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About  lialf  a  mile  from  ZeW,  in  a  so- 
litary house  which  is  now  uninhabit- 
ed,  lived,  some  twelve  years  ago,   on 
his   half-pay,   and  the  interest  of  a 
reasonable  amount  of  prize-money,  a 
retired   nawal  officer,  named  (or  who 
shall  here  be  named)  Sturmgang.    He 
was  an  austere  and  rugged-tempered 
man«  despotic,  it  was  said,  in  his  house 
as  be  had  been  on  the  deck  of  his  ship, 
and  therefore  instinctively  averse   to 
coming  into  contact  with  general  so- 
ciety.    In  fact,  he  visited  nobody,  and 
the  only  visits  he  was  known  to  re- 
ceive were  those  of  the  Pastor  Walding, 
sub-rector  of  the  high-school  in  Zefl, 
the  brother  of  his  deceased  second  wife, 
and  a  man  whose  severe  character  and 
chilling  manners  were  the  perfect  coun- 
terpart of  his  own.     Captain  Sturm- 
gang's  domestic  establishment  consist- 
ed of  two  females — a  youngish  house- 
keeper and  an  oldish  maid;  in  addition 
to  whom  his  house  possessed  one  other 
inmate,  in  the  person    of  Christian 
Schein,  the  son  of  his  second  wife  by 
a  former  marriage.  The  old  officer  had 
himself  had  no  children  by  the  mother 
of  this  young  man ;  but  his  first  wife  had 
borne  him  a  son,  who,  singular  to  tell, 
was  now  a  shopkeeper  in  Zell,  and  sup- 
ported himself,  with  his  young  wife 
and  two  children,  in  a  struggling  way, 
by  the  meagre  profits  of  a  retail  busi- 
ness. 

It  was  generally  known  that  the  two 
Starmgangs,  the  elder  and  the  young- 
er, lived  on  a  footing  of  great  mutual 
exasperation,  and  the  ground  of  this 
was  believed  to  be  a  lawsuit  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged  some  years  be- 
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fore,  and  in  which  the  son  had  cast  his 
father,  with  costs.     Since  that  time, 
they  had  neither  seen  nor  communica- 
ted with  each  other  ;  more  than  one 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  common  friends, 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  had 
been  repulsed  by  both  parties  with  ^ 
degree  of  violence  that  seemed  greatly 
disproportioned  to  the  supposed  cause 
of  the  quarrel ;  and  the  elder  Sturm- 
gang  had  at  length  peremptorily  forbid 
all  mention  of  his  son 's^  name  in  his 
presence,  which,  of  course,  had  pre- 
cluded any  further  attempt  of  the  kind. 
Matters  were  in  this  state  when  an 
application  was  made,  on  the  part  of 
Captain  Sturmgang,  to  the  Provincial 
Court,  praying  that  a  commission  might 
be  appointed,  to  visit  him  at  his  house 
of  Dornfeld,  to  take  cognizance  of  hi$ 
testamentary  dispositions,  as  his  health 
did  not  permit  him  to  come  to  Zell,  for 
the  purpose.    This  business  was  placed 
in  my  hands,  and  I  went  out  to  Dorn- 
feld the  foUowir^  day,  accompanied  by 
a  junior  assessor  and  the  clerk  of  the 
court. 

I  found  the  old  man  (he  was  in  his 
sixty- eighth  year)  sitting  in  an  arm- 
chair, his  feet  and  legs  enveloped  in  flan- 
nel wrappers,  sick  in  body,  yet  not  in 
a  state  to  give  immediate  apprehensiona 
for  his  life.  His  stepson  and  his  bro- 
ther-in-law were  with  him. 

We  proceeded  at  once  to  business  : 
the  preamble  of  the  testament  was 
drawn  up  in  the  usual  form,  and  I 
called  on  Captain  Sturmgang  to  die- 
tB.to  his  will 

''  Well,"  said  he,  "  write,  in  the  first, 
placei   I  disinherit  my  son,  Ludwig 
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Sturmgang,  merchant  in  Zell>  for  rea- 
sons which  I  need  not  mention :  he 
knows  them." 

"  Itis  my  duty,  Captain  Sturmgang/' 
said  I,  "  to  make  you  acquainted  with 
the  law  on  this  point.  The  father 
who  disinherits  his  son,  witjmutgr ounds 
which  the  law  recognize^^  valid,  is 
considered  as  of  unsound  mind,  and 
his  will,  on  application  of  the  injured 
party,  at  once  set  aside.  I  am  aware 
that  you  have  had  disagpreements  with 
your  son,  which  unfortunately  could 
Dot  be  settled  without  an  appeal  to  a 
court  of  justice ;  but  I  must  tell  you 
that  the  law  does  not  admit  this  as  a 
sufficient  gpround  for  the  proceeding 
you  meditate." 

''  Humph  1  and  what  grounds  does 
the  law  admit  as  sufficient  for  such  a 
proceeding  ?" 

**  To  enumerate  them  all  would  ex- 
haust your  patience,  if  not  my  own ; 
but  I  will  mention  a  few,  and  you 
will  see  bow  little  likely  is  it  that  any 
among  them  should  apply  to  the  pre- 
sent case.  For  instance,  then,  when 
a  son  has  accused  his  father  of  an  of- 
fence against  the  state^  has  treated  him 
in  a  way  that  compromises  his — the  fa- 
ther's-^honour,  has  corporeally  mal- 
treated or  assaulted  him,  has  practised 
against  his  life,  has — " 

*'  Quite  enough  1  I  have  legal 
grounds,  and  I  disinherit  him  as  I 
have  said." 

"But  I  must  further  inform  you,** 
proceeded  I, ''  that  the  grounds  of  dis- 
inheritance must  be  expressly  stated  in 
the  instrument,  and  must  be  sustain- 
able by  proof;  otherwise  the  act  b 
null  and  void." 

**  Does  the  law  require  that  ?" 

"  It  does." 

"  In  the  devirs  name,  then,  write— 
I  disinherit  my  son  Ludwig,  because 
he  has  practised  against  my  life." 

I  was  mute  for  a  moment  with  sur- 
prise and  horror,  and  could  only  gaze 
blankly  on  the  old  man. 

**  And  this  accusation,"  said  I  at 
length,  "is  true?" 

**  That's  my  affair.  Let  Ludwig 
Sturmgang  contest  the  truth  of  it,  if 
he  has  the  courage.  The  proofs  will 
not  die  with  me." 

"  The  proofs  ?  Let  me  remind  you, 
Captain  Sturmgang,  that  in  a  matter 
so  improbable  in  itself  proof  should  be 
of  no  common  cogency." 

I  have  proof  sufficient — proof  con- 
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elusive — proof  that  would  satisfy  any 
jury  in  Europe." 

"  May  I  ask  how  long  ago  it  is  that 
your  son  committed  this  great  crime?" 

"  Three  years  ago." 

"  I  wish.  Captain  Sturmgang,  yoa 
would  reconsider  this  matter.  In  the 
space  of  time  you  mention,  what 
changes  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
character  of  your  son.  Will  you  not 
try  what  he  is  noto,  before  you  punish 
him  fur  what  he  was  then  f  Come, 
my  dear  sir,  we  have  all  of  us  need  of 
forgiveness,  and  I  do  trust  you  will 
not  carry  your  resentment  against 
your  son  into  another  world." 

"  The  learned  assessor,"  interrupted 
the  sub-rector  in  his  grating  voice,  the 
driest  that  ever  fell  upon  mortal  ear, 
"  seems  inclined  to  dabble  in  our  craft, 
and  to  preach  instead  of  minding  his 
protocols." 

I  looked  at  the  man  with  astonish- 
ment. A  sneer  that  I  could  not  help 
thinking  infernal,  wreathed  his  thin 
lips,  and  his  grey  eyes  ]ook*ed  hemlock 
at  me  from  under  their  shaggy  and 
overhanging  brows.  Behind  him  stood 
his  nephew,  with  cheeks  white  as  paper, 
and  drops  of  sweat  standing  visibly  on 
his  forehead. 

"Sir,"  said  I,  addressing  the  cler- 
gyman with  looks,  I  believe,  expres- 
sive of  all  the  indignation  I  felt,  "  I 
know,  if  you  do  not,  what  belongs  to 
my  office.  I  am  ignorant  neither  of 
its  rights  nor  of  its  duties ;  and,  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  one  of  the 
former,  of  which  you  are,  perhaps, 
not  aware — let  me  inform  you  that  I 
am  empowered  to  direct  the  removal 
of  persons  who  thrust  themselves,  un- 
called, into  the  business  I  am  engaged 
in.  Should  you  think  proper  a  second 
time  to  interrupt  me,  I  shall  exercise 
this  right,  and  insist  on  your  quitting 
the  room.  You  will  be  good  enough 
to  bear  that  in  mind." 

The  cub-rector  replied  to  this  threat 
only  by  a  glance,  which  would  have 
made  a  believer  in  the  "evil  eye"  go 
home  and  take  to  his  bed.  The  step- 
son could  not  control  his  agitation  ; 
he  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and 
&eemed  to  grow  positively  sick  with 
terror.  These  two  persons  made  a 
singularly  unpleasant  impression  on 
me,  and  I  only  wished  that  the  uncle 
had  indulged  in  another  effusion  of 
bile,  to  give  me  an  excuse  for  getting 
rid  of  him.     The  old  captain  fidgeted 
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in  his  arm-chair ;  his  brow  portended 
storm  ;  however,  he  put  constraint  on 
himself,  and  said  coldly — 

*'  I  be^  that  what  I  have  dictated  to 
the  clerk  of  the  court  may  now  be 
written.  I  disinherit  my  son,  Ludwig 
Sturmgang, because  of  hia  having  prac- 
tised against  my  life." 

*<  It  is  writCbn,"  said  I,  with  equal 
coldness. 

He  proceeded — 

'^  I  appoint  my  stepson,  Christian 
Schein,  here  present,  my  sole  heir,  and 
bequeath  to  him  all  the  property,  real 
and  personal,  which  I  shall  die  pos- 
sessed of." 

The  uncle  and  nephew  exchanged  a 
rapid  glance.  The  young  man's  eyes 
blazed  with  triumph,  and  the  blood, 
which  had  forsaken  his  very  lips,  flow- 
ed in  a  full  tide  back  to  his  cheek  and 
brow. 

The  invalid  proceeded — 

"To  my  housekeeper,  Theresa Froh- 
berg,  I  bequeath  thirty  louU  d^or,  and 
to  my  maid  Margareta  Renter  the  bed 
in  which  I  shall  die,  with  all  its  appur- 
tenances." 

After  some  other  unimportant  dis- 
positions, he  said  he  had  nothing  more 
to  add.  The  clerk  jumped  up  to  call 
for  a  light  to  seal  the  instrument,  and 
opened  the  door  hastily,  when  a  loud 
scream  was  heard  from  the  antecham- 
ber: the  Demoiselle  Frohberg's  ear 
had.  It  seems,  been  rather  near  the 
keyhole,  and  the  door  and  her  head 
had  come  into  somewhat  ungentle  con- 
tact. The  captain  was  furious  at  this 
discovery,  and  it  required  the  interces- 
sions both  of  his  stepson  and  the  sub- 
rector  to  withhold  him  from  adding  a 
postscript  to  his  will,  revoking  the  le- 
gacy bestowed  on  the  fair  inquisitive. 

The  testament  was  signed  and  seal- 
ed, the  captain  invited  us  to  lunch,  but 
we  declined,  and  returned  to  Zell,  in 
no  cheerful  mood.  As  for  me,  I  could 
not  get  the  events  of  the  morning  out 
of  my  head :  I  had  re«id  stories  by  tho 
dozen,  in  which  one  brother  juggled 
the  other  out  of  his  inheritance  by  dia- 
bolical machinations ;  I  had  seen  plays, 
in  which  similar  treason  furnished  the 
materials  of  the  plot.  Schiller's  Franz 
Moor  and  this  sneakingChristian  Schein 
were  blended  by  a  curious  association 
of  ideas  in  my  thoughts.  Who  knows, 
thought  I,  what  devilry  may  be  here 
at  work?  The  reverend  sub-rector 
fteemed  to  me  quite  capable  of  playing 


the  Mephistbpheles  of  the  drama,  and 
the  eves-dropping  housekeeper  —  a 
comely  person,  though  not  in  the  first 
bloom  of  youth — might  fill  the  part  of 
one  of  his  ministering  fallen  angels. 
I  determined  to  look  farther  into  the 
matter. 

My  first  step  was  to  get  information 
respecting  the  person  and  circumstances 
of  Ludwig  Sturmgang,  and  all  that  I 
heard  told  in  his  favour :  he  was  known 
in  the  town  for  an  upright,  industrious, 
and  well-conducted  man,  but  had,  it 
seemed,  inherited  the  fiery,  impetuous 
temper  of  his  father.  He  was  in  his 
twenty-seventh  year,  and  was  the  fa- 
ther of  two  children — a  boy  of  eighteen 
months  and  an  infant  in  the  cradle : 
his  wife  was  described  to  me  as  a  good 
and  gentle  creature,  devoted  to  her 
husband  and  her  little  ones :  his  busi- 
ness was  not  flourishing ;  he  was  able 
to  live  by  it,  but  in  a  very  straitened 
way.  t 

My  next  step  was  to  go  to  him,  to 
see  what  light  he  could  or  would  af- 
ford me  on  the  affair.  I  found  him  in 
his  shop,  and  requested  to  be  permit- 
ted to  speak  a  i^w  words  with  him  in 
private.  Telling  his  shop-boy  to  at- 
tend to  the  business,  he  led  me  into  his 
sitting-parlour,  which  looked  very  or- 
derly and  neat.  An  open  door  gave 
me  a  momentary  glimpse  into  the  bed- 
room, where  I  discovered  the  young 
wife,  her  foot  rocking  the  cradle,  her 
fingers  occupied  in  needlework. 

Sturmgang  closed  the  door,  and 
begged  me  to  sit  down. 

**  I  don't  know,"  said  I,  "  whether 
I  have  to  tell  you  who  I  am  ?" 

"  Oh !  no,  Mr.  Assessor,"  cried  he, 
"  I  know  you  very  well.  I  have  stood 
before  now  as  a  plaintiff  at  your  green 
table." 

"  I  will  tell  you,  without  preface, 
Mr.  Sturmgang,  what  brings  me  here. 
I  have  got,  without  my  seeking  it,  a 
peep  into  your  family  secrets." 

"  I  know ;  you  have  been  with  my 
father  about  his  will.  Ay,  ay,  I  have 
been  expecting  that;  I  was  prepared 
for  it,  quite." 

"  You  know  the  tenor  of  the  will  ?" 
I  can  guess  it." 

Mr.  Sturmgang,  I  have  a  great 
desire  to  reconcile  you  with  your  fa- 
ther." 

"  That  is  impossible,  Mr.  Assessor ; 
that  is  out  of  the  question.  After 
what  has  passed  between  us,  I  will 
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never  stretch  out  the  hand  of  reconci- 
liation, nor  would  ho  accept  it  if  I  did. 
When  I  saVy"  added  he,  "  I  will  never 
stretch  out  the  hand,  I  mean  unless 


•t 


'•  Well :  unless  ?*' 

"  Unless  he  acknowledge  the  wrong 
he  has  done  me,  and  ask  my  forgive- 
ness." 

"  The  father  ask  forgiveness  of  the 
son  I  And  do  you»  then»  feel  yourself 
so  free  from  all  blame?  Have  you 
contributed  nothing  to  the  rise  or  the 
increase  of  this  mutual  hatred  ?" 

''  Who  says  I  hate  my  father  ?  God 
forbid  I  were  so  abandoned !  But  I 
don't  love  him :  how  could  !»  when  he 
never  loved  me  ?  And  to  humble  my- 
self before  hira>  when  I  am  the  injured 
party  I  To  own  myself  in  the  wrong* 
when  I  am  not  \  And  that  for  money  I 
I  would  beg  first — I  would  starve 
first.- 

"  Well  thed,  Mr.  Sturmgang,  do 
you  not  believe  that  your  father  would 
speak  exactly  as  you  do  ? — that  he  too 
would  cry,  '  What,  humble  myself 
where  I  have  been  injured — own  my- 
self wrong  where  I  am  right  I'  Where 
a  quarrel  is,  my  dear  sir,  there  are  two 
parties,  and  the  cases  are  rare  indeed 
in  which  the  blame  lies  entirely  on  one 
side.  BuU^suppose  the  present  to  be 
one  of  those  rare  cases — what  does  it 
come  to  ?  A  father  has  ofibnded  his 
son ;  is  it  too  much  to  ask  the  son  to 
forgive  his  father  ?" 

"  I  would  forgive  with  all  my  heart, 
if— in  fact,  let  him  take  the  first  step, 
and  there  is  no  one  readier  for  a  re- 
conciliation than  I." 

**  If  you  and  he  were  brothers,  I 
should  have  no  ground  to  urge  you 
further,  but  you  are  the  child,  he  the 
parent,  and  I  must  press  it  on  you,  my 
dear  Sturragang,  I  roust  indeed,  to  be 
yourself  the  first  to  make  overtures  of 
peace." 

"  Never !  I  have  been  too  deeply 
offended,  wounded,  outraged,  and  with- 
out provocation — yes,  I  will  say  it — 
without  provocation  on  my  part.  Sir, 
he  has  cursed  me  I  Do  you  feel  the 
weight  of  that  word  ?  I  see  you  do. 
Love !  reconciliation  1  peace ! — what  is 
the  meaning  of  such  phrases  between 
people  whom  the  bottomless  gulf  of — 
a  curse — divides  ?*' 

The  young  man  was  silent  for  some 
moments,  and  then  f  esumed  with  more 
con^osure— « 


«« And  you  don't  know  my  father, 
Mr.  Assessor :  he  is  a  far  more  posi- 
tive man  than  you  suppose,  and  as  vio- 
lent as  he  is  positive.  Even  if  1  could 
bring  myself  to  make  the  first  advance, 
he  would  reject  it,  and  the  breach 
would  only  be  widened — though  wider 
it  cuuld  hardly  be." 

**  Well,"  said  I,  ''sfijppose  I  made 
the  attempt  with  him,  as  I  have  done 
with  you,  and  he  were  to  speak  just  as 
yon  have  done — were  to  say,  '  I  will 
not  take  the  first  step,  but  I  will  not 
repulse  my  son  if  he  takes  it,'  what 
would  you  do  then  ?" 

Sturmgang  wavered — he  seemed  to 
struggle  with  himself ;  at  last  he  said — 

<'  I  would  take  the  step,  if  I  had  rea- 
son to  believe  it  would  not  be  taken  in 
vain." 

"  You  would  go  to  your  father  ?" 

*'  I  would." 

**  You  would  ask  him  to — forgive 
and  forget?" 

«  Yes." 

I  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand, 
and  declared  my  determination  to  make 
the  attempt  upon  his  father  without 
delay. 

The  same  day,  in  the  afternoon,  I 
went  out  to  Dornfeld,  praying  on  the 
way  that  I  might  find  the  old  sailor 
alone,  fori  conf^ssthat  I  trembled  at  the 
thought  that  the  stepson  with  his  catti^^h 
sleekness,  or  the  sub-rector,  with  his 
bearish  roughness,  might  bar  my  access 
to  him.  Neither  of  these  monsters,  how- 
ever, guarded  the  way,  and  the  entrance 
to  the  enchanted  castle  lay  tree  to 
my  tread.  1  met  nobody  either  in  the 
court  or  the  hall ;  the  house  door  stood 
open,  and  I  was  obliged  to  walk  in  un-> 
announced. 

Proceeding  to  the  room  in  which  I 
had  found  the  captain  on  a  former 
occasion,  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  was 
answered  by  a  "  come  in,"  that  made 
me  jump.  The  old  gentleman  had  cer- 
tainly been  dreaming  of  a  sea  fight,  and 
spoke  as  if  he  had  had  broadsides  to 
out-thunder.  As  1  entered,  he  rose 
from  his  arm-chair,  in  which,  no  doubt» 
he  had  been  enjoying  an  after-dinner 
nap,  and  asked  me  in  an  angry  growl, 
as  he  jerked  off  his  night-cap,  what  I 
wanted,  and  why  I  had  not  sent  up 
my  name.  Before  I  could  reply,  how- 
ever, he  had  got  better  awake,  recog- 
nized me,  became  more  civil,  and 
begged  me  to  take  a  seat.  Without 
oeremony  I  told  him  that,  haying  been 
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obliged  to  decline  the  lunch  he  had 
offered  me  a  few  days  before*  I  was 
now  come  to  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  with 
him.  He  seemed  pleased  at  this,  went 
out  of  the  room,  and  presently  I  heard 
ao  awful  bellowing,  through  the  house* 
now  in  the  hall,  now  in  the  garret,  now 
in  the  cellar.  '  Affcer  some  time  he^ 
came  back  in  a  sea  passion,  imprecating 
every  mischance  that  can  befal  a  ship 
on  the  housekeeper  and  on  his  stepson, 
neither  of  whom  was  to  be  found ;  the 
maid,  he  said*  had  got  leave  to  go  to 
church,  and  so  he  was  not  able  to  give 
me  a  cup  of  coffee. 

I  assured  him  that  it  was  not  of  the, 
slightest  consequence*  and  expressed 
my  pleasure  at  finding  his  health  so 
much  improved.  In  &ct,  he  had  re- 
cruited completely,  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  with  a  vigorous  tread. 
This  room  was  recognizable  at  the  first 
glance  for  the  retreat  of  a  seaman. 
The  walls  were  hung  with  maps  and 
prints  of  naval  engagements,  and  a  rude 
drawing  of  a  man-of-war  occupied  a 
conspicuous  place*  flanked  on  obe  side 
by  a  sickle-shaped  dirk*  and  on  the 
other  by  the  triangular  gold-]aced  hat* 
diminutive  and  formal*  that  had  distin- 
guished the  service  inhisyounger  days. 

J  ask«d  him  if  that*  pointing  to  the 
drawing*  .was  the  ship  he  had  com- 
manded—a more  politic  opening  of  a 
conversation  was  never  made.  It 
brought  him  on  his  favourite  theme,  and 
he  began  to  tell  me*  with  visible  plea- 
sure* of  the  voyages  he  had  made  in 
that  very  corvette*  *'  the  Dolphin,"  fi- 
nishing with  a  grumble  at  having  seen 
men  leap  over  his  head*  one  after  ano- 
ther— fellows  he  would  not  have  trust- 
ed with  the  command  of  a  jolly-boat ; 
that  was  what  had  made  him  retire 
from  the  service*  and  live  in  that  lub* 
berly  place  on  his  half-pay.  I  now  in- 
quired after  his  family*  listened  pa- 
tiently to  his  somewhat  prolix  accounts 
of  what  I  knew  before*  and  took  the 
opportunity  to  tell  him  that  his  son 
Ludw^  bore  an  excellent  character  in 
the  town. 

He  was  silent. 

'^  I  am  the  more  astonished*"  con- 
tinued I* ''  when  I  think  of  your  hav- 
ing disinherited  him.  I  will  not  con- 
ceal from  you  that  I  have  conceived  a 
lively  interest  both  for  you  and  fur 
him*  and*  in  short*  that  the  motive  of 
my  present  visit  is  to  do  you  both  a 
great  Mrvice." 


His  face  darkened*  but  he  still  con* 
tinned  silent,  pacing  up  and  down  the 
room  with  a  somewhat  quickened  step ; 
at  last  he  said — 

"  My  son  has  been  with  you  T* 

"  No, "  replied  I,  •«  I  went  to  his 
house  yesterday." 

"Humph.     What  for?"       '. 

"  For  the  same  purpose  for  whiqh  I 
came  to  you  to-day-^to  .prepare  him 
for  a  reconciliation." 

*'  Oh  ho !  my  good  sir*  we  are  not 
got  quite  so  far  yet.  Allow  me  to  say* 
once  for  all*  that  you  will  do  me  a. 
pleasure  by  speaking  no  more  oti  this 
subject.!* 

**  I  hope  to  do  you,  not  perhaps  a 
pleasure*  but,  as  I  said  before*  a  great 
service*  Captain  Sturmeang*  by  not 
complying  with  your  wish." 

lie  was  going  to  interrupt  me*  but 
I  spoke  on  without  pausing. 

"  I  am  already  half  and  half  initi- 
ated into  the  secrets  of  your  family* 
and  I  beg  you  to  hear  the  dispassion- 
ate word  of  a  dispassionate  man — a 
man  whose  position  renders  him  im- 
partial. You  are  old*  my  dear  sir*  and 
you  are  alone ;  you  have  a  son*  and 
vet  you  are  alone.  Why  should  this 
be  ?  Nay*  hear  me«  I  entreat  you. 
Nature  tolerates  nothing  unnatural* 
and  what  can  be  more  unnatural  than 
enmity  between  parent  and  child.  De^ 
pend  upon  it*  nature  willrevenge  her- 
self—is revenging  herself  on  you 
both  for  this  outrage  upon  her.  You 
are  and  will  be*  both  sufferers*  more 
deeply  than  you  perhaps  think.  Let 
what  will  have  taken  place*  no  offence 
of  a  child  can  be  so  monstrous  as  to 
justify  the  parent  In  perpetual  resent- 
ment. * 

'f  It  won't  do/ sir  ;  it  won't  do.  My 
son  and  I  are  don^  with  each  other. 
A  child  that  attempts  his  father's  life* 
sir*  has  no  forgiveness  to  hope  for." 

"  Not  if  he  reform — if  he  repent." 

*'  I  would  not  jfive  much  for  a  r€f- 
pentance  tliat  comes  only  whep  the' 
attempt  has  failed*  when  the  tables  arei 
turned*  and  the  assassin  finds  himself 
at  the  mercy  of  his  intended  victim. 
If  he  repents — ^which  is  likely  enough* 
it  is  not  of  having  meant  to  kill  roe* 
but  of  having  gone  about  it  in  such  a 
lubberly  way.  He  repents,  sir*  of 
having  left  it  in  my  power  to  disin- 
herit him." 

*<  Fie*  Captain  Sturmgang  I  These 
are  thoughts  unworthy  of  a  father* 
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Your  son  is  not  to  have  your  property 
— well^  he  submits  to  the  loss.  But  is 
that  a  reason  that  he  should  have  your 
curse?  It  is  not  what  you  withhold 
from  him  that  he  complains  of,  but 
what  you  bequeath  him ;  aud  I  tell 
you  in  the  name  of  God  and  humanity 
that  you  must  revoke  your  curse :  thai 
horrible  word  must  not  continue  to 
the  hour  of  death,  to  ring  in  the  ear 
of  your  son." 

<<  My  curse!  bequeath  him  my  curse  I 
What  B  all  that?    I  know  of  no  curse." 
**  Have  not  you  cursed  your  son  ? 
He  told  me  you  had." 

''  Is  that  possible  ?  Cursed  him — I 
doQ*t  believe  It.  When  I  break  out  in 
a  fury,  no  doubt  I  say  here  and  there 
something  I  don*t  mean.  No,  no,  I 
don't  curse  him — God  forbid." 

'<  You  make  me  very  happy,  Captain 
Sturmgang.  May  I  tell  your  son  what 
you  say  ?" 

'*  No  need,  sir — no  need.  I  send 
him  no  message ;  I  want  no  communi- 
cation with  him,  and  I  beg  I  may  now 
hear  no  more  of  him." 

''Very  well.  It  is  then  your  de« 
termination  that  he  shall  live  and 
die  in  the  belief  that  his  father's  curse 
lies  upon  him." 

«  The  devil  1  No,  it  isn't.  I  told 
you  I  didn't  curse  him." 

**  You  told  me.  Well,  then,  tell 
him  so." 

*'  Him !  /tell  him !  My  good  sir, 
you  forget  that  Tou  talk  to  an  old 
officer,  who  would  rather  blow  himself 
and  the  enemy  up  together  than  strike 
his  colours." 

*'  Ay,  but  you  are  not  blowing  up 
yourself  and  your  son  together.  Yon 
are  blowing  him  up  alone.  You  are 
wilfully  leaving  him  under  the  false 
impression  that  he  has  your  curse." 

*'  Confound  it  1  I  can't  bandy  words 
with  you.  I  am  no  match* for  a  lawyer 
in  talk.  There  1  tell  him,  then,  for 
aught  I  care;  and  now,  no  more 
about  it  or  him,  I  beg  of  you." 

**'  A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  sir ; 
but  one  moment  more  I  must  beg  you 
to  hear  me  patiently.  You  «( in  not 
forgive  your  son  his  offence  against 
you  ?" 
"  No.- 

*'  Never !  Not  even  on  your  death- 
bed ? — not  even  on  his  ?" 

'■Come,  come,  we're  not  on  our 
death-beds,  he  or  I,  nor  likely  to  be 
to  soon,  I  hope." 


"  Ditl  you  think  so  a  fortnight  h^*u 
when  you  were  making  your  will  ? 
But  I  crave  an  answer  to  my  question. 
Will  you  not  forgave  him  even  on  your 
death- bed,  or  on  his,  should  he  be  the 
first  to  die  ?" 

''  Humph  1  Well,  perhaps  I  might 
—I  think  I  would.  Yes,  I  will  forgive 
him  on  my  death-bed." 

"  Good.     How  long  will  you  live  ?* 

"How  can  I  tell?" 

"  Not  easily,  I  confess.  Well,  then, 
suppose  you  were  to  die  next  week — 
suppose  you  were  to  die  to-morrow  ? 
Or,  what  security  have  you  that  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy  may  not  end  your 
life  this  day — this  nour  ?" 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense!" 

"  Not  at  all.  "  You  are  near  your 
'  threescore-and-ten.'  You  are,  per- 
haps, very  near  your  death.  Don't 
lose  the  precious  moments.  Do,  to- 
day, what  in  a  few  days  will  no  longer 
be  in  your  power.  Show  mercy  whilst 
you  have  time,  lest  yon  should  find 
none  when  you  need  it." 

"  By  —I  I  was  not  so  hard  pressed 
by  the  English  fcigate  in  the  North 
Sea !" 
^ " '  Forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  for- 
give our  debtors.'  I  am  sure.  Captain 
Sturmgang,  yon  make  that  petition 
every  day." 

He  wavered  visibly,  grumbled  some- 
thing about  having  In^n  all  his  life 
better  at  giving  blow  for  blow  than 
word  for  word,  and  then  said  aloud — 

"  Well,  I'll  talk  about  it  with  my 
brother-in-law." 

At  the  name  of  Mephistopheles,  a 
chill  ran  through  all  my  veins. 

**  He  will  undo  all  my  work," 
thought  I ;  and  the  image  of  the 
smooth  stepson,  associating  itself  with 
his,  reduced  my  hopes  to  a  still  lower 
ebb.  1  was  opraing  my  lips,  however, 
for  a  last  attempt,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  the  latter  worthy  made 
his  appearance. 

The  old  gentleman  received  him 
with  a  broadside  of  oaths,  and  ask^d 
where  he  had  been  so  long.  He  an- 
swered, with  great  humility,  that  he 
had  taken  a  little  walk  while  his  father 
enjoyed  his  usual  afternoon's  nap,  not 
dreaming  of  his  being  exposed  to  in- 
trusion.  This  he  said  with  a  side- 
glance  at  me. 

"  Where's  Theresa?"  demanded  the 
captain,  roughly.  "Is  she  ffone  to 
walk,  loo?"  * 
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The  ^oung  man,  I  thought,  colour- 
ed a  little  ;  and  it  was  with  some  con- 
fusion that  he  replied,  he  had  not  seen 
the  housekeeper  since  dinner. 

"  Look  for  her,"  said  old  Sturm- 
gang,  ''and  tell  her  to  make  coifee 
presently." 

**  Not  for  me,  I  hope,"  interrupted 
I,  for  I  bad  lost  all  appetite  for  the 
stimulating  beverage.  ''  It  is  almost 
time  I  were  on  my  way  back  to  town. 
I  must  request  you,  sir,"  I  added,  ad- 
dressing Schein,  <'  not  to  give  yourself 
the  trouble." 

He  complied  readily  enough  with 
my  request,  being,  no  doubt,  glad  of 
an  excuse  to  stay  in  the  room,  and  pre? 
vent  the  continuance  of  a  tete  a  tcte  be- 
tween me  and  his  stepfather.  I  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  observing  him  with 
more  leisure  than  at  our  first  meeting. 
He  was  dressed  in  the  antique  style 
affected  by  our  students,  his  hair  di- 
vided in  the  middle,  and  flowing  down 
in  long  locks  on  both  sides,  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  Teutones,  and 
wore  a  moustache  and  a  little  peaked 
beard.  This  affectation  of  the  pictu- 
resque has  always  had  the  effect  of 
disgusting  me,  and  it  strengthened  the 
prejudice  1  had  already  conceived 
i^inst  Master  Schein.  The  honied 
tone  in  which  he  spoke,  his  exagge- 
rated attentions  towards  his  stepfather, 
the  insinuating  smile  that  never  disap- 
peared from  his  lips,  except  when  he 
shot  a  furtive  and  sinister  glance  to- 
wards me — all  these  added  to  the  un- 
favourable impression  he  made  on  roe, 
though  I  strove  to  think  I  was  doing 
him  injustice.  However,  to  continue 
in  his  neighbourhood  was  really  too 
much  for  my  nerves,  especially  when 
be  began  to  talk  of  filial  duty,  grati- 
tude, and  the  pain  it  gave  him  to  have 
even  seemed  for  a  moment  to  neglect 
bis  benefactor  and  second  parent.  I 
bad,  therefore,  caught  up  my  hat,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  taking  leave,  when 
Mephistopbeles  entered  the  room. 

He  looked  at  me  with  distended  eyes, 
as  if  saying  inwardly,  '*  What  in  the 
devirs  name  brings  you  here  ?"  A  kind 
of  inclination  to  defy  him,  which  I 
could  not  resist,  kept  me  from  imme- 
diately fulfilling  my  intention  of  going; 
I  did  not  like  to  seem  driven  away  by 
him.  With  a  brief  greeting,  he' passed 
me  bv,  went  up  to  his  brother-in-law, 
asked  bow  he  was,  and  began  to  talk  of 
the  weather,  the  roads,  and  some  other 


equally  interesting  subjects,  taking  no 
further  notice  of  me.  I  was  angry, 
and  the  more  so,  that  I  felt  that  was 
what  he  wanted :  to  give  him  the  com- 
pletest  triumph,  I  very  ^isely  suffered 
his  rudene^  to  make  me  rude — '*  Cap- 
tain Sturmgang,"  said  I,  not,  I  fear, 
in  the  calmest  tone,  "  I  wish  you  a 
good  evening ;"  and  so  I  walked  to  the 
door  without  bestowing  a  look  on 
either  the  sub-rector  or  his  hopeful 
nephew.  As  I  was  leaving  the  room, 
the  old  gentleman,  in  a  constrained 
manner,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  more 
for  ceremony's  ^sake  than  that  he  really 
desired  it,  begged  I  would  shortly  re- 
peat my  visit :  hurriedly  promising  to 
do  so,  I  withdrew. 

Next  day  I  went  again  to  Ludwig 
Sturmgang*s ;  for  I  was  now  resolved, 
were  it  but  to  spite  Mephistopbeles  and 
his  subordinate  unclean  spirit  with  the 
St.  John's  head,  not  to  withdraw  from 
the  enterprise  of  reconciliation.  The 
young  man  was  glad  to  see  me ;  he 
could  not  but  guess  that  I  had  spoken 
with  his  father,  and  his  looks  expressed 
impatience  to  know  the  result.  I  be- 
gan by  informing  him  that  he  was  not 
under  his  father's  curse,  and  I  never 
saw  a  man  more  thankful  than  he  was, 
for  the  assurance.  To  prove  his  gra- 
titude, he  told  me  all  his  history,  and 
the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  the 
state  of  things  subsisting  between  him- 
self and  his  father.  At  the  age  of  four 
years  he  had  lost  his  mother  ;  a  short 
interval  had  been  followed  by  his 
father's  second  marriage,  and  that 
event,  very  speedily,  by  his  step- 
mother's death.  Captain  Sturmgang 
had  brought  up  his  son,  from  the  ten- 
derest  years,  with  the  severity  to  which 
his  opinions,  no  less  than  his  natural 
temper  inclined  him  ;  and  the  boy  bad 
never  known  what  it  was  to  receive  a 
caress  from  his  father,  never  expe- 
rienced an  indulgence,  never  heard  him- 
self addressed  but  in  the  tones  of  harsh 
command,  nor  seen  one  encouraging 
smile  relax  the  rigid  earnestness  of  the  . 
features  whose  gloom  overshadowed 
all  his  childhood.  The  fruit  of  this 
education  was,  that  the  young  Ludwig, 
on  his  part  conceived  little  love  for  his 
father,  and  acquired  a  stubborn,  head- 
strong, and  daring  character,  cared 
neither  for  blows  nor  hard  words,  took 
his  own  way,  and  at  an  early  age  was  , 
come  to  regard  no  one's  judgment,  and 
consult  no  one's  will  but  his  own.  Be«  . 
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tween  his  stepbrother  and  himself 
there  had  never  been  any  harmony. 
Christian  was  a  boy  that  never  got 
into  scrapes,  Ludwig  was  never  out  of 
them ;  and  Ludwig*s  scrapes  were, 
conscientiously,  and  on  principle, 
regularly  reported  by  Christian  to 
their  ftther.  The  captain  petted  and 
praised  his  stepson,  and  held  him  up 
as  a  pattern  to  Ludwig,  who  showed 
his  sense  of  the  virtues  proposed  to 
him  for  imitation,  by  drubbing  the 
possessor  of  them  soundly,  whenever 
he  couM  catch  him  in  a  suitable  place 
for  the  operation,  for  which  he  was 
quite  sure  to  be  as  soundly  drubbed  in 
his  turn  by  papa« 

In  his  sixteenth  year  Ludwig  Sturm- 
gang  was  placed  by  bis  father  in  a  mer- 
cantile house,  where,  after  the  expiry 
of  his  apprenticeship,  he  continued 
some  years  in  the  capacity  of  foreman. 
During  this  period  he  formed  an  en- 
gagement with  the  daughter  of  his 
employer,  and  henceforth  directed  all 
his  endeavours  to  the  establishing  him- 
self as  soon  as  possible  in  an  inde- 
pendent busine8s,i  that  he  might  be  in 
A  position  to  marry.  To  this  end  he 
rode  to  Dornfeld  (he  was  at  this  time 
residing  in  a  town  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Zell),  and  requested  his  father  to 
put  him  in  possession  of  his  mothor*s 
fortune,  which  by  the  marriage  deed 
had  been  settled  on  her  children.  By 
the  help  of  this  sum  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  furnish  a  shop  in  Zell.  The 
captain,  however,  showed  himself  no 
ways  inclined  to  further  the  views  of 
his  son,  told  him  he  should  not  have  a 

Eenny  of  his  inheritance  till  he  knew 
ow  to  make  a  better  use  of  it,  and 
upbraided  him  with  great  harshness  for 
having  entered  into  a  matrimonial  en- 
gagement at  so  earlv  an  a^e.  The  old 
spirit  of  defiance,  which  had  long  slept, 
now  awoke  in  young  Sturmgang,  and 
bitter  words  passed  between  father  and 
son.  Ludwig  would  have  left  Dorn- 
feld immediately,  but  was  obliged  to 
defer  bis  journey  in  consequence  of  a 
sickness  of  his  horse.  The  approved 
remedy  for  this  sickness  was  washing 
the  part  affected  with  a  solution  of 
arsenic  in  hot  water,  and  Ludiiigwent 
to  the  apothecary  in  Zell,  and  procured 
a  small  portion  of  this  poison,  which 
he  locked  up  in  his  desk.  The  next 
day  Christian  Schein  had  to  drive  to 
the  town  with  corn,  and  on  this  ac- 
count had  bid  dinner  an  hour  earlier 


than  the  rest  of  the  family ;  scarcely 
^ye  minutes  after  finishing  his  meal,  he 
was  taken  ill,  had  repeated  vomitines* 
complained  of  violent  pains  in  the 
stom)ich,  and  cried  out  that  he  was 
poisoned.  The  whole  house  was  alarm- 
ed; a  carriage  was  immediately  sent 
into  Zell,  for  the  doctor,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  food  of  which  Christian 
Schein  had  partaken  was  examined. 
In  the  saucepan  in  which  the  soup  had 
been  made,  and  which  was  still  on  the 
fire,  a  white  substance  was  found, 
which  the  old  captain  carefully  took 
up,  and  put  into  a  vessel.  He  cast 
looks  of  suspicion  and  rage  upon  his 
son,  but  spoke  not  a  word  on  the  sub- 
ject with  him.  The  doctor  came» 
found  Schein  very  much  exhausted, 
but  without  further  symptoms  of  ill- 
ness ;  the  hurtful  matter  seemed  to 
have  been  brought  away  by  the  vomit- 
ing ;  the  medical  gentleman,  therefore, 
merely  ordered  liim  some  camomile 
tea,  and  drove  back  to  Zell,  accompa- 
nied by  the  captain,  who  after  some 
hours  returned. 

The  storm  that  now  broke  over 
Ludwig's  head  was  terrific.  Captain 
Sturm^ang  called  his  son  a  murderer, 
a  parricide,  a  monster,  who,  in  his 
accur<;ed  greed  for  money,  had  at- 
tempted to  poison  his  father  and  his 
brother ;  nay,  who  had  not  scrupled  to 
involve  in  the  same  destruction  the 
lives  of  the  innocent  servants  and  la- 
bourers, who,  as  he  must  have  known, 
would  all  have  partaken  of  the  deadly 
meal.  "Serpent,  devil,  I  renounce 
you  I**  shrieked  the  old  man  again  and 
affain,  in  accents  which  rage  rendered 
afmo&t  inarticulate ;  and  as  his  son 
stood  astonished,  bewildered,  stupified 
before  him,  not  hearing,  or  not  com- 
preheuding  his  furious  commands  to 
begone,  and  to  leave  that  housie  for 
ever,  he  at  length  snatched  up  his  pis- 
tols, and  would  certainly  have  com- 
mitted an  irreparable  crime,  had  not 
the  houi^ekccper  and  the  maid  thrown 
themselves  acreaming  between  the  two, 
and  forced  theyoun^  man,  confounded 
and  incapable  of  re^i^stance,  out  of  the 
room.  At  kngth,  out  of  his  father's 
presence,  he  fuund  words  to  ask, 
«  What  have  I  done  ?"  But  the  only 
answer  of  the  women  was  to  entreat 
him  to  leave  the  house  as  speedily  as 

EDssible.  At  the  same  time  they  hurried 
im  to  the  stable,  and  Theresa,  call- 
ing to  an  out-door  servant  to  lead  out 
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the  young  master's  horse  without  de- 
lay»  hastened  back  to  the  captain,  in 
order*  as  she  said,  to  prevent  his  fol- 
lowing his  son,  and  murdering  him  in 
the  yard. 

Meanwhile,  between  Margareta  and 
the  out-door  servant,  the  horse  was 
got  saddled,  his  master  looking  on  pas- 
sively, and  as  one  stunned,  till  the 
maid,  who  cried  bitterly  all  the  time, 
with  many  prayers  for  his  welfare,  ex- 
horted him  to  mount  and  begone.  But 
he  now  suddenly  recovered  his  recol- 
lection, and  peremptorily  declared  that 
he  would  not  go  forth  under  such  ac- 
cusations as  his  father  brought  against 
him,  that  he  would  go  back  and  know 
with  what  he  was  charged,  and  on  what 
grounds.  He  would  have  done  so,  had 
not  Christian  Schein  at  this  moment 
issued  from  the  house,  and,  with  terror 
in  his  looks,  cried — 

**  Brother !  Ludwig  I  for  God*8  sake 
no  delay  !  Your  father  has  pronounced 
his  malediction  upon  you,  and  is  at 
this  moment  sending  orders  to  the 
farm-servants  to  drag  you  through  the 
horse  pond.** 

«  Uar  I"  said  Ludwig,  "  yon  shall 
not  prevent  me  from  going  to  my  fa- 
ther." 

«  Believe  him,"  cried  the  house- 
keeper, who  followed  the  stepson  out 
of  the  house ;  "  he  tells  you  the  truth. 
Your  ^ther  has  given  you  his  curse, 
and,  if  you  stay  a  moment  longer,  you 
will  experience  ignominious  treat- 
ment." 

"  I  call  every  thing  sacred  to  wit- 
ness," said  Christian  Schein,  "  that  he 
was  giving  orders,  when  I  left  his  pre- 
sence, to  have  you  dragged  through 
the  horsepond,  and  driven  off  the 
grounds  with  cart-whips.** 

"He  was,  indeed,*'  said  Theresa, 
wringing  her  hands.  "  Oh,  for  pity's 
sake — for  your  mother*8  sake — go  at 
once." 

Silently  Ludwig  Sturmgang  mounted 
his  horse,  and  lef^,  without  a  farewell, 
a  house  endeared  to  him  by  no  one  re* 
collection  of  happiness.  From  X.  he 
wrote  to  his  father,  begging  only  to 
know  what  the  crime  was  by  which  he 
had  deserved  a  father's  malediction, 
and  such  abominahle  outrage  as  had 
been  threatened  him,  but  the  letter 
was  returned  unopened.  Deeply  hurt 
and  embittered  against  his  father,  he 
now  put  the  husiness  of  the  inheritance 
iato  the  hands  of  a  iawjer.-    The  l&w 


was  clearly  on  his  side,  and  he  won 
his  suit  with  costs.  The  little  capital 
thus  obtained  enabled  him  to  establish 
himself  in  business,  and  to  marry. 
Since  the  circumstances  above  related, 
he  had  spoken  neither  with  his  father, 
the  subrector,  nor  Christian  Schein. 
All  essays  towards  reconciliation  had 
failed,  and  the  persons  just  mentioned 
and  himself  had,  when  they  casually 
met,  met  as  strangers. 

**  What  you  have  told  me,"  said  I, 
when  Ludwig  Sturmgang  had  finished 
his  narration,  "  is  a  most  curious  and 
suspicious  story,  and,  if  some  strange 
error  be  not  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole,  it  is  clear  that  a  great  crime 
was  contemplated  by  some  one.  Ap- 
pearances are  certainly  against  you, 
and  I  wish  yon  would  answer  me  a 
few  questions,  which,  I  need  not  say, 
I  do  not  put  to  you  officially,  but  as  a 
friend.  ^  Tell  me  sincerely,  are  you 
conscious  of  no  negligence,  of  no 
thoughtlessness,  of  no  fault  in  this 
matter  ?*' 

"  Good  God  I  Mr.  Assessor,  do  you 
hold  me  capable  of  such  ?" 

'•  Every  one  is  capable  of  an  over- 
sight." 

« In  this  matter,  I  am  conscious  of 
none.** 

"  Do  you  helieve  that  the  substance 
in  the  saucepan  was  poison  ?" 

*'  I  don't  know  what  to  think." 

**  Did  you  carefully  lock  up  the  poi- 
son you  had  bought  ?" 

"  Carefully — and  put  the  key  in  my 
pocket.** 

*'  Why  did  not  you  use  the  poison 
at  once,  for  the  purpose  you  got  it 
for  ?** 

«*  I  did  use  about  the  half  of  it  ?'' 

•*  Ay  ?  You  didn't  tell  me  that  be- 
fore. When  did  you  use  it — and 
how  r 

*'  About  nine  o'clock  the  same  day 
that  the  whole  disturbance  happened,  I 
boiled  the  solution  in  the  kitchen,  and 
washed  my  horse  with  it  immediately 
after." 

"  Did  you  leave  the  kitchen  while  it 
was  on  the  fire  ?'* 

"  Not  a  moment." 

**  Did  Christian  Schein  know  that 
you  had  bought  the  poison  ?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  did — the  whole 
house  knew  it." 

"  Had  he  gone  to  the  town  that 
morning,  or  the  day  before  ?"  ^ 

**Nat  to  my  knowledge.     But  I 
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begin  to  see  that  you  have  conceived 
the  same  suspicion  that  I  entertain 
myself.'* 

"  What  is  that?" 

"  That  Schein  himself  put  the  poi- 
son into  the  soup.'* 

**  What  I  You  supose  that  he  meant 
to  poison  you^  and  fell  into  his  own 
snare  ?  I  confess  that  does  not  seem 
tome  very  likely." 

**  Nay,  I  do  not  look  on  him  as  ca- 
pable of  such  a  deed»  though  I  will  not 
deny  that  I  think  him  a  bad  fellow  : 
God  knows." 

**  Christian  Schein  makes  no  favour- 
able impression  upon  me,  but  to  prac- 
tise against  the  lives  of  his  stepfather 
and  stepbrother,  and  even  of  the  ser- 
vants, against  whom  he  could  have  no 
cause  of  enmity — to  contemplate  such 
wholesale  murder  is  a  stretch  of  wick- 
edness which  I  will  not  impute  to 
him." 

*'  Nor  I,  though  all  that  is  less  than 
the  crime  my  own  father  imputes  to 
me." 

**  Then,  supposing  he  had  meditated 
this  crime,  bow  very  improbable  that 
he  should  have  blundered  so  as  to  eat 
of  the  poisoned  food  himself.  But  I 
will  see  you  again  in  a  few  days,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  be  able  to  get  some  light 
on  the  subject.     Good  bye." 

I  proceeded  from  Sturmgang's  to 
the  apothecary,  and  demanded  a  sight 
of  his  poison  book.  It  appeared  that, 
in  the  month  of  A  ugust,  1 8 — ,  by  vir- 
tue of  a  police  certificate,  two  ounces 
of  arsenic  had  been  sold  to  Ludwig 
Sturmgang.  Neither  Captain  Sturm- 
gang,  nor  Schein,  nor  any  one  else  in 
the  house,  had  bought  poison  that 
year,  nor  the  year  before.  After  a  few 
days,  I  went  out  to  Dornfeld  again, 
requested  a  private  conversation  with 
the  captain,  told  him  that  his  son  had 
communicated  to  me  all  the  circum- 
stances of  their  disagreement,  so  far  as 
they  were  known  to  him,  and  begged 
him,  if  he  thought  me  worthy  of  bis 
confidence,  to  give  me  his  version  of 
the  occurrences.  He  related  them 
pretty  nearly  as  Ludwig  had  done,  and 
at  the  end  asked  me  if  I  now  found  his 
conduct  towards  his  son  any  way  un- 
natural or  inexplicable. 

"  But,  my  dear  captain,"  said   I, 
**  are  you  then  convinced  beyond  all 
doubt  that  the  substance  in  the  pot 
was  arsenic  ?" 
P^*'  I  know  it,  sir,"  replied  he  j  "for 


I  drove  into  town,  as  I  have  told  yon, 
with  the  doctor,  and  had  the  stuff  ex- 
amined by  the  apothecary,  who  at  once 
pronounced  it  arsenic.** 

**  But  how  can  you  tell  that  your 
son,  Ludwig,  threw  this  poison  inten- 
tionally into  the  pot  ?" 

"  I  am  certain  of  it,  Not  only  the 
maid  can  testify  that  he  was  the  whole 
morning  prowling  about  the  kitchen, 
but  Theresa — my  housekeeper — saw 
him,  from  her  storeroom,  go  to  the 
fire  and  put  something  into  the  pot.'* 

**  No  doubt,  into  the  pot  in  which 
he  was  making  the  wash  for  his 
horse." 

"  Not  at  all  1  he  was  done  with  that 
by  nine  o* clock,  and  went  into  the 
stable,  as  he  pretended,  to  wash  his 
horse.  It  was  half  past  ten  when  the 
housekeeper  saw  him  at  her  pot.*' 

**  If  that  be  true,  I  cannot  deny  that 
there  are  good  grounds  for  your  sus- 
picion— at  the  same  time  suspicion  ia 
not  proof." 

"Not  proof  I     By  ,  sir,  you 

are  proof  against  proof,  I  think ! 
Look  here !  My  son  and  I  quarrel — 
a  son,  mark  you,  that  never  loved  me  ; 
I  don*t  say  whose  fault  thatSs — mine, 
perhaps — but  such  is  the  fact ;  there 
never  was  love  between  us.  Well,  we 
quarrel,  he  wants  his  money,  he  can't 
marry  without  it ;  I  refuse  to  give  it 
him.  The  easiest  way  for  him  to  get 
this  money,  and  the  rest  of  my  pro« 
perty  into  the  bargain,  is,  to  put  roe 
out  of  the  way.  He  was,  from  child- 
hood up,  quick  in  his  determinations : 
he  buys  arsenic,  for  his  horse  he  says, 
but  my  stepson  is  near  being  poisoned 
next  day  with  his  dinner ;  arsenic  is 
found  in  the  soup-kettle;  the  house- 
keeper has  seen  my  son  at  that  very 

soup-kettle.  By ,  sir,  1  say  there's 

proof  there  to  hang  a  man:  I  have 
knotted  a  man  to  the  yard-arm  myself 
on  less  proof:  an  English  jury  would 
send  a  man  to  the  gallows  on  a  quarter 
as  much." 

«  I  will  not  say  that  appearances 
are  in  your  son's  favour,  and  yet  I  can- 
not resist  the  conviction  I  have  of  his 
innocence.  I  acknowledge  that  he 
would  have  a  bad  chance  with  ajury, 
even  out  of  England :  still  his  frank, 
honest  face,  I  think,  could  not  but 
have  its  effect  even  in  that  suspicious 
nation,  where,  in  direct  contradiction 
to  what  they  boast  of  the  spirit  of 
their  lawi  eyery  man  is  held  guilty  till 
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K^  can  prove  bimtelt*  innocent.  Tu 
ttiv  mtud,  CaptAin  Sturmgang*  there 
it  that  in  jonr  K>n*s  countenance  and 
iii*iio«r  vbtch  totallj  forbids  the  l>elief 
of  hit  bring  ca|»able  of  the  crime  jou 
•ttrtbate  to  him.  And  then  the  un. 
btcmitbed  life  he  haa  now,  for  several 
jrT*^  Wd  in  ottr  town — ^that  will  weigh 
m  bis  fmvoitr  with  all  reflecting  men. 
Brli#t«  ne,  there  is  some  sad  mistake 
ai  the  bottom  of  all  this  businej^s*- 
l^rkaps  something  woree.** 

••  A/,  truly,  \t  there  eoroething 
worse,  and  no  nersuasion  will  make 
me  think  otheriii»e/* 

••  Well,  sup;»o^e  your  suspicions 
jcstt  loor  son  has  suffered  for  his 
crime — has  proretl  himself  a  reformed 
Xbao  by  bis  conduct  ever  since.  Do 
■«>t  be  implacable :  if  he  had  not 
tinaed  you  w«.uld  would  have  nothing 
to  forgive ;  if  he  has,  forgive  him." 

-  My  good  sir,  I  have  thought  upon 
that  point,  and  made  up  my  mind. 
I  foc^pf  c  him  «  hat  he  has  done,  but  I 
•l«  out  and  cannot  forget  it.  You 
Bay  trll  bim  that ;  I  forgive  him,  but 
1  mill  not  have  him  come  into  my 
^-gbt*  As  for  my  fortune,  a  stiver  of 
It  be  shall  never  touch,  if  he  were  to 
CO  to  law  with  me  ten  times  over." 

^  llaie  you  spoken  with  the  sub- 
rrrtor  oo  the  subject  ?** 

**  I  have;  be  is  just  surh  another 
t  fltimcofal  blockhead  as — 1  waa  near 
•ayi.!^  something  uncivil — and  would 
hate  persuaded  me  to  a  complete  re- 
eeoci!iation«** 

••  Tbe  Mib- rector  ?* — cried  I,  in  osto- 
t  '>*bmfrat. 

**  Ay,  ay,  the  sub-rector — what  do 
%  m  Are  so  wonderful  in  that  ?  That's 
jovt  bke  htm.  Dut  I  have  told  him 
rocod* «  that  tbat'»  out  of  the  question ; 
ie  be  friendly  to  my  son  is  not  in  my 
T-.vrr  ;  I  can  t  answer  for  myself,  but 
\  s^gfat  sav  something  disagreeable  to 
.  ,t^^\X  it  E>etter  we  keep  separate,  give 
.  ttf  another  as  wide  a  berth  as  possible. 
A-^  sow,  my  good  nr,  if  yon  do  not 
vast  to  make'  roe  angry,  talk  to  roe  no 
a^re  oo  t>tts  subject.'* 

Mv  ffi-iath  was  closed  by  the  last 
vfiT^  Ilowevtr,  1  had  got  a  step 
f«rtbtr,  and,  although  1  took  good  care 
»•<  to  quit  the  groond  I  had  gaint  d, 
I  was  far  from  intending  to  stop  there. 
I  SA*  d.d  my  brst  to  put  the  old  sailor 
•a  a  good  boroour  with  himaelf  and 
»ew  M  the  eooversation  to  bis  voyages* 
(«t  hios  into  a  diacuasion  about  the 


comparative  merits  of  carronades  and 
cannons,  in  which — ^heaven  forgive  mel 
1  took  up  (knowing  nothing  of  the 
matter)  the  side  I  saw  he  was  opposed 
to,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
him  beat  roe,  which  I  must  say  he  did 
in  a  very  effectual  manner.  This  gave 
him  great  pleasure,  and  when  I  was 
going  away  he  begged  me,  with  real 
heartiness,  often  to  come  and  see  him, 
squeezed  my  hand,and  declared  that  he 
considered  me  un  honest  man.  I 
asked  him  to  come  see  me,  and  said 
mv  wife  would  be  much  gratiiied  to 
make  his  acquaintance,  to  which  he  re- 
plied that  he  did  not  like  going  out  of 
his  own  four  walls,  but  would  call  me 
u  real  good  fellow  if  I  would  bring  my 
wife  with  me  the  next  time  I  came, 
though,  he  added,  it  was  scarcely  a 
place  for  a  lady,  and  she  would  find 
little  to  repay  her  for  the  trouble  of 
the  vi.sit. 

This  was  exactly  what  I  wanted  ;  fcr 
my  plan  was  to  make  an  attack  upon 
him  with  the  help  of  his  daughter-in- 
law,  an  unassuming  and  amiable  young 
creature,  whom,  1  thought,  it  was  im- 
possible ho  should  hate,  although  she 
had  been  the  immediate  unhappy  cause 
of  the  family  distseuMon.  Should  be 
conceive  a  liking  for  her — or  should  she 
inspire  him  with  ever  so  slight  an  in- 
terest, it  might  be  hoped  that  he  would 
at  least  not  suffer  her  and  her  children 
to  want,  and  would  perhaps  even  find 
an  excuse  for  his  son,  in  the  matter  of 
the  unfortunate  lawsuit,  in  the  eager- 
ness of  the  latter  to  pos»e»s  himself  of 
such  a  treasure  as  this  lovely  young 
woman. 

I  communicated  this  plan  to  my  wife, 
and  got  her  to  go  to  Aladame  Sturm- 
gang  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the 
latter  to  come  into  it.  It  was  not 
without  hesitation  and  fear  that  Ma- 
dame Sturmgang  consented  to  the  pro- 
ject ;  she  had  heard  too  much  of  the 
blunt  manners,  stern  temper,  and  root- 
ed prejudices  of  her  father-in-law,  not 
to  tremble  at  the  thought  of  presenting 
herself  to  him  ;  the  uncertainty  of  the 
result,  and  the  dread  of  being  rudely 
and  savagely  treated  by  the  old  mer- 
man, balanced  the  hope  of  rendering 
her  husband  a  service  beyond  price. 
The  sense  of  duty,  however,  triumph- 
ed over  that  of  fear,  and  a  day  was  fixed 
for  our  visit  to  the  old  gentleman. 

Accordingly,  it  mi|(ht  be  three  weeks 
after  my  last  interview  with  Captain 
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Sbiniigangy  my  wife  and  \,  with  Ma- 
dame Sturmgang  and  her  eldest  boy* 
took  our  places  in  a  carriage,  and  drove 
out  to  Dornfeld.  The  young  wife 
was  to  be  presented  to  our  host  as  a 
friend  of  ray  wife's,  and  the  rest  was 
to  be  left  to  the  chapter  of  accidents. 
I  believe  there  was  not  one  of  us  whose 
heart  did  not  palpitate  as  the  carriage 
drove  up  to  the  door  ;  even  the  little 
boy  had  an  agitated  look,  caught  per- 
haps from  the  reflection  of  his  mamma's. 
The  captain,  who  had  had  notice  of 
our  visit,  was  on  the  steps  to  receive 
us.  All  right,  but — O  mercv  1  there 
stood  our  evil  genius,  the  suVrector, 
behind  him !  '<  I  with  yon  were  where 
the  pepper  grows,"  thought  I,  **  or 
in  a  ootter  place."  I  had  reason  for 
the  wish :  in  the  moment  that  we 
halted,  received  and  returned  the  cap- 
tain's greetings,  and  were  preparing 
to  get  out  of  the  carriage,  the  harsh 
voice  of  Mephistopheles  cried — 

'<  Eh !  what's  all  this  ?  You  here 
Madame  Sturmgang !" 

The  captain  started  back,  as  if  he 
bad  seen  a  Gorgon  : — 

**  Where  is  Madame  Sturmgang  !" 
cried  he. 

Without  speaking,  the  sub-rector 
lifted  bit  arm,  pointed  with  his  fore- 
finger at  the  unhappy  and  trembling 
young  wife,  now  half-choked  with  her 
tears,  and  stood  in  this  position  so  long 
that  he  gave  one  the  impression  of  a 
hand-post,  only  that  he  pointed  the 
way  old  Sturrogang's  compassion  and 
kind  feelings  were  liot  to  go. 

My  wife  and  I,  who  had  already 
stood  up  from  our  places,  sank  back 
into  them  with  fright ;  this  saved 
us  a  trouble,  for  the  captain,  whose 
astonishment  had  given  place  to  indig- 
nation, called  out  to  me  with  the  ici- 
est politeness — 

'<  Mr.  Assessor,  you  have  mistaken 
the  house.  Thi^  is  not  the  inn  ;  you 
will  find  it  about  half  a  mile  further 
on,  in  the  village." 

"  One  word,  captain.** 

He  turned  on  his  heel,  went  into 
the  houM,  and  shut  the  door  behind 
him  ;  the  ill-omened  handpo«t  was  no 
longer  in  view — it  had  done  it^  work. 
**  Home,**  said  1  to  the  coachman. 

*•  Oleum  et  operam  perdiHt\**  mut- 
tered I  to  myself,  and  did  all  in  my 
power  to  tranquillize  the  young  wife, 
who  was  near  fainting,  and  could  re- 
liave  henelf  only  by  tears.      When 


we  stopped  at  young  Stormgang's,  I 
had  no  need  to  tell  him  how  my  at- 
tempt had  sped ;  the  short  time  we 
had^  been  away,  and  the  disconsolate 
air  of  his  wife,  gave  him  bat  too  sure 
evidence  of  its  unhappy  issue.  Th« 
pain  his  features  expressed,  shewed 
that  he  had  sincerely  wished  and  hoped 
for  peace  with  his  father,  and  it  was 
most  reluctantly  that  I  was  compelled 
to  add  to  his  grief,  by  declaring  that 
I  could  interfere  no  further  in  the 
matter.  Half  a  year  passed,  after 
this,  without  my  seeing  either  the 
young  merchant  or  old  IronakuU 
again. 

The  president  of  the  Provincial 
Court  had  obtained  leave  of  absence, 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  baths 

of  P ,  and  the  direction  of  affairs 

devolved  upon  me ;  this  confined  me 
almost  the  whole  day  to  mjr  office, 
which  was  contiguous  to  the  sitting- 
room  of  my  wife.  One  day  tiM  bell 
rang,  my  wife  went  out  to  see  who 
was  there,  I  heard  eager  talking  in 
the  hall,  and  presently  after  the  cry 
of  an  infant  in  the  next  room.  What 
the  deuce,  thought  T,  does  she  bring 
such  an  animal  here  for  ?  To  mj  no 
small  alarm  the  music  came  nearer, 
and  by-and-by  my  wife  entered  the 
office,  with  a  carefully  wrapped  up 
baby  in  her  arms ! 

«  Look,  love !"  said  she.  <«  what  a 
darling  little  cherub  I" 

"O'  Lord!"  cried  I,  "no  nearer, 
there's  a  good  soul  I  Take  the  dar- 
ling little  cherub  away !" 

'*  Yes,  but  I  have  to  tell  yon  some- 
thing first,"  rejoined  my  wife  ;  **  the 
poor  little  dear  has  just  been  found 
in  the  fields.** 

'Mn  the  fields  1  Av,ay!  Who  found 
it  ?" 

*'The  people  are  there  in  the 
hall." 

<•  Capiul  I  I  had  too  little  bnsiness 
on  my  hands  as  it  was.  Well,  call 
them  in— call  them  in." 

Four  countrywomen  and  three  chil- 
dren were  now  ushered  in,  and  I 
jrlanced  involuntarily  at  the  three 
chairs. which  the  f»ffioe  containe«l. 

••  If  the  whole  villaire  these  tfood 
Women  bflon)^  to  is  coming,"  nntd  1 
to  my  wife,  "  I  mutt  lH»g  vou  to  get 
the  drawinff-room  in  n*.idmeas,  and 
to  put  all  the  chairs  in  the  house  into 
it,  for  we  must  have  places  for  As* 
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sescor  R— — •  and  the  derk  of  the 
court,  whom  I  will  thank  jou  to  send 
for  immediately." 

The  examination  waa  begun^'  and 
the  story  told  by  young  and  old  was 
this.  The  three  children  had  gone 
into  the  fields  to  gleaut  heard  a  taint 
cry9  and  found  on  a  crossway,  near  a 
farm  house,  the  child  lying.  They 
ran  Into  the  house,  into  the  village, 
spread  the  news,  the  four  women  came 
about  the  same  time  to  the  spot  where 
the  deserted  creature  lay,  and  forth- 
with commenced  a  procession  to  town, 
And  to  my  office.  I  asked  if  any  of 
them  had  given  the  child  drink.  Not 
one — the  compassionate  souls  had  been 
afraid,  one  and  all»  to  take  it  into 
their  houses*  lest  they  should  have  to 
keep  it.  They  were  all  agreed  that 
no  girl  out  of  their  village  could  be 
■the  mother  of  the  child,  as  there 
were  not  the  slightest  grounds  for 
supposing  that  a  secret  accouchement 
had  taken  place  there.  As  soon  as 
I  had  dismissed  them,  I  called  in  my 
wife,  whom  I  asked  if  she  had  any 
baby-linen  by  her.  She  blushed  to 
the  eyes  at  this  guestton  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  assessor  and  the  clerk, 
for  it  was  visible  enough  that  she 
would  very  soon  want  baby-linen  her- 
self; hoveverj  this  was  quite  hpropost 
and  I  said — 

**  There's  no  help  for  it ;  you  must 
act  as  child's  maid;  strip  the  little 
thing  to  the  last  thread,  and  dress  it 
ID  whatever  you  have  got,  for  we  must 
take  the  clothes  it  has  on  ad  acta — 
but  for  heaven's  sake,  get  it  something 
first  to  stop  ita  roaring." 

The  little  one's  clothes  were  of  ra- 
ther finer  Biaterials  than  ordinary; 
but  there  was  no  mark  to  be  discover- 
ed, which  might  serve  as  a  clue  to  the 
mother.  The  child  was  given  to  a 
woman  to  take  care  of,  and  the  tip- 
staff was  sent  the  same  evening  to  all 
the  shopkeepera  in  the  town,  to  show 
them  its  little  coat,  and  to  ask  them  if 
they  remembered  having  sold  any  of 
that  description  of  calico,  and  to  whom : 
two  shopkeepers  had  had  this  calico, 
and  named  different  maid-servants  in 
Zell  who  had  bought  some  of  it ;  but  the 
inquiries  set  on  foot  gave  no  grounds 
of  suspicion  against  any  of  these.  The 
next  day  the  tipstaff  was  sent  with  the 
cloth  to  the  neighbouring  villi^es,  to 
show  it  to  as  many  women  «s  possible* 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  in  this  way 


a  clue  to  the  delinquent.  This  mea^ 
sure  succeeded :  before  midday  he  came 
back  with  intelligence  that  several  wo* 
men  of  a  village  near  Dornfeld  dedar* 
ed  they  had  seen  Captain  Sturmgang's 
housekeeper,  Theresa  Frohberg,  wear 
a  gown  of  this  stuff  three  years  befbre, 
which  they  remembered  by  this  token, 
that  they  had  censured  her  at  the  time 
among  theinselves,  for  wearing  gar- 
ments above  her  degree,  and  prophe- 
sied there  would  no  good  come  of  it. 
.The  tipstaff,  before  returning  to  X., 
had  asked  an  out- door  servant  of  Cap- 
tain Sturmgang's  how  were  all  at 
Dornfeld,  and  received  for  answer  that 
all  there  were  well,  except  Madame 
Theresa)  who  was  ill  in  bed. 

My  next  step  was  to  send  the  dis- 
trict physician  to  visit  this  woman,  and 
from  his  report  I  learned  that  she  had 
been  delivered  of  a  child  within  a  few 
days,  but  was  now  in  a  state  which  ad- 
mitted of  her  being  judiciallv  inter- 
rogated. I  repaired  accordmgly  to 
Dornfeld  without  delay,  and  bad  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  from  her,  in  her 
first  alarm,  the  confession  that  shehad, 
three  days  before,  given  birth  to  a 
child,  the  father  of  which  was  Chris- 
tian Schein,  her  master's  stepson  ; 
that  she  had  concealed  her  conditiou, 
had  delivered  herself  in  secret,  and, 
according  to  previous  concert,  given 
the  babe  to  Schein,  who  left  it  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  human  habitations, 
that  it  might  be  the  sooner  found,  and 
not  perish.  She  acknowledged  that 
this  was  the  second  child  she  had  borne 
to  Christian  Schein,  but  the  former 
was  still-born,  and  had  been  buried  by 
its  father  in  the  garden. 

To  arrest  Schein  was  now  the  most 
pressing  concern,  but,  on  taking  steps 
for  that  purpose,  we  discovered  that 
that  bird  was  flown,  having  first  bro- 
ken open  the  captain's  desk,  and  taken 
out  of  the  same  three  hundred  dollars 
in  g^ld.  The  housekeeper,  however, 
I  had  removed  to  Zell  (on  the  doctor's 
certifying  that  this  might  be  done  with- 
out danger),  and  placed  in  the  prison 
infirmary,  under  tne  charge  of  a  care- 
ful nurse. 

The  next  morning  the  sub-rector 
entered  my  office,  with  a  face  rigid  as 
that  of  the  statue  in  Don  Juan. 

**  Mr.  Assessor,"  said  he,  in  a  holloa 
voice,  "  I  come  to  you  on  a  distressing 
occasion." 

I  requested — in  no  very  sympathia- 
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ing  manner,  I  am  afraid — to  know  how 
I  coald  serve  him. 

**  You  are  conducting  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  affair  of  my  brother's  house- 
keeper ?" 

1  bowed. 

**  And  my  nephew  is  implicated  ?" 

"  Sir,"  answered  I,  "  you  should  be 
aware  that  a  magiitrate  engaged  in  a 
criminal  investigation  does  not  take 
every  casual  inquirer  into  his  confi- 
dence." 

"  As  you  please :  I  know,  howeviT, 
that  he  is  implicated.*' 

«  Then,  sir,  as  a  magistrate,  I  must 
ask  you  how  you  know  it  :'* 

**  From  common  report,  and  from 
my  brother-in-law." 

"  Humph !" 

"  I  come  to  make  a  request  of  you. 
My  unfortunate  nephew  has  absconded, 
and  the  tribunal  will  of  course  do  its 
utmost  to  trace  and  arrest  him.  But 
it  would  be  a  bitter  digrace  for  me  to 
see  the  name  of  my  sinter,  of  my  ne- 
phew, in  the  Hue  and  Cry.  Can  you, 
and  will  you,  not  do  something  to  pre- 
vent this  scandal  ?" 

**  You  will  excuse  me,  Mr.  Sub- 
rector,  if  I  say  that  I  have  no  very 
urgent  motive  to  interfere  with  the 
cause  of  justice,  for  the  sake  of  spar- 
ing you  a  mortification." 

"  I  see  you  are  prejudiced  against 
me — misnnderstandmgs  " 

"  Ah  I — misunderstandings." 

"  I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Assessor,  that 
you  are  judging  me  unjustly.  It  is 
true  that  I  have  suffered  mvself  to  be 
imposed  on  by  that  unhappy  young 
man — that  1  have  had  a  better  opinion 
of  him  than  he  des^ervcd.  He  has  de- 
ceived me,  brought  shame  and  griff 
upon  his  family,  made  our  honest  name 
a  town-talk.  1  confess  I  expected,  for 
all  this,  rather  compassion  than  insult 
from  you." 

•'  Mr.  Sub-rector;  I  should  be  sorry 
to  in»ult  misfortune;  but  I  will  ac* 
knowledge  that  I  do  not  feel  very 
strongly  moved  to  compassion  for  you, 
because  I  have  seen  how  little  you 
showed  for  that  poor  young  fellow, 
Ludwig  Sturmgang,  who  nevertheless 
had  nearer  claims  on  you  tlian  yuu 
have  on  me." 

'*  Did  he  deserve  compassion?  God 
pity  my  poor  brother-in-law,  b«>t raved 
by  those  who  are  nearest  to  him  I 
The  hand  of  a  stranger  wtll  close 
his    eves,  for   one    son    after  ano- 


ther  shows  himself  unworthy  to  do 
it!" 

*'  That  is  not  so  certain.  I  believe 
young  Sturmgang  fully  worthy  to 
perform  that  pious  office,  and  should 
be  sorry,  Mr.  Sub-rector,  to  be  the 
wall  of  partition  that  separates  father 
and  son.  * 

"  There  is  no  one  but  my  brother- 
in-law  himself  that  can  remove  tbo 
wall  of  partition,  as  you  call  it.  I 
have  often  enough  tried  to  bring  them 
together,  to  move  my  brother-in-law 
to  forgiveness.  But  Ludwig  is  to  the 
full  as  impracticable  as  his  falber,  and 
after  he  had  so  contumaciously  re- 
jected my  mediation,  I  don*t  see  now  I 
should  have  gone  on  pressing  it  on 
him.  No,  I  look  on  that  young  man 
as  doubly  unworthy,  without  sense  of 
filial  love  or  of  common  gratitude. ** 

"  And  have  you,  Mr.  Sub-rector — 
have  you  endeavoured  to  mediate  in 
this  unhappy  quarrel?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  have :  who  should, 
if  I  did  not  ?" 

"  Who,  indeed?  And  may  I  entreht 
you  to  tell  me  in  what  manner  the 
young  man,  as  you  l)ave  expressed  it, 
contumaciously  rejected  your  media- 
tion!" 

**  My  nephew  Christian,  who  wish* 
ed  as  much  as  I  do  to  see  the  good 
understanding  between  his  father  and 
his  brother  restored,  went  several 
times  to  Ludwig,  to  induce  him,  if 
possible,  to  abandon  the  law  suit.  Oo 
these  occasions,  Ludwig  expressed 
himself,  regarding  me,  in  a  way  that 
made  me  highly  indignant — asserted 
that  I  belied  him  with  his  father  with 
a  view  to  get  a  share  in  bis  inheritance 
myself.  Such  aspersions,  I  confess, 
had  the  effect  of  greatly  embittering 
my  feeling  towards  him,  and  I  felt  in 
no  way  called  upon  to  make  him  a  per- 
sonal visit— which  otherwise  I  should 
have  done.  However,  about  two  yeara 
ago,  I  bad  got  my  brother-in-law  a 
good  deal  softened,  sent  my  nephew  to 
Ludwigt  and  bid  him  use  the  moment^ 
as  I  was  convinced  that  if  be  would 
now  beg  bis  father's  pardon,  a  com- 
plete reconciliation  would  be  brought 
about.  How  was  my  good  will  requi- 
ted? Ludwig  answered  my  nephew, 
'  Tell  your  uncle,  he  may  tan  the  hides 
of  his  scholars  as  much  as  be  pleases, 
but  that  I  am  a  little  too  old  to  have 
the  fifth  commandment  flogged  Into 
me.' " 
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«<Yottr  nepbeir  brought  you  that 
messwQ  from  Lndwi^  ?" 

**  He  did — and  a  still  more  imperti- 
nent message  than  that:  *  And  tell 
him»  moreoTery'  added  this  graceless 
young  man;  that  he  may  bless  his  stars 
that  he' has  not  me  for  a  scholar,  for 
I  would  get  up  a  revolution  in  the 
school-room,  and  by*— I  need  not  re- 
peat his  oaths — *  we'd  flog  the  (log- 
ger.'" 

•*  Very  disrespectful,  indeed/* 

*'  That  was  not  the  worst.  *  And  as 
for  my  father,'  he  went  on,  'you  may 
tell  him  from  me  that  the  state  showed 
itB  judgment  in  not  promoting  him, 
and  that  it  was  a  fortunate  day  for  the 
navy  when  he  left  it.  And  tell  him 
he  did  well  when  he  planted  nie  be- 
hind a  counter  instead  of  talcing  me  to 
sea,  for  by' — more  oaths — '  I'd  have  had 
the  crew  in  a  mutiny  in  three  days, 
and  we'd  have  hung  the  old  tiger  at 
the  yard-arm.'  I  should  like  to  know, 
Blr.  Assessor,  what  you  think  of 
that?" 

"  And  your  nephew  delivered  that 
message  to  Captam  Sturrogang  ?" 

**  He  did,  with  fear  and  trembling," 

*«  Well,  Mr.  Sub-rector,  I  begin  to 
think  we  have  all  of  us  fallen  into 
some  errors  of  judgment.  But  no 
more  on  the  subject  at  present — leave 
the  rest  to  me.  I  have  now  to  attend 
the  court,  and  must  pray  you  to  ex- 
cuse me." 

When  a  culprit  has  once  made  a 
confession  of  his  main  offence,  it  is 
generally  not  very  difficult  to  bring 
bim  to  acknowledge  his  minor  ones. 
This  reflection  induced  me  to  examine 
the  housekeeper  with  respect  to  the 
poisoniDg  affair.  To  my  surprise  and 
vexation  she  stuck  to  ner  old  story, 
that  she  had,  from  the  store-room,  seen 
Ludwig  Sturmgang  spill  something 
out  of  a  paper  bag  into  the  soup-kettle, 
and  at  every  subsequent  examination 
she  repeated  this  without  variation. 
I  had  the  young  man  summoned,  and 
asked  him  (though  not  on  his  oath,  as 
it  was  possible  that  he  might,  in  the 
course  of  the  inquiry,  have  to  appear 
before  the  tribunal  as  an  accused  per- 
son) when  he  had  last  spoken  with 
Christian  Schexn.  He  answered,  on 
the  day  he  left  his  father's  house.  I 
admonished  him  that  it  was  probable 
this  question  might  be  put  to  him  on 
his  oath  within  »  few  days.  Here- 
plied  that  he  could  give  no  other  an- 
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swer  to  it  then  than  he  had  now  done. 
In  reply  to  further  questions  he  dis- 
tinctly denied  that  he  had  ever  had  a 
conversation  with  his  stepbrother  re- 
specting the  sub-rector  or  a  reconcilia- 
tion. I  asked  him  (without  mention- 
ing the  assertion  of  the  housekeeper) 
had  he  gone  at  all*  to  the  soup-kettle 
on  the  day  of  the  alleged  attempt  to 
poison.  He  answered  most  decidedly 
in  the  negative ;  there  was  nothing 
to  take  him  to  the  soup-kettle  on  that 
or  any  other  day.  The  whole  business 
seemed  to  me  a  tangled  yarn,  <nd  I 
dismissed  Ludwig  Sturmgang  without 
coming  to  any  conclusion. 

«  After  all,"  thought  I,  "  he  may  be 
guilty,  and  that  a  jury  would  pro- 
nounce him  so  is  almost  certain.  The- 
resa Frohberg's  intrigue  with  Schein, 
to  be  sure,  throws  suspicion  on  her 
testimony ;  and  yet  her  persisting  in  it 
now,  after  the  flight  of  her  lover,  and 
when  she  can  have  no  conceivable  in- 
terest in  blackening  young  Sturmg^g, 
is,  to  say  the  feast,  very  embarrassing. 
In  my  heart  I'm  convinced  of  his  in- 
nocence ;  but— -thank  heaven  I'm  not 
on  his  jury." 

An  event  occurred  the  next  day 
which  solved  the  riddle.  A  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  housekeeper,  and  bear- 
ing the  Bremen  post-mark,  was  handed 
to  the  court ;  it  was  from  her  seducer, 
and  ran  thus :— • 

"  Dearest  Theresa, 

"  Before  I  leave  my  country 
for  ever,  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse 
which  bids  me  send  you  a  last — an 
eternal  farewell.  I  am,  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear,  safely  arrived  in  Bremen, 
and  sail  an  hour  hence  for  New  Or- 
leans. Ere  you  receive  this,  the  shores 
of  Europe  will  have  disappeared  from 
my  view.  We  shall  meet  no  more. 
Forget  me,  Theresa ;  but  bo  assured 
that  you  will  never  be  forgotten  by 

**  Your  sincerely  broken-hearted 

"  Christian  Schein." 

On  reading  this  letter,  the  unfortu- 
nate creature  broke  into  bitter  tears, 
and  cursed  the  author  of  her  misery. 
She  now  confessed  that  she  had  been 
the  tool  of  this  miscreant  in  her  incul- 
pation of  Ludwig  Sturmgang.  Schein 
had  promised  her  marriage,  hut  there 
were  two  hindrances  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise — the  life  of  Captain 
Sturmgang,  and  Ludwig's  clauns  as 
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his  heir.     The  captain  was  old,  and 
breaking  down ;  they  could  reckon  on 
his  being  soon  out  of  the  way^  but 
the  heir  was  a  more  serious  obstacle. 
Schein,  however,  had  long  profited  hj 
the  absence  of  theyounp^er  Sturmgang, 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  old  mauj 
and  insure  himself^  at  least,  a  legacy ; 
nor  had  he  neglected  his  many  oppor- 
tunities to  blacken  Ludwig  in  his  fa- 
therms  eyes.     Ludwig's  betrothal*  and 
the  pecuniary  disagreement  between 
him  and  his  father,  enlivened  the  hopes 
of  t}ie  abandoned  ^ir  to  make  their 
harvest  at  his  expense,  and  the  acci- 
dental circumstance  that  his  horse  fell 
sick  at  Domfeld,  and  that  he  got  ar- 
senic to  wash  it,  inspired  them  with 
the  hellish  plan,  which  was  as  hastily 
carried  out,  as  it  was  conceived,    of 
making  the  old  man  believe  that  his 
son  intended  to  poison  him.     By  the 
prospect  of  being  now  shortly  able  to 
marry,  Schein  induced  the  housekeeper 
to  aid  him  in  this  work.     She  went  in 
the  evening  into  the  town,  and  bought 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  tartar  emetic ; 
this  she  gave  to  Schein,  who  placed  in 
her  hands  the  arsenic,  which  he  had 
got,  by  means  of  a  false  key,  out  of  his 
brother's  desk.     Theresa  put  the  poi- 
son into  the  soup,  after  she  had  served 
her  lover  with  his  own  portion,  and 
this,  having  mixed  the  emetic  in  it,  he 
immediately  took.  It  was  not  long  down 
before  he  was  seized  with  vomiting ; 
he  cried  out  that  he  was  poisoned ; 
the  housekeeper  pretended  to  recollect 
having  seen  the  captun's  son  put  some- 
thing into  the  pot ;  it  was  examined, 
and  the  arsenic  was  found.     This  plan 
succeeded:   the  father  and  son  were 
irreconcilably    disunited;    the  latter 
hardly  knowing  why,    for  Theresa's 
testimony  against  him  had  never  come 
to  his  ears,  and  he  was  not  aware  of 
his  father's  grounds  either  for  believ- 
ing that  the  matter  found  in  the  pot 
was  arsenic,  or  for  concluding  that  he 
had  put  it  in. 

To  exasperate  both  parties  the  more 
against  each  other,  and  to  render  any 
danger  of  a  reconciliation  more  un- 
like^. Christian  Schein  had  fabricated 
the  malediction  and  threat  of  ignomi- 
nious treatment,  which  he  announced 
to  Ludwig  on  the  part  of  his  father, 
and  had  afterwards  brought  to  the 
captain  and  the  sub-rector  accounts 
equally  mendacious,  of  his  having 
viiitM  young  Stnrmgaag  on  wnim 


of  peaoe,  add  of  the  insultiiig  mes- 
sages, to  both  the  old  gentlemen,  by 
which  the  rebellious  son  had  met  these 
overtures. 

Theresa  Frohberg  had  been  the 
faithful  ally  of  Schein  in  aU  these  mea- 
sures ;  and,  even  when  their  intrigpue 
came  to  light,  and  the  seducer  ab- 
sconded, she  continued  to  keep  the 
secret  of  their  alliance,  believing  that 
Schein,  once  beyond  the  reach  of  pur- 
suit, would  not  fail  to  provide  her  with 
the  means  of  rejoining  him,  or  would 
even,  perhaps,  return,  when  the  scaiii- 
dal  was  blown  over,  and  sit  as  fast  mm 
ever  in  his  Btepfather*s  favour;  for 
she  had  not  been  informed  of  the  act 
of  theft  which  had  preceded  his  flight. 
Now,  however,  he  had  cast  her  oft, 
and  all  motive  for  concealment  of  the 
truth  was  at  an  end.  The  two  rogues 
had  fallen  out,  and  honest  men,  ac- 
cording to  the  proverb,  came  by  thdr 
own. 

No  sooner  had  I  received  the  above 
confession,  than  I  despatched  the  tip^ 
staff  to  summon  the  captain  and  the 
sub-rector  to  give  evidence  before  the 
court.  After  asking  them  some  ques- 
tions about  Christian  Schein's  amour 
with  the  housekeeper,  I  said  to  the 
captain— 

"  Sir,  the  tribunal  has  been  com- 
pelled to  intrude  into -your  domestic 
secrets,  because,  as  I  need  not  tell  you, 
it  is  instituted  to  the  end  of  discover- 
ing and  punishing  criminals.  It  is 
known  to  you  that  arsenic  was  brongbl 
into  your  house  for  a  certain  alleged 
purpose,  and  was  there  used  as  the 
means  of  an  intended  crime." 

"  It  is  but  too  well  known  to  me/' 

**  You  yourself  have  named  your 
housekeeper  to  me  as  a  witness ;  it 
has  become  necessary  that  you  should 
hear  her  testimony  before  the  court." 

'<  Pray  spare  me  the  humiliation  of 
bearing  the  crime  of  my  son  deposed 
to  before  a  public  tribunal." 

"  I  am  sorrv  to  say  it  cannot  be." 

I  rang,  and  directed  that  Theresa 
Frohberg  should  be  brought  in.  She 
appeared  pale  and  dejected.  I  bid 
her  repeat  her  deposition  of  yester- 
day. 

It  was  done.  The  two  old  men 
stood  as  if  turned  into  stone,  as  the 
story  of  the  prisoner  removed  the 
scales  from  their  eyes. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  be  se 
good  as  to  walk  into  the  waithig-room 
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till  these  depositions  are  signed  and 
sealed.  I  will  be  with  you  in  a  few 
minutes.** 

The^  did  80>  and  I  shortly  followed 
them. 

**  NoWy"  said  1»  **  I  must  request 
jou  •  to  accompany  me  a  short  dis* 
tance." 

I  said  this  with  so  official  a  look, 
and  in  so  civilly  peremptory  a  tone  of 
Toioe^  that  thev  thought  I  had  autho- 
rity to  take  them  wherever  I  pleas- 
ed, and  followed  roe  without  a  word. 
Both  looked  like  men  suddenly  awak- 
enedy  and  not  knowing  rightly  whe- 
ther they  were  in  the  body  or  out  of 
the  body.  Need  I  tell  the  reader  that 
I  led  them  to  Ludwig  Sturmgang's  ? 

As  we  were  at  the  door^  and  I  was 
going  in,  the  captain  grasped  my  arm, 

and  asked — 

''Sir,  what  does  this  mean? — where 
are  you  bringing  me  ?" 

*'  Go  with  him,"  said  the  sub-rector, 
soothingly.  **  Let  the  assessor  have 
his  way,  he  means  your  good." 

With  these  words,  he  pressed  my 
band. 

We  went  in.  The  shop-boy  was 
behind  the  counter ;  the  young  wife 
sat  in  the  parlour,  rocking  the  cradle, 
and  sewinff.  At  the  sight  of  the  old 
captain,  she  sprang  up  with  a  cry  of 
terror,  and  darted  out  of  the  room. 

**  What's  the  matter  ?"  said  Lud- 
wig, coming  in  ;  but,  as  he  saw  his  fa- 
ther and  his  uncle,  his  arms  fell  as  if 
paralyaed  at  his  sides.  Father  and 
son  stood  at  the  two  opposite  doors  of 
the  room.  It  was  an  even  chance 
whether  they  were  to  advance  towards 
eaoh  other  op  to  draw  back. 

'<  Stunngang,"  said  I  to  the-  young 
maoj  **  it  was  I  that  brought  your  fa* 
tber  and  your  uncle  hither ;  they  did 
not  know  my  purpose,  though  I  dare 
say  they  guessed  it.  The  moment  is 
coma— the  quarrel  is  at  an  end — all  is 
explained.  Starmgang,  throw  your* 
self  into  your  father's  arms." 

Starmgang  stood  as  if  his  shoes  were 
part  of  ih»  floor. 

**  Capeain*  then,  embrace  your  son." 

He  stood  like  his  son's  counterpart. 

««  Mr.  Sub-rector,"  appealed  I — but 
he  was  crying. 

««Good  folks,"  said  I,  ''do  you 
mean  to  put  me  in  a  passion  ?  Lud* 
wig  Sturmgang,  will  you  be  friends 
with  your  fkther  ?" 

**  I  win,**  answered  he,  quickly. 

^Gaptidnf  has  your  enmity  no  end?" 


**  It  is  past,"  was  his  equally  quick 
reply. 

"  Well,  then,  when  two  people  that 
have  fallen  out  mean  to  be  good 
friends  again,  why,  either  one  of  them 
mttfttake  the  first  step,  or  both  muststep 
out  together.'   Come — together  be  it." 

**  No,"  said  Ludwig  Sturmgang, 
stepping  forward,  "  I  am  the  son— the 
first  step  belongs  to  me.  Father,  there 
is  my  hand— forgive  me !" 

"  Stop  I"  shouted  the  old  man, 
"  stand  back  I  Mine  must  be  the  first 
step^  it  is  I  that  have  to  say  'For- 
give I*  I  alone  am  ^ilty  of  all  this 
misery.  My  poor,  poor  Ludwig,  I 
have  done  thee  bitter,  ay,  bitter  and 
cryinff  wrong.     God  forgive  me  I" 

"  Hurra  r'  cried  I,  and  with  a  spring 
was  in  the  kitchen.  "  In  with  you, 
Madame  Sturmgang,"  said  I  to  the 
trembling  ^oung  wife;  "you'll  find 
none  but  friends  in  the  parlour." 

The  following  Sunday  my  wife  and 
I,  in  compliance  with  a  formal  invita- 
tion, sent  two  days  before,  dined  at 
Dornfeld.  The  company  was  not 
large  ;  there  were  only  ourselves,  the 
Sturmgangs,  and  the  sub-rector.  Af^er 
dinner,  the  captain  presented  us  pipes, 
aud  bid  Margareta  bring  a  light,  which 
she  did,  sobbing  violently,  as  she  had 
done,  to  the  great  peril  of  the  Cap- 
tain's equanimity,  all  dinner  time. 

"  I  have  got  no  matches,"  said  the 
old  gentleman  ;  "  but  here  is  some  pa- 
per. Good  Mr.  Assessor,  will  you 
tear  it  neatly  into  strips :  we  can  light 
ourpipes  with  it  very  well." 

The  wiU  was  in  a  very  few  minutes 
torn  up,  and  helped  to  light  the  "  ca* 
luroet  of  peace." 

"  I  want  a  purchaser  for  Dornfeld," 
said  the  Captain  to  me.  "  I'm  going  to 
live  with  the  children  in  town.  It's 
so  dull  out  here." 

I  puffed. 

By  and  by,  the  sub-rector  drew  roe 
to  a  window. 

"When  is  your  office  open?"  asked  he. 

"  Day  after  to-morrow."   Puff,  puff. 

"  I  wish  to  make  my  will,"  said  he. 

"  I  can  guess."     Puff,  puff,  puff. 

"  What  ?     Who  my  heir  is  to  be  ?" 

Puff,  puff,  puff. 

He  pressed  my  hand. 

"  Are  you  still  angry  with  me  ?" 

"  Ye  watchful  stars," thought  I,  "and 
I  have  called  this  man  Mephistopheles  I 
'  Wise  judges  are  we  of  each  other  1'  " 
Puff,  puff,  puff-f-f-f-f. 
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THE   IDEAL   OF  IMITATIVE  ART. 


Kugleh's  Hand-book*  is  admittedly 
the  authority  on  the  subject  of  the 
principal  schools  of  painting  in  Europe. 
It  \%i  in  fact>  an  indispensable  compa- 
nion to  the  amateur  who  visits  the 
great  foreign  and  British  galleries  of 
art.     The  two  first  parts  of  this  valu- 
able manual  are  translated  from  the 
original  German  by  a  fair  country- 
woman of  our  own^  whose  refinement 
of  taste  in  all  matters  connected  with 
the  liberal  arts  is  only  equalled  by  her 
accurate  scholarship  and  happy  fluency 
of  diction.^   The  first  part,  contain- 
'ing  the  Italian    school^   has  already 
appeared  under  the  able    editorship 
of  Mr.  Eastlake^  and  was  reviewed  in 
our  number  for  July>  1842.  To  the  pre- 
sent volune  is  prefixed  a  short  essay 
by  Sir  Edmund  Head^  contuninff  a 
good    deal    of  sound   and    sensible 
criticism^  which,  as  interesting  and 
intelligible   to    the    general   reader, 
we  propose  to  examine   so  far  as  it 
bears  on  the  question  before  us,  in  con- 
nexion, or  rather  contrast,  with   a 
treatiset  of  a  very  different  stamp, 
though  partially  dcuing  with  the  same 
subject.    It  is  just  possible  that  those 
who    value   the   one  mav  relish  the 
other ;  but  nothine,  certainly,  can  bo 
more  perfectlv    dissimilar    than   the 
mode  of  thinking  and  talking  adopted 
by  Head,   and  that  assumed  by  the 
••  Graduate  of  Oxford."    The  one  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  common  sense 
and  common  feeling  of  all  enlightened 
readers ;  the  other  discourses  of  what 
we  were  wont  to  hear  called  the  ^  esthe- 
tics".—but  what  he  teaches  us  to  desig- 
nate the  "  theoria"— of  imitative  art, 
and  can  icarcelT  expect  to  be  intelli- 
gible to  more  than  the  initiated  few 
who  draw  a  religion  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary objects  of  taste,  and  find  not  only 
•«  books  in  the  running  brooks,**  and 
**  sermons  in  stones/'  but  metaphysics  in 
off- skips,   and  intricate  svstems    of 
ethics  in  Turner's  prisma  tic  MrorrenW. 


Let  us  endeavour  to  write  for  the 
medium  capacity  of  mankind ;  and,  in 
dealing  witn  a  subject  which  may  be 
either  very  plainly  handled,  or  involved 
in  hopeless  mystery,  seek  to  bring  dii6- 
culties  to  the  level  of  ordinary  appre* 
hensions,  rather  than  elevate  sunple 
nature  to  a  height  at  which  we  may 
bid  defiance  to  criticism,  on  the  same 
principle  as,  according  to  the  sarcastic 
Rousseau,  the  Parisian  ladies  raised 
the  standard  of  morals  to  an  elevation 
unapproachable  by  the  most  exalted 
female  virtue. 

That  we  shall  in  this  age  of  affected 
sentiment  draw  down  upon  ourselves 
a  considerable  weight  of  fashionable 
indignation  we  fully  expeot,  and  are 
quite  prepared  for  the  moral  avalanche. 
Well  do  we  know  that  the  faintest 
echoes  of  the  plain  are  enough  to  dis- 
turb certain  sensibilities  where  they 
sleep  in  their  inaccessible  and  profit- 
less sublimitv  above  us;  and  fated 
though  they  be  to  melt  when  they  are 
exposed  long  enough  to  an  ordinary 
temperature,  the  consequences  to  us 
may  in  the  mean  time  be  suflSdently 
disastrous.  Still  we  cannot  for  the 
life  of  us  consent  to  be  silent ;  at  all 
hazards  we  must  ruse  our  voice  for 
the  guidance  or  warning  of  our  fel- 
low-voyagers, and  are  determined  to 
check  the  rash,  or  encourage  the  timid, 
though  it  be  at  some  personal  risk  to 
ourselves. 

The  scholastic  theology  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  forms  an  example  of  how  any 
subject  may  be  mystified  by  those  whose 
design  is,  w>t  to  enlighten*  The  aame 
mode  of  dealing  with  any  other  topic 
of  human  inquiry  will  lead  to  the 
same  result: — nothing  is  so  clear, 
pure,  or  wOural  as  not  to  admit  of 
nemg  wrapped  in  obsouri^  ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  world  of  taste — nay, 
even  of  action — ^might  become  the 
same  chaos  religion  was  onoe  resolved 
into,  should  the  '*  theoria  **  of  Oxonian 


*  Kuglcr's  Hand-book  of  Painting.  Part  II.— The  German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch 
Schools.  Edited,  with  notes,  by  Slr  Edmund  Head,  Bart*  LoDdon :  John  Mur- 
ray.    184<L 

t  Modem  Painters.  VoL  IL  Containing  a  Trcatisi»  on  the  Imaginative  and 
Theoretic  Faculties.  By  a  Graduate  of  Oxford.  London:  Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.     1846. 
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graduates  be  permitted  to  iniluence 
the  student  of  the  arts  and  sciences  to 
any  extent. 

In  pamtlng-^indeed  m  all  the  imi- 
tative arts — it  is  the  question  of  the 
Ideal  which  has  engaged  more  than 
any  other  the  controversial  energies  of 
theoretic  inquirers.  It  has  been  agi- 
tated since  the  dajs  of  Cicero  and 
Quintilian,  and  will  probably  remain 
for  ever  to  be  agitated^  unless  indeed 
it  be  finally  swallowed  up  in  the  pro- 
found depths  of  the  **  graduate  of  Ox- 
ford's*' metaphysics.  It  may  explain  the 
"ideal**  better  perhaps  than  any  verbal 
definition  could  doj  to  say  that  it  is  the 
quality  which  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
schools  are  said  to  be  most  withouty 
and  which  the  early  sculptures  of 
Greece  possessed  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion. The  doctrine  of  the  ideal,  accord- 
ing to  the  ultra-idealists,  is  that  accord- 
ing to  which  it  is  held  necessary  that 
the  artist  should  improve  and  ennoble 
nature  by  having  recourse  to  some 
storehouse  of  grand  forms  existing  in 
his  own  imagination — or,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed by  Meyer  and  Schulze  in  their 
notes  to  Winkelmann,  fret  gedickteU 
and  standing  complete  before  the  men- 
tal eye.  In  their  theory,  not  merely 
IS  it  held  that  most  individual  models 
are  imperfect,  but  that  no  individual 
model,  however  beautiful,  can  possess 
that  indescribable  something  essential 
to  the  highest  works,  simply  because  it 
is  individual.  Such  is  &e  doctrine  of 
the  idealists. 

That  of  the  <«  realbts"  is  shortly 
stated  by  Sir  Edmund  Head  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*'  It  is  admitted  that  most  individual 
models  have  some  defects,  but  that  the 
correction  of  these  defects  must  be 
drawn  from  the  contemplation  of  other 
individual  forms,  and  that  forms  may 
and  do  exist  which  the  artist  cannot 
copy  too  closely — ^in  which  the  indivi- 
dnjl  character — that  is,  in  other  words, 
the  life  and  reality  of  nature — will  be, 
if  he  can  attain  to  it,  a  source  of  the 
highest  excellence,  not  a  subject  for 
censure.  In  correcting  the  defects  of 
the  model  before  him  at  the  moment,  his 
recollection  of  finer  models  is  better 
than  nothing ;  but  the  reality  of  those 
finer  models  would  be  bettor  than  the 
recollection." 

The  fact  is,  the  true  theory  lies 
between  these  extremes,  and  is  best 
expressed  by  Burke  in  his  letter  to 


Barry  (see  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  vol. 
i.  p.  421). 

"Without  the  power  of  combining 
and  abstracting,  the  most  accurate 
knowledge  of  forms  and  colours  will 
produce  only  uninteresting  trifles ;  but, 
without  an  accurate  knowlege  of  forms 
and  colours,  the  most  happy  power  of 
combining  and  abstracting  will  be  ab- 
solutely useless ;  for  there  is  no  faculty 
of  the  mind  which  can  bring  its  energy 
into  effect,  unless  the  memory  be  stored 
with  ideas  for  it  to  work  upon.  These 
ideas  are  the  materials  of  invention, 
which  is  only  a  power  of  combining  and 
abstracting,  and  which,  without  such 
materials,  would  be  in  the  same  stato 
as  a  painter  without  canvas,  board,  or 
colours.  Experience  is  the  only  means 
of  acquiring  ideas  of  any  kind ;  and  con- 
tinual observation  and  study  of  one 
class  of  objects,  the  only  way  of  render- 
ing them  accurate. 

'*The  painter  who  wishes  to  make 
his  pictures  (what  fine  pictures  must 
be)  nature,  elevated  and  improved, 
must,  first  of  all,  gain  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  nature  as  it  is. 

"It  is  not  by  copying  antique  sta- 
tues, or  by  giving  a  loose  to  the  imagi- 
nation in  what  are  called  poetical  com- 
positions, that  artists  will  be  enabled  to 
produce  works  of  real  merit,  but  by  a 
laborious  and  accurate  investigation  of 
nature  upon  the  principles  observed  by 
the  Greexs.  First,  to  make  themselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  common 
forms  of  nature ;  and  then,  by  selecting 
and  combining,  to  form  compositions  ac- 
cording to  their  own  elevated  conceptions. 
Homer  and  Shakspeare  had  probably 
never  seen  characters  so  strongly  marked 
as  those  of  Achilles  and  Lady  Macbeth — 
at  least,  we  may  safely  say  that  few  of 
their  readers  have,  and  yet  we  all  feel 
that  these  characters  are  drawn  from 
nature ;  and  thus,  if  we  have  not  seen 
exactly  the  same,  we  have  seen  models 
and  mmiatures  of  them.  The  limbs  and 
features  are  those  of  common  nature, 
but  elevated  and  improved  by  the  taste 
and  skill  of  the  artist.  This  taste  may 
be  the  gift  of  nature,  the  result  of  orga-^ 
nization ;  and  the  skill  may  be  acquired 
by  habit  and  study :  but  the  ground- 
work, the  knowledge  of  the  limbs  and 
features,  must  be  acquired  by  practical 
attention  and  accurate  observation." 

The  writer  of  the  essay  before  us 
very  properly  judges,  that  many  of 
those  persons  who  have  been  most 
fluent  in  their  praises  of  the  ideal,  have 
had  a  very  indistinct  notion  of  their 
own  meaning. 
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**  At  one  time  the  feeling  was  definite 
enough :  the  vague  mannerism  of  the 
Eclectic  painters  produced  exag&^erated 
adherence  to  what  was  called  '  Nature,' 
on  the  part  of  the  'naturalists.'  The 
theory  of  the  pure  Ideal  was  the  direct 
antithesis  to  the  doctrine  of  this  latter 
school,  who  asserted  in  practice,  if  not 
in  words,  that  it  was  right  to  adhere  to 
the  reality  of  the  world  around  them  so 
closely,  as  to  adopt  any  form  which 
happened  to  present  itself,  and  apply  it 
to  every  subject  which  they  wished  to 
punt.  The  former,  shocked  by  the 
violation  of  all  propriety,  ezaegerated 
and  maintained  more  strongly  than  ever 
the  power  and  the  necessity  of  surpass- 
ing and  elevatine  nature.  Painters  like 
Caravaggio,  and  some  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan masters,  would  occasion^ly  take  a 
model  at  random,  and  set  a  beggar  or  a 
clown  to  represent  a  saint  or  a  hero — 
thus  painting  with  all  the  vuk^ar  asso- 
ciations of  common  life  the  hi^est  and 
most  pathetic  subjects,  and  depriving 
them  of  their  reiX  force  and  beauty. 
They  erred,  not  because  thev  imitated 
nature,  but  because  thev  imitated  na- 
ture in  a  form  unsuited  to  their  end, 
and  perhaps  otherwise  offensive.  Ac- 
cording to  their  view,  by  the  word  'na- 
ture* we  were  to  understand  any  single 
object  which  accidentally  presented  it- 
self, without  selection  and  without  refe- 
rence to  its  fitness  for  conveving  any 
particular  conception.  In  this  sense, 
undoubtedlv,  it  will  be  true  that  the 
painter  and  the  sculptor  must  refrain 
from  the  imitation  or  nature.  But  na- 
ture does  not  necessarily  mean  this,  or 
anything  like  this ;  and  there  is  an  am- 
biguity m  the  word  as  applied  through- 
out these  arguments.  At  one  time  it 
is  taken  to  signify,  as  has  been  said, 
any  chance  object ;  at  another,  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  visible  world  around  us, 
from  which  aggregate  must  be  derived 
by  the  artist  that  form  which  best  fits 
the  feeling  of  his  subject.  Now,  in  the 
latter  sense,  it  is  clear  either  that  na- 
ture, and  nature  only,  is  the  ultimate 
source  of  every  image  conceived  by  the 
artist,  or  that  we  must  maintain  the  ex- 
istence of  certain  innate  types  or  forms 
in  the  mind  of  every  great  genius — types 
which  are  supposed  not  to  be  the  result 
of  contemplating  the  natural  objects 
round  us,  but  to  have  been  drawn  in 
some  mysterious  manner  from  the  in- 
visible world.  When  thus  nakedly  stat- 
ed, however,  there  are  few  or  none  who 
would  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the 
Ideal ;  and  the  dispute  might  probably 
resolve  itself  into  the  question  of  how 
far  in  practice  it  is  necessary  to  omit 
certain  defects,  and  improve  portions  of 
most  individual  models,  by  combining 


the  result  of  the  study  or  tlw  reoolke- 
tion  of  sneh  as  mav  be  more  perfeet  in 
those  portions.  It  has  probably,  too» 
been  felt  with  truth  that  a  minute  and 
rigid  study  of  individual  nature  will 
(Hten  taint  with  these  accidental  imper- 
fections the  works  of  those  masters  who 
devote  themselves  to  it.  In  this  shape 
tiie  question  would  be  a  very  narrow 
one,  and  would  assume  a  totally  diffe- 
rent aspect." 

"If,  however,  we  reject  the  pure 
Ideal,  we  must  still  admit  that  {[eniuB  ia 
shown  in  working  up  the  materials  fur- 
nished by  the  study  of  individual  ob- 
jects into  an  organic  whole ;  and  this  is 
true  of  each  single  figure,  as  well  as  of 
a  whole  composition.  If  the  artbt,  like 
Raphael  in  the  Qalatea,  is  obliged  to 
use  imperfect  models,  it  is  not  merely 
bv  palphing  up  what  is  wanting,  and 
glossing  over  what  is  ofiensive  in  each 
successive  form,  that  beauty  can  be 
produced.  A  great  master  will  orga- 
nize the  whole,  as  if  it  were  naturiSlj 
and  properly  so  composed ;  he  wiU  '  ab- 
stract and  combine,'  in  the  sense  of 
Burke.  Still,  to  return  to  the  point,  all 
the  elements  employed  by  an  artist  are 
derived  from  the  study  of  external  na- 
ture only,  not  from  the  imagination  of 
the  artist.  Nay  more,  as  has  been  stat- 
ed, no  effort  of  the  greatest  g^iius  ever 
has,  or  ever  will  surpass  or  equal  the 
appropriate  forms  existing  in  individual 
life — provided  only  those  forms  be  pro- 
perly selected,  the  closer  the  adherence 
to  tnem  the  better  will  be  the  work. 

"  What  reasoning  seems  to  teach  ua, 
all  the  history  of  art  confirms.  Haa 
any  school  ever  existed,  or  any  single 
artist  ever  painted,  independently  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  external  world 
around  them  ?  Do  we  not  recognise  in 
the  productions  of  their  respeetive 
schools  the  characteristic  forms  of  the 
Greek  race,  and  the  local  character  of 
the  Venetian,  Siennese,  or  old  Cologne 
masters?  Tet  if  their  forms  were 
merely  the  refiection  of  a  sort  of  Plato- 
nic type  existing  in  the  minds  of  all 
great  masters,  why  should  they  have 
been  so  powerfully  and  so  universallj 
modified  oy  the  accidents  of  plaoe  ana 
country  ?" 

N0W9  the  conception  of  the  ideals 
as  received  by  our  ^  Graduate  of  Oz- 
fordy"  is  something  so  different  as  to 
be  almost  the  reverse  of  this.  He 
holds  that  the  ideal  in  man  is  best  ob- 
tained from  individoalBy  and  may  be 
worked  ont  of  any  single  appropriate 
subject  by  worthy  treatment ;  that  is, 
he  claims  for  the  idealists  the  sole  and 
characteristic  quality  supposed  to  be* 
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long  to  th«  realkts ;  for  it  is  only  a  ft  w 
ultras  who  haregone  so  far  as  to  say  that 
anTthingj  no  matter  what>  proviaed  it 
be  natural,  will  serre  their  purpose. 
Observe  that  in  the  following  solemn 
passage  onr  author,  he  of  Oxfbrd,  is 
maintaining  the  cause  of  idealism : — 

''That  habit  of  the  old  and  great 
painters  of  iDtroducuig  portrait  into  all 
their  higher  wprks,  I  look  to,  not  as 
error  in  them,  but  as  the  very  source 
and  root  of  their  superiority  in  all 
thines,  for  they  were  too  great  and  too 
hnmble  not  to  see  in  every  face  about 
them  that  which  was  above  them,  and 
which  no  fancies  of  theirs  could  match 
nor  take  place  of,  wherefore  we  finii  the 
custom  of  portraiture  constant  with 
them,  both  portraiture  of  study  and  for 
purposes  of  analysis,  as  with  Leonardo ; 
and  actual,  professed,  serviceable,  hard- 
working portraiture  of  the  men  of  their 
time,  as  with  Raffaelle,  and  Titian,  and 
Tintoret ;  and  portraiture  of  Love,  as 
with  Fra  Bartolomeo  of  Savonarola, 
and  Simon  Memmi  of  Petrarch,  and 
Giotto  of  Dante,  and  Gentile  Bellini  of 
a  beloved  imagination  of  Dandolo,  and 
with  Raffaelle  constantly ;  and  portrait- 
ure in  real  downright  necessity  of  mo- 
dels, even  in  their  noblest  works,  as 
was  the  practice  of  Ghirland^o  perpe- 
todly,  and  Masaccio  and  Rafi^elfe,  and 
manifestly  of  the  men  of  highest  and 
purest  id[eal  purpose,  as  again,  Giqtto, 
and  in  his  characteristic  monkish  heads, 
An^elico,  and  John  Bellini  (note  espe- 
ciauy  the  St.  Christopher  at  the  side 
of  that  mighty  picture  of  St.  Jerome,  at 
Venice};  and  so  of  all — which  practice 
had  indeed  a  perilous  tendency  for  men 
of  debased  mmd,  who  used  models  such 
as  and  where  they  oujht  not,  as  Lippi 
and  Uie  corrupted  Raffaelle ;  and  is 
found  often  at  exceeding  disadvan- 
tage among  men  who  looked  not  at 
their  models  with  intellectual  or  loving 
penetration,  but  took  the  outside  of 
them,  or  perhaps  took  the  evil  and  left 
the  good,  as  Titian  in  that  academy 
study  at  Venice  which  is  called  a  St. 
John,  and  all  workers  whatsoever  that 
I  know  of,  after  Raffaelle's  time,  as 
Guido  and  the  Caracci,  and  such  others; 
but  it  is.  nevertheless,  the  necessarv 
and  sterling  basis  of  all  ideal  art ;  nei- 
ther has  any  great  man  ever  been  able 
to  do  without  it,  nor  dreamed  of  doine 
without  it  even  to  the  close  of  his  days. ' 

The  truth  is,  in  the  affectation  of  his 
fiiYourite  ''theoria,**  our  Oxford  A.M. 
too  crften  ventures  beyond  his  own  depth 
as  wen  as  that  of  his  readers,  and  finds 
hinuelft  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  luxu- 


rious intellectual  nation,  out  of  easy 
reach  of  land,  insomuch  that  he  is 
obliged  to  strike  out  with  consider- 
ably more  of  effort  than  of  grace  in 
order  to  regain  his  footing  and  breath. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  extract  above, 
that  he  has  had  a  narrow  escape  of  a 
coroner's  inquest.  But  he  is  not  to 
be  discouraged.  He  is  in  again  with- 
out corks  :— 

"  There  is  a  perfect  ideal  to  be 
wrought  out  of  every  face  around  us 
that  has  on  its  forehead  the  writing  and 
the  seal  of  the  angel  ascending  from 
the  East,  by  the  earnest  study  and  pe- 
netration of  the  written  history  there- 
upon, and  the  banishing  of  the  blots  and 
stains,  wherein  we  stillsee  in  all  that  is 
human  the  visible  and  instant  operation 
of  unconquered  sin." 

Herethestudent  of  the  Isis  has  assum- 
ed that  the  ideal  has  exclusive  reference 
to  Christian  perfection — the  MtXtt  of  a 
perfect  code.  Even  where  he  admits  dif- 
ferences of  the  ideal,  they  are  such  as 
may  be  reconciled  with  it.  Thus,  the 
ruddy  beauty  of  the  youthftil  David, 
and  the  weak  but  inspired  uncomeliness 
of  Paul,  are  both  brought  as  examples 
of  the  ideal,  the  preference  even  being 
given  to  the  latter  because  there  is 
**  in  this  indication  of  subduing  of  the 
mortal  by  the  immortal  part,  an  ideal 
glory  of  perhaps  a  purer  and  higher 
range  than  that  of  the  more  perfect 
material  form."  But  the  truth  is,  that 
writers  on  this  subject  will  be  by  no 
means  ready  to  agree  with  our  gra- 
duate as  to  the  standard  to  which  he 
refers  the  ideal;  nor  indeed  does  he 
seem  himself  to  be  steady  in  such  re- 
ference. We  all  know  that  as  observers 
it  is  not  to  certain  qualities  without, 
but  to  certmn  preconceived  complex 
notions  within,  that  we  habitually  refer 
works  of  art  on  this  score  j  and  that 
we  judge  them  more  or  less  ideal 
according  as  they  approach  or  fall 
short  of  tibese  notions.  And  so  as  artists. 
But  these  internal  standards  need  not  by 
any  means  to  coincide  with  the  immu- 
table standard  of  Christian  truth.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  sometimes  ex- 
pressly opposed  to  it.  In  poetry,  for 
instance,  look  at  the  Satan  of  Milton-^ 
a  character,  if  ever  there  was  one, 
ideally  created  and  ideally  to  be  appre- 
ciated. His  presence  is  powerfully  de- 
scribed. Terrible  and  strong  as  was  the 
infernal  armament,  yet 
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Abore  fhem  all  th*  arehvigel :  but  hlf  face 
Dmp  Man  of  thnnder  had  intKnched,  and  c$n 
Bat  on  hfa  ftdad  dieek*  but  tmder  browa 
Of  daontleia  conrace  and  comldoiate  pride. 
Waiting  rerenge :  cmel  hia  eye,  bnt  oaat 
Bigna  of  remone  and  paaaion  to  behold 
The  feUom  of  hia  crime,  &e.** 

Here  is  a  picture,  vivid,  intelligible,  yet 
emphatically  ideal^that  is,  neither 
formed  from  an  individual  prototype, 
nor  according  to  a  perfect  standard. 
It  is  neither  the  actual  existing  spirit 
of  evil,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  ex- 
cept in  his  effects,  nor  is  it  the  perfec- 
tion — the  beau  ideal  of  devilishness. 
It  is^  the  impersonation  of  a  great  con- 
ception, no  matter  of  what  parts  com* 
posed,  shadowed  forth  as  a  whole  in  the 
mind  uf  genius,  and  corresponding  to 
our  preconceived  notions  of  the  myste- 
rious presence  of  Satan. 

Thus,  too,  the  «  hero"  of  ancient 
story,  be  he  immortalized  in  the  verses 
of  Homer  or  on  the  friezes  of  the  Par- 
thenon,  answers  and  satisfies  a  complex 
idea  in  our  own  minds  of  that. particular 
character;  the  god>]ike  qualities  of 
form  and  spirit — god-like  in  reference 
to  the  mythology  of  the  era — there 
breathe  from  the  verse  or  the  marble. 
Tlic  lofty  disdain,  the  inscrutable 
tranquillity,  the  invincible  power,  the 
generous  candour,  all  the  attributes 
of  the  Grecian  demigod  glow  reflect- 
ed in  the  chanted  or  sculptured  por- 
trait of  the  hero,  and  in  proportion 
as  they  carry  him  out  of  individual  life, 
elevate  him  to  the  ideal.  But  this  ele- 
vation may  approach  a  false  standard 
as  well  as  a  true,  provided  such  be  that 
set  up  for  reference.  Pride,  by  which  the 
archangels  fell,  enters  into  the  Grecian 
ideal  of  human  perfection,  and  is  uni- 
formly found  contained  in  it.  In  early 
art,  humanity  was  supposed  to  need 
the  high  qualities  of  the  deity — ^that  is, 
his  dominating  qualities  as  well  as  his 
other  ones — to  render  him  perfect* 
His  should  be  a  form  such  as  that 

"  Where  rrrry  God  did  teem  to  act  hU  anl. 

To  give  the  world  anurAncc  of  a  man  i" 

for  such  was  the  preconceived  ideal 
to  be  wrought  up  to.  The  ideal  of  a 
perfect  man  is  now  changed.  The 
bumble,  patient,  meek,  suffering  Sa- 
viour, or,  as  the  Oxonian  Alumnus  in- 
stances, thejielf.subduing  Paul— such  is 
now  the  standard.  That  is,  we  adroit 
another  notion  into  our  minds,  and  ex. 
pect  art  to  square  its  productions  to  it ; 
and,  as  there  may  be  changing  ideals  of 


the  same  thing,  so  there  nay  be  idesl 
moulds  or  patterns  of  various  tfaiogs— 
of  pride,  of  power,  of  beauty,  of  gran- 
denr,  or  of  their  reverse.  But  to  ad- 
mit this,  which  our  English  academic 
must  be  constrained  to  do,  is  to  mgi- 
tive  a  ^eat  portion  of  his  profoundest 
reasoning  on  the  subject. 

Let  us  not  harass  tiie  reader  by  pur- 
suing this  wilUo 'the-v^  of  the  schoob 
farther  in  this  direction.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  him  to  know  that  the  Gra- 
duate is  by  no  means  content  with  gods 
and  men,  and  such  <'  mislity  themes," 
for  his  **  theoria."  He  nods  his  ideal 
in  the  minutest  things — in  the  **  tropf- 
chen  than,"  for  which,  according  to 
Herder,  the  grasshopper  chirps  hb 
thanks— in  the  weeds  and  grasses  of 
the  wilderness.  It  is  evident  from  the 
following  passive  that  our  academic  ei* 
sayist  has  travelled  between  terms  :— 

**  The  Arst  time  that  I  saw  the  Sol- 
danclla  Alpina,  it  was  growing,  of  mag- 
niBeent  size,  on  a  sunny  Alpine  pastnre, 
among  bleating  of  sheep  and  lowing  of 
cattle,  associated  with  a  profusion  of 
Gcum  montanam,  and  Ranunculus  Pyre- 
nieus.  I  noticed  it  only  because  new 
to  me,  nor  perceived  any  peculiar 
beauty  in  its  cloven  flower.  Some  davi 
after,  I  found  it  alone,  among  the 
rack  of  the  higher  clouds,  and  nowl- 
ing  of  glacier  winds,  and,  pierdng 
through  an  edge  of  avalanche,  which  ia 
its  retiring  had  loll  the  new  ground 
brown  and  lifeless,  and  as  if  burned  by 
recent  fire ;  the  plant  was  poor  and 
feeble,  and  seemingly  exhausted  with 
its  efforts ;  but  it  was  then  that  I  com- 
prehended its  ideal  character,  and  saw 
Its  noble  fimction  and  order  of  glory 
amonfc  the  constellations  of  the  earth. 

"  The  Ranunculus  glactalis  might, 
pcrha^,  by  cultivation,  be  blanched 
from  its  wan  and  corpse-like  paleness 
to  purer  white,  and  won  to  more 
branched  and  lofty  development  of  its 
ragged  loaves.     But  the  Ideal  of  the 

{)Iant  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  last, 
oose  stones  of  the  moraine,  alone  there 
—wet  with  the  cold,  unkindly  drip  of 
the  glacier  water,  and  trembling  as  the 
loose  and  steep  duit  to  which  it  clings 
yields  ever  and  anon,  and  crambles 
away  from  about  its  root.*' 

But  he  fears  that  ho  has  gone  a  little 
too  far.  He  had  said  that  it  was  the  Ac^ 
piiieu  qf  vegetables,  stones,  and  such 
created  things,  that  was  r*  mmXtw,  that  is, 
their  ideal ;  and  he  pauses  when  he  finds 
that  he  has  ne\erthcless  selected  a  shi- 
vering Soldaoclla  and  ragged  Raaun- 
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cuius  as  the  typical  form.     He  thus 
attempts  to  explain :— . 

"  And  if  it  be  asked  how  this  concep- 
tion of  the  utmost  beauty  of  ideal  form 
is  consistent  with  what  we  formerly  ar<* 
gued  respecting  the  pleasantness  of  the 
appearance  of  felicity  in  the  creature^ 
let  it  be  observed,  and  for  eyerheld, 
that  the  right  and  true  happiness  of 
every  creature  is  in  this  very  aischaree 
of  its  function,  and  in  those  efforts  by 
which  its  strength  and  inherent  energy 
are  developed ;  and  that  the  repose  of 
which  we  also  spoke  as  necessary  to  all 
beauty,  is,  as  was  then  stated,  repose 
not  of  inanition,  nor  of  luxury,  nor  of 
irresolution,  but  the  repose  of  magnifi- 
cent energy  and  beine;  in  action,  the 
calmness  of  trust  and  determination.** 

That  is  (for  Oxonian  explanations 
need  explanation),^  the  rest  of  motion, 
and  the  paision  of  action.  If  our  rea- 
ders are  satbfied  with  this>  all  we  can 
say  is,  so  are  we.  The  truth  is^  our 
academician  is  attempting  a  blended 
metaphysical  and  ethical  treatise  in  the 
language  of  Herbert's  Country  Parson, 
and  finds  the  lofty  philosophy,  clothed 
in  the  lowly  garb,  a  little  too  much  for 
his  wit. 

Indeed,  the  Magnitude  of  his  own 
undertaking  (though  the  title  of  the 
book  be  but  **  Modern  Painters")  ap- 
palls him  at  the  outset.  Like  the 
<«fear"  of  Collins,  he  ''starts  from 
the  sound  himself  has  nuide."  Observe 
with  what  solemnity  he  enters  upon  his 
task:— 

"  It  18  not  now  my  object  to  distinguish 
between  disputed  degrees  of  ability  m  in- 
dividuals, or  agreeableness  in  canvasses, 
it  is  not  now  to  expose  the  ignorance  or 
defend  the  principles  of  party  or  person. 
It  is  to  summon  the  moral  energies  of 
the  nation  to  a  forgotten  duty,  to  dis- 
play the  use,  force,  and  Ainction  of  a 
great  body  of  neglected  sympathies  and 
desires,  and  to  elevate  to  its  healthy 
and  beneficial  operation  that  art  which, 
being  altogether  addressed  to  them, 
rises  or  faus  with  their  variableness  of 
vigour — ^now  leading  them  with  Tyr- 
t»an  fire — ^now  singing  them  to  sleep 
with  baby  murmurings." 

In  this  mighty  national  effort  the 
bachelor^or  master — or  doctor  of  Ox- 
ford feels  that  he  is  bound  to  cuUmier 
utilitsrianism  at  once : — 

"This  Nebuchadnezzar  curse,  that 
sends  us  to  grass  like  oxeu,  seems  to 


follow  but  too  closely  on  the  excess  or 
continuance  of  national  power  and 
peace.  In  the  perplexities  of  nations, 
m  their  struggles  for  existence,  in  their 
infancy,  their  impotence,  or  even  their 
disorganization,  they  have  higher  hopes 
and  nobler  passions.  Out  of  the  suffer- 
ing comes  the  serious  mind ;  out  of  the 
salvation,  the  grateful  heart ;  out  of  the 
endurance,  the  fortitude;  out  of  the 
deliverance,  the  faith ; — but  now,  when 
they  have  learned  to  live  under  provi- 
dence of  laws,  and  with  decency  and 
justice  of  regard  for  each  other;  and 
when  they  have  done  away  with  violent 
and  external  sources  of  suffering,  worse 
evils  seem  arising  out  of  their  rest — 
evils  that  vex  less  and  mortify  more«- 
that  suck  the  blood  though  they  do  not 
shed  it,  and  ossify  the  heart  though 
they  do  not  torture  it.  And  deep  though 
the  causes  of  thankfulness  must  be  to 
every  people  at  peace  with  others  and 
unity  in  itself,  there  are  causes  of  fear 
also,  a  far  greater  than  of  sword  and 
sedition,  that  dependence  on  God  may 
be  forgotten  because  the  bread  is  ^ven 
and  the  water  sure — that  gratitude  to 
him  may  cease  because  his  constancy  of 
protection  has  taken  the  semblance  of 
anatural  law — that  heavenly  hope  may 
grow  faint  amidst  the  full  fruition  of 
the  world — that  selfishness  may  take 
place  of  undemanded  devotion,  compas- 
sion be  lost  in  vainglory,  and  love  in 
dissimulation  —  that  enervation  may 
succeed  to  strength,  apathy  to  patience, 
and  the  noise  of  jesting  words  and  foul- 
ness of  dark  thoughts  to  the  earnest 
purity  of  the  girded  loins  and  the  buru- 
mg  lamps.  About  the  river  of  human 
life  there  is  a  wintry  wind,  though  a 
heavenly  sunshine ;  the  iris  colours  its 
agitation,  the  frost  fixes  upon  its  re- 
pose. Let  us  beware  that  our  rest  be- 
come not  the  rest  of  stones,  which,  so 
long  as  they  are  torrent-tossed  and 
thunder-stricken,  maintain  their  majes- 
ty, but  when  the  stream  is  silent,  and 
the  storm  passed,  suffer  the  grass  to 
cover  them,  and  the  lichen  to  feed  on 
them,  and  are  ploughed  down  into 
dust." 

Here  follows  a  cut  at  the  railways, 
unkindly  severe  at  the  present  moment, 
when  locomotive  suicide  is  the  order 
of  the  day : — 

"  And  at  this  time,  when  the  iron 
roads  are  tearing  up  the  surface  of  Eu- 
rope, as  grapeshot  do  the  sea — when 
their  great  sa^ene  is  drawing  and 
twitching  the  ancient  frame  and  strength 
of  England  together,  contracting  all  its 
various  life,  its  rocky  arms  and  rural 
heart,  into  a  narrow,  finite,  calculating 
metropolis  of  manufacturers  —  when 
there  is  not  a  monument  throughout  the 
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dUes  of  Europe  that  speaks  of  old  years 
and  mighty  people,  but  it  is  being  swept 
away  to  build  cafte  and  |aming-hoii8es 
_when  the  honour  of  God  is  thought  to 
consist  in  the  poverty  of  his  temple,  and 
the  column  is  shortened,  and  the  pinna- 
cle shattered,  the  colour  denied  to  the 
casement,  and  the  marble  to  the  altar, 
while  exchequers  are  exhausted  in 
luxury  of  boudoirs  and  pride  of  recep- 
ftoa-rooflu— when  we  rarage  without  a 
pause  all  the  loyeliness  of  creation 
which  Ood  in  nring  pronounced  good, 
and  destroy  without  a  thought  all  those 
labours  wnich  men  hare  given  their 
lires  and  their  sons*  sons'  lives  to  com- 
plete, and  hare  left  for  a  legacy  to  all 
their  kind,  a  legacy  of  more  than  their 
hearts*  blood»  for  it  is  of  their  souls' 
travail." 

When— when — when,  in  fact^  all  this 
is  the  case,  it  is  too  late  to  write 
books  of  pompous  no-meaning  in  the 
langpiage  of  the  homilies^  anticipative 
of  the  restoration  for  mankind  of  the 
golden^  or  pastoral^  or  buttermilk 
era.  So  much  being  admitted,  our 
graduated  author  cannot  be  offend* 
ed  if  we  join  him  in  his  opinion^  and 
own  that  he  b  a  couple  of  centuries  at 
least  too  far  baoky  or  too  far  forward* 
for  us.  We  have  arrived  at  that 
unhappy  *'time  of  day"  at  which  we 
need  to  understand  what  we  are  called 
upon  to  ei^joy*  and  are  by  no  means 
content*  like  sweet  Wordsworth — 

••  To/Mi  thai  we  an  bappler  ttum  wo  know. " 

We  have  come  too  late  for  mysticism 
and  mystification*  though  too  early  for 
the  glories  of  ultimate  Oxonian  de- 
velopment. And  yet*  if  he  of  the  de- 
gree whisk  up  hb  gown  in  a  transport 
of  academic  disdain*  we  have  to  tell 
hiqi*  that  it  does  not  follow  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  because  we  refuse  to  un- 
derstand the  *'  imaginative  sympathies'* 
of  forest  trees  and  bramble  bushes*  or 
the  realization  of  Darwin's  metaphori- 
cal ««  Loves  of  the  Plants*"  and  of  the 
hitherto  unsuggested  extravagance  of 
man's  tender  passion  for  the  plants* 
or  the  '^  artist's  combining  mtelli- 
gence"  ''  under  the  figure  of  sulphuric 
add,"  or  such  stuff*  that  We  are  there- 
fore mere  ignoramuses*  who  deserve 
to  be  <«  plucked"  at  our  '<  little  go*"  and 
that  on  the  pictorial  *<  theoria"  espe- 
cially we  are  nincompoops.  -It  is  quite 
possible  that  we  may  vote  our  Onbrd 
«<  theorist"  a  bore*  and  yet  be  possessed 
of  some  pbun  common  sense,  and  laugh 
ftiocb  Pecksniffli  of  the  craft  without 


ourselves  beinff  utterly  Insensible  to  the 
<'  SBSthetics"  of  art*  or  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating the  "sublime  and  beautiful." 
Many  a  g^ery  have  we  walked*  in 
many  a  country*  pailelled  with  the 
genius  of  successive  schools*  and 
thronged  with  the  marble  miracles  of 
triumphant  art.  With  awe  and  reve- 
rence nave  we  passed  and  repassed*  and 
paused,  and  stood  still*  and  studied* 
and  restodied*  the  wonders  of  modem 
Italy  and  of  ancient  Greece*  with 
heart  and  soul  full  of  the  objects  be- 
fore us.  Keenly  have  we  analyzed 
the  forms  and  colours  of  beauty  in  na- 
ture herself*  in  the  imitation  of  her*  and 
in  the  ideal  conceptions  of  things  beyond 
and  above  her — and  emotions  we  have 
felt*  we  confess  it,  at  times*  of  an  unde- 
fined and  inexpressive  rapture*  beyond 
the  reach  of  language*  and  scarcely 
recoverable  by  the  unexcited  memory. 
But  did  we — do  we — seek  to  entrap  the 
evasive  spirit  in  a  network  of  words  ? 
No ;  we  feel  that  to  turn  and  look 
our  Euridice  in  the  face,  were  to  dis- 
miss her  for  ever  to  the  shades  ;  and* 
rather  than  expose  ourselves  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  world  by  such  an  at- 
tempt* we  would 


**  IIto  and  dio  milieud, 
Wltha  aoft  TOieetoHthon^t,  ihMfhlas  Uwafword.'* 

What  evades  the  comprehension  of 
uninitiated  capacities*  may  more  safely 
be  left  unexpressed*  in  matters  of  art 
or  feeling.  A  philosophical  inquiry*  in- 
deed* might  be  pitched  to  any  height ; 
and  where  our  author  is  most  purely 
philosophical*  he  is '  best ;  indeed*  he 
might  have  constructed  a  valuable 
treatise  on  the  relation  between  na- 
tural and  moral  beauty*  had  he  been 
content  with  this,  and  not  brought 
in  the  cant  of  an  art  of  which  he 
knows  nothing*  expressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  obsolete  conventionalism*  to 
puzzle*  disffust*  and  tire  the  reader* 
when  he  is  best  inclined  to  follow  him. 
For*  we  repeat*  the  graduate  is  often 
worth  following.  He  is  a  man  of  no 
ordinary  capacity,  and  no  mean  pow- 
ers of  expression,  and  his  mind  is 
thoroughly  imbued  with  a  love  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  good.  A  purer  school* 
and  a  healthier  tone*  had  constituted 
him*  on  some  subjects*  the  rival  of  John 
Foster*  or  of  Isaac  Tavlor.  He  pre- 
fers to  prove  himself  the  mongrel 
breed  of  Chalmers  and  Newman*  the 
eccentric  Saturn  of  this  modem  €«»• 
lun  and  Terra. 
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**  And  fbeOf  fidr  XtttmiMacA,  whoM  belMgoered  wall 
80  olt  tliA  bolt!  of  ngiag  Brttoni  stood, 
Baftaffi  tl^  gmlM  whAt  thooMuidf  met  their  fcU, 
And  with  their  bodies  choked  the  fpecione  flood." 

HATBt*!  BLXOT. 

'CeMnuB  «x  ftlils  aegotiiit  fOM  Inceaio  eseroentor,  in  ptimif  masno  nnii  eit  mcBMri«  ztmm  geitanmi. 
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Few  pUces  exhibit  such  evidences  of 
siege  and  batterj  as  the  chief  city  of 
the  Shannon ;  some  dim  and  shadowy 
traces  of  its  once  beleaguered  walls 
and  nomerous  gates  still  remun  ;  andj 
reflected  in  the  jet  rippling  current^ 
proudly  stand  the  castle  of  King  John 
and  the  palace  of  the  successors  of 
Brian  Boru !  Looking  at  the  *'  round- 
ure  of  these  old-faced  walls/*  or  rather 
the  quunt  vestiges  of  them  which 
have  escaped  the  corroding  rust  of 
time^  a  thousand  associations  crowd 
the  memory  and  the  imagination. 

The  original  foundation  of  the  city 
is  loet  in  the  obscure  twilight  of  the 
past — ^the  first  dawning  of  our  know- 
ledge^  perhaps^  commencing  with  Pto- 
lemy, whO|  there  is  some  reason  to 
suppose,  dQuded  obscurely  to  it  under 
the  name  of  Rboia  ;  and  in  the  Psalter 
ofCashelt  and  some  of  the  old  Irish 
poets,  it  held  no  insignificant  place 
at  a  subsequent  period.  In  one  of  the 
latter,  among  the  places  visited  by  the 
**  Kii^  of  Aileach,*'  in  search  of  hos- 
tages, we  find  Uie  **  strong  Rinkora," 
with 

*•  iMimmack  of  tha  asure  itnam  1** 

ind  another  bard-— stringing  his  harp, 
amid  the  whispering  of  its  strings, 
tells  us  of  the  <*  Shannon  of  fiury 
flood,' 


•*  Klagi  of  tha  wide-bordend  tallqr, 
Tta  valt  of  tha  dear  atiaamad  Shaonoo." 

Lwmmachf  or  Limerick,  according 
to  the  etymologv  of  Ware,  signifies  a 
place  ''  trampled  by  horses  ;"  and  his- 
tory eomes  to  our  assistance,  with  the 
no  very  flattering  tradition,  that  the 
ialaod  on  which  the  town  was  origi- 
nidly  built  was  first  inhabited  by  a  set 


of  banditti,  who  made  incursions  into 
the  acyacent  country,  and  conveyed 
their  ill-acquired  gains  across  here  for 
safetv.  Other  authorities  seem  to  ap- 
ply the  term  to  that  part  of  tiie  Shan- 
non stretching  from  this  point  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 

In  the  year  433,  we  find  St.  Patrick 
on  his  peaceable  mission, ''  crossing  the 
ford  of  the  Shannon  at  Luimneach," 
baptizing  Cabthan  Fionn  in  the  stream, 
and  turning  his  steps  towards  Mungret. 
To  manj  persons,  the  existence  of  the 
g^eat  saint  is  a  thing,  in  the  words  of 
an  old  writer,  ''  the  rather  to  be  be- 
lieved with  a  poetic  faith.'*  Such, 
however,  have  not  bent  their  steps 
along  the  windiiurs  of  the  Shannon,  or 
read  the  pages  of  Irish  history.  How 
full,  indeed,  of  intensest  interest  b  the 
whole  life  of  this  great  and  excellent 
disciple  of  the  cross,  from  the  time  we 
find  him  tending  the  sheep  of  Milcho, 
amid  the  wilds  of  Slieve-Mfis,  to  that 
at  which  we  here  discover  him  with 
all  meekness,  crossing  the  stepping- 
stones  at  Luimneach !  amid  the  idola- 
try of  Druids  and  pagans— bending 
over  the  stream  to  administer  the  rite 
of  his  new,  but  lasting  and  most  holy 
faith;  and  then,  as  we  read  of  tiie 
mysterious  visions  of  his  new  Church 
that  daihr  haunt  him ;  the  successful 
career  01  his  spiritual  labours  through 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  amid  cairns  and  cromleachs  ;— 
supplanting  these  idolatrous  relics  by 
the  hurdles  and  thatch  of  his  very  pri- 
mitive churches,  and  ultimately  estab- 
lishing the  see  of  Armagh;  we  see 
what  seal  and  perseverance  can  achieve. 
Many  storied  ruins  and  legendary 
tales  still  commemorate  the  labours  of 
the  great  safnt ;  and  several  *'  wells," 
at  which  the  votive  offerings  of  the 
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poor  are  held  in  the  utmost  yenera- 
tionj  attest  the  fidelity  with  which  ottr 
humbler  countrymen  dinff  to  the  past. 
At  one  of  those  beautiful  springs^  not 
far  from  the  Shannon^  called  after  the 
sainty  [the  ablutions  and  penances  of 
these  poor  people  is  quite  wonderful ; 
and  o?er  it  a  head  of  the  saint»  in  ex- 
cellent preservation,  is  looked  at  with 
feelings  of  pious  veneration.  At  ano<- 
ther,  an  interesting  legend  exists  of  the 
conversion  of  the  king's  daughters  from 
paraiism  to  Christianity. 

The  beautiful  Ethnea  and  her  sis- 
ter, coming  early  to  the  fountain, 
were  greeted  by  the  soft,  low  voices 
of  the  saint  and  his  clergy  offering  up 
their  morning  hymn.  On  approaching 
nearer,  they  were  surprised  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  venerable  group,  each 
dressed  in  white ;  and  on  making  some 
inquiries  as  to  the  object.of  their  visit, 
St.  Patrick  availed  himself  of  the  ac- 
cident to  convert  them — to  tell  them 
of  that ''  unknown  God  '*  whom  they 
had  been  **  ignorantly  worshipping ".» 
and  contrived,  after  no  ineffectual  fa* 
shion,  to  instil  into  their  minds  those 
sweet  truths  of  Christianity  which 
now,  for  the  first  timet  fell  on  their 
ears.  Charmed  with  the  impressive- 
ness  of  his  manner,  and  the  convincing 
nature  of  his  argument,  the  fair 
strangers,  after  a  little,  seemed  anxious 
to  conform  to  the  new  and  wonderful 
faith  of  which  they  had  heard  so  much, 
and  having  expressed  their  willing- 
ness, were  baptized  by  the  saint — be- 
coming afterwards,  according  to  the 
legend,  most  pious  and  devoted— <'  po- 
lished corners"  of  the  mighty  temple 
which  the  great  saint  was  destined  to 
rear  upon  the  crumbling  ruins  of 
Druidism. 

The  history  of  Ireland  at  this  pe- 
riod nresents,  perhaps,  as  wonderful  a 
moral  spectacle  as  any  the  course  of 
human  affairs  ever  yet  presented.  **  A 
community  of  fierce  and  proud  tribes,** 
in  the  words  of  the  historian,  «for 
ever  warring  among  themselves,  and 
wholly  secluded  fis>ra  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  with  an  ancient  hierarchy 
entrenched  in  its  own  venerable  super- 
stitions, and  safe  from  the  weakening 
infusion  of  the  creeds  of  Greece  or 
Rome,  would  seem  to  present  as  dark 
and  intractable  materials  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  Christian  people  at  anv 
that  could  be  conceived.  While  in  all 
other  countries  the  introduotioii   of 


Christianity  has  been  the  alow  work 
of  time,  has  been  resbted  by  either 
government  or  Jpeople,  in  Irdand,  bj 
the  influence  or  our  missionary,  and, 
with  but  little  previous  preparation  ojf 
the  soil  bv  other  hands,  Christianitj 
burst  forth,  at  the  first  rav  of  aposto- 
lic light,  and,  with  the  sadden  ripeness 
of  a  northern  summer,  at  once  covered 
the  whole  land."  That  light  had  been 
raised  upon  the  **high  places,**  which,  m 
the  words  of  a  prophet  of  the  period,  was 
to  shine  for  ever  over  the  entire  land. 
The  lustory  of  the  dty  in  the  eighth 
centurv  brings  us  into  acquaintaoce- 
ship  with  our  old  friends*  the  Danes, 
whom  we  find,  sailing  up  the  Shannon^ 
and  taking  up  a  no  verv  amiable  poa- 
tion  in  its  vicinity.  After  attacking 
and  plundering  it,  they  burned  the 
abbey  of  Mungret ;  nor  did  they  con- 
fine their  destructive  ravages  to  the 
latter,  but  continuing  their  way  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  assailed  the  d^ 
fenceless  inhabitants  of  Scatter/,  de- 
stroying the  monument  of  St.  Senanns, 
and  putting  their  helpless  victims  to 
the  sword.  About  the  middle  of  the 
succeeding  century  they  became  roas- 
ters of  Limerick,  and  perceiving  its 
excellent  situation  for  inland  or  foreign 
trade,  set  about  fortifying  it.  Lachtna, 
the  son  of  Lorcan,  grandfather  of 
Brian  Boru,  Ring  or  Munster,  de- 
feated them,  however,  in  fourteen 
battles,  and  in  one  of  them  being  joined 
by  another  chief,  a  fearful  action  ensued 
at  SainatngecU  or  Singland,  described 
with  desperate  accuracy  in  all  the  old 
chronicles  of  the  period.  The  position 
at  present  commands  the  city.  The 
Danish  chiefs  were  slain,  and  their  fol- 
lowers giving  way,  retreated  before  the 
inhabitants,  and  were  slaughtered  in 
great  numbers.  The  historic  traces 
of  these  ruthless  spoilers  along  the 
Shannon,  is  not  without  a  degree  of 
melancholy  interest,  and  we  have 
at  Limerick,  Scatterjr*  Clonmacnoise, 
and  other  monastic  institutions  along 
its  banks,  the  harrowing  evidences  of 
that  dark  and  afRictinff  tyrannv  under 
which  the  religious  of  the  tieriod  suf- 
fered so  cruelly;  nor  is  there  not  a 
lesson  of  saddest  teaching  also  in  the 
fact,  that  civil  dissension  in  too  many 
instances  completed  the  havoc,  where 
the  work  of  desolation  was  but  half 
completed.  Among  the  several  reli* 
gioua foundations  dMtroyed,  were  those 
of  KUdare  and  Arinagb»  and  Farannao : 
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the  successor  of  St.  Patrick  at  the  lat- 
ter see  was  seized  and  brought  as  a 
hostage  to  the  Danish  ships  at  Lime- 
rick. The  cruelties  of  Turgesius  at 
this  period  are  perhaps  unexampled  in 
the  whole  history  of  our  country ;  not 
a  place  sacred  in  ecclesiastical  annals^ 
not  a  spot  hallowed  by  the  labours  of 
the  great  saint,  but  suffered  by  his  de» 
stroying  hand.  His  death  and  the  final 
expulsion  of  the  barbarians  soon  fol- 
lowed—so characteristic  of  the  period. 

The  extreme  beauty  of  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Meath  having  awakened 
the  passionate  attachment  of  the  tyrant, 
he  demanded  her  from  her  father.  The 
latter,  concealing  his  horror,  consented 
somewhat  hesitatingly  to  surrender  his 
child ;  at  a  small  island,  in  Loch  Nair 
in  Westmeath,  attended  by  fifteen  mai- 
dens, it  was  arranged  they  should 
meet.  There  Turgesius,  all  impatient, 
waited  to  receive  her.  The  supposed 
maids,  however,  were  fifteen  brave  but 
beardless  youths,  disguised,  each  with 
a  dagger,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the 
first  opportunity,  fell  on  the  tyrant 
and  his  followers  and  slew  them. 

Little  is  known  of  Limerick  pre- 
vious to  the  arrival  of  the  Northmen, 
Cfzoept  its  being  the  site  of  a  cathe- 
dral in  the  seventh  century,  and  it  is 
to  Ivan,  not  Si  trie,  we  owe  the  first 
foundation  of  the  city.  St.  Munchin, 
of  the  Dalcassian  tribe,  was  the  first 
bishop,  but  the  old  cathedral  bearing 
his  name  is  now  no  more,  a  pa- 
rish church  of  no  very  particular 
beauty  supplying  its  place,  with  asso- 
ciations of  the  archaism  of  its  builder 
not  the  most  impressive.  The  original 
edifice  was  beautifully  situated,  over- 
hanging the  Shannon,  and  the  church- 
yard in  which  still  repose  the  orumb- 
linff  memorials  of  a  little  world  once 
as  busy  as  our  own,  was  bounded  by 
the  city  wall,  John's  castle,  and  the 
chief  of  the  seventeen  gates  of  the 
town  immediatelv  adjoining.  An  old 
legend  connected  with  the  erection  of 
this  remnant  of  antiquity  has  surrived 
tile 'destructive  hand  of  the  modem 
architect,  Imown  as  ''  Saint  Munchin's 
prayer,"  and  as  shadowing  a  truth 
of  no  little  sig^ficance,  perhaps  our 
friends  of  this  part  of  the  Shannon 
will  thank  us  for  its  peservation. 

In  those  very  prunitive  times,  we 
are  informed— and  how  refireshing  the 
intelligence— 4twasnouneommon  thing 
for  the  predecessors  of  our  mitred  lorda 


to  lay  aside  occasionally  the  orozier  and 
crook,  for  those  humbler  but  not  less 
useful  implements,  the  hammer  and 
trowel.  St.  Munchin,  laying  the  foun* 
dation  of  his  church  in  propria  persondp 
happened  to  require  the  assistance  of 
one  of  our  predatory  friends  already 
spoken  of,  to  raise  a  large  stone,  but 
was  refused.  A  stranger  happening  to 
pass,  proffered  his  ud  ^  when  the  saint, 
exceeding  wroth,  knelt  down  and  ab- 
jured after  no  measured  terms  the  con- 
duct of  the  former,  praying  that  the 
efforts  of  a  stranger  in  the  city  should 
ever  prosper  rather  than  those  of  one 
born  within  its  walls. 

Without  alluding  to  the  consangui^ 
nity  of  the  "  wish*'  of  the  saint  and  the 
"  thought,'*  according  to  the  ^miliar 
formula  of  Wordsworth,  or  whether 
the  curse  still  continues  in  all  its  strin- 
gency, perhaps  there  may  be  some  other 
more  philosophic  mode  of  accounting 
for  the  matter.  Bubbling  up  with  kind- 
liness  and  good  nature,  we  shall  not 
entertain  the  problem.  There  are 
those  in  the  world,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
who  are  ever  anxious  to  build  the  se- 
pulchres of  the  ancierU  prophets,  while 
the  great  minds  of  the  present  hour, 
delving  and  digging  in  the  common 
places  of  the  world  around,  are  ne- 
elected  and  forgotten.  Whether  the 
legend  has  any  covert  allusion  to  such, 
we  shall  not  wait  to  examine. 

The  most  formidable  enemy  perhaps 
the  Danes  had  to  encounter  at  this 
period,  was  *' Brian  of  the  Tribute," 
the  hero  of  Clontarf.  He  succeeded 
his  brother,  Mahon,  in  the  crown  of 
Munster,  and  a  very  singular  idea  of 
the  fiourishing  condition  of  Limerick 
maybe  gathered  from  the  incidental 
fact,  that  those  of  them  trading  here 
were  obliged  to  pay  him  a  yearly  tri- 
bute of  three  hunared  and  sixty-five 
tuns  of  claret— a  tun  a  day.  The  first 
engagement  we  find  him  in,  was  on  the 
borders  of  the  Shannon,  where,  under 
the  leadership  of  his  brother,  Mahon, 
he  distinguished  himself.  A  fearful 
engageiQent,  however,  ensued,  in  which 
the  Momonians  were  beaten,  and  Ma- 
hon, forced  to  swim  across  the  river, 
was  obliged  to  leave  hb  shield  behind 
him.  A  little  after  we  find  him  en- 
gaged with  his  implacable  foes  within 
a  fow  days'  march  of  Limerick,  and  the 
annals  of  Innisfallen  give  a  graphic  ac- 
count of  the  great  hero's  MU  and 
bravery  at  fliuchoid  or  Pallas.     A 
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trong  bodj  of  eavtlry  having  advanced 
from  the  rere  of  the  city  to  reconnoitre 
the  armj  of  Mahon^  a  formidable  at- 
tack on  them  was  made  bj  Brian  at 
the  head  of  some  squadrons  of  light 
horse,  and  one  half  of  their  number  was 
slaogfateredy  the  remainder  fled  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  pursued  by  Brian ; 
Mahon  also  following  with  the  entire 
of  his  forces,  a  general  engagement 
ensued,  in  which  no  less  than  three 
thousand  were  slaughtered  on  the  spot. 
The  remainder  fled  towards  Limerick, 
pursued  so  hotly  that  the  troops  of 
Brian  and  those  of  the  Danes  entered 
the  city  together.  Here  a  scene  of 
devastation  not  easy  to  conceive  ensued ; 
the  city  was  ransacked  and  plundered 
of  its  immense  wealth,  and  left  a  mass 
of  ruins  and  smouldering  ashes. 

The  protracted  reign  of  Brian  Bom 
was  marked  by  seyertu  interesting  cir- 
cumstances fumiliar  to  every  reader  of 
Irish  history.  His  chiefest  aim  seemed 
directed  towards  reforming  the  state 
and  regpilating  the  Church,  while  his 
efforts  to  restore  learning  and  the  calm 
precepts  of  the  Christian  religion  con- 
trasted singularly  with  his  more  gene- 
ral bellicose  character.  .  Several  lands 
and  territories  were  restored  to  their 
rightful  proprietors,  numerous  privi- 
leges and  immunities  conferred  on  the 
nobility,  and  to  each  bishop  and  priest 
he  restored  their  several  preferments. 
A  long  interval  of  peace  indeed  ensued, 
during  which,  we  are  told  by  a  French 


author*  who  of  course  knew  more  of 
the  matter  than  any  one  elset  that  the 
laws  were  so  much  respected,  that  a 
beautiful  mud,  adorned  with  gold  and 
jewels,  with  a  white  wand  in  her  handi 
passed  alone  over  the  whole  island,  the 
emblem  of  peace,  without  being  mo- 
lested. But  should  we  not  fwfwxt  yon 
with  his  verses  ? 


"  Une  vlcrge  nniiMtnt  aoz  d<m>  da  U 
De  Tor  et  de  rublt  TeeUt  et  U  Taleor, 
▲  U  dHte  da  Joor  on  dsu  le  a«U 
D'nne  mer  Jiuqu*  »  rantn  »U»it 
Ne  pexdait  rien  de  m  ptrore, 
Ne  riiqnaii  rien  pom  m  pndew.'* 


Most  rare  poet — most  exoeUent  lady 
—would  that  we  could  conaratalate 
you  on  the  continuance  of  this  most 
auspicious  state  of  matters--'but  after 
it  we  find  the  whole  island  a  prey  to 
civil  war,  and  our  favourite  eity 
burned  three  several  times.  The 
kingdom  of  Monster  ruled  jointly  by 
Tiege  and  Donchad,  the  sons  of  Brian 
— the  former  murdered  by  the  maohi* 
nations  of  his  brother— the  latter  over- 
thrown by  his  avenging  nephew,  and 
not  till  the  arrival  of  Henry  II.  do 
we  find  order  restored.  An  Eng- 
lish ffarrison  was  now  placed  in  the 
city  tor  the  first  time,  and  the  several 
Irish  chiefs  entered  into  a  compact, 
by  which  thev  became  his  subjects 
under  the  Brehon  laws  ;  on  his  depar- 
ture, however,  the  old  spirit  again 
broke  out,  and  Donald  O'Brien  toek 
possession  of  the  city. 


CHAPTEB  vin. 


^  TlM  iipen  all  an  qnandied,  the  belfries  mnCet 
And  mid  their  choir*,  unroofed  by  lelflBh  rage« 

The  gadding  bramble  haagi  her  por^  frnlta.'* 

Wordsworth. 

»•  Ut  fia/  Me  rtportu  qf  those  thai  hat  spent  ail  tktir  omt;  dittwrage  yen  >o«  Ireland  ;  aWumgh  lAey, 
and  such  others  by  bad  dealings,  have  wrought  a  generaU  discredite  to  all  En^kmen  in  thai  eotmtrie^  wAiek 
are  to  the  Irish  tmknoten.**—  Pmyn»*s  »•  Ibblavd**  (1689). 


Thb  early  Christians  were  accustom* 
ed  to  preach  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
for  the  convenience  of  baptism,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  in  some  way  ex- 
plains the  number  of  ancient  monas- 
teries and  churches  found  in  such  si- 
tuations. Amonff  our  Irish  streams 
few  abound  with  tiiese  storied  relics  in 
such  profiision  as  the  ^^astire"  wa* 
ters,  if  we  may  borrow  firom  the  poet, 
presided  over  by  the  austere  mode 
of  Scattery.  The  soft  wooded  shores 
and  smlliflg  baysof  iim  fihannon  seem. 


indeed,  studded  with  these  interesting 
ruins — each  with  its  presiding  saint, 
— ^its  tale  of  plunder  and  desecration— 
its  ghosts  and  elves  and  fairy  visions-* 
its  haunted  nooks  and  mystic  legends. 
We  purpose  not  entering  into  any 
dry  details,  our  impression  being  that 
mixed  up  with  the  kmdliness  and  enthu* 
siasm  of  our  imaginative  countrymen 
sneh  things  are  best  observed  bv 
brake  and  glen  and  fountain,  and  hift 
and  river's  brink  ■mid  nooks  and  deUs» 
beaotifttl  as  &iry  viaiona  theaMiiveib 
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aboundhig  in  every  part  of  our  favour^ 
ite  isle ;  in  a  word  .  we  would  have 
the  poetrj  aeattered  through  our 
couDtTTs  in  all  its  local  freshness^  and 
amid  the  glimpses  of  our  natural  sce- 
nery. We  would  fain  listen  to  the 
historic  legend — the  wild  tradition 
Amid  the  green  fields  or  mountain 
breeaes-— the  whirring  of  the  lark  in 
our  earsy  in  the  sweet  morning  of  the 
Tear*  or  amid  the  teeming  glories  of 
its  golden  close,  the  soft  valley  or 
silver  rivulet  at  our  feet.  He  who  feels 
not  the  pure  and  silent  loveliness  of  na> 
tore*  as  her  all  perfect  arrangements 
circle  around  him,  loses  a  fund  of 
blissful  delights,  which  no  effort  of  art 
can  replace.  How  have  we  strayed 
along  in  the  shadows  of  the  tall  trees 
of  this  part  of  the  river^soft  airs  from 
shrub  and  flower  wafting  most  fra- 
grant incense  around — the  long,  long 
8Qmmer*s  day  too  short — our  rod  and 
book  our  sole  companions.  The  glow- 
ing embers  of  the  west,  lingering  late 
upon  the  waters,  still  discovering  us 
taking  lessons  from  meek  Isaac  Walton. 
Yes!  we  have  the  weakness  to  be- 
lieve with  the  venerable  old  Father  of 
the  angle,  there  is  no  life  so  happy 
and  so  pleasant ;  ^'  for  when  the  lawyer 
is  swallowed  up  with  business,  and  the 
statesman  is  preventing  or  contriving 
plots,  then  sit  we  on  cowslip  banks," 
says  this  fine  old  fellow,  "hear  the 
birds  sing,  and  possess  ourselves  in  as 
much  quietness  as  these  silent  silver 
streams  which  we  now  see  glide  so 
quietly  by  us.  I  tell  you,  scholar,"  he 
oontinnes,  warming  with  the  subject, 
**when  last  I  sat  on  this  primrose 
bank,  and  looked  down  these  meadows, 
I  thought  of  them,  as  Charles  the  em- 
peror did  of  the  city  of  Florence — 
'  that  they  were  too  pleasant  to  be 
looked  on  but  only  on  holidays.'  " 
Test  with  old  Isaac — 

**  I,  la  tlMN  towttf  BMadi  would  be, 
TIWM  ciTftal  atrcams  ihould  aoUoe  me  t 
To  whoee  hftrmonioiu  bubbling  noise, 
I  wiih  mj  flDgle  woald  r^olce.** 

In  one  of  the  last  chapters  we  left 
our  friends  in  a  somewhat  sententious 
mood  amongst  the  ruins  of  Mungret, 
and  what  more  interesting  than  tnese 
finger-posts  set  up  by  old  father  Time? 
Stonehenge,  Mezico,  Memphis,  what 
but  endnnng  relics  of  a  state  of  things 
not  less  wonderful  than  the  period  of 
onr  great  saint,  and  these  dim  traces 


of  Dane  and  Druid^-how  little  diffe- 
rent from  the  present.  The  great 
universal  mind  of  man  seems  never  to 
alter,  though  his  proudest  memorials 
crumble  to  the  dust.  In  the  garden 
of  Adonis,  in  the  "  Faerie  Queen,**  the 
figure  of  Time  is  found  walking  among 
its  pleasing  haunts,  yet  spoiling  its 
beauties,  and  cutting  down  the  flowers. 
We  have  often  thought  of  this  beauti- 
ful symbol  along  the  wooded  banks  of 
the  Shannon.  Straying  among  the  ruins 
of  Mungret,  we  became  acquainted 
with  a  somewhat  ridiculous  legend  of 
its  **  Wise  Women."  The  Canons  of 
St.  Augustine  (a  branch  of  the  same 
order  as  our  old  friends  on  Scattery) 
held  a  priory  here.  So  learned  had 
they  become,  they  sent  a  general  chal- 
lenge to  several  colleges,  which,  after 
a  little,  was  accepted  by  the  heads  of 
the  chief  place  of  learning  at  that  pe- 
riod. The  inmates  of  the  priory  be- 
came considerably  alarmed  for  their 
classical  reputation  ;  but  hitting  on  a 
somewhat  humorous  expedient,  they 
succeeded  in  frightening  their  adver- 
saries. Knowing  how  obnoxious  to 
the  fairer  part  of  creation  they  were 
generally  considered,  it  struck  them  if 
they  could  make  them  speak  Greek  and 
Latin,  their  own  superiority  would  be 
much  magnified.  They  accordingly 
habited  some  of  their  chief  professors 
in  ladies'  attire,  and  sent  them  to  meet 
the  strangers  at  different  points.  On 
came  our  erudite  acquaintances, "  with 
loads  of  learned  lumber  in  their  heads," 
till  accosting  a  woman  on  the  road, 
as  to  the  distance  of  Mungret,  they 
were  met  by  a  whirlwind  of  Greek ; 
some  one  or  two  other  young  ladies 
farther  on  opening  on  them  in  He- 
brew and  Latin.     The  face  of  a  wo- 

'  man  per  se  was  quite  sufficient  to 
shake  their  firmest  resolves,  a  for- 
tiori of  women  able  to  puzzle  them  in 
the  dead  languages;  they  made  a  halt, 
and  deeming  it  not  particularly  expe- 
dient to  expose  themselves  at  a  place 
where  even  the  women  were  so  learned, 
they  turned  back,  pondering  porten* 

^tously  on  the  ''wise  women  of  Mun- 
gret. "  Passing  several  other  old  ruins 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  and  a  well 
of  St  Patrick,  over  which  is  a  curious 
stone  with  a  f^a^ure  of  the  g^eat  saint, 
our  ramblings  terminated  at  Adabe. 

The  beautiful  combinations  of  wood 
and  water— the  glimpses  of  svlvan 
lovelineflf^-the  green  solitudes  of  this 
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sweet  spot*  are  suffieient  to  fill  the 
roind  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  de- 
light ;  the  old  monastic  walls  peering 
at  intervals  through  the  trees*  form  a 
picturesque  contrast  to  the  fine  man* 
sion  of  tne  proprietort  while  the  little 
river  reflecting  in  its  placid  depths* 
these  storied  ruins,  comes  freighted 
with  old  and  hallowed  associations. 
Straying  along  its  quiet  hanks,  what 
**  Castles  of  Indolence'*  did  our  imagi* 
nation  build  amid  its  turreted  hattle- 
ments. 

A  dare  was  famous  as  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  Desmonds,  some 
traces  of  which  yet  remain,  with  some 
very  perfect  ruins  of  a  Trinitarian  Fri- 
ary, described  by  Archdall.    The  stee- 
ple resembles  a  castle,  and  is  support- 
ed by  a  plain  archi  with  four  diagonal 
ogives  meeting  in  the  centre,  and  stairs 
leading  to  the  battlements.     The  nave 
and  choir  are  small  and  plain  ;  in  the 
rere  arc  several  other  ruins,  the  en- 
trance being  a  low  gate,  still  standing. 
The  greater  part  of  another  old  mo- 
nastic  building   is    also    visible,  the 
cloisters  in  rather  good  preservation, 
with  several  other  apartments  a(^oin- 
ing  them,  apparently  much  older  than 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  building. 
Adare  is  situated  on  the  Maiguk,  one 
of  the  numerous  tributaries  to  old  Fa- 
ther Shannon,  into  which  it  empties 
itself  at  the  foot  of  Carrick  o*  Gunntel ; 
winding  thence,  the  river  passes  the 
beautiful    planUtion  of    Elm    Park, 
River  Mount,  Faha,  and  in  view  of 
Currah,  the  beautiful  residence  of  Sir 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  on  towards  Groom  and 
Brurec,  where  it  receives  an  additional 
little  river,  termed  with  singular  beauty 
the  Morning  Star  or  Danm,  and  passing 
the  classic  ruins  of  Kilmallock,  is  lost 
on  the  borders  of  the  county  Cork. 
Though  hiding  its  diminished  head  at 
presentt    this   river    at    one    period 
enjoyed  considerable  note,  as  a  chan- 
nel of  communication  with  Limerick, 
which  in  some  old  documents  is  yet 
distinguished  as  on  the  Shenan,  *«near 
Kilmallock,*'  so   illustrious   was   the 
latter.     The  topography  of  our  fore^ 
fathen*  indeed,  was  sometimes  amus- 
ing.    One  of  those  "  learned  ffeom- 
phers,"  acquunting  posterity  of  Ireland 
being  on  the  <«  borders  of  Spain,'*  and 
another  delightlul  old  fellow,  of  the 
''coontrie  being  scitoated  somewhat 
neerer  the  eqiooctial  line  than  Eng- 
land,  but  yet  lying  more  apon  the 


ocean  seas,  and  bdng  fuller  of  Ri* 
vers." 

Kilmallock,  now  in  ruins— the 
"  Baalbeo  of  Ireland  *'  at  one  period-.* 
figured  very  conspicuously  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  bordering  ths 
Shannon,  though  not  immediately  oq 
the  river.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it 
was  a  large  place,  surrounded  by  wulsi 
some  vestiges  of  which,  with  those  of 
the  castle  of  the  Desmonds,  still  rerasin ; 
being  inyested  by  Irish  foroes  at  tht< 
period,  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  with  70<) 
men  raised  the  siege,  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  succeeding  century  it  was 
surrounded  agun.  It  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  had  some  of  the  longevity  of 
the  Phcenix,  having  been  burned  and 
dismantled  several  times,  and  again  ris- 
ing from  its  ashes.  The  old  cathedral 
contains  sundry  reminiscences  of  those 
eventful  times  $  and  wandering  ainid 
its  broken  monuments,  we  were  ia- 
sensibly  among  thoughts  and  recollec- 
tions of  a  past  state  of  things— the 
lines  of  Frauds  Beaumont  on  the  "Life 
of  Man  "  occurred  to  our  memory— 

•*  Lite  to  Oie  fWUlag  of  »  Mv. 
Ur  M  Um  flights  of  «aglei  are  i 
Or  like  the  frcth  spring's  gsiidyhM, 
Or  silTcr  drops  of  naming  4evi 
Or  Ukc.the  wInA  Uul  clufles  Um  flood. 
Or  bubbles  which  on  water  ttood.'* 

Yesi  verily,  such  is  life — an  epitaph  ber«f 
marking  out  the  resting-place  of  one 
doughty  Geraldine,  is  worth  preserv- 
ing— it  seems  the  rising  passion^  strong 
efier  death — 

**3foji  rvQUMt  paiva  Bxrasioa  iios  SKom 

Mini  TSMMOIU**— 

Whsl  t  run  sway  1— No,  no, — TTl  try  mj  spnr. 
It  Death  shows  his  grin  face— 1*11  meal  him  hcrt. " 


In  the  year  1572,  Sir  John  Perrot, 
Lord  President,  being  at  church  here, 
one  of  the  Desmonds  came  to  sue  for 
pardon,  and  some  idea  of  the  period 
may  be  gathered  from  the  incident, 
that  the  Lord  President  made  him 
kneel  down  in  the  churoh,  and  place 
the  point  of  his  sword  next  his  heart, 
a  significant  mode  of  reminding  him 
that  he  received  his  life  at  the  queen  » 
hands ;  pretending  now  he  was  going 
on  a  visit  to  the  Abber  of  Holy  Cross, 
to  make  reparation  for  his  sins,  he 
contrived  to  gain  over  to  his  cause 
many  of  the  inbabitanta  of  Ulster  and 
Coaoaoghtt  and  set  out  once  more 
through  the  coun^  Liinerick  in  defi* 
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ance  of  the  queen's  troops ;  but  being 
•hot  by  a  mnaket-ball^  his  bodj  was 
quartered  and  fixed  upon  the  gates  of 
KilmaUockl 

The  town  takes  it  name  from  '^  St. 
Meachollog,*'  who  founded  an  abbey 
here  somewhere  about  the  end  of  the 
sixth  centiu7.  Its  crumbling  walls  at 
present  form  a  highly  interesting  and 
picturesquefeature  in  the  scenery  of  this  . 
part  of  the  oountrv«  contrasting  beau- 
tifully with  the  rich  glimpses  of  cul- 
Uvation  every  where  around.  The 
«  White  Knight"  is  buried  in  the  Do- 
minican Abbeyy  and  an  old  legend 
points  to  a  hollow  on  his  tomb  formed 
by  a  continual  drop  from  heaven— the 
'*  hereditary  drop" — a  mark  of  deep 
and  lasting  resentment  for  his  unnum- 
bered cruelties.  The  level  country, 
extending  from  the  Shannon  towards 
Kilmallocky  is  called^  among  the  an- 
cient Irish  poetsy  the  plain  ofHy-Cair^ 
bre,  where  many  a  wondrous  feat  was 
achieved.  The  hereditary  chiefs  took 
the  name  of  O'Donovan*  and  their 
territory  is  described  as  the  country 
"  along  the  sluggish  river  Maigue 
{Coshma,  i^e.,  ahng  the  Maigue),  and 
the  plains  down  to  the  Shannon." 
Cathal  was  the  chief  of  this  territory, 
and  we  find  our  friend  Muircherteach 
going  into  it  to  receive  his  submission. 
A  poetic  description  is  given  of  a  night 
spent  in  the  plain,  their  only  shelter 


theuT  strong  leather  cloaks,  "  with  mu- 
sic, however,  in  their  tents ;  listening 
to  its  strains,  and  dancing  right  joy- 
ously, they  passed  the  night." 

This  circuit  of  the  son  of  the  valiant 
Niall  in  search  of  hostages  affords  a 
singular  notion  of  the  cheapness  of 
kings  in  those  times,  and  the  lawless 
turbulency  of  tbe  period— 

**  Thon  hait  taken  the  hoitagei  of  IniBfail— 
Thou  hut  broui^t  them  all  into  Aileach, 
Into  the  atone-boilt  palace  of  iteeds." 

The  Desies  were  slaughtered  by  the 
King  of  Cashel,  it  seems,  to  revenge 
which  the  son  of  Niall  assembles  the 
races  of  Conall  and  Eoghan,  and  out 
of  a  large  number  selects  ten  hundred 
to  accompany  him  ''  on  the  circuit  of 
Erin."  And  what  may  have  been  the 
mode  of  selection  ?  A  tent  was  erect- 
ed  on  the  green,  at  the  door  of  which 
was  placed,  at  one  side,  a  furious  dog, 
at  the  other  a  man  with  a  spear  ;  the 
latter  stuck  his  spear  in  the  claimant 
at  one  side,  while  the  dog  flew  at  him 
at  the  other ;  if  he  shrunk  from  these 
two  attacks,  he  was  prevented  from 
going  on  the  expedition ;  but  if  he 
wrestled  manfully  and  overcame  them, 
he  was  selected. 

Setting  out  now,  we  find  them  pick- 
ing up  kings  and  princes  like  paving- 
stones  ;  nor  do  we  want  a  poet  ('<ne  ca- 
ret vate  sacro  ")  to  chronicle  his  travels 
among  the  wilds  of  Innisfail. 


CHAFTBR  IX. 


**  Lfanariek  holdf  the  third  rank,  thoufl^  f^om  ita  lituatlont  and  tbe  dignity  of  the  rirer,  the  palm  ahonld  be 
giren  to  thie  city.    It  ia  iraahed  by  the  Shannon.**— Starihukst. 

"  King  John  was  pleated  with  the  agreeableneH  of  Limerick,  and  cauaed  a  very  fine  castle  and  bridge  to  be 
b«ntthara.**—lBiD. 


Thb  venerable  cathedral  of  Limerick, 
now  standing  on  the  site  of  the  palace 
of  one  of  its  kings,  forms  a  highly  im- 
pressive feature  in  the  scenery  for  se- 
veral miles  along  the  Shannon.  The 
entire  structure  is  built  in  the  most 
simple  style — ^the  ancient  Gothic — and 
is  situated  about  the  centre  of  the  old- 
est part  of  the  town,  not  far  from  the 
time-honoured  castle  of  King  John. 
In  the  interior  there  is  nothing,  per- 
haps, very  remarkable ;  the  roof  is  sup- 
p<niedby  several  arches,  which,  as  well 
as  the.great  eastern  window,  are  in  ex- 
cellent keeping  with  the  remainder  of 
the  building.  Several  recesses  in  the 
aisles,  however,  originally  family  cha- 
pels, have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  en- 
VoL.  XXVni.— No.  163. 


croaohments  of  modern  improvements. 
The  steeple,  n%arly  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  in  height,  is  particularly 
fine,  and  towering  above  the  several 
edifices  around,  carries  back  the  mind 
to  the  eventful  periods  of  the  past.  It 
is  seen,  for  several  miles  along  the 
windings  of  the  river,  forming  a  land- 
mark of  no  little  intwest. 

Donald  O'Brien,  the  origrinalfounder, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  endowed  it  with 
several  grants  of  land,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  succeeding  century,  it 
was  much  enlarged  by  Bishop  Donat 
0*Brien,  who,  in  addition,  assigned  pre- 
bends to  the  secular  canons.  Some 
traces  of  the  changes  which  lone  sub- 
sequently occurred  at  the  Retorma- 
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tion,  are  also  dUtinguishable ;  bul  so 
many  of  its  antique  monaments  hare 
saiferedi  that  the  imagination  inBensi* 
bly  sets  about  supplying  their  places ; 
indeed  the  serene  and  simple  beauties 
of  this  fine  edifice  have  been  as  much 
defaced  by  the  rude  hand  of  the  spoiler 
in  the  turmoil  of  civil  strife  as  the  exi* 
gent  fascinations  of  modern  improyers* 

Two  or  three  beautiful  pieces  of 
modem  art  in  some  way  refieye  the 
errors  of  taste  of  a  previous  age^  fur- 
nishing, as  we  hope,  the  initiative  of  a 
more  correct  style. 

Straying  among  the  aisles,  sundry 
memorials  of  those  once  busy,  and 
great,  and  gay,  meet  the  eye ;  nor  are 
there  wanting  **  uncouth  rhymes  and 
shapeless  sculpture  to  teach  the  pass- 
ing moralist  the  unsubstantial  nature 
of  this  shadowy  state  of  existence.  In 
one  corner,  a  certain  little  Sauvcl 
BAaaiNOTON,  '<of  ftunous  cities  dock 
and  chime  maker,*'  very  horologioally 
acquaints  us— 

**  He  mad*  hb  owm  time  go  «wUer  uid  later* 
But  «9V  he  if  xeiomed  to  God  hU  Creatort 
The  1 9th  of  Norember,  then  he  dcoeModf 
And  Air  hb  memory  thie  hen  ii  pieced." 

And  a  little  farther  off,  we  find  "  en- 
tombed" Qeoffry  Arthur,  with  some 
curious  abbreviated  monkish  verses, 
intended  for  ''the  cold,  dull  ear  of 
death  :**— 

"  Hie  Jioet  in  tomuli  fiindo 
Sablettu  a  mnndo 
QalfHdiu  Arthnriei 
Theeaurarine  qoondam  iatiw  eocleeici 
In  taboe  vie  octavam  cane. 
Qui  hie  dice  octo  precnm  £an»." 

The  last  distich  is  somewhat  sound- 
ingly  translated — a  sage  provbion,  in 
case  English  should  supersede  Latin, 
or  the  latter  come  to  life  from  being  a 
dead  langpiage  :«• 

»» Do  ifeott  Inelle  the  eoknui  tralot 
And  with  the  doleAil  tramp  proclaim 
Bight  Hmei  thle  moumfyil  etory, 
Then  to  fiana  oWalion  make 
Of  eight  prajen  for  the  mke 
Of  hli  tool  tn  Furgatory.** 

Several  others,  of  a  very  old  date,  also 
attracted  our  attention.  Among  the 
rest,  one  to  a  relative  of  the  great 
Donald  O'Brien  himself,  which  we  do 
not  now  recollect. 

Donald  O'Brien  was  a  man  of  great 
bravery,  and  would  have  been  deserv- 
ing a  niche  in  the  affections  of  poste- 
ri^,  but  for  his  very  questionable  con- 
^uct— burning  the  city  of  Limerick. 


Henry  the  Second,  «mbaridng  at  Mil- 
ford  Haven  with  a  fleet  of  not  lessthao 
240  ships,  and  4,000  soldiers,  landed 
at  Water  ford,  in  1172.  Such  a  for- 
midable  array  brought  the  several 
Irish  chieftains  to  th<^  senses;  and 
O'Brien,  meeting  Henry  on  his  way 
to  Limerick,  surrendered  the  city. 
Leaving  his  generals  in  poesession  of 
Ireland,  Henry  next  returned  to  Eng- 
land; but  several  disputes  having 
arisen,  Strongbow  thought  it  neces* 
sory  to  crush  the  spirit  of  revolt.  In 
two  vears  afterwards,  accordingly,  he 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  trouble- 
some Donald ;  but  coming  off  second 
best,  the  latter  bid  defiance  to  the 
English,  and  secured  himself  in  the 
city.  Raymond  le  Gros  now  under- 
took to  dislodge  him,  and  arriving  on 
the  banks  of  the  Shannon  in  winter, 
he  found  the  river  swollen  and  the 
bridges  broken  down.  Two  of  the 
boldest  of  his  knights,  venturing  to 
ford  the  river,  one  of  them  wss 
drowned,  when  the  nephew  of  Rav- 
mond,  Miler  Fitz  Henry,  leaped  boldly 
into  the  stream,  and  swam  across. 
The  rest  of  the  troops  soon  followed, 
and  amid  shouts  of  ''  Saint  David,*' 
Donald  and  his  followers  were  agun 
conquered.  With  a  little  of  the  nU 
desperandum  philosophy  of  the  day, 
Donald  again  attacked  his  foes  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  but  was  oUiged 
again  to  yield.  As  a  sort  of  compro- 
mise, he  was  now  invested  with  the 
government  of  Limerick;  and  Ray- 
mond and  his  troops  proceeded  to  eva- 
cuate the  town,  but  they  had  scarcely 
passed  out  of  the  gate,  when  the  bridge 
was  broken  down,  and  they  had  the 
mortification  to  see  the  city  in  flames 
-^the  work  of  Donald  1  The  position 
of  this  bridge  is  still  pointed  out.  The 
last  fifteen  years  of  the  life  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man  exhibits  one  continu- 
ous contest  with  the  English;  and 
some  idea  of  the  very  troublesome 
light  in  which  he  was  viewed  by  the 
kinp^,  may  be  gathered  from  theqn^t 
saying  of  Henry,  on  being  told  of  the 
exploits  of  Raymond  and  Dondd. 
<«  The  first  gaining  of  Limerick,*' 
quoth  the  king,  '<  was  a  noble  exploit; 
losing  it,  a  still  nobler :  but  the  only  act 
of  wisdom,  the  last  getting  rid  of  it 
altogether."  Donald  died  in  1194, 
and  with  him  ended  the  '^Idngdom  of 
Limerick.*'  Besides  foonding  the  ve- 
nerable cathedral  here,  a  lasting  me- 
morial of  Ids  piety,  he  endowMaevoral 
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other  churches  through  the  countrj^ 
and  lies  buried  at  KiUalooy  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Shannon. 

Daring  the  subsequent  reign  of 
King  Johnj  a  gteat  degree  of  tran- 
quillity prerailed ;  and  both  Heylin 
and  Stanihurst  tell  u8»  notwithstand- 
ing the  hostilities  of  the  barons^  he 
seemed  particularly  delighted  with  the 
^'well-Arequented  empory*'  of  Lime- 
riok ;  he  remained  there  three  months, 
and  among  ether  things,  disposed  of 
the  oastle  of  Carrig  o'  Gunnel  to  one 
of  the  O'Briens,  making  him  sovereign 
at  the  same  time.  John  g^ranted  a 
charter  also  to' the  eityi  recited  in  the 
later  one  of  Elicabeth. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  we  find  the  O'Briens  and 
Butlers  in  one  almost  uninterrupted 
fight.  At  this  time,  De  Clare,  a  de- 
scendant of  Strongbow,  arrired,  and 
gettine  possession  of  a  large  e8tate,built 
the  splendid  castle  of  Bunratty,  still  in 
good  preserration,  on  the  borders  of 
the  rirer.    One  of  the  O'Briens^  short- 

2  after,  laid  siege  to  iU  and  obliged 
e  Clare  to  come  to  a  pacific  arrange- 
ment* 

The  signal  victory  achieved  about 
this  period  at  the  little  rivulet  of  Ban- 
noekburn,  inspired  many  of  the  Irish 
ehieft  with  hopes  of  similar  success  to 
that  of  their  Scottish  neighbours,  and 
a  brother  of  '*  the  Bruce"  was  crowned 
king  bf  Ireland,  and  after  several  fear- 
ful engagements,  he  approached  Lime- 
rick, and  kept  his  court  here;  how- 
ever, he  was  shortly  after  slain,  and  the 
Scottish  army  routed  with  dreadful 
slaughter. 

Daring  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
Third,  a  parliament  was  held  in  Li- 
meriek,  but  of  its  legislation,  his- 
tory is  silent ;  and  not  till  the  event- 
ftd  period  of  Elizabeth,  do  we  find  the 
capital  of  Monster  maJdng  any  noise 
in  the  world :  then  we  find  Sir  George 
Garew  entrenched  at  Askeaton,  Des- 
mond stirring  up  a  battle  at  the  gates 
of  Limerick.  Sir  H.  Sidney,  making 
a  progress  through  Munster,  and  meet* 
ing  &  haughty  Geraldine,  ordered 
him  to  make  some  reparation  for  his 
past  transgressionsi  but  the  earl  ac- 
quainted him  before  midsummer  he 
would  take  the  field  with  5000  men. 
Sidney,  however,  seising  him  in  his 
stronghold  at  Kilmallock,  confined 
him  ra  the  eaetle  of  Limerick ;  libe- 
rtted  soifie  time  after,  he  took  the 
field  agahii  aad  after  a  suooeision  of 


wonderful  reverses  of  fortune,  died  in 
the  greatest  misery. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in- 
deed, we  find  the  author  of  the  "  Pa- 
eata  Hibemia"  busily  engaged  quelling 
the  insubordination  of  the  time,  and 
bestowing  his  attention  on  the  strong 
fortresses  of  Askeaton,  Kilmallock,  and 
Glin.  In  an  attaek  on  the  latter,  he 
was  aided  by  a  frigate  in  full  sail, 
which  bore  down,  and  commenced 
a  furious  bombardment;  a  fiag  of 
truce  making  its  appearance,  was  com- 
manded to  depart,  when  a  singular 
expedient  was  tried  with  no  better  suc- 
cess.— A  young  and  innocent  infant 
was  placed  in  the  breast-work  of  the 
castle,  a  pledge  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
knight ;  but  the  opposing  general  re- 
plied, "there  were  more  children 
where  that  came  from,  and  though  it 
should  be  killed,  he  would  continue  to 
point  his  guns  as  before!"  A  breach 
was  soon  made,  and  the  garrison  either 
put  to  the  sword,  or  driven  over  the 
battlements  into  the  Shannon. 

Stretching  across  the  Shannon  not 
far  from  the  Cathedral,  and  near  the 
castle  of  the  king  of  Magna  Charta, 
stood,  a  few  years  since,  the  crumbling 
remains  of  "  Thomond  Bridge,"  now 
replaced  by  a  clumsy  modern  struc- 
ture; this  curious  relic  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  was  perfectly  level, 
and  contained  fourteen  arches,  each 
one  differing  from  the  other  after  some 
very  discursive  plan  of  the  original 
projectors;  the  marks  of  the  hur- 
dles on  which  it  was  erected  were  vi- 
sible till  the  period  of  its  taking  down, 
and  if  we  are  to  credit  an  old  tradition 
in  no  way  flattering  to  our  modern 
appliances  of  art,  the  tumbling  down 
of  it  cost  more  than  its  putting  up ; 
the  original  expense  of  this  venerable 
structure,  amounting  only  to  £80! 
A  piece  of  elegance  a  little  farther 
down  the  river,  in  our  own  recol- 
lection, cost  the  pretty  considerable 
sum  of  £80,000,  and  though  not  much  * 
given  to  prophecy,  we  venture  to  pre- 
dict the  frost  of  six  centuries  will  never 
pass  o'er  its  grey  hairs.  The  old  bridge, 
erected  about  the  same  period  as  John's 
Castle,  led  dbectly  from  that  ancient 
fortress  in  the  island  on  which  the 
town  was  first  founded,  into  the  dis- 
trict of  Thomond,  and  being  the  only 
avenue  to  that  extensive  distriet,  ne- 
cessarily became  a  point  of  no  incon- 
siderable  importance.  A  little  after 
the  arrival  of  Cromwell  in  the  coun- 
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try^  we  find  Ireton  coming  by  a  detour 
in  this  direction.  Marching  from 
Cashel,  he  reached  the  Shannon  oppo- 
site KilIaloe»  where  two  thousand  horse 
and  footy  protected  by  breast- works, 
defended  tiie  pass  of  the  river.  De- 
ceived by  a  feinty  the  Irish  troops 
commenced  opposing  those  of  the  par- 
liament, while  Ireton  very  quietly  was 
marching  them  in  quest  of  a  ford 
which  he  discovered  not  far  from 
Castle  Connell.  Some  traces  of  the 
old  castle  wluch  stood  at  this  ford, 
still  remun,  several  days  were  spent 
in  making  the  ford  passable,  laying 
stones  and  hurdles ;  and  every  prepa- 
ration being  effected,  we  find  him  with 
his  troops,  under  the  deep  shadows  of 
the  night,  marching  silently  into  Tho- 
mond.  The  first  party  landed,  seized 
the  castle,  and  killed  the  guards,  and 
now  "turning  the  flank"  of  the  oppos- 
ing forces — that  great  desideratum  in 
tactics — he  took  possession  of  Killaloe. 
Another  of  his  generals,  detached  to 
Portumna,  took  possession  of  that 
also,  so  he  was  now  complete  master 
of  the  Shannon ;  advancing  next  to- 
wards Limerick,  he  seized  a  battery  at 
the  salmon  weir,  and  began  the  siege 
in  form  at  Thomond  Bridge. 

Summoning  the  governor  to  surren- 
der, a  disposition  to  treat  was  evinced 
on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  but  Ireton 
seemed  resolved  to  press  the  siege ;  the 
castle  at  the  foot  of  Thomond  Bridge, 
leading  to  the  city,  was  first  carried,  and 
dreadAil  slauffhter  on  the  bridge  ensued, 
amid  which  the  besieged  broke  down 
two  of  the  arches  next  John's  Castle, 
at  the  other  end,  rendering  it  thus  im- 
passable. He  now  attempted  to  land 
by  boats  and  a  float  provided  for  the 
occasion,  but  all  who  ventured  to 
cross  the  river,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  drowned  or  killed,  winter 
coming  on,  he  would  have  been  obliged 
to  abandon  his  enterprise,  if  treachery 
and  sedition  had  not  found  their  way 
into  the  opposite  camp ;  a  treaty  was 
agreed  on,  and  the  unusual  spectacle 
was  exhibited  of  the  contractmg  par- 
ties dining  quietly  together  between 
the  two  armies,  several  successive  days! 
This,  however,  was,  after  a  little,  bro- 
ken off  again,  Ireton  threw  another 
bridge  over  the  river,  marched  his 
troops  across,  and  after  making  first 
an  encampment  doee  up  to  the  breast- 
works of  the  enemy,  lefl  an  immense 
force  to  prevent  any  one  leaving  the 
city.      And   here   perhaps   it   were 


well  to  pause  and  turn  a  thoogbtfol 
glance  at  the  horrors  of  this  period, 
from  whence  alesson  of  deepest  inttrwi 
cannot  fail  to  arise.  Indeed  the  suffer- 
ings at  this  fearful  siege  ahnost  exceed 
beuef,  were  the  horrors  of  the  time 
not  proved  in  a  thousand  ways. 
The  cruelties  of  the  time  msj  be 

Sthered  from  the  facts  in  "  Ladlow*t 
emoirs."  A  gibbet  was  erected  in 
sight  of  the  walls ;  any  one  attempting 
to  come  out,  was  threatend  with  hsDg> 
ing ;  several  were  whipped ;  and  one 
poor  ag^  man  and  his  daughter  es- 
caping the  pestilence  and  famine  of 
the  citv,  the  latter  was  ordered  to  be 
hanged  before  her  father's  eyes— the 
aged  father  to  be  flogged,  and  sent 
back  into  the  city ;  in  vain  the  poor 
man  remonstrated,  and  in  the  inteo- 
sity  of  his  agony,  begging  to  be  hanged 
in  place  of  his  daughter,  he  was  sa- 
vagely refused.  After  bravely  resbt- 
ing  the  siege  for  a  long  time,  the  citi- 
zens were  betrayed;  one  of  the  chief 
ofi^cers,  taking  the  keys  of  the  ctt^ 
from  the  mayor,  seized  John's  gate, 
and  turning  the  cannon  on  the  town, 
declared  he  would  not  quit  his  po^t 
till  it  was  surrendered  to  the  enenr. 
When  the  capitulation  was  signed,  the 
troops,  amounting  to  2,500  men,  M 
down  their  arms  in  the  cathredral,  and 
in  marching  out  of  the  garrison,  Lad- 
low  saw  several  of  them  drop  dead  of 
the  plague.  After  a  short  time,  Iretoo 
himself  caught  the  infection,  and  dte<l» 
and  was  buried  in  Henry  the  Seventh's 
chapel,  at  Westminster,  but  was  after 
wards  taken  up,  and  buried  at  Tyburoi 
amid  very  general  execration. 

Wc  are  not  among  those,  we  mu»t 
confess,  who  delight  in  the  horrors  of 
war,  particularly  the  fewful  devasts- 
tion  of  civil  strife ;  **  peace  has  it» 
victories  as  well  as  war,"  is  a  very 
prominent  item  in  our  moral  creed  ; 
and  we  are  ever  more  rejoiced  by  the 
laurels  won  in  these  bloodless  neM»« 
than  those  stained  with  the  dust  and 

Sore  of  our  common  humanity:  in- 
ecd,  we  should  not  bring  so  promi- 
nently  forward  these  historic  associs- 
tionsi  but  that  lessons  of  no  aninstnic- 
tive  tendency,  and  gratulations  sundry, 
and  various,*and  gratifying,  still  linger 
alM>ut  these  old  and  venerable  wal)»; 
the  tears  of  the  widow  and  the  or- 
phan cast  a  gloom,  doubtless,  over  the 
mind  of  every  well-thinking  person ; 
yet  such  has  been  the  history  of  the 
world  from  the  earliest  epoch.    The 
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earthquake  and  storm  are  not  less  ne- 
cessary in  the  physical  worlds  than  the 
upheayings  of  society  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  great  principle.  Yea, 
*•  Paradise  itself,"  in  the  words  of  the 
prophet  of  the  Koran,  ''lies  under 
the  shadow  of  swords.** 

But  to  return  to  the  thread  of  our 
narrative. — After  the  capitulation  to 
Ireton,  we  find  William  landing  in  Ire- 
land, the  city  invested  by  him  in  per- 
soD«  and  twenty  thousand  men  en- 
camped under  its  walls.  His  first  posi- 
tion was  at  Singland,  where  his  Danish 
countrymen  some  centuries  before  were 
placed,  from  whence  his  field-pieces 
had  full  command  of  the  city  :  a  sum- 
mons to  surrender  being  sent,  many  in 
the  town,  among  which  were  Boiseleau 
and  Sarsfield,  opposed  it,  and  the  envoy 
was  sent  back.  Next  day  a  French 
soldier  deserting  into  the  town,  ac- 
quainted Sarsfield  of  some  artillery 
coming  to  William ;  Sarsfield  crossed 
the  Shannon,  lay  all  day  concealed  in 
the  mountains  in  the  line  of  their 
march,  and  coming  up  with  them,  fixed 
the  cannon,  loaded  to  the  mouths,  in 
the  earth  and  blew  them  up.  This 
accident  interrupted  William^s  opera- 
tions for  some  time ;  but  receiving  can- 
non from  Waterford,  he  renewed  the 
attack,  which  on  both  sides  was  main- 
tained with  desperate  bravery  for  some 
time.  A  breach  was  made  at  length 
near  John's  Gate,  and  the  king  ordered 
the  counterscarp  and  two  towers  on 
each  side  of  the  gate  to  be  assaulted ; 
five  hundred  grenadiers  rushed  to 
the  attack,  the  Jbesieged  defending  the 
breach  with  desperate  firmness.  The 
regiment  ordered  to  the  support  of  the 
besiegers,  stopped  at  the  counterscarp, 
but  some  driving  the  Irish  before  them 
were  killed ;  the  latter  rallied,  sur- 
rounded the  breach,  and  defended  it 
more  vigorously  than  before ;  and  here 
the  women  of  Limerick  gained  a  title 
to  celebrity  equal  to  that  of  the  Maid 
of  Saragossa,  for,  mingling  with  the 
besieged  troops,  they  pushed  to  the 
front  and  assailed  the  enemy  with 
stones  I  During  three  hours  a  tremen- 
dous hot  fire  was  kept  up ;  a  regi- 
ment of  William^s  seizing  what  was 
called  the  "  black  battery,"  thought  all 
was  right,  but  being  full  of  powder,  it 
was  blown  up;  the  defence  of  the 
breach  still  continued  as  obstinate  as 
ever,  and  after  having  fifteen  hundred 
men  numbered  amongst  the  dead  and 
dying,  the  English  withdrew.    William 


now  determined  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
after  offering  very  advantageous  terms, 
which  were  refused,  he  left  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  to  Solmes  and 
Ginkle.  During  a  long  interval  which 
succeeded  after  the  dismantling  of  the 
English  batteries,  Sarsfield  was  en- 
gaged repairing  his  fortifications ;  his 
armv  amounted  to  fifty  tiiousand  men. 
Ginkle  in  the  meantime  not  idle,  was 
engaged  at  another  point  on  the  Shan- 
non— Athlone.  A  little  after,  however, 
we  find  him  securing  the  passes  of  the 
river  at  Limerick,  and  waiting  anxiously 
for  his  artillery  and  baggage.  An 
English  squadron  of  nineteen  ships, 
lying  in  the  Shannon,  being  ordered  to 
sail  up  the  river,  and  every  preparation 
made,  he  advanced  on  the  town ;  the 
garrison  commenced  the  attack  outside 
the  walls,  but  after  one  tremendous 
volley  they  retired  within  the  town; 
trenches  were  opened  and  batteries 
thrown  up,  and  shot  and  shell  poured 
into  the  city ;  the  terrified  inhabitants 
fled  in  every  quarter,  and  next  day  the 
garrison  made  a  tremendous  sally,  but 
were  almost  immediately  driven  back. 
A  breach  was  now  made  in  the  town 
wall,  but  a  gun  being  placed  on  the 
steeple  of  the  cathedral,  many  of  the 
besiegers  were  killed  ;  the  gunner  on 
the  steeple,  however,  did  not  escape 
their  vigilance,  and  this  venerable  edi- 
fice was  in  a  fair  way  of  demolition 
when  Ginkle  ordered  the  cannonading 
to  cease,  thinking  it  a  pity  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  the  city  should  be  destroyed. 
After  standing  out  for  some  time, 
Ginkle  at  length  conceived  the  only 
way  for  reducing  the  town  was  to  in- 
vest it  on  the  Tbomond  side,  and  con- 
cealing his  design,  he  pretended  to 
leave  eff  the  attack;  but  what  was  the 
amazement  of  those  in  the  town  on 
finding  a  bridge  thrown  across  the  river 
in  one  night,  and  Ginkle,  with  ten  regi- 
ments of  foot  and  fourteen  guns,  at  the 
foot  of  Thomond  bridge;  a  fearful 
action  ensued,  the  cannon  of  John's 
Castle  playing  on  them  across  the  Shan- 
non ;  the  besieged  fought  desperately, 
filling  the  bridge;  but  being  at  length 
routed,  a  French  ofiicer  in  the  city, 
fearing  the  enemy  would  enter  along 
with  them,  raised  the  draw-bridge, 
leaving  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  be- 
siegers. A  scene  horrible  to  contem- 
plate ensued;  six  hundred  were  run 
through  with  the  sword,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  were  driven  into  the 
river  and  drowned.     Grown  tired  of 
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wftr,  and  exasperated  at  the  dUflensione 
growing  up  every  hour,  the  besiegers 
at  length  capitulated;  a  treaty  was 
signed,  and  a  general  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities agreed  on.  In  these  memorable 
engagements  on  the  banks  of  the  Shan- 
non, history  seems  unanimous  in  laud- 
ing the  prndenee  of  Ginkle  not  less  than 
the  intrepid  bravery  of  Sarsfleld }  each, 
supporting  those  rights  and  immuni- 
ties which  he  considered  best^  exhibited 
a  zeal  and  energy  worthy  of  a  better 
cause ;  and  the  surrender  of  Limerick 
was  one  of  those  remarkable  events- 
one  of  those  turning  points  in  human 
affairs,  which  One  alone  can  compre- 
hend, and  which  is  not  permitted  the 
participators  to  look  into;  indeed, 
under  the  wise  arrangements  of  Pro- 
vidence, the  prospect  now  brightens, 
and  where  English,  and  Dane,  and 
Irish  once  met  in  deadly  hostili^,  the 
land  is  now  giv«i  up  to  social  improve- 
ment. 

Of  the  modem  city  of  Limerick, 
we  purpose  not  to  speak  at  any  length, 
referring  rather  to  the  work  of  a 
Rev.  friend,  a  perfect  miracle  of  in- 
dustry and  research.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  city  for  several  years, 
has  been  steadily  progressive.  The 
capabilities  of  their  noble  river  have 
also  engi^ed  the  attention  of  the  ci- 
tizens, and  docks  of  some  extent  are 
likely  at  length  to  result  from  their 
solicitous  endeavours ;  to  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  magnificent  works 
of  this  kind  in  the  western  capital  of 
the  sister  island,  the  neglect  of  our 
''Irish  Liverpool"  is  a  social  and 
geographic  anomaly  scarcely  within 
the  limits  of  ordinary  credibility. 
Half  way  in  point  of  time  between  our 
very  amiable  friends,  Jonathan  and 
John  Bull,  each  seems  to  have  been 
studying  a  chart  from  which  our 
country  has  been  washed  away,  and 
thousands  emigrating  to  the  western 
world,  spend  somewhat  facetiously 
half  the  allotted  period  like  pilgrims 
to  Mecca,  with  their  ''faces  to  the 
east."  What  some  of  our  future 
archaeologists  will  think  of  the  "logs" 
kept  on  such  voyages,  it  is  not  easy 
to  anticipate,  and  when  told  of  the 
little  river  Mersey  being  nearer  New 
York,  than  our  patriarchal  acquaint- 
ance the  Shannon,  our  friend  ''  near 
the  equinoctial  line,*^  will  be  brought 
to  corroborate  some  theory  of  the 
world  having  turned  upside  down,  or 
inside  out. 


Our  readers  in  Oalway  have  been 
telling  us  of  the  charms  of  Lon^ 
Corrib,  and  Con,  and  Mask;  our 
neighbours  on  the  Lee«  of  the  beau- 
ties of  Gove  and  Passage — matlen  we 
should  be  the  last  to  question — still 
we  would  fain  concentrate  attention 
on  Kerry  point  and  Loop  Head.  The 
thousand  islands  off  Clew  Bay  and 
Sline  Head,  and  the  tremendous  roll 
of  the  Atlantic  in  Mai  Bay,  are  be- 
yond every  thing  beautiful ;  we  can- 
not recommend  them,  however,  to  the 
"understandings"  of  our  Amerieaa 
barks  or  to  the  hawsers  of  our  India- 
men. 

There  is  a  certain  Briarean  indi- 
vidual called  ''  every  body,'*  whose 
business  has  been,  time  out  of  mind, 
leffc  to  another  worthy  gentieman; 
we  think  this  negative  pereonago  has 
had  his  finger  in  the  subject ;  we  are, 
therefore,  the  more  anxious  to  direct 
tiie  attention  of  our  rulers  to  the  un- 
dertaking of  the  matter.  Tlie  eon- 
struction  of  proper  and  spacious  do<^ 
at  Limerick,  indeed, '  cannot  fail  to 
prove  an  essential  step  in  the  experi- 
ment of  bringing  the  two  countries 
nearer  together;  of  the  unexplmred 
industrial  resources  of  our  noble 
river,  we  have  spoken  before— these 
alone  should  decide  the  matter.  Some 
recent  evidences  of  the  advantage 
taken  of  these  capabiHtes  are  not 
wanting,  and  the  polishing  of  marble, 
and  manufacture  of  some  woollen  h^ 
brics  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  are 
proofs  that  we  only  want  cotton  to 
set  our  entire  unemployed  population 
at  work.  Anchored  in  the  Shannon, 
in  a  spot  where  a  French  general 
once  said  he  could  take  the  eitj  with 
"roasted  apples,'*  we  had  ample  op* 
portunity  of  spying  the  beauties  of 
the  landl-but  lliey  are  to  be  seen^  not 
described. 

The  new  part  of  Limerick  exhi- 
bits no  little  elegance  and  taste,  being 
little  inferior  to  many  parts  of  the 
metropolis.  The  citv  has  been  cele- 
brated, time  out  of  mind,  for  the 
beauty  and  blandishments  of  the  fiurer 

gart  of  creation — a  distinction  we  feel 
appy  in  still  conceding  to  it.  Its 
wtkiis  and  wallnut  shells,  bid  fair  in- 
deed to  go  down  to  posterity  toge- 
ther ;  nor  must  we  ibrget  its  lace,  only 
equal  to  its  ladies.  To  enumerate 
its  fishing  hooks  and  flies,  were  dearly 
a  work  of  supererogation,  not  to  men- 
tion its  salmon,  cM'oniden  eflte  •»> 
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lebritiee ;  however^  we  should  not  ful- 
fil our  office  to  our  friends  of  both 
ftrms  of  the  service,  were  we  not  to 
tell  them  there  are  two  other  things  thej 
value  to  be  got  here  also — the  oldest 
wines  and  newest  news;  wishing  for 
the  best  bottU  of  wine  in  the  seryieoy 
or  a  bint  of  the  earliest  breveti  turn 
towards  Lkneriok. 

The  eity  ity  of  course,  governed  by 
a  mayor  and  corporation,  and  the  for- 
mer^^teli  it  not  in  the  gun-room — 
is  admiral  of  the  Shannon,  his  juria- 
dietion  extending  as  ftur  ai  an  arrow  can 
shoot  beyoad  Scattery.  Several  im- 
provements are  in  progress  in  the  old 
part  of  the  eity,  especially  one  to  em- 
bank the  original  island  on  which  the 
oity  was  founded,  let  our  friends  only 
avoid  eommiasioners.  A  very  epistolary 
abstraction  termed  **  Woo<k  and  Fo- 
rests/' whose  acquaintance  with  the 
locality  is  something  like  Mark  Tap- 
ley's  of  Eden,  very  much  confined  to 
paper — has  hitherto  done  much  in  wax 
and  queen's  heads,  let  us  hope  equal 
activity  will  be  shown  in  providing  ua 
outlet  for  the  tired  citizen  along  his 
beautiful  river.  The  only  available  exit 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  where, 
by  accioent,  he  might  escape  to  fill  his 
lungs  with  the  freshness  of  the  coun- 
try, is  of  course  blocked  up,  your  ge- 
nuine commissioner  forming  nis  plims 
on  the  curt  maxim—**  nothing  for  no- 
thing **-^a  thhrd  walk,  where  he  was 
accustomed  whilome  to  wander  at  his 
own  fipee  will,  without  the  ghost  of  a 
oommissioner  stalking  across  his  path, 
was  too  much  to  mdulge  in;  and 
now,  if  fbtmd  riding  without  special 
liberty,  he  is  subject  to  the  solicitous 
attentions  of  the  Shannon  Commis^ 
sioners  and  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 
We  hope  our  firiends  will  keep  a  jea- 
lous eye  on  the  Palace  of  Donald 
O'Brien  and  John's  Castle,  lest  any  of 
these  red-tape  apparitions,  smit  with  a 
love  of  these  old  relics,  should  linger 
in  their  precincts,  and  Mary's  Steeple 
be  fbiina  eloping  some  fine  morning, 
or  John's  Castle  diseovered  on  its  way 
aerois  the  river* 

A  little  way  above  the  city,  the  tidal 
wave^ef  the  river  terminates,  and  the 
Tusking  waters  of  the  Upper  Shannon 
meet  tiaose  of  the  Lower ;  and  here  we 
would  beg  leave  to  part  from  thee, 
gentlest  reader,  for  the  present.  Yet 
**  parting  is  suoh  sweJt  sorrow,"  we 
would  nin  draw  out  our  verbosity 
longer  than  the  **  staple  of  our  argu- 


ment," and  keep  babbling  of  green 
fields,  but  that  we  hope  to  meet  thee 
amongst  the  witchery  of  Lough  Derg 
in  another  number.  We  have  been 
diverted  into  the  current  of  history  in 
the  present  one,  by  the  castellated 
ruins  of  the  capital  of  the  Shannon ; 
diverted  into  that  itream  of  events  so 
full  of  interest— > 

<*  Thmt  rlTcr,  OA  whoM  bialu  IM  fimud 
BwMt  pwtorcl  Homtn,  $aad  Uurd*  that  have  crowned 
Full  oft  the  unirorthy  brow  of  Uwleia  force  i 
And  fbr  delight  of  him  who  traek*  its  oounef 
Xmmortal  aiseruith  «id  peliae  eboiind.** 

Yes,  let  the  practical  people  of  the 
world  prattle  as  they  please,  there  is  a 
world  about  and  around  us,  on  the 
confines  of  the  present,  where  we  may 
acquire  lessons  of  deepest  wisdom. 
Some  one  speaks  of  standing  high  upon 
this  vantage-ground^of  the  present,  and 
lookinff  at  the  past/  and  Milton  of  the 
'*  bright  countenance  of  truth  shining 
amid  the  still  air  of  suoh  delightful 
studies." — Beautiful,  indeed,  on  the 
mountain  tops,  are  the  feet  of  those 
bringing  tidings  from  the  past ;  beau- 
tiful, indeed,  the  privilege  to  be  per- 
mitted to  think  and  feel  in  concert 
with  such  pore  minds.  The  revela- 
tions of  history  bring  us  into  oontact 
with  those  endowed  with  like  pasrtons, 
and  thoughts,  and  sentiments  to  our- 
selves; ^ed  with  that  divine  and 
sublimating  spirit,  we  but  too  often 
neglect ;  and  when  we  find  those  pas- 
sions and  thoughts  linked  with  the 
purest  love,  as  m  the  early  teachings 
of  our  great  saint,  breathing  the  kind- 
liest affections  of  the  unchanging  heart 
of  man,  every  wall  and  ruin  becomes 
hallowed  by  such  associations.  His- 
tory is  the  great  connecting-link  of  the 
soul  with  the  feelings  of  the  past,  and 
what  a  well-sprinff  of  delight  in  those 
pure  sympathies  thus  awakened ;  what 
freshness  in  the  old  truths  ever  ffush- 
ing  up  ;  what  a  pervading  soul  of  hap- 
piness, could  we  but  perceive  it  1  Yes, 
Schiller— 

•*  Senft  and  eteli  xlnnt  der  Lrtwne  Sni, 
DorA  der  fchonMt  HUlc  Sehattenluid.** 

Spite  the  destroying  finger  of  Time 

the  crumbling  of  rock  and  ruin — 

softly  flows  yet  ever  the  calm  under- 
current of  life,  «  eliding  throujh  the 
"shadow  land" ofthe beautiful.  Nearly 
six  thousand  years  have  the  trees  of 
the  forest  waved  in  the  sweet  breath  of 
heaven — have  the  flowers  been  renew- 
ed in  all  their  beauty  and  strengtii. 
So  with  the  charities  of  Hfb — ever  "' 
ferent,  yet  the  same. 
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D^Aubignb's  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation is  one  of  those  books  of  which 
it  is  impossible  that  we  should  omit 
giving  an  account ;  and  yet^  as  it  has 
almost  the  interest  of  a  romance — such 
is  the  power  with  which  the  author 
exhibits  in  actual  picture^  every  scene 
which    he  has  to  describe— we  can- 
not but  hope  that  the  volume  which 
now  demands  our  attention  must  be 
already  in  the  hands  of  many  of  our 
readers.     The  book  has  been  more 
popular  in  England  than  on  the  con- 
tinent.    Of  the  English  translations  of 
the  three  first  volumes,  from  150,000, 
to  200,000  have  been  sold,  while  the 
sale  of  the  original  did  not  exceed  4,000. 
Dr.  D'Aubigne  says,  that  great  and 
serious  inconvenience  has  arisen  from 
inaccuracies  in  the  translations — ^in  one 
instance,  likely  to  have  led  to  the  dis- 
solution of  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety.    The  American  booksellers,  it 
appears,  circulated  75,000  copies   of 
D*Aubign8's  work,  in  one    or  more 
English  translations,  but  the  scattered 
population   in  the   New  Settlements 
cannot  be  reached  by  ordinary  book- 
sellers, and  among  these  the  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society  undertook  to  circu- 
late an  edition  of  24,000  copies  through 
the  instrumentality  of  more  than   a 
hundred  hawkers  (^Colporteurs).     The 
Tract  Society  were  accused  by  two 
presbyterian  synods,  of  mutilating  the 
work,  and  the  effect  of  the  accusation 
was  so  detrimental  to  the  society,  that 
Dr.  D'Aubigne  found  it  necessary  to 
interpose. 

The  Tract  Society,  it  would  appear, 
altered  the  translation  which  Uiey 
circulated  in  a  few  passages,  but  the 
context  showed  that  what  thev  printed 
was  more  in  accordance  with  D*  Aubig- 
ne*s  views  than  the  passages  in  the 
▼ersion  which  they  were  pirating  and 
paring  for  their  public.  In  one  passage 
vol  iii.  book  iz.  chap.  4,  the  committee 
of  the  Tract  Society  found  these  words 
— '*  It  is  the  Epiicopal  authority  itself 
that  Luther  calls  to  the  bar  of  judg- 
ment, in  the  person  of  the  German 


primate."  On  the  committee  were epif- 
copaUans,  and  they  altered  the  phritt* 
**  it  is  the  authority  ofBomktilf,  thit 
Luther  calls  to  the  bar  of  judgmeDt  in 
the  person  of  the  German  prnnate." 
On  this  D'Aubign^  says— <<  this  is  no 
doubt  an  important  alteration,  bat  tbe 
first  translator  had  himself  changnl 
my  idea.  The  French  reads  thus^ 
"  c'est  I'episcopat  tout  entier  que  La- 
ther traduit  d  sa  barre  dans  la  per- 
Sonne  du  primat  Germaniqne.** 

**  There/'  he  adds,  "  is  no  qvestioa 
of  episcopal  authority  but  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops. 
I  pronounce  neither  for  nor  against  tb« 
episcopal  authority ;  I  am  content  to 
point  out  an  inaccuracy  in  the  traosls- 
tion." 

In  vol.  ilL  book  iz.  chapter  2,  the 
committee  found  the  expression,"  the 
ancient  structure  of  tbe  Ckwrek  wss 
thus  tottering,'*  and  they  substitnted 
*«  the  ancient  structure  of  Popery  was 
thus  tottering.*' 

"In  the  French,"  says  D'Aubigne. 
"  there  occurs  neither  Church  nor  Po- 
pery, but  simply  '  Tancien  edifice  s'e- 
croulait,'  nevertheless  the  coBUDltt«e'» 
rendering  is  preferable.  It  is  not  th<* 
Church  of  Christ  that  was  tottering, 
since  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail 
against  it.  It  is  the  Papal  Church,  s5 
is  evident  from  the  context.  Most  of 
the  other  passages  changed  by  the  Ame- 
rican society,  were  ori^nally  translat- 
ed with  tolerable  fidelity ;  but  it  was  suf- 
ficient that  some  were  not  so  to  make 
the  author  feel  the  neoessitrofa  new 
edition,  carefuUy  revised  by  himself. ' 

We  think  Dr.  D'Aubigng  quite 
right  in  doing  what  he  can  to  secure 
his  share  of  the  profits,  that  cannot  but 
arise  from  the  large  salei  in  Ei^land 
of  hit  work  ;  but  a  tranalation,  no 
matter  by  whom  produced,  oould  ne- 
ver be  secured  from  such  corrections 
and  alterations  as  he  mentions.  The 
implied  presbyterianiam  of  the  work 
would  for  ever  subject  it  to  this  kind 
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of  word-pariDgy  which  cannot  but  cre- 
ate (fistmst  of  all  popular  editions  of 
books  circulated  by  tract  Bocieties^  and 
we  suspect^  that  had  the  translation 
revised  by  himself  been  that  in  the 
hands  of  the  eommitteei  it  would 
not  have  fiired  mucb  better. 

To  guard  as  far  as  he  could  against 
blunders  of  translators,  and  tract  so- 
ciedesy  seemed  to  Dr.  D'Aubigne  a 
duty.  It  was  important  too  to  secure 
to  himself  some  part  of  the  profits 
arising  from  the  English  sale.  These 
joint  considerations  having  led  to  a 
change  in  his  plan  of  publication^  he 
has  examined  Mr.  White's  translation 
of  the  three  first  volumes,  "  line  by 
line,  and  word  by  word/'  in  order  to 
be  ^le  to  authenticate  its  being  every 
where  faithful  to  the  original*  and  the 
fourth  volume,  which  has  not  appear- 
ed in  any  other  than  the  English  form* 
is  the  joint  work  of  Mr.  White  and 
himself.  The  only  mode  in  which  he 
could 'secure  to  the  publishers  who 
have  purchased  the  work  from  hiroy  a 
fair  return  for  their  large  expenditure, 
was  to  withhold  from  immediate  pub- 
lication the  fourth  volume  in  French. 
Throughout  the  three  first  volumes  he 
has  also  introduced  original  matter, 
which  has  not  yet  appeared  in  any  other 
form.  Oliver  and  Boyd's  edition  of 
D'Aubigne's  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion is  thus  the  most  perfect  form  in 
which  it  can  be  obtained.  We  are 
glad  that  an  arrangement  has  been 
made,  securing  to  the  author  his  fair 
remuneration,  and  giving  the  public 
the  best  guarantee  for  correctness  that 
can  be  had  under  the  circumstances. 

We  have  said  that  Dr.  D'Aubigne's 
style  is  singularly  animated  and  pic- 
turesque. Indeed  we  know  no  book 
equal  to  those  parts  of  his  which  give 
Luther's  early  life  and  struffffles.  It 
u  far  more  authentic  than  Michelet's 
"  Memoirs  of  Luther,  written  by  him- 
self," as  he  calb  a  book  substantiallv 
made  up  from  the  "  Table-talk,"  a  work 
of  very  doubtful  authority.  Michelet, 
with  great  diligence  and  with  great 
liveliness*  is  yet  a  writer  that  cannot 
be  altogether  relied  on,  as  he  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  distinguish  at  all  between 
the  relative  value  of  nis  authorities,  and 
a  theory  will  at  any  time  mislead  him. 
In  all  the  circumstances  that  prepared 


the  age  in  which  he  appeared  for  Lu- 
ther and  Luther  for  his  age,  D'Au- 
bigne recognises  and  seeks  to  exhibit 
jprovidentisJ  purpose.  The  argument 
18  in  substance  tne  same  as  that  illus- 
trated by  Dr.  Miller  in  the  **  Philosophy 
of  History,"  and  by  Mr.  O'Sullivan  in 
an  early  work  of  his  on  the  disposition 
of  events  leading  to  the  Reformation 
in  England. 

The  former  volumes  of  D'Aubigne's 
History  have  carried  on  the  narrative 
to  the  period  when  Protestantism  be- 
gan to  exist  in  institutions  of  its  own  ; 
and  the  present  volume,  occupied  with 
the  History  of  the  Protest  of  Spire, 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  the 
Reformation  in  Switzerland,  isscarcely 
less  interesting  or  important  than  those 
that  have  preceded  it. 

The  period  of  the  Reformation  is 
emphatically  the  commencement  of 
modem  history.  All  things  have  be- 
come new.  In  the  parent  Church  of  the 
West,  no  less  than  in  the  communities 
which  had  hitherto  acknowledged  a 
dependence,  more  or  less  modified,upon 
her,  the  'spirit  of  change  was  operat- 
ing ;  and  Rome,  no  less  than  Germany, 
was  influenced  by  the  great  scenes  in 
which  the  people  were  beginning  to  be 
felt  a  powerful  and  influencing  element 
in  the  constitution  of  society.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  in  these  early 
struggles  religious  feeling,  everywhere 
awake  and  active,  had  not  yet  fixed 
itself  into  adverse  dogmas.  There 
was  nothing  even  to  render  improba- 
ble a  silent  correction  of  the  start- 
ling abuses  of  practice,  that  presented 
a  more  formidable  objection  to  the 
claims  of  Rome  than  conflicting  theo- 
ries. No  council  had  given  its  sanction 
to  the  views  with  which  Luther  was 
at  war.  The  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  was  in  words — and  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  in  meaning — expressed 
as  strongly  by  Contarini  and  Flaminio 
as  by  Luther  himself.  Cardinal  Pole 
was  of  opinion  that  Scripture,  taken 
in  its  profoundest  connexion,  preaches 
nothing  but  this  doctrine.*  'The  doc- 
trines which  afterwards  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  Council  of  Trent  had 
not,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  been  yet  authoritatively  ex- 
pressed in  language  irreconcileable 
with  the  views  of  the  reformers.    The 
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oonfeitioii  of  Arariburg  had  not  yet 
betti  dbr^wn  vp.  The  ordfr  of  Jenuts 
h«d  not  been  institotad,  OpinioBS 
were  every  where  afloat  nnfixea  f  and 
we  almost  think  that  th«re  waa  a  mo* 
ment  when  the  adoption  of  reoenoil* 
ing  Uagoage,  and  the  eorreetion  of 
abnsee  whieh  it  waa  Rome's  own  inte. 
rest  to  oorreot»  miffht  have  appeased 
the  fermenting  spirit  that  threatened 
to  eoBvnlse  aU  soeietr. 

The  positioB  of  the  reformers  at 
the  period  of  the  diet  of  WormSf  with 
an  aeoonnt  of  which  D*  Anbi^^'s  third 
volume  olosesy  is  searoely  mtelligible 
without  considering  the  peculiar  na- 
ture ef  the  constitution  of  the  Gennan 
empire* 

The  conquests  of  Charleniagne  were 
conquests  not  for  himself  alone»  hut 
for  the  Churoh.  An  army  of  ecclesi- 
astics followed  the  steps  of  the  eon* 
Sueror.  The  people  were  hi^tised  in 
tousandsy  and  the  children  educated. 
This  was  a  moresuccessful  process  than 
we  should  have  anticipated.  The  mis* 
sionaries  were  men  in  earnest  in  their 
vocation^  and  paganism  was  every* 
where  modified^  if  not  actually  over* 
come.  Their  legends  of  gods  and 
tutelary  spirits  were  in  the  feeling 
of  the  middle  ages  transferred  to 
Christian  saints^  and  the  old  symbols 
given  a  new  interpretation.  This  first 
teaching,  if  we  cannot  recognise  it  as 
the  truth,  was  yet  a  preparadon  for 
better,  and  much  that  was  true  waa 
thus  communicated — perhiqps  all  that 
was  possible  under  the  circonutances 
of  the  case. 


*'  Tte  i»uiiilng  dtj-tl«r,  with  ft  beldv  ajt. 

H«th  lit  each  dew -drop  on  oor  trlnuncr  town  i 
Tct  not  ftir  this,  if  wtw,  ahall  we  decry 

The  «Mi  aad  ftrualei  of  tiM  tlaid  Sawn, 
tMt.fo  m  tiBvl  tbe  appniMhlac  nooB  to  acara 
The'mbte  and  poioted  TBpoan  of  our  morn.** 

The  Unity  of  Charlemagne's  extend- 
ed empire  was  preserved,  and  express- 
ed by  the  Unity  of  the  futh.  Apos- 
tacy  from  the  religion  of  the  empire 
was  in  itself  an  act  of  rebellion  against 
the  state,  and  was  punlihed  as  treason. 
It  seems  fortunate  that,  in  the  early 
civilisation  of  the  barbarous  tribes, 
their  instructors  were  connected  with 
a  power  other  than  that  of  the  em- 
peror, for  we  see  no  possibility  of  such 
an  empire  as  Charlemagne's  not  ending 
in  pure  military  despotism,  had  the 
emperor  united  m  his  own  person  the 
double  claim  of  dvfl  and  of  spiritual 


suprena^.    Suppeai  tha  cantenDce 
of  the  empire  in  such  uii  wnsitiWMii 
then,  instead  of  the  growth  and  deft- 
lopment  of  European  mlndy  we  mot 
have  had  ages  of  such  imperfeet  dvi- 
lisation  as  have  parsJysed  and  nsds  s 
moral  desert  of  Aeia.  Theexisteoosef 
thetwo  powers  in  ^ilbrent  hands  leems 
to  have  been  the  only  possible  conation 
of  preserving  the  gem  of  nationslity  b 
each  of  the  severalnsembers  of  the  enp- 
ire,  as  that  nationality  was— in  evsrj 
thing— inconsiftent  with  the  claims  of 
the  emperor,  and— in  its  distinctive  re- 
ligion— the  stronffett  form  in  which  as- 
tionali  ty  is  or  can  be  expressed    was  ae- 
oessarily  assaUed  by  the  teaching  of  the 
Church.    We  think  it  is  demonstrable 
that  the  conflict  of  those  two  powsn 
rendered  impossible  the  oontfaiuaaes  of 
the  empire  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
Chnrcn,  in  its  claim  of  universalitTi 
usurped  a  power  which  counteracted 
and  oontroUed  that  other  usurpatioo 
—the  Empfare.     When  the  empire  wi« 
broken  into  smaller  andnsoregoveni- 
able  portions,  the  aekaowledgment  of 
feudal  dependence  still  united  the  dif- 
ferent principalities  that  constitutsii 
its  strange  chaotic  bulk,  and  thoogb 
the  emperor  ceased  to  have  dominion, 
in  any  proper  sense,  over  any  pvt  «< 
the  empire,  yet  there  were  acknow- 
ledged  relations   of  intordependsnce 
between    its    constituent    parts   and 
of   dependence  of  all    od    the   em- 
peror.    This  latter  reladony  nnhF- 
tunately,  was  expressed  in    the  Isn* 
guage  of  a  state  of  things  that  bad  for 
ever  passed  away,  being  derived  frf^m 
the  forms  of  much  earlier  periods,  when 
the  kingdoms  were  in  resJ  truth  those 
€fi  the  emperor.     This  ranat  be  re- 
membered in  interpreting  the  Uag^^ 
of  any  documents  of  the  period.  There 
was  also  the  aflbetation  of  expressinff* 
as  far  as  it  was  at  all  possible^  in  the 
lang^uageof  the  Roman  civil  law,  social 
relations,  essentially  distinct  and  modi- 
fled  by  the  differing  laws  of  the  varion* 
parts  of  a  great  extent  of  country.   The 
continuance  of  such  a  state  of  things  was 
Impossible.    The  reali  sation  of  such  an 
empire  as  Charlemagne  contemplated 
has  been  found  impracticable.  The  claim 
of  independence  for  the  Chnreh,  neces* 
sariiy  arising  from  the  doctrine  of  iu 
vnfty  and  its  gufernmsot  bv  another 
pnnce,  was  incompatible  with  the  con- 
tinuance  of  the  empire ;  and  it  is  a 
curious  oCTiflrmatinn  of  the  truth  of 
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tint  vww>  that  the  fif  it  partition  of  tba 
ampirt  after  the  death  of  Charlemagoe 
was  the  direct  aot  of  the  Church. 
The  unity  of  the  Church  itself,  as  far 
as  it  aims  at  nnifersal  dominioD,  has 
been  found  a  dream  incapable  of  re. 
allaation,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
ihwgj  of  a  Universal  Church,  like  that 
of  an  universal  empire,  will  be  ulti* 
ooately  abandoned,  as  neither  gives 
much  aid  in  the  removal  of  the  social 
difficulties  which  have  suggested  them. 
As  &r  as  they  have  been  tried  upon  earth 
Aeyhave  failed,  and  with  their  Utopian 
possibilitT  we  are  scarcely  concerned. 
The  problems  of  civilizing  and  edu- 
cating man,  in  which  the  giant  Empire 
and  tne  universal  Church  failed^^be- 
eaose  the  heart  of  a  man  was  not  given 
to  the  giant,  and  because  the  univer- 
eality  of  the  Church  was  but  an  ab- 
straction of  the  schools,  and  had  no 
other  existence — are  reserved  for  other 
powers — for  the  people  themselves— 
call  their  national  governments  what 
yon  will — Idngs,  senates,  or  more  popu- 
lar names — and^for  national  Churches. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  popes  and  em« 
perors  were  the  last  to  see  the  inevi- 
table tendencies  of  society.  The  quar- 
rels between  them  emancipated  the 
people  from  both. 

At  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
the  power  of  the  emperor  was,  through 
the  whole  of  the  states,  practically  un- 
defined— or  rather  was  embarrassed  bv 
so  many  legal  formalities,  that  it  ceased, 
in  any  true  sense,  to  exist.  The  max- 
ims of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  were, 
to  a  great  extmt,  those  to  which  the 
notions  of  law  were  sought  to  be  ac- 
commodated, and  these  maxims  were 
favourable  to  the  imperial  authori^. 
In  his  hereditary  district,  or  within 
the  province  of  Franconia,  Swabia, 
and  the  Palatinate,  the  emperor  sat  in 
the  law  courts  as  a  matter  of  right,  or 
administered  justice  by  his  judges,  and 
an  appeal  lay  to  him.  In  the  electo- 
rates, however,  and  many  of  the  prin- 
cipalitle^y  the  imperial  jurisdiction  did 
not  exist.  In  his  progresses,  it  is 
true,  heat  times  sat  in  their  courts  of 
law ;  but  tills  seems  to  have  been  but  a 
formal  piece  of  courtesy ;  no  appeals 
lay  lo  the  emperor  from  the  deoision  of 
the  local  sovereign.  In  suits  between  the 
elaetors  theBselvea»  or  the  states,  the 


proper  judge  was  the  emperor ;  but  he 
had  no  power  of  enforcing  his  deoi- 
sion except  by  laying  the  matter  before 
a  diet ;  and  the  dispute,  when  the  par- 
ties had  strength  enough  for  it,  was 
usually  left  to  be  deei&d  by  private 
war.  When  one  of  the  parties  had 
exhausted  all  his  means  in  this  wav,  in 
stepped  the  imperial  majesty,  vindi- 
cating the  violated  law.  The  position, 
then,  of  the  states  constituting  the  em- 
pire, was  practieallv  that  of  indepen- 
dent powers,  united  bv  a  tie  of  mutual 
confederacy,*  with  tliis  ineenvenient 
difference,  that  each  separate  state  had 
at  one  time  been  part  of  the  imperial 
dominions,  and  was  still  not  only  united 
to  the  common  body  represented  in 
the  person  of  the  emperor  bv  the  re- 
lation of  mutaal  alliance  which  we 
have  described,  but  also  owed  to  him, 
in  the  character  of  liege  lord,  the  ser- 
vice of  feudal  vassals. 

Whatever  were  the  original  rights 
of  the  emperor,  they  had  gradually 
been  so  far  dimhiished  that  the  impe- 
rial power  was  scarcely  mare  than  no- 
minal. The  Emperor  of  the  West 
existed  but  as  a  name.  The  states 
which  constituted  the  German  portion 
of  the  empire  were,  in  every  respect, 
independent.  Lombardy  was  divided 
among  a  number  of  ffreat  families,  and 
somebarren  claim  orfeudal  superiority 
was  all  that  remained  for  the  emperor. 
If  ceasing  to  be  subject  to  the  empe- 
ror could  be  called  freedom,  Lom- 
bardy was  free.  What  were  properly 
called  the  imperial  domains  produced 
little  in  the  way  of  revenue,  and  be- 
tween the  demands  of  the  pope,  and 
the  continued  usurpations  or  his  feu- 
datories, we  can  scarcely  point  to  any 
power  remaining  to  the  nominal  ruler 
of  the  Christian  world,  in  the  wretch- 
ed  days  that  followed  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Fourth,  except  that  of 
being  the  convener  of  general  coun- 
cils of  the  Church ;  and  when  the  fhte 
of  Huss  is  remembered,  and  the  vio- 
lation of  public  faith  at  the  Council  of 
Constance,  Sigismond's  position,  as 
sovereign  of  Christendom,  was  scarce- 
ly an  enviable  one.  The  emperors, 
as  such,  were  absolutely  without  any 
lands.  The  imperial  domains  had  been 
all  granted  away,  or  usurped.  Thenr 
chief  revenue  was  derived  from  taxes, 
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always  granted  on  some  temporary 
pretence  or  other,  as  for  defraying  the 
expense  of  a  journey  to  Rome,  for 
their  coronation,  or  a  war  with  the 
Turks.  It  was  thus  rendered  desir- 
able, if  not  necessary,  to  elect  sove- 
reign princes,  as  none  other  could  sup- 
port the  dignity.  This  it  was  which 
originated  the  election  of  the  first  em- 
peror of  the  House  of  Austria,  and 
tended  to  make  the  imperial  crown 
hereditary  in  that  house,  while  in  form 
it  still  continued  elective. 

Injustice  has,  we  think,  been  done 
to  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Char- 
les. The  reign  was,  no  doubt,  inglo- 
rious, as  far  as  his  relations  with  foreign 
powers  were  concerned ;  but  for  ms 
wars  he  was  unable  to  command  any 
thing  from  the  states,  and  his  sole  re- 
sources were  his  patrimonial  territo- 
ries of  Austria.  His  efforts  to  reform 
the  constitution  of  the  empire  were 
unceasinff,  and  were,  on  tne  whole, 
successful.  The  strange  right  of  pri- 
vate  war  was  done  away  with.  It 
had  been  in  part  modified  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  formal  declarations  of  hos- 
tility, and  interrupted  at  seasons  by 
the  proclamation  ot  what  was  called  the 
"  land-friede."  By  several  of  the  states 
agreements  had  been  entered  into,  to 
submit  their  differences  to  courts  of 
arbitration ;  and  Maximilian's  legisla- 
tion but  assisted  the  carrying  into  ef- 
fect a  very  general  wish  of  the  whole 
empire  for  some  security  against  what 
was  felt  a  great  grievance.  The  re- 
cent invention  of  gunpowder  aided 
Maximilian  in  getting  nd  of  it  altoge- 
ther— as  it  was  impossible  for  a  pri- 
vate person  any  longer  to  defend  his 
oastle,  wherever  placed,  asainst  the 
discharge  of  artillerj.  It  is  pro- 
bable tnat  this  consideration  lea  to 
the  unanimity  with  which  the  decree 
was  passed,  which  placed  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire,  and  subjected  to  a 
heavy  fine  every  city  and  every  pri- 
vate person  who  should  send  or  ac- 
cept a  *<  defiance.*'  In  Maximilian's 
rei^,  thoush  with  such  changes  as 
varied  his  plan  considerably,  the  Im- 
perial Chamber  of  Justice  was  estab- 
lished. The  chief  judge — a  prince 
or  noble  of  the  empire — represented 
the  emperor  himself,  and  was  assisted 
by  assessors.  The  court  was  one  of 
appeal  only.  In  all  private  cases  the 
prmciple  was  recognised,  that  no  man 
could^  be  tried  except  in  the  province 
to  which  he  beloogea    In  cases  where 


the  riffhts  of  states  were  oonoened, 
the  arbitration  system,  to  whidi  we 
have  before  adverted,  as  resting  on 
the  voluntary  agreement  of  certain 
states,  was  made  compulaor^  on  til ; 
and  to  that  mode  of  deciding  differ- 
ences was  the  suitor,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, compelled  to  resort.  The  prin- 
ciple that  a  party  could  onhr  be  judg- 
ea  by  his  equals,  led  to  one  naif  of  tlie 
assessors  in  the  Imperial  Chamber  be- 
inff  chosen  from  among  persons  of  high 
nobility,  as  cases  involving  the  rights 
of  princes  and  counts  might  come  be- 
fore the  court.  The  other  half  were  to 
be  professors  of  law.  In  the  first  pifD 
for  the  constitution  of  the  court,  six- 
teen was  the  number  of  assessors  fixed. 
The  Germans  have  no  love  to  part 
with  their  money,  and  to  save  the 
expense  of  paying  so  many  jadge«, 
took  care  tnat  the  number  dioald 
never  be  full.  The  matter  practically 
ended  in  each  of  the  circles,  into 
which  the  empire  was  divided,  send- 
ing an  assessor ;  and  as  the  court  h.id 
to  decide  according  to  the  law  of  the 
locality  in  which  any  suit  might  ariM\ 
it  was  thought  that  in  this  way  the  be?t 
chance  was  eiven  of  its  possessing  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  various  cus- 
toms and  laws  that  were  to  regulAt«* 
its  decisions.  The  Imperial  Chamber 
which  was  to  constitute  a  court  fur 
the  whole  empire,  would  thus  have, 
at  least,  one  judge  who  could  give  it 
information  on  the  law  of  anv  particu- 
lar state ;  and  the  presentation  of  an 
assessor  being  the  right  of  each  circle, 
would  tend  to  secure  the  election  of 
the  persons  best  fitted  for  so  important 
a  trust. 

It  is  not  easy  to  state  in  a  sentoniv 
anything  so  complex  as  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  court ;  nor,  perhaps,  possible 
for  us  to  understana  its  entire  ma- 
chinery. The  Imperial  Chamber  un- 
derwent  many  alterations  ;  but  front 
the  first  the  great  difficulty  appears 
to  have  been  to  devise  any'  adequate 
means  of  enforcing  its  decrees.  In 
the  time  of  Fredenck  the  Third,  the 
father  of  Maximilian,  there  was  a 
struggle  for  the  same  object  of  an 
Imperial  Chamber ;  and  the  state:* 
made  anxious  efforts  that  the  jud^e 
of  the  court  should  have  the  power  uf 
placing  under  the  ban  of  the  empin* 
the  violators  of  the  public  peace, 
and  should  be  armed  with  power  to 
carry  the  decrees  of  the  court  into  ef- 
fect.   The  states  sought  to  limit  the 
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power  of  the  emperor,  by  getting  rid 
of  the  necessity,  of  hiB  interposition. 
Frederic  would  not  yield ;  and  Maxi- 
milian,  thoush  he  ceded  this  point, 
yet  restricted  the  power  of  the  Uham- 
her  within  very  inconyenient  limits, 
as  he  exempted. from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  **  the  ancient  prerogatives 
of  the  empire,"  and  expressly  reserved 
to  himselfa  concurrent  jurisdiction,  in 
cases  which  concerned  an  elector  or  a 
state.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Impe« 
rial  Chamber,  we  have  said,  was  ap- 
pellate only;  and  in  many  cases 
which  would  seem  at  first  to  be  within 
its  range^  the  right  of  appeal  did  not 
exist,  as  privileges  de  rum  appellando, 
and  de  non  etxHxmdo,  had  been  granted 
to  many  of  the  superior  houses,  and 
as  the  Golden  BuU  had  expressly 
given  to  all  the  electors  a  general  ex- 
emption from  appeal.  The  Swabian 
League,  and  the  Council  of  Regency, 
aid«^  in  executing  the  decrees  of  the 
Chamber ;  but  their  efforts  were  un- 
certain and  ineffective.  In  1505  and 
1512,  a  division  of  the  empire  into 
cirdes  of  states,  which  had  been  in 
vain  attempted  at  an  earlier  period, 
was  carried  into  effect.  Each  circle 
had  its  council,  its  convener  of  the 
council,  and  its  military  force.  It 
was  the  dutf  of  each  circle  to  en- 
force within  its  own  states  obedience 
to  the  decrees  of  the  Imperial  Cham- 
ber. 

We  have  said  that  Maximilian  ex- 
pressly reserved  from  the  iurisdiction 
of  the  Imperial  Chamber  all  the  empe- 
ror's ancient  prerogatives.  The  Impe- 
rial Chamber  was,  in  fact,  the  court  of 
justice  of  the  Imperial  States.     Like 
each  of  the  states,  the  emperor  had  a 
right  to  his  own  court ;  and  the  asser- 
tion of  this  right,  united  with  his  old 
prerogatives,  led  to  the  institution  of 
the  Aulic  Council  of  Vienna,  which  in 
all  cases  had  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  Imperial  Chamber,  and  in 
some  exclusive  jurisdiction.    In  both 
courts — indeed  in  all   the  provincial 
courts  of  Grermany  the  rules  of  the 
civil  law  regulated  the  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  the  maxims  of  that  taw, 
as  far  as  possible,  influenced  the  deci- 
sion. The  fiction  on  which  the  German 
Cssars  proceeded  was,  that  they  were 
in  truth  Koman  emperors — ^that  if  their 
courts  of  justice  took  notice  of  local 
customs,  such  customs  must  be  re- 
garded, when  irreconcileable  with  the 
maxims  of  the  civil  law,  as  exceptions 
which  they  wtPald  take  notice  of,  as  a 
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Boman  judge  might  in  deciding  the 
suits  of  a  barbarous  province. 

While  it  is  plain  that  a  great  ad- 
vance was  made  during  the  reign  of 
Maximilian,  we  are  not  enabled,  from 
any  records  of  the  period,  to  speak 
much  of  his  courts  of  justice.  The 
evidence  appears  to  be,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  mstitution  or  remodelling 
of  the  courts  we  have  mentioned,  the 
courts  of  justice  through  the  empire 
were  remodelled  and  improved — that 
appeals  to  the  emperor  ceasing  to  be 
a  vexatious  form  of  delay,  were  dis- 
couraged and  discontinued— and  that 
for  a  considerable  time  the  nobles  and 
judges  of  the  Imperial  Chamber  had 
ittle  or  nothing  to  do. 

If  the  civil  n^hts  of  parties  and  of 
states  were  with  difficulty  ascertained  in 
this  conflict  of  juiisdictions,  and  when 
ascertained,  were  with  difficulty  vindi- 
cated, the  embarrassment  became  more 
serious  when  those  of  the  Church  were 
to  be  examined.  The  Church  of  Rome 
has  at  all  times  insisted,  wherever  she 
had  the  power,  on  the  doctrines  of 
Christiamty  being  taught  only  by  her 
clergy;  and  the  demand,  yielded  to  in  a 
time  of  barbarism  which  she  did  much 
to  remove,  was  every  where  struggled 
against  in  one  form  or  other,  as  soon  as 
civilization  led  men  to  feel  that  they 
were  free.     The  contests  through  Eu- 
rope on  the  subject  of  investiture  were 
struggles  of  monarchs  seeking  to  es- 
cape trom  what  they  regarded  as  the 
tyrannical  usurpation  of  Rome ;  and 
tneir  subjects,  lay  or  ecclesiastical, 
who  sided  widi  Rome,  were,  for  the 
most  part,  struggling  for  freedom  from 
the  claims  of  uieir  Idnff.     Such  was 
the  case  in  England  ana  in  Grermany 
in  the  old  days ;  and  such,  perhaps,  is 
the  true  character  of  the  contest  at 
present  in  Prussia.     In  Luther's  day, 
and  in  Luther's  own  heart  especially, 
other  principles  were  at  work.    Never 
was  tnere  a  life  of  which  there  has 
been  a  more  entire  revelation  to  man- 
kind; and  never  does  there  seem  to 
have  been  aman  possessed  of  deeper  and 
truer  feeling; — honest,  affectionate,  re- 
ligious.   Ifwe  understand  the  charac- 
ter of  the  contest  aright,  we  do  not 
think  that  there  was  a  single  moment 
of  it  in  which  he  can  be  described  as 
factious  or  seditious.    We  have  often 
thought  that  till  the  fatal   hour  in 
which  Rome  succeeded  in  imposing  on 
her  subjects  the  creed  of  Pius  the 
Fourth,  she  was  singularly  preserved 
£rom  any  public  or  authoritative  de- 
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claraiioa  of  false  doctrine  i*  and'  by 
those  who  hope  fw  the  reunion  of 
Christendom,  it  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  that  creed  hafl  not  been  sanc- 
tioned by  any  general  council.  In 
Luther's  di^,  there  was  no  reason  in  the 
world  why,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
great  contest,  he  should  have  recarded 
an  appeal  to  Rome  or  to  a  general  coun- 
cil as  fruitless.  There  is  no  one  Roman 
Catholic  writer  who  does  not  acknow* 
ledge  the  abuses  in  practice  which  led 
to  Luther's  first  disputations^  and«  sus- 
tained as  he  was  throughout  by  the  ci- 
vil power  of  the  state  to  which  his  alle- 
giance was  due,  we  cannot  conceiye 
any  theory  of  Church  authority,  ex- 
cept those  which  every  Roman  Catho- 
lic in  these  kingdoms  is  supposed  to  re- 
pudiate, which  can  be  alleged  in  hia 
condemnation.  The  breaking  up  of 
the  great  body  called  the  Church, 
was,  we  think,  inevitable.  Claims 
such  as  Rome  made  were  inconsistent 
with  the  effective  government  of  any 
country.  The  incidents  that  pro- 
voked and  justified  Luther  but  nas- 
tened  a  revolution  already  in  pro- 
gress. The  effort  to  realise  an  Universal 
Church,  actually  working  in  the  affiiirs 
of  men,  was  but  an  effort  under  another 
name,  for  unlimited  dominion;  and 
barbarism  such  as  that  of  the  later  days 
of  the  old  Roman  empire  would  have 
been  the  probable  result  of  its  suc- 
cess. If  society  was  ever  to  be  civi- 
lized— meaning  by  society  all  classes 
of  men,  and  not  the  higher  ranks 
alone— >it  could  only  be  by  means  of 
systems  wholly  different ;  and  we  own 
that,  while  neither  his  nor  any  other 
theory  is  free  from  difficulties,  we 
cannot  but  think  the  system  of  na- 
tional Churches  in  alliance  with  the 
state — Luther's  practical  solution  of 
the  difficulty — ^the  best.  The  great 
difficulty  with  which  Luther  had  to 
deal  in  argument  was  the  undefined 
power  of  the  emperor.  The  system  was 
essentiaUv  bad,  or  unsuited  to  the 
state  of  Europe  at  the  time ;  and  Lu- 
ther could  scarcely  argue  against  the 
papal  domination,  without  giving,  or 
seeming  to  give,  to  the  emperor  every 
thing  that  was  taken  from  the  pope. 
The  appeal,  for  instance,  to  a  council 
was  attended  with  this  inconvenience. 
That  either  emperor  or  pope  should 


determine  on  the  subject,  was  frai^^ 
with  evil.  To  make  arrangements 
for  public  worship,  and  (br  educa- 
tion, is  the  duty  and  the  right  of 
the  state.  That  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony should,  within  his  own  domi- 
nions, seek  to  reform  the  Church,  and 
that  he  should  avail  himself  of  such 
instrumentality  as  God  had  placed 
in  his  hand — ^m  Luther,  Mclanotbon, 
and  the  other  heroic  spirits  of  their 
time— was  his  absolute  duty.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  think  that  in  this 
he  was  violating  any  law^  express  or 
implied,  of  the  empire  or  otnerwise. 
His  right  to  reform  or  to  create  a  na- 
tional Church,  and  for  tMs  purpose 
utterly  to  loose  such  bonds  as  unit- 
ed the  nation  with  Rome,  was  as  unde- 
niable as  ours  to  discuss  the  abstraet 
proposition.  This  became  gradually 
felt.  The  legal  fictions  of  a  Roman 
emperor  still  subsisting  in  the  person  of 
the  Emperor  of  Germanv,  and  of  a 
universal  bishop  in  that  of  the  Pope — 
for  in  this  latter  proposition  the  efllbrt 
to  realise  the  notion  of  Catholicity 
ended — ^have,  when  examined,  but  lit- 
tle fbrce.  The  first  does  not  present 
any  thing  to  the  mind  that  it  is  IDiely  to 
recognize  as  true ;  and  the  second  pro- 
position was  never  stated  except  for  tfae 
purpose  of  disturbing  some  existing 
rights.  The  persons  who  reprove  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  for  the  part  he  took 
in  the  Reformation,  forget  that  long 
before  these  contests  his  was  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom — that  the  assumed 
right  of  Pope  or  Emperor  in  the  affairs 
of  religion,  rested  singly  on  the  no- 
tion ofme  unity  of  the  Church— «  con« 
ception,  the  realization  of  which,  if  it 
be  capable  of  realization  in  the  meaning 
sought  to  be  ascribed  to  it,  has  certainly 
been  at  all  times  interrupted  rather  than 
aided  by  these  mighty  powers 

Eadt  cUlailng  trttth,  mm!  truth  dtieUUmlag  both. 

That  Frederic  asserted  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  kingdom  which  he  was 
called  on  to  govern,  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  accusation  against 
him.  This  he  seems  to  have  done  with 
consummate  wisdom.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic writers  describe  Luther's  refor- 
mation as  welcomed  by  the  German  se- 
cular clergy,  who  wished  to  escape 


*  See  Dr.  0*8ullivan*B  answer  to  Newman,  and  his  work  on  the  Predictions  In 
St.  Paul*8  Epistles.    Cu^ry  and  Oo.    1B46. 
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frosMiiWejr;  by  monks  «id  nuns,  who 
■'atwl  to  Umft  their  cdls,  and  mingle 
^a  hi  th0  bttsineM  of  the  world; 
f.  f  AomWri  of  learned  men — the  hu- 
•rlaiutu  $»  they  were  called— in  whom 
li^  rrnval  of  letters  had  inspired  the 
ft  of  the  classical  writers,  and  who 
t'oit  that  soeh  literature  was  Ukely  to  be 
r-  /lected  and  di5regarded  by  theolo- 
fiABs  of  the  old  aehooK  It  is  easy  to 
cWacnbf  all  ealitfhtened  views  of  the 
itKfasi  of  tha  pablic»  which  most  often 
-1^  coiaddcnt  with  advantages  to  the 
ifwtiTidoal*  who  proposes  or  advocates 
ta««a»as  arisin|r  from  motives  alto^e- 
tWr  mlfish  Htilli  we  own  our  entire 
tf  vy«ihy  with  tho9e  victims  of  a  sys- 
ilem  of  siifoft>od  celibacy  who  wished 
to  bnak  the  bondage  which  has  been 
II  all  times  more  than  man  could 
■irly  bear*  As  far,  too,  as  learned 
wa  eateilained  hopes  of  a  better 
b'fTiitnre  arising  from  the  soccess  of 
Luther,  we  regard  it  as  a  justifiable 
authv  of  aetson,  though  we  are  far 
ftvm  mn  thai  it  was  one  that  esisted 
i*mf  great  extent;  and  thoush  we 
:::'ftk  it  hijrhly  wobable  that  where  it 
frrviiM  tt  mignt  have  arisen  from  a 
•04*1  Bttsoonneption.  The  lovers  and 
lUtinlaffv  of  polite  literature  were 
vA  likelj  to  be  without  considerable 
at  the  oourt  of  Rome ;  and 
oiotive  is,  we  think,  the 

frivolous  speculation  of  per* 

to  fancy  any  cause 

the  true  one    a  eonviction 

well  or  ill  founded  is  not 
the  question)  that  Rome  was 
ti<a  ttoghly  and  utterly  unsound*  — 
tatf  bar  ntetealon  of  £aith  was  ahoUow 
'i  9p  fijsified  by  all  her  acts,— «  con- 
vntMu  in  which  pnblio  opinion  had 
mtjf^prted  Lather,  who  most  often 
o^t  to  rWrh  the  irregular  and  un- 
litf'ipyned  energies  of  his  adherents, 
h  m  ascribing  too  mneh  to  an  indivi- 
%mi  tsManmr  that  the  state  of  feeling 
a  vhidb  the  Befonnation  origiutted 
eai  the  wei^  of  Luther.  The  conn- 
tntvia  whadi  it  prevailed  were  pre* 
ftnd  tar  it.     The  Church  must  have 

ntierly  or  be  reformed.    An 

and  n  ^lorioos  instrument  of 

m  Luther;    but  we 

think  of  describing 


7  m  the  work  of  Bl  Paul 
its  gvent  maniftstation  in 


the  sixteenth  century  as  Luther's  own 
work. 

We  have  not  hastily  mentioned  Lu- 
ther's  name  in  connexion  with  that  of 
Paul.  In  Luther  we  recognise  Paul^ 
ardour  and  Paul's  discretion.  His 
anxiety  to  distinguish  between  the  faith 
of  the  Church  and  the  representations 
which  the  preachers  of  indulgences 
gave  of  Christian  doctrine;  his  ap- 
peals to  his  bishop — ^to  the  pope to 

councils — all  assumed  that  he  believed 
hiinsclf  not  to  be  an  innovator,  but  a 
resister — as  no  doubt  he  was of  in- 
novations— one,  stating  to  them  doc- 
trines which,  consistently  with  their 
own  principles,  they  could  not  but  ac- 
knowledge. All  this  was  surely  in  the 
spirit  of  Paul.  Then  his  bold  defbnce 
at  the  Diet  of  Worms  ;  and  above  all, 
his  return  to  Wittembcrg  fh>m  his  re- 
treat at  Wartburg,  exposing  his  life 
(for  he  was  a  condemned  man,  and 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire  at  the 
time)  to  prevent  Carlstadt's  wild  seal 
from  innovating  too  rashly  in  his 
chani^es  of  the  ceremonial  of  public 
worship. 

The  account  of  Luther's  preaching 
on  his  return,  and,  its  effect,  is  wefl 
given  by  D  Aubigne. 

Luther  docs  not  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Faith  of  the  persons  acting 
in  the  spirit  of  violent  zeal,  and  wish- 
ing to  tear  down  what  they  regard  as 
the  symbob  of  superstition : 

*'  But/*  he  adds,  **  there  must  be  more 
than  faith — there  must  be  charity.  A 
man  with  a  sword  in  his  hand  in  a  crowd, 
must  act  so  as  to  hurt  no  one.  How 
does  a  mother  with  her  child?  She 
first  gives  it  milk,  then  food  less  easy 
of  direstion.  Hare  you  had  enough  of 
the  breast  ?  Very  well  Allow  your 
brother  to  have  it  as  long  as  yourself. 
Behold  the  sun— consider  his  light  and 
heat.  Faith  ought  to  be  like  light,  in- 
flexible. Charity  should,  like  heat,  dif- 
fuse  Itself  in  all  directions,  to  meet  the 
wants  of  our  brethren.  The  abolition 
of  the  mass,  von  say,  is  conform^le  to 
Scripture.  Be  it  so.  But  what  order 
—what  decorum  have  you  observed? 
Ton  ought  to  hare  presented  fervent 
prarers  to  the  Lord^jou  ought  to  have 
applied  to  constitutional  authority.which 
in  that  caso  might  have  been  able  to  per- 
ceive that  the  work  was  of  God. 

"  I  wish  that  over  the  whole  world 


•r 


Adrien's  acknowledgment  of  the  extent  of  corruption  is  re;^arded  by  Pa- 
aa  lee  frank.  "  In  cam  sedem  (Romie)  aliquot  jam  annos  qiuedam  vitia 
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the  mass  were  snpplanted  bv  the  supper 
of  the  Gospel ;  but  let  nobody  be  driren 
from  it  by  riolence.  And  why?  Be- 
cause we  do  not  hold  the  hearts  of  men 
in  our  hands  as  the  potter  does  the  clay. 
We  have  a  right  to  speak,  but  not  to 
act.  Let  us  preach — the  rest  belongs 
to  God.  If  I  employ  force,  what  shall 
I  obtain  ?  Grimace,  appearances,  apish- 
ness,  human  ordinances,  hypocrisy.  But 
there  will  be  no  sincerity  of  heart,  no 
faith,  no  charity.  Any  work  in  which 
these  three  things  are  wanting  I  would 
not  give  a  pear-stalk  for  it. 

'*  *  The  first  thing  to  be  gained  from 
people  is  their  heart,  and  for  this  it  is 
necessary  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Then 
the  Word  will  descend  on  one  heart 
to-day,  and  on  another  to-morrow,  and 
operate  in  such  a  way  that  each  will 
withdraw  iVom  the  mass,  and  abandon 
it.  God  does  more  by  his  mere  Word 
than  you  and  I,  and  all  the  world  oould 
do  by  uniting  our  utmost  strength. 
God  takes  possession  of  the  heart,  and 
when  the  heart  is  taken  every  thing 
is  taken. 

"  '  I  do  not  say  this  in  order  to  re» 
establish  the  mass.  Since  it  is  down, 
let  it,  in  God's  name,  so  remain.  But 
was  the  matter  gone  about  as  it  ought 
to  have  been  ?  Paul,  having  one  day 
arrived  at  Athens,  a  great  citv,  found 
altars  erected  to  false  gods.  He  went 
from  one  to  another,  viewed  them  all, 
and  touched  none.  But  he  quietly  re- 
paired to  the  market-place,  and  de- 
clared to  the  people  that  all  their  gods 
were  only  idols.  His  words  took  pos- 
session of  their  hearts,  and  the  idols 
fell  without  being  touched  by  Paul. 

*' '  I  wish  to  speak,  to  preach,  to 
write,  but  I  wish  not  to  constrain  any 
one,  for  faith  is  a  voluntary  matter. 
See  what  I  have  done!  I  have  with- 
stood the  pope,  indulgences,  and  the 
papists,  but  without  tumult  and  violence. 
I  have  put  forward  the  Word  of  God.^ 
have  preached — have  written,  but  this 
is  all  I  have  done.  And  while  I  was 
asleep,  or  seated  in  a  fHondly  way  at 
table  with  AmsdorfT  and  Melancthon, 
conversing  with  them  over  a  pot  of 
Wfttemberg  beer,  the  Word  wnich  I 
had  oreached  overthrew  the  papacy, 
assailing  it  more  effectually  than  was 
ever  done  by  prince  or  emperor.  I  have 
done  nothing :  the  Word  alone  has  done 
all.  Had  1  chosen  to  appeal  to  force, 
perhaps  Germany  might  have  been 
Ekathed  in  blood.  But  what  would  have 
been  the  consequence  ?  Ruin  and  deso- 
lation to  soul  and  body.  I  therefore 
remained  quiet,  and  allowed  the  Word 
itself  to  have  free  course  in  the  world. 
Do  you  know  what  the  devil  thinks 
when  he  sees  recourse  had  to  force  in 
order  to  spread   the    Gospel   anuMig 


men?  Seated,  with  his  arms  across, 
behind  the  flames  of  hell,  Satan,  with 
malignant  leer,  and  frightful  smile, 
says — '  Ah,  how  sagely  these  fools  vo 
playing  my  game.*  But  when  he  ftpe» 
the  Word  running  and  wrestling  alone 
on  the  field  of  battle,  then  it  is  be 
feels  uneasy,  and  his  knees  tremble: 
ho  muttersy'and  swoons  with  terror.'' ' 

The  same  prndenoe  in  act  dlstin- 
giiishcd  the  whole  conduct  of  Lulher. 
Personal  fear  seems  a  feeling  to  which 
he  was  altogether  insensible ;  and  death 
would  have  often  been  a  relief  com- 
pared to  the  martyrdom  which  he  bad 
daily  to  suffer  durin<r  a  considerabK" 
part  of  his  career.  While  he  was  lhi» 
assailant,  his  task  was  comparatively 
easy.  His  real  dlfiicnlties  were  not 
from  Rome,  but  from  his  own  erring 
and  inflamed  follov.crs,  and  from  the 
almost  impossibility  of  makuig  thcjn 
feel  that  any  authority  had  rightful 
claims  to  obedience,  when  tliat  which 
Rome  had  claimed  ceased  to  exist 
To  create  new  institutions  was  lc«s 
easy  than  to  show  the  false  founds- 
tions  on  which  the  old  rested. 

The  edict  of  Worms  against  Luther 
was  evaded  at  first,  and  afterwards 
rendered  impossible  of  execution  by 
the  resolution  at  Nurembarg,  and 
the  increasing  embarrassments  aris- 
ing to  Charles  from  the  state  of  hi<. 
own  affairs  in  Spain  and  Italy.  Tbe 
Reformation  in  tne  mean  time  acquir- 
ed gradual  strengtlu  In  the  coantrie.*( 
where  the  princes  were  not  ub^^- 
vourable  to  its  progress  all  violent 
change  was  discouraffed.  Preaching 
was  the  instrument  (£icfly  resorted  (o 
by  the  reformers ;  and  for  awhile  it 
was  not  unfroqucnt  to  see  the  prie»t, 
afler  reciting  the  solemn  services  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  occupy  the  pulpit 
with  an  earnest  api)eal  in  favour  or  what 
Rome  would  call  the  new  doctrine.4. 
The  monasteries  were  still  occupied 
by  the  old  votaries;  but  their  doors 
were  open,  and  public  opinion  was 
no  longer  offended  when  inmates  with- 
drew from  their  imprisonment.  Amon^ 
the  modes  of  occupation  which  the 
lately  discovered  art  of  printing  cre- 
ated, one  was  the  sale  of  books  and 
pamphlets,  and  monks  of  the  men- 
dicant orders  were  but  var^'ing  their 
ordinanr  habits  in  a  slight  degree, 
when  tney  strolled  through  the  coun- 
try with  tne  volumes  which  the  grcMi 
controversy  was  for  ever  pouring  forth. 
The  change,  in  some  respoct<»,  was  le^ 
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t^ua  ti  iiMyinoil  TI16  odibaoy  of  tho 
lin  pncfU  WW  enforced  in  Ger- 
*UT  witk  di£SroIty  ;  but  Gorman^', 
tW  kifthfr  nmks,  bat  been  always 
'  mnvinr  of  lefV-bandocl  marriages, 
«'  nhrparUi|irie5UvioUted  no  strong 
;•.'!•  of  public  opinion  in  forming 
•m  tiir  tji«f,  wkicb  were  accompanied 
«  :a  f  xtTf  iactdirnt  of  marriage,  ex- 
it ginag  the  rigbU  of  legitimacy  to 
(  •  T  ckili&eii.*  In  Sweden  the  case 
mu  itrf  much  tbe  same,  and  so 
*i->fl*!T  waa  this  felt  to  be  a  rigbt, 
1  .*t  oo'tJic  death  of  a  priest  bis  parish 
•-  \'f\tA  for  the  pastor's  **foTno^'*  or 

•  '<nnfe.t  To  permit  the  marriage, 
'  ^  f«i(«»  of  foch  persons  was  in  ro- 
.  1 1  'joK  to  validate  what  was  already 

*.\  In  the  caaeofthc  secular  clergy 

•  vbeve  that  there  was  no  tow  of 

•  •  ?>arT  taken  b v  the  indiridual .  When 
.   <il<ipUBe  or  Bome  insisted  on  the 

•  'tfBtkm  of  the  priest  from  tho  fe- 
'  •»-■*  vhon  she  refosed  to  recognize 
V  \a  wife,  it  depended  on  a  thousand 

.-"TivilMeea  whether  such  separation 

i  be  cttlbrocd  or  not.    As  far  as 

^   laanrdiati^  purposes  of  the  Church 

«  ri  mooenM,  it  was  cfTecttvc,  as  it 

"•11-oled  the  racoess  of  tho  efforts 

•  't^tiallT  made  by  tho  possessors  of 

'  4X  heaefioes   to  render  them  ho- 

'     tsrr ;  aad  it  b  j>robabIe  that  tho 

'  •  ft  of  the  parish  priest*  in  the 
'  -'UT.  giTT  little  coDccm  to  any  body 
-  'T  the  first  fenroar  of  the  Church's 
^  V  bad  WBt  itaelf  in  warring  with 
'  -  •  an!  their  wiTOi.     The  Reforraa- 

~.  we  have  aaad,  was  makings  throngh 

nvfltar  part  of  Germany,  nnob- 

***«ied  wa^ •     Lather  had  to  be  snre 

-:  pnxkmwd  a  heretic;  and  the 

*  ^  of  Rone  was,  that  she  was  to 


r  jadge  ia  the  mattery  and  that 
«u  power  had  only  to  execute  the 


^at 


Even  the  Catholic 

'/Germapy^  which  were  unfavour- 

ui  the  Refiamation,  were  indispos- 

■lant  the  demands  of  Rome  to  this 


extent.  It  was  an  admitted  principle 
that  tho  heretic  should  have  the  op- 
portunity of  abjuring;  and  Luther 
succeeded  in  persuading  almost  all 
men,  that  something  that  could  be 
called  a  trial  should  be  given  htm  be- 
fore condemnation.  To  say  that  all 
forms  were  complied  with  by  the  mero 
inquiry  whether  certain  works  were 
his*  and  whether  he  retracted  them  or 
not}  was  an  insult  to  the  understand- 
ings which  rendered  it  impossible  to 
execute  any  sentence  so  obtained,  and 
it  is  probable  that  when  the  immediate 
danger  was  avoided  by  his  temporary 
imprisonment,  there  was  no  period  at 
which  Luther  had  less  to  fear  from 
legal  violence  than  within  little  more 
tlmn  a  year  of  the  ban  of  the  empire 
being  pronounced  against  him. 

Four  years,  however,  of  great  ex- 
citement pasaed  on.  The  peasants* 
war,  and  the  madness  of  the  AnabM>- 
tists,  was  plansibly  referred  to  the 
effect  of  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  The 
Diet  of  Spire  (1526)  was  called  for 
the  express  purpose  of  putting  down 
the  Reformation  bv  force. 

The  diet  opened.  Ferdinand,  act- 
ing for  Charles,  insisted  that  in  all  the 
formalities  of  the  diet  tho  Church 
customs  should  be  maintained.  The 
evangelical  princes  demanded  a  place 
of  worship.  This  was  refused;  and 
the  princes  ordered  their  ministers  to 
preach  in  the  halls  of  their  palaces. 
The  cathedral  of  Spire  was  deserted, 
and  tho  halls  thronged : — 

**  It  was  not  only  the  ministers,  but 
the  knights  and  the  grooms,  'mere 
idiots,*  who,  unable  to  control  their 
seal,  every  where  eagerly  extolled  the 
Word  of  God.  All  the  followers  of  the 
evanffelical  princes  wore  these  letters 
braiaed  on  their  right  sleeves :  V.  D. 
M.  I.  ^.,  that  is  to  say,  *  The  word  of 
the  Lord  endureth  for  ever.'  [  Ferdiaa 
damini  wmnet  in  ttt€nmmS\  The  same 
inscription  might  be  read  on  the  escut- 
cheons of  the  prinees,  suspended  over 


dcrgyman  was  of  noble  birth  this  sometimes  led  to  disputes  with  bis 

b  1644,  ErlandBaU  wished  to  marry  his  old  housewife  (Af^naforseer) 

ttM  to  do.'    His  brethren  protested  against  his  resolution  now  to 

thb  poor  woman,  whom  he  has  so  long  entertained  as  his  mis* 

,  to  brbg  his  smirioas  issue  into  their  noble  lineage  and  uiheri* 

Ks  Bmiorpoftk^  Sw€4U$. 

.  OwUvas  I.  dbeeU  hb  ballUP  to  leave  to  the  "forsia^of  adeoeased 

^ .  the  portion  fixed  by  tbe  parish — G^Her'iHuH^o/tkt  SwetUg,  Geyer 

i<««  that  In  the  Catholic  times  suen  housekeepers  used,  on  tho  death  of  the  priest. 
f«BMve  a  osrtaiBallowaaoe  from  the  parish. — TWaer'ii  Gti/tfr,  p.  158. 
t  Tht  mBbmtj  of  the  secalar  clergy  In  Germany  was  enforced  with  great  diffi- 
"^t.  Mi  waa  ef  very  recent  date.    **  In  Germanic  primom,  ante  aanos  miadrfai* 
\m  vi  eoaetl  sant  ad  csHhat«m«'*-^«as6iDro  Coit/u$h9tt  1591. 
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their  hotels— The  Word  of  God— such 
from  this  moment  was  the  palladium  of 
the  Reform. 

"  This  was  not  all.  The  ProtesUnts 
knew  that  the  mere  worship  was  not 
."sufficient :  the  Landgrare  had  there- 
fore called  upon  the  Elector  to  abolish 
certain  "  court  customs*'  which  dis« 
honoured  the  GU>6peI.  These  two  princes 
had  consequently  drawn  up  an  order 
of  living  which  forbade  drunkenness, 
debauchery,  and  other  yicious  customs 
prevalent  aaiing  a  diet. 

*<  Perhaps  the  Protestant  princes 
sometimes  put  forward  their  dissent 
bejTond  what  pmdenoe  would  hare  re- 
quired. Not  only  they  did  not  go  to 
Mass,  and  did  not  observe  the  prescribed 
fasts,  but  still  further,  on  the  meagre 
davs,  their  attendants  were  seen  pub- 
licly bearing  dishes  of  meat  and  game, 
destined  for  their  masters*  tables,  and 
crossing,  says  Cochl»us,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  auditory,  the  halls 
in  which  the  worship  was  celebrating. 
*  It  was,'  says  this  writer,  *  with  the 
intent  of  attntcHng  the  Catholics  by  the 
savour  of  the  meats  and  of  the  wines."* 

The  zeal  of  the  reformed  states  had 
ita  efieot.    Ferdinand  feared  to  act  on 
the  principle  which  had  led  to  ti^e  as- 
sembling of  the  diet ;  and  he  be^^  to 
consider  that  it  was  possible  to  quiet^  if 
not  to  pleaae.  all  parties.  The  depntiea 
from  ine  cities  called  for  the  abolition 
of  every  osage  contrary  to  the  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ.     The  bishops  cried  oatj 
*<  bum  all  the  books  witJi  which  Ger- 
many has  been  inundated  for  ^e  last 
eight  years!'*    The  bishops  proposed 
an  impossibility^  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  cities  were  surprised  at  finding 
committees  appointed  to  inquire  into 
their  grievances.     In  what  is  called  by 
D'AubiffnS  ''thecommission  of  princes," 
in  which  ecclesiastics  and  laymen  were 
in  equal  numbers,  the  report  was  un- 
{hvoorable  to  the  Romanists.  The  mar- 
riage of  priests  was  recommended.  Per- 
sons were  to  be  allowed  to  communi- 
cate  in  one  or  both  &rms.    German  or 
Latin  to  be  ecrually  permitted  in  pub- 
lic worship.    The  seven  sacraments  to 
be  preserved)  but  administered  gratui- 
tously  I  and  finally,  they  recommended 
(and  this  recommendation  is  hard  to 
be  understood)  that  the  Word  of  Grod 
be  preached  according  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Church,  but  always  ex- 
plaining Scripture  by  Scripture  :— 


« 


T|iQ  evangelical  Christians,  at  the 
_  it   of  this  glorious 
^oubl^  their  exertions. 


sight   of  this  glorious  prospect,    re- 
"  "'^'  *  '*  •  ••  « Stand  fast 


in  the  doctrine,'  said  the  Eleetor  of 
Saxony  to  his  councillors.  At  the  samn 
time  hawkers  in  every  part  of  the  eity 
were  selling  Christian  pamphlets,  short 
and  easy  to  read,  written  in  Latin  and 
in  German,  and  ornamented  with  en- 
gravings, in  which  the  errors  of  Borne 
were  vigorously  attacked.  One  c^ 
these  books  was  entitled.  The  P^ipao/ 
with  its  Members  painted  and  described 
hy  Doctor  Luther,  In  it  figured  the 
pope,  the  cardinal,  and  then  all  the  r». 
li^ous  orders,  exceeding  sixty,  each 
With  their  costumes  and  description  in 
verse.  Under  the  picture  of  one  of 
these  orders  were  the  following  lines : 

•*  Greedy  prleita.  eee,  roll  in  gold 
Forgetftil  of  the  hnmlile  Jeea: 

under  another : 

**  We  tebid  yoa  to  behdld 

The  Bible,  lert  It  ihoiild  miakiid  yiml 

and  under  a  third : 

**  We  ean  UmI  end  pn^  the  baider 
With  an  Ofcrllowiiig  lavter.** 

*  Not  one  of  these  orders,'  said  Luther 
to  the  reader,  <  thinks  either  of  faith 
or  charity.  This  one  wears  the  ton- 
sure, the  other  a  hood;  this  a  cloak* 
that  a  robe.  One  is  white,  another 
black,  a  third  gray,  and  a  fourth  blue. 
Here  is  one  holding  a  looking-glass, 
there  one  with  a  pair  of  scissors.    Each 

has  his  playthings Ah!  these  are 

the  palmer-worms,  the  locusts,  the  can- 
ker-worms, and  the  caterpillars,  which, 
as  Joel  saith,  have  eaten  up  all  the 
earth.' " 

It  is  hard  to  relate  the  prooeediitfa 
of  the  diet  without  apparent  inoonna- 
tencr.  On  the  first  of  August,  age- 
nenJ  committee  proclaimed  the  neces- 
sity of  a  reform  of  existing  abuses  ; 
and  on  the  third  of  the  same  month 
was  published  a  decree  in  fiivour  of  the 
edict  of  Worms. 

We  transcribe  from  D'AnbignS  :*» 

<*  The  persecution  was  aboot  to  be^ 
p[in;  the  reformers  would  be  thrown 
into  dungeons,  and  the  sword  drawn 
on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver  would 
pierce  at  last  the  bosom  of  Reform. 

"  The  effect  of  the  imperial  ordinance 
was  immense.  The  breaking  of  an 
axletree  does  not  more  violently  cheok 
the  velocity  of  a  railway  train.  The 
Elector  and  the  Landgraro  announoed 
that  thev  were  about  to  quit  the  diet, 
and  ordered  their  attendants  to  pre- 
pare  for  their  departure.  At  the  same 
time  the  deputies  from  the  cities  drew 
towards  these  two  princes,  and  the 
Reformation  appeareaon  the  brink  of 
entering  immediately  men  a  oonteat 
with  the  Pope  and  dianef  tha  Fifth. 
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'*n«lil  •■«  Qot  xrt  proparolfora 
.-rwTil  tCraiorfe.  U  wa%  necessary 
■  r  tlM  tf«t  to  Mod  out  iU  rood  deeper, 
r«f««  tht  Almighty  nnchaiiied  the 
*t  trmj  wiadt  agmuut  Ic.      A  spirit  of 

.n  InMt,  liaUar  to  that  which  in  for* 
-:•  r  ttatt  WW  teot  oat  apon  Saul  and 
tl  ^^  ihtn  Mlied  upon  the  great 
•df«T  ef  th»  Gospel ;  and  thus  was  it 
*Ut  biviM  ProrMeoce  taTed  the  ns 
'  rw  ia  Hi  MdWr 

IV  iBilrtictkmsfroDi  Charles,  which 
r^^hBaad  thonffht  to  cxocnte  by  this 

*  '^^^  wm  dat«d  at  Sovillet  March 
.'H,  13M.  The  emperor  was  then 
I'  '»trp  with  the  pope.  In  the  inter- 
.  1.  ''••tweeo  ihia  and  the  time  of  the 

'.  sii  waa  ehanged — Rome>  Vcnicoi 

( "•"^t  and  En^Undi  had  entered  into 

»  •-.1*0^  against  Charles.     In  June, 

f^pent  caniied  the  meet  faYonr- 

^      I^<^[I||^tkms  to  be  made  to  the 

*  •  Ther  were  ineflcctnal ;  and  in 
"  "pirit  (/thai  age,  Charles's  arobas- 

• }  *.  frtvminjr  on  herseback  from  his 
'  tadMDce  with  the  pope,  placed  a 
'-'*  foc4  bcUnd  him,  who,  byathou- 

t- !  BoiikeY  tricks  and  gestures,  ex- 

'•^*«d  cqptempi  of  the  pope.  The 
^  *«<ry  of  the  court-fool,  or  the  in- 
> '/  tkip  amhaaaador,  was  answered 

*  a  brief  fttm  the  pope,  threatening 
•"iBpcror  with  exoommonication : — 

-*ChaHii    did    Mi    hesitate.      Ho 

*  *-i«d  i«  the  rirht  as  qaleklj  as  the 
'  -»kaddBaetoUMMI,aadtiimedab. 


f 


•*t  J  lewirds  Ih*  evangelieal  prisoes. 
U  M  iwpead  the  EdOei  of  Worms,' 

«  W  le  Ua  brother;  Met  as  bring 
• »  Lather's  partisans  by  mildness, 

"?  s  good  coanctl  cause  the  evan- 

K  trvth  to  triumph/  At  the  same 
-  W  dtouaded  that   the  Elector, 

UadfiaYe,  and  their  allies  should 

^"^  «nh  him  agafaut  the  Turks— or 

•  -rt  Italy,  for  the  eommon  good  of 


F^nlimd  conld  not  safely  go  as  far 

' '  stfiss  wished ;  and  the  recess  of 

'^  <hn  aDofved  each  state  to  act  on 

''thfttt  td  i«iigioB,  within  its  own 

'^^^mm,  m,  its  ovn  discretion,  till  a 

'  "^"vi.  er  aft  laaal  a  national  oouiw 

•  ifcaaU  be  hald;  such  oonneil  it 

Mi  to  be  bald  wtlhia  the  year. 

r^  pmpusts  of  man  are  strangely 

Notvithstandhiff  the  in- 

^      the^rmanre. 

imperial  army  are 

Bone.    It  would  be 

wa  to  reUte  the  cir- 

«yc^  lad  to  tba  ftvaage 


result  ufthc  assault  and  sack  of  Rome. 
The  plunder  and  the  outrage  werr  as 
in  other  cities;  but,  m  addition  to 
this,  there  was  the  delight  to  the  Ger- 
man  soldiers  of  Freundsbea^  of  sack- 
ing the  papal  court. 

** '  Many  prelates,*  says  Guiooiardini^ 
*  were  paraded  on  asses  through  all  the 
city  of  Rome.'  After  this  procession, 
the  bishops  paid  their  ransom:  but 
they  foil  iuto  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  made  them  pay  it  a  sccona  time. 

"  One  d^  a  lasquonet  named  Guil- 
laumo  do  Sainte  Celle,  put  on  the 
Popc*s  robes,  and  plaood  the  triple 
crown  upon  his  head;  others,  adorn- 
ing themselves  with  the  red  hats  and 
long  robes  of  the  oardinals,  surrounded 
him;  and  all  going  in  procession  upon 
asses  through  the  streets  of  the  city, 
arrived  at  last  before  the  castle  of 
Saint  Angelo,  where  Clement  VII.  had 
retired.  Here  the  soldier-cardinals 
alif^hted,  and  liftinsr  up  the  front  of 
their  robes,  kissed  the  rcet  of  the  pre- 
tended pontiff.  Tho  latter  drank  to 
the  hoalth  of  Clement  VII.,  the  car- 
dinals  kneeling  did  tho  same,  and  ex- 
claimed that  henceforward  they  would 
be  pious  popes  and  good  cardinals,  who 
woold  have  a  care  not  to  excite  wars, 
as  all  their  predecessors  had  done. 
They  then  formed  a  conclave,  and  the 
Pope  having  announced  to  his  consis- 
tory that  it  was  his  intention  to  resign 
the  Papacy,  all  hands  were  immediately 
raised  for  the  election,  and  they  crieci 
out  '  Luthor  is  Pope !  Luther  is  Pope !' 
Never  had  pontiff  D<^n  proclaimed  with 
such  perfect  unanimity.  Such  were  tho 
humours  of  the  Germans." 

This  strange  scene  gave  a  time  of 
repose  from  external  enemies,  to  tho 
states  that  favoured  the  Reformation. 
The  reform  of  ecclesiastical  institutions 
had  been  more  than  once  thought  of; 
but  tho  unity  of  the  Church  and  the 
integrity  of  the  empire  were  ab- 
stractions which  paralysed  all  exertion. 
Suppose  pope  and  emperor  acting  in 
concert,  and  desirous  of  such  reform, 
the  necessity  of  which  was  admit- 
ted by  all — the  project  might,  per- 
haps,  have  been  approachable;  but 
this  was  an  event  that  could  never  be 
expected.  What  the  empire  could 
not  accomplish,  tho  Diet  of  Bpire  (of 
1526)  gave  each  imperial  state  the 
opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  effect. 

To  effect  a  reformation,  preserving 
the  Episcopal  form  of  government, 
but  severing  the  bond  of  connexion 
with  Rome,  was  one  of  the  means  whidi 
D*  Aubign6  assumes  to  have  been  open 
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to  the  Reformers.  *' They  might,  on 
the  contraiy,"  says  he,  **  re -construct 
the  ecclesiastical  order,  by  having 
recourse  to  the  sovereignty  of  God's 
Word,  and  by  re-establiSiing  the  rights 
of  the  Chrisnan  people."  This  form 
was  the  most  remote  from  the  Roman 
hierarchy.  Between  these  two  ex- 
tremes,  there  were  several  middle 
courses.  The  latter  plan  was  Zwin- 
gle's,  but  the  reformer  of  Zurich  had 
not  fully  carried  it  out.  He  had  not 
called  on  the  Christian  people  to  ex- 
ercise tiie  sovereignty,  and  had  stopped 
at  the  council  of  two  hundred  as  re- 
presenting the  Church.  In  Hesse, 
the  Reformed  Church  was  destined 
to  assume  this  extreme  democratic 
form,  which  finds  more  favour  in 
Dr.  D'Aubi^g's  eyes  than  it  does  in 
ours,  andwhichweliavetheref<Hre  allow- 
ed him  to  describe  in  his  own  language. 

The  Diet  of  Spire  was  scarcely  over 
when  Philip,  Land^ve  of  Hesse,  set 
himself  to  reforming  his  hereditary 
states,  and  invited  thither  for  that  pur- 
pose FrandsLambert  of  Avicnon.  I^- 
oert  posted  on  the  church  doors  at 
Marburg  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
theses,  expressing  his  opinions  on  most 
of  the  points  at  issue  between  the 
reformers  and  Rome.  A  time  was 
appointed  for  the  discussion,  and  the 
landgrave,  with  a  company  of  priests, 
prelates,  knights,  nobles,  deputies  of 
towns,  and  others,  attondea  in  the 
principal  church  on  the  day  fixed. 
Lambert  put  forward  his  views;  the 
papal  party  were  asked  to  reply,  but 
said  this  was  not  the  place  for  replying. 
They  would  say  no  more,  and  Lambed 
exclaimed — "bletfed  he  the  Lord  Qod 
of  Israel f  for  he  hath  uUited  and  rr- 
deemed  his  people," 

The  discussion  lasted  for  throe  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  *'  men  were  select- 
ed and  commissioned  to  constitute  the 
Churches  of  Hesse  in  accordance  with 
the  Word  of  God."  Within  three 
days  they  executed  their  commission. 

Dr.  D'Aubignc  ^ves  ample  extracts 
from  the  "constitution'*  of  this  Church 
or  synod.  The  name  of  the  land^vo 
does  not  occur,  and  the  legislation  is 
made  to  emanate  firom  the  Church  as- 
sembled in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The 
first  assembly  ooniures  all  future  sy- 
nods to  avoid  multtplied  ordinances, 
*'  seeing  that  where  cnrdert  abound  dis- 
order superabounds.'*  TheChorohean 
be  taught  only  by  the  word  of  its  So- 
vereign Pastor.  Whatever  pious  per. 
•on  acquainted  with  Scripture  wishes 


to  teach  the  Gospel,  is  not  to  bo  pre- 
vented,  for  he  is  called  inwardly  ofdol. 

The  word  bishop  often  oceors,  bat 
care  is  taken  to  guard  agunst  the  wonl 
being  supposed  to  mean  any  tUng  but 
''a  minister  of  the  word  of  Cod* 
Each  church  is  to  elect  its  deacons  and 
bishop.    The  bishops  or  ministers  U) 
be  consecrated  by  wo&  bishops;  the 
deacons  by  the  elders,  when  biflbop^ 
are  not  present.  Each  church  to  plsrc 
its  bishop  or  minister  in  sudi  drcum- 
stances  as  to  exerdae  hospitality.  Tbt- 
power  of  excommunication  to  be  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  faithful  sctin: 
with  the  bishop.    Weekly  assemblit- 
to  be  held  for  the  regulation  of  earH 
church,  and  annual  synods  for  that  '4 
all  the  churches  in  the  state.    Of  thi< 
synod  all  the  bishops  are  membon. 
and  in  addition  to  these,  each  chunh 
to  elect  a  member  as  its  represeotaliTi 
in  the  synod.    Three  visitors  to  U 
elected  yearly,  to  examine  those  wb» 
have  been  elected  bishops,  to  confinn 
them,  and  to  provide  for  the  execution 
of  the  decrees  of  the  s;pod.    All  thi^ 
would  seem  democratic  enough,  but 
democracies  are  despotisms  in  thii'' 
way,  and  the  new  church  of  Philip  au'l 
Lambert  was  not  destined  to  be  an  ex- 
ception.    The  Germans  were  unfortu- 
nate in  the  higher  order  of  the  clcno 
regarding  themselves  as  the  subjctt^ 
of  llome,  and  though  they  did  not  re- 
sist the  movement  of  the  refomMP- 
actively,  for  the  most  part  refusing  t** 
participate  in  its  direction.    Thtf  pn*- 
vented  the  experiment  so  suocc55fuI  in 
England  and  in  the  north  of  Europe  of 
episcopal    churches — the    fonn   tbAi 
alter  all  seems  best  to  express  the  con- 
ception of  the  primitive  Church.    I^^ 
Bohemia,  where  the  bishops  rcftLM't 
teachers  to  the  Calixtans,  they  took  th< 
first  vagabond  priest  they  found,  an<l 
Luther  wrote  to  them  rather  in  ^u<  h 
circumstances  to  have  every  father  ot 
a  family  road  the  Scriptun^s  for  Ki^ 
family  and  baptize  his  children  him- 
self.    He  told  them  that  men  bccnm*- 
nriests  by  election  and  calling,  an<l 
directed  them  to  choose  such  as  thv\ 
thought  fittest,  and  the  leading  powi'i^ 
among  them  should  then  lay  hands  on 
them  and   recommend  them  to  the 
Church. 

Dr.  D'Aubiffni  says  that  in  his  a<i- 
vice  to  the  BoEemians,  Luther  wa^  in> 
flnenced  by  the  circumstanoes  in  whirh 
they  were.  The  people,  without  an} 
assistance  fVom  tne  dcrgv,  wen'  tr* 
appoint  their  pa«tor«.  Had  there  i^in 
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any  clergy,  to  them  too,  he  assumes^ 
Luther  would  have  given  a  voice.  In 
the  same  way  Dr.  D'Aubigne  thix^ 
that  Lather  was  restricted  when  form- 
ing the  constitution  of  his  own  Church. 
He  did  not  give  the  people  a  voice, 
because  "he  could  scarcely  find  anv 
where  that  Christian  people  whicn 
should  have  played  so  great  a  part  in 
his  new  constitution.  Xgnorantmeny 
conceited  townspeople,  who  would  not 
even  support  theur  ministers,  these 
were  the  members  of  the  Church.  Now 
what  could  be  done  with  such  ele- 
ments ?" 

From  these  £acts  D'Aubigne  argues 
thatLutherwould,  if itwere possible  for 
him,  have  established  his  Church  on  a 
more  popular  foundation  than  that  on 
which  it  rested ;  that  he  regarded  the 
princes  as  the  representatives  of  the 
«  people  *'  and  their  natural  guardians ; 
that  this  guardianship  was,  m  Luther's 
view,  to  M  but  provisional ;  * '  the  faith- 
ful being  then  in  minority,  they  had 
need  of  a  guardian ;  but  the  era  of  the 
Church's  majority  might  arrive,  and 
with  it  woula  come  its  emancipation." 
Dr.  D'Aubigne  would  have  done  more 
and  better  had  he  forborne  speculations 
of  this  kind,  for  which  we  do  not  think 
there  is  the  slightest  ground  whatever. 
There  is  a  sense  of  the  words  in  which 

Sovemment  is  an  evil,  and  this  Luther 
idttotforbear  to  say  at  the  proper  times 
and  seasons ;  but  the  passages  we  have 
already  quoted  from  Luther  show  that 
no  anticipations  of  the  kind  which 
Dr.  D'Aubigne  imputes  to  him  came 
within  the  compass  of  his  thoughts  oir 
his  wishes.    He  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  the  slightest  wish  to  introduce  any 
thin^  like  the  church  government  of 
Lambert  or  Zwingle.    We  have  to 
compUin   that   in   Dr.   D'Aubign^'s 
anxiety  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  we 
miss  every  now  and  then  the  sharp 
and  distinguishing  outlines  that  in  a 
work  such  as  he  has  undertaken  are 
above  all  things  to  be  desired.    We 
seek  for  accurate  and  distinct  state- 
ments of  fact,  and  we  find  instead 
of  this,  some  stray  sentiment  or  mo- 
ralization  equally  true  at  all  times  and 
in  all  circumstances.    We  can  under- 
stand how  this  has  arisen,  as  we  be- 
lieve that  much  of  thb  history  was 
first  delivered  in  the  form  of  lectures ; 
and  an  audience,  however  constituted, 
finds  relief  from  thought  in  this  kind 
of  display  from  the  lecturer — ^but  what 
is  gratifying  to  the  hearer  of  a  dis- 
ooone  IS  regarded  impatiently  by  a 


reader.  In  the  case  before  us,  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  to  think,  as  Dr. 
D'Aubigne  impliedly  suggests,  thatLu- 
ther  abstractedly  prefeired  a  more  de- 
mocratic constitution  of  the  Church 
than  circumstances  allowed  him  to  at- 
tempt. While  nothing  can  be  more 
reasonable  than  that  Dr.  D'AubignS 
should  express  his  own  reference  of 
the  bads  on  which  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  rest,  language  should  not 
have  been  used  whidi  would  lead^  his 
readers  to  tiiink  that  Luther's  views 
and  Dr.  D'Aubigne's  on  Church  go- 
vernment were  coincident. 

Luther's  difficulty  was  the  want  of  aid 
frt)m  the  higher  orders  of  the  Church. 
They  were  against  him.  The  parish 
priests  were  ignorant— but  for  the 
most  part  were  unlikely  to  disturb  any 
regulation  that  misht  be  introduced 
byth^state.  Astoat)hristian<'people" 
—the  element  assumed  in  all  presby- 
terian  plans  of  church  government- 
Luther  was  too  honest  a  man  to  de- 
ceive himself  into  the  belief  that  such 
existed — "Alas,"  said  he,  '<thev  have 
abandoned  their  papistiy,  and  the^ 
scoff  at  all  that  we  can  teach."  In  his 
"  German  Mass"  he  had  already  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  of  the  impossibility 
of  constituting  a  Church  in  Saxony  on 
the  system  of  Lambert  ''The  real 
evangelical  assemblies  do  not  take 
place  pcdl-mell,  admitting  persons  of 
every  sort,  but  they  are  formed  of  se- 
rious Christians  who  confess  the  gos« 
pel  by  their  words,  and  by  their  lives, 
and  in  the  midst  of  whom  we  may  re- 
prove and  excommunicate  according  to 
the  rule  of  Christ  Jesus.  I  cannot  in- 
stitute such  assemblies  for  I  have  no 
one  to  place  in  them."^  (Neque  enim 
habeo  qui  sint  idonei."  De  MUsa 
Germ.)  Luther's  experience  of  popular 
assemblies  was  such  as  to  lead  him  to 
discourage  and  distrust  them.  While 
he  was  personally  the  most  fearless  of 
men,  he  appears  also  to  have  been  one 
of  the  wisest;  and  his  resistance  to 
what  he  regarded  as  the  usurped  au- 
thority of  Bome  was  in  the^  spirit  of  a 
man  feelipg  that  this  resistance  waa 
commanded  by  his  allegiance  to  the 
civil  power  under  which  he  was  placed. 
It  is  honourable  to  the  more  recent 
Roman  Catholic  writers  of  (jermany, 
that  they  ac^owledge  this.  Luther 
everywhere  inculcates  obedience  to  the 
powers  of  the  state.  '*  It  is,"  said  he 
[two  years  before  the  period  of  which 
we  are  speakins],  "  the  secular  autho- 
rity and  the  nobles  who  ought  to  put 
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their  baud  to  the  work.  Tliat  vliioh  is 
done  by  the  regular  powers  cannot  he 
regarded  as  section."  He  counsels 
his  followers  ''to  spread  the  Gospel  by 
every  means  of  argument-^-and  what 
then  will  become  of  pope,  bishops, 
cardinals,  priests,  monlu,  nuns,  bells, 
church-^towers,  masses,  yigils,  cassocks, 
capes^  tonsures,  beads,  statutes,  and 
the  whole  of  the  papal  nuisance?  It 
will  have  disappeiffed  like  smoke."  He 
bids  them  not  q>are  the  hardened 
rogues  ''with  whomihey  have  to  dealin 
argument-^bnt  as  for  the  men  of  sim- 
ple minds  whom  they  have  chained 
down  in  the  bonds  of  their  fiilse  doc- 
trine, you  must  obserre  quite  &  differ* 
ent  treatment  towards  them.  You 
must  disengafftt  them  by  degrees.  You 
must  give  tnem  a  reason  for  every 
thing  you  do,  and  thus  JU  them  far 
Jreedom  as  yarn  are  emanc^patrng  them,"* 
Soon  after  the  diet  (October,  1526), 
Luther  pressed  on  the  Elector  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  visitation  of  the  Churches 
in  his  dominions.  In  this  letter  he 
does  not  assume  the  mad  notion  that 
the  people  will  for  themselves  desire 
pastors  or  schools.  Where  education 
IS  most  wanted,  there  will  the  people 
least  feel  the  want.  '<It  is  your  duty," 
writesLuther  to  the£lector,  ''toregu- 
late  those  things.  On  the  papal  order 
bdng  abolished,  the  duty  devolves  oa 
you.  No  other  can,  no  other  ought, 
Aa  the  guardian  of  youth  and  of  those 
who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves, 
you  should  compel  your  subjects,  who 
desire  neither  pastors  or  sehoolst  to  re- 
ceive those  means  of  grace,  as  tiiey  are 
compelled  to  work  on  the  roads,  or 
brieves,  and  such  like  services,  "f  la 
Luther's  opinion,  then,  as  in  ours,  the 
voluntary  principle  would  not  go  £ai 
to  support  the  institutions  necessary 
for  the  education  or  the  civiliaation  of 
a  people.  A  commission  was  a|ypoint- 
ed  to  visit  the  Churches,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  passages  from  Luther 
which  we  have  cited,  Melancthon  wrote 
to  one  of  the  inspectors : — "  All  the 
old  ceremonies  that  you  can  preserve, 
pray  do  so.  Do  not  innovate  much, 
for  every  innovation  is  injurious  to  the 
people.."  The  Latin  liturgy  was  re- 
tained, a  few  hymns  in  German  being 
introduced.  The  communion  in  one 
kind  for  those  who  scrupled  to  take  it 
in  both ;  confession  was  still  allowed ; 
many  saints'  days;  the  sacred  vest- 


ments— **  There  is  no  harm  in  them,** 
writes  Melancthon,  ''whatever  Zwin- 
gle  may  say."  Both  Rome  and  the 
Reformers  were  scandalized^-^"  Call 
you  this  reformation  ?"  exclaimed  the 
more  zealous  of  Luthor's  disciples. 
"  Our  cause  is  betrayed."  The  Bo- 
manists  exulted  at  wnat  they  called 
Luther's  inconsistency.    His  old  anta- 

fonist,  Cochbeus,  tasii^  a  leaf  firom 
lUther's  own  book,  assailed  him  with 
caricatur^.  And  Luther  himself  was 
exhibited  as  the  seven-headed^  beast 
which  has  served  to  symbolize  so 
many  empires  and  princes.  A  monk's 
cowl  covered  without  conocttling  se- 
ven frightful  faces,  each  with  diffe- 
rent features;  all  were  represented 
as  uttering  words  the  moet  contra- 
dictory. They  were  at  fierce  war 
with  eadi  other  $  and  under  the  print 
—a  companion  for  some  of  Lutner's 
own  pcMpular  exhibitions  of  Antichrist- 
were  the  words,  "  Monstrosus  ille  Ger- 
manisB  partus,  Lutherus  Septiceps." 

Dr.  D'Aubi^g  tells  us  that  the  Elec- 
tor was  surprised  at  the  moderation 
of  Melancthon,  and  communicated  to 
Luther  his  plan  of  reform.  The 
plan  had  probably  been  before  ar- 
ranged between  him  and  Melancthon ; 
at  aU  events  he  approved  of  it,  makinga 
few  slight  and  unimportant  changes,  and 
Ecclesiastical  CommissionerB  were  ap- 
pointed, in  accordance  witii  these  rather 
low  church  views.  A  number  of  dissolute 
priests  were  removed ;  church  property 
was  ascertained,  and  secured  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  worship  in  the 
first  place,and  then  for  publicpurposes ; 
convents  were  suppressed;  uniformity  (^ 
instruction  provided  for,  by  (xedermg 
Luther's  laiger  and  smaller  catediisms 
to  be  every  where  taught.  The  pas- 
tors of  great  towns  were  commissioned, 
under  uie  name  of  superintendents,  to 
watch  over  the  diurches  and  scfaods 
in  their  vicinage ;  and  the  celibacy  of 
thd  clergy  was  aboUshed.  One  of  the 
princes  where  the  reform  was  carried 
on,  wrote  to  Ferdinand,  that  these  acts 
were  done  rightfully;  "for  I  have 
been  appointed  by  God  the  ruler  oyer 
these  people,  and  this  compels  me  to 

guard  not  only  their  temporal^  but 
[idr  spiritual  wd&re." 
In  the  Catholic  states  there  was 
eq[ual  anxiety  to  guard  against  the  doc- 
tnnes  of  the  Barmen ;  and  D'Au- 
bign6  has  his  tales  <^  martyrdom  to 
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relate.  Meanwhile  Charles  and  the 
Pope  had  settled  their  diSerences^  and 
the  condition  of  their  peace,  or  its  in- 
evitable oonseqaence,  was  their  joint 
effort  to  extirpate  heresy. 

A  diet  waa  convoked  to  meet  at 
Spire,  in  Febrofry,  ld29.  To  the 
reformers  it  was  a  time  of  ominous 
import ;  and  perhaj^  when  we  remem- 
ber the  snperstitions,  unconnected 
with  religion,  which  then  blended  with 
the  feeling  of  the  bravest,  it  may  be 
worth  while,  in  a  deeper  view  tluui  as 
giving  a  mere  picture  of  the  manners 
of  the  time,  to  state  what  Luther  tells 
in  one  of  his  letters,  of  a  great  gulf  of 
light  (ehasma)  illuminating  the  whole 
nocturnal  heavens.  "What  that  fore- 
bodei,"  said  he,  "  God  only  knows.** 
There  were  earthquakes  at  Carinthiat 
and  Iwhtning  had  split  the  tower  of 
St  ^Urk,  at  Venice.  Astrologers 
pemd  and  muttered.  <<  The  quartiles 
of  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  and  the  general 
position  of  the  stars,  was  ominous. 
Ihe  waters  of  the  Elbe  rolled  thick 
and  stormy,  and  stones  fell  from  the 
roois  c£  churches.  *  All  these  things,' 
exclaimed  the  terrified  Melancthon, 
'affect  me  deeply.' " 

There  were  signs  of  less  doubtful 
interpretation ;  and  the  aspects  of  Eang 
Ferdmand  and  the  papal  princes  fore- 
boded eviL  Aiier  a  vain  effort  for  the 
peaceable  restoration  of  the  old  order 
of  things  in  the  states  where  the 
reformation  had  made  way,  with  some 
doubtful  toleration  for  tne  reformers, 
the  diet  decided  that  the  states  should 
continue  to  obey  the  decree  of  Worms 
sgainst  Luther,  and  interdicted  all 
further  innovations.  Dr.  D'Aubigne 
gives  a  minute  account  of  the  memo- 
rable protest  aoainst  this  decree  which 
gave  to  the  r^ormers  their  name  of 
Protectants.  The  Reformation,  as  far 
as  it  had  gone,  had  been  aSxeady  re- 
cognized as  legal  by  the  Diets  of  Ku» 
remberg  and  Spire.  A  return  to  the 
old  state  o£  things  would  have  been 
now  a  revolution. 

We  have  exceeded  the  limits  which 
we  proposed  to  ourselves  when  we 
commenced  this  paper,  and  cannot  ao- 
conqiany  our  author  further  at  pre- 
sent. His  book  is  one  deserving  of 
very  high  pnuse.  His  power  of  brmg- 
ioff  before  us  the  scenes  of  those 
old  iron  days,  in  whidi  the  great 
battle  of  liberty  was  won  alike  for  all 


men  of  all  creeds,  in  pictures  as  distinct 
as  those  of  Scott  or  Michdet,  is  altoge- 
ther unequalled  by  any  oUier  writer 
who  has  undertaken  tne  history  of 
the  Reformation.  We  think  that 
in  stating  the  doctrines  which  were 
the  subject  of  contest,  the  very 
words  of  original  documents  ought  to 
have  been  given  more  often  than  they 
are,  and  that  there  should  be  an  ap- 
pendix of  such  state  papers  as  the 
r rotest  of  Spire,  and  the  more  impor* 
taut  decrees  of  the  several  diets. 
Without  these,  it  is  not  alwajs  easy 
to  understand  the  precise  position  of 
parties  $  and  it  seems  to  us  important 
to  show  that  at  the  different  stages  of 
the  contest  the  states  which  received 
the  Reformation  were  not  onljr  mo- 
rally justified,  but  were  lesally  in  the 
right  In  the  case  of  the  electorate  of 
Saxony,  where  Luther  did  not  act  ex- 
cept m  ooncurrenoe  with  the  civil 
power,  we  think  there  can  be  no  rea« 
sonable  doubt  <^  this.  ^  We  conclude 
our  present  remarks  with  a  striking 
passage  firom  Dr.  D'Aubign^:-.- 

**  The  Reformation  had  by  the  pro- 
test  of  Spire,  taken  a  bodily  form.  It 
was  Luther  alone  who  had  said  No  at 
the  Diet  of  Worms :  but  churches  and 
ministers,  princes  and  people,  said  No 
at  the  Diet  of  Spire. 

"In  no  country  had  superstitioD, 
scholasticism,  hierarchy,  and  popery, 
been  so  powerful  as  among  the  Ger- 
manic nations.  These  simple  and  can- 
did people  had  humbly  bent  their  neck 
to  the  yoke  that  came  from  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber.  But  there  was  in  them 
a  depth,  a  life,  a  need  of  interior  U- 
bertv,  which,  sanctified  by  the  Word 
of  God,  might  render  them  the  most 
energetic  organs  of  Christian  truth. 
It  was  from  them  that  was  destined 
to  emanate  the  reaction  against  that 
material,  external,  and  legal  svitem, 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  Christi- 
anity; it  was  they  who  were  called  to 
shatter  in  pieces  the  skeletoi;L  which 
had  been  substituted  for  the  spirit  and 
the  life,  and  restore  to  the  heart  of 
Christendom,  ossified  by  the  hierarchy, 
the  generous  beatings  of  which  it  had 
been  deprived  for  so  many  ages.  TJie 
Universal  Church  will  never  forget  the 
debt  it  owes  to  the  princes  of  Sp&e  and 
to  Luther.** 

Li  a  future  number  we  shall  pro- 
bably return  to  this  interesUng  book. 
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SKBTCRBfl  OV  B0R8CHEN  LIFE.— CBAPTEE.  I. 

"  There  are  more  thingi  In  hoi-ren  and  carlh,  Horatlo» 
Than  ue  dnamt  of  In  thy  philoiophy.*' 

IXTSatOK  OF  fHE  STVDBltT'a  OBAXBBB— Hit  aifOKIRO  APPARATUS— TBB  POODU  AVD  TBI 

PROf  BSaOR— THE  8TIBPBL  PUCBa. 


We  have  always,  e^en  before  an  op- 

Eortnnity  was  afforded  as  of  making 
is  acquaintance,  had  a  sort  of  leaning 
towards  Uie  Bursch.  He  bore  what 
in  the  days  of  boyhood  we  were  wont 
to  deem  a  fabled  existence ;  there  was 
to  us  an  inexplicable  charm  in  all  his 
wild  adventures ;  there  was  a  beautiful 
and  poetical  halo  of  romance  floating 
around  him.  We  saw  him  with  slash* 
ed  doublet,  long  hair,  and  open  col- 
lar, with  his  sword  and  his  trusty  dog, 
and  no  proud  knieht  of  olden  time 
ever  possessed  half  the  charm  with 
which  we  invested  him. 

That  romance  is  now,  in  some  de- 
gree, dissipated— such  visions  usually 
fade  into  tlun  air  when  we  have  known 
the  realities';  and  though  we  cannot 
reg^d  the  student  now  as  a  per- 
sonage possessing  the  concentration 
of^  the  graces  which  ever  adorned 
the  flower  of  chivalry,  vet  we  cannot, 
for  the  life  of  us,  help  feeling  a  strong 
affection  for  lum  still.  Since  those 
days,  when  he  was  to  us  but  as  the 
undefined  and  fanciful  creation  of  the 
brun»  we  have,  with  him,  heard  the 
chimes  at  midnight,  we  have  tasted  of 
his  hospitality,  and  felt  from  his  hand 
the  hearty  grasp  of  a  warm-hearted 
fHend,  and,  must  we  confess  it,  we 
love  him  even  for  his  verr  foibles; 
they  are  not  many,  but  such  at  they 
are,  have  notfailed  to  become  a  source 
of  punful  misrepresentatioo  to  the 
ignorant  tourist  and  the  Cockney 
•cribe ;  they  have  been  made  known 
to  the  public  through  the  medium 
of  dull  compilationst  which  lay  undue 
stress  upon  all  the  weak  points  of 
bis  character,  discuu  learnedly  the 
terms  and  the  rules  of  his  amusements ; 
but  fail  altogether  in  commnnicaUng 
to  the  reader  a  single  touch  of  his 
real  nature. 

The  student  life  of  Germany  has  iU 
rough  and  eccentric  side  but  it  has 
also  maoj,  many  ]^ints  of  ezcelleDce, 
from  which  we  migfat  derive  a  useful 
ItMon.    In  the  five  atmosphere  of  his 


university,  despite  all  the  nsdess  lesm* 
ing  he  acquires,  all  that  knowledge  of 
beer  and  of  the  soUager,  wliiefa  mnit  so 
soon  afterwards  be  laid  aside.  The 
Bursch  learns  one  thing— he  leans  to 
deport  himself  as  a  man ;  he  acquires 
all  the  virtues  of  a  manly  charaettf ; 
he  acquires  the  loTe  of  truth  and  the 
contempt  of  danger  ;  he  learns  how  to 
despise  alike  the  seUbhness  of  the 
world,  and  the  meaneas  of  insinosrity. 
If  we  were  called  upon  to  choese  sd 
epithet  which  would  convey  a  ju$t 
idea  of  the  character  and  temper- 
ament of  the  German  student,  ve 
should  not  be  at  much  loss,  for  tberf 
is  a  word  in  his  own  laqgnsgt, 
which  completely  answers  our  pur- 
pose. The  Bursch  is  essentiaU/i 
and  every  bit  of  him  a  **  freondlic- 
her  man,"  which  means  not  onW 
a  friendly,  but  a  good,  hearty,  cordial* 
lusty  sort  of  fellow,  that  would  stand 
by  one  through  Uiick  and  thin,  and  b 
wholly  divested  of  any  species  of  affec- 
tation or  pretence;  in  £sct,  we  cannot 
avoid  the  conclusion,  that  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  his  genus  would  be 

"  JoiltlM  BMB  Itar  Qalvay.** 

Some  hasty  sketches  of  our  student 
friends,  written  for  amuaement,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  recalling  a  few 
pleasant  recollections,  baring  been  re- 
ceived bv  the  public  with  much  more 
favour  than  the  manner  of  their  per- 
formance could  at  all  warrant,  we 
cannot  but  suppose  that  the  subject 
itself  possesses  an  attraction  in  the 

3es  or  our  readers,  too  strong  to  be 
together  diminished  by  any  style,  how- 
ever unflnuhed,  or  by  any  pen,  how- 
ever feeble  ;  and  we  have,  therefore, 
come  to  the  conclusion^  that  a  few 
more  of  our  recollections  of  the  habits 
and  manners  of  the  'students  may  not 
prove  unacceptable  to  the  reader,  who 
has  a  fimcy  for  comparing  the  manner 
of  life  at  the  greatest  of  the  conti- 
nental universities,  with  what  he  knows 
of  similar  instituliotts  at  hoaa^  and 
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to  Meb  of  our  readers  as  bare  nerer 
hmA  of  ^  mjtteries  of  Bnrschen- 
tfliift  at  aOf  aod  may*  tharefbre*  be 

tac£atd  tit  rrf  laim 


b*r 


«c  •bafl 

itttaipled  tp  daacrtlw  noi 

vhAt  va  omaalfea  have 


t 


tbat  we  hare 

sare 

teen  or 


Wetaha  h  Ibr  granted,  reader,  rou 
ka?«  Btvar  seeo  the  interior  of  a  Uer- 
■M  Hwdanfa  ^wrtment  If  Ton  are 
as  Old  Trinitj  man,  roa  will  be  a  lit- 
tW  Mvpriaed  t  and  above  all,  if  jou 
km  giTcn  hpatagee  to  the  Btate,wbich 
n  dM  liaM  70a  will  of  course  send  to 
tbois  walk  of  wbieii,  donbtless,  tou 
Wit  hesn  no  nadiatingaished  member. 
CoaMalaag^thM,  and  have  a  peep; 
«««  win  gat  n  wrbkle  which  may  poa- 
•iUj  sate  Ton  n  oool  filly  when  you 
wtHynMha^  Mastar  Hopeful's  cham- 
^m%  Cpipes  always  excepted). 

It  ia  a  cold,  firoety  ni^t,  about  the 
tittt  of  Cfariatnaa.  <<Tbe  tree"  is 
bbtiag  in  every  dwelling  with  its  va- 
rvfaled  laoma.  As  we  cross  the  ^'mu- 
■CIS  Plats,*'  tlie  rich  light  from  a 
fciBiiiriA  windows  flashes  on  your 
ft«  sa  TOU  set  out  with  the  '^Ir- 
\mkimr  m  qneal  of  adventures,  **  go 
irmly  over  the  stones  now.**  Mind, 
■  «s  tan  tUa  comer  by  the  fountain 

tWs's  alwnva  a  devil  of  a  sheet  of 
let  ihsra.  Sam  over,  and  now  we  find 
ooffMhes  ia  the  «<  Unten  Strasie*'— a 
4rtel  in  whioh,  from  its  proximity  to 
tht  iadaro-rooins,  the  students  most 
4fr  «ai«rtgate. 

«*LftspaU  that  bdl  now?"  at  the 
ymite  door  of  the  tasaeUmaker's  shop 
«  Oban  Sweite-stocfc  I*' 
Haaehanl  ist  der  Herr  Pa- 

r 

hcrrf*  replies  the  smil- 
;  **  komnen  ne-hinein.** 
fight  of  stairs>^we  go 
tta ;    imd   having  reached 
Swait#4tock,'*  before    men- 
fer  admittance* 
P*  about  half«a-dosen  voices  $ 
m4  ia  wa  go. 

*  Ifiad,  BOW,  you  don't  tamble  over 
<^  big  doff  ia  the  doorway.** 

*  navr  P^Moda,  pemdt  us  to  intro- 
a  Mmd0  who  was  so  delighted 

of  your  goings  on 


Sf- 


here,  that  he  has  come  all  the  way 
from  Ireland  to  make  your  aequidn. 
tanoe.  So  take  a  chair,  old  boy,  and 
you  may  say  whatever  vou  please  in 
the  way  of  questioning,  for  not  a  soul 
in  the  room,  with  the  exception  of 
ourselves,  understands  one  word  of 
English." 

You  become  now,  for  the  first  time, 
unpleasantly  aware^that  is,  if  you  are 
not  a  smoker  yourself— that  every  one 
about  you  is  inhaling  the  weed ;  some 
in  the  shape  of  cigars,  but  more  from 
pipes.  The  host  himself,  as  you  ob- 
serve, wrapped  up  in  a  huge  dressing- 
gown,  and  reclining  on  the  sofi^  has  a 
pipe  so  long,  that  the  bowl  is  resting 
upon  the  ground.  That  is  the  chore- 
cap  he  has  got  on  his  head. 

**  What  I  that  curious-looking  little 
round  embroidered  skull-cap  1" 

**  Yes,  n^  friend.  Pitch  over  that 
cap,  Herr  Pagoda.*' 

"Ha!  how  beaotiiully  embroider- 
ed 1— red  and  gold  I  But  what  a  shame 
to  bore  holes  in  such  a  mischievous 
manner." 

Simple  reader  I  these  are  the  marks 
which  the  schlager  has  made  when  the 
owner  of  that  c^  entered  the  chore. 
Don't  you  recollect  what  we  told  you, 
upon  a  former  occasion,  about  the  in- 
stallation of  the  foxes.  These  are  all 
marks  of  distinction,  and  you  will 
scarcely  see  a  student  here  of  any 
standing  who  has  not,  at  least,  half  a 
doaen  of  these  to  decorate  his  chore 
cap. 

**  And  do  they  never  wear  any  other 
covering  on  their  heads  but  these  little 
caps?** 

"  During  the  season,  nothing  else. 
They  are  obliged,  however,  during 
the  dav  to  conceal  these  colours,  whiim 
they  do,  by  putting  on  a  covering  of 
black-glaaed  leather,  as  the  university 
authorities  do  not  permit  an  open  ex- 
hibition of  the  chore-colours,  although 
they  are  perfectly  aware  that  all  Me 
students  are  divided  into  chores,  yet 
they  wish  to  make  it  appear  they  are 
ignorant  of  it. 

Your  eyes  will,  by  this  time,  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  atmosphere 
by  which  yon  are  surrounded;  and 
when,  at  length,  you  are  able  to  dis- 
tinguish objects  clearly,  vou  will  doubt- 
less be  a  little  astonished  at  the  men%e 
of  the  Bursch. 

His  room,  you  see,  is  a  spacious 
one^  but  the  furniture  scanty  enough 
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There  ii  neither  carpet  on  the  floor 
nor  onrtains  on  the  windows.  The 
chairsy  which  are  but  few  in  number* 
are  made  of  walnut-tree ;  the  conches 
of  the  same  material  $  and»  with  the 
exception  of  the  sto?e  of  white  or  or- 
namented porceUun»  and  the  mirror^ 
there  is  not  an  article  of  furniture  in 
the  room  which  you  would  consider  of 
ten  shillings'  ndne :  and  jet  you  are 
in  the  apartments  of  a  rich  young  Rus- 
Man  nobleman^  the  eldest  son  of  the 

S resent  Russian  ambassador  at  Lon- 
on.  That  curious-looking  collection 
of  black  profiles^  arranged  round  the 
chore  ribband  which  hangs  from  the 
wall,  has  doubtless  attracted  your  at- 
tention. Those  are  the  companions 
and  personal  friends  of  our  host  in  the 
chore  to  which  he  belongs ;  and  you 
will  scarcely  ento*  a  student's  cham- 
ber»  even  of  the  humblest  class*  without 
seeing  a  similar  display  of  miniatures ; 
for  it  is  a  curious  not»  and  speaks  well 
for  the  growihof  friendship  here,  that 
there  is  scarcely  one  student  in  the 
whole  university  who  has  not  had  his 
likeness  taken  for  some  friend  or 
other.  The  artist  who  does  those  lit* 
tie  profiles  told  us  so  himself*  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  him. 

"  I  think  some  of  my  friends  in  my 
class  in  college  would  have  been  a  lit* 
tie  surprised  had  I  asked  them  to  sit 
for  their  pictures.*' 

**  Ah  1  we  know  nothing  in  our  coun- 
try of  the  holy  friendship  which  exists 
among  these  Bursche*  they  are  brothers 
in  every  sense  of  the  word." 

**  Excepting  always  when  they  slice 
off  each  other  s  noses*  you  will  cunning- 
ly ropfy*" 

"  Well*  we  admit  that  usage  might 
as  well  be  laid  aside  i  it  is  the  only 
blot  in  the  German  student's  charac- 
ter ;  but  still  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  very  association  in  these 
chores  for  that  *  slitting  purpose '  of 
which  you  complain*  has  a  tendency  to 
bind  them  together  in  bonds  of  friend- 
ship* which  are  indissoluble.  They 
stand  by  each  other  like  men;  and 
it  was  from  this  very  university* 
from  among  these  very  men  trained 
up  in  such  habits*  that  some  of  the 
finest  soldiers  were  supplied -.  the 
flower  of  that  army  which  after- 
wards rescued  their  country  from  the 
invader's  ^ke*  and  drove  bade  the 
French  lesions  across  the  Rhine.  Look 
now  at  that  mtgnifioent  purple  glass 
sublet  yonder*  with  the  silver  top; 


that  is  what  they  call  a  <  deckd  glass  ;* 
it  is  generally  a  present  made  by  one 
friend  to  another*  and  is  used  on  grand 
occasions  for  the  purpose  of  drinking 
toasts;  if  you  examine  it  narrowly* 
yon  will  probably  see  that  it  bears  some 
inscription  shewing  that  it  is  a  pledge  of 
*  freundschaft'  Observe  now  the  long 
row  of  pipes*  from  the  silver^mounted 
meerschaum*  with  a  cherry  stalk  five 
feet  in  length*  down  to  the  uttle  punt- 
ed China  pipe  you  could  carry  in  your 
waistcoat  pocket ;  count  them  for  ca- 
riosity ;  let's  see^-^ne*  two*  four*  mne* 
fifteeuy  twenty-«-ay*  five-and-twentj." 

**  And  has  each  of  the  students  soeli 
a  number  of  pipes  ?** 

**  Nearly  every  one."  The  array, 
possibly*  may  not  be  so  gorgeous*  fbr 
such  pipes  as  you  now  see  are  enor- 
mously expensive  ;  but  there  are  very 
few  German  students*  or  PhiUistinea 
either*  who  possess  a  room  at  all,  that 
have  not  a  display  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
at  least  suspendsd  from  the  walls  of 
their  sitting-room." 

"  And  a  Phillistine— -what  may  be 
be?" 

''A  Phillistine*  to  give  jon  the 
shortest  definition*  is  a  generic  term* 
comprising  every  one  who  is  not  a 
Bursch ;  it  comprehends  nobles,  bur- 
gers* bauers*  and  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men. 

**  His  pipe  is  an  essential  attribute 
of  the  German  student,  as  unfailing  a 
solace  in  the  time  of  sorrow  as  it 
adds  a  lest  to  all  his  pleasures.  Some 
of  these  pipes  are  of  extraordinary 
beautv*  being  manufactured  either  of 
porcelain  finely  painted*  or  of  whitish- 
coloured  clay.  This  latter  is  known 
by  the  name  of  meerschaum,  and  we 
have  seen  several  specimens  of  this 
description  of  pipe*  which  cost  from 
ten  to  twelve  pounds.  The  principal 
parts  of  every  student's  well-i^point- 
ed  pipe  are  the  head*  the  month- 
mece*  the  stock*  and  the  water-sack. 
The  mouth-piece  is  usually  made  of 
amber*  the  *  stock '  or  tube  of  ebony* 
juniper,  or  cherrytree,  as  the  ease  may 
be;  and  the  mouth-pieoe  is  united  to 
the  stock  by  what  is  called  the  schlaucb, 
which  is  a  portion  of  the  pipe  con- 
structed of  beautifully  wrought  elastic 
silk  and  Indian-rubber." 

See  now  that  littie  vase  of  oolour- 
ed  glass,  that  is  to  be  found  in  every 
student's  chamber*  audit  is  <«adodge^ 
which  would  be  well  worth  ioqKxrting 
for  the  benefit  of  the  smoking  coteries 
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of  our  native  city.  It  is  filled  ^prith 
spirits  of  wine^  there  is  a  little  stopper 
with  a  eork  at  the  top,  and  a  round 
%htlj  wound  ball  of  cotton  below^ 
which  b  always  steeped  in  the  fiery  li- 
quid, and  when  yon  light  this,  it  re- 
mains ignited  long  enough  to  supply 
all  the  pipes  in  the  room,  and  this  end 
having  been  aooomplished,  you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  plunge  it  back 
again  into  its  original  element,  by 
which  the  fire  is  at  once  extin- 
guished. 

You  see  that  fine,  tall,  handsome 
man  in  the  slashed  velvet  coat,  with  a 
scar  across  his  li^iper  lip  ?  That  is  the 
Senior  of  the  Suabians ;  he  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  scholars  at  the 
university^  and  is  also  one  of  the  best 
swordsmen." 

**  And  are  these  sort  of  sooial  meet- 
ings frequent  among  the  students  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  they  are  beooming  much 
mote  the  £uhion  than  they  were  for- 
merly ;  besides  the  kneipe,  where  the 
whole  chore  usually  meet  to  drink 
beer,  there  are  several  dubs,  which 
meet  on  alternate  evenings  in  each 
other's  rooms,  and  discuss  alternately 
the  various  literary  and  political  topics 
of  the  day,  and  yaiious  pipes  of  tobac- 
co. Cards  or  dice  are  never,  by  any 
chance,  seen  here ;  their  beverage^  too, 
is  of  the  very  simplest  description— 4i 
cup  of  tea  or  oofibe,  with  an  occasion- 
ai  bottle  of  wine»  towards  nndnight, 
as  a  wind  up,  being  the  whole  extent 
of  their  oompotation.  In  fact,  with  the 
slight  exception  of  smoking  pipes,  and 
fighting  a  duel  now  and  then,  we  do 
not  know  a  more  highly  accomplished 
or  a  more  intellectual  being  than  the 
German  student. 

The  dog  of  the  student  is  almost  as 
essential  a  portion  of  his  equipment  as 
his  pipe;  he  patronizes  an  infinite 
variety  of  the  canine  species,  but  the 
ftvourites  seem  to  be  the  large  wolf 
dogs  and  the  poodle-^of  these  two  the 
poodle  is,  we  must  confess,  most  to 
ourfimcy,  his  intelligence  is  uncom- 
mon, and  his  knowing  looking  eyes 
peering  out  from  his  suit  of  fleecy 
hosiery,  with  the  closely  sharen  con- 
tour of  his  hinder  parts,  and  his  little 
•tump  of  a  tul,  give  the  poodle  a  very 
comical  appearance  indeed.  The 
Bufsch  very  often  has  a  chair  placed 
for  lum  at  his  table,  and  it  is  edi- 
fying to  behold  the  air  of  grave  se- 
rionsness  with  which  he  follows  witii 


his  eyefl  every  moriel  his  master  swal- 
lows, and  the  patience  with  which  he 
waits  until  his  own  turn  comes. 

There  was  a  story,  when  we  were 
in  Heidelberg,  going  about  of  a  certain 
student  who  had  a  remarkably  fine 
white  poodle ;  the  intelligence  and  sa- 
gacity of  the  animal  were  uncommon, 
and  as  he  used  daily  to  accompany  bis 
master  to  the  lecture-room  of  a  pro- 
fessor, who  was  not  very  remarkable 
for  the  distinctness  of  his  vision,  he 
would  regularly  take  his  seat  upon 
the  bench  beside  his  master,  and  peer 
into  his  book  as  if  he  understood  every 
word  of  it.  One  wet  morning,  the 
lecture-room-^never,  at  any  time,  re- 
markable for  its  fulness— was  deserted 
save  by  the  student  who  owned  the 
poodle— the  dog,  however,  had  some- 
how happened  to  remain  at  home. 
*'  Gentlemen,*'  said  the  short-sighted 
professor,  as  he  commenced  his  lecture, 
<<  I  am  sorry  to  notice,  that  the  very 
attentive  student  in  the  white  coat, 
whose  industry  I  have  not  failed  to  ob- 
serve, is,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom, 
absent  to  day  !** 

These  dogs,  when  their  uMSters  leave 
the  university,  are  often  left  behind, 
and  become  the  common  propertv  of 
l^e  chore  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
They  come  regulariy  every  evening  to 
the  '<  kneipe,"  and  frequent  thecatl  or 
news-room  to  which  it  was  his  custom 
to  resort.  These  deserted  children, 
particularly  if  their  master  happened 
to  have  been  popular,  are  taken  the 
greatest  care  of.  They  are  consigned 
to  the  protection  of  the  ''stiefel  fuchs" 
or  boot-fox,  who  must  give  them  their 
meals  with  the  utmost  regularity. 

There  was  a  large  bull-dog  once  be- 
longing to  the  Prussian  chore,  who  at- 
tracted our  attention  from  the  air  of 
sentimental  melancholy  with  which  he 
used  to  sit  outside  the  Prussian  beer- 
house. With  his  head  drooping  on 
one  side,  his  eyelids  half  closed,  he 
looked  as  if  he  despised  all  the  petty 
vanities  of  the  world.  The  ^odles 
and  juyenile  brothers  of  the  canine  race 
would  gambol  round  him  in  vain — he 
never  took  the  least  notice  of  them, 
save  by  an  angry  snap,  when  any  in- 
truder pushed  his  attentions  too  far. 
We  endeavoured  to  form  an  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  always  keeping  a  biscuit 
which  we  gave  him  as  we  passed.  He 
used  regularly  to  take  it ;  but  his  aus- 
terity of  deportment  was  never  in  the 
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least  softened  by  this  little  mark  of 
attentioo;  he  always  kept  ns  at  a 
distance.  At  length  our  curionty 
became  so  ezoited»  that  we  asked 
one  of  the  Prussiims  to  tell  us  his  his- 
tory. 

*^  That  is  a  curious  dog/'  he  answer- 
ed; <' our  chore  has  had  him  for  many 
years,  and  the  connexion  arose  from 
an  extraordinary  incident*" 

<'  Some  strong  proof  of  his  attach- 
menty  perhaps  ?   we  replied. 

"  No,"  said  the  Prussian,  laughing ; 
but  because  he  eat  a  baron's  nose." 

«  The  dog/'  he  added,  «« originally 
belonged  to  the  Count  Richenbach, 
who  was  senior  of  the  Prussian  chore, 
and  upon  a  certain  occasion,  his  master 
being  eneaged  in  a  duel  with  one  of 
the  Suabians,  by  an  unlucky  stroke  of 
his  opponent's  sohlager,  lost  his  nose, 
the  end  of  which,  cleanly  cut  off,  drop- 
ped)on  the  floor.  The  dog,  who  was  pre- 
sent, and  had  ver^  possibly  had  no  break- 
fast that  mornmg,  jumped  forward, 
and  before  any  one  could  prevent  him, 
gobbled  up  his  master's  nose.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  voracity,  he  got,  of 
course,  into  great  disgrace,  and  was 
under  sentence  of  hansing.  The  se- 
nior whom  we  then  had,  however, 
saved  his  life,  and  bought  him ;  and 
he  having  long  since  left  the  university, 
the  dog  has  remained  the  property  of 
the  chore,  and  has  since  maintained 
the  utmost  propriety  of  deportment ; 
he  is,  however,  always  carefully  ex- 


cluded from  the  room  when  we  are 
fighting." 

While  we  are  describing  the  variooi 
adjuncts  of  the  student's  ^wni^ 
the  g^tleman  whom  we  have  just 
namM,  disting^oished  as  well  by  the 
numerous  and  important  duties  be  dii. 
charges,  as  by  the  oddity  of  his  apptar- 
ance  and  dressy  most  not  be  pasted 
over  in  silence* 

Beholding  the  •*  stiefel  fridis  "  or 
boot-fox  fbr  the  first  tim^  one  would 
be  disposed  to  imagine  him  a  student 
in  reduced  curoumatanoes.  His  slashed 
coat  of  faded  velvet  is  out  at  elbowi; 
his  unmeotionablee  have  certainly  look- 
ed upon  better  d^ya,  and  his  hat  is  s 
curious  sort  of  structure,  to  whidi  it 
would  not  be  very  easy  to  assign  soy 
specific  shape,or  indeed  to  imagine  that 
at  anv  previous  period  it  ever  pooeiwd 
any  form  in  particular*  To  look  at 
the  stiefel  ftu^,  be  would  s|i|Mar  but 
a  boy.  Notwithstanding  his  juvenile 
appearance,  however,  he  is  usually  the 
father  of  afiunily— of  young  *' ftBchcs"— 
and  the  possessor  of  a"  fran."  Sbetsthe 
student's  washwwoman.  The  business 
of  this  personage  b  to  oall  his  master 
in  time  for  lecture,  light  hia  fire>  elean 
his  boots,  sharpen  his  rapiersy  feed  his 
dogs,  keep  his  pipes  in  order,  as  well 
as  a  variety  of  other  iitUe  matters,  too 
numerous  to  mention ;  all  of  which  he 
performs  for  the  moderate  stipend  of  a 
naif  gulden,  which  is  about  tenpenee 
of  our  money,  a  wedc. 


CHAPTER  II.— TaS  VRRBtVDCllO  OR  LAWDtXAVSCRArT— 
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ScHiLLxa  when  he  delivered  himself 
of  that  beautiful  sentiment, 

**  IVMdaa  b  obIj  la  tht  radm  of  diMiM,** 

had  very  possibly  never  bethoqght 
him  of  student  life—he  had  not  learned 
that  beautiful  song  of  which  we  may 
some  day  be  tempted  to  induke  our 
reader  with  a  transUtion,— «<Tree  is 
the  Burschl*'  This  freedom  which  the 
student  enjoys  is,  we  think,  to  be  attri- 
buted in  a  mat  degree  to  his  associa- 
tion with  Lis  fellows  into  "  verbin- 
duogs,"  or  "  landsmanschafts."  All 
the  members  of  these  chores  are  bound, 
under  the  strongest  pledges,  to  support 
one  another.  A.nd  as  we  have  already 
informed  our  reader^  they  were  dia* 


tinguished  by  wearing  the  colours  of 
the  particular  nations  of  which  each 
chore  was  principally  composed.  The 
state,  however,  fearing  that  these 
unions  might  be  converted  into  a  for- 
midable political  weapon,  publiahed  an 
edict  putting  them  down.  This,  how- 
ever, there  was  devised  a  variety  of 
wave  of  evading ;  and  at  la^^  the  le- 

Sislature  contented  itself  with  forbid- 
ing  the  three  united  colours  which  dis- 
tinguished the  chore. 

The  Bursch,  however,  havmg  pretty 
much  the  same  fancy  for  driving 
coaches  and  four  through  acts  of 
parliament,  that  has  been  evinced 
bj  the  great  liberator,  indulged  him- 
self in  various   modes   of  breaking 
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throDgfa  this  enactmenty  and  he  would 
accordinglj  go  with  two  other  com' 
panioQs— each  of  them  hearing  one 
chore  colour  in  his  cap»  and  the 
three  thns  make  tog^her  the  Ver- 
bindong  or  union  to  which  they  in 
common  belonged.  Leffislationy  with 
hastj  strides  followed  all  his  attempts 
at  evasion*  and  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  compound  the  matter  by 
wearing  in  the  day  time  that  co- 
vering of  glazed  silk  which  we  have 
before  described*  for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  his  chore  colours.  The 
state  then  thought  it  the  safest  plan 
not  to  interfere  fiirther*  and  we 
know  it  is  the  opinion  of  men  who 
have  any  opportunity  of  acquiring 
accurate  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject* that  it  is  their  policy  to  per- 
mit the  duels  to  continue*  and 
to  allow  the  enthusiasm  of  the  stu- 
dents to  vent  itself  in  the  channel 
it  does — thinking  it  preferable  to 
allow  them  to  expend  their  entire 
steam  in  this  numner*  rather  than 
have  such  a  formidable  combination 
directed  to  some  political  purpose* 
which*  had  it  no  other  direction*  would 
very  probably  be  the  case.  The  distin- 
guishing obaracteristic  of  Burschen- 
shaft*  is  the  solemn  obligation  of 
all  the  students  to  acquiesce  in  what- 
ever rules  or  laws  are  pronounced  by 
their  body.  Hence*  the  Verruf  or  ban 
anditsconsequences.  When  a  shopkeep- 
er is  proscribed  or  put  under  the  ban*  as 
apunishment  for  some  misconduct  upon 
his  part*  such  as  selling  bad  articles* 
or  at  ezhorbitant  prices*  the  result 
is  ruinous*  no  one  deab  with  him* 
and  the  sooner  he '  shuts  up*'  the  better* 
as  all  chance  of  future  traffic  is  g^one. 
This  visitation  is*  however*  sometimes 
we  think*  rather  unfaj^ly  extended  to 
persons  who  are  not  the  legitimate 
objects  of  so  severe  a  punishment ;  and 
a  tailor  who  is  troublesome  or  impor- 
tunate enough  to  demand  his  money 
before  it  suits  the  convenience  of  the 
Bnrsch  to  pay  him*  very  often  incurs 
this  censure — which*  should  it  be  con- 


fined to  one  single  chore*  is  not  so 
disastrous  in  its  consequences*  but 
when  the  verruf  is  a  general  one,  the 
unhappy  delinquent  usually  bundles 
up  his  movables*  and  having  cursed 
his  unlucky  stars*  sets  off  for  some 
other  locality*  where  he  can  find  more 
available  debtors  than  the  hard-heart- 
ed Bursch. 

There  was  a  ladv*  living  at 
Heidelbergy  a  kind  of  airs,  Todgers* 
who  kept  a  lodging  and  eating  house* 
and  had  a  tabk  d'hote*  where 
many  of  the  students  used  to  dine. 
Her  cookery*  which  at  first  was  toler- 
ably good*  by  degrees  began  to  dege- 
nerate* and  at  last  grew  so  intoleraUe* 
that  aithough  her  dinners  were  the 
cheapest  in  the  city*  her  customers* 
one  by  one*  deserted  her*  and  at 
length  she  was  formally  put  under  the 
ban  by  the  chore  who  used  to  frequent 
her  establishment.  But  the  Frau 
Heximar  fortunately  possessed  a  strap- 
ping son*  who  happened  to  be  a  remark- 
ably good  swordsman*  and  he  very  sig- 
nificantly g^ve  several  members  of  the 
chore  to  understand*  that  unless  they 
returned  to  his  mother's  banquets*  he 
would  be  under  the  disagreeable  ne- 
cessity of  taking  compulsory  measures. 
This  threat  had  the  desired  effect ;  for 
a  few  of  the  junior  members  who  had 
not  had  time  to  become  very  cunning 
of  fence*gprew  frightened— they  return- 
ed. The  cook*  anxious  to  retrieve  her 
credit*  put  forth  all  her  skill ;  a  favour- 
able report  was  brought  back  to  the 
kneipe*  and  Madame  Heximar's  table 

was  soon  as  much  crowded  as  ever. 

*  *  •  •         • 

There  is  a  beautiful  song*  by  Freili- 
gp&th*  often  sung  by  the  Burschen  at 
their  festive  meetings*  which  we  take 
this  opportunity  of  presenting  to  our 
readers*  merely  requesting  them  to  ob- 
serve that  it  is  a  burschen  lied*  and 
premising  that  we  hold  ourselves  in  no 
way  responsible  for  the  sentiments  it 
expresses.  We  mention  this  for  the 
satisfaction  of  Young  Ireland.  It  is 
called — 


FBXEDOM  AMB  BIGHT. 


Oh,  think  not  she  sleepeth  now  with  the  departed, 
And  never  shall  cheer  us  a^^ain  with  her  light. 

Because  her  fair  name  is  forbid  the  bold-hearted, 
And  the  loyal  are  spoiled  of  their  heart's  dearest  right. 
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No !  thou^  into  exile  the  brave  have  been  driven. 
Though  some,  with  the  wrong  aeainst  which  tboy  have  striven, 
From  the  dungeon  have  fled  to  tae  mercy  of  heaven. 
Sleeping,  yet  deathless,  are  freedom  and  right. 

Then  let  not  a  cheek  in  her  progress  affright  ns, 

'Twill  but  hasten  the  triumph  o'er  tyranny's  might. 
And,  with  ardour  redonbledt  but  serve  to  exMte  as 
To  raise  Uie  ory  loader  for  freedom  1  for  right  1 
For  one  are  these  twin-born  of  heaven,  and  never 
In  daring  and  truth  eaoh  from  each  do  they  sever. 
Where  right  is,  there  too  are  there  freemen  found  ever. 
And  ever  where  freemen  are,  there  Uveth  right. 

T^et  this,  too,  inspure  us — ^theur  lofty  way  taking, 

They  ne*er  flew  more  proudly  from  fight  unto  fight, 
Nor  flashed  their  bright  spirit  more  proud  than  now  waking 

Souls  sunk  the  deepest  in  slavery's  night. 
O'er  earth  and  o'er  sea  have  their  bright  pinions  quivered — 
Wherever  the  watchword  has  yet  been  delivered 
The  bonds  of  the  serf  into  shreds  have  been  shivered. 
And  the  chains  of  the  negro  have  burst  at  the  sight. 

Yvn !  flashing  afar  on  then:  banner  so  glorious. 

Shall  iinastioe  be  quelled,  and  wrong  be  set  right ; 
Though  they  sometimes  are  baffled,  yet  often  victorious, 

They  will  conquer  at  last  in  the  tyrant's  despite. 
What  a  halo  of  glory  they  then  will  appear  in, 
When  the  nations  are  banded,  their  standards  uprcaring,,' 
The  olive  of  Greece,  and  the  shamrock  of  Erin, 
And  Germany's  oak,  in  the  van  of  the  fight. 

Though  many  a  heart  that  now  throbs  will  be  lying 
At  peace,  its  last  slumber  and  rest  shall  be  light ; 
O'or  the  place  of  their  rest  shall  the  twin-ones  undying 

Unfurl  the  proud  banner  of  freedom  and  right ! 
Come  fill  high  your  glass  then  to  those  who  have  striven  I — 
Who  have  striven,  and  dauntless  their  life-blood  have  given — 
Whose  valour  and  sufferings  our  fetters  have  riven  1 
Then  hero's  right  for  ever,  and  freedom  though  right  !* 


Situated  in  the  upper  story  of  a 
house  which  hangs  over  the  Neokar, 
is  the  university  prison ;  it  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
tenant  a  burdVeye  view  of  the  mag- 
nificent scenery  opposite  to  him^  as 
well  as  an  opportunity  of  reconnoiter- 
ing  all  the  craft  which  pass  up  and  down 
the  river.  It  is  called  the  "  Career/' 
and  consists  of  three  or  four  rooms  in 
the  house  of  the  Amtman.  The  windows 
arefiutened  with  an  hron  grating,and  the 
furniture  only  to  be  compared  in  scan- 
tiness to  that  of  the  cellar  of  the  House 
of  Commonsy  to  which  place  it  has  in 
many  other  respects  certain  points  of  re- 
semblance. The  lod^ng,  uncomfortable 
as  it  is»  most  be  paid  K>r  as  long  as  the 


student  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  **  jug  ;*' 
and  his  refireshments,  like  the  tea  and 
toast  of  that  renowned  martyr  of  mo- 
dem daysy  being  only  to  be  proeuredy 
subject  to  the  payment  of  certun  con* 
tingent  fees.  A  protracted  residence  in 
this  abode  is  therefore  as  little  desirable 
on  the  score  of  economy  as  of  comfort. 
The  difTerent  "cellanr*  of  this  dun- 
geon are  known  among  the  Bursch  by 
the  names  of  Solitude^  Recreatiooi 
and  Bellevue. 

The  gentlemen  possessing  the  penal 
jurisdiction  over  the  students,  are  the 
prorector  and  the  amtman  or  chief 
magistrate  of  the  universitv  :  in  all 
cases  of  any  flagrant  breach  of  dis- 
dpline*  the  latter  issues  the  process 


*  The  writer  of  this  paper  is  indebted  fbr  this  translation  to  the  kindness  of  a 
friend,  to  whose  knowledge  of  German,  as  well  as  to  whose  literary  taste,  he  cannot 
pay  too  high  a  compliment.  He  has  taken  the  liberty  of  modifying  a  few  expres- 
sions, havmg  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  **  Editor  ;**  he  la  therelbre  aeeoontable  only 
for  whatever  faults  it  contains. 
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forr  Uw  cphonl  or  ■•nato  ■  body 
mmpoMd  of  tbe  principal  profisitort 
m  lU  saivofiitVv  and  similaryin  its 
■•wMttwioQi  to  tM  board  of  our  owo 
aotfwiity.  Tbo  pmuahment  of  the 
:Mnm  i*  rw»lj  inflicted,  and  then 
•  r>li  in  eaaes  of  tone  dire  ddinqnenoy. 
r  jt  K  Dtvfr  takes  place  until  after  a 


ifon  iadidal  proceedii^  has  been 
kiU  btfore  the  board,  and  all  the 
«tit— wts  of  both  parties,  drawn  up 
:n  vrittiMshave  been  canifallj  eica- 
'jiMd.    The  punishment  of  the  uni* 
i<THtj  are  the  reproof,  the  finet  the 
firacr,  and  the    ooosiliom   abeundi, 
wbich  is  similar  to  our  rostication. 
TV  fUidsQt  moat  first  sign  a  solemn 
\t\am  that  he  wiU  not,  during  the 
f«Tiod  of  his  lotiire  sojonm,  be  gniltj 
'^  ftoj  breaeh  of  discipline.      If  he 
brtsb  thi%  then  comes  the  pvnisb- 
■sat  of  the  coosiHum  abeondi,  which 
'  ia  6ct  hanishaient  for  a  jear,  at 
ti«  Md  of  which  the  banished  man 
B4jt  if  ho  pleases,  retom.    The  seve- 
rait  pwiihment   of  all  is  the  rele* 
caiMek  whieh  b  espnlsion  for  two 
vv^r^  sad  wluch  completely  puts  an 
•'»i  to  the  student's  aoademic  career, 
« it  itfolfes  the  sacrifice  of  his  do* 
r««f  sad  has  basidee  the  additional 
iufrriBe  artachad  to  it,  of  publication 
^  tbo  oftader*a  name,  not  onlj  in 
(^  aBhrsnity  to  which  he  belonp, 
^  ia  ersry  other  unirersity  in  £ii- 
r«je.    Bema  this,  however,  can  be 
nflidsdy  a  fcrattl  notice  of  the  nature 
of  the  offmae  must  be  forwarded  by 
tU  ssMBWD  to  the  other  anirersities, 
^  ths  eaasa  of  aoroptaint,  with  the 
s  aame  and  the  date  of  his 
is  then  written  on  a  Mack 
^^  or  board,  which  is  suspended  in 
(hi  loctars-room  of  the  university  as 
*«Q  as  ia  the  town  hall,  and  erery 
'^^m  aablic   place.       It  must   also 
t«  pehished  in  the  Zeitung  or  ga- 


Viih 


iftv 


to  the  fair  sez,  the 
Germany  is  curiously  coo* 
Some  feeliag  of  romance 
rtroagly  eooi^fh,  whan  the 
ia  in  its  tnlhneyt  but 
the  scene  is  some* 
German,  whether 
*,ssadent,  arnol>leb  isessenttal- 
Dr.  iahasoB  calls  **  a  club* 
r  aaid  the  greater  part  of  his 
ia  net  Mvoted  to  hb  pro> 
is  nent  in  con* 


rivial  fellowship  with  his  friends  at  the 
dub  or  cassino,  while  the  Udy  remains 
at  home,  occupied  with  her  domestic 
avocations— in  the  words  of  the  **  Fox 
Ride,"  ''  she  sits  at  home  and  knits.*' 
The  only  recreation  in  which  she 
ever  indolffes  is  an  occasional  drive 
or   ball!  for  the   latter   amusement 
there  is  at    Heidelberg  every    faci- 
lity.    There  are  three  species  of  balls 
—the  '*  Burger  Venrein,**  or  the  asso* 
ciation  of  cttiaens;  the  **  Harmonie/' 
so   called,   we   presume,   from    the 
harmonising   efroot  of  its   society— 
and  the  *<  Museum,*'  whieh  is  a  spa- 
cious   building,    containing    several 
fine   ball    and   concert   rooms,   bil- 
liard rooms  and  an  excellent  table 
d'hote.      This  establishment  possess- 
es, also,  the  additional  advantage  of 
a  capital  news»room,  where  all  the 
leading  continental  as  well  as  EngUsh 
ioumals  are  taken,  and  amongst  the 
latter,  is  our  fHend  Mr.  Punch.    For 
a  very  trifling  annual   subscription, 
any  one  may  become  a  member  of 
thu  society,  and  besides  access  to  the 
balls,  concerts,  news-room,  &c.,  be 
has  the  ^entr6'  to  a  ma^ificent  li- 
brarv,  which  is  stored  with  authors 
in  all  languages,  and  amongst  the  col- 
lection, strange  to  say,  is  a  capital  se- 
lection of  some  of  our  best  EngUsh 
law  books.     There  is  a  ball  or  a  con- 
cert given  at  these  rooms  at  least 
once  a  month,  and  the  society  fre- 
quenting them  is  considered  the  most 
aristocratic   of  the   town.      To  the 
Harmonic,  however,  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  and  women  repair; 
we  have  seen  a  g^afine  or  countess 
and  a  laundry  maid  dancing  in  the 
same   set;   a  crown   prince  and   a 
head  waiter  vis-a-vis— but  in  Germany 
this  is  thought  nothing  of,  and  the 
people  who  thus  attain  a  temporary 
elevation,  never  venture  to  presume 
upon  it--but  the  instant  the  ball  or 
festivity  u  over,  return  to  their  re- 
spective positions,    the    waiter    and 
the  laundry  maid  resolve  themselves 
into  their  original  elements,  and  the 
next  day  you  will  see  him  whom  you 
met  on  the  previous  ni^t,  arrayed  in 
all  the  gorgeousness  of  blue  coat  and 
snowy  vest,  attired  in  his  accustomed 
jacket  and  trousers,  of  that  extraor- 
dinary cut   by   which   the    German 
«<kelner'*  is  distinguished,  waiting  with 
meekness  beside  some  solitary  guest 
who  ia  eating  his  break&st  in  the 
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coflTee  room  of  the  hotel ;  or  the  lady 
whom  you  beheld  in  all  the  maiden 
Bimplicity  of  white  muslin,  and  ''  ape- 
rienV^  diamonds,  carrying  away  a  huge 
pail  of  water  upon  her  head,  which 
she  has  with  much  labour  just  ex- 
tracted from  the  adjoining  pump. 

This  curious  mingling  of  ranks  is 
occasionally  the  source  of  a  little  con- 
fusion, and  a  laughable  incident  oc- 
curred during  the  course  of  the  last 
summer,  at  Wiesbaden,  while  we 
were  there,  which  is  worth  narrating. 
An  English  gentlewoman  of  the 
highest  caste  in  rank  and'  fashion, 
went  to  a  harmonte  ball  at  the  Kur- 
saal,  with  her  party,  which  consisted 
of  noblemen,  right  honourables,  and 
various  personages  of  distinction ; 
having  heard  a  rumour  that  company, 
by  whom  she  would  not  wish  to  be 
recognized  in  St.  James's-street,  was 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  at  these 
places,  her  ladvship  resolved  to  be 
very  mnch  upon  her  guard,  and  preserv- 
ing  a  proper  degree  of  aristocratic  frigi- 
dily,  she  refused,  one  after  another, 
various  eligible-looking,  whiskered  fo- 
reigners who  asked  for  the  honour 
of  her  hand.  At  length  a  perfect 
Adonis  was  presented  to  her  no- 
tice, the  cut  i^i  his  glossy  whiskers 
was  only  to  be  surpassed  by  the  cut 
of  his  inexpressibles,  his  moustache 
curled  most  irresistibly,  and  there  was 
'<  fascination  in  his  very  bow,'*  as  he 
asked  for  the  honour  of  the  lady's 
hand  for  a  waltz.  The  favour  was 
accorded  —  the  handsome  German 
danced  to  perfection— he  spoke  Eng- 
lish like  a  native^knew  every  stranger 
in  the  town..had  the  names  of  all 
the  travelling  English  at  his  fingers' 
ends^-in  short,  he  succeeded  in  making 
himself  so  agreeable,  that  the  fair 
Englishwoman  danced  not  only  once 
but  repeatedly  with  her  amiable  part- 
ner. At  length  in  a  pause  of  the 
music,  she  was  seen  by  one  of  her 
own  oarty»  who  having  with  some 
diiBculty  succeeded  in  making  his 
way  to  her  through  the  crowd,  was 
able  upon  some  excuse  to  detach  her 
from  her  companion. 

«<  Mav  I  take  the  liberty  of  aaUi^ 
if  your  ladyship  knows  with  whom  you 
have  been  dancing  to  often  to>night  ?** 

<«  No,"  was  the  reply ; «« but  be  is  a 
most  ameable  and  gentlenumly  per* 
Mn»  ana  is,  besideB,  one  of  the  very 


best  waltzers  I  ever  danced  with.  He 
knows,  too,  all  the  families  here  st 
present." 

"He  has  certainlyhad  considerable  fs- 
cilities  for  making  their  aeqoaintanoe.'* 

''  Mav  I  ask  his  name,  for  in  the 
noise,  when  he  was  introduced,  I  oonkl 
not  distinctly  catch  it? 

«« His  name  is  Der  Herr  Prita." 

<*  May  I  ask  what  he  is  ?  He  most 
be  in  some  public  office  in  this  town." 

''  Yes ;  he  is  the  'oberkelner'*  at  the 

Gasthaua  von  Rose." 

•  *  •  •  « 

The  Anszug,  or  marehing  forth, 
is  one  of  the  direst  catastrophes  that 
can  occur  in  a  umversity  town ;  and  tt 
is  another  of  the  consequences  which 
results  from  this  confederation  amoii'.; 
the  students  to  which  we  have  alreadj 
alluded.  This  is  .-i  species  of  re- 
beUion«  when  the  Bnrsch  throw  off 
all  manner  of  discipline^  and  leave  not 
only  the  university,  but  the  town  in  a 
large  body.  It  is,  of  course,  a  very 
rare  occurrence ;  but  we  have  beard 
of  one  occasion  on  which  it  took 
place  at  Heidelberg,  in  consequence 
of  some  g^cvous  act  of  oppression  on 
the  part  of  the  government  in  the  me- 
ditated arrest,  if  we  recollect  aright, 
of  some  students  whom  they  wimumI 
to  remove  from  the  pale  of  that  pro- 
tection which  was  extended  to  tnem 
by  the  university  laws.  This  was  an 
aggression  not  to  be  tolerated -*  to 
remove,  by  a  summary  species  of  ha- 
beas corpus,  the  person  of  a  student 
from  the  <*  career*'  of  the  university  to 
the  Manheim  gate,  which  is  the  stalv 
prison,  was  not  to  be  borne ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, when  the  guard  was  tamed 
out  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the 
offenders,  the  nature  of  whose  crime  wc 
do  not  now  remember,  the  formidable 
shout  arose  (which  those  who  have  once 
heard  it  can  never  forget)  of"  Bursch, 
come  forth."  The  whole  town  was  soon 
m  an  uproar.  It  is  not  difficult  for  fif- 
teen hundred  excited  young  gentlemen 
to  produce  such  an  eff(*ct.  Forth 
ft^m  their  lodging^  they  harried,  a 
tumultuous  throng,  every  horse  and 
•very  carriage  in  the  place  was  speed- 
ily put  into  requisition ;  the  seniors  of 
the  different  chores  galloped  like  mad 
through  the  streets,  blowing  theh> 
bogles,  and  yelling  forth  that  fearful 
warcry  of"  Bunch,  come  forth ;"  echo- 
ed by  a  thousand  voices,  it  rent  the 


*  We  may  inform  the  very  small  portion  of  our  readers  who  la  these  days  aro 
unread  in  German,  that  "  opcrkelner**  means  bead  waiter. 
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%*rj  tk,  Th*  towBtpeopIs  retreat- 
fl  to  tbtir  babitattoDs  in  ditmajj  and 
At  Wafftli  the  Biigbty  hotty  everj  man 
ftnjwg  a  drawn  Mlager  in  hit  hand* 
MMttbM  in  Um  Mnseum  Platz « from 
«b*oer«  ufxlcr  the  command  of 
!h<*ir  rafprdhre  leader*,  they  departed 
bv  the  Manheim  road-— tome  m  oar- 
nair««t  ioaM  on  honebacic,  but  everj 
nM  of  then  iboatingr  like  devils*  and 
rriginff  at  tnterrali  some  of  the  wild- 
ru  of  tbeir  Bnrseben  songs* 

Thtrr  was  a  pretty  scene  of  oonfasion* 
M  BST  be  imaginedi  when  the  last 
ebort  bad  deiM  flrom  the  city  gate. 
Tlicre  was  a  oollege— there  was  a  lec- 
tarv-room-»tbere  were  learned  lec- 
tams ;  bat  where  were  the  students  ? 
TI4  hiill  waa  dcaerted->the  streets 
'  *^Ud  sa  if  they  had  been  desolated 
'J  tome  fearfol  mitation^eamed 
{rt^sMTS  met  eaeh  other,  and  ahook 
t.*tr  baada  dubiously  in  sage  eonsnlta* 
tm.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The 
rndopcople*  deprived  of  most  of  their 

ed  like  to  rise  in  re* 
The  high  fonctionaries 
(  the  static  both  learned  and  civil, 
'old  not  for  several  days  make  up 
'.keir  Binds  to  any  decided  course  of 
artioB  s  and  at  length,  intelligence  ar- 
nrtd  that  the  students  had  formed  a 
rvniar  eoeampoent  upon  the  leA 
^tak  of  the  Rhine,  near  Worms,  and 
*Ut  tbey  were  giving  a  series  of  en- 
t'TtiiBmHifs  to  the  surrounding  neigh- 
*  erfaood.  The  **  Amtman,"  who  had 
r^leeoasult  tbecprand  duke,  wasin- 
'^aedlo  think  that  a  troop  of  dragoons, 
*«b  drawn  safaree,  might  induce  them 
t'  '.stiB  lo  reason.  The  professors  and 
ttr  Taheraty  beadles,  who,  probably, 
uev  tbsir  meo  better,  endeavoured 
t  fissaade  htm  from  such  aproeeeding, 
^bewever,the  Amtman  being  a  man 
n  aathority,  and  thinking  he  knew 
^ittsr  than  aay  of  them,  would  have 
i«  4«a  way,  and  accordingly  a  troop 

ordered  down  from 
having    crossed    the 


V 
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Rhine  by  the  bridge  of  boats,  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  where  the  rebel 
camp  had  intrenched  itself.  Puffing 
and  sweating,  with  the  Amtman  at 
their  head,  they  arrived  at  the  close  of 
a  sultry  summer's  day  at  Worms,  and 
at  once  proceeded  to  summon  the 
students  to  surrender,  but  they  found 
them  regulxirly  drawn  up  in  an  im- 
mense square,  which  presented  at  all 
sides  a  formidable  line  of  serried  steel. 
To  charge  them  would  probably  have 
exceeded  the  Amtman's  instructions 
even  if  he  could  have  previdled  upon 
the  heavy  German  cavalry  to  make 
the  attempt.  So  he  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  best  thing  he 
oould  do  would  be  to  let  them  alone ; 
and  he  accordingly  gave  the  word 
right  about  hce,  and  returned  to 
Heidelberg,  looking  as  foolish  as  it 
was  possible  for  so  solemn  a  function- 
ary to  do.  Another  council  of  war 
was  held  bv  the  university  authorities 
and  the  civil  functionaries ;  and  after 
long  and  grave  debate,  it  was  decided 
that  the  point  at  issue  should  be  eon- 
ceded.  An  ambassador  was  accord- 
ingly  sent  to  the  camp,  the  bearer  of 
this  intelligence.  But  the  students 
protested  loudly  against  the  unusual 
act  of  calling  out  tne  military  against 
them,  and  said  they  would  not  return 
until  they  had  a  solemn  g^uarantee  that 
every  soldier  had  evacuated  the  town. 
This  stipulation,  the  authorities,  who 
saw  there  was  very  little  use  in  fur- 
ther  contesting  the  point,  at  once  ac- 
ceded to  ;  and  the  rebels  then  return- 
ed to  their  allegiance.  But  this 
prompt  assertion  of  their  privileges 
showed  the  state  how  dangerous  it 
was  to  interfere  with  them ;  and  the 
Bursch  has  ever  since  been  treated 
with  the  greatest  respect  by  the  '*  law 
officers  of  the  state ;"  and  whenever  he 
offends,  is  always  left  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  tender  mercies  of  the  nni- 
versity  authorities. 


4*  *  ASMBiao  um» 


Dosnarn  jmos— TB*  **  covitat**  or  vaa  dbpabti wo  btv< 

k  TBB  VABBWBLL    tOlia— TAB  aUPPSB     AT    CJkaUBflVB. 


thoroo^bred  old  Bursch  is 
"ifiAy  itiseppranny — he  will  soon  be 
"•  rsm  avw  m  terns  ;'*  therefore  any 
Hin^,  however  feeUe,  to  catch  some 
"i*  ^  ifiMiactire  features  of  his  tribe, 
'^  ^nve  a  laillifiil  descripiion  of  those 
Tou  XXVIU«_No.  163. 


(*cremonics  for  which  he  has  so  long 
been  remarkable,  will  not,  we  hope, 
be  regarded  as  laying  a  too  minute 
stress  upon  matters  which  may  ap- 
pear of  comparative  unimportance. 
We  take  it  for  granted,  that  most 
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ul'  our  readers  are  tolerablv  fami- 
liar with  the  mtem  of  edacaiion 
which  ia  pursued  at  the  more  cele- 
brated of  the  Germau  universities ;  if 
he  is  noty  we  can  refer  him  to  plenty 
of  books,  where  he  will  find  them  most 
ably  discussed.  Our  object  is  merely 
to  present  to  his  notice  such  traits  of 
the  character  and  manners  of  the  stu- 
dents, as  will  very  speedily,  in  the 
progress  of  refinement,  be  altogether 
obliterated,  or  survive  only  in  the  me- 
mories of  those  who  have  seen  him. 

In  a  former  paper  upon  student  life, 
we  have  attempted  to  aescribe  their  du- 
els, several  ot  which  we  happened  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  observing.  It 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  peaceful- 
ly disposed  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
to  know  that  these  duels,  which  some- 
times terminate  unpleasantly  enough, 
in  the  occasional  loss  of  a  nose  or  ah 
ear,  very  often  have  their  origin  in 
but  slight  foundations.  The  causes  of 
quarrel  are  frequently  quite  as  minute 
as  that  sought  for  by  tne  Irishman  of 
old  at  Donny brook  fair,  who  trailed  his 
coat  after  him,  shouting,  '*  Let  me  see 
the  man  that'll  tramp  on  this  I'*  And 
among  the  Burschen,  especially  when 
no  ilCfeeling  has  previously  existed, 
and  merely  a  trial  of  skill  is  sought 
for,  the  most  frivolous  pretexts  are 
often  made  available ;  and  of  these, 
that  which  is  in  the  most  frequent  use 
is  the  "dunmer  junge,"  which,  by  a 
sort  of  tacit  conventional  arrangement, 
is  considered  equivalent  to  a  challenge ; 
it  is  at  all  events  considered  an  insult 
of  so  ffrave  a  nature,  as  to  render  a 
duel  inevitable.  Now,  reader,  what 
do  you  suppose  this  dire  offence  is? 
Some  epithet  of  the  most  atrocious 
character — "  scoundrel,"  you  will  say, 
or  "knave.**  No;  for  once  you  are 
mistaken.  It  means  simply,  "  block- 
head," the  literal  translation  of  the 
phrase  is,  "  silly  vouth ;"  and  whon 
once  that  expression  has  passed  the 
''bulwark  of  the  teeth,"  the  only 
alternative  is  *'  cold  iron.'*  This  is  a 
species  of  insult  which,  however  frivo- 
lous it  may  appear  to  us,  is  not  allow- 
ed  to  be  given,  except  by  a  Bursob  of 
proper  standing.  A  mere  fox,  for  in- 
stance,  cannot  be  the  bearer  of  it ; 
and  we  heard  of  an  amusing  incident 
which  once  took  place,  in  confcquenco 
of  a  young  gentleman  belonging  to 
thif  U«t  mentioned  respacUbU  ^a«^ 
maJcing  hirasflf  the  bearer  of  % 
message.    whi<*h  li«-.    iVoin    tht>  jnni. 


ority  of  his  standiag,  hid  no  ii|^i  to 
bring. 

There  was  a  hoary  old  senior  of  s 
certain  chore — a  regular  ancieat— 
whose  face  one  could  hardly  discera 
from  the  quantity  of  whiskers  and 
moustache  which  grew  thereon — a  nuui 
who  had  fought  nis  way  into  public 
estimation,  and  now,  covered  with 
honourable  scars,  was  reposing  on  hi» 
laurels.  One  day  as  he  was  smoking 
in  his  chamber,  tncre  entered  a  young 
fox,  who  had  probably  been  not  verv 
long  "  caught."  "  I  bring  you,"  said 
he,  in  some  trepidation  at  beholding 
the  portentous  countenance  of  the  ^> 
lemn-sinoking  student—''  I  bring-^r, 
I  mean,  '  II err  von  Mar,'  sendn  you  a 
'dunmer  junge.' " 

*'  1  know  it,"  was  the  senior*8  quiut 
reply,  without  raising  his  eyes. 

"  He  sends  you  a  'dunmer  jung«>.' " 
replied  the  fox  again. 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  said  the  s<*ni'>r, 
looking  up,  and  staring  in  the  fox* 
face.     "I  see  him." 

The  poor  fox,  who  was  quite  una- 
ware 01  the  impropriety  of  which  he 
had  been  guilty  in  bein^  the  bearer  of 
this  message,  retreated  m  great  confu- 
sion, evidently  seeing  that  he  ha<i 
somehow  got  into  the  wroncr  box,  hut 
not  in  the  least  degree  being  able  to 
understand  either  the  force  of  the  joke, 
or  the  improprit'ty  of  his  conduct,  un. 
til  upon  his  relating  the  answer,  bo 
was  greeted  by  a  shout  of  laughter 
from  his  companions. 

Of  infinite  variety  are  the  naino<  ^v 
which  the  student  is  distinguished  <l'tr* 
ing  his  abode  at  the  university.  Whiif 
in  the  gymnasium,  or  entrance  scho  1. 
he  rejoices  in  the  appellation  of  Froii ; 
and  whon  he  succeecis  in  entering  t)i«* 
university,  this  epithet  is  altereil  int»> 
that  of  a  (^amel.  The  period  of  hi« 
camel«hip  having  passed  by,  he  Ih»- 
comes,  u[K>n  his  a<lmission  into  tho 
chore,  a  fox — a  tenn  which,  as  wp 
have  heard,  is  derived  from  the  fact, 
that  theno  young  gentlemen  are  sn{w 
po^ed  to  possess  the  cunning  and  sly- 
ness of  their  name<takes.  During  the 
first  year  of  his  college  lifr  he  i.«  a 
<* crass  fuehs,"  or  fat  fox;  in  the  m*- 
cond,  he  is  a  brand-fox.  The  >eur 
of  Foxhood  having  terminated,  he  U*- 
comes  a  regular  Bursch,  and  so  on  sil- 
van ces,  in  due  process  of  time,  tu  Im 
a  *'  bemossed  bead,"  which  is  the  xtrj 
highest  deigree  of  honour  to  whi<J)  a 
student  ran  c%^r  ftt^in.     .^mile  not. 
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ktfnrd  gnduAte^  <ir  ino9t  learaed  fel- 
iowt  if  uplr  you  have  luul  patience 
u>  ioklom  Uiu  our  namtive  so  far — 
■mJ**  no<  in  dpriMon  at  thoito  fantasti- 
ctl  i\»*f:nv»o(  BurMthcMchaft ;  but  ro- 
r«  Iltvt  you  wore  once  afredhnian  your- 
•rlC  frum  tliat  rank  you  emerged  to 
\f  •  arpbUtrr.  and  then  you  bt'came 
i  •raior.  Now,  if  thc^e  pnnutes  were 
inAftUud  into  German,  they  might 
liforo  to  be  just  as  ludicrous,  or« 
r«'rna(ii«,  ooore  »o  to  them,  than  our 
txA&ftlatjoQ  of  their  degrt^es  is  to  you. 

Th«  bufineu  of  each  chore  is  usually 
'  •  ::durtar<l  by  a  sort  of  select  commit- 
*r*f  whirli  is  called  the  chore  consent, 
utl  bv  this  b()dv  all  disputed  matters 
f' irran'jred.  Tney  it  is  who  publish  the 
'  y*TTuC'  or  ban  aj^ainst  any  shopkeep- 
m  who  arp  proscribed,  and  who  legis- 
Ia>  ta  all  caM's  of  disputed  duels.  In 
%i  iitioQ  to  this  court  of  honour,  there  is 
».'«tt  what  b  callfd  a  btx*r-court,  the 

*  i\  of  wbicb  is  to  arrange    difTer. 

•  »<•  wkicli  arise  in  regard  of  drink- 
^z  ^tW{a«*tt<^.     This  court  is  composed 

^  tWM  m*inUTS   chosen  out  of  each 
'  -.  n*«  and  their  province  is  no  sine* 

•  .-v  ;  for  there  is  no  dispute  among 
•S*'  BuTX'b  of  more  frequent  occur- 
••-^^  than  that  calle<]  the  l>ecr-duel, 
«  \  whi*  h  wc  hope  we  may  hereafter 
Xkie  •oiDtf  op{Kirt unity  of  presenting 
:   the  notice  of  our  reaflers. 

WV&  tl»e  student  has  at  last  taken 
t  f  drjrre«,  and  the  time  of  his  depor- 

*  .r»  £vwf  near,  he  requires  a  hard 
i*  U  to  be  able  go  througn  with  credit 
k..  ihe  fe«tiTals  which  await  him.  Fre- 
.  ''Ot  and  full  are  the  bumpers  which 
vr  dr«i»ed  to  the  pursch  ere  he  de- 
;ft.-u  into  Phlljsteriufn*  unless,  indeed, 
'■•  thooUl  happen  to  b^  *<  i^  gentleman 

i:Sraltie«,'*  and  then  the  more  quiet 

'  •  tati^Kied  departure  is  kept  the  bet- 

»',  m  tf  any  crrditor  is  able  to  prove 

'XM  Ir  kaa  a  satisfiurtorT  lien,  his  di- 

'  •  «a  if  kepi  in  pawp  uptil  all  the 

•-  'Cj  are  dischargcAl. 

Bat  ^bould  be  (brtunately  happen  to 

'»  a  **  ffwe  man/*  and  at  the  same  time 

'  7  zhr  io  the  university,  his  exit  is 

i.  ''^idrd  with  eonsiderable  pomp,  and 

'-•  *.  tW   WflfC  splendid  of  the  many 

rbicii  we  witnessed  during 

m  lleidelberg,  was  the 

'r^^tmum    which    aocoropanied    the 

•-IT  Co«at  VoD  Lindenfels,  as  he 

'-«  kii  fiaal  leave  of  the  university, 

■pm  Us  4coartare  to  Vienna. 

"TW  Mwarl^r  Adlar"  was  our 

and    u   wtt  assembled. 


there  never  was  a  more  splendid  morn- 
ing than  that  which  shone  on  the  de* 
parting  count.  We  had  known  him 
long  and  well,  and  a  finer  or  more 
opon-heaited  young  fellow,  or  one 
more  likely  to  succeed  in  the  road  he 
was  al)out  to  enter,  we  never  knew. 

If  the  glorious  sunshine  which  spark- 
led  over  wood  and  river,  and  lit  up 
the  road  to  Carlsrhuc,  was  to  be  taken 
as  a  prophetic  token,  his  path  through 
the  future  which  lay  before  him  was  m 
brilliant  as  heart  could  wish. 

It  is  usual  for  all  the  companions  of 
the  chore  to  which  the  departing 
Bursch  belongs,  to  accompany  him 
some  miles  on  bis  journey ;  and  it  was 
arranged  that  we  were  to  go  with 
the  count  as  far  as  Carlshrue,  where, 
having  supped  together  for  the  last 
time,  we  were  to  leave  him,  and 
return  at  night.  On  the  present 
occasion,  however,  as  an  adaitional 
mark  of  the  respect  and  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  in  the  university, 
the  seniors  of  every  chore,  as  its  re- 
presentative, were  to  accompany  the 
procciJsion. 

The  spectacle  was  an  interesting 
one,  attesting,  as  it  did,  the  deep 
and  sincere  affection  which  bound 
these  young  men  together,  and  estab- 
blishiniT)  beyond  the  possibility  of 
a  doubt,  that,  with  all  its  errors, 
there  is  much  of  good  in  a  system 
where  the  simple  and  manly  virtues  of 
one  who  had  no  other  claims  upon  the 
affection  of  his  friends  than  a  few 
years*  residence  among  them  was  able 
to  produce  such  a  mark  of  their  re- 
gard. 

The  senior  of  the  Suabian  chore  led 
the  way,  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  four 
grey  horses,  and  preceded  by  two 
foxes,  arrayed  in  full  dress — top  boots, 
white  breeches,  and  wearmg  the 
*•  Sturm  hut,"  or  cocked  hat,  with  a 
nodding  plume  of  white  feathers.  The 
foxes  carried  their  drawn  schlagers; 
and  the  senior,  with  his  red  and  gold 
cap,  his  long  pipe,  adorned  with  sil- 
ken tassels  of  a  similar  colour,  and  his 
glittering  schlagcr,  the  basket  hilt  of 
which  was  decked  with  ribbands  of 
the  same  hue,  looked  a  very  imposing 
personage  indeed. 

Next  nim  came  the  representative  of 
the  Prussian  chore.  Von  Stralenhein,the 
son  of  the  minister  at  Frankfort.  His 
carriage  was  drawn  by  two  horsey,  with 
two  foxes  in  front  and  two  bejiind* 
iuttering  with  silken  aaahai  of  iha  gay 
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Prussian  colours.  Very  ^  graud,  in- 
deed looked  our  friend,  in  his  white 
unmentionables,  long  black  boots,  and 
cocked  hat,  with  a  broad  chore  sash 
traversing  his  chest,  and  his  drawn 
schlager  on  hiB  knee,  as  in  passing  he 
gaily  waved  his  hand  to  us. 

Following  him  came  the  «<  Nassau ;" 
and  had  he  been  in  Ireland  instead  of 
in  Grermany,  he  would  certainly  have 
been  indicted  as  an  "Orangeman,"  for 
he  came  clearly  within  the  provisions 
of  that  famous  act^assed  to  suppress 
the  adherents  of  William  the  Third, 
80  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  2nd 
and  3rd  of  William  the  Fourth.  A  blue 
and  Orange  banner  fluttered  at  his  side 
from  the  carriage.  Grorseous  rosettes 
of  the  same  colour,  with  long  ribbands, 
streamed  from  the  horses*  heads ;  and 
two  Bchlagers,  also  decorated  with  sil- 
ken favours  of  a  similar  hue,  lay  cross- 
ed before  him  in  the  carriage.  ^  Upon 
every  part  of  his  equipage  which  af- 
forded a  resting-place  tor  his  favour, 
ite  colours,  were  they  to  be  seen  in  pro- 
fusion ;  and  as  he  wnirled  rapidly  past 
us,  we  thought  that  his  very  mous- 
tachioB  seem<^  to  have  caught  a  shade 
of  the  colour  in  which  he  so  much  de- 
lighted. The  beautiful  colours  of  the 
Swiss ^green,  red,  and  gold,  next  fol- 
lowed. The  senior  was  a  handsome, 
graceful  young  man,  and  bore  him  as 
became  the  representative  of  his  ro- 
mantic nation. 

*'  The  old  pale  blue  banner"  of  Ba- 
varia next  came  sweeping  past,  and 
the  Westphalian  cortege  then  suc- 
ceeded. In  the  front  carriage  were  the 
Count  von  Lindenfels  and  the  senior 
of  the  chore;  in  the  next,  one  or  two 
companions  of  the  chore  and  the  Herr 
Irlander,  whoso  moustache  had  by  this 
time  arrived  at  a  formidable  length, 
and  who  was  attired  in  a  slashed  and 
froffged  velvet  coat,  and  a  nrocn  and 
white  chore  cap:  metamorphosed,  wc 
thioJc,  BO  that  his  own  mother  could 
scarcely  have  recognised  her  offspring ; 
in  his  opinion,  however,  much  im- 
proved in  his  personal  appearance,  but 
so  elated  by  toe  splendour  of  the  spec- 
tacle, the  pomp  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, and  the  distinction  with 
which  he  was  treated,  that  we  verily 
believe  could  his  one  solitary  client, 
who  lives  somewhere  in  the  purlieus 
of  Thomas-ttreety  have  preeented  him 
at  that  momeBt  with  whM  at  aar  otb«r 
time  would  hare  almost  mtined  his 
moat  fervid  dreams  of  proRwioiial  ad- 


vancement— viz.,  "an  order  to  tot," 
we  think  the  pot-valiant  Lrlandcr 
would  have  flung  it  in  his  &ce. 

As  we  cannot  attempt  to  descrii>c 
minutely  that  part  of  the  procession 
which  came  behind  us,  we  shall  merely 
add,  that  most  of  the  Westphalisn 
chore,  in  carriages,  followed  ours,  and 
then  came  the  others  in  their  order. 
The  cort^e  was  a  most  gorgeous  one ; 
the  variety  of  the  students*  costumes — 
the  splendour  of  their  equipages— the 
blue  steel  of  schlagers  flashing  in  ^ 
sunshine,  and  the  gay  ribbands  flutter- 
ing in  the  breeze,  formed  altogether  a 
spectacle  as  imposing  as  it  was  splen- 
did.    Three  or  four  musicians  struck 
up  a  livel)r  note  upon  key-buffles,  and 
amid  spirit-stirring  cheers  mnn  the 
assembled  multitude,  we  set  out  on 
our  journey ;  the  young  graf  standing 
up  in  his  carriage,  and  waving  his  cap. 
As  we  went,  several  ci^ital  songs  were 
sung,  all  having  relation  to  the  occa- 
sion which  calfed  us  together.     One 
of  these,  ''das  lied  eines  abziehenden 
Bursch,*'  both  in  music  and  words  was 
of  extraordinary  beauty ;  but  it  h.\> 
already  been  so  well  translated  in  a 
former  number  of  this  magasine,  th^i 
any  attempt  upon  our  part  to  present 
it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  now. 
would  be  as  presumptuous  as  it  would 
be  superfluous.   Another  fine  song  was 
also  chanted,  which  we  did  make  an 
attempt  upon,  but  found  many  of  the 
expressions  so  difficult  to  express  in  an 
adequate  translation,  that  after  several 
abortive  cflTorts  we  at  last  gave  it  up 
in  despair.    A  third  song,  however, 
was  sunff,  upon  which  we  also  tried 
our  hand,  and  although  we  cannoi 
flatter  onr^tves  that  we  have  accom- 
pli5hcd  a  \y\y  perfect  translation,  yet 
such  as  it  is,  we  thus  present  it  to  our 
readers:— 

DAI  ABSCBIXD's  LIBD. 

The  leyel  sun  slow  sinkinir. 
Rolls  down  behind  the  kill. 

But  on  the  old  oak  forest 
His  rays  are  glancing  still. 

The  city,  as  night  closes. 
Seems  wrapt  m  slumber  fair, 

Whibt  sounds  of  sorrow  rising. 
Float  on  the  evening  air. 

From  her  lattice,  many  a  maidM 
Looks  forth  the  throng  to  gre«t. 

As,  with  Um  Borsch  departing. 
It  sweeps  down  the  long  street. 
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The  old  man  leaves  his  corner 

To  gaze  as  it  goes  by. 
And  many  a  tear  is  stealing 

From  many  a  dark  blue  eye. 

**  Full  often  in  the  brimmer 
WeVe  seen  the  red  grape  glow, 

Bnt  noTer  has  it  sparlded 
So  bright  as  does  it  now. 

"  At  manjr  a  festal  meeting 
WeVe  filled  that  goblet  up. 

But  it  had  not  half  the  lustre 
Which  gems  our  parting  cup. 

**  Fill,  as  on  our  last  journey 
We  go,  old  friend,  with  thee. 

For  by  this  hour  to-morrow. 
The  kneipe  shall  silent  be. 

*'  A  wreath,  as  we  are  passing, 
Yen  fair  young  girl  lets  fall. 

Her  maiden  sorrow  hiding 
In  the  roses  on  the  walL" 

And  the  Bursch  has  placed  the  token 
Next  a  heart  to  her  all  true. 

As  he  turns  him,  sadly  gazing. 
To  wave  his  last  adieu. 

**  Though  sun  or  rain  may  wither 
Those  flowers  that  fairest  be. 

No  time  can  ever  alter 
My  love,  sweet  girl,  for  thee." 

Now  sonndeth  faint  and  fainter 
The  song  as  ere  grows  dim  ; 

Still  through  the  twilight  fading, 
Her  blue  eye  follows  him. 

The  rose  and  wallflower  round  her 
Their  spring-time  freshness  pour, 

But  he  she  loyes  so  fondly 
Is  gone  for  evermore  I 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  as  our 
cortege,  which  was  now  composed  of 
not  more  than  a  doxen  of  the  carriages 
which  set  out,  approached  the  gate  of 
Carlsrhue ;  and  having  drawn  up  at 


the  door  of  the  Golden  Star,  we  were 
received  by  **  der  Wirth  "himself,  who 
had  drawn  up  all  the ''  kelners  "  of  his 
establishment  in  double  file  upon  the 
steps  of  his  "gasthaus/*  in  order  to  give 
our  reception  atfmuchempressementas 
possible.  The  supper,  which  had 
been  ordered  for  several  weeks  before, 
was  exquisite ;  the  wines  were  as  cool 
as  ice  could  make  them ;  the  sunniest 
places  of  the  whole  of  Germany  seemed 
to  have  been  ransacked  for  our  dessert, 
which  was  indeed  magnificent;  our 
company  was  tmexceptionable ;  and 
with  the  aid  of  all  these  varied  and 
agreeable  incentives  the  evening  passed 
delightfully.  Merry  and  convivial  as 
it  was,  if  we  had  but  had  upon 
that  occasion  the  presence  of  one 
who  is  there  now— .who  is,  pos- 
sibly, luxuriating  at  this  moment  in 
that  very  room  where  we  were  assem- 
bled then,  sipping  perhaps  his  Rudes- 
heimer,  or  revelling  in  brilliant  fancies 
which  flash  from  none  more  brightly 
than  from  him — our  convivial  felicity 
would  have  been  perfect;  but  it  is 
within  the  range  of  possibility,  that 
upon  some  sunny  evening  we  may  have 
our  feet  under  the  same  mahogany, 
and  discuss  a  flask  of  Herr  Ruckhardt  s 
choicest  Hupberffer  with  Harry  Lor- 
requer  yet,  and  we  shall  reserve 
our  ecstasies  of  what  that  evening 
would  have  been  had  he  been  present, 
until  then.  Suffice  it  to  sav,  that  as 
it  was — regardless  alike  or  law  arid 
propriety,  with  as  perfect  an  oblivion 
of  clients  and  of  briefs  as  if  we  had 
never  received  a  single  g^nea — we 
enjoyed  ourselves  to  the  top  of  our 
bent ;  and  upon  awakening  the  next 
morning,  found  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  our  companions  in  the  carriage 
which  brought  us,  the  whole  of  our 
<« company"  had  departed,  ''home- 
ward bound." 
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Thb  magnificent  endowment  of  He- 
riot's  Hospital^  Edinburgh^  is  one  of 
the  few  works  of  the  kind  with  which 
it  is  possible  for  us  entirely  to  ajm- 
paihize.  Pare  benevolence  seems  to 
have  been  the  sole  motive  influencing 
the  founder.  There  was  no  base  su- 
perstition seeking  to  propitiate  heaven 
bjr  posthumous  good  works — there 
was  no  lurking  revenge  against  the 
natural  inheritors  of  propertji  en- 
deavouring to  hide  itself  from  the 
eye  of  conscience,  by  assuming  the 
disguise  of  public  charity,  Heriot 
was  a  man  whose  religion  seems  to 
have  excluded  superstition,  it  was  the 
direct  and  honest  expression  of  a 
mind  at  peace  with  itself  and  others-^ 
it  was  the  religion  of  a  man  of  vigo- 
rous understanding,  and  whose  best 
mental  power  was  singular  good  sense. 
The  institution  which  he  planned, 
and  which  was  carried  into  effect  in 
strict  conformity  with  his  wishes,  was 
one  for  the  support  and  education  of 
the  children  of  men  of  the  rank  to  which 
he  himself  belonged — the  burgesses 
of  Edinburgh. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  great  his- 
torian and  poet  of  Scotland  found 
other  means  of  communicating  with 
the  public,  than  in  the  formal  narra- 
tives which*  used  to  be  called  history 
and  poetry,  till  he  more  than  all  others 
recalled  the  public  mind  to  something 
more  truthful  than  the  solemn  inani- 
ties of  Watson  and  sons — the  em- 
balmers  of  Philip  the  Second,  and 
poor  Mary  of  Scots.  Absolute  obli- 
vion seemed  the  lot  of  all.  Every- 
thing peculiar — feature — mind — age, 
was  lost  from  view.  The  books  were 
read  by  the  young  as  a  dreary  task. 
The  solemn  and  monotonous  music^^ 
the  gradual "  decline  and  fall**  of  every 
sentence  had  no  unpleastng  effect  on 
the  drowsy  ears  of  elderly  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  and  there  is  something 
composing  in  the  equal  flow  of  style, 
which  gives  no  prominence  to  one 


thought  or  act  or  sentiment.  Georgt 
Heriot  was  little  likely  to  come  even 
by  accident  into  any  of  these  India 
rubber  books*  The  tomb  had  closed 
over  him  for  more  than  two  centoriea. 
The  history  of  the  Honae  of  Stuart 
had  been  written  over  and  over.  The 
name  of  Heriot,  though  it  seemed 
natural  that  it  should  occur,  was 
never  introduced  (indeed  the  pri- 
vate life  of  James  himself  or  hia  fa- 
mily seem  scarcely  the  subject  of  oc- 
casional mention),  when  the  silence  was 
broken  bv  the  voice  of  the  magician, 
and  Heriot  stood  forth  In  Scott's 
fairy-tales  of  truth,  as  in  life.  Wlio 
has  forgotten  him  as  he  stands  oat 
in  the  fortunes  of  Nigel? 

"  The  stranger*s  dress  was,  though 
grave,  rather  richer  than  usual,  hb 
paned  hose  were  of  black  velvet,  lined 
with  purple  silk,  which  garniture  ap. 
peared  at  the  slashes.  His  doublet  was 
of  purple  cloth,  and  his  short  cloak  of 
black  velvet,  to  correspond  with  his 
hose ;  and  both  adorned  with  a  great 
number  of  small  silver  buttons,  richly 
wrought  in  filigree.  A  triple  chain  of 
gold  hung  round  his  neck ;  and  in  place 
of  a  sword  or  dagger,  he  wore  at  his 
belt  .an  ordinary  knife  for  the  purpose 
of  tne  table,  with  a  small  silver-case, 
which  appeared  to  contain  writing  ma- 
terials. He  might  have  seemed  some 
secretary  or  clerk,  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  public,  only  that  his  low, 
flat,  and  unadorned  cap,  and  his  well 
blacked  shining  shoes,  indicated  that  he 
belonged  to  the  city.  He  was  a  well- 
made  man,  about  the  middle  sise,  and 
seemed  firm  in  health,  though  advanced 
in  years.  His  looks  expressed  sagacity 
and  good  humour ;  and  the  air  of  re- 
spectability which  his  dress  announced 
was  well  supported  by  his  clear  eye, 
ruddy  cheek,  and  grey  hair.  He  used 
the  Scottish  idiom  in  his  first  address, 
but  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could 
hardly  be  distinguished  whether  he  was 
passing  on  his  friend  a  sort  of  jocose 
mockery,  or  whether  it  was  his  own 
natiTo  dialect,  for  his   discourse  had 


*  Memoirs  of  George  Heriot ;  with  the  History  of  the  Hospital,  founded  by  him 
in  Edinburgh ;  and  an  account  of  the  Heriot  Foundation  Schools.  By  Wuliam 
Steven,  D.U.    Edinburgh :  fiell  and  Bradlhte.    1643. 
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Herietl  family  wert  of  respectable 
rank  and  position.  They  claimed  de- 
scent from  a  family  of  the  same  name 
of  some  antiquity  in  East  Lothian. 
Agnes  Heriot,  of  the  Lothian  family, 
was  mother  to  George  Buchanan,  the 
historian.  The  grandfather  of  our 
Heriot  was  the  first  of  the  family  who 
settled  in  Edinburgh.  Hb  son  and 
grandson  were  goldsmiths—. then  the 
most  important  trade  that  existed,  for 
your  ffoldsmith  was  the  only  banker. 
The  dealing  in  money  at  that  time 
was  not,  as  in  ours,  a  direct  and  ex- 
cluBiTe  branch  of  business.  The  state 
of  the  laws  in  most  countries  of 
Europe,  and  the  feeling  against  the 
name  of  usury  entertained  by  those 
who  had  no  objection  to  inordinate 
profits  in  any  admitted  branch  of 
bu&inesst  rendered  it  impossible  that 
it  should  be  so,  and  Heriot,  who  in 
process  of  time  became  goldsmith  and 
jeweller  to  James  the  Fifth  of  Scot- 
land and  his  queen,  was  the  person 
to  whom,  in  all  exigencies— and  the 
exigencies  were  of  every-day  occur- 
rence—the royal  pair  resorted  for 
money. 

The  trade  of  goldsmith  had,  in 
Scotland,  been  classed  with  that  of  the 
"hammermen,"*  or  common  smiths. 
When  the  goldsmiths  were  first  prac- 
tically separated  from  the  "  hammer- 
men" does  not  appear ;  but  they  ob- 
tained a  separate  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion firom  the  town  council  in  1581, 
and  this  charter  was  confirmed  by 
James  the  8ixth>  in  1586,  the  year  in 
which  Heriot  commenced  business. 

In  mercantile  life  especially,  good 
fortune  is  another  name  for  good  con- 
duct ;  and  though  Dr.  Steven  records 
a  popular  story  of  Heriot's  purchasing 
in  the  ballast  of  a  foreign  vessel  a 
quantity  of  gold  dust  at  a  nominal 
price,  he  wisely  treats  it  as  mere  fic- 
tion. Absurd  stories  of  the  kind  are 
for  ever  told,  as  if  people  took  a  plea- 
sure in  discrediting  honest  industry. 
Heriot  married  early,  and  during  his 
Other's  life — the  united  fortune  of 
himself  and  his  wife,  expressed  in 
English  money  of  our  day,  was 
il4  1U»  8d.,  and  this  was  the  capi- 


tal with  which  he  commenced  business 
for  himself.  His  residence  ^al  in  the 
Fishmarket-close,  Edinburgh.  His 
first  shop  or  "buith"  was  attaehed  to 
St.  Giles's  Cathedral,  at  the  Lady's 
Steps,  at  the  east  corner  of  the  Church. 
He  afterwards  moved  to  the  West 
End  of  the  Cathedral.  The  booths 
or  shops  were  called  kraams,  a  Dutch 
word,  signifying  a  temporary  shop  at 
a  fair.  In  1597,  he  was  declared  jew- 
eller to  Anne  of  Denmark,  consort  of 
James  the  Sixth.  Anne  was  a  good 
customer.  The  gift  of  diamond-rings 
to  her  favourites  was  quite  a  passion 
with  her.  And  when  she  wanted 
money,  Heriot's  was  the  hand  to  sup- 
ply it,  which  ijB  generally  did  on  get- 
ting her  to  pledge  her  jewels  as  secu- 
rity. James  was  sometimes  a  party  to 
these  dealings  of  his  dearest  <' queen 
and  bedfellow,"  as  he  calls  her  in  one 
order  for  payment  to  Heriot* 

In  1601,  Heriot  was  appointed  jew- 
eller to  the  king.  As  goldsmith  and 
cashier  to  both  their  migesties,  Heriot 
had  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  an  apart- 
ment was  assigned  him  at  the  palace 
of  Holyrood.  In  the  ten  years  imme- 
diately  preceding  James's  accession  to 
the  throne  of  England^  Heriot's  bills 
for  the  queen's  jewels  alone  amounted 
to  £50,000. 

James's  accession  to  the  crown  of 
England  was  a  great  day  for  Heriot. 
His  bills  for  jewellery  to  the  court  and 
to  the  principal  nobles  have  been  pre- 
served, and  are  quoted  in  this  memoir 
in  greater  detail  than  ia  necessary. 
Heriot  himself  removed  to  London, 
and  we  find  him  *'  dwelland  foreneant 
the  New  Exchange." 

About  this  time  his  first  wife  died ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  two 
sons,  the  only  children  of  the  marriage, 
perished  at  sea.  In  five  years  after  he 
married  Alice  Primrose,  a  daughter  of 
the  Primrose  from  whom  the  Roseberry 
family  were  descended.  Several  years 
of  continued  prosperity  followed. 
There  was  no  issue  of  Heriot's  mar- 
riage, and  George  bethought  himself 
of  what  was  to  become  of  his  increas- 
ing wealth.  He  made  what  he  re- 
garded as  a  proper  provision  for  the 
child  of  his  only  sister,  and  then,  **  in 
imitation  of  the  publick,  pious,  and  re- 
ligious work,  founded  within  the  city 


•  Charter  of  that  corporation,  1483* 
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of  London^  called  Chriat's  Hospital/' 
he  left  his  property  to  be  applied  to 
the  building  and  endowing  a  similar 
institution,  for  the  education  and  sup- 
port of  orphans  of  decayed  burgesses 
and  freemen  of  Edinburgh. 

After  making  these  arrangements, 
Heriot  soon  died. 

There  was  a  portrait  of  Heriot  by 
Vansomer.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  preserved  ;  but  a  copy  of  it  by  a 
Scottish  artist  is  now  in  the  Council- 
room  of  the  Hospital :— « 

**  This  picture  represents  Heriot  ap- 
parently m  the  vigour  of  life,  habited 
in  the  court  dress  of  the  time,  with  a 
richly  embroidered  mantle,  and  an  am- 
ple lawn  ruff  or  collar?  The  fair  hair 
that  overshades  the  thoughful  brow  and 
calm  calculating  eye,  with  the  cast  of 
humour  on  the  lower  part  of  the  coun- 
tenance, are  all  indicative  of  the  ge- 
nuine Scottish  character,  and  well  cQs- 
tinguish  a  personage  fitted  to  move 
Mteadily  and  wisely  through  the  world, 
with  a  strength  of  resolution  to  ensure 
success*  and  a  disposition  to  enjoy  it.'— 
No  37. 

The  institution  which  has  preserved 
his  name,  **  is,"  says  Scott,  "  one  of  the 
proudest  ornaments  of  Edinburgh,  and 
is  equally  distinguished  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  institution  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  administration." 

We  have  before  stated  the  object  of 
the  institution.  Its  due  administration 
is  guarded  by  a  clause  in  the  founder's 
will  which,  in  the  event  of  mal-admi- 
nistration,  gives  the  whole  funds  to  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's. 

To  two  of  his  friends.  Dr.  Robert 
Johnstone,   of  the   house  of  Newby 


in  Annandale,    and  Dr.  Baloanqiiel, 
was  entrusted  by  Heriot  the  wectil 
charge  of  his  amdrs  after  hisoeaib. 
Balcanquel  was   born   at  Edinburgh 
in  1586.     He  had  been  a  fellow  of 
Pembroke  HaU,   Cambridge,  and  m 
16'M,  James  ffave  him  the  deanery  of 
Rochester.    Johnstone  was  a  barrister 
or  advocate  of  some  kind  or  other, 
and  wrote  a  Latin  history  of  his  own 
times,  more  often  praiaed  than  read. 
But,  author  and  lawyer  as  he  was,  be 
was  also  an  honest  man,  and  his  fir»t 
act  in  the  trust  was  relieving  it  from 
threatened  liti^tion,  b^  effecting  sone 
compromise  with  the  niece  of  Heriot, 
who  could  not  be  bronght  to  under- 
stand the  reasonableness  of  her  vncle'i 
disposition  of  his  property.     There  ap- 
pears to  have  Wn  no  delay  in  the 
effort  to  call  in  the  fands»  for  in  the 
year  but  one  after  Heriot's  death,  the 
trustees  conunenced  their  purchase  of 
grounds  in  the  neighboiirb<K>d  of  Edin- 
burgh.    Some  confusion  and  conse- 
quent misrepresentation  arose  from  the 
blunder  of  an  accountant,  who  mistook 
pounds  Scots  for  pounds  aterliflig*  The 
sum  actually  received   was  X28,625 
10s.  ajd.     In   1627,  the  ground  on 
which  the  hospital  stood  was   puf- 
chased,  and  in  the  same  year  a  ship 
was  freighted  with  timber  from  Nor- 
way for  the  buildings.     Inigo  Jones  is 
believed  to  have  furnished  the  pl*B» 
and  on  the  first  of  July,  1638,  the  first 
stone  was  laid.     The  accounts  were  so 
carefully  kept,  that  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  ascertaining,  if  it  were  at 
any  time  felt  an  object  to  do  90t  the 
name  of  the  person  by  whom  any  pv- 
ticular  ornament  was  executed,  and 
what  he  got  for  his  work.*     The  mas- 


*  *'  From  the  treasurer's  book  of  disbursements  in  Scotiuh  money,  for  the  yeaf 
1632,  the  following  extraordinary  particulars  are  derived : — 

"  March  24  To  the  wemen  that  drew  in  the  cairt,  at  redding  [clearing]  the 
fownd,  .......    xxxiiij  f  • 

To  the  2  workmen  that  calUt  the  cairt,  iii  lib.  .  xij  »• 

^^—  31  To  the  6  wemen  that  drew  in  the  cairt,  .    xxxiiij  s- 

To  tbo  men  that  keipis  thame,  ...  iii  lib.  xi^  «• 

April  7  To  the  6  wemen  that  drew  the  red  xxii  s. 

June  2  To  the  gentlewomen  that  oulk  Pweek]  xxii  •• 

For  6  shakells  to  the  weneinis  hands,  with  the  cheingeis  to   thame, 

pryce  of  the  piece  xxiii is.  is  •  .  .  vti  lib.  iiij  •• 

Mair  for  14  loks  for  tueir  waistis  and  thair  hands,  at  vi  t.  the 

piece,  is  .  •  .  •        ii^  lib.  ii^  *• 

For  ane  quhip  to  thegentlewemen  in  the  cairt,  xii)> 


•I 


We  hope  that  no  one,  on  perusing  the  above,  will  coacfaide^  that,  in  Scotland, 
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'rf  im>f>iit  wtre  paid  ten    shiUiDgs 
«<^f,  uid  had  alio  £6  10s.  a-year. 

A  liMcrirtfan  of  tba  boUdiDg,  chief- 
K  Ugwtd  from  Telfbrd't  wticlt  on 
Mtfhiiactwe  in  Br«wal«r't  Enojdo- 
ymSskt  will  nrobablj  interest  oor  read- 
m  taort  than  anj  other  selection  we 
loold  sake  fron  the  Tolume :— 


**  A  g«eral  deteriptioo  of  the  baild- 
.:c.  MMormahle  to  the  original  desi|pi, 
viU  utaraUy  be  expected  m  this  place. 
imiTjpi  Hariol*e  Hos^tal  is  a  com- 
eoDsistinr  of  one  square 
withlndldin^.  It 
la  the  yhmfupiece  to 
tte«  ftthiSMi  prejeetiny  turrets  at  the 
ffittrael  sftflae,  and  a  square  tower 
cvfT  the  sBtranee,  which  is  carried  up 
;.■  ^ehle  the  hdMt  of  the  rest  of  the 
toiUiii^,  and  flushed  with  a  cupola, 
TW  windows  have  pediments  over 
tu« ;  seme  of  these  are  pointed,  some 
■  ■■i  lifflsr,  and  open  in  the  middle. 
TWMtraaee  archway  has  coupled  Doric 
^^kmm  with  fUly  enriehea  entabla- 
tert;  bet  thb  la  broken  by  heayy 
:ruMs,  karing  groleeqoe  Gothic  oma- 
mmu.  laasadiately  above  the  arch- 
«sj  are  twisted  C^inthian  columns ; 
tW  vhale  of  the  centre  front  is  crowned 
9mA  ■eiitmnded  by  minute  sculptures. 
Oi  mSsriaf  the  court,  and  immediately 
»&v?»  the  centre  archway,  stands  a  fine 
tutae  of  the  Foender.  The  interior 
<'  the  sonare,  which  is  about  thirty- 
:«*  yuris  by  thirty,  has  arcades  on 
u*  sMt  and  aortb  sides,  and  towers 
•2  tka  lenr  aaglea,  hi  which  are  stairs. 
TW  wiadows  of  three  sides  have  pilas- 
ur\  sad  rsg;nlar  sculptared  ornaments 
-««r  thsm.  In  the  upper  row,  on  the 
^etk  «r  eatrance  sioe,  in  the  middle 
'I  Iks  senlptare  over  the  windows, 
Ufft  are  smaU  niches,  with  busts  in 
t^m.  On  the  eonth  side  istheeh^l 
v«k  large  O ethic  windows:  but  the 
door  haa  small  coupled  Co- 
notwna,  with  a  semi-circular 
over  aadi  pair.  There  are 
of  two  hoadred  windows  in 
'W  InnJtal,  aad,  strange  to  say,  no 
« !•  arseieeiy  tlhe  same  as  the  other, 
l^vilkstaadi^s  tins  ingenious  variety, 

~  eye  woold  not  at 


first  discover  Ms  singular  freak  of  the 
architect.  *  We  know,'  says  Sir  Tho- 
mas Telford,  to  whom  we  have  been 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  preceding  de- 
soripuon,  '*  of  no  other  instance  m  the 
works  of  a  man  of  aclmowledged  ta- 
lents, where  Uie  operation  of  changing 
styles  is  so  evident.  In  the  chapel  win- 
dows, although  the  general  onthnes  are 
fine  Gothic,  Uie  motudings  are  Boman. 
In  the  entrance  archways,  although  the 
principal  members  are  Roman,  the  pin- 
nacles, trusses,  and  minute  scidptures 
partake  of  the  Gothic.  The  outlines 
of  the  whole  desira  have  evidently  been 
modelled  on  the  latter  style  of  the  ba- 
ronial castellated  dwelling.  It  forms 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  features 
of  this  singular  city,  and  is  a  splendid 
monument  of  the  munificence  of  one 
of  its  dtisons.*'— p.  c  3. 


BalcanqneVa  name  does  not  often 
again  ooenr  in  the  records  of  the  hospi- 
tal. He  was  supposed  to  have  been 
oonsnlted  in  Charles's  efforts  to  intro- 
dnce  the  English  form  of  Chnrch  go- 
vernment into  Scotland.  He  became 
Dean  of  Dnrbamt  bat  waa  soon  pro- 
claimed an  incendiary^  and  bad  to  fly. 
He  died  in  Wales,  in  the  year  1645. 

Laud  had  assisted  at  the  coronation 
in  Scotland  of  Charlesy  and  he  inte- 
rested himself  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
institation.  But  Land's  power  for 
good  or  evU  soon  oeased*  and  the  civil 
dbtraotions  of  the  period  interrupted 
every  thing  that  tiie  trustees  were 
doing,  or  had  proposed  to  do.  John- 
stone, whose  heart  was  in  the  work, 
had  hoped  before  his  death  to  have 
seen  the  hospital  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  scholars.  He  died  withont 
having  liis  wish  accomplished,  leaving 
a  lai^  property  of  bis  own  to  pur- 
poses siinikr  in  kind  to  that  of  He- 
riot's. 

The  governor  of  Heriot's  Hospital, 
as  owner  of  the  lands  of  Brougnton* 
held  baronial  oonrts  for  fully  a  cen- 
tory,  and  capital  crimes  were  occa- 
sionaU^  tried  before  them. 

During  the  time  occupied  in  bnild- 


^tmtrMf  pot  to  such  servile  and  shocking  work  in  the  seventeenth 

leee  wosnb  and  gtntlewomtHt  we  have  no  doubt,  were  hardened  of- 

whem  every  kind  of  Churdi  censure  had  been  fruitlessly  expended. 

tbesi  no  bridewells  or  houses  of  correction,  it  seems  probable  that 

whoee  jurisdiction  extended  even  to  hsinging,  and  drowning  in 


b  Leei^  had  tried  the  effect  of  public  expoeure,  by  sendbg  these  culprits 
the  tottttdation  for  the  hospital.  To  prevent  their  escape,  locks  and 
had  bean  used  in  the  scandalous  manner  noticed  m  tne  treasurer's 
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iDg  the  hospitaL  and  while  nothing 
could  be  done  For  the  proper  objects 
of  Heriot's  bountj,  the  trustees  felt 
themselves  justified  in  giTing  small 
pensions  to  relatives  of  Heriot.  In 
1650  the  building  was  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  was  &%i  occupied  by  a  vi- 
siter on  whom  Its  governors  little 
counted.  Cromwell  was  destined  to 
visit  them,  when  he 

"  To  peace  and  tmth  hb  (lorioiu  wsy  had  plonghedi 
A  ad  on  the  back  of  crowned  Fortune  proad 
Had  reared  God*i  trophiee,  and  hit  work  punned  t 
While  Derwen  ttream,  with  blood  of  Boot*  Imbrncd, 
And  Dnnbarfleld  leeonnd  hit  praiicf  loud, 
And  Worceiter's  Unreate  wreath.** 

It  is  probable  that  the  governors  of 
Heriot's  thought  that  Oliver  had  as 
little  right  to  the  high  praises  given 
him  by  puritan  John,  as  to  the  hospi- 
tal itself  in  which  he  stabled  his  troop- 
ers, and  to  whichf  after  seising  it  uncere- 
moniously by  the  right  of  the  strongest, 
he  put  forward  other  claims.  "  Heriot," 
quoth  Cromwell)  "was  a  naturalized 
£nglishman^  and  had  acquired  his 
fortune  in  England.  He  had  no 
right  to  bequeath  it  to  Scotland 
-»[we  do  not  see  the  consequence  of 
this  reasoning,  Oliver ;  it  sounds  like 
what  Newman  calls  logical  sequence] 
-»and  at  all  events  the  revenue  has 
been  applied  contrary  to  the  founder's 
orders,  and  therefore  belonas  to  the 
parliament  of  England !'  WeU  argued, 
heroic  soldier !  There  is  something  to 
be  said  in  praise  of  robbery  when  it 
assumes  this  high  tone.  Thou,  too, 
shalt  have  thine  admirers  t 

Oliver's  stormy  hour,  however,  passed 
away.  More  lands  were  bought.  All 
was  again  prosperous,  and  on  the  Idth 
of  April,  J  659,  thirty  boys  were  elect- 
ed on  the  foundation.  On  the  same 
day,  the  first  "schoolmaster**  was 
elected.  New  brooms  sweep  clean, 
and  the  first  act  of  the  governors  was 
ereditable*  There  were  three  candi- 
dates, whom  they  examined  in  gram- 
mar and  arithmetic.  One  of  the  can- 
didates was  a  relative  of  Heriot's — 
"  he  was  a  weak  professor  of  both  " 
[gramouur  and  arithmetic].  The  two 
•there  were  equal,  and  in  these  cir- 
eumstances  a  preferenee  was  given. to 
one  who  had  the  good  fort«ine  to  be  a 
«*  butgess's  bairn.'*  The  dress  of  the 
boys  was  **  sad-russet  doth  doublets, 
breeches,  and  stockings,  hose  and 
ffown  of  the  same  colour,  with  black 
hats  and  strings." 


Anniversary  lermons  are  preached 
on  what  is  <M^  Heriot*!  daj  (the 
27th  of  June).  The  fiflt  #as  by  Ro- 
bert  Douglas,  a  rem'arklible  inati,  who 
had  been  a  chaplain  in  Gustavus 
Adolphu8*8  army.  Gustavus  said  of 
him — "  There  goes  a  man  that,  for 
wisdom,  might  be  a  counsellor  to  any 
king  in  Europe ;  for  gravity,  modera- 
tor to  any  assembly  in  the  world; 
and  for  his  skill  in  military  afikirf, 
might  be  general  of  any  army." 

The  Heriot  gardens  were  a  fashion- 
able promenade.  The  governors  took 
care  from  the  first  that  they  should 
present  some  of  the  advantages  of  a 
botanic  garden.  Some  fear  of  the 
plants  being  stolen  by  fiorists  is  sug- 
gested, and  endeavoured  to  be  guard- 
ed against ;  but  we  suppose  all  such 
regulations  are  vain.  Pennant,  writ- 
ing in  1769,  tells  us  that  these  gar- 
dens *'  were  formerly  the  resort  of  the 
gay,  and  there  the  Scottish  poets  often 
laid,  in  their  comedies,  the  scenes  of 
intrigue.*' 

An  amusing  story  is  told  of  the 
boys  of  Heriot 's  Hospital,  in  1682. 
The  Earl  of  Argyle  was  in  this  year 
convicted  of  high  treason,  for  refusing 
the  test  oath  without  certain  qualifica- 
tions. The  Heriot  boys  ordered  their 
watch  dog  to  take  the  test,  and  offered 
him  the  paper.  When  he  refused, 
they  rubbed  it  over  with  butter.  He 
then  licked  oflf  the  butter,  but  spat 
out  the  paper.     They  empannelled  a 

i'ury,  tried  him  for  treason,  and  hanged 
lim. 

In  1741,  Whitfield  visited  Edinburgh, 
and  went  to  Heriot's  Hospital.  He  is 
said  to  have  wrought  a  great  change 
on  the  boys  in  the  institution.  How- 
ever this  be,  the  record  of  his  visit 
states  the  Heriot's  Hospital  boys  to 
have  been  the  worst  boys  in  the  town 
— a  fact  not  unlikely,  for  we  believe 
that  no  anxiety  on  the  part  of  trustees 
or  governors  can  ever  be  of  the  same 
use  as  the  ceaseless  vigilance  of  the 
parental  eye.  Much  may  be  done  for 
children  in  these  public  institntiona, 
but  more  than  is  possible  to  be  effect- 
ed may  also  be  expected.  The  fag- 
ging  (or,  as  it  was  called,  the  garriog) 
system  prevailed  till  within  the  last 
twenty  years  to  a  fearful  extent.  It 
would  appear  that  some  of  the  appoini- 
tnetits  of  master^  were  of  Weak,  ebsti- 
nate,  well-meaning  men  s  th&t  to  this 
the  insabordination  6f  ne  bojtl  ^la 
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tebtrtArrtd.  ^  TIm  dtprmfiog  Inflo- 
M<t  of  ofot  lU-Jadffed  appointment 
MT  havt  «xt«iiOM  its  eonieqnences 
Qwt  ottJy  oTcr  the  dnratiott  of  a  single 
mruDbncjp  but  over  every  tacceed- 
Tf  period*  Something,  of  courMy 
L  utt  bt  referred  to  the  imperfect  civU 
LiAfiooof  the  period."  In  1752,  cock 
%itiflir  vat  prohibited.  In  1756 
»  aaflir  «at  lolemnly  deposed 
«o  Mcoant  of  his  uniUnese  for  his 


f^. 


U  1759,  the  goTemor  of  the  hospi. 
u.  had  a  mailer  of  some  difficulty  to 
a«Qa^  It  was  one  of  those  cases  in 
»brh  boocet  and  obstinate  men  might 
ftiiijhe  snppoeed  never  to  come  to 
i^  agresoMot.  The  whole  of  the 
r>Miad  to  the  north  of  the  city,  on 
*itth  the  new  town  of  Edinbargh 
rtsaK  was  the  property  of  the  bespi- 
ts lad  it  was  sold  by  the  tnutees  to 
Ma  City.  The  prodigioos  increase  of 
>»••§  of  this  property  which  was  anti- 
%;-ttsd,  aad  which  has  since  been  re- 
ft. i#d  to  an  extent  far  surpassing  all 
K'.^petioo,  made  a  transaction,  in 
«)Kt  the  megistrates  of  the  city  act- 
''i  M  icOcn  on  the  one  side  (for  they, 
M  90th  magistrates*  were  governors 
'  the  hoapttal),  and  purchasers 
a  the  other,  one  of  great  delica- 
•V  The  act  wet  represented  as  a 
:  •homan  mcrifioe  of  the  property  of 
*im  wtitation.  This  dearlv  was  a 
:.  Kikf,  for  in  the  hands  of  the  Insti- 
*r...a  it  eoold  be  worth  comparativelv 

^;  hot  it  lad  to  litigation,  and  it 
*ii  aot  till   after  some    time    that 

•  r  rtt  to  sell  was  established. 

^&  17C2t  John  Erskioe  returned  to 
'"'  lastitaiiaothesinngivenhimforaB 
'^^nftmry  sermon,  w  hich  be  preached, 
*%TWtey  that  it  might  be  expeod- 
■  •  -  the  pnrrhists  of  religious  and 
•'-^  trsatiaee  for  the  boys.  In 
•^  psft  originated  the  library. 

Is  1635,  It  was  found  that  there  was 

*  ^'Ffim  fbod,  and  on  the  motion  of 
"^scaa  McLaren,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
^KMirucs  of  Edinburgh,  a  part  of 
--■  nrplas  revenue  was  applied  **  to 
"^  wvetMs  of  schools  for  toe  educa- 
'-^  i'seeh  borgeeses*  sons  as  cannot 

into  the  hoepital.'*     Infant 


TW 


^  ;«nnfle  s^oob  were  established 
districts  ef  the  city* 
of  the  naetera  and  mi^ 
«as  made  to  depend,  in  part, 
^^  •amber  of  pofrtls  attendmg. 
^<ha  a  IbrtDight  after  the   flrat 


school  was  opened,  the  applications 
for  admission  were  seven  Bundled, 
though  the  number  to  be  received 
was  Rmited  by  the  government  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  children  eli- 
gible are:  first,  children  in  poor  cir« 
cumstances  of  deceased  burgesses  and 
freemen  of  Edinburgh  ;  second,  chit- 
dren  of  such  burgesses  and  freemen  as 
are  not  sufficiently  able  to  maintun 
them  ;  and,  thirdly,  children  of  poor 
citizens  of  Edinburgh,  residing  within 
the  royalty. 

Of  these  schools  the  plan  seems  ad- 
mirable, and  the  success,  as  far  as  we 
have  the  means  of  judging,  perfect. 
They  are  connected  with  the  hospital, 
not  onlv  by  being  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  same  governors,  but  by  the 
head  master  of  the  hospital  being  the 
inspector  of  all  the  Heriot ;  schools. 
Of  the  latter,  we  believe,  the  whole 
expense  is  not  more  than  X3000  a- 
year.  Two  governors — one  lav,  one 
clerical — are  each  fortnight  obliged  to 
inspect  the  schools  in  addition  to  the 
weekly  visits  of  the  head  master  of  the 
hospital ;  and  written  reports  are 
made  of  the  results  of  these  visits  half- 
yearly.  There  is  no  charge  for  edu- 
cation, and  not  only  are  school  requi- 
sites supplied,  but  each  school  \h  fur- 
nished with  a  valuable  library.  The 
gratuitous  education  of  the  poor  will 
compel  a  higher  order  of  education 
for  the  rich.  The  masters  of  the 
juvenile  schools  are  persons  highly 
qualified ;  and  their  remuneration  is, 
considering  the  average  income  of 
parochial  teachers  in  Scotland,  liberal 
in  the  extreme.  The  salary  is  i£140 
»-year.  The  masters  are  assisted  by 
apprentice^teachers — an  exceedingly 
well-conceived  part  of  the  system,  and 
which  almost  wholly  gets  rid  of  the 
plan  of  monitors,  prefects,  &c.  These 
younger  assistants  are  bound  to  act  as 
apprentice^ teachers  for  three  years. 
They  are  paid  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence a-week  for  the  first  year,  four 
shillings  and  sixpence  during  the  se- 
cond, and  six  shillings  for  the  third. 
When  the  apprentice- teachers  are  se- 
lected from  the  boys  educated  at  the 
hospital,  they  are  bound  for  five  years, 
and,  in  addition  to  their  weekly  pa^, 
recMve  jCIO  a-year.  The  school  u 
dirided  into  Hwe  sections  i  four  are 
tought  by  apprentices^tbe  fifUi  by 
the  head  master.  The  apprentice- 
tMUshers  reoeive  linoas  ttMtdiyee 
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each  evening  in  the  more  advanced 
branches  of  instruction. 

We  cannot  find  room  to  give  the 
calculations  from  which  Dr.  Steven 
has  satisfied  himself  that  the  average 
expense  of  each  child  to  the  institu- 
tion iSf  as  nearly  as  possible*  £1 .  This 
is  exclusive  of  what  is  to  be  calculated 
for  building*  repairs,  &c.*  of  the  school 
in  which  they  are  educated.  When 
these  expenses  are  added*  the  average 
amounts  to  about  j£l  138.  6d.t  or 
seven-pence  halfpenny  a-week. 

We  regret  tnat  we  have  not  room 
to  dwell  at  greater  length  on  this 
exceedingly  important  volume.  In 
Ireland*  and  at  this  moment,  the  in- 
struction it  gives  is  such*  that  we 


think  any  persons  connected  with  edu- 
cation not  availing  themselves  of  the  to* 
formation  it  gives*  are  neglecting  a 
positive  dttt^.     We  have  done  sll  that 
It  was  possible  for  as  to  do*  cooiiM- 
ent  with  the  space  that  we  can  give 
to  this  article*  to  select  and  condenw 
what  we  regard  as  most  useful ;  bat 
it  is  impossible  in  the  compan  of  a 
few  pages  to  do  more  than  refer  to 
many  things*  of  which  the  ^eat  prao> 
tical  value  cannot  be  exhibited  ezoeot 
by  entering  into  minute  detail.    To 
Dr.  Steven*  the  public*  and  more  «»• 
pecially  such  of  the  public  as  take  so 
interest  in  the  great  question  of  eda- 
cation*  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 


BONO. 

BY  BOBBRT  OILFILLAN. 
lirSCKIBBD  TO  Hit  fmiSSD,  JOHff  WILtOV,  StO. 

iftvwM  Onr  Aln  Ftrt-ddt.** 

Oh*  the  changes  of  time*  like  the  changes  of  tide* 
Are  sudden  and  certain*  though  whiles  sair  to  bide ; 
Our  ivy-clad  cottage*  sae  dear  to  us  a'—. 
Prae  that  happy  hame  we  are  now  gaon  awa'  1 

For  mony  a  lang  spring-time  the  bud  has  been  teen 
On  our  bonnie  wee  buui*  wi*  its  leaflets  sae  green* 
But  wha  now  its  blossoms  will  watch  when  &ej  blaw  ? 
Frae  our  ain  little  cottage  we*re  now  gaun  awa  1 

Ob*  there's  much  for  reflection*  there's  much  too  for  fear— 

The  past  it  looks  pleasant*  the  future  looks  drear  I 

For  wha'  warm  anection  to  us  e'er  will  shaw 

Like  the  kind  firiends  departed^-the  leal  hearts  awa'  1 

We  think  not  of  fortune,  we  think  not  of  fam% 

But  deeply  we  ponder  on  leaviqg  otir  hame*-> 

That  hame  whose  remembrance  the  deep  tears  will  draw— 

Frae  our  ain  little  cottage  we're  now  gann  awa'  1* 


*  NOTE  TO  TMB  BDKTOB. 

Dbar  Sir— Surely  If  '*  good  wine  need  no  bush***  a  jrood  song  should  req*"^ 
no  explanation,  i^gotlsn  as  regards  this»  however*  will  be  par£ned.  The  *^K 
refers  to  the  dronmstance  of  Its  author  leaving  a  reeidettee  which  he  has  occap^^ 
for  nearly  nineteen  years,  where*  hi  **  the  happy  days  o'  youth"  his  beet  soogs  ba^' 
been  written,  and  under  whoee  roof  his  honoured  parents  took  a  farewell  of  timf* 
These  are  assodatlona  which  you  will  esouse  me  dwelling  on  In  the  humble  lyHc 
before  you.    Youra  fUthfnllyt 

ROISET  OlLTILLAir* 

uiia,  ma  April,  ISM. 
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THE   BLA<:K   prophet. — A  TALE  OF   IRISH   FAMINE, 


BY  WILLIAM  CARLBTOM. 


CHAPTER  IX. — MEETING  OF   STRANGERS— MYSTERIOUS  DIALOGUES. 


Gra  Gal  Sullivan  and  the  prophet's 
wife  having  left  the  miser's  meal-shop, 
proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Aucha- 
marran,  evidently  in  close,  and,  ifone 
coald  judge  by  their  gestures,  deeply 
important  conversation.  The  strange 
woman  followed  them  at  a  distance, 
meditating,  as  might  be  perceived  by 
her  hesitating  manner,  upon  the  most 
seasonable  moment  of  addressing  either 
one  or  both,  without  seeming  to  inter- 
rupt or  disturb  their  dialoffue.  Al- 
though the  actual  purport  of  the  topic 
they  discussed  conid  not  be  known  by 
a  spectator,  yet  even  to  an  ordinary 
ohserver,  it  was  clear  that  the  elder 
female  uttered  something  that  was  cal- 
culated to  warn  or  alarm  the  younger. 
She  raised  her  extended  forefinger, 
looked  earnestly  into  the  face  of  ber 
companion,  then  upwards  solemnly,  and 
clasping  her  hands  with  vehemence, 
i^peared  to  close  her  assertion  by  ap- 
pealing to  heaven  in  behalf  of  its  truth ; 
the  younger  looked  at  her  with  wonder, 
seemed  amased,  paused  suddenly  on  her 
btep,  raised  her  nands,  and  looked  as  if 
about  to  express  terror;  but,  checking 
herself,  appeved  as  it  were  perplexed 
by  uncertamty  and  doubt.  After  this 
the  elder  woman  seemed  to  confide 
some  secret  or  sorrow  to  the  other,  for 
she  b^an  to  weep  bitterly,  and  to 
wring  ner  hands  as  if  with  remorse, 
whilst  her  companion  looked  like  one 
whohad  been  evidently  transformed  into 
an  impersonation  of  pure  and  artless 
sympathy.  She  caught  the  rough  hand 
of  the  otner,  and  ere  she  had  prciceeded 
very  fiur  in  her  narrative,  a  few  tears 
of  compassion  stole  down  her  youthful 
cheek ;  after  which  she  b^an  to  ad- 
minister consolation  in  a  manner  that 
was  at  once  simple  and  touching.  She 
pressed  the  hand  of  the  afflicted  woman 
between  her's,  then  wiped  her  eyes  with 
her  own  handkerchief,  and  soothed  her 
with  a  natural  softness  of  manner  that 
breathed  at  once  of  true  tenderness  and 
delicacy. 


As  soon  as  this  afiecting  scene  had 
been  concluded,  the  strange  woman  im- 
perceptibly mended  her  pace,  imtilher 
Eroximity  occasioned  them  to  look  at 
er  witii  that  feelinff  which  prompts  us 
to  recognize  the  wish  of  a  person  to  ad- 
dress us,  as  it  is  often  expressed,  by  an 
appearance  of  mingled  anxiety  and  dif- 
fidence, when  they  approach  us.  At 
length  Mave  Sullivan  spoke— 

''  Who  is  that  strange  woman  that 
is  foUowin'  us,  an'  wants  to  say  some- 
thing, ifone  can  Judge  by  her  looks  ?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  repliedNelly ; 
'*  but  whatsomever  it  may  be«  she  wishes 
to  speak  to  either  you  or  me,  no  doubt 
of  it." 

''She  looks  like  ' a  poor  tooman,*  "* 
said  Mave,  **  an'  yet  shedid'ntask  any 
thing  in  Skinadre's,  barring  a  drink  of 
wator ;  but  God  pity  her,  if  she's  comin' 
to  us  for  relief,  poor  crature  I  At  any 
rate,  as  she  appears  to  have  care  and 
distress  in  her  face,  I'll  spake  to  her." 

She  then  beckoned  the  female  to  ap- 
proach them,  who  did  so;  but  they 
could  perceive,  as  she  advanced,  that 
they  had  been  mistaken  in  supposing 
her  to  be  one  of  those  unhappy  beings 
whom  the  prevailing  famine  nad  driven 
to  mendicancy.  Aere  was  visible  in 
her  face  a  feeling  of  care  and  anxiety 
certainly,  but  none  of  that  supplicat- 
ing expression  which  is  at  once  re- 
cognized as  the  characteristic  of  die 
wretohed  class  to  which  they  supposed 
her  to  belong.  This  circumstance  con- 
siderably embarrassed  the  inexpe- 
rienced girl,  whose  gentle  heart  at  the 
moment  sympathized  with  tJie  stranger's 
anxieties,  wnatever  they  may  have  Men, 
and  she  hesitated  a  little,  when  the  wo- 
man approached,  in  addressing  her. 
At  lenffth  she  spoke — 

♦*  We  wor  jist  sayin'  to  one  another," 
she  observed,  <<  that  it  looked  as  if  you 
wished  to  spake  to  either  this  woman 
or  me." 

«« You're  right  enough,  then,"  she 
replied;  I  have  sometmng  to  say  to 


A  common  and  compassionate  name  for  a  person  forced  to  ask  alms. 
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her«  and  a  single  word  to  yourself^ 
too." 

**  An*  what  is  it  you  have  to  say  to 
me  f"  asked  Nelly  ;  **  I  hope  it  isn't  to 
bony  money  from  me,  beKaise  if  it  is^ 
my  banker  has  failed,  an'  left  me  as 
poor  as  a  church  mouse." 

'*  Are  you  in  distress,  poor  woman  ?" 
inquired  the  generous  and  kind-heart- 
ed girl.  "Maybe  you're  hungry;  it 
isn't  much  we  can  do  for  you  ;  but 
little  as  it  is,  if  you  come  home  with 
me,  you'll  come  to  a  family  that  wont 
scruple  to  share  the  little  they  have  • 
now  with  any  one  that's  worse  off  than 
themselves." 

**Ay,  you  may  well  say  *iioic,'" 
observed  the  prophet's  wife ;  **  for  tin- 
tU  now  it's  they  tnat  could  always  af- 
ford it ;  an'  indeed  it  was  the  ready 
an*  the  willin'  bit  was  ever  at  your  fa- 
ther's table." 

The  stranger  looked  upon  the  serene 
and  beautiful  features  of  Mave  with  a 
long  gaase  of  interest  and  admiration  ; 
after  which  she  added,  with  a  sigh — 

"  And  you,  I  believe,  are  the  girl 
they  talk  so  much  about  for  the  fair 
&ce  and  the  good  heart  ?  Little  pine- 
tration  it  takes  to  see  that  you  have 
both,  my  sweet  girl.  If  I  don't  mis- 
take, your  name  is  Mave  Sullivan,  or 
Gra  Gcdi  as  the  people  mostly  call  you. " 

Mave,  whose  natural  delicacy  was 
tender  and  pure  as  the  dew-drop  of 
morning,  on  bearing  her  praises  thus 
uttered  by  the  lips  of  a  stranger,  blush- 
ed so  deeply,  that  her  whole  neck  and 
face  became Bufiiised  with  that  delicious 
crimson  of  modesty  which,  alas  1  is  now 
of  such  rare  occurrence  among  the  sex, 
unconscious  that,  in  doing  so,  she  was 
adding  fresh  testimony  to  the  impres- 
sions which  had  gone  so  generally 
abroad  of  her  extraordinary  beauty, 
and  the  many  unostentatious  virtues 
which  adorned  her  humble  life. 

"  Mave  Sullivan  is  my  name,"  she 
replied,  smiling  through  her  blushes ; 
'<  as  to  the  other  nickname,  the  people 
will  call  one  what  they  like,  no  mat- 
ther  whether  it's  right  or  wrong." 

"  The  people's  seldom  wrong,  then, 
in  givin*  names  of  the  kind,"  returned 
the  stranger ;  "  but  in  your  case, 
they're  right  at  all  events,  as  any  one 
may  know  that  looks  upon  you :  that 
sweet  face,  an'  them  fair  looks  is  sel- 
dom ever  found  with  a  bad  heart.  May 
Ood  guard  you,  my  purty  and  inno- 
cent girl,  an'  keep  you  safe  from  all 
^vil,  fft^  his  holy  name  this  day  !" 


The  prophet's  wife  and  Mave  ex- 
changed looks  as  the  woman  spoke ; 
and  we  latter  said — 

''  I  hope  you  don't  think  there's  any 
evil  before  me?" 

*' Who  is  there,"  replied  the  stranger, 
**  that  can  say  there's  not  ?  Sure  it's 
before  us  and  about  us  every  hour  in 
the  day ;  but  in  your  case,  darlin*,  I 
jist  say — be  on  jour  guard,  an'  don't 
trust  or  put  belief  in  any  one  that  yoo 
don't  know  well.  That's  all  I  can  aay, 
an'  indeed  all  I  know." 

"I  feel  thankful  to  you,"  replied 
Mave ;  "  and  now  that  you  wish  me 
weU — ^for  I'm  sure  you  do — ^maybe 
you'd  grant  me  a  favour  ?" 

"Ji  its  widin'  the  bounds  of  my 
power  I'll  do  it,"  returned  the  other, 
<'but  it's  little  I  can  do,  God  help 
me!" 

«*  Nelly,"  said  Mave,  '*  will  yoa  so 
on  to  the  cross-roads  there,  an'  111  be 
with  you  in  a  minute." 

The  cross-roads  alluded  to  were  only 
about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  before 
them.  The  prophet's  wife  proceeded, 
and  Mave  renewed  the  conversation. 

*'  What  I  want  you  to  do  for  me  is 
this — ^that  is  if  you  can  do  it — ^majrbe 
you  could  bring  a  couple  of  stone  o* 
meal  to  a  family  of  the  name  of~^o£ — " 
here  she  blushed  again,  and  her  con- 
fusion became  so  evident  that  she  felt 
it  impossible  to  proceed  until  she  had 
recovered  in  some  degree  her  com- 
posure. **Only  two  or  three  years 
agone,"  she  continued,  **they  were 
the  daicentest  farmers  in  the  pariah  ; 
but  the  world  went  against  them,  as 
it  has  of  late  a'most  against  &vecj  one, 
owin'  to  the  fall  of  prices,  and  now 
they're  out  of  their  farm,  very  much 
reduced,  and  there's  sickness  among 
them  as  well  as  want.  They've  been 
livin',"  she  proceeded,  wipmg  away 
the  tears  which  were  now  fast  flowing, 
"  in  a  kind  of  cabin  or  little  cottage 
not  far  from  the  fine  house  an'  place 
that  was  not  long  ago  their  own. 
Their  name,"  she  added,  after  a  pause, 
in  which  it  was  auite  evident  that  she 
struggled  strongly  with  her  feelings, 
••is— is—Dalton." 

"Was  the  voung  fellow  one  of 
them,"  asked  the  woman,  <'that  was 
so  outrageous  awhile  ago  in  the  mi- 
ser's ?  I  Slink  I  heard  the  name  riven 
to  him." 

^  *'  Oh,  I  have  nothing  to  say  for 
him,"  replied  Mave ;  "he  was  always 
wild,  hal  Ikey  say  a«nr  bad-hearted : 
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It  I  tW  itH  of  iha  fiunuljT  Vm  Uitaking 
aboau.4B'  tttn  thai  jrooiw  man  iin't 
r^jft  tto  tJbm  or  foor  aajt  ap  out 

the  fcTcr.  Wbat  I  want  yon  to  do 
•  u>  bnof  Um  meal  I'm  fpakin'  of  to 
-ux  bmnj^~9My  one  will  show  yoa 
':,<  T  littlr  plare-— an'  to  lave  it  there 
«*-  at  doik  Uitt  evenin',  lo  that  no  one 
«  .1  tin  ka<yw  you  do  it ;  an'  as  you 

i«  God  an'  hope  for  mercy,  don't 
r<ttW  m^  name  in  the  business  at 


i .. 


«« 


I  w31  do  it  for  youi**  replied  the 
tvr,  **bot  in  the  meantime  where 
.'■  I  to  get  the  meal  ?" 

"WliT.  at  the  miaer's,"  replied 
\U%f ,  **  and  when  you  go  there»  tell 

*  r.  that  the  peraon  who  tould  him 
't^i  9%mldm't  Jurget  ii  to  Atfn«  sent  you 

-Uan'Toull  £etit," 

*'<nid  turbid  I'd  refuse  you  that 

:  .  l,"  Mid  the  atranger;  "an*  al- 

:  4^1i  itil  keep  me  out  lon^^er  than  X 

i;^rtcd,  ftill  111  manage  it  for  you, 

u   -  4Be  or  go  what  will,  widout  men- 

*  nf  nmr  name." 

"<^  hltm  you  for  that,"  aaid 
Vl&»c«  "  an'  grant  that  you  may  never 
'jf  brmght  to  the  aame  hard  pasa  that 
'tK;'rt  m.  an*  keep  you  from  ever 
^«m'  a  heavT  or  a  aorrowful  heart." 

*  Ah,  acoahla  ofre,"  replied  the  wo- 
aas,  with  a  profound  aigh,  <'that 
;i.«rr'a  too  lale  for  me;  any  thing 
..«« than  a  heary  and  a  aorrownil  heart 
t  >-  icldom  had ;  for  the  last  twenty 
'  ^*»  and  upwarda  little  but  care  and 
» .T  •«  ha#  been  upon  me.*' 

"  I&dcvd  one  might  easily  gneas  aa 
a    k/  wid  Mare ;  "  you  have  a  look 

'  *.«art*brttk  and  mttow  sure  enough. 
^  :  aatwer  me  thi»— how  do  you  know 

-n  thfre*a  evil  before  me  or  about 

-'I  doat  know  much  about  it,"  re- 
'  -v^  the  other,  "but  Pm  afeard 

-  n't  tomething  to  jour  diaadvan- 
<'  pUnaed  or  a  planmn'  against  ^ou, 
"Vfc  I  teen  yoo  awhile  ago  I  didn*t 
*'  «  vhu  yoa  were  till  I  heard  your 
'*r^.  I'm  a  stranger  here,  not  two 

*  *ii  ia  th«>  neighbourhood,  an*  know 
-*■':««  any  botly  in  it.'* 

"  ^\tU  ■  olaenred  Mave,  "  who  had 

-  -«  lack  opoo  her  own  position, 
v4  the  danger  alluded  to  by   the 

'•^M,  **  111  do  nothing  that's  wrong 
'•'  vU^  in'  if  there'a  danger  about  me, 
«  I  iHr  there  ia,  it'a  a  good  thing  to 
*^*  that  God  can  guard  me  in  spite 
^  Ik  thai  way  om  can  do  iigamst 


"  Lat  that  be  your  nrincipley  ahagur 
— aooner  or  later  tne  hand  o'  Qod 
can  an'  will  make  every  thing  clear, 
an*  afther  all,  dear,  he  is  the  beat  pro- 
tection, bleased  bo  his  name !" 

They  had  now  reached  the  croaa- 
roads  already  spoken  of,  where  the 
prophet's  wife  a^ain  joined  them  for  a 
abort  time,  previous  to  her  separation 
from  Mave,  whose  way  from  that  point 
lay  in  a  direction  opposite  to  theira. 

"Thia  woman,"  aaid  Mave,  "  wiahea 
to  go  to  Condy  Dalton'a  in  Uie  courae 
of  toe  evenin*,  an'  you,  Nelly,  can  ahow 
her  iit>m  the  road  the  poor  place  thay 
now  live  in,  God  help  them." 

"To  be  aure,"  replied  the  other, 
"an'  the  house  where  they  did  live 
when  they  wor  at  themselve8,  full,  an* 
warm,  an'  daicent;  an*  it  is  a  hard 
case  on  them,  God  knows,  to  be  turned 
out  like  beggars  from  a  farm  that  they 
spent  hundrcda  on,  an'  to  be  forced  to 
see  the  landlord,  ould  Dick  o'  the 
Grange,  now  aettin'  it  at  a  higher  rent, 
an'  puttin'  into  hia  own  pocket  the 
money  that  they  laid  out  upon  im- 
provin'  it  an*  makin'  it  valuable  for  him 
an'  hia— throth,  it'a  open  robbery  an' 
nothin'  else." 

''It  ta  a  hard  case  upon  them,  aa 
every  body  allowa,"  aaid  Mave,  "but 
it's  over  now  an'  can't  be  helped .  Grood 
bye,  Kelly,  an'  God  bless  you ;  an' 
(vod  bless  you  too,"  she  added,  ad. 
dressing  the  strange  woman,  whoaa 
hand  she  shook  and  pressed.  "  You 
are  a  ^eat  deal  oulder  than  I  am,  an' 
aa  I  said,  every  one  may  read  care  an' 
sorrow  upon  your  face.  Mine  doesn't 
ahow  it  yet,  1  know,  but  for  all  that 
the  heart  within  me  ia  full  of  both,  an* 
no  likelihood  of  its  ever  bein'  other- 
wise with  me." 

As  she  spoke,  the  tears  again  gushed 
down  her  cheeks ;  but  she  checCed  her 
grief  by  an  effort,  and  after  a  second 
hurrieu  good-bye  she  proceeded  on  har 
way  home. 

"That  seems  a  mild  girl,"  aaid 
the  strange  woman,  '*  aa  ahe  ia  a  lovely 
creature  to  look  at." 

"  She's  betther  than  she  looks,"  re- 
turned  the  prophei'a  wife,  "  an'  that'a 
a  great  deal  to  aay  for  her," 

"That's  but  truth,"  replied  the 
stranger,  "and  I  believe  it;  tor  indeed 
she  has  goodness  in  her  ikoe," 

*'  She  haa  and  in  her  haart,"  r#. 
plied  Nelly  I  "no  wondher,  iadaad 
that  every  Mia  ealU  her  the  Gra  Gel* 
for  it's  she  that  well  dAsarv^Hi  it — you 
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arc  bound  for  Condy  Dal  ton's  then?" 
she  add^d,  in(][uirmgly. 

**  I  am,"  said  the  other. 

"I  think  you  must  be  a  stranger 
in  the  counthry,  otherwise  I*d  know 
your  face,"  continued  Nelly— "but 
may  be  you're  a  relation  of  theirs." 

*'  I  am  a  stranger,"  said  the  other ; 
**but  no  relation." 

•*The  Daltons,"  proceeded  Nelly, 
"are  diucent  people — but  hot  and 
hasty  as  the  savin'  is.  It's  the  blow 
before  the  word  wid  them  always." 

**Ay,  but  they  say,"  returned  her 
companion,  "that  a  hasty  heart  was 
never  a  bad  one." 

«*Many  a  piece  o'  nonsense  they 
say  as  well  as  that,"  rejoined  Nelly, 
**1  know  them  that  'ud  put  a  knife 
into  your  heart  hastily  enough — ay 
an'  give  you  a  hasty  death  into  the 
bargain.  They'll  first  break  your 
head — cut  you  to  the  skull,  and  then, 
indeed,  they'll  give  you  a  plaisther. 
That  was  ever  an'  always  the  cor. 
recther  of  the  same  Daltons,  an*  if 
all  accounts  be  thrue,  the  hand  of 
God  is  upon  them,  an*  will  be  upon 
them  till  the  bloody  deed  is  brought 
to  light." 

"How  is  that,"  inquired  the  other 
with  intense  interest,  whilst  her  eyes 
became  suddenly  riveted  upon  Nelly's 
hard  features. 

"Why  a  murdher  that  was  com- 
mitted betther  than  twenty  years 
ago  in  this  neighbourhood." 

"A  murdher!"  exclaimed  the 
stranser.  "  Where  ? — ^when  ?— how  ?" 

**  I  can  tell  you  where,  an'  I  can 
tell  you  when,"  replied  Nelly,  **but 
there  I  must  stop — for  unless  I  was 
at  the  committin'  of  it,  you  might 
know  very  well  I  couldn't  tell  you 
howr 

^  "  Where  then,"  she  asked,  and 
whilst  she  did  so,  it  was  by  a  con- 
siderable effort  that  she  struggled  to 
prevent  her  agitation  from  bemg  no- 
ticed by  the  prophet's  wife. 

"Why,  near  the  Grey  Stone  at 
the  cross  roads  of  Mallybenagh — ^that's 
the  where,** 

"An*  now  for  the  loAat,**  asked 
the  stranger,  who  almost  panted  with 
anxiety  as  she  spoke. 

"Let  me  see,"  replied  Nelly* 
"  foorteen  an'  six  makes  twenty,  an' 
two  before  that  or  nearly — I  mane 
the  year  o'  the  rebeHion.  Why  it's 
not  all  <rat  two-aad-twenty  yean  I 


*'Aisey,"  said  the  othiar,  "Tm 
but  very  weak  an*  feeble — ^wiU  you 
jist  wait  till  I  rest  a  minute  on  tlu5 
green  bank  by  the  road." 

"What  ails  you?"  asked  NcHv, 
*'  you  look  as  ir  you'd  got  snddenlr 

iii:"  • 

"  I  did  get  ill  a  little— but  it'll 
soon  pass  away,*'  she  answered — 
"  thrue  enough,  she  added  in  a  low 
voice,  and  as  if  in  a  soliloquy ;  "  God 
is  a  just  Judge— he  is  he  is !  Well, 
but — oh  111  soon  get  better — well, 
but  listen,  what  became  of  the  mur- 
dhered  man  ? — ^was  the  body  evtr 
got?" 

"Nobody  knows  that — ^thc  bodv 
was  never  got — ^that  is  to  say  nobody 
knows  where  it's  now  lym*— *nn2 
enough  too." 

"Ha!"  thought  the  stranger eyeinp 
her  furtively — *'  tmtg  enough  ! — there' .» 
more  knowledge  where  that  came 
from.  What  do  you  mane  by  snug 
enough  ?"  she  asked  abruptly. 

"Mane,**  replied  the  other,  who 
at  once  perceived  the  force  of  tho 
unguard^  expression  she  had  used  ;— 
"  mane,  why  what  could  I  mane,  bat 
that  whoever  did  the  deed,  hid  the 
body  where  very  few  would  be  likcN 
to  find  it." 

Her  companion  now  stood  up,  and 
approaching  the  prophet's  wife,  raise*! 
her  hand,  and  said  in  a  tone  thnt 
was  both  startling  and  emphatic — 

"I  met  you  this  day  as  yon  may 
think  by  accident,  but  take  my  word 
for  it,  and  as  sure  as  we  mast  both 
account  for  our  acts,  it  was  the  hand 
o'  God  that  brought  us  together. 
I  now  look  into  your  face,  and  I  tell 
you  that  I  see  guilt  and  trouble 
there — ay  an*  the  dark  work  of  ft 
conscience,  that's  gnawin'  your  heart 
both  night  and  day.** 

Whilst  speaking,  she  held  her  U^^ 
within  about  a  foot  of  Nelly's,  into 
which  she  looked  with  an  expressioa 
so  searching  and  dreadful  in  its  pcne* 
tration,  that  the  other  shrunk  Mck. 
and  felt  for  a  moment  aa  if  subdued 
by  a  superior  spirit.  It  was,  how- 
ever, only  for  a  moment,  the  sense 
of  her  subjection  pawed  away,  and  she 
resumed  that  hard  and  imperturbable 
manner,  for  which  she  had  been  all 
her  life  ao  remarkable,  unless  when, 
like  Etna  or  Vesuvius,  she  burst  oat 
of  this  seeming  coldness  into  fire  and 
paasieiu  There,  however,  they  stood 
leekii^  sternly  intoeach  other  sfacef, 


Oly»r 
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m  t£  mk  Ml  auriMS  tbat  the  otlier 
ibouH  ^«all  betfore  ber  gase-Jthe 
txnapg'  m  onlrr  tiAt  ber  impressions 
»>;ht  bt  ocNifiniMd*  aod  tbe  propbet's 
viiV  tbfti  Ao  ikoald  by  tbo  force  of 
brr  ftrottfr  «ilU  fltnff  oflT  tbose  traces 
^  tsqakCQiK  wbicfi  sbe  knew  very 
•til  w«r«  olVn  loo  legible  in  btf 


•'Toa  ere  wron^r  said  Nelly* 
"sa*  btTe  only  mwlakett  my  face 
(w  a  biokra'-glasa.  Il  was  your  own 
«..a  Miw»  an'  it  was  jrour  own  yoa 
v*Y  ip^bing  oUJtor  if  trw  I  saw 
s  6eB  Ibat  pablisbes  an*  ill-spent  life 
m  tbe  pan  of  ix*%  owner,  yours  is 


•a 


"Care  an'  sorrow  I  bare  bad/' 
n^>Iied  tbe  olber,  "an*  tbe  sin  tbat 
•  &3«es  Bornvw,  I  grants  but  tbcre*8 
k-  »«ledge  in  your  bollow  eye  of 
•-  acCbing  tbat's  weigbia*  down'  your 
X'%fU  an'  tbat  won*!  let  you  rest 
mtH  jtm  girt  it  up.  Tou  needn't 
^uy  It,  £jr  rou  can't  bide  it — bard 
«■  or  ere  b,  \>ut  it's  not  clear,^  and  I 
*"^  tbat  It  qoiTprVy  and  is  unaisy  be- 
it  Bune." 


*  I  laid  yott're  mistaken,'*  replied  tbe 
c«bfr ;  **  but  even  sapposin'  you  wor 
t  u  bdw  is  it  your  business  wbetber 
BT  Bind  is  aisy  or  not  ?  You  wont 
ksve  my  fin9  to  answer  for." 

■■  I  kaow  tbat,'*  said  tbe  stranger ; 
*sa4  God  sees  my  own  account  will 
!•  too  bog  and  too  beary,  I  doubt. 
I  :av  beg  of  you,  as  you  bopc  to  meet 

if^CBt,  to  tbink  of  wbat  I  said. 
Lok  into  your  own  beart,  and  it 
•  !1  ten  vou  wbetber  I  am  rigbt  or 
«S<tb«  i  am  wrong.  Consnit  your 
i  '^asri,  and  if  be  bas  any  insigat  at 
«.  alo  fatority ,  be  must  tell  you  tbat, 
v.«m  To«  dear  your  conscienee,  youll 
if*e  a  baH  dMtb-bed  of  it.** 

•  r««W  gob*  to  Condy  Dalton'l,'' 
i^JM  K^t  witb  mneb  eoolness,  but 


wbetber  assumed  or  not  it  is  difficuU 
to  say  ;  'Mook  into  kit  face,  and  try 
wbat  you  can  find  there.  At  any  rate, 
report  bas  it  that  tbere's  blood  upon 
bis  band,  an'  that  the  downfall  of  hun* 
self  an'  his  family  is  only  the  yen* 
geance  of  God,  an*  the  curse  of  muf- 
ohor  that's  pursuin*  him  and  them." 

"  Why,"  wquired  the  other  eagerly, 
"was  he  accused  of  it?" 

*'  Ay,  an'  taken  up  for  it ;  but  be- 
katse  the  body  wasn't  found,  they  oould 
do  nothing  to  him." 

"  May  heaTen  assist  me  I"  exclaimed 
tbe  stranger,  "but  this  day  is^— . 
however.  God's  will  be  done,  as  it 
vritt  be  done  I  Are  you  goin'?" 

•'I'm  goin',"  replied  Nelly i  "by 
erossin'thc  fields  here,  111  save  a  great 
deal  of  ground ;  and  when  you  get 
as  far  as  the  broken  bridge,  you'll  see 
a  large  fiu-m-house  widout  any  smoki 
from  it ;  about  a  qnarther  of  a  mile  or 
less  bcyant  that  you'll  find  the  house 
you're  lookin'  for — ^the  house  whex« 
Condy  Dalton  lives." 

Having  thus  directed  tbe  stranger^ 
tbe  prophet's  wife  entered  a  gap  that 
led  into  a  field,  and  proceeded  on  her 
way  homewards,  harms,  ere  she  part> 
ed,  fflanccd  at  ber  with  a  meaning 
which  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  sinsular  language  ad* 
dressed  to  her  had  left  behind  it  any 
such  impression  as  the  speaker  wished 
it'  to  produce.  Their  glances  met  and 
dwelt  on  each  other  for  a  short  time  i 
the  strange  woman  pointed  solemnly 
towards^  the  ttky,  and  the  prophets 
wife  smiled  carelcsslv ;  but  yet,  by  a 
rery  keen  eye,  it  mijght  have  been  no- 
ticed that,  under  this  natural  or  affect- 
ed indifierence,  there  lurked  a  blank 
or  rather  an  unquiet  expression,  sucb 
as  might  intimate  that  something  witb» 
in  her  had  been  moved  by  the  obser- 
rations  of  ber  strange  companion. 


cmAlTSB  1««-^TRI  BtACI  TBOrHBT  MAKIS  A  niSCMSCaB. 


ionberwavbom^ 

tad  the  miserable  novel  of 

C  -niv  Daltoa.    At  present  our  raad« 

^  ^  aimnpanT  as  once  more  to 

^  'abm  oTDonnel  Dbu,  tbe  prophet. 

lis  wifr,  M  tbe  reader  knows,  bad 

*-^  ttartlcd  tato  iometbmg  like  re- 

r«  by  the  ineidents  wbicb  bad  oo- 

wHkb  tiM  hat  two  days,  and 

-"««9^  br  tbe  donUa  diKovenr  of 

.'  tel  baiy  tad  tbe  Tobacoo  box. 

Tou  XXVniv— No.  163. 


8arab,  ber  step-daughter,  was  now 
grown,  and  as  sbe  very  reasonably 
concluded,  her  residence  in  the  same 
bouse  with  this  fiery  and  violent  young 
female  was  next  to  an  impossibility. 
The  woman  herself  was  naturally  coarse 
and  ignorant ;  but  still  there  was  mixed 
up  in  ber  character  a  kind  of  apathetio 
or  indolent  feeling  of  rectitude  or  vague 
humanity,  which  rendered  bar  liabla 
lo  ocoasional  visitations  of  compuno- 
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tion  for  iirhatever  ehe  did  thai  was 
wronff*  The  strongest  priticiple  in 
her,  however,  was  one  which  is  fire- 
quentlj  to  be  fonhd  among  her  class — 
I  mean  sueh  a  lingering  iinpre^on  of 
religious  feeling  as  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  prevent  the  connnission  of 
crime^  but  yet  Is  eapable  by  its  inliu- 
eQce  to  ke^  the  conscience  restless 
and  uneasy  under  its  convictions. 
WheAer  to  class  this  feeKng  with 
weakness  or  with  virtue,  is  indeed  dif- 
ficult; but  to  whichsoever  of  them 
it  may  belong,  of  one  thing  .we  are 
eertain,  that  many  a  mind,  rude  and 
hajrdened  by  guilty  is  weaker  virtuous 
only  on  this  smgle  point.  Persons  so 
constituted  are  always  remarkable  for 
fe^ings  of  strong  superstition,  and 
are  easily  influenced  by  the  occurrence 
of  sllffht  ineidentsy  to  which  they  are 
oertain  to  attribute  a  peculiar  signlfi- 
oanoe^  especially  when  connected  with 
any  thing  that  may  occasion  them  un- 
easiness for  the  time,  or  which  nay 
happen  to  occupy  their  thoughts,  or 
affect  their  own  welfare  or  interests. 

The  reader  need  not  be  surprised, 
therefore,  on  learning  that  this  woman, 
with  all  her  apathy  of  character  on  the 
general  matters  of  life,  was  accessible 
to  the  feeling  or  principle  we  have  just 
described,  nor  that  the  conversation 
she  bad  iust  had  with  the  strange  wo- 
man both  disturbed  and  alarmed  her. 

On  returning,  she  fodnd  her  hus- 
band and  stepdaughter  both  at  home ; 
the  latter  hacking  up  some  whitethorn 
Wood  with  an  old  hatchet,  for  the  fire, 
and  the  other  sitting  with  his  head  leant 
gloomily  upon  his  hand,  as  if  rumi- 
nating upon  the  ▼icissitudes  of  a  trou- 
bled or  ill-sDcnt  life. 

Having  deposited  her  burthen,  she 
sat  down,  ana  drawing  a  long  breath, 
wiped  her  face  with  the  corner  of  a 
blue  praskeen  which  she  always  wore, 
and  this  she  did  with  a  serious  and 
stern  face,  intimating,  as  it  were,  that 
her  mind  was  engaged  upon  matters 
of  deep  interest^  whatever  they  might 
have  been* 

"  What's  that  you  re  doin'  ?**  she  in- 
quired of  Sarah,  in  a  grave,  sharp 
voice. 

"  Have  you  no  eyes  ?'*  replied  the 
other ;  **  don't  yon  see  what  Tm  doin*  ?** 

*'  Where  did  yon  gel  them  while 
thorns  thai  you're  oattln*  op?** 

«'  Where  did  I  get  themi  is  it  ?*' 

•'Ay;  I  said  so/ 


*»  Why,  where  they  grewi-hs,  bs, 
ha  1     There's  information  for  you." 

'^Ob,  God  help  yoal  howdo  yov 
expect  to  get  through  life  at  all?'* 

"  Why,  as  well  as  I  can— althoagh 
not,  maybe,  as  well  as  I  wish." 

'<  Where  did  you  cut  them  thorns,  I 
ax?" 

«  An*  I  tould  you ;  but  since  ihsl 
won't  satisfy  you,  I  cut  them  on  the 
Rath  above  there.*' 

«<  Heavens  preserve  us,  yon  hard«i- 
ed  jade,  have  you  no  fear  of  any  thin;? 
about  yon  ?" 

"  Divil  a  much  that  I  know  of,  rart 
enough.** 

"  0idn*t  you  know  that  them  tbonw 
belongs  to  the  fairies,  and  that  some 
evil  will  betide  any  one  that  toach» 
or  injures  a  single  branch  o'  them."  ^ 

"  Uivil  a  single  branch  I  injared,* 
replied  Sarah, laughing;  •*  I  cut  down 
the  whole  tree  at  waost.'* 

"  My  sowl  to  glory,  if  I  think  ifi 
safe  to  live  in  the  house  wid  you,  yoa 
hardened  divil.** 

♦«  Throth,  I  think  you  may  well  say  $o, 
afUier  yesterdav's  escape,"  returned 
Sarah ;  «'an*  I  have  no  objection  that 
you  should  go  to  glory.  Body  an'  sowl ; 
an'  a  purty  piece  o'  goods  will  be  in 
glory  when  you're  there — hs,  ha,  baj 

*'  Throw  out  them  thorns,  1  bid 
you.** 

«♦  Why  BO  ?  Don't  we  want  them 
for  the  fire?** 

"  No  matther  for  that ;  we^  don't 
want  to  brine  the  *  good  people* — ^bi< 
di^'s  Thursday,  the  Lord  stand  ht- 
tween  us  an*  harm — amin  l^^iboutoor 
ears.     Out  wid  them  T* 

"  No,  the  sorra  branch.** 

'*  Out  wid  them,  I  say.  Are  joa 
afeard  of  neither  God  nor  the  devil  :** 

**  Not  overburdened  wid  much  fear 
of  either  o*  them,"  replied  the  daring 
young  creature. 

**  Aren't  you  afeard  o*  the  good 
people,  then  ?** 

*'  If  they're  good  people,  why  should 
we  be  afeard  o'  them  ?    No,  I'm  not." 

''Put  the  thorns  out,  I  bid  yoa 
sgain." 

"  Divil  a  ehipk  mother  dear ;  if  your 
own  evil  eonscience  or  vour  dirty 
oowardioe  makes  you  afeard  o*  the  fai- 
ries, don't  think  I  am.  i  don't  c«re 
that  about  them.  These  same  tborn« 
must  boil  the  dinner  in  spite  of  sil  the 
fairies  in  Europe  ;  so  don't  fret  either 
yovrself  fw  me  oo  the  head  o'  them." 
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"  Oh,  I  see  what's  to  come  I  There's 
a  doom  over  this  house,  that's  all,  an' 
over  some,  if  not  all  o'  them  that*s  in 
it.  Every  thing's  leadin'  to  it;  an* 
come  it  will." 

"  Why,  mother  dear,  at  this  rate 
jon'll  lave  my  father  nothin'  to  say. 
You're  keepin*  all  the  black  prophecies 
to  yonrself.  Why  don't  you  rise  up, 
man  alive,*'  she  added,  turning  to  him, 
"  and  let  her  hear  how  much  of  the 
divil's  lingo  you  can  give.  It's  hard, 
ifyoo  can't  prophesy  as  much  eril  as 
she  can.  Shake  yourself,  ruffle  vour 
feathers,  or  clap  your  wings  three 
times,  in  the  diyil's  name,  an'  tell  her 
she'll  be  hanged ;  or,  if  you  wish  to 
soften  it,  say  she'll  go  to  heaven  in  a 
string— ha,  ha,  ha !" 

At  this  moment,  a  poor,  famine- 
struck  looking  woman,  with  three  or 
(out  children,  the  very  pictures  of 
starvation  and  misery,  came  to  the 
door,  and  in  that  voice  of  terrible  des- 
titution which  rings  feeble  and  hollow 
from  an  empty  and  exhausted  frame, 
she  implored  them  for  some  food. 

"  We  haven't  it  for  you,  honest  wo- 
man," said  Nelly,  in  her  cold,  indiffe- 
rent voice— «« it's  not  for  you  now." 

The  hope  of  relief  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  imfeeling  tones  of  the 
voice  in  which  she  was  answered.  She 
looked,  however,  at  her  famishing 
children,  and  once  more  returned  to 
the  door,  after  having  gone  a  few  steps 
from  it. 

*'  Ob,  what  will  become  of  these  ?" 
she  added,  pointing  to  the  children. 
"  I  don't  care  about  myself-*!  think 
my  cares  will  soon  be  over." 
**  Go  to  the  divil  out  o'  that  I"  shouted 
the  prophet — ^"  don't  be  tormentin'  us 
wid  yourself  and  your  brats." 

"  Didn't  yon  hear  already,"  repeat- 
ed his  wife,  «*that  you  got  your  an- 
swer. We're  poor  ourselves,  and 
we  can't  help  every  one  thai  comes  to 
us.    It's  not  for  you  now." 

''Ddn't  you  hear  that  there's  no- 
thing for  you  ?"  again  cried  the  pro- 
phet in  an  angry  voice ;  **  yet  you'll 
he  botberin'  us  I" 

"Indeed  we  haven't  it,  good  wo- 
man," repeated  Nelly;  "so  take  your 
iMwer." 

"  Dont  you  know  that's  a  lie  ?"  said 
Sarah,  addressing  her  stepmother. 
•*  Yon  have  it,  if  you  wish  to  give  it." 

'*  What's  a  lie  ?"  said  her  father, 
Btarting,  for  he  had  again  relapsed 


into  his  moodiness — "  what's  a  lie  ? — 
who — who's  a  liar  ?" 

*'  You  are,"  she  replied,  looking  him 
coolly  and  contemptuously  in  the  face ; 
'*  you  tell  the  poor  woman  that  there's 
nothing  for  her.  Don't  you  know 
that's  a  lie.  It  may  be  very  well  to 
tell  a  lie  to  them  that  can  bear  it — to 
ti  rich  hodagh,  or  his  proud  lady  of  a 
wife — although  it's  a  mean  thing  even' 
to  them ;  but  to  tell  a  lie  to  that 
heartbroken  woman  and  her  poor  chil- 
dre -^her  childre — aren't  they  her 
own  ? — an*  who  would  spake  for  them 
if  she  wouldn't?  If  every  one  treated 
the  poor  that  way,  what  would  be- 
come of  them  ?  Ay,  to  look  in  her 
face,  where  there's  want  an*  hunger, 
and  answer  distress  wid  a  lie— it's 
druel-i-cruel  1" 

"  What  a  kind-hearted  creature  she 
IB,"  said  her  stepmother,  looking  to- 
wards her  father— <«  isn't  she  ?" 

"Come  here,  poor  woman,"  said 
Sarah,  calling  her  back ;  "it  if  for 
you.  If  these  two  choose  to  let  vou 
an'  your  childre  die  or  starve,  I  won  t;*' 
and  she  went  to  the  meal  to  serve 
them  as  she  spoke. 

The  woman  returned,  and  looked 
with  considerable  surprise  at  her ;  but 
Nelly  went  also  to  the  meal,  and  waa 
about  to  interpose,  when  Sarah's  ftame 
became  excited,  and  her  eyes  flashed, 
as  they  always  did  when  in  a  state  of 
passion. 

"If  jronVe  wise,  don't  prevent  me," 
she  said.  "Help  these  creatures  I 
will.  I'm  you're  match  now,  an'  more 
than  you're  match,  thank  God ;  so  be 
quiet." 

"  If  I  was  to  die  for'  it,  you  won't 
have  your  will  now,  then,"  said  Nelly. 

"  Die  when  you  like,  then,"  replied 
Sarah ;  "  but  help  that  poor  woman 
an'  her  childre  ItmU." 

"  Fight  it  out,"  said  Donnel  Dhu  ; 
"  it's  a  nice  quarrel,  although  Sal  has 
the  right  on  her  side." 

"If  you  prevent  me,"  said  she,  disre- 
garding him,  and  addressing  her  step- 
mother, "you'll  rue  it  quickly;  orhould 
— I'm  begmnin'to  hate  this  blackguard 
kind  of  quarrellin' — here,  let  her  have 
as  much  meal  as  will  make  my  supper ; 
I'll  do  widout  any,  for  the  sake  o  the 
childhre  this  night." 

This  was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  voice 
more  mitigated,  but  at  the  same  time 
so  resolute,  that  Nelly  stepped  back 
and  left  her  to  pursue  her  own  pours^, 
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She  then  took  a  wooden  trencher,  and 
with  a  liberal  hand  assisted  the  poor 
creatures,  who  began  to  feel  alarmed 
at  the  altercation  which  their  distress 
had  occasioned  in  the  family. 

*'  You're  starvin',  childhre/*  said  she, 
whilst  emptying  the  meal  into  the  poor 
woman's  bag. 

'*  May  the  blessin*  of  God  rest  upon 
yon/*  whispered  the  woman ;  <<  you've 
sayed  my  orphans  ;**  and  as  she  uttered 
the  words,  her  hollow  eyes  filled,  and 
a  few  tears  ran  slowly  down  her  cheeks. 

Sarah  gave  a  short  loud  laugh,  and 
snatching  up  the  youngest  of  the  chil- 
dren, stroked  its  head,  and  patted  its 
pale  cheek,  exclaiming — 

«  Poor  thing,  you  won't  go  without 
your  supper  this  night,  at  any  rate." 

She  then  laughed  again  in  the  same 
quick,  abrupt  manner,  and  returned 
into  the  house. 

«  Why,  then,**  said  her  stepmother, 
looking  at  her  with  mingled  anger  and 
disdain, "  is  it  tears  you're  sheddin'  ?— > 
cryin*  no  less !  Aftber  that,  marides 
will  never  cease.*' 

Sarah  turned  towards  her  hastily ; 
the  tears  in  a  moment  were  dried  up* 
on  her  cheeks,  and  as  she  looked  at 
her  hard,  coarse,  but  well-shaped  fea- 
tures, her  eyes  shone  with  a  brilliant 
and  steady  light  for  more  than  a  mi- 
nute. The  expression  was  at  once 
lofty  and  full  of  strong  contempt,  and 
as  she  stood  in  this  singular  but  strik- 
ing mood,  it  would,  indeed,  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  finer  type  of  energy, 
feeling,  and  beauty,  than  that  which 
was  embodied  in  her  finely-turned  and 
exquisite  figure.  Having  thus  con- 
templated the  old  woman  for  some 
time,  she  looked  upon  the  groundf 
and  her  face  passed  rapidly  into  a  new 
form  and  expression  of  beauty.  It  at 
once  became  soft  and  full  of  melan- 
choly, and  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  an  impersonation  of  pity  or  sorrow. 

'<  Oh  no  r  she  exclaimed,  in  a  low 
Toice,  that  was  melody  itself,  *'  I  never 
got  it  from  either  the  one  or  the  other 
—the  kind  or  soft  word — an'  it's  surely 
no  wondher  that  I  am  as  I  am." 

And  as  she  spoke  she  wept.  Her 
heart  had  been  touched  by  the  dis- 
tresses  of  her  fellow-creatures,  and 
became,  as  it  were,  purified  and  made 
tender  by  its  own  sympathies,  and  so 
•he  wept.  Both  of  them  looked  at  her ; 
but  as  they  were  utterly  incapable  of 
understanding  what  she  felt,  this  na. 


tural  struggle  of  a  great  but  neglected 
spirit  excited  nothing  on  their  part  but 
mere  indifference. 

At  this  moment  the  prophet,  wbo 
seemed  labouring  under  a  fierce  bot 
gloomy  mood,  rose  suddenly  up.  and 
exclaimed— 

"  Nelly— Sarah !— I  can  bear  this 
no  longer ;  the  svcret  must  come  OQt 
I  am  a " 

"Stop,"  screamed  Sarah,  « doo't 
say  it — don't  say  it !  Let  roe  lave  the 
counthry.  Let  me  go  some  where — anj 
where — let  me — let  me—die  first  I" 

"  I  am "  said  he. 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  hia  wife—"  a 
uuaDHEasa  I  I  know  it  now — I  knew 
it  since  yestherday  mornin*." 

**  Give  him  justice,"  said  Sarah,  oov 
dreadfully  excited,  and  seizing  him  br 
the  breast  of  his  coat — "  give  him  com- 
mon justice — give  the  man  justice^  1 
say.  You  are  my  father,  arenl  you  ^ 
Say  how  you  did  it.  It  was  a  htrnZ' 
gle — a  fight ;  he  opposed  you— he  did, 
and  your  blood  riz,  and  you  stabbed 
him  for  fear  he  might  stab  you.  That 
was  it.  Ha  1  ha !  I  know  it  was ;  for 
you  are  my  father,  and  /  am  yoar 
daughter ;  and  that's  what  I  would 
do,  like  a  man.  But  you  never  did  it 
—ah !  you  never  did  it — in  cold  blood, 
or  like  a  coward." 

There  was  something  absolutely  im< 

{>ressive  and  commanding  in  her  »park. 
ing  e^jres,  and  the  enerffetio  tones  of 
her  voice,  whilst  she  addressed  him. 

*'  Donnel,**  said  the  wife»  « it's  no 
aaicret  to  me ;  but  it's  enough  now 
that  you've  owned  to  it.  Thu  is  the 
last  night  that  I'll  spend  with  a  mar- 
dherer.  You  know  what  I  have  to 
answer  for  on  my  own  aceoont ;  and 
so,  in  the  name  of  God,  we'll  part  in 
the  mornin'." 

<<Ha!"  exd^med  Sarah,  « you'd 
lave  him  now»  would  you?  ^"oad 
desart  him  now — now  that  all  the 
world  will  turn  against  him — now  that 
every  tongue  will  abuse  him — tbst 
every  heart  will  curse  htm — that  every 
eye  will  turn  from  him  with  hatred ;— > 
now  that  shame,  an'  disgrace,  an*  guilt 
is  all  upon  his  head,  you'd  lave  him, 
would  you,  and  join  the  world  again 5t 
him  ?  Father,  on  my  knees  I  go  to 
you*'— and  she  dropped  down  as  she 
spoke — *'here  on  my  knees  1  go  to 
you,  an'  before  yon  spake,  mark,  that 
through  shame,  an'  pain,  an*  suffer  in*, 
an*  death,  I'll  stay  by  you,  an*  with  you. 
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Bot«  I  now  kaed  to  yon— what  I 
iirdlj  cTtr  <lid  to  God— an*  for  hU 
uk«u-lbr  God  •  tako — I  ask  too — oh  1 
Mf^atj  fhat  von  did  not  kill  the  maa 
lAcovId  blood ;  that*a  all  I  Make  mo 
ivf  of  tkait  aod  I'm  bappj  1" 

"  1  tkiak  yoo're  both  mad,'*  replied 
DdoaeL  •*  Did  I  eay  that  I  was  a  mur- 
<iiMiw?    Why  didn't  you  hear  me 

Mr 

-  Yon  needn't^  returned  Nell?; «« 1 
ia^m  it  cinoe  yentherday  momin  •" 

*  So  yon  tbiak«*  he  replied  i  *'  an'  its 
Wt  aatnral  yoo  should.  I  was  at  the 
f-«ot  this  day.  and  seen  where  you  dug 
ti«  CmkartStam.  I  have  been  strug* 
r»a  far  years  to  keop  this  saicret*  an' 
^««  it  Bost  ooow  out ;  but  Tm  not  a 


**  W*hat  saierwty  father,  if  you  are  not 
ia«dher«r?''Mked  Sarah ;  *<what  sai* 
rrft— hot  thero  is  not  murder  on  you ; 
4e  joa  say  tkai  f  ** 

"  1  do  say  it ;  there's  neither  blood 
SLf  ttordhsr  on  my  head  I  but  I  know 
ehs  the  mordhcrer  is,  an'  1  can  keep 
**u  Micret  no  longer." 

Serah  buwbed*  and  her  eyes  spark« 
U  «p  with  singttlar  vi  vidncsa-."  that'll 
Ah*  the  czdaiiDod— <•  that'll  do— all's 
rvkt  sow  ;  you're  not  a  murdherer, 
« •«  iiUfd  no  man,  either  in  cold  blood 
•?  erhst  wiss  hs»  ha— you're  a  good 
*Ai:W— yoo'ren  good  (ather ;  I  forgive 
«.e  sU  BOW— -all  ever  yoo  did.*' 

N«lly  stood  contempUting  her  hns* 
tasd  vith  a  seriousi  firm,  but  dissatts* 
M  ioek :  her  cbin  was  supported  upon 
W  faefamer  and  thumb,  and  instead 
(  Mfia^  rdiefved  bv  the  disclosure 
ft<«  had  jnrt  beard,  which  exonerated 
ta  from  the  charge  of  blood,  she  still 
kft  hv  eyes  riveted  upon  him  with 
•  ^%tru  and  iaerednJoos  aspect. 

"Spake  oott  then,"  she  observed 
'Wkiiy,  «as'  tell  us  all,  for  I  am  not 


f  jt 


Sttak  lookad  as  tf  she  would  have 
.  at  her. 

You  are  net  eonTiaoed,**  she  ez- 

>**  yott  aro  not  convinced !  do 

thiak  he'd  tell  a  lie  on  sich  a  sub- 

ss  this  .'**     But  no  sooner  had  she 

the  wnrds  than  she  started  as 

by  a  spasm.    •*  Ah,  father," 

*'  it's  now  your  want  of 

against  yon;  but  still— » 

m  belieeo  yoo." 

T«M  «a  all  about  it,"  said  Nelly, 
bSMheMralL" 
••  both  promiia  soUnnly  m 


the  sight  of  God  never  to  breathe  thb 
to  a  human  being  till  I  give  yes  lave." 

«  We  do— we  do,**  replied  Sarah ; 
''  in  the  sight  of  God  we  do.** 

<«  You  don't  spake,"  said  he,  address- 
ing Nelly. 

*•  I  promise  it.*' 

**  In  the  sight  of  God  ?"  he  added, 
**  for  I  know  you." 

*'  Ay,"  said  she,  •<  in  the  sight  of 
God,  since  you  must  hare  it  so." 

**  Well  then,"  said  he,  <«  the  common 
report  is  right;  the  man  that  mur* 
dhered  htm  u  Condy  Dalton.  I  ha?o 
kept  it  in  till  I  can  bear  it  no  longer. 
It's  my  intention  to  (^  to  a  magistrate 
as  soon  as  my  face  gets  well.  For 
near  two-an-twenty  years  now  this  sai« 
cret  is  lyin'  hard  upon  me ;  but  I'll 
aise  my  mind,  and  let  justice  take  its 
coorse.  Bad  I  have  been,  but  never  so 
bad  as  to  take  my  fellow-cr store's  life." 

<«  Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  his 
wife ;  **  an  now  1  can  undUerstandyou." 

'*  And  I'm  both  glad  and  sorry," 
observed  Sarah  ;  **  aorry  for  the  sake 
of  the  Daltons.  Oh,  who  would  sup- 
pose it!  and  what  will  become  of  them !" 

"  I  have  no  peace,"  her  father  added ; 
**  I  have  not  had  a  minute's  peace  ever 
since  it  happened ;  for  sure,  they  say, 
any  one  that  keeps  their  knowledge  of 
murdher  saicret  and  won't  tell  it,  is  as 
bad  as  the  murdherer  himself.  There's 
another  thing  I  have  to  mention,"  he 
added,  after  a  pause,  '*  but  111  wait  for 
a  day  or  two ;  it's  a  thing  I  lost,  an'  as 
the  case  stands  now  I  can  do  nothing 
widout  it." 

<<  What  is  it,  father?"  asked  Sarah, 
with  animation,  '*  let  us  know  what  it  is." 

"  Time  enough  yet,"  he  replied ; 
"it'll  do  in  a  day  or  two;  in  the  mean 
time  it's  hard  to  tell  but  it  may  turn 
up  somewhere  or  other ;  1  hope  it  may, 
for  if  it  got  into  any  hands  but  my 
own " 

He  paused,  and  bent  his  eyes  with 
singular  scrutiny,  first  upon  his  wife 
and  then  upon  Sarah,  who  had  not 
the  most  distant  apprehension  of  his 
meaning.  Not  so  Nelly,  who  felt 
convinced  that  the  allusion  he  made 
was  to  the  Tobacco-box,  and  her  im- 
pression being  that  it  was  mixed  up  in 
some  way  with  an  act  of  murder,  she 
determined  to  wait  until  he  should  ex- 
plain himself  at  greater  length  upon 
the  subject.  Had  Sarah  been  aware 
of  its  importance,  she  would  at  once 
have  disoiosed  allsbe  knew  coooeming 
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lU  tog^ber  with  Hanlon's  anxiety  to 
get  it  into  his  possession*  But  of  this 
she  could  know  nothing,  and  for  that 
reason  there  existed  no  association  in 
her  mind  to  connect  it  with  the  crime 
which  the  Prophet  seemed  resolved  to 
bring  to  light. 

When  Donn^i  Dhu  kid  himself 
down  upon  the  bed  that  day»  he  felt 
that  by  no  effort  could  he  shake  a 
strong  impression  of  eyil  from  off  him. 
The  disappearance  of  the  Box  sur- 
prised him  so  mueb».that  heresolTed  to 
■troll  out  and  examine  a  spot  with 
which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted. 


On  inspeoting  the  aewly  disturbed 
earthy  he  felt  stttisfie4  that  the  body 
had  been  discovered*  and  this  circom- 
stance^  joined  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  Tobaecooboxt  precipitated  hti 
determination  to  act  as  be  wis  about 
to  do ;  or»  perhaps  altogether  sug- 
gested the  notion  of  taking  suck  steps 
as  might  bring  Cond^  Diuton  to  jus- 
tice. At  present*  it  is  difficult  to  say 
why- he  did  not  allude  to  the  missing 
Box  openly*  but  perhaps  that  may  be 
accounted  for  at  a  future  and  mor«; 
appropriate  stage  of  our  nanrative. 


CHAPTSa  XI«.»riTT  ANO  aEXOKSE. 


The  public  mbid*  though  often  obtuse 
and  stupid  in  many  matters*  is  in  others 
sometimes  extremely  acute  and  pene<> 
trating.  For  some  years  previous  to 
the  ^me  laid  in  our  tale*  the  family 
of  Condy  Dalton  be^^  to  decline  very 
perceptibly  in  their  circumstances. 
There  had  been  unpropitious  sea« 
sons  —  there  had  been  failure  of 
crops  and  disease  among  the  cattle*— 
and*  perhaps  what  was  the  worst 
scourge  of  all*  there  existed  »  bad 
landlord  in  the  person  of  Dick-o**the« 
Grange.  So  long*  however*  as  they 
continued  prosperous*  their  known 
prmciples  of  integrity  and  strict  tmth 
caused  them  to  be  well  spoken  of  and 
respected*  in  spite  of  the  imputation 
which  had  been  made  agahist  them 
as  touching  the  murder  of  Snllivan* 
In  the  ^urse  of  time*  however*  when 
the  evidences  of  stroogle  snoeeeded 
those  of  comfort  and  Independence*  the 
world  began  to  perceive  the  just  judg- 
ments of  God  as  manifested  in  the 
disasters  which  befel^  them*  and  which 
seemed  to  visit  them  as  with  a  judicial 
punidiment.  Year  after  year*  as  they 
sank  in  the  scale  of  poverty*  did  the 
almost  forgotten  morder  assume  a 
more  prominent  and  distinct  shape  in 
the  public  mind*  until  at  length  it  be- 
came too  certain  to  be  doubted*  that 
the  slow  but  sure  finger  of  God*s  jus- 
tice was  laid  upon  them  as  an  addi- 
tional proof  that  crime*  however  it 
may  escape  the  laws  of  men,  cannot 
veil  itself  from  the  aU«seeing  eye  of 
the  Almighty. 

There  was»  however*  an  htdividual 
member  of  the  fhrnily*  whose  pietv  and 
many  virtnet  txoHed  a  stympalliy  in 


her  behalf*  as  general  as  it  was  deep 
and  compassionate.  Tliis  was  Mra.  Dal- 
ton, towards  whom  only  one  nniversal 
impression  of  good-w31*  affeotaon*  and 
respect  prevailed.  Indeedit  might  be 
said  that  the  whole  family  were  popidar 
in  the  country  ;  but*  notwithstanding 
their  respectabilitv  both  individnaily 
and  collectively*  the  shadow  of  crime 
was  upon  them ;  and  as  long  aa  tiM  peo- 

Ele  saw  that  every  thing  th«y  pnt  their 
and  to  failed*  and  that  acofw aeemed 
to  pursue  them*  as  if  in  attealntaon  of 
the  hidden  xnnrder*  so- long  did  the 
IMing  that  God  would  yet  rindioate 
his  justice  by  their  more  signal  pon- 
ishment*  operate  with  dreadlul  fiirce 
against  themt  with  the  single  exception 
we  have  mentbnedb 

Mrs.  DaltOQf  on  her  return  borne 
from  her  unsuceesefbl  visit  to  tfw  mi- 
ser^s*  found  her  family  in  the  aame 
state  of  grievous  privation  in  wUoh  ahe 
had  left  them.  'Tie  true  riie  had  not 
mentioned  to  any  of  them  her  inttntioa 
of  appealing  to  the  gratitude  or  hnma* 
nit^  of  Skinadre ;  ^t  th^  knew*  by 
an  intuitive  perception  of  her  pvrpoee, 
that  she  had  gone  to  him*  and  althoii^h 
their  pride  would  not  allow  them  to 
ask  a  favour  directly  from  him*  yet 
they  felt  pleased  that  she  had  naade 
the  experiment*  and  had  little  doubt 
that  the  miser,  by  obliging  her  in  the 
request  she  went  to  prefer*  would  glad- 
ly  avail  himself  of  the  circumstance  to 
regain  their  good  will*  not  so  much  on 
their  own  account  as  for  the  ukm  of 
standing  well  with  the  worid*in  whoso 
opinion  he  knew  he  had  sofl^red  by  his 
treachery  towards  tbem  in  the  matter 
•fibtirlhniK  8ba fonnd  hv knsband 
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Mated  in  tei  old  ann  chair,  which,  bav- 
mf^  been  an  heir-loom  in  the  family  iot 
many  a  long  year,  had,  with  one  or 
two  other  tnings^  been  purchased  in 
at  th#  sheriAP's  sale.  There  waa  that 
chair,  which  had  come  down  to  them 
from  three  or  four  generations ;  an  old 
dook,-  some  smaller  matters,  and  a 

Sey  sheep,  the  pet  of  a  favourite 
agfater,  who  had  been  taken  away 
from  them  by  decline  during  the  pre- 
oedittg  autumn.  There  Kre  objects, 
otherwise  of  little  value,  to  which  we 
cling  for  the  sake  of  those  unfoi'gotten 
affections  and  old  mournful  associations 
that  Invest  indifferent  things  with  a 
feeling  of  holiness  and  sorrow  by  which 
they  are  made  •sacred  to'  the  heart. 

Gondy  Daltoh  was  a  man  tolerably 
well  •  stricken  in  years ;  his  fJMse  was 
pale,  but  not  unhealthy  looking;  and 
his  hair,  which  rather  flowed  About  his 
BhoulderSy  was  almost  snow-white — a 
circumstance  which,  in  this  case,  was 
not  attributed  to  the  natural  progress 
of  years,  but  to  that  cankered  remorse 
which  turns  the  head  grey  before  its 
time.  Their  family  now  consisted  of 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  the  ori- 
ginal number  having  been  two  sons  and 
tkne  daughters — one  of  the  latter  hav- 
ing fallen  a  victim  to  decline,  as  we 
have  alreadj  stated.  The  old  man 
was  sitting  m  the  arm  l^bair,  in  which 
he  leant  back,  having  his  chin  at  the 
same  time  on  his  breast,  a  pontion 
which  gave  something  very  peculiar  to 
his  appearance.' 

As  Mrs.  Daiton  had  occupied  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  unsuccess  Ailly  seeking  for 
relief  from  other  sources,  it  is  unne- 
cessarvto  say  that  the  day  had  nOw  cbn- 
siderwly  advanced,  and  the  heavy  sha- 
dows of  this  dismal  and  unhealthy  even- 
ing-had thrown  their  gloom  ov^r  the 
aspect  of  all  nature,  to  which  they  gave 
■Q  appeararieef  of  desolatioh  that  was 
in  i^nftil  keeping  with  the  sickness 
and  famme  that  so  mercilessly  scourged 
the  kingdom  at  large.  A  pot  of  water 
hong  upon  a  dark  slow  fire,  in  order 
that  as  little  time  as  possible  might  be 
ktttln*  relieving  their  physical  wants, 
on  Vtn,  Dalton*s  return  with  the  relief 
which  they  expected. 

**  Here's  my  mother,'*  said  one  of 
ker  daughters,  looking  with  a  pale 
cheek  and  languid  eye  out  of  the  door ; 
for  she,  too,  had  been  visited  by  the 
jrtVaifiiigilhiefist  **  an',  my  God,  she's 
odBdif  is  she  inmt-<empty  handed  1*' 


The  other  sister  and  Cofei,  her  bro- 
ther, went  also  to  look  out,  and^there 
she  was,  certainly  without  relief. ' 

*«  She  isn't  able  to  carry  it  herself," 
said  their  father ;  **  it  will  be  sent  af- 
ther  her ;  or  maybe  she's  comin'  to  g4t 
one  of  you— Con,  I  suppose— to  go  ft&r 
it*  Bad  a^  Skinajlre  is,  he  >ou!dn^t 
have  the-  heart  to  i^efuse  us  a  lock  b* 
meal  to  keep  the  life  in  us.  Ohfnd, 
he*dnot  do  that." 

In  a  few  moments  Mrs:  Dhlt6n  en- 
tered, and  after  looking  upon  the  scene 
of  misery  about  her,  she  sat  dow'ii  and 
burst  In  to  tears* 

"  Mother,"  said  thedaughler, "  there's 
no  relief,  then  ?  You  came  as  you  went, 
I  see."  ' 

**  I  come  as  I  went,  Nancy  j  bi;^t 
there  is  relief.  There's  reiief  for  the 
poor  of  this  world  in  heaven  ;  hut  on 
this  earth,  an'  in  this  world,  there  is 
none  for  us,  glory  be  to  the  liame  of 
God  still." 

'*  So  Skinadre  refused,  then  ?"  said 
her  husband;  "he  wouldn't  gi^e  the 
meal  ?" 

''  No,"  she  replied*  **^he  would  not ; 
but  the  truth  is,  our  Woeful  state  is 
now  so  well  known,  that  nobodv  will 
truat  us-;  they  know  there*8  no  chance 
of  ever  bein'  paid^  an*  they  all  say  they 
can't  afford  it." 

"  I'm  not  surprised  at  what  Tom 
says,"  observed  our  friend,  young  Con, 
^'that  the  mealmongers  and  strong 
farmers  that  keep  the  provisions  up  on 
the  poor  desarves  to  be  smashed  and 
trkfnped  underfoot;  an* indeed  they'll 
^^t  it  too  before  long,  for  the  people 
cant  stand  this, '  especially  when  one 
knows  that  there's  enougn,  &y^  and 
more  than  enough  in  the  country.^' 

'•If /had  tobacco,"  said  the  old 
man,  *'  I  didn't  cdre — that  would  keep 
the  hunger  off  o'  ^e ;  but  its  poor  Ma- 
ry here,  now  recovefln*  from  the  sick- 
ness, that  I  pity;  don't  cry,  Mary, 
dear;  come  here,  darlin',  come  here 
and 'turn  up  that'ould  creel,  and  sit 
down  beside  me.  It's  useless  to  bid 
you  not  to  cry,  avourneen  machree, 
Dekaise  we  all  know  what  you  feel ;  but 
you  have  one  comfort,  you  are  inno- ' 
cent — so  are  you  all — there's  nothing 
on  any  of  your  minds — ^no  dark  thought 
to  lie  upon  your  heart — oh  no,  no ;  an' 
if  it  was  only  mys6lf  that  was  to  suffer, 
I  could  bear  it,  but  to  see  them  that's 
innocent  sufferin*  along  wid  nle  is 
what  IdQs  me.     This  la  the  hand  of 
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.  Godtfaltt*fl  npon  nsy  an*  that  has  been 
upon  UB ;  an*  that  wUl  be  npon  ns,  an*  I 
knew  it  would  be  so,  for  ever  since  that 
black  nightt  the  thought — ^the  thought 
of  what  happened  I — ay«  it's  that  that's 
in  me«  an'  upon  me — it's  that  that 
has  put  wrintdes  in  my  cheek  before 
their  timCf  an*  that  has  made  mj 
-.white  hair  before  it's  time^  and  that 

"  Con  dear/'  observed  his  wife,  •'  I 
,never  wished  joa  to  be  talkin'  of 
.that  before  them ;  sure  you  did  as 
much  as  man  could  do ;  you  repented 
an'  were  sorry  for  it»  an'  what  more 
could  be  espected  from  you  ?" 

**  Father  dear^"  said  Mary,  drying, 
or  struggling  to  dry  her  tears,  **  doivt 
think  of  me,  or  of  any  of  us,  nor 
don't  think  of  any  thing  that  will  dis- 
turb your  mind — don't  think  of  me  at 
any  rate  ;  I'm  very  weak  but  I'm  not 
$0  hungpry  as  you  may  think ;  if  I  had 
one  mouthful  of  anv  thing  just  to  take 
this  feelin*  that  I  have  inwardly,  an' 
this  weakness  away,  I  would  be  satis- 
fied— that  would  do  me ;  an'  although 
I'm  cryin'  it's  more  to  see  your  misery, 
father  dear,  an'  all  your  miseries,  than 
for  what  I'm  sufferin'  mvself;  but 
there's  a  kiss  for  you,  it's  aU  I  have  to 
give  you." 

**  Mary  dear,"  said  her  sister,  smote 
to  the  heart  by  her  words,  *'  you  are 
sufferin*  more  than  any  of  us,  you  an' 
my  father,"  and  she  encircled  her  lov- 
ingly and  mournfully  in  her  arms  as 
she  spoke,  and  kissed  her  worn  lips, 
after  which  she  went  to  the  old  man 
and  said  in  a  voice  of  compassion  and 
consolation  that  was  calculated  to 
soothe  any  heart— .'<  Oh,  father  dear, 
if  you  could  only  banish  all  uneasy 
thoughts  from  your  mind — if  you  could 
only  throw  that  darkness  that's  so  often 
over  you,  off  vou,  we  could  bear  any 
thing — any  thing — Oh,  any  thing,  if 
we  seen  you  aisy  in  your  mmdt  an' 
haopy  1" 

Mrs.  Dalton  had  dried  her  tears, 
and  sat  upon  a  low  stool  musing  and 
silent,  and  apparently  revolving  in  her 
mind  the  best  course  to  be  porsued 
under  such  distressing  circumstances. 
It  was  singular  to  obMrve  the  chai^ 
that  had  taken  place  in  her  appearance 
even  within  a  few  hours ;  the  situation 
of  her  family,  and  her  want  of  success 
in  procuring  them  food  had  so  broken 
down  her  spurits  and  crushed  her  banrt* 
that  the  liset  of  her  face  were  deep- 


ened, and  her  features  ehamiied  and 
impressed  with  the  nuurks  or  suffmag 
as  strongly  as  if  they  bad  been  left  there 
by  the  affliption  of  years.  Her  son  leuit 
himself  against  a  piece  of  broken  wall 
that  partially  divided  their  hut  into 
something  like  two  rooms,  if  they  could 
be  called  so,  and  from  time  to  time  he 
glanced  about  him,  now  at  his  father, 
then  at  his  poor  meters,  and  again  at 
his  heartbroken  mother  with  an  im- 
patient agony  of  spirit  that  eovild 
scarcely  be  conceived. 

<<Well,"  said  he,  denchtog  hia 
hands  and  grinding  hie  taath^  ''it  is 
cxpeoled  tluit  people  like  us  will  sit 
tamely  undher  sich  thratement  aa  we 
have  resaved  from  Dicko*  the  Grange. 
Oh,  if  we  had  now  the  five  bundhfiw 
good  pounds  that  we  spent  upon  our 
wnou-^pent,  as  it  turned  oot^  not 
for  ourselves,  but  to  enable  that  onld 
villian  of  a  landlord  to  set  it  to 
Darby  Skinadre — for  I  b'lieve  it'a  he 
that's  to  get  it,  with  strong  inthrcat 
goin'  into  his  pocket  for  all  our  im- 
provements—  if  we  had  now,**  be 
continued,  his  passion  rinng  —  *■  if 
we  had  that  nve  hundhre  poonds 
now — or  one  hundhre— or  one  pound, 
great  God  1 — ay,  or  one  shillio*  now, 
wouldn't  it  save  some  of  yon  Irom 
starvin*  ?** 

This  reflection,  which  in  the  young 
man  excited  only  wrath,  ocoaaioncd 
the  female  part  of  the  family  to  bom 
into  fresh  sorrow;  not  so  the  old 
man — he  arose  hastily,  and  paced  np 
and  down  the  floor  in  a  stale  of 
jrloomy  indignation  and  fury,  which 
far  transcended  that  of  his  son. 

**  Oh,"  said  he,  «<  if  I  was  a  yonng 
man,  as  I  was  wanst — but  the  yonng 
men  now  are  poor,  pitiful,  cowardly — 
I  would — I  would" — he  paused  sod- 
denly,  however,  looked  up,  and  dasp. 
iog  bis  hands,  exclaimed— '' forgire 
me,  oh  God  1— forgive  the  thought 
that  was  in  my  unluippy  heart  I  Oh, 
no— no— never,  never  allow  yonr- 
aeif.  Con  dear,  to  be  carried  away  by 
anger,  for  fraid  yon  might  do  in  ono 
minute,  or  in  a  short  fit  of  anger, 
what  might  make  you  pau  many  a 
sleepless  night  an'  may  be  banish  the 
peace  of  God  from  your  heart  for 
everl" 

•«God  bless  you  for  them  last 
words,  Condy,"  exclaimed  his  wife, 
**  that's  the  way  I  wish  you  always 
to  spake— 4>at  what  to  d«^  or  where 
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to  |E«k  «r  «bo  to  tarn  to,  wdest  tD 
(M  luaMir»  I  dqQ'c  know.** 

•  W«*rt  ooa«  to  it  at  laiitr  nid 
iWr  €ClMr  4«afflit«r,  Pcggj ;  •'little 
w»  tWaght  itt  bat  At  all  evcntt,  tt'a 
kHtlMT  to  do  that*  than  to  do  wono^ 
btthir  tbao  to  rob  or  steal*  or  do 
aa  oodalemt  act  of  any  kind*  In 
tW  Maa  of  God»  tbao^  rather  than 
pm  tboold  dio  of  hanger,  Mary^- 
M,  an'  mj  fatbar*  an*  all  of  jea-* 
iH  fl»  «Hl  aad  beg  from  the  neigb* 


«*  B^r  ■hoolad  tba  old  man*  with 
aJDobofiy  -begr  ha  refuted, 
Mrii^g  to  bia  loot  ad  eeiaing  hit  staff 
^^bifg!  |oa  ihimelMi  and  disgraco- 
ftd  etiap.  Do  joa  talk  of  a  Dalton 
|«in*  o«t  to  biv?— taka  that." 

And  m  bo  apoke,  ha  stmek  her  over 
tkemn  with  a  ttiek  which  ho  alwayi 


«  Now»  that  will  teach  yon  to  talk 
•f  k^giD*.  No  I  dio  die  fir8t..die 
M  o«Mt ;  bat  no  beggin*  for  any  one 
oid  the  blood  of  a^NJton  in  their 
Death— death  a  tboosand  timet 


*■  Fitbw^  oh !  fitther,  father,  why 
U  yon  do  that?**  exdairoed  hit  son ; 
*  !•  strike  poor  kind  an*  heartbroken 
Piggy,  that  wottld  tbed  her  blood  for 
yoo  er  lor  any  of  at.  Oh  1  father,  i 
satsffvytoaeoit." 

The  MTTOwing  girl  tamed  pale  by 

ikt  blew,  and  a  few  tears  came  down 

;  hot  she  thoaght  not  of 

of  her  sufferings*     After 

the  otoHaarr  panae  occasioned  by  the 

to  him,  and,  throwing  her 

bis  neck,  ezclainied»  in  a 

pib  of  sorrow  that  was  perfectly  heart- 

nodng  to  witoest— 

*  061  frtbor  dear,  forgive  me — yonr 

;  sure  it  was  chiefly 
and  Mary's  I  was 
ffsia*  to  do  it*    i  wont  go»  then*  since 
't  wish  it ;  but  i'U  die  with 


The  eld 
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flung  the  stick  from 
_  ber  in  bu  arms,  he 
wept  alood. 
dariin*  child,"  he  exclaimed, 
yet  gave  one  of  as  a  bad 
an  angry  look— will  yon  for- 
onhmiy  &ther,  that  doesn't 
tbs'sdmn'I     Ohll  feel  that 
e'ro  in-^hia  oatber  desso* 
we're  io-*wiil  drive 
1    Bat  that  batty  Mow,  avoor^ 
hna^blowaa'the 


hot  temper  that  makes  me  give  it— la 
my  corse  yet»  hat  been  ^ways  my  corse, 
an'  ever  will  be  my  corse ;  it's  that 
onrse  that's  apon  me  now,  an'  upon  all 
of  OS  this  minate— it  is,  it  is  1" 

''Condy,"  said  his  wife,  <<wa  all 
know  that  you're  not  tm  bod  at  yon 
make  youriolt  Within  the  latt  few 
yeart,  year  temper  hat  been  torely 
tried,  an*  your  heart  too,  God  knowt ; 
for  oar  trialt  and  our  downcome  in 
thit  world  hat  been  great.  In  all  these 
trials,  however,  and  sufferins,  it's  a 
consolation  to  us,  that  we  never  no* 
glected  to  praise  an'  worship  the  AU 
mighty— we  are  now  brought  almost 
to  the  very  latt  pata-4et  ut  go  to 
our  kneet,  then,  an'  throw  ourselves 
upon  hit  mercy,  an*  beg  of  him  to 
tup^rt  us,  an',  if  it's  h»  holy  will, 
to  aid  OS,  and  send  us  relief." 

^'Oh,  Mary  dear,"  exclaimed  her 
husband,  **  but  you  are  the  valaable 
and  fiutbfttl  wife  1  If  ever  woman 
was  a  protectin'  angel  to  man,  you 
wor  to  me.  Come,  childre,  in  the 
name  of  the  merciful  God,  let  nt 
kneel  and  pray." 

The  bleak  and  depressing  aspect 
of  twilight  had  now  settled  down 
upon  the  sweltering  and  deluged 
country,  and  the  air  was  warm,  thick, 
moist,  and  consequently  unhealthy* 
The  cabin  of  the  Ualtons  was  placed 
in  a  low,  damp  situation ;  but  for- 
tunately, it  was  approached  by  a  rem- 
nant of  one  of  these  old  roads  or 
causeways  which  had  once  been  pe- 
culiar to  the  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  and  also  of  very  singular 
structure,  the  least  stone  in  it  being 
coDsidertbly  larger  than  a  shilling 
loaf.  This  causeway  was  nearly  co- 
vered with  grass,  so  that  in  addition 
to  the  antique  and  desolate  appear- 
ance which  this  circumstance  gave 
it,  the  footsteps  of  a  passenger  could 
scarcely  be  heard  at  they  fell  upon 
the  thick  close  gratt  with  which  itt 
turface  was  mostly  covered. 

Along  thit  cansewty,  then,  at  the 
very  hour  when  the  fialtonty  moved 
by  that  piety  which  it  the  charac- 
teristic of  our  peasantry,  had  gone 
to  prayer,  was  the  strange  woman 
whom  we  have  already  noticed,  pro- 
ceeding with  that  relief  which  it  may 
be  God  in  his  goodneu  had  ordained 
should  reach  them  in  answer  to  the 
simple  but  trustful  spirit  of  their 
•opplieationt.    On  rcoeluqg  the  mito* 
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rable-lookiDg  cMik$  tbe-  pftOMd^  lis* 
tenedy  and  h«ard  their  voices  blend 
in  .those-  devout  tones  that  always 
mark  the  utterance  of  prayer  among 
the  people.  They  were»  in  fact*  re* 
peating  a  Rosaryi  and  surely»  it  is  not 
for  those  who  differ  with  them  in 
oreedy  or  for  any  one  who  feeh  the 
influence  of  true  charity,  to  quarrel 
with  the  form  of  prayer^  when  the 
heart  is  moved  as  theirs  werCj  by 
earnestness  and  humble  fNety. 
•  The  strange  woman,  on  approaching 
the  door  more  nearly^  stood  again  for 
a  minute  or  two,  having  been  struck 
more  forcibly  bv  something  which  gave 
a  touching  and  melancholy  character 
to  this  simple  act  of  domestic  worship. 
She  observed,  for  instance,  that  their 
prayers  were  blended  with  many  sighs, 
and,  from  time  to  time,  a  groan  et- 
eaned  from  one  of  the  males,  which 
indioated  either  deep  remorse,  or  a 
fense  of  some  great  misery.  One  of 
the  female  voices,  too,  was  so  feeble  as 
•carcelv  to  be  heard,  yet  there  ran 
through  it,  she  felt,  a  spirit  of  such 
tender  and  lowly  resignation,  mingled 
with  such  an  expression  of  profound 
sorrow,  as  ahnoet  moved  her  to  tears. 
The  door  was  open,  and  the  light 
so  dim,  that  she  could  not  distinctly 
see  their  persons — two  circumstances 
which  for  a  moment  induced  her  to 
try  if  it  were  possible  to  leave  the 
meal  there  without  their  knowledge. 
She  determined  otherwise,  however, 
and  as  then*  prayers  were  almost  ioK 
mediately  concluded,  she  entered  the 
house.  The  appearance  of  a  stranger 
in  the  dusky  gloom,  carrying  a  burden, 
caused  them  to  suppose  that  it  was 
some  poor  person  coming  to  ask  oha* 
rity,  or  permission  to  stop  for  the 
mgbt. 

««  Who  is  this  ?  **  asked  Condv. 
^  Some  poor  person,  I  suppose,  aann 
charity,**  he  added.  **  But  God*s  will 
be  done,  we  haven't  it  to  give  this  many 
a  long  day.     Glory  be  to  his  name  T 

•*  This  is  Condy  Dalton's  bouse  ?" 
•aid  the  strange  woman,  in  a  tone  of 
inquhry. 

<<Sieh  as  it  is,  it's  his  house,  an*  the 
best  he  has,  my  poor  creature.  1  wish 
it  was  betther  both  fbr  his  sake  and 
yours^"  he  replied,  in  a  calm  and  re- 
signed voice ;  fbr  his  heart  had  been 
touched  and  solemnised  by  the  act  of 
devotion  which  had  just  concluded. 

Mn.  Dallooytfl  the  mtntiffle^  kid 


thrown  a  haadlbl  of  straw  on  Ike  tt% 
to  make  a  temporary  light. 

**  Here,"  said  the  stranoer,  «<isapre- 
sent  of  meal  that  a  firiend  sent  you.'* 

**  Mejd!*'  exolaimed  Peggy  Daltoa, 
with  a  faint  scream  of  joy ;  <*dld  yoa 
sav  meal  ?"  she  asked. 

<<I  did,"  replied  the  otiiers  "a 
friend  that  haH  of  your  present  & 
tre8s,^and  thinks  you  don*t  desarvtit^ 
sent  it  to  you." 

Mrs.  Dalton  raised  the  bamiDg 
straw,  and  looked  for  about  half  a 
minute  into  her  face,  daring  whidi  the 
woman  carried  the  meal  over,  and 
placed  it  on  the  hearth. 

**  I  met  you  to^ay,  I  think,"  said 
Mrs.  Dalton,  <<  along  with  Donod 
Dhu's  wife,  on  your  way  to  Darby 
Skinadre's?" 

**  You  might,**  replied  the  woman ; 
**  for  I  went  there  part  o*  the  road 
with  her.*' 

^  And  who  are  we  indebted  to  fof 
this  present  ?*'  she  asked  again. 

*«  I'm  not  at  libertv  to  say,"  replied 
the  other  \  **  barrin^  that  it's  from  a 
friend  and  well-wisher." 

Mrs.  Dalton  clasped  her  bands,  and 
looking  with  an  appearance  of  abstrac- 
tion on  the  straw  as  it  burned  in  the 
fire,  said,  in  a  voke  that  became  in- 
firm by  emotion— 

<«  Oh !  I  know  it;  it  can  be  no  other. 
The  friend  she  spskes  of  is  the  gif'-T* 
the  blefsed  giri— whose  goodness  is  is 
every  one's  mouth —  Ora  Oai  SnUivaa. 
I  know  it^I  feel  it." 

••  Now,"  said  the  woman,  •«  I  mnst 
go ;  but  before  I  do,  I  wish  to  look 
upon  the  face  of  Condv  Dalton.** 

*«  There's  a  bit  of  rush  on  the 
shelf  there,**  said  Mrs.  Dalton  to  one 
of  her  daughters ;  «*  bring  it  over  and 
Ught  it." 

The  girt  did  so,  and  the  stramre 
woman,  takinff  the  little  Uper  In  htr 
hand,  approached  Dalton,  and  looked 
with  a  gaze  almost  fearfully  solemn 
and  searching  into  his  face. 

**  Yon  are  Condv  Dalton?"  she  asked. 

•*  I  am,"  said  he. 

**  Answer  me  now,"  she  proceeJetl, 
•*aa  if  jrou  were  in  the  presence  of 
God  at  judgment,  are  you  happy?" 

Mrs.  Dalton,  who  felt  anziom,  for 
many  reasons,  to  relieve  her  unfortu- 
nate husband  from  this  unexpected  an<l 
extraordinary  catechist,  hastened  to 
reply  for  him. 

"  How,  faonast  woman,  coold  a  man 
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be  bappy  who  n  in  a  state  of  each  de»t 
titationy  or  who  has  had  such  inisfor- 
tnnes  as  he  has  bad ;"  and  as'She  spoke 
her  ejes  fiUad  with  tears  of  compassion 
kft  her  husband. 

<'  Don't  break  in  upon  me^"  said  the 
woman,  solemnW,  <*  but  let  me  ax  my 
question,  an*  let  him  give  his  an- 
swer»  In  God's  name  and  presence,  are 
70U  a  happy  man  ?" 

"  I  can't  spake  a  lie  to  that,  for 
I  mast  yet  meet  my  judge — I  ah 

MOTw" 

**  You  have  one  particular  thought 
that  makes  you  unhappy  ?" 

**  I  have  one  particular  thought  that 
makes  me  unhappy." 

**  How  long  has  it  made  you  nn* 
happy  ?•• 

♦*  For  near  two-and-tweoty  years." 

^That's  enough,"  she  replied; 
**  God's  hand  is  in  it  all — I  must  now 
go.  I  have  done  what  I  was  axed  to 
do  I  bat  there's  a  higher  will  at  work; 
Honest  woman,"  she  lulded,  addressing 
Mrs.  Dalton,  "I  wisV  yon  and  your 
chtidre  good  night  I" 

The  moment  she  went  they  almost 
ceased  to  think  of  her.  The  pot  still 
hung  on  the  fire,  and  Kttle  time  was 
lo6t  in  preparing  a  meal  of  food. 

From  the  moment  Ora  Qal  Sulli- 
van's name  was  mentioned  the  whole 
family-observed  that  young  Con  start- 
ed, and  appeared  to  become  all  at  once 
deeply  agitated ;  he  walked  backwards 
and  forwards — sat  down — and  rose  up 
— -appKed  his  hands  to  his  foi'ehead— > 
appesored  sometimes  flashed,  and  again 
pale  —  and  altogether   seemed    in  a 


state  which  is  was  diffioult' to*  under- 
stand. '  '   ' 

**  What  isthenHitter  withyou,  Con?*' 
asked  his  mother,  **  you  seem  dread- 
fully uneasy." 

'<  I  am  ill,  mother,"  he  reptied--> 
**  the  fever  ^at  was  near  taking  Tom 
away,  is  upon  me ;  I  feel  that  I  have 
it  by  the  pains  that's  in  my  head  and 
the  small  o'  my  back.*' 

'*  Lie  down  a  Httle,  de^,**  she  add- 
ed— '*  its  only  the  pain,  poor  boy,  of 
an  empty  stomach— lie  down  on  your 
poor  bed,  God  help  you,  and  when  the 
supper's  ready  you'll  be  better." 

«*  It's  her,"  he  replied— « it's  her— 
I  know  it" — and  as  he  uttered  the 
words,  touched  by  her  generosity,  and 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  poverty, 
be  wept  bitterly,  and  then  repaired  to 
his  miserable  bed,  where  he  stretched 
himself  in  pain  and  sorrow. 

*'  Now,  Con,"  said  his  wife,  in  a 
tone  of  consolation  and  encouragement, 
**  will  you  ever  despair  of  God's  mercy*- 
or  doubt  his  goodness,  after  what  has 
just  happened?" 

"  I'm  an  unhappy  man,  Nancy,"  he 
replied,  "but  it  never  went  to  that 
with  me,  thank  God — but  where  is  that 
poor  wild  boy  of  our's,  Tom — oh, 
where  is  he  now,  tilt  he  gets  one 
meal's  mate  ?" 

"  He  is  up  at  the  Murtaghs,*'  said 
his  sister,  <'an'  I  had  betther  fetch 
him  home ;  I  think  the  poor  fellow's 
a'most  out  of  his  senses  since  Peggy 
Murtagh's  death-^that  an'^th^  di^gs  of 
the  fever  has  him  that  he  doesn't 
know  what  he's  doin',  God  help  himl** 


CHAPTER   XII..->r'AM(NE,  DEATH,  AND  SOBROW. 


It  has  never  been  oui^  disposition, 
either  !n  the  living  life  we  lead,  or  in 
the  Actions,  humble  and  imperfect  as 
they  are,  which  owe  their  existence  to 
onr  imagination,  to  lay  too  heavy  a 
hand  upon  human  frailty,  any  more 
than  it  has  been  to  countenance  or 
palliate  vice,  whether  open  or  hypo- 
critiea].  Peggy  Murtagb,  with  whose 
offence  and  death  the  reader  is  already 
aijqoainted,  was  an  innocent  and  affec- 
tionate girl,  whose  heart  was  full  of 
kind,  generousi  and  amiable  feelings. 
She  was  very  young,  and  very  artless, 
and  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well; 
whibthe  who  was  the  author  of  her 
m,  woffnearly  as  young  and  artless 
aa  herself^  and  loved  her  with  a  first 


affection.  She  was,  in  fkct,  one  of 
those  gentle,  timid,  and  confiding  crea- 
tures who  suspect  not  evil  in  others, 
and  are  full  of  sweetness  and  kindness 
to  every  one.  Never  did  there  live — 
with  the  exception  of  her  offence — a 
tenderer  daughter,  or  a  more  affec- 
tionate sister  than  poor  Peggy,  and 
for  this  reason,  the  regret  was  both 
sincere  and  general,  which  was  felt  for 
her  great  misfortune.  Poor  girl  I  she 
was  but  a  short  time  released  f^om  her 
early  sorrows,  when  her  babe  fol- 
lowed her,  we  trust,  to  a  better  world, 
where  the  tears  were  wiped  from  h6r 
eyes,  'and  the  weary  one  got  rest.  ' 

The  teene  in  her' father's  house  oh 
this  melancholy  nighty  was  such  as  few 
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hearts  could  bear  unmoved*  as  well  on 
account  of  her  parents*  grief,  as  be* 
eause  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
truthful  exponent  both  of  the  destitu- 
tion of  the  country,  and  of  the  virtues 
and  sympathies  of  our  people. 

Stretched  upon  a  clean  bed  in  the 
only  room  that  was  off  the  kitchen,  lay 
the  fair  but  lifeless  form  of  poor  Peggy 
Murtagh.  The  bed  was,  as  is  usual, 
hung  with  white,  which  was  simply 
festooned  about  the  posts  and  canopy, 
and  the  coverlid  was  also  of  the  same 
spotless  colour,  as  were  the  death 
clothes  in  which  she  was  laid  out.  To 
those  who  are  beautiful — and  poor 
Peggy  had  possessed  that  frequently 
fatal  gift — death,  in  its  first  stage,  be- 
stows an  expression  of  mournful  ten- 
derness that  softens  whilst  it  solem- 
nizes the  heart.  In  her  case  there  was 
depicted  all  the  innocence  and  artless- 
ness  that  characterized  her  brief  and 
otherwise  spotless  life.  Over  this  me- 
lancholy sweetness  lay  a  shadow  that 
manifested  her  early  suffering  and 
sorrow,  made  still  more  touching  bv 
the  presence  of  an  expression  whicn 
was  felt  by  the  spectator  to  have  been 
that  of  repentance.  Her  rich  auburn 
hair  was  simply  divided  on  her  pale 
forehead,  and  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
template the  sorrow  and  serenity  which 
blended  into  each  other  upon  her 
young  brow,  without  feeling  that  death 
should  disarm  us  of  our  resentments, 
and  teach  us  a  lesson  of  pity  and  for- 
giveness to  oar  poor  fellow-creatures, 
who,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
errors,  will  never  more  offend  either 
God  or  man.  Her  extreme  youthful- 
ness  was  touching  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, and  to  the  simplicity  of  her  beauty 
was  added  that  unbroken  stillneM 
which  gives  to  the  lifeless  face  of  youth 
the  only  charm  that  death  has  to  be- 
stow, whilst  it  fills  the  heart  to  its  ut- 
termost depths  with  the  awful  convic- 
tion that  that  is  the  slumber  which  no 
human  care  nor  anxious  ^sion  shall 
ever  break.  The  babe,  thin  and  pallid 
from  the  affliction  of  its  young  and 
unfortunate  mother,  could  hardly  be 
looked  upon,  in  consequence  of  its  po- 
sition, without  tears.  They  had  placed 
it  bv  her  side,  but  within  her  arm, 
so  that  bv  this  touching  arrangement 
an  ttf  brooding  tenderness  of  the 
mother's  love  seemed  to  survive  and 
overcome  the  power  of  death  itself. 
There  they  lay,  Tiotins  of  sin,  hot 


emblems  of  innocMiet,  and  where  iitbs 
heart  that  shall,  in  the  inhumaBlty  of 
its  justice,  dare  to  follow  them  oat  of 
life,  and  disturb  the  peace  they  now 
enjoy  by  the  heartless  sentence  of  an- 
forgiveness  ? 

It  was,  indeed,  a  melancholy  scene. 
The  neighbours  having  heard  of  her 
unexpected  death,  came  to  the  house, 
as  is  customary,  to  render  every  ss- 
sistance  in  their  power  to  the  beresT. 
ed  old  couple,  who  were  now  left  child* 
less.  And  here  too,  might  we  read 
the  sorrowful  impress  of  the  famiDS 
and  illness  which  desolated  the  land. 
The  groups  around  the  poor  deptrted 
one  were  marked  with  such  a  thin  and 
haggard  expression  as  general  desti- 
tution always  is  certain  to  leave  be- 
hind it.  The  skin  of  those  who,  with 
better  health  and  feeding,  bad  been 
fair  and  glossy  as  ivory,  was  now 
wan  and  flaccid  ;^the  long  bones  of 
others  projected  sharply,  and  as  it 
were  offensively  to  the  feelings  of  the 
spectators— the  over-lapping  garments 
hung  loosely  about  the  wasted  and 
feeble  persout  and  there  was  in  the 
eyes  of  all  a  dull  and  languid  motioo, 
as  if  they  turned  in  their  sockets  by 
an  effort.  They  were  all  mostly  mark- 
ed also  by  what  appeared  to  be  a  feel* 
ing  of  painful  abstraction,  which,  in 
fact,  was  nothing  else  than  that  abid* 
ing  desire  for  necessary  food,  which 
in  seasons  of  famine  keeps  perpetually 
gnawing,  as  they  term  it,  at  tbe  heart, 
and  pervades  the  system  by  that  sleep* 
less  solicitation  of  appetite,  whicb, 
like  the  presence  of  guilt,  mingles  it* 
self  up,  whilst  it  lasts,  with  every 
thought  and  action  of  one's  life.    ' 

In  this  instance  it  may  be  remeo* 
bered,  that  the  aid  which  the  poor  girl 
had  come  to  ask  from  Skinadre  was, 
as  she  said,  *'for  the  ould  couple," 
who  had,  indeed,  been  for  a  long  tuoe 
past  their  last  meal,  a  very  common 
thing  during  such  periods,  and  were 
consequently  without  a  morsel  of  food. 
The  appearance  of  her  corpse,  however, 
at  the  house,  an  event  so  unexpected, 
drove,  for  the  time,  all  feelings  of 
physical  want  from  their  minds ;  bat 
this  is  a  demand  which  will  not  be  sa- 
tisfied, no  matter  by  what  moral  power 
or  calamity  it  may  be  opposed,  and  the 
wretched  couple  were  now  a  proof 
of  it.  Their  conduct  to  those  who  did 
not  understand  this,  resembled  insanity 
or  Utility  more  than  any  tbtQg  else. 
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TlM&etiofboChveregliaailjtand  filled 
vith  ApaWtvagiM  •xpreMtonof  what  ap- 
fmnd  U>  Iw  borroTt  or  the  dull  star* 
)n^  itiipor.  which  results  from  the 
frtffol  conflict  of  two  great  opposing 
peMioiis  in  the  mind— passions*  which 
10  chii  ease  were  the  indomitable  ones 
ef  bonffcr  and  grief.  After  dusk« 
vbca  the  candles  were  lighted*  I  hey 
onie  bto  the  room  where  their 
dinghter  was  laid  out*  and  stood  for 
•ome  tine  contemplatluic  herself  and 
htr  laiant  in  silence.  Their  visages 
vrre  while  and  stonj  as  marble*  and 
ikrir  f  Tes»  now  dead  and  glassj»  were 
•srkcd  b/  DO  appearance  of  distinct 
eooscioasaeaSf  or  the  usual  expression 
«f  nason*  Thej  had  no  sooner  ap» 
fKsredf  ihao  the  sympathies  of  the 
SMnabled  neighbours  were  deeply  ex* 
dtcdy  and  there  was  nothing  heard 
fior  some  minutes*  but  groans*  sob- 
Uags*  and  general  grief.  Both  stood 
f^r  a  short  time*  and  looked  with 
sassement  about  them.  At  length* 
tW  old  maa  taking  the  hand  of  his 
wife  in  his*  snid 

*•  Kathleen,  what's  this?-.what  ails 
WftJ    1  want  something.** 

**  Too  do*  Brian — ^you  do.  There's 
?ffjfy  there*  and  her  chtltl*  poor 
thing ;  see  bow  quiet  they  are  I  Oh* 
ku«  she  loTed  that  child  I  an'  see* 
dsrlia'^ob*  see  how  she  keeps  her 
arm  about  it«  for  fear  any  thing  might 
ksfipeB  it*  or  that  any  one  might  take 
vt  away  from  her ;  but  that's  her*  all 
evcr^-Ishe  iaoed  everr  thing.'* 

**  Ay*"  said  the  old  man*  **  I  know 
hew  she  loved  it ;  but*  somehow*  she 
was  etcr  and  always  afeard*  poor 
th.ag^  of  eeemin*  over  fond  of  it  be- 
far*  nsi  or  before  strangers*  bekase 
ypukaow  tKe  poor  unhappy— bekase 
ytu  kaow— .what  was  I  goin'  to  say  ? 
•^  ey»  aft*  lit  tell  yon*  although. I 
d^kX  lei  on  to  her*  still  I  loved 
t^  poor  little  thing  myself— ay* 
c4  L  Bot*  ah  I  Kathleen^  wasn't 
ibt  tW  good  an*  the  lovin*  daugh* 

The  old  wonao  raised  her  head, 
sad  looked  searchiogly  around  the 
nm^  Shm  seemed  uneasy*  and  gave 
s  ghastly  eaule*  which  it  was  difficult 
te  aadeeetaad.  She  then  looked  into 
Wr  haibapit*s  face*  af^er  which  she 
taasd  her  eyea  upon  the  countenances 
«f  the  early  dead  who  lay  before  her, 

to  them,  stooped  and 
iato  their  still  but  coin- 


posed  faces.  She  then  put  her  hand 
upon  her  daughter's  forehead*  touched 
her  lips  with  her  fingers*  carried  her 
hand  down  along  her  arm*  and  felt 
the  pale  features  of  the  baby  with  a 
look  of  apparent  wonder ;  and  whilst 
she  did  this*  the  old  man  Mi  the  room 
and  passed  into  the  kitchen. 

*•  For  God's  love*  an' take  her  away/* 
said  a  neighbouring  woman*  with  tears 
in  her  eyes ;  <'  no  one  can  stand  this.** 

**  No*  no***  exclaimed  another  ;  *'it's 
best  to  let  her  have  her  own  will ;  for 
until  they  both  shed  plenty  of  tears, 
they  won't  get  the  b«tther  of  the 
shock  her  unexpected  death  gave 
them." 

"Is  it  thrue  that  Tom  Dalton'a 
gone  mad,  too  ?**  asked  another ;  <<  for 
it's  reported  he  is." 

*'  No  ;  but  they  say  he's  risin*  the 
counthry*  to  punish  Dick  o'  the 
Grange  and  Darby  Skinadre — the  one* 
he  says*  for  putt  in'  his  father  and 
themselves  out  o'  their  farm  ;  and  the 
other  for  hein'  the  death*  he  says*  of 
poor  Peggy  there  and  the  child ;  an' 
for  takin'*  or  offerin'  to  take  the  farm 
over  their  heads." 

The  old  woman  then  looked  around, 
and  asked — 

"  Where  is  Brian  ?  Bring  him  to 
me— I  want  him  here.  But  wait**' 
she  added ;  •*  I  will  find  him  myself." 

She  immediately  followed  him  into 
the  kitchen*  where  the  poor  old  man 
was  found  searching  every  part  of  the 
house  for  food. 

*'  What  are  you  looking  for*  Brian?" 
asked  another  of  his  neighbours. 

"  Oh,"  he  replied,  **  I  am  dyin'  wid 
fair  hunger — wid  fair  hunger*  and  I 
want  something  to  ait;"  and  as  ho 
spoke*  a  spasm  of  agony  came  over  his 
face.  ^  Ah*"  he  added*  <'if  Alick  was 
livin' — if  Alick  was  livin*  wid  us*  it 
isn't  this  way  we'd  be*  for  what  can 
poor  Peggy  do  for  us*  aAher  her  "  mis* 
jortwuf  However*  she  is  a  good 
girl — a  good  daughter  to  us*  an'  will 
make  a  good  wife*  too*  for  all  that  has 
happened  yet ;  for  sure  they  wor  both 
young  and  foolish*  an*  Tom  is  to  mar* 
ry  her.  She  is  now  all  we  have  to 
depend  on*  poor  thing*  an'  it  wrings 
my  heart  to  catch  her  in  lonesome 
places*  cry  in'*  as  if  her  heart  would 
break  ;  for*  poor  thing*  she's  sorry-, 
sorry  for  her  fault*  an*  for  the  shame 
an*  sorrow  it  has  brought  her  to ;  an* 
that's  what  makes  her  pray,  too^so  often 
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as  she  does ;  but  God*8  good,  an'  hell 
forgive  her>  bekaise  she  has  repented." 

**  Brian,"  said  the  wife,  *'  come  away ; 
come  away  till  I  show  jou  something.' 

As  she  spoke,  she  led  him  into  the 
other  room. 

*'  There,"  she  proceeded,  '*  there  is 
our  dearest  and  our  best — food — oh, 
I  am  hungry  too ;  but  I  don't  care 
for  that — sure  the  mother's  love  is 
stronger  than  hunger  or  want  either  ; 
but  there  she  is,  that  was  wanst  our 
pride,  an'  our'  delight,  an'  what  is  she 
now  ?  She  needn  t  cry  now,  the  poor 
heart-broken  child, — she  needn't  cry 
now, — all  her  sorrow  and  all  her  shame 
and  all  her  sin  is  over.  She'll  hang 
her  bead  no  more,  nor  her  pale  cheek 
won't  get  crimson  at  the  sight  of 
any  one  that  knew  her  before  her 
fall ;  but  for  all  her  sin  in  that  one 
act,  did  her  heart  ever  fail  to  you  or 
me?  Was  there'ever  sich  love,  an*  care 
an'  respect^  as  she  paid  us  ?  an*  we 
wouldn't  tell  her  that  we  forgave 
her ;  we  wor  too  hard-hearted  for 
that,  an'  too  wicked  to  say  that  one 
word  that  she  longed  for  so  much — 
oh,  an'  she  our  only  one — but  now — 
daughter  of  our  hearts — now  we  for- 

S*ve  you  when  it's  too  late — for,  Brian, 
ere  they  are  I  there  they  lie  in  their 
last  sleep— the  sleep  that  they  will 
never  waken  from  I  an'  it's  well  for 
them,  for  they*!!  waken  an*  rise  no 
more  to  care  an*  tbrouble  an'  sorrow 
an' shame  I    There  they  lie — see  how 

aoiet  an'  calm  they   both  lie  there, 
be  poor  broken  branch,  an*  the  little 
withered  flower  1 " 

The  old  man's  search  for  food  in 
the  kitchen  had  ^iven  to  the  neigh- 
bours the  first  intimation  of  their 
actnal  distress,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
it  was  discovered  that  there  was  not 
a  single  mouthful  of  any  thing  in  the 
house«  nor  had  they  tasted  a  morsel 
since  the  morning  before,  when  they 
took  a  little  gruel,  which  their  daugh- 
ter made  for  them.  In  a  moment, 
with  all  possible  speed,  the  poor 
creatures  about  them  either  went  or 
sent  for  sustenance,  and  in  many  a 
case,  almost  the  last  morsel  was  shared 
with  them,  and  brought,  though  scanty 
and  humble,  to  their  immediate  aa- 
sistance.  In  this  respect  there  is  not 
in  the  world  any  people  so  generous 
and  kind  to  their  fellow-creatures  as 
th*  Iriab*  or  wfaoae  sympathies  arc  so 

of  AckMn^  want,  or  dealli.     It  ta 


the  tear  alone  they  are  willing  to  be- 
stow— oh  no — whatever  c;in  be  done— 
trhatever  aid  can  be  given — whatever 
kindness  rendered — or  consolation  of- 
fered, even  to  the  last  poor  ihillingi 
or  "  the  very  bit  out  of  the  mouth," 
as  they  say  themselves,  will  be  given 
with  a  good  will,  and  a  sincerity  that 
might  in  vain  be  looked  for  elsevhere. 
But  alas  I  they  know  what  it  is  to 
want  this  consolation  and  assistance 
themselves,  and  hence  their  prompti- 
tude and  anxiety  to  render  them  to 
others.  The  old  man,  touched  a  lit- 
tle by  the  affecting  language  of  his 
wife,  began  to  lose  the  duU  stony 
look  we  have  described,  and  his  eyes 
turned  upon  those  who  were  about 
him  with  something  like  meaning,  al- 
though at  that  moment  it  could  scarce- 
ly be  called  so. 

*'  Am  I  dhramin  ?**  he  asked.  **  Is 
this  a  dhrame?  What  brings  the 
people  all  about  us  ?  Where's 
Alick  from  ns — an*  stay — where's  her 
that  I  loved  best,  in  spite  of  her  folly  ? 
Where's  Pjeggy  from  me — ^therVi 
something  wrong  wid  me — an*  yet 
8he*s  not  here  to  take  care  o*  mel" 

"  Brian  dear,**  said  a  poor  famish- 
ed-looking woman  approaching  him, 
**  she's  in  a  betther  place,  poor  thing." 

**  Go  long  out  o  that,**  he  replied, 
'*and  don't  put  your  hands  on  me.** 
**  It's  Peggy's  hands  I  want  to  hare 
about  me,  an*  her  voice.  Where's 
Peggy's  voice,  I  say.  'Father  for- 
give me,'  she  said,  'forgive,  roe,  fa- 
ther, or  I'll  never  be  happy  more*— 
but  I  would'nt  forgive  her,  although 
ray  heart  did  at  the  same  time  ;  stilt 
I  didn't  say  the  word  ; — brings  her 
here,"  be  added,  «•  tell  her  I'm  ready 
now  to  forgive  her  all ;  for  she,  it's 
she  that  was  the  forgtvin'  creature 
herself;  tell  her  I'm  ready  now  to 
forgive  her  all,  an'  to  give  her  my 
blessin'  wanst  more." 

It  was  utterly  impossible  to  bear 
this  language  from  the  stunned  and 
heart-broken  father,  and  to  contem- 
plate the  fair  and  lifeless  form  of  the 
unhappy  young  creature  as  she  lay 
stretched  before  him  in  the  peaceful 
stillness  of  death,  without  t>eing  moved 
even  to  tears.  There  were,  indeed, 
few  dry  eves  in  the  house  as  he  spoke. 
'•  Oh,  brian  dear,"  said  her  weep- 
ing mother,  "  we  hi'l]»ed  ourselves  to 
break  her  heart,  as  well  as  the  rest. 
We  wouldn't  forgive  her;  we  would'nt 
ailboagh  bar  heart  waa 
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breakin'  bekBue  we .  did  not.  Ob» 
Peggy  r  sbe  conmeDced  in  Irish^  *'ob| 
our  daughter — ^girl  of  the  am  fauU  I 
the  kind»  the  affectionate,  and  the  du- 
tiful childy  to  what  oomer  of  the  world 
will  your  father  an*  myself  torn  now 
that  you're  gone  from  us?  You 
asked  us  often  an*  often  to  forgive  youy 
an' we  would  not.  You  said  you  were 
sorry,  in  the  sight  of  God  an*  of  man,  for 
your  fault— ^that  your  heart  was  sore, 
an'  that  you  fellf  our  forgiveness  would 
bring  you  consolation ;  but  we  would 
not.  Ould  man,"  she  exclaimed  ab- 
ruptly, taming  to  her  husband,  **  why 
didn't  yott  forgive  our  only  daughter  ? 
Why,  i  say,  didn't  vou  forgive  her  her 
cnefottlt—jou  wicked  ould  man,  why 
didn't  you  forgive  her  ?" 

"  Oh,  Kathleen,  I'll  die,"  he  replied 
mournfully,  ^<  I'll  die  if  I  don't  get 
something  to  akt.  Is  there  no  food  ? 
Didn't  Peggy  go  to  thry  Darby  Skina* 
dre,  an'  the  hoped,  she  said,  that  she*d 
bring  us  relief;  an*  so  she  went  upon 
our  promise  to  forgive  her  when  she'd 
come  back  wid  it." 

<*I  wish,  indeed,  I  had  a  drop  o* 
gruel  or  something  myself,*'  replied  his 
wife,  now  reminded  of  her  famished 
state  bv  his  words. 

At  this  moment,  however,  relief,  so 
hr  as  food  was  concerned,  did  come* 
The  compassionate  neighbours  began, 
one  by  one,  to  return  each  with  what- 
ever could  be  spared  from  their  own 
necessities,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a 
little  time  this  desolate  old  couple  were 
supplied  with  provisions  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  week  or  fort- 
night. 

It  i»«ot  our  intention  to  describe,  or 
rather  to  attempt  to  describe,  the  sor- 
row of  Brian  Mnrtagh  and  his  wife,  as 
soon  as  a  moderate  meal  of  food  had 
awakened  them,  as  it  were,  Arom  the 
heavy  and  stupid  frenzy  into  which  the 
shock  of  their    unhappy    daughter's 
death*' joined  to  the  pangs  of  famine, 
had  thrown  them.    It  may  be  sufficient 
to  say,  that  their  grief  was  wild,  dis- 
consolate, and  hopiiless.     She  was  the 
only  daughter  they  had  ever  had ;  and 
when  they  looked  back  upon  the  gentle 
and  unfortunate  girl's  many  virtues^ 
and  reflected  that  they  had,  up  to  her 
death,  despite  her  earnest  entreaties, 
withheld  from  her  their  pardon  for 
her  tratisgression,   they  felt,  mingled 
with  their  affliction  at  her  loss,  such 
an  oppresdve  agony  of  remorse  as  no 
language  ooold  describe* 


Many  of  the  neighbours  now' pro- 
posed the  performance  of  a  ceremony, 
which  is  frequently  deemed  necessary 
in  cases  of  frailty  similar  to  that  of 
poor   Peggnr   Murtagh;-^a  ceremony 
which,  in  the  instance  before  us,  was 
one  of  equal  pathos  and  beauty.     It 
consisted  of  a  number  of  these  humble, 
but  pious    and   well-disposed  people 
joining  in  what  is  termed  the  Litany 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  was  an 
earnest  solicitation  of  mercv,  through 
her  intercession  with  her  ^on,  for  the 
errors,  frailties,  and  sins  of  the  de- 
parted ;  and,  indeed,  when  her  youth 
and  beauty,  and  her  artlessness  and 
freedom  frpm  guile,  were  taken  into 
consideration,  in  connexion  with  her 
unexpected  death,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  this  act  of  devotion  was  as  affecting 
as  it  was  mournful  and  solemn.  When 
they  came  to  the  words,   **  Mother 
most  pure,  Mother  most  chaste.  Mo- 
ther undefiled.  Mother  most  loving, 
pray  for  A^/"— and  again  to  those, 
««  Mornine  Star,  Health  of  the  Weak, 
Refuge  of  Sinners,  Coaifortress  of  the 
Affiicted,  pray  for  her  /" — ^their  voices 
faltered,    became  broken,  and,  with 
scarcely  a  single  exception,  they  melt- 
ed into  tears.     And  it  was  a  beautiful 
thing  to  witness  these  miserable  and 
half-famished  creatures,   shrunk  and 
pinched  with  hunger  and  want,  labour- 
ing, many  of  them,  with  incipient  ill- 
ness, and  several  only  just  recovered 
from  it,  forgettine  their  own  distresses 
and  afflictions,  and  rendering  all  the  aid 
and  consolation  in  their  power  to  those 
who  stood  in  more  need  of  it  than 
themselves.      When    these    affecting 
prayers  for  the  dead  had  been  con- 
cluded, a  noise  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  a  voice  which  in  a  moment  hushed 
them  into  silence  and  awe.     The  voice 
was  that  of  him  whom  the  departed 
girl  had  loved  with  such  fatal  tender- 
ness. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,"  exclaimed 
one  of  them,  '*  let  some  of  you  keep 
that  unfortunate  boy  out ;  the  sight  of 
him  will  kill  the  ould  couple ;"  the 
woman  who  spoke,  however,  had 
hardly  concluded,  when  Thomas  Dal- 
ton  entered  t^e  room,  panting,  pale, 
tottering  through  weakness,  and  al- 
most frantic  with  sorrow  and  remorse. 
On  looking  at  the  unhappy  sight  be- 
fore him,  he  paused,  and  wiped  his 
brow,  which  was  moistened  by  ex- 
citement and  over-exertion.  There 
was  now  the'  silence  of  death  in.  tW 
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room  BO  deepf  that  the  shooting  of 
a  spark  from  one  of  the  death-candlei 
was  heard  bj  every  one  present,  an  incU 
dent  which,  small  as  it  was,  deepened 
the  melancholy  interest  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

<«  An*  that*s  it/'  he  at  last  exclaimed, 
in  a  voice  which,  though  weak,  qui- 
vered with  excess  of  agony — *'  that's 
It*  Peggy  dear — ^that's  what  your  love 
for  me  has  brought  you  to  1     An'  now 
it's  too  late,  I  can't  help  you  now, 
Peggy  dear.     I  can't  bid  you  hould 
your  modest  face  up,  as  the  darlin' 
wife  of  him  that  loved  you  betther 
than  all  this  world  besides,  but  that 
left  you,  for  all  that,  a  stained  name 
an'  a  broken  heart  1    Ay  I  an*  there's 
what    your    love    for    me    brought 
you  to!      What  can  I  do  now  for 
you,   Peggy    dear?      All    my    little 
plans  for  us  both — all  that  1  dreamt 
of  an'  hoped  to  come  to  pass,  where 
are  they  now,  P^^y  dear  ?     And  it 
wasn't  1,  Peggy,  it  was  poverty — oh 
you  know  how  I  loved  youl^it  was 
the  down-com^we  got— it  was  Dick 
o*  the  Grange,  that  oppressed  us— 
that  ruined  us — that  put  us  out  with* 
out  house  or  home — it  was  he,  and 
it  was  my  father — my  father  that  they 
say  has  blood  on  his  hand,  an'  I  don't 
doubt  it,  or  he  wouldn't  act  the  part  he 
did — it  was  he,  too,  that  prevented  me 
from  doin'  what  my  heart  encouraged 
me  to  do  for  you !     Oh  blessed  God," 
he  exclaimed,  *<wbat  will  become  of 
me  I   when  I  think  of  the  long,  sor- 
rowful, implorin'   look  she  used  to 
five  me,  1*11  go  mad — 111  go  road!<«. 
've  killed  her — I've  murdhered  her, 
an'  there's  no  one  to  take  me  up  an' 
punish  me  for  itl  An*  when  1  was  ill, 
Peggy  dear,  when  I  had  time  to  think 
on  my  sick  bed  of  all  your  love  and 
all   your   sorrow    and    distress  and 
shame  on  my  account*  I  thought  I'd 
never  see  you  in  time  to  tell  yon 
what  I  was  to  do,  an*  to  give  conso- 
lation to  your  breakin  heart ;  but  all 
that's  now  over  s  you  are  gone  from 
them  all — yon  are  gone  from  mck  an' 
like  the  lovin'  crathur  you  ever  wor, 
you  brought  our  baby  sJung  wid  you  I 
An'  when   I  think  of  it — nbf  God» 
irhen  I  think  of  it,  before  your  shame, 
my  heart's  delight,  how  your  eye  felt 
proud  out  of  me,an'how  it  smiled,  when 
It  rested  on  me.    Oh,  littleyon  thought 
Td  hould  back  to  do  you  justio^—me 
that  you  doted  on^^n*  yet  il  was  I 
that  sullied  yon— 1 1  me !    Here^**  1m 


shouted — ^'bere^  is  there  no  oat  to 
saize  a  murdherer  1 — ^no  one  to  Wisg 
him  to  justice  1" 

Those  present  now  gathered  i^ut 
him,  and  attempted  as Mst  they  might, 
to  soothe  and  pacify  him  ;  bat  in  vain. 

"  Oh,"  be  proceeded,  <<if  she  was 
only  able  to  upbraid  me — ^bnt  wbtt 
am  I  sayin* — upbraid  1  Ob,  never 
never  was  her  harsh  word  heard— oh 
nothing  ever  to  me  but  that  long 
look  of  sorrow,  that  long  look  of 
sorrow,  that  will  either  drive  me 
road,  or  lave  me  a  broken  heart  I  Thst'i 
the  look  that'll  always,  always  be  be> 
fore  me,  an'  that,  'till  death's  day, 
will  keep  me  from  ever  bein*  a  happy 
man." 

He  now  became  exhausted*  ^ad 
received  a  drink  of  water,  after  whidi 
he  wildly  kissed  her  lips,  and  bethed 
her  inanimate  face,  as  well  as  those 
of  their  infant  with  tears. 

•«  Now,*'  said  he,  at  longth ;  "now, 
Peggy  dear,  listen — so  may  God 
never  prosper  me,  if  I  don't  work 
bitther  vengeance  on  them  that  aloog 
wid  myself,  was  the  means  of  bringio* 
you  to  this — Dick  o*  the  Grange, 
an'  Darby  Skinadre,  for  if  Darby  bad 
given  you  what  you  wanted,  yoo 
might  be  yet  a  livin'  woman.  As 
for  myself,  I  care  not  what  becomes 
of  me ;  you  are  gone,  oar  child  it 
gone,  and  now  I  have  nothing  in  this 
world  that  I'll  ever  care  for — there's 
nothing  in  it  that  I'll  ever  love 
again." 

He  then  turned  to  leave  the  room, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  going  out  of 
it,  when  her  father,  who  had  nearly 
recovered  the  use  of  hia  reason, 
said — 

'*  Tom  Dal  ton,  you  are  lavm'  this 
house,  an'  may  the  curse  of  that  girl's 
father,  broken-hearted  as  yon've  \t(i 
him,  go  along  wid  yon." 

*'No,"  exclaimed  his  wife*  ''but 
may  the  blessin*  of  her  mother  rest 

rn  yon  for  the  sake  of  the  love 
bore  youl* 

**  You've  spoken  late*  Kathleen 
Murtagh*"  he  replied*  «*the  curM  of 
her  father  iron  me,  an*  will  foUj  me ; 
I  feel  it-- 

Hts  sister  then  entered  the  room 
to  brio^  him  homc^  whither  he  ac- 
companied her,  scarcely  conscious  of 
what  be  did,  and  morant  of  the 
doud  of  vei^gcanco  whicb  was  so  soon 
to  break  upon  hia  wretched  Ihther's 
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TUK  WINS  SMLLEO. 

[A  fnmA-^  mine,  who  was  in  the  9|Miniflh  legion,  brougrht  home  «  small  oil 
pa^ori^  from  YalUdoUid.  It  seems  ver j  old  ;  and,  though  not  dearlj  Intel- 
l^nUe,  it  ia  painted  with  such  .power,  that  the  impression  ne^er  leaves  my 
mx^L  It  represents  a  chamber,  to  which  a  yonng  man  stands  alone.  He  ap- 
prirs  to  be  gaaior  at  some  unseen  object  on  the  wall  near  which  he  stands.  A 
«.fl#>flass»  spilled  and  broken,  lies  near  the  chimney.  His  attitude  is  that  o« 
•  M  WnAog  forward,  as  if  to  salute  some  object  of  affection,  and  suddenly 
•urtkd  hj  aa  anezpeeted  horror.  The  open  window  shows  a  horse,  with  an 
fwpl?  addle^  standing  below  under  a  deluge  of  rain.  Such  is  the  bare  subject 
vtici  I  have  attempted  to  realise  in  the  following  verses  ;  perhaps  they  may 
ntrrett  some  one  who  knows  the  picture.  The  verse  from  Solomon's  Song, 
•t*cb  I  have  marked,  is  similarly  traoed  oa  a  leaf  in  a  wreathe  of  ivy  which 
Mrraaads  the  paiating. 

Faithfully  yours. 

What  withering  gloom  inspired  thee  ?— 

What  undeparting  woe  ? — 

Could  Genius  dream  those  stricken  eyes  ? —  * 

Could  Fancy  paint  ? — Ah*  no  1 

Woe  ia  the  heart  for  ever  1 

The  long  days  of  despair. 

The  nii^bts  whose  darkness  reached  the  sool. 

Have  left  their  record  there. 

What  story  can  I  ^hioa 
For  eyes  whose  blasted  sight 
Might  fit  Belashazxar,  as  he  g^ed  j 
Upon  the  wall  that  night  ? 

But  his  were  sunk  with  sinning — 

His  recompense  was  due : 

This  lifted  brow  holds  faithful  thoughU^ 

Those  parted  lips  are  true. 

Those  lips  with  wonder  parted — 

Tbow  lips  with  misery  Dale — 

Those  close-wrung  hands — those  withered  flowers^ 

Ah,  woe  betide  the  tale  1 

1  have  seen  death  with  hunger. 

And  lips  with  thirsting  gray ; 

But  strength  yet  nerves  those  clenching  hands. 

And  the  wine  b  thrown  away. 

Is  this  aome  ginlty  Moa 
Entrapped  into  his  snare? 
Is  it  some  murderer  who  beholds 
Hit  bleeding  victim  there  ? 

Is  it  some  prodigal's  last  hour 
Of  ruined  hope  and  youth  ? 
Ah,  no— for  round  the  ruins  creep 
The  Ivy  leaves  of  truth. 
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Or  has  black  death  bereft  him 
Of  fortune^  friend^  or  love  ? 
No — Faith  can  stand  opon  the  grave^ 
And  sorrow  look  above. 

More  like  some  trusting  pitgrim^ 
That  tracks  a  falling  star* 
Betrayed  to  ruin  by  the  beam 
That  led  his  steps  so  far. 

Or  some  forgiving  victim^ 

Unfailing  to  the  grave* 

Stabbed  by  the  hand»  mocked  by  the  beast 

He  came  to  bless  and  save« 

For  so  those  lips  are  partings 
As  they  had  closed  to  kiss» 
And  opened*  at  the  blow*  to  say^ 
**  Ah^met  wu  it  for  this  f " 

No  anger  sits  upon  them— ■> 
Ton  almost  hear  their  breath 
Choking  the  agony  that  strives 
With  something  worse  than  deatb; 

Those  Hps  apart  and  pallid 
Are  sobbine  while  they  part ; 
'Those  haoos  are  wrung*  as  though  they  strove 
To  dose  a  breaking  heart. 

The  faded  flowers  within  tfaem* 
Alas  \  thev  teH  the  story  ; 
No  more  for  him  the  eard^  shall  bloom. 
The  sky  has  lost  its  glbry  t 

That  spilled  and  broken  wine>cap 
Betrays  the  loss  divine  ; 
The  cup  is  spilled  that  held  for  hinv 
A  **  better  draught  than  wine.*^ 


tlEARIH   PACfTA   AWD  WKLLINQT05. 
dSACvLAK,  vaoM  Tiv  come 

«'  Is  there  a  wne  man  in  your  queen's  dominiooi  ?** 

Asked  Ibrahim.     The  Prinee  of  Waterloo 
Replied — **  There  cannot*  aire*  be  two  opioiona 

Of  WiUiMDsmythobrienbrnahbortt*'t 

*  SbTomon's  Song,  chap.  L  verse  3. 

f  In  the  triamphal  procession  at  Limerick,  Bfr.  Cgan,  on  the  part  of  the  brusb* 
makers,  presented  the  hero  with  a  monster  bnub,  entreatiDg  hmi  to  sweep  away 
the  abases  of  the  imperial  parliament.— <$««  Limtriek  Ckr^nide  n^w,  amdPkmJk 
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T-thj  tfat  Uito for  the  dranM has  heen 
^tdHB^  amongst  os  for  many  ]pear$» 
uti  U  Bo«r  at  its  lowest  ebb*  is  a  re- 
wuk  so  ftfltHtar,  that  its  soundness 
iff  arttr  ooestiooed.  The  Sfncretie$ 
(  •  »  that  the  misd  is  wanting  to 
f  :  w  them  in  their,  illustrations  of 
i*»  biichar  drama ;  and  the  managers 
anp  ia  despair*  because  the  pubHc  will 
b  t  rtward  with  overflowing  houses 
t^flw  sasidooos  efforts  to  illostrate  the 
i  •ft.  The  former  oeTer  had^  and 
rncr  will  hare  a  public ;  the  latter 
asrf  lest  theirs*  in  just  rciribstion  for 
pttMferiag  10  n  taste  ephemeral  ia  du- 
roso^as  it  was  coarse  in  its  indul- 
r'^Mt.  The  tnste  for  such  a  drama 
s*  buth  are  in  the  habit  of  presenting 
Ui  dsdinsd  among  all  the  intelligent 
tippuftofs  of  the  stage — or  rather  it 
''«fr  czisced.  But  that  the  taste  for 
tie  drma  in  itself—the  love  of  the 
4rsaucie  art,  whether  in  anther  or 
•--isr.  wherever  it  presents  itself  in  a 
l-rm  wsrthj  of  the  name — the  delight 
B  Msme  representation,  where  true  to 
^■MUB  natar«9  or  transporting  us 
•.ttf  those  regions  of  the  iaealy  where 
ec  taMinctiTelj  reeogniae  and  bow  be- 
'  rt  a  higher  truth — that  these  have 
f  t  dccliiM<d»  ia  manifest  to  anj  one 
«^:'  hm  careftillj  watched  the  au« 
-•oessofoor  th^trcs.  Nav,  to  ad* 
» t  ihat  they  conid  bj  possibilttv  have 
'  !med,  wonld  be  to  admit  that  we 
«tfv  bshmd  our  ancestors  in  our  feet- 
•f  fcr  the  earnest  and  the  romantic 
'^  psssioD  and  emotioot  and  for  the 
*  '  -e  sad  beantiful  in  srt  and  poetry — 
t  ^umtMom  whkb,  despite  the  mecbn- 
tocii  tsndsBcy  of  the  sge,  there  seems 
^-  U  ••  irood  warrant  for  admitting. 

^tat  the  draasn  was  to  our  forefa- 
tt'TV  is  is  ia  a  peculiar  degree  to  ns 

sMAige  frwB  the  dnst«  snd  drudgery* 
«-4  fwmmonplace  of  every*day  life — 
^7  forget*  IB  the  *'  high 
high  actions"  of  the 
>"ti  werMv  how  wero  and  wtrj, 
^  «  pmy  mad  personal  we  become  in 
'*^«:  sskd,  ealchiag  new  inspiration 
^  •  the  refreshing  breeses  of  that 
^tiir  atmospbcrs^  resome  the  routine 
ef  working  day  existence  with 
heart  and  higher  purpose.  For 
«a  M  the  harden  of  lile  presses  more 


heavily  every  year  as  our  civilization 
advances.  The  Actual  hemn  us  in  on 
every  side.  Our  faculties  of  thought 
and  action  are  all  tasked  to  the  utter- 
most in  the  practical  details  of  life ; 
and  we  are  swept  along  with  the  tor- 
rent, unable  to  do  more  than  to 
«ast  well  nigh  momentary  glances  to- 
wards those  regions  of  ideal  beauty, 
which  artists  and  poets— 

•«  SertM  eraaton  of  tauMctal  thiBfs,** 

have  conjured  up  for  us,  but  towards 
which  the  spirit  turns  with  a  yearning* 
passionate  in  proportion  to  the  obsta- 
cles to  its  gratification.  We  live  too 
fast— we  are  forced  to  live  too  fast*  to 
find  leisure  for  contemplation.  But 
the  heart*  the  imagination*  are  im- 
mortal. Each  will  make  itself  heard* 
each  will  demand  its  gratification*  let 
the  world*  with  its  practical  strivings* 
absorb  us  as  It  may.  And  where*  in  all 
the  realms  of  literature  or  art — where* 
amid  the  throng  and  turmoil  of  modem 
life*  may  both  be  satisfied  so  well  and 
so  readily  as  in  a  drama*  rich  as  is  our 
own  in  all  that  can  stimulate  the  feel- 
ings, and  quicken  and  irradiate  the  in- 
tellect? Here  the  necessity  of  our 
nature  to  escape  from  the  real  to  the 
ideal  finds  an  indulgence  which  it  can 
find  nowhere  else.  The  drama  is 
poetry  in  its  highest,  iu  moat  suggest* 
ive,  as  well  as  ita  most  compact  form. 
It  places  the  joys*  sorrows*  passions* 
fears*  struggles,  temptations,  triumphs, 
that  are  the  essence  of  poetry,  living 
before  us*  and  makes  every  spectator* 
as  it  were,  a  poet  for  the  time,  by  in- 
spiring him  with  vivid  svropathy  for 
the  passion  or  emotion  of  the  scene. 
The  drama  must,  therefore,  always 
exercise  an  influence  over  an  educated 
people,  and  never  more  than  when 
they  have  little  leisure,  or  are  too  much 
over-wrought,  to  pursue  the  calmer 
studies  of  the  closet. 

More  peculiarly  is  this  true  as  regards 
ourselves.  The  nation  that  produceil 
Shakspeare,  that  cherishes  him  as  the 
supreme  of  poets*  can  never  be  indi^ 
ferent  to  the  acted  drama.  His  plays 
were  written  for  the  stag^,  not  for  the 
study.  Not  only  is  he  the  first  of  poeu* 
he  is  also  first  of  dramatic  artists*  ia 
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skilful  construction,  in  power  of  situa- 
tion, in  interest  of  action.  Himself  an 
actor,  he  loved  and  reverenced  his  art. 
He  knew  the  power  that  lies  in  an  ac- 
tor's hands  ;  and  he  trusted  to  that 
power  to  fill  up  his  outline,  to  inform 
with  the  moving  spirit  of  life  the  be- 
ings of  his  fancy,  till  they  lived  for 
other  eyes  and  hearts  truly  and  in- 
tensely as  for  his  own.  Rare,  indeed, 
has  been,  and  ever  must  be,  the  appear- 
ance of  genius  capable  of  fully  carrying 
out  our  great  poet's  conceptions,  til]» 
oven  from  the  most  indifferent  repre- 
sentation, some  fresh  ideas  will  be  ga- 
thered—  some  clearer  views  of  the 
general  structure  of  the  play,  or  of 
the  characters  that  fill  it  The  public 
feel  this,  and  they  act  upon  the  feel- 
ing. We  see  them  attracted  by  his 
plays,  even  when  these  are  put  before 
them  poorly,  both  as  regards  per- 
formers and  scenic  appointments ;  and 
wherever  something  like  justice  is 
done  to  his  conceptions,  as  by  Miss 
Helen  Fancit,  or  Mr.  Macready  (far 
abort  of  the  standard  of  a  great  Shak- 
iperian  actor  as  that  accomplished  ar- 
tist is),  they  are  never  slow  to  recog- 
nize and  reward  the  power. 

Can  any  one  who  has  watched  the 
recent  history  of  the  stage  doubt,  that, 
if  the  tragic  drama  were  to  be  placed 
before  the  public  in  worthy  and  suit- 
able form,  there  would  no  longer  be 
left  the  shadow  of  pretext  for  main- 
taining that  the  love  of  the  drama  had 
undergone  any  decay?  Look,  for  exam- 
ple, at  the  success  which  attended  Mr. 
Macready's  admirable  revivals  of  Shak- 
speare,  some  yeara  ago  at  Drury-lane. 
His  management  was  under  taken  under 
serious  disadvantages,  both  as  regarded 
the  circumstances  in  which  be  found 
the  theatre,  and  in  the  materials 
for  carryinff  out  his  purpose  whieh 
lay  within  nis  command.  For  the 
first,  the  buffooneries,  and  indecen- 
cies, which  had  degraded  what  should 
have  been  the  temple  of  national  lite- 
rature and  of  art,  into  a  haunt  of  folly 
and  vice,  had  perverted  the  taste  of 
that  large'  class  of  play-goers,  who 
seek  the  theatre  for  mere  excitement, 
whilst  it  had  driven  from  its  walls  thoso 
to  whom  the  drama  was  a  study,  and 
intellectual  recreation.  The  latter  were 
to  be  won  once  more  into  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  theatre — the  former  were 
to  be  taught  to  find  pleasure  in  some- 
thing higher  than  the  splendours   of 


spectacle*  or  the  meretricious  fascina- 
tions of  the  ballet.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  old  companies  of  performers  had  all 
been  broken  up,  and  a  company  was  to 
be  brought  together  new  to  each  other-^ 
in  itself,  a  drawback  of  a  very  serioua 
kind, — and  for  the  most  part  unaccus- 
tomed to  that  long  course  of  severe 
training  which  is  necessary  for   the 
accomplishment  of  agood  actor.     Over 
these  difficulties^  the   energy,  intelli- 
gence, and  predominating  will  of  Mr. 
Macready,  in  a  great  measure,  tri- 
umphed.    Mind  resumed  the  place  of 
**  inexplicable  dumb-show  and  noise" — 
spectacle  was  rendered  subservient  to 
the  illustration  of  the  poet.     The  pvb- 
lie  hailed  the  change  with  rapture,  and 
seconded,  most  liberally,  the  efforts  to 
establish  a  pure  taste,  and  to  present 
the  masterfMeces  of  dramatic  art  in  a 
manner,  in  some  degree  worthy  of  the 
poet's  conceptions.    These  efforts  were 
discontinued  from  causes,  we  belierc^ 
entirely  private — public,  at  least,  only 
in  so  far  as  the  public  were  losers  by 
the  result  —  certainly  not  from  any 
lukewarmness  on  their  part.  Had  tbey 
been  continued,  it  may  fairly  be  pre* 
sumed,  that  the  cause  of  the  dnunn 
would  have  been  materially  benefited. 
There  were,  no  doubt,  many  and  grave 
errors  in  Mr.  Macready's  management/ 
which  it  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  con* 
sider,  but  it  must  always  he  regarded 
with  grateful  recollection  by  many,  who 
then  received  higher  and  mere  vivid 
impressions  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
stage,  than  they  had  ever  before  ima- 
gined. 

The  difficulties  that  would  attend 
the  revival  of  a  similar  enterprise  are 
now  infinitely  augmented.  Not  that 
public  support  would  be  wanting—not 
that  an  equal  amount  of  presi&ig  in- 
telligence could  not  be  commanded. 
The  resources  of  the  antiquary,  the 
machinist,  and  the  scene-painter,  are 
equally  ready  now  as  before.  The  whole 
dead  machinery  of  the  stage,  the  firame* 
work  of  the  picture  is  equally  nt  eom* 
mand.  But  where  are  the  actors  ?  We 
neither  have  them  now,  nor  do  we  tee 
much  prospect  of  having  tbem.  It  i» 
they,  we  maintain,  who  have  declined  ; 
not  the  taste  for  the  drama.  Place  m 
Kemble,  a  Siddons,  a  Kean  upon  the 
stage,  surround  tbem  with  that  chisler 
of  able  and  practised  artists,  who  vied 
with  them  in  their  great  delineationii  of 
character  and  passion,  and  see  whether 
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tW  fMk  vooU  be  lew  forward  than 
WCurt  to  do  bomago  to  their  geniiu  I 
S»  iar  »  tttdiAereiice  to  ezoellence 
hvm  biiflf  cbtf aderistie  of  the  tim^y 
iW  it  MiBMi  to  ttiy  that  there  ia  onl j 
I'M)  gmt  an  c^gcmcaa  to  hail  evea 
tW  mmUmam  of  power*  and  to  crown 
ft  with  the  hm9  aod  rewards  that 
ttw  «ld  be  reaerved  oolj  for  greatneas. 
%<••  peevltarity  of  maaner»  tome  un* 
aHMl  frbencttoe  of  atjle*  some  mere 
truk  of  art— aajrthiog  in  abort*  that 
K  net  ef  the  oaoal  mo  of  oommon- 
cttrreot*  aa  evidence  of 
B«t  the  prevailing  cone  of 
aediocric J  baa»  with  one  or  two 
Mfaeal  caoiptiooa*  lettled  npon  the 
lUf^  aa  npon  literatore  and  art*  and 
«•  eMi  o«r  ojrea  bopeleftnlj  around 
hr  evid— ce  of  that  hiffh  ambition 
Md  pat>nu  etriTing  towarda  greatness* 
«b^  Bftlr  the  stages  of  Drary-Lane 
•ad  Cevenl*  Garden  illastriona  during 
Chi  bit  generation, 
it  Mems  aa  if  grealneas  then  pro* 
aafnnaa  fsnini  fostered  ge- 
iodeed*  we  believe  thej  ever 
••tL  Sjvpnthj  aod  emulation  stimn* 
Uicd  ftoiltaes*  that  bad  else  been  dor- 
■sat*  to  join  in  the  glorioua  struggle 


MbUltete, 
iti»lU 


The  skOly  tntelKgenee*  and  enthusi- 
of  each  labovrcr  in  the  aaroe  noble 
ft»d  r»ncted  &voarabl^  upon  the  other* 
ta4  all  aUaioed  a  higher  excellence 
CMo  ihev  eonld  have  rcaebed,  had  each 
Ur«  bA  to  porsoe  his  aspirations 
■  tvfj  and  atone.  We  see  the  opera- 
^»«  of  thb  principle  in  the  iTrieal 
Itahaa  epcrm  of  Her  Majesty's  thea^ 
^•.  There  nil  the  pertormera  are 
of  the  art*— -all  have  risen 
pQssoon  bv  the  labour  and 
of  7«ara  bestowed  in  the 
of  great  original  powers. 
in£vidnal  b  diatinguisbed  by 
•  *«#  necnliar  gifia.  In  combina- 
'M«  fLtj  prodooe  eflbcta  of  sur- 
psai^g  CBeelleoee.  The  collision  of 
'■a*  ^oaitire  of  one  perfoi  mer  with 
'Aete  of  aooclirr*  eorreeta  faults,  deve* 
ideasi  suggests  new  com* 
A  sdiool  where  even  ae* 
artbts  maj  learn*  u  thus 
the  pttbltc  reap  the  results 
■raaical  taste  which 
n<muirod  under  the  influ- 


Let  us  imagine  a  national  theatre 
with  a  company  of  corresponding  ex- 
cellence* with  genius  for  the  tragic 
drama  eoaal  to  that  of  Grisi*  Lablache 
and  Mario  in  the  lyrical*  and  with  the 
same  predominating  taste  and  intelli- 
gence in  all  the  details  of  the  scene  1 
Can  it  be  doubted*  that  such  a  theatre 
would  command  the  warmest  support 
of  all  the  intelligence  of  the  time*  of 
all  those  sections  of  society  who  are  at 
present  repelled  from  our  theatres  bj 
immI  plays  and  worse  acting?  Unaoes- 
tionably  it  would.  But  alas!  the  hopa 
of  such  a  theatre  and  of  such  actors  ia 
a  remote  one  indeed. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem*  it  is 
nevertheless  the  fact,  that  the  increas- 
ing love  for  the  drama  has  debased  its 
quality  and  lowered  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  performers.  The  demand 
for  the  latter  has  outrun  the  supply* 
and  inferior  talent  is  conseqoentlv  ele- 
vated to  a  position  tw  above  what  it 
formerly,  could  have  obtained.  So 
long  as  dramatic  performances  were 
limited  to  a  few  theatres*  the  leading 
actors  were  concentrated  within  their 
walls*  and  they  were  regarded  by  the 
profession  generally,  as  the  goal  of  ho- 
nourable distinction*  for  which  it  waa 
their  ambition  to  qualify  themselves. 
Within  these  theatres  a  system  of 
rigid  discipline  was  maintiuoed*  and  a 
high  standard  of  excellence  preserved. 
The  ideas  of  the  great  per^rmer8  of 
former  times  were  handed  down*  and 
the  genius  of  the  actor  availed  itself 
of  the  conceptions  and  experience  of 
hu  predecessors.  The  whole  resources 
of  art  were  then  brought  in  aid  of  the 
original  powers  of  the  actors.  In  the 
provinces,  again*  the  theatres  of  Edin- 
burgh and  other  places  were  consi- 
dered as  schools  for  the  training  of 
young  actors.  The  same  high  stan- 
dard of  excellence  was  there  placed 
before  them  by  the  managers*  and 
maintained  by  the  occasional  vuita 
of  the  great  actors*  who  kept  alive 
within  their  younger  brethren  the 
ambition  of  distinction*  while  they 
illustrated  the  means  by  which  it  was 
to  be  obtained.  Years  were  then  not 
thought  too  much  for  the  practice  of 
the  subordinate  parts  of  the  profession* 
years  of  severe  application  and  study* 
in  which  habits  of  observation  were  ac- 
quired and  ripened*  and  practical  dex- 
terity attained  in  an  art  where  it  is  only 
to  be  arrived  at  by  patient  and  per- 
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•everinff  zeal.  The  plajHi  too,  whtch 
then  held  possession  of  the  stage  were 
plays  of  character  and  passion.  To 
embody  them,  knowledge  of  life  and 
of  the  heart  were  indispensable,  and  the 
actor  could  not  escape  into  that  mere 
sparkle  and  dash  of  manner,  which  car- 
ries most  of  our  performers  success- 
fully through  the  extravagance  and 
caricature  of  the  staple  pieces  of  the 
present  day.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, a  class  of  performers  grew  up,—* 
well  studied  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  their  art ;  and  there  was  no  leading 
provincial  theatre  which  could  not 
shew  within  its  company  more  than  one 
actor  of  a  higher  stamp  than  will  now 
be  found  in  any  except  the  leading 
metropolitan  theatres. 

But  we  hare  changed  all  this.  Ac* 
tors,  like  other  people,  live  in  a  hurry 
now-a-days.  The  stepd  to  greatness 
afe  forgot  in  the  eagerness  to  achieve 
it.  They  must  run  before  they  can 
walk,  and,  like  Bottom,  put  in  for  the 
topping  parts  without  scruple.  The 
patience  of  genius,  one  of  its  inherent 
qualities,  is  clean  banished  from  our 
tneatres;  and,  if  an  actor  can  but 
command  a  trifle  of  applause  in  some 
minor  part,  he  takes  it  as  a  sure  sign 
that  he  has  the  stuff  of  a  Kean  within 
him,  and  that  nature  and  his  inborn 
greatness  are  wrongfully  depressed 
by  the  jealousy  and  ignorance  of  bis 
manager.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  de- 
mand for  actors  which  the  increase 
of  theatres,  especially  under  the  re- 
cent Licensing  Act,  has  created,  gives 
only  too  much  scope  for  the  indulgence 
of  this  vanity,  for  it  holds  out  a  pre- 
mium to  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  ta- 
lent, however  raw,  which  acquirement 
and  long  years  of  experience  were  for- 
merly nnable  to  command. 

In  this  way  companies  are  perpetu- 
ally changing — ^habits  of  patient  perse- 
verance, and  mutual  emulation  are 
lost.  Acting  ceases  to  be  an  art,  and 
becomes  the  ro<'re  assumption  o{  dress 
and  language,  without  an  attempt  at 
imperiionatint^  character.  Then,  too, 
managers  finds  that  they  cannot  get  up 
the  sterling  plays  and  comedies  that  fil- 
led their  theatres  of  old,  and  seek  a 
fitter  occupation  for  the  abilities  of  their 
performers  in  melo-drama  and  bur- 
lesque. Matters  grow  worse  and  worse. 
The  better  class  of  playgoers  desert 
the  theatre ;  attractions  of  coarser  grain 
mast  be  found  for  those  who  remain. 


The  powers  of  the  actors  themselvee 
degenerate,  because  they  have  neither 
the  ambition,  nor  the  scope  to  improve  ; 
and  thus  the  majority  of  our  provin* 
cial  theatres  threaten  in  the  long  ran 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  g^llerie>, 
which,  under  the  state  of  things  we 
have  represented,  have  become  their 
chief  support. 

How  this  state  of  things  is  to  be  re- 
formed, and  the  drama  restored  to  » 
condition  commensurate  with  its  own 
dignity  and  the  intelligence  of  the  time, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see.  It  h  not  from 
without,  we  apprehend,  that  the 
remedy  is  to  oume.  The  public 
cannot  supply  dramatic  or  any  other 
power — they  can  only  encourage  it» 
and  encourage  it  they  will,  wbet»- 
ever  it  comes  before  them.  The 
fault  is  not  theirs,  if  the  theatre* 
be  deserted,  when  they  visit  them  only 
to  be  disappointed— Iperbaps  disgusted. 
They  cannot  be  expected  to  leave  home, 
and  home  studies  and  enjoyments,  and 
to  lay  out  money  for  the  privilege  of 
seeing  incapable  actors  and  plays  that 
minister  neither  amusement,  nor  io- 
strnetion.  The  evil  is  in  this — ^that  tbe 
stage,  generally,  is  below  the  intefleet 
of  the  time,  not  above  it,  as  it  should  be. 
From  itself,  then,  and  from  its  profcs- 
sors,  the  reformation  of  its  deftcta 
must  flow.  Let  these  rise  to  the  level 
of  the  current  taste  araonstt  the  edo- 
cated  classes.  Let  actors  Team  to  a|>- 
prectate  the  importance  and  dignity  of 
their  own  artf  and  strive,  as  of  old,  to 
ffuide  and  elevate  the  taste  and  iotel. 
lect  of  their  audience — let  them  re- 
member that  they  may  become  the  ex- 
ponents  of  the  noblest  poetry  in  th« 
world,  and  exercise  a  sway  over  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  thousands,  such 
as  even  great  orators  have  it  rarely  in 
their  power  to  exert ;  and  they  nsaj 
then  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  the 
nation,  and  make  their  profesnon  at 
once  lucrative  and  honorable  to  tbeea- 
selves. 

The  first  step  towards  this  remit* 
will  be  the  steadfast  contemplation  of 
their  profession  as  a  great  and  enno* 
bling  art,  the  object  of  which  it  to 
pourtray  the  many-coloured  fbrou  of 
life  and  emotion,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
refine  the  feelings,  to  elevate  the  mind, 
to  educate  the  taste— an  art  that  bringa 
to  bear  on  its  exercise,  a  wide  ami 
searching  knowledge  of  the  hamao 
heart ;  an  acquaintance  with  the  per. 
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fret  fbms  and  groupingv  of  painting 
and  scnlptnre;  a  vivid  apprehension  of 
the  tabtiett  beaatiee  of  poetry  in  its 
bigfaest  form.  In  all  things  the  actor 
most  learn  to  think  of  his  art  first,  and 
of  himself  as  subordinate  to  it.  Let 
liira  striye  to  raise  it,  and  he  cannot 
hj\  to  rise  with  it  Let  it  be  his  first 
care  that  the  work  be  presented  to 
the  spectator*  lifelike  and  compkte,  as 
it  was  mottlded  in  the  poet's  brain, 
each  part  carefollj  finished  in  itselfj  and 
bearing  its  due  relation  to  those  around. 
Vttdtmoma  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to 
OtkeUot  nor  Jaeqmes  slurred  over,  be- 
cause BoMaHwd  fills  a  more  prominent 
place  in  the  eyes  of  the  audience.  All 
are  important,  all  worthy  of  a  perfor- 
mer's best  care  in  giving  to  them  pre- 
cisely that  importance  in  the  scene, 
which  the  poet  had  in  view. 

We  know  how  little  of  this  spirit 
prevails  on  our  stage  now — ^how  little 
of  it  has  perhaps  ever  prevailed.    Per- 
formers judge  of  plays  and  of  parts, 
with    reference  solely  to  their  own 
share  in  them.     The  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  the  drama,  as  a  whole,  never 
occupies  their  thoughts.     It  would  be 
well  if  thej  would  take  a  lesson  in  this 
from  the  Continent.     There  a  great 
actress  will  not  hesitate  to  assume  a 
subordinate  part^  and  to  throw  her 
best  powers  into  it,  if  need  be  ;  as  we 
have  known  in  the  case  of  SchrBdert 
who  followed  a  majestic  performance 
of  Lady  Macbeth  on  one  night  by 
undertaking  Lady  Capulet  the  next. 
What  her  views  on  the  subject  were 
may  be  gathered  from  her  answer  to 
a  friend,  who  expressed  surprise  at  her 
undertaking  so  insignificant  a  part. 
**  Insignificant !  a  character  of  Shak- 
speare*s  insignificant  r*  So,  too,  when 
an  actor  of  some  eminence  refused  a 
minor  part  in  one  of  SchiUer*s  plays, 
at  the   Weimar  theatre,  Goethe,  as 
Eckerman  tells  us,  answered  him,  **  if 
you  will  not  play  it,  I  will  play  it  my- 
self ;*'  and  he  would  have  done  it,  too, 
had  the  recusant  not  succumbed.    Un- 
fortunately, some  of  even  our  gpreatest 
performers  appear  to  have  possessed 
little  of  this  spirit ;  they  have  felt  a  mor- 
bid dread  of  letting  themselves  down,  by 
playing  anything  but  leading  parts;  and 
by  always  acting  upon  this  fear,  they 
have,  perhaps,  made  it  well-grounded. 
At  all  events,  they  have  done  this  pre- 
judice to  the  cause  of  the  drama,  that 
they  hav«  aeonstoroed  audiences  to  go 


to  see  this  or  that  particular  performer, 
and  not  to  see  the  play  as  a  whole  put 
upon  the  stage,  in  all  respectSf  in  the 
best  possible  style. 

A  reformation,  such  as  we  have 
pointed  at,  can  only  come  by  slow 
degrees ;    perhaps,    only  in  another 
generation.     It  must  be  commenced 
by  one  or  more  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  or  by  the  efforts 
of  some  actor  of  genius,  sufficient  to 
arrest  and  direct  the  public  taste,  and 
to  inspire  a  new  feeling  into  the  pro- 
fession.    There  never  was  a  time,  we 
believe,  more  favourable  to  the  at- 
tempt than  the  present,  if  the  stage 
could  but  fumisn  the  man  or  men  to 
make  it«     The  want  of  a  good  theatre 
for  the  higher  drama  is  deeply  felt  in 
the  metropolis,  where  both  the  great 
theatres  have  been  handed  over  to 
opera  and  ballet,  and  the  only  other 
well  appointed  theatre,  the  Haymar- 
ket,  is  devoted  almost  exclusively,  and 
indeed,  has  a  company  only  adapted  to 
comedy.     But  strongly  as  it  is  fe1t«  any 
imperfect  attempt  to  establish  a  theatre 
to  supply  this  void  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, fail ;  because,  nothing  short  of 
excellence  will  satisfy  such  an  audience 
as  it  must  depend  on  for  success.  And 
we  do  not  well  see  how  any  attempt 
could,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
be  otherwise  than  imperfect,    seeine 
that  such  talent  as  does  exist  coula 
only  be  brought  together  at  an  expense 
which  no  theatre  of  proper  dimensions 
could  warrant. 

Small  as  the  grounds  for  nourish- 
ing it  may  be,  we  cannot  surrender  the 
hope,  that  a  better  race  of  performers 
may  yet  arise,  with  higher  ideas  of 
their  art,  and  greater  accomplishments 
than  the  majority  of  those  now  upon 
the  stage.  The  jprejudice  against  the 
dramatic  profession  has  greatly  dimi- 
nished, and  it  is  the  fault  of  its  own 
members,  that  it  is  not  already  extinct 
in  all  quarters  where  its  existence 
could  be  regretted.  It  holds  out  great 
prizes  to  ambition,  in  the  shape  both 
of  fame  and  fortune.  Excellence  in  it 
is  the  passport  to  society ;  and  it  de- 
mands no  more  labour  in  its  study, 
than  is  expended,  too  often  thanklessly, 
in  the  education  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. That  it  does  not  number 
more  educated  men  within  its  ranks  is 
therefore  surprising.  Of  course,  to  be 
a  great  actor,  as  to  be  a  gpreat  states- 
man or  great   lawyer,  demands  the 
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rare  gift  of  genius.  But  why  should 
we  not  have  as  many  highly  accom- 
plished  actors,  at  leasts  as  we  hare 
statesmen  and  lawyers,  created  more 
by  the  force  of  study  and  persever- 
ance, than  by  great  natural  powers? 
If  our  view  of  the  art  be  correct,  no 
scholar  or  gentleman  need  to  blush 
at  the  adoption  of  the  profession ;  nor 
will  he  turn  back  from  it,  despite  the 
many  disturbances  to  enthusiasm  and 
self-respect  which  he  may  encounter 
within  it.  No  doubt,  he  will  need  all 
his  enthusiasm,  all  the  reliance  on  his 
own  ideal  of  his  art  to  sustain  him 
through  the  degradations  and  discom- 
forts that  beset  it.  But  no  profession 
18  entirely  free  from  these,  and  the 
theatrical  profession  is  not  without 
compensations  for  its  sorest  trials. 

For  ourselves,  it  appears  to  us  that 
there  b  almost  no  position  which  sup- 
plies so  many  gratifications  of  those 
tastes  and  motives  which  influence  the 
best  natures  m  those  of  a  great  actor 
or  actress.  Their  greatness  presup- 
poses ouick  and  keen  sensibility,  and 
sympatnies  warm  and  comprehensive. 
Their  studies  lie  among  the  master- 
pieces of  art,  of  learning,  intellect,  and 
poetry.  The  painter  or  sculptor  is 
not  more  free  to  indulge  his  love  for 
nature  in  its  boundless  variety  of  gran- 
deur and  beauty,  or  to  follow  the 
tportings  of  imagination  through  the 
bright  world  of  dream,  and  poetry, 
andf  romance.  Like  the  painter,  too, 
great  actors  are  the  stewards  of  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  gifted  to  probe 
her  most  recondite  recesses,  to  appre- 
hend the  spirit  of  all  forms  and  pas- 
sions. The  human  heart,  in  all  its 
phases  of  power  and  weakness,  is  their 
Kingdom.  The  pleasures  and  pains  of 
many  lives  are  theirs.  The  beings  be- 
gotten  of  the  poet's  brain  live  again  in 
them.  They  rise  with  their  greatness-^ 
bend  with  their  mighty  griefs— are 
swayed  by  their  passionate  impulses- 
glow  with  their  intense  ioys,  that  rush 
along  the  blood,  and  •*  feel  almost  like 
pain."  They  may  shake  off  the  tram- 
mels of  vulgar  life,  and  move  in  the 
pure  regions  of  the  ideal.  They  are 
the  Imogen  or  the  Othello  of  the  hour. 
With  all  these  internal  and  external 
resources,  and  incentives,  and  sup- 
ports, they  wield,  too,  an  influence 
over  the  hearts  of  others — one  hour  of 
which  many  noble  natures  would  al- 
most purchase  with   life;    au  influ- 


ence great  as  that  of  tbe  greatest 
poets  and  artists,  and,  in  the  direct 
expression  of  the  homage  which  it 
commands,  second  not  even  to  that 
called  forth  by  the  highest  oratory,  in- 
spiring and  illuminating  with  eye,  and 
voice,  and  language,  and  shaking,  with 
its  *' oracular  thunder,** 

'*  The  listenlBf  m«I  in  the  ■■■puiSirt  Mood.* 

In  the  plenitude  of  inspiration,  and 
armed  with  language,  the  mere  utter- 
ance of  which  is  a  potent  spell,  tbe 
great  actor  feels  and  knows,  that  the 
minds  of  the  listening  thousands  before 
him  are  within  his  grasp,  and  that  be 
may  turn  and  wind  them  whidi  wsy 
he  will; — fascinate,  sabdoe,  exalt, 
alarm,  distract.  Their  very  souls  are 
his  for  the  time.  He  sees  his  power 
in  the  smiling  eye,  the  rigid  muscle, 
or  the  rush  of  tears.  An  impalpable 
sympathy  convinces  him  of  his  triumph, 
and  he  leaves  the  stage  with  the  deaf- 
ening plaudits  in  his  ears  of  men  and 
women  of  all  grades,  and  all  degrees 
of  mental  and  moral  culture,  whose 
will  and  feelings  have  been  surrendered 
to  bis  control  for  hours,  pealing  the 
assurance  that  he  has  put  his  idea  into 
act,  and  inspired  his  audience  with  the 
vivid  image  of  some  lofty  character, 
that  may  affect  their  own  being  bene- 
ficially for  life.  The  actor  may  be 
above  his  audience ;  but  he  can  always 
in  some  measure  lift  them  towards 
himself — eye  speaking  to  eye,  and 
tongue  to  ear,  and  motion  to  sense,  as 
we  feel  ourselves  exalted  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  nobler  nature.  Not  so  is  it 
with  the  philosopher  or  the  poeL  They 
are  in  advance  of  their'  time.  Their 
audience  is  to  seek.  Not  in  the  flush- 
ed cheek  and  kindling  eye  of  their  fel- 
low-men— not  in  outspoken  plaudits 
or  vivid  svmpathy,  must  they  expect 
solace  and  support  amid  the  doubts 
and  depressions  that  beset  genius,  but 
in  tbe  light  of  their  own  high  endea- 
vours and  noble  studies.  Cdmlj  tbvy 
abide  their  time,  knowing  the  truth 
which  our  own  Anster  has  beautifully 
adapted  from  Goethe — 

•*  Thf  trul}  frvX,  th«  genalsr,  the  MMIat, 
lutu  ti  ilow  way  m  tilrsrc.  end  Uib  hati 
Win«  fr  Ml  tliv  aluw  rr^nl  of  After-Une 
'Ihcim.triitiable  wr«*Ui,  hii  btsl,  hie  lole  r» 

Yet  who  shall  say,  which  is  tbe  more 
desirable  triumph — the  actor's  or  the 
poet's — the  assurance  of  snocees  of  tbe 
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•M^tb*  mi^Tinfrs    of  the  other? 

Aa4  tbt  fiune  itself  1     To  how  few  is 

It  aore  than  a  name;  a  name  that 

Uftfftt  M  stronger  impression  on  the 

«r  this  those  of  Polos,  or  (Ea^ros, 

or  Rofctas*  the  great  actors  of  anti- 

esiiT^  or  Barliage*  or  Better  ton,  or 

N  iJoos  ?    Their  spirits  do  not,  it  is 

tms,  *  rule  os  from  their  tomb^/*  as 

do  those  of  Phidias*  or  Raphael,  or 

HocB«r,  Of  Milton.     Bat  is  not  their 

eeiDorj  as  familiar  to  as,  as  sugges- 

tivt  to  o«r  thoaghts,  as  the  great  pro- 

portioB  of  those  illnstrioos  names  that 


-te 


%«dMi»UdilM  inmfr* 


Aad  snretj  not  unmeet  it  is,  that  they 
i^^old  be  ao  remembered,  when  it  is 
^osid«red  how  great  and  salutary 
cheir  bfloence  is  anon  the  moral  and 
tatelWrtaal  being  of  a  people,  by  im- 
f 'aating  or  fostering  elevated  and  pu- 
rging sympathies,  and  by  edocatmg 
tbetr  tastes  for  the  beautiful  and  noble 
h  feeling  and  thoaght,  in  expression 
sad  hi  motion  ? 

A  mat  actor  or  actress!  What 
^aalitiee  does  this  pre> suppose  ?  A 
^'ve  fomip  habitually  graceful,  and 
n>pahle  of  dignity  and  grandeur^- 
f'fttitree  flexible  for  the  expression 
«f  the  most  minute  shades  of  feel- 
ing as  of  the  strongest  passion— a 
«'  «<^fall,  clear,  and  resonant  from  its 
'■  mt%t  to  its  highest  tones — aninstinc- 
t  «f  kxftowledge  of  the  outward  expres- 

•  .IT.*,  io  look*  and  act,  and  gesture,  of 
&  varieties  of  emotion— an  ear  refined 
t  tbe  most  subtle  cadences  of  verse— 
s  t.'MTi  and  mind  that  can  grapple 

•  til  and  quicken  within  themselves 

•  A 'I  C«M-Bf1ita,ai  IWlla#«.  alUtll«hto~ 


•  ii*tivat«*d  taste  that  rounds  and  re- 
*-  .'•  alt  its  motions  and  gestures  to 
'  •  bmit«  of  the  beautiful  or  the 
r^usd.    Such  qualities,  wo  apprehend, 

•  -.«^titQtc  a  great  actor  or  actress ; 
■-'i  where   such  qualities  exist,  who 

•  X.1   estimate   their    whulesome  and 

•  '>atTni^  influence  on  the  minds  of 
A.  aoaience?  To  this  influence  we 
«  -J4  joyfully  ^utgcct  the  plastic 
-    '.Ia  of  our   children,  assured  that 

■J   wrottld  reap  a  profit  from  it  to 
*-r   tastes  and  w*  ole  moral  being, 

•  i.ilmr,  hot  higher  in  degree,  to  that 
'ivcATioo  of  their  eye  for  the  beau- 
t.ful  in  form  and  eoloar^  which  they 


should  imbibe,  if  habitually  surround* 
ed  by  the  masterpieces  of  ancient 
art. 

We  know  that  there  have  been  great 
actors  and  actresses  without  many  of 
these  qualities  which  we  have  describ- 
ed. Genius,  the  lightning  flame  of 
mind,  has  made  physical  defect  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference.  In  their  mood  of 
inspiration,  '*  Pritchard  was  genteel, 
ana  Garrick  six  feet  high.*'  And  so 
it  will  ever  be.  But  where  these  qna« 
lities  are  combined  with  genius,  how 
glorious  the  result  I  In  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  we  believe,  they  must 
have  been  possessed  by  the  great  ac* 
tors  of  former  tiroes.  They  shine 
conspicuousW  in  the  great  living  or- 
nament of  the  English  stage —  Misa 
Helen  Faocit,  a  lady,  whose  recent 
performances  in  our  Dublin  theatre, 
during  an  engagement  of  unusual  du- 
ration, have  Icf^  us,  in  common  with 
all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  wit- 
ness 'them,  under  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  we  are  proud  to  acknowledge. 

Miss  Helen  Faucit  is  one  of  those 
rare  creatures,  "  with  gifts  and  graces 
eminently  adorned,'*  whom  we  feel  it  to 
be  a  privilege  to  have  seen ;  and,  whom 
having  seen,  we  can  afford  to  resign  all 
regret  at  not  havmg  known  her  great 
predecessors.  Her  genius  is  of  a 
class  that  renders  comparison  imper- 
tinent. She  is  original  in  her  great- 
ness, and  supplies  the  standard  by 
which  alone  she  can  be  fitly  judged. 
It  is  not  by  reference  to  others  who 
have  gone  before  her,  that  she  is  to 
be  estimated,  but  to  what  she  is  in 
herself.  She  is  not  to  be  criticised, 
but  studied,  as  we  study  the  master- 
pieces of  some  great  sculptor,  or 
poet.  And  she  ij  the  greatest  poetess 
of  our  time,  in  the  power,  the  variety, 
the  beauty  of  the  images  which  she 
places  before  us,  of  the  sentiments 
which  f*he  awakens,  of  the  memories 
to  endure  with  life  itself  implanted  in 
us  by  her  *•  so  potent  art.**  Words, 
however  powerful,  produce  no  sach 
impression,  do  not  so  permeate  and 
steal  into  the  very  depths  of  our  be- 
ing, as  the  unwritten  poetry  of  this 
lady's  acting.  It  is  not  sJone  our 
fancy,  oar  imagination,  or  our  intel- 
lect, that  are  excited — but  with  these 
our  whole  sentient  nature  is  puri- 
fied and  refined.  Her  performances 
not  merely  send  us  away,  filled  with 
brighter  and  higher  conceptions  of 
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the  creatures  of  the  poet's  wor)d» 
vrhoro  she  has  embodied,  but  better 
men,  inspired  with  something  of  the 
Idealf  the  study  of  which  has  made 
her  the  gpreat  mistress  of  her  arty 
and  great  instructress  of  her  time. 

Miss  Helen  Faucit's  impersonations 
are  nature  itself;  but  they  are  nature 
as  it  appears  to  the  poet's  eye — na- 
ture in  Its  finest  and  most  beautiful 
aspect.  She  possesses  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  physical  requisites  for 
her  art — a  person  graceful  and  dig- 
nifiedf  a  voice  supremely  fascinat- 
ing in  its  <*most  silver  flow/'  yet 
equal  to  the  expression  of  the  most 
commanding  passion — a  face  gifted 
peculiarly  with  that  ''  best  part  of 
beauty*  which  a  picture  cannot  ez- 

gress— no,  nor  the  first  sight  of  the 
fe^" — a  face,  wonderful  indeed*  in  the 
magic  and  variety  of  its  expression. 
Alone  with  these  she  possesses  a 
complete  command  of  all  the  re- 
sources which  intelligence  gathers 
from  experience*  and  an  obvious  fa- 
miliarity with  the  treasures  of  art* 
which  has  strengthened  and  exalt- 
ed strong  natural  perceptions  of  the 
graceful  and  beautiful  in  form  and 
motion.  But  greater  than  all  these 
is  the  spirit  by  which  they  are  vivi- 
fied and  swayed ;  the  lofty  impulses* 
the  commanding  powers  of  thought 
and  feeling,  the  inspired  energy*  the 
pure  taste*  the  exquisite  ladyhood  of 
nature  which  are  conspicuous  in  all 
Miss  Faucit's  personations.  It  is  such 
visions  as  she  presents  that  bless  the 
dreams  of  poets;  and  happy  are  we* 
who*  in  this  dull  mechanical  time*  have 
seen  with  our  waking  eyes  a  reality 
fair  as  imagination  may  picture. 

The  remembrance  of  these  is  fresh 
upon  us  as  we  write.  Juliet*  Rosa- 
lind* the  Ladv  Constance*  Portia*  Lady 
Macbeth,  ''divine  Imogen*"  Beatrice* 
all  crowd  upon  our  fancy ;  and  after 
them  Pauline,  a  character  made  more  by 
Miss  Faucit  than  by  the  author ;  Julia* 
Belvidera*  Nina  Sforza*  and  the  Lady 
Mabel*  that  exquisite  portraiture  of  all 
that  can  fascinate  in  womanly  grace*  or 
move  in  womanly  suffering.  To  have 
seen  Miss  Faucit  in  these  characters* 
is  to  have  seen  a  whole  world  of  poe- 
try revealed*  of  which  the  most  enthu- 
siastic and  intelligent  study  of  their 
authors  could  have  helped  us  to  no 
idea.  Henceforth  they  live  for  us-, 
live  in  the  most  perfect  form.    Where 


the  author  has  furnished  but  a  barren 
outline*  she  pours  into  it  the  strength 
and  radiance  of  her  own  spirit,  and  a  no- 
ble picture  glows  before  us.  Nor  is  thia 
true  only  in  the  case  of  inferior  poets. 
In  dealing  with  Shakspeare*  this  great 
actress  rises  to  the  full  measure  of  her 
strength.  Her  performances  are  re- 
velations of  the  great  master-poet's 
subtlest  powers.  When  we  have  once 
seen  them,  there  is  alight  evermore  up- 
on bis  page  which*  but  for  the  magic  of 
this  great  commentator*  would  never 
have  been  there  for  us.  Arden  has  a 
deeper  charm  in  the  shade  of  its  "  me- 
lancholy boughs;"  for  the  smile  of 
Rosalind*  our  own  **  very*  very  Rosa- 
lind*" gleams  through  it*  and  the  voice 
is  near  us*  that  wooed  from  Orlando^ 
with  its  most  womanly  coquetry*  the  lit- 
tle remnant  of  his  heart  which  he  bore 
with  him  to  the  forest.  We  have  stood 
beneath  Juliet's  balcony  ;  we  have 
heard  the  nightingale  singing  on  the 
neighbouring  pomegranate  tree*  and 
our  eyes  have  trembled  with  Romeo's 
beneath  the  wonder  of  her  face.  We 
have  followed  her*  as  she  rises  heroi* 
cally  with  every  fresh  disaster*  and 
laid  down  our  heart  with  hers*  when  she 
escaped  from  a  life  now  nothing  worth 
without  the  light  of  love.  So*  toot 
have  we  seen*  as  we  could  never  have 
hoped  to  see*  Lady  Macbeth  in  the 
grandeur  of  her  dauntless  will*  inflexi- 
ble from  its  purpose ;  and  when  this 
was  achieved*  and  the  avenging  furies 
lay  their  grasp  upon  her*  maintaining 
a  Spartan  self-control*  dying  a  dailj 
death  in  (he  pangs  of  uncommunicmted 
remorse*  isolated  from  her  selfish  lord* 
to  whom  and  to  whose  ambition  she  bed 
sacrificed  alL  Miss  Faucit's  coneep- 
tion  of  this  character*  original  aed 
most  powerful  as  it  is*  throws  more 
light  upon  it  than  the  sagacity  of  all 
the  commentators.  In  it  we  see  a  will 
masculine  in  energy*  a  heart  Insen- 
sible to  fear*— a  mind  subtle*  prompt 
and  resolute*  without  reli^on*  witboot 
pitifulness*  without  sentiment  in  snj 
shape, — and  yet  a  woman*  claiming 
some  hold  on  our  sympathies*  in  her 
love*  her  endurance*  and  in  the  inevi- 
table pangs  of  retributive  conscience. 
Here*  as  m  all  other  characters*  she 
seems  to  have  trusted  to  the  instincts  of 
her  own  genius  and  woman's  heart*  and 
the  result  has  proved  that  the  trust  was 
not  misplaced.  It  is,  we  know*  a  bold 
thing  to  say ;  yet  believing*  we  must 
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Bay  it»  that  the  genius  is  akin  to  Shak- 
speare'sy  that  can  so  thoroughly  rea- 
lize his  conceptions  as  Miss  Helen 
Faucit  does^  clothing  with  very  life 
the  creatures  of  his  Ima^natlooj  and 
not  one  or  two  of  these  alone^  but 
many — all  Tarious,  and  for  the  most 
part  opposite  in  kind. 

Bat  this  great  actress's  versatility  is 
not  confined  to  the  romantic  drama 
alone.  Her  Antigone  stands  out  in 
the  roll  of  her  triumphs,  simple  and 
majesticy  in  severe  beauty — consum- 
mate in  its  kind,  as  her  Imogen  or  her 
Constance :  but  that  kind  how  diffe- 
rent! Here,  twenty- three  centuries 
after  the  poet  who  conceived  it  has 
gone  to  his  rest,  it  is  presented  to  us 
fresh  and  beautiful,  like  some  magni- 
ficent statue  dug  up  from  the  ruins  of 
Time,  perfect  as  when  it  left  the  sculp- 
tor's hand.     The  joy  of  the 

■*  Wfttcher  of  the  sklei, 
When  ioiB«  Qfew  planet  iwinu  Into  hii  ken/* 

is  a  type  of  that,  which  every  scholar 
and  student  of  Greek  life  and  litera- 
ture and  art  must  have  experienced, 
when  he  first  saw  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Faoeit  the  embodiment  of  this  the  no* 
blest  heroine  of  the  Greek  drama.  It 
was  the  opening  of  a  new  world,  or, 
more  truly  perhaps  to  such  a  man,  the 
vivifying  of  a  dead  but  familiar  one, 
when  she  first  entered  on  the  scene, 
"  with  face  resigned  to  bliss  or  bale," 
and  declared  her  determination  to  obey 
the  dictates  of  nature  in  defiance  of  her 
UQcle*8  decree.  He  saw  before  him  the 
type  of  those  beautiful  forms,  which 
sculpture  has  made  immortal,  in  the 
majestic  form,  the  simple  drapery,  the 
serene  and  noble  features  of  the  ac- 
tress. She  looked  as  one  that  had 
long  been  familiar  to  the  sad  thoughts 
of  the  destiny  that  hung  upon  her 
race,  and  under  which  her  father 
had  perished  strangely  before  her  eyes. 
And  when  she  spoke,  her  voice,  in  its 
earnest  tenderness,  made  richer  music 
than    the    flowing    numbers    of   the 


Grecian  bard.  Simple,  noble,  royal 
in  her  bravery  of  heart,  she  proclaim- 
ed to  the  tyrant  the  supremacy  of 
the  great  law  of  Nature  on  which 
she  had  acted,  in  a  manner  which  gave 
to  the  sublime  thoughts  of  the  poet  all 
and  more  than  all  they  lost  in  the  fee- 
ble language  of  the  translators.*  But 
it  is  in  the  concluding  scene  that  the 
powers  of  the  actress  rise  to  their 
height.  The  sisterly  love  that  had 
sustained  her  till  now  is  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  fearful  doom 
that  awaits  her.  Here  the  fervent 
imagination  and  wonderful  power  of 
Miss  Faucit  inspire  her  audience  with 
a  sympathy  for  the  Greek  girl,  lively  and 
intense  as  for  the  sufferings,  with  which 
modern  life  is  familiar.  Diroe*s  clear 
flowing  stream,  its  many  coloured  mea- 
dows, the  rays  of  **  golden  Helios,"  all 
rise  before  our  eyes,  and  we  share  the 
passionate  ecstacy  with  which  the  young 
girl  in  the  fullness  of  her  4ife  gazes  on 
them  for  the  last  time.  How  shall  we 
describe  the  tone,  the  gesture,  with 
which  her  whole  heart  vents  itself  in 
that  exclamation,  in  which  is  expressed 
the  remorseless  inevitable  doom,  that 
pursued  the  race  of  Labdacus. 

**  Ob  fate  I    The  cnne  that  ftll  on  the  maternal  bfld« 
That  gave  their  father*i  mother'i  children  birth, 
Was  theirs,  is  mine. 

**  Ariadne  passioning,"  Niobe  with  her 
slaughtered  offspring  around  her,  Cas- 
sandra in  her  prophetic  mood,  are  the 
images  that  spring  most  readily  to  our 
mind.  A  sculptor  that  could  have 
fixed  the  attitude  in  marble,  though 
the  deep  pathos  of  the  tremulous  lip, 
and  the  eye  that  seemed  to  look  through 
Fate,  must  have  escaped  him,  would 
have  earned  lasting  fame,  f  The  Greek 
stage  could  boast  of  no  such  acting — 
from  its  very  character,  such  acting 
was  impossible.  But  the  spirit  of 
Sophocles,  speaking  the  voice  of  Na- 
ture, that  was,  and  is,  and  ever  shall 
be  the  same  while  the  world  endures, 
has  found  a  home  in  the  heart  of  an  Eng- 


•  We  refer  to  the  passage  v.  450 — "  •«  ya^  rtfCM  Ziut  h** 

t  We  cannot  here  omit  to  speak  of  the  exquisite  portrait  of  Miss  Faucit  as  An- 
tigone^  by  our  townsman,  Mr.  F.  W.  Burton,  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Stokes.  It 
is  not  Antigone  merely — the  noble,  suffering  virgin — **  the  martyr  by  the  pang  with- 
out the  palm" — but  the  genius  of  the  Greek  drama — ^tbe  embodiment  ot  the  spirit 
of  sadness  and  prevailing  doom  that  moved  darkly  through  it  all.  We  can  pay  no 
bi^er  compliment  to  the  artist,  than  to  say  that  he  has  caught  and  embodied  the 
spirit  of  his  noble  original. 
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liffh  girU  and  thrills  on  English  hearts 
ivith  a  force  greater  than  could  ever 
have  been  contemplated  by  the  bard 
bimaelf.  Beautifal  Antigone! — beau- 
tiful to  us  now  in  form  and  feature,  aa 
thou  hast  ever  been  in  thy  noble  mar- 
tyr spirit,  and  great  woman's  heart  I 

The  effect  of  such  a  performance 
on  the  taste  and  scholarship  of  a  peo^ 
pie  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The 
eye  accustomed  to  beauty  of  form  so 
ideal,  will  shrink  ever  aftewards  from 
the  mean  or  the  ungraceful.  The 
mind  into  which  the  nobility  of  Anti- 
gone's character  has  been  impressed 
by  such  fascinating  power,  is  perma- 
nently elevated.  And  for  scholarship, 
it  receives  an  impetus,  and  a  flood  of 
light  from  the  living  passion  infused 
into  the  forms,  that  m  the  study  have 
scarcely  been  associated  with  the  idea 
of  life,  which  no  teaching  could  con- 
vey. It  was  well  done,  then^  in  the 
most  eminent  among  as  for  learning 
and  science,  and  the  humanizing  arts. 


to  confess  their  gratitude  as  thev  ^d 
last  year  to  this  dbtingoished  lady  in 
the  address  which  acoompaoied  their 
appropriate  gift  of  a  classic  JibmUu^ 
And  It  was  better  still,  and  a  sight 
gratifying  to  all  admirers  of  genina,  to 
all  who  would  wbh  to  have  leamiiig 
prosecuted  in  an  ardent  and  generoat 
spirit,  to  see  the  youth  of  our  univer- 
sity— the  bud  and  promise  of  the  mind 
of  Ireland — crowdmg  the  theatre  ia  m 
bodv,  to  learn  from  a  young  and  beau- 
tiful  woman  to  appreciate  the  genius 
of  the  Greek  drama,  and  of  one  of  its 
noblest  masters. 

When  such  a  sight  is  to  be  aeein  lai 
us  not  be  told  that  the  taste  for  ihm 
drama  is  declining.  Give  oa  ihm 
drama  as  it  should  be  given,  and  ihm 
public  will  do  Metr  part.  Give  us 
nature,  and  passion,  and  ffeDoine  art» 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ajurit  to 
appreciate,  and  the  hand  to  reward 
them  are  not  wanting. 


The  address  was  in  the  following  terms : — 

"TO    1II88   HBLEM    FAUCIT. 

**  Madam — We  beg  to  give  expression  to  the  unalloyed  and  snstained  aatlafbo* 
tion  which  we  have  deriv^  from  yoar  late  performances  at  oar  national  theatre. 

**  We  have  each  and  all  endeavoured  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  classic  litera- 
ture, and  the  study  of  ancient  art  in  this  our  city ;  and  we  feel  that  year  noblo 
representation  of  Antigone  has  greatly  advanced  these  important  objects,  by  oreal* 
ing  a  love  and  admiration  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  ancient  Greece. 

**  With  the  writings  of  the  Grecian  dramatists,  it  is  true,  we  have  long  beeo 
familiar ;  but  their  power  and  their  beauty  have  come  down  to  us  through  booka 
alone.  **  Mute  and  motionless*'  that  drama  haa  heretofore  stood  before  us;  yov» 
Madam,  have  given  it  voice,  gesture,  life;  you  have  realised  the  genius,  and 
embodied  the  inspirations  of  the  authors  and  of  the  artists  of  early  Greece;  and 
have  thus  encouraged  and  instructed  the  youth  of  Ireland  in  the  study  of  their 
immortal  works. 

**  We  offer  the  accompanying  testimonial  to  the  virtues  and  talents  of  one,  whoeo 
tastes,  education,  and  surpassing  powers,  have  justly  placed  her  at  the  summit  of 
her  profession. 

Gkorgx  Pbtbis,  V. P.R.I,  a..  Chairman. 


DobUa,  lS48b 


John  Anster,  LL.D.,  M.R.I.  A.      I  « >.-_i_. 

John  Framci*  Waulse,  M.R.LA.,  \  o«*«*n^ 
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09I    YIIITINO   lESLAKD  AFTKB   A   LONQ  ABtlNCC 

BT  lAftAB   rAaXIK— TKB  IBIIB   OIBX.* 

Ofak  Erin !  bright  •mendd  kle  of  the  ocean, 

Thoo  <UrHiiff  of  nature,  I  visit  thee  now. 
And  ne'er  did  I  feel  with  more  grateful  emotioo 

The  breexe  oi  mj  native  hills  pUj  on  my  brow. 
I  see*  mj  own  Erin»  thj  heath  cover 'd  mountains^ 

Whoee  green  sonny  summits  bring  back  to  my  mind 
The  days  of  my  childhood*  which,  bright  as  thy  foootains^ 

Sped  onward  and  left  but  their  mem'ry  behind. 

Yet  bound  with  the  spell  of  their  dear  recollectionsy 

Which  time  hath  no  power  to  root  up  or  efface, 
Thb  heart  to  the  spot  where  first  dawn*d  its  affections. 

To  where  the  first  sunbeam  p]ay*d  bright  on  my  face. 
I  see  my  own  hills,  and  again  my  feet  wander 

O'er  walks  that  in  childhood  with  rapture  I  trod  | 
Where  the  wild  rose  blooms  gaily,  bright  streamlets  meander. 

And  the  primro&e  and  cowslip  enamel  the  sod. 

But  where  is  the  gush  of  delteht  deeply  thrilling. 

That  sprang  in  mv  heart  when  each  feeling  was  young. 
When  I  wonder *d  why  tear  drops  these  eyes  should  be  filling 

While  resting  on  nought  but  where  loveliness  hung. 
They  were  childhood's  pure  joy-drops,  the  springtide  of  feeling ; 

Nature  spoke  to  the  heart,  and  they  rose  at  her  call. 
Till  the  cares  of  my  aAer  hours  subtlely  stealing. 

Embitter 'd  joy's  fount  with  life's  acid  and  galL 

Yce,  Land  of  the  Shamrock !  life's  rapturous  morning 

Fled  glad  *neath  thy  shades,  which  can  ne'er  be  forgot ; 
E'en  when  from  thee  sever 'd,  fond  fancy  returning. 

Sought  out  mid  thy  valleys  one  evergreen  spot — 
The  home  of  my  childhood,  the  vale  of  my  fathers, 

Whose  memory  gleamed  through  each  sorrow  and  joy. 
So  sacred  and  clear,  all  the  mists  that  time  gathers 

Ne'er  had  power  its  pure  lustre  to  dim  or  destroy. 

I  have  left  for  a  season  fair  Scotland  behind  me. 

The  banks  o'  «  auld  Ayr,"  the  long  famed  for  its  brave. 
But  to  it  the  sweet  trammels  of  gratitude  bind  me 

So  stronglv,  they  burst  not  tiU  snapt  in  the  grave. 
The  eotta^  by  wluch  flows  the  Doon's  shining  river. 

Clear  winding  its  pebbled  and  serpentine  way. 
The  friends  I  have  met  there,  whose  kindness  shall  ever 

Lead  badi  every  wish  to  the  shades  of  Doon  brae.* 

*  The  above  are  the  name  and  literary  designation  of  a  young  poetess,  whose 
sfciaaa,  peblished  in  **  Chambers's  Journal,'*  and  other  periodicals,  have  attracted 
|«Mrsl  admiration  for  their  beauty  of  expression  and  tenderness  of  feeling.  She  is 
s  estiT*  of  Newry,  the  daughter  of  humble  parents,  and  has  not  enjoyed  the  ad  van- 
tsft  sf  seperior  education.  She  has  been  for  some  time  resident  in  the  town  of 
A^,  where  hv  genius  and  modest  worth  have  combined  to  win  for  her  man^  pa- 
tries  aad  friends.  She  is  about  to  publish,  by  subscription,  a  volume  contatnmg 
*«nai  **  On  the  Openhig  of  the  Seventh  Seal,  and  other  Poems."  She  has  already 
•fctimtd  a  number  of  Insh  subicribers,  and  our  publisher  will  feel  happy  to  receive 
m'  Isrward  the  names  of  any  persons  who  may  be  inclined  to  encourage  genius  in 
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And  there  is  a  spot  still  io  vision  appearing— 

A  paradise  ever  in  memory's  view ; 
If  friendship  exalted  can  make  aught  endearing^ 

Beechgrovey*  each  fond  wish  must  cling  grateful  to  joo ; 
The  home  of  kind  feeling  and  heauty  all  real^ 

Which  stamps  its  sweet  imaee  for  a^e  on  the  heart  | 
Oh !  my  visions  of  loveliness  all  were  ideal. 

Till  i  gazed  on  young  features  ne'er  equaird  by  art4 

I  had  fancied  soft  cheeks  like  the  hue  of  young  roses, 

F«r  brows  like  the  lily,  as  chaste  and  unsoird. 
Bright  eyes  like  the  violet,  when  dew  there  reposes^ 

And  I  saw  all  my  dream  in  that  beautifulf  child. 
Yes,  Erin  !  fair  Scotland  hath  powerful  attractions 

Of  beauty,  of  friendship,  as  perfect  as4hine. 
Yet  here  are  entwined  all  my  nrst  recollections. 

And  I  pride  in  the  thought  that  this  country  is  mine. 


TO   TRB  THaUSH* 

Sweet  minstrel  of  the  wood« 

Wbdse  artless  music  fills 
The  air  around  with  melody 

That  thro*  the  bosom  thrills^ 
Entrancing  with  a  deep  delight 
Those  who  stray  forth  at  morning  bright* 

A  pleasant  warbler  thou, 

Thy  clear  and  lively  note 
Rings  cheerily  through  this  grassy  dell« 

Poured  from  thy  httle  throat ; 
All  nature  seems  attentive  near. 
All  mutely  heed  thy  notes  to  heaf  • 

And  most  of  all  thy  mate, 

Whose  brightly  speckled  breast 
Doth  cover  at  this  early  hour 

Home  treasures  in  the  nest, 
IVhile  thou  to  her  dost  tune  thy  lay. 
To  make  her  life  a  holiday. 

'Tis  sweet  at  early  morn 

Near  some  lone  wood  to  stray, 
While  Nature  seems  as  newly  bom# 

To  listen  to  thy  lay ; 
For  thou  to  poet's  hearts  art  deari 
Thou  fillest  all  their  souls  with  cheer. 

To  Nature  ever  true 

Thy  mellow  flute  doth  sound. 
Thro*  all  the  sky  serenely  blue, 

0*er  all  the  mossy  ground. 
While  slowly  rising  from  afar 
Yon  golden  orb,  the  bright  day-star. 

Thy  song  is  all  of  sororoer. 

Of  gratitude  and  love-~ 
Of  verdant  meads  and  leafy  shades* 

A  hymn  to  one  above ; 
Now  mingling  with  the  gushing  rill. 
It  soothes  my  ear,  it  charms  me  still. 
M-''  »•*«•  H.  O. 


*  Beeohirrove,  the  residence  of  Dug:  1 1  Hamilton,  Esq. 
t  Bliss  Norah  Hamilto  . 
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George  Canning  was  a  smart  and 
brilliant  politician ;  and  Mr.  Bell  is 
a  smartish  biographer.  The  former 
li^ed  and  occapied  no  small  space 
in  the  public  eye^  daring  the  mOst 
stirring  and  ev«ntfal  period  of  Eng- 
land's history ;  and  both  his  excel- 
lencies and  his  defects  were  such  as 
to  captivate  the  admiration  of  our 
author,  whose  praises  and  commen- 
dations haye  been  elicited  not  more, 
perhaps  we  might  say  not  so  much, 
by  the  powers  both  of  reasoning  and 
of  eloquence^  which  he  undoubtedly 
possessed,  as  by  the  giddiness  and 
party  spirit,  which  sometimes  gave 
to  them  a  mischievous,  or,  an  eccen- 
tric direction. 

Canning  was  the  son  of  an  Irish 
gentleman,  who  was  born  heir  to  the 
estate  of  Garvagh,  in  the  county  of 
Londonderry,  but  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  incur  the  displeasure  of  his 
father,  by  whom  he  was  disinherit- 
ed, and  dismissed  from  the  paternal 
mansion,  with  an  allowance  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year. 
His  mother  was  a  Miss  Costello^ 
whose  ancient  Irish  lineage  our  author 
traces  to  the  family  originally  called 
M'Costello,  and  who  were  settled  in 
the  County  of  Mayo,  as  lords  or  barons 
of  the  district  which  bears  the  name, 
long  before  tiie  Conquest. 

Mr.  Canning,  the  elder,  was  called 
to  the  bar,  but  never  addressed  himself 
to  his  legal  studies,  so  as  to  be  quali- 
fied for  practice.  He  was  not  without 
a  talent  for  popular  composition,  both 
in  prose  and  verse ;  and  if  he  lived  at 
the  present  day,  it  is  very  probable 
that  his  abilities  would  procure  for  him 
profitable  employment;  but  circum- 
stanced as  he  then  was,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  from  Mr.  Bell,  that 
'*  his  various  flirtations  with  literature 
and  politics  resulted  only  in  a  succes- 
sion of  failures."    Other  schemes  were 


tried  with  no  better  success.  '*He 
set  up  as  a  wine  merchant,  and  failed, 
as  might  have  been  expected."  And 
it  was  in  the  tnidst  of  the  troubles 
and  distresses  in  which  he  was  thus 
involved,  that  his  spn  George  was 
born.  This  event  took  place  on  the 
1 1th  of  AprU,  1770  ;  and  Mr.  Bell  ob- 
serves, the  man  would  have  been  a 
bold  prophet,  who  should  have  ven- 
tured to  predict,  'Hhat  the  child  of 
such  afflictions  would  one  day  be  prime 
minister  of  England." 

His  father  died  when  young  George 
was  just  one  year  old,  and  his  widowed 
mother  ielt  herself  in  a  very  forlorn 
and  desolate  position,  not  being  fortu- 
nate enough  to  attract  the  regard  or 
the  sympathy  of  her  husband's  rela- 
tives ;  and  the  scanty  pittance  of  £150 
a-year,  which  had  hitherto  constituted 
their  whole  available  income,  now  re- 
verting to  the  family  at  Garvagh. 

The  stage  was  the  only  resource 
which  presented  itself  as  a  refuge  from 
present  distress,  and  to  that  she  turned 
with  some  hope  that  her  personal  at- 
tractions, and  her  theatrical  capabili- 
ties, might  win  for  her  the  favour  of 
the  public.  But  her  success  did  not 
answer  her  expectations.  Older  and 
more  experienced  favourites  were  in 
possession  of  the  principal  parts ;  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  struggling 
widow  was  not  able  to  oppose  any  suc- 
cessful rivalry  to  such  established  ac- 
tresses as  Mrs.  Ebrington  and  Mrs. 
Barry.  She  accordingly  descended  from 
the  leading  to  inferior  parts,  and  finally 
took  her  fortunes  with  a  strolling  com- 
pany, where  she  fell  in  with,  and  mar- 
ried one  Reddish,  an  actor  of  good 
family,  but  indifferent  character,  whose 
irregular  life  and  brutal  excesses  caused 
her  much  misery,  until  they  eventuated 
in  insanity,  and  terminated  in  death. 

It  was  during  her  connexion  with 
this  man,  that  the  peculiar  position  of 


•  The  Life  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  George  Canning.     By   Robert  Bell.     London: 
Chapman  and  Hall.    1846. 
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young   George  attracted  the  benevo- 
lent attention  of  the  actor>  Moody. 
The  boy's  talents  must  have  made  a 
strong  impression  upon   this   worthy 
man,  to  have  induced  him  to  interest 
himself  about  him  as  he  did»  and  to 
plead  his  canse  with  his  respectable 
relative,  Mr.  Strafford  Canning,  with 
an  importunity  and  an  energy  that  was 
at  length  successful.     He  saw  that  the 
boy*s  ruin  would  be  the  consequence 
of  leaving  him  amongst  the  associates 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded  ;.that  his 
poor  mother  was  utterly  unable  to 
prevent  the  moral  contamination  to 
which  he  was  exposed ;  that  in  Red- 
dish  he  bad  constantly  before  his  eyes 
the  very  worst  example.     In  short,  he 
declared  that,  circumstanced   as    he 
waA,  **  he  was  on  the  high  road  to  the 
gallows."     Such  were  the  very  words 
of  this  honest  and  plain-spoken  man  ; 
*«  while,"  he  added,  **  if  he  were  only 
properly  cared  for,  and  justice  done 
to  his  abilities,  he  must  yet  become  an 
ornament  to  his  country."     The  actor 
prevailed.      Mr,    Strafford    Canning, 
then  a  member  of  the  banking  and 
mercantile  ilrm  of  French,  Burroughs, 
and  Canning,  consented  to  take  the 
charge  of  bis  nephew,  on  condition 
that  all  intercourse  with  his  mother's 
connexions  should  be  strictly  abridged  3 
and  the  boy  had  thus  an  early  oppor* 
tunity  of  meeting  at  his  house  the 
leading  Whig  politicians  of  the  day- 
Burke,   Fox,  Sheridan,  and  General 
Fitrpatrick — and  catching  that  tone  of 
g^od  society  by  which  be  did  not  fail 
to  profit,  and  which  may  have  been 
the  more  valued  by  him  from  its  con* 
trast  with   the   scenes  of  odious  de- 
bauchery from  which,  by  this  sudden 
revolution  in  his  fortunes,  he  had  been 
to  happily  redeemed.     Poor  Moody ! 
how  happy  it  roust  have  made  him 
thus  to  have  been  instrumental  in  res* 
cuing  such  a  youth  from  the  ignominy 
and  the  degradation  which  full  surely 
awaited  him  had  he  remained  where 
he  was,  and  introducing  him  into  an 
atmosphere  where  be  breathed  a  whole* 
some  air,  and  trod  upon  a  path  which 
led   to  honour.     We   trust   that  his 
protc^^e,  now  no  longer  in   need  of 
his  protection,  felt  a  grateful  sense  of 
atl  that  he  owed  to  him.    Canning  did 
not  want  amiable  and  generous  feel- 
ings ;  and  we  are  very  sure  that  the 
poor  player  would  have  experienced 


their  warmest  glow,  did  any  occasicin 
present  itself  for  manifesting  them  t<». 
wards  him.  But  none  such  does  the 
biographer  record.  Of  Moody  we 
hear  no  more.  He  dropped  back  into  hi  4 
quiet  obscurity,  well  pleased  to  witiieM 
the  triumph  of  his  benevolence,  while 
the  youth,  who  was  so  fortunate  an  tn 
have  attracted  his  regard,  aptly  availetl 
himself  of  every  means  of  improve- 
ment and  distinction  which  was  placed 
within  his  reach,  and  very  soon  evinc- 
ed both  industry  and  abilities  from 
which  the  very  highest  distinction 
might  be  expected. 

Under  the  Rev.  Richard  Hyde,  of 
Hyde  Abbey  school,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Winchester,  he  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education,  and  re- 
tained to  strong  a  sense  of  the  services 
of  that  excellent  man,  that,  when  he 
came  into  power,  towards  t)ie  close  of 
his  career,  he  presented  him  to  a  pre* 
bendal  stall  in  Winchester  catbedraL 

From  Hyde  Abbey,  he  passed  to 
Eton,  whither  he  was  sent  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Fox,  who  took  a  personal  inte- 
rest in  his  progress.  Here  his  course 
was  marked  by  a  steadiness  and  regu- 
larity which  secured  for  him  the  rva- 
pect  of  his  superiors ;  while  \\\*  good 
sense  was  strongly  exhibited  in  keep- 
ing under  proper  control  the  TiKbter 
faculties  of  wit  and  humour  which  he 
was  known  to  possess,  and  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  which  so  many  temptations 
must  have  been  presented.  He  ap- 
pears, his  biographer  tells  us,  to  have 
commenced  his  studies  with  a  fort  of 
prescience  of  the  course  which  lay  be- 
fore him,  and  to  have  trained  hb  fa- 
culties  with  a  steady  reference  to  the 
uses  to  which  they  were  to  be  put  ia 
after  life.  Already  he  had  evinced  a 
considerable  proBcicncy  in  the  art  of 
composition,  both  in  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish, and  his  rising  reputation  had 
drawn  about  him  the  chief  spirit* 
among  hit  young  ootemporaries. 

"A  society  existed  there  for  the  practice 
ofdisrufiHion,  and  used  to  meet  poriodiciN 
Iv  in  one  of  the  halU  of  the  com>ge.  Tbta 
little  assembly  was  coodacttMl  with  a 
strict  eye  to  pArltaroentarv  osaces  ;  the 
chair  was  takvn  by  a  speaker  duly  elect- 
ed to  the  office  ;  t!:*^  ministerial  and  op- 
po^ition  benches  wore  regular Iv  occu- 
pi(Hl ;  and  the  f^ubjoct  for  consideration 
was  rntcrod  upon  with  the  most  sincere 
and  lutlicrous  formality.     Noble  lordA» 
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4.«4  hmmmrwMm  ami  learned  i^ent lemon, 

•«rt  karr  to  be  foand  in  miniatttre,  aa 

tk«7  wfTv  w  foil  matarity  in  another 

fiM«;  Ui»  amie«t  for  victory  was  at 

•«C  I  and,  wbf^  it  ia  added  that  amon|^t 

f.r  tAfVtrr  dvbatrra  were  the  late  Mar- 

,« I  WrlletWy  and  Earl  Grey,  it  will 

-vadily  hm  belit* r«d  that  the  elo«]oen(*« 

«a«  frs^ocolly  aa  ard«»Qt  and  orif^inal. 

li  thia  aeciHj  ftlr.  Canning  soon  won 

itinctMNi  by  ibe  Tiifoar  and  clearness 

f  hit  ftpeailM^,  anticipating  upon  the 

.*«a««  of  the  boor  tlie  larger  views  of 

:«  fatww  atatesman.     And  here,  too, 

r  t's^'^bappy  conHicta,  be  formed  some 

•   ■><  fr^nJtb'ips,  that  lasted  through  his 

Nor  was  tbia  the  only  mode  in  which 
'^^  vooffig  Etonian  evinced  a  desire 
'  r  iateilectoal  distinction.  A  little 
I'f  >iical  pabljcation^  entitled  ''the 
McTorotm,'*  to  which  Canning  was  a 
ptr.pa)  coDtiibtttor,  made  its  ap- 
(*trafice  on  the  6th  of  November, 
y"**^},  and  was  charactertied  by  a  cor- 
rT.-toeas  of  afyle  and  a  degree  of 
»*  in,  which,  considering  the  youth 
*'  the  several  writers,  is  quite  sur- 
:'^*irfr-  The  following  is  our  author's 
«.*>mate  <>f  fbe  irerits  of  this  little 
'.rrrary  vnderCaking,  which  assuredly 
•sde  koowa  powera  and  pretensions 
«f  BO  oniiiiaTT  kind,  on  the  part  of 
'^  tyros  to  wiiom  it  was  indebted  for 


**TW  work  abounds  in  touches  of 
«*tLbffv4  bomonr,  and  quaint  ironv  of 
fsiaU^  ioibtra,  and  sedulously  di^pfays 

*  r'^Var  afwa«  of  tlie  genteeler  virtues, 
•' «  sa  OBouvg  sympathy  for  all  sorts 

r  -idditir*.  rvpecially  that  superannuat- 
••-  ardrr  of  cwrrespundcnts  who  repre- 
^M  sU tract  ideas  and  exploded  eccen- 

*  »'«.     Av  in  the  •  Spectator,*  so  in 
'  MirTDooam/  social  weaknesses  are 

*  «  faarw  — social  vi^es  never ;  or  only  in 

•  •ay  to  give  ibe  ;;reater  importance  to 

•  -  etteraala  of  ckcvimm,  insisting  with 
•^'^ beaming  seBteoUousness  upon  the 

* •<«»•  ^ appeoraaoes,  while  great  of- 
'  •<••,  too  mighty  for  ridicule,  are  suf» 
*--4  to  stalk  abroad  with  impunity. 
ii»  ftbira  of  the  'Spectator*  aredili. 
fsUf  siwed  aad  transplanted  into  this 

<v«r  Mil,  and  blossom,  aa  all  such 
"VBplaataiMM  do,  in  diminished  force 
«.-4  lasacar  baea.  Ever^  thing  b  tested 
^  *  *  jodgmtat  too  cautions  and  excep- 
^  to  throw  out  much  vigour  and 
'  "sUats ;  tbe  ear  is  lulled  by  the  flow. 

I  ^^ym\  of  usdulatisg  periods;  and 
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we  have  the  satisfaction  of  retracing,  in 
smooth  and  agreeable  cadences,  a  whole 
anthology  of  truisms." 

It  is  not  easy  to  over-estimate  the 
importance  to  the  practical  politician 
of  the  early  intellectual  discipliue 
which  gives  him  a  command  of  hit 
faculties,  so  as  to  render  his  powera 
effective  and  his  knowledge  availing. 
Without  it,  no  amount  of  learning 
can  enable  him  to  meet  the  sudden 
emergencies  which  arise  in.  debate, 
and  which  demand  a  promptitude  and 
a  vigour  which  can  only  be  acquired 
by  eonatant  practice.  The  man  of 
vast  acquisitions  may  feel  himself 
only  embarrassed  and  encumbered  by 
them,  when  not  possessed  of  a  ready 
eloquence,  by  which  they  might  be 
exhibited  to  advantage.  The  armour 
to  which  he  trusted  for  his  defence 
may  prove  the  source  of  his  defeat 
and  capture :  and  many  an  intellectual 
Goliah  has  had  his  head  cut  off  by  his 
own  sword,  by  some  stripling,  who, 
with  a  sling  and  a  stone,  has  been 
more  than  a  match  for  him  in  the 
combat.  Of  this  most  woeful  training 
Mr.  Conning  knew  the  entire  value^ 
and  took  care  to  hare  his  foil  share ; 
and  while  no  opportunity  was  lost  for 
storing  and  cultirating  his  mind,  the 
practice  was  never  intermitted  upon 
which  his  alertness  and  efficiency  must 
depend,  in  the  wordy  contests  by  which 
bis  life  was  to  be  distinguished. 

In  17B8  he  passed  to  Oxford.  His 
uncle,  Mr.  Strafibrd  Canning,  had 
died  just  before  bis  entrance  at  Christ 
Church  College ;  and  he  was  left  at 
that  early  period  of  his  lil*e  entirely 
to  the  guidance  of  his  own  discretion. 
Now  it  was  that  the  discipline  of  Eton 
proved  an  invaluable  protection.  His 
literary  tastes  and  habits  etfectoally 
precluded  atiy  sordid  or  dissipating 
connexions ;  and  the  chosen  com- 
panions with  whom  it  was  his  privUtge 
to  associate,  were  all  calculated  to 
profit  the  studious  and  ambitious 
youth  who  looked  forward  to  poll* 
tical  advancement.  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
aAerwards  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Mr. 
Sturges  Bourne,  Lord  Holland,  Lord 
Carlisle,  Lord  Seaford,  Lord  Gren* 
ville,  and  Lord  Boringdoo,  were 
amongst  his  most  familiar  acquaint* 
anoes,  a  proof  in  itself  that  not  only 
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was  his  character  unexceptionable  and 
his  views  high,  but  that  he  was  already 
recognized  as  possessed  of  powers 
which  must  in  anj  walk  of  profes- 
sional lifo  ensure  distinction.  Upon 
his  course  in  the  universitjt  Mr.  cell 
observes : — 


"  His  studies  were  pursued  with  un- 
remitting diligence.  There  never  was  a 
collegiate  career  more  distinguished  bj 
brilliant  achievements  and  indefatigable 
industry.  The  character  he  built  up  at 
the  university  was  in  itself  a  prediction 
of  the  success  that  awaited  him  in  the 
ambitious  paths  to  which  he  aspired. 

'*  But  great  obstacles  were  in  his  way, 
lie  possessed  none  of  the  magic  facilities 
of  wealth,  or  patronage,  or  influential 
connexions.  Every  thing  depended  on 
his  own  genius— and  poor  genius  had  a 
hard  battle  to  fight  in  those  days  when 
it  chanced  to  be  on  the  wrong  side  ot 
power.  The  worst  omen  of  all  was  that 
he  was  reared  in  a  Whig  nursery,  and 
believed  to  be  a  disciple  of  Fox.  This 
was  fatal  under  the  reig^  of  Pitt,  espe- 
cially at  a  moment  when  the  ministerial 
imagination  was  reeking  with  the  hor* 
rors  of  the  French  Revolution.  But 
omens,  like  dreams,  must  sometimes  bo 
read  backwards.  And  so  it  happened 
with  this  student  of  Christ  Cburoh  when 
he  quitted  the  university  and  went  up 
to  London  to  study  the  law  at  Lincoln's 
Inn." 

Ganninff  had»  at  hit  uncle's,  been 
introduced  to  the  best  Wh^  society^ 
and  hia  early  leanings  were  all  towards 
the  democratic  and  revolutionarr 
party»  by  vhora*  at  that  perioa» 
the  institutioni  of  the  country  were 
brought  into  so  great  peril*  tod  io« 
ciety  threatened  with  the  worst  evils. 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  an  ardent 
youth,  who  was  more  familiarised  with 
the  abstraotions  of  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man history,  than  with  the  practical 
realities  of  the  world  in  which  he 
lived,  should  have  been  smitten  bv 
ideas  of  liberty  and  equality,  which 
are  so  captivating  to  young  imagina- 
tions. But  it  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that  a  mind  so  sagacious  as  his  could 
long  remain  captive  to  such  a  dehi« 
sion.  Our  author  either  wilAilly  con- 
ceals, or  is  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
dangers  which  at  that  period  menaced 
the  Eoglish  monarchy.  The  tempest 
of  the  revolution  was  then  at  its 
height.     France,  like  an  unmanaoled 


demoniac,  had  burst  her  chains,' and 
was  hurling  a  fierce  defiance  in  the 
faces  of  the   affronted  potentates  of 
Europe.    The  faction  who  in  EngUnd 
sympathised  with  her  excesses,  wu 
numerous,  truculent,  and  daring;  and 
waited  only  for  an  opportunity  to  emu- 
late  their  Gallican  compatriots  io  the 
extent    and    the    magnitude   of  the 
sanguinarv  atrocities,  by  which  th<ry 
were  affrighting  the  world.     Reform 
was  the  pretext,  but  revolution  wax 
the  object  which  the  leaders  of  that 
movement  had   at  heart.      Godwin^ 
<<  Political  Justice*'  and  Paine's  "Rigliii 
of  Man/*  contained  the  principles  t<* 
which  they  were  pledged,  and  by  the 
full  development  of  which  they  would 
alone  have  been  contented.     And  had 
not  a  sovereign  so  sound-hearted  u 
George  the  Third  filled  the  throne, 
and  a  minister  to  intrepid  and  vijro- 
rous  as  William  Pitt  held  the  chief 
place  in  the  administration,  a  loose 
would  have  been  given    to  popular 
violence,    the  consequence  of  which 
the  latest   posterity  might    deplore. 
That   Canning's  feelings    and   senti- 
ments were  so  far  interested  upon  the 
popular  side,  as  that  he  was  almost 
nersooally  compromised,  wall  appear 
from  the  following  very  graphic  ac- 
count which  Mr.  Bell  gives  of  hit 
appearance  at  one  of   the  debating 
societies,  where  revolutionary  questioiu 
were  discussed ;  and  the  very  extraor- 
dinary confidence  of  which  it  was  pn>> 
ductive  :— 

"  Amongst  them  was  a  student  of  pale 
and  thouentfttl  aspect,  who  brought  to 
the  nightlv  contests  unusual  fluency  and 
grace  of  elocution.  He,  too,  aloar  with 
the  rest,  had  been  inspired  by  tlielierotr 
spectacle,  had  pondered  upon  its  eao«<^. 
and  exulted  over  its  prospects.  Hi< 
head  was  full  of  constitutions;  for  his  stu- 
dies lay  amongst  the  elementary  writers, 
rather  than  the  special  pleslders  and 
form-mongers  of  the  law.  AimI  after  a 
morning  of  close  reading  and  severe  re- 
flection, he  would  wend  his  way  in  the 
evening  to  one  of  those  debating-room^, 
and,  taking  up  his  phice  unobeerved, 
watch  the  vicissitudes  of  the  discussion, 
noting  well  its  effect  upon  the  miscells- 
neotts  listeners;  then,  seicinr  upon  a 
moment  when  the  argument  failed  from 
lack  of  resources,  or  ran  Into  sophbiry 
or  exaggeration,  he  would  present  hln- 
self  to  the  meeting.  A  ngure  slight, 
but  of  elegant  proportions ;  a  face  poet* 
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ical  m  repose,  but  fluctuating  in  its  ex- 
pression witli  every  fugitive  emotion ; 
a  voice  low,  cle&r,  and  rich  in  modula- 
tion ;  and  an  air  of  perfect  breeding, 
prepares  his  hearers  for  one  who  pos- 
sesses superior  powers,  and  is  not  un- 
conscious of  tlicm.  He  opens  calmly — 
strips  his  topic  of  all  extraneous  matter 
— distributes  it  under  separate  heads — 
disposes  of  objections  with  a  playful 
humour — ^rebukes  the  dangerous  excesses 
of  preceding  speakers— carries  his  audi- 
tors through  a  complete  syllogism — es- 
tablishes the  proposition  with  which  he 
set  out — and  sits  down  amidst  the  accla- 
mations'of  the  little  senate.  Night  after 
night  witnesses  similar  feats ;  at  length 
his  name  gets  out ;  he  is  talked  of,  and 
speculated  upon ;  and  people  begin  to 
ask  questions  about  the  stripling  who 
has  so  suddenly  appeared  amongst  them, 
as  if  he  had  fallen  from  the  sky. 

**  While  he  is  revolving  these  auguries 
in  his  mind,  and  filling  his  solitary  cham- 
her  with  phantoms  of  civic  crowns  and 
strawberry-leaves,  flitting  around  his 
head  in  tantalizing  confusion,  a  note  is 
hurriedly  put  into  his  hand,  with  marks 
of  secrecy  and  haste.  It  is  from  one  of 
whom  he  has  but  a  slight  personal  know- 
ledge, but  whose  notoriety,  if  we  may 
not  venture  to  call  it  fame,  is  familiar 
to  him. .  The  purport  of  the  note  ia  an 
intunation  that  the  writer  desires  a  con- 
fidential interview  on  matters  of  import- 
anee»  and  will  breakfast  with  him  on  the 
following  mornmg.  The  abruptness  of 
the  self-inTitation,  the  seriousness  of  the 
affdr  it  seems  to  indicate,  and  the  known 
character  of  the  correspondent,  excite 
the  surprise  of  the  law  student,  and  he 
awaits  his  visiter  with  more  curiosity 
than  he  choose  to  betray. 

**A  small  fresh-coloured  man,  with 
faitelfigent  eyes,  an  obstinatd  expression 
of  face,  and  pressing  ardour  of  manner, 
makes  his  appearance  the  next  morning 
at  breakfast.  The  host  is  collected,  as 
a  man  should  be  who  holds  himself  pre- 
pared for  a  revelation.  The  gnest,  un- 
reserved and  impatient  of  delay,  hastens 
to  unfold  his  mission.  Amongst  the  spe- 
culators who  are  thrown  up  to  the  sur- 
face, in  great  political  emergencies,  there 
are  generally  some  who  are  misled  by 
the  grandeur  of  their  conceptions;  and 
who,  in  the  purity  and  integrity  of  their 
own  hearts,  cannot  see  the  evil  or  the 
danger  that  lies  before  them.  This  was 
a  man  of  that  order.  He  enters  into  an 
animated  description  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  traces  the  inquietade  of  the 
people  to  its  source  in  the  corruption 
and  tyranny  of  the  government,  declares 
that  they  are  resolyed  to  endure  oppres- 
sion DO  longer,  tbtt  they  are  already  or- 


ganized for  action,  that  the  auspicious 
time  has  arrived  to  put  out  their  strength, 
and  ends  by  the  astounding  announce- 
ment, that  they  have  selected  him — ^this 
youth  who  has  made  such  a  stir  amongst 
them — as  the  fittest  person  to  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  movcraent.  Miracle 
upon  miracle !  The  astonishment  of  the 
youth  who  rticeives  this  communication 
may  well  suspend  his  judgment :  he  re- 
quires an  interval  to'  collect  himself  and 
dcolde ;  and  then,  dismissing  his  strange 
visiter,  shuts  himself  up  to  think.  In 
that  interval  he  takes  a  step  which  com* 
mits  him  for  life.  It  is  but  a  step  from 
Lincoln's-inn  to  Downiuff-street.  His 
faith  in  the  people  is  shaken.  He  sees 
in  this  theory  of  regeneration  nothing 
but  folly  and  bloodshed.  '  His  reason 
revolts  from  all  participation  in  it.  And 
the  next  chamber  to  which  we  follow 
him  is  the  closet  of  the  minister,  to  whom 
he  makes  his  new  confession  of  faith, 
and  gives  in  his  final  adherence. 

**  Header,  the  violent  little  man  was 
William  Godwin,  the  author  of  the  *  Po- 
litical Justice,'  and  the  convert  was 
George  Canning.*' 

Such  is  our  author's  account  of  Mr. 
Canning's  conversion.     That  a  mind 
like  his  could  have  long  continued  de- 
luded by  the  puerilities  or  the  plausibi- 
lities of  the  revolutionary  jargon,  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  ;  but  it 
required  no  small  resolution  to  sever 
himself  at  once  from  the  great  whig 
authorities  whom  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  up  to  with  respect,  and 
who  had  already  treated  him  with 
much  distinction,  and  ^o  take  bis  part 
with  their  political  o^pohenti).     But 
"  the  times  were  out  of  joint."     A 
fearfal   convulsion,  seemed    nigh    at 
hand ;  already  the  low  mutterings  of 
the  thunder  were  heard,  and  the  light- 
ning flashes    might   be    seen,  which 
portended  the  coming  storm.     And  no 
thoughtful  man  could  look  upon  the 
consequences  of  giving  a  loose  to  the 
violence  of  a  revolutionary  multitude, 
without  misgivings  which  might  well 
*^  give  pause"  to  the  theorising  imagin- 
ings which  might  prompt  the  desire 
for  a  more  perfect  system  of  constitu- 
tional liberty.  Nor  are  we  to  forget  that 
much  might  have  been  seen  by  one  who 
had  been  behind  the  scenes,  in  the  cha- 
racters of  the  **  new  light"  politicians, 
to  whom  high  places  were  to  be  assigned 
in  the  untried  system  which  was  to  be 
set  up  as  soon  as  the  monarchy  had 
been  overthrown,  by  which  a  refined 
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and  cultivated  mind  must  be  offended. 
The  hollow  pretensions  and  the  vulgar 
presumption     of  the  apea    and    the 
mountebanks  who  were  to  be  installed 
in  office,  upon  the  supercesston,  by  re- 
volutionary violence*  of  the  established 
authorities,  were  not    calculated    to 
awaken  any  hopeful  emotions  in  the 
philanthropist  who    speculated    upon 
the  chances  and  changes  of  human  af- 
fairs.    And,  upon  the  whole,  a  young 
man   of  Mr.    Canning's    intelligence 
must  have  seen  the  folly,  if  not  the 
frenzy,  of  the  course  upon  which  he 
would  be  expected  to  enter,  had  he,  by 
any  overt  act,  plighted  his  troth  to  the 
democratic  leaders.     It  is  true,  that  by 
joining  the  administration  of  Pitt,  his 
own  personal  interests  were  best  cared 
for ;  but  we  see  no  ground  for  imput- 
ing to  him  the  baseness  of  bartering 
bis  principles  for  the  wages  of  a  mer- 
cenary ;  nor  was  the  cause  which  he 
espoused  by  any  means  at  that  period 
80  triumphant  as  to  render  his  change 
of  view  a  certainly  gainful  speculation. 
The  game  was  a  bold  and  hazardous 
one  which  the  prime  minister  resolved 
to  play,  and  the  chances  were  often  in 
favour  of  his    antagonists,    amongst 
whom  were  to  be  found  some  of  the 
ablest  and  most  unscrupulous  debaters 
in  parliament.     These  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  encounter,  under  the  dinad- 
vantage  of  being  regarded  as  little  less 
than  a  deserter  from  their  ranks;  and 
wo  feel  assured  that  nothing  short  of 
a  force  of  conviction  such  as  it  would 
be  wickedness  to  remst,  ooold  compel 
the  young  politician  to  enter  upon  the 
hazard,  aa  well  as  the  odium,  of  such 
a  contest.     We  do  not  claim  for  Mr. 
Canning  any  insensibility  to  worldly 
advantages,  or  any  romantic  or  chival- 
rous sense  of  honour.     But  we  think 
it  only  due  to  him  to  express  our  be- 
lief, that  he  had  outgrown  the  errors 
of  his  earlier  days,  that  he  had  become 
fully  awakened  to  the  perils  to  which 
England  would  be  exposed  if  the  de- 
mocratic faction  prevailed,  and   that 
he  was  chie6y  influenced,  in  the  part 
which  he  took,  bv  a  desire  to  avert 
from  his  country  tlie  horrors  of  a  fran- 
tic revolution. 

The  first  services  of  the  new  recruit 
were  some  able  speeches  in  which  he 
supported  the  war  policy  of  his  great 
leader.  His  biographer,  who  is  little 
short  of  Jacobinical  in  his  predilections* 


can  see  no  justification  for  that  war. 
Wo  would  have  thought,  at  this  time 
of  day,  so  able  a  man  could  not  be  so 
blinded.    The  truth  is,  that  Pitt  stood 
more  in  need  of  justification  for  not 
having  entered  upon  hostilities  earlier, 
than  for  having  at  length,  and  moat 
reluctantly,  been  compelled  to  abandon 
the  pacific  and  financial  projects  which 
he  had  long  and  fondly  entertained, 
by  such  demonstrations  on  the  part 
of  the  regicides  as  made  it  clearly  ma- 
nifest that  they  would  not  regard  their 
work  as  done  while  a  crowned  head 
remained  in  Europe.      Had  Burke's 
advice  been  followed,  hostilities  would 
have  earlier  commenced  ;  and  had  they 
been    but    vigorously    prosecuted,    a 
speedier  termination  might  have  been 
calculated  upon,  and  a  long  and  waste- 
ful expenditure  avoided.     It  was  no 
measure  of  change  of  dynasty,  or  of 
national    reform,    by  which    Britain 
was  justly  provoked.    The^e  are  mat- 
ters respecting  which  wise  men  may 
entertain   strong  opinions,   but   with 
which  they  will  be  slow  to  intermeddle. 
As  long  as  the  good  or  evil  resulting 
from  such  changes  is  confined  to  the 
people  amonffst  whom  thev  are  made, 
it  can  furnish  no  ground  for  interfer- 
ence to  those  who  are  practically  un- 
affected by  them.    But  if  they  involve, 
of  necessity,  a  spirit  of  propaganditni, 
which  threatens  surrounding  countries 
with  convulsion  and  ruin  ;  and  if  this 
be  manifested  bv  overt  acts,  repeate«l, 
systematic,  deliberate,  and  universal, 
such  as  could  not  be  connived  at  with- 
out a  compromise  of  every  interest 
which  the  governors  of  a  country  are 
bound  to  maintain,  then  it  is  plain  that 
the  parties  originating  the  war  are  no 
other  than  those  by  whose  wanton  ag- 
gressions it  has  been  nece$niated :  and 
that  the  minister  would  be  infatuat- 
ed who  could  defer  his  preparations 
against  coming  dangers,   until  events 
might  render  them  unavailing.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  notions  which 
the  young  politician  entertained  of  re- 
form,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
entered  heartily  into  the  views  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  respecting  the  necessity  of  meet- 
ing, by  a  vigorous  resistance,  the  in- 
roads   of  Gallican  aggression.      His 
biographer  observes : 

"  It  seems  to  have  been  Mr.  Canning's 
manly  determination  to  avail  himself,  in 
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tL»  Mstios,  of  9r9rf  prop«r  oceaiion 
«h«Hi  offrfwl,  for  mftkiog  a  clear  decla- 
ntMa  of  hU  |>riaciplM,  on  all  the  ^reat 
fM«c«ttat  which  were  then  before  the 
oiaatrv.  He  Irft  nothia^  in  doubt  as 
t«  the  coarse  wluch  he  felt  it  hie  dutjr  to 
t^mt;  aad  even  tbev,  who  dissonted 
mM,  ttroai^ljr  from  hU  opinions,  were 
-<afr!led  to  applaad  the  eandoar  and 
lU^Titv  with  which  he  arowod  theoo. 
lit  •poke  only  three  tiaes  during^  the 
•f^woa :  the  first  time  on  the  subsidy  to 
t*»  Kio^  of  Sardinia;  the  second,  on 
u«#  rrvjrv  of  certain  circumstances  in 
lS«  osaipain  jnst  then  closed ;  and  the 
t  '?<  oa  the  sospeosion  of  the  Habeas 
*  'ymt  Act  The  first  and  second  may 
I*  ukf  as  declarations  in  faroitr  of  the 
vir;  aad  tbe  tbird«  as  the  announce- 
BMt  of  his  dcicmiaation  to  support 
Wr  Pitt  ia  any  measures  which  he 
*'^'nd  emuiditr  necessary  for  its  main- 


!• 


()v  aathor  makes  a  distioction  be- 
tvertt  oppoaittoa  to  French  principles^ 
ts4  ruiscanea  to  French  aggression. 
The  taller  be  admits  to  be  justifiable^ 
V  bile  be  protests  against  the  former. 
Bat  if  Freocb  principles  prompted  and 
^-rtcted  Freoch  aggressiont  it  would 
^v  diftcalt  to  comoat  French  aggres- 
ft-«o  witboat  contending  against  French 
fr.aripWa.  The  one  was  but  the  ma- 
-:  cstalioa  of  the  other  ;  the  overt  act 
u  which  the  animus  was  betrayed* 
•X'h,  as  long  as  it  was  suffered  to 
mKiHi  in  power,  must  disturb  the  re- 
)«•  of  Europe.  The  French  execu- 
'•«e  were  a  banditti  rather  than  a  go- 
;  and  before  any  satisfactory 
m  of  hostilities  could  take 
tbe  governing  power  miut  as< 
.ae  each  a  shape  as  would  guarantee 
«*  mnolabilitT  of  international  ar- 
Whetber  such  a  con- 
was  to  be  brought  about 
'J  the  restoration  of  the  old  regime* 
•*  the  oetabltahment«  in  some  perma- 
*i^  Urmp  of  a  new  one»  which  would 
^  *fsreeoaAd«ioe  and  command  respect* 
•«r«  maitcra  rejecting  which  Mr.  Pitt 
-i  aec  caaotm  himself,  beyond  what 
y-«  mtsrtitj  of  Great  Britain  required, 
i^a  aatil  aome  substantive  govern- 
^^«at  aaa  formed*  by  which  anarchy 
<A'-<M  be  qaffUed*  and  a  mad  spirit  of 
l^^^^^mdmm  repodiated*  it  was  clear 
'•^ut  ibtfw  ooald  be  neither  honour  nor 
minj  m  aav  ncgottaiioos  for  the  ter- 
of  tbe  war.  Mr.  Bell  may 
if  it  so  pleases  him*  a  war 
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against  opinion ;  but  its  true  name  is 
a  war  rendered  necessary  by  the  preva- 
lence of  opinions  and  principles,  which, 
as  long  as  they  continued  to  be  enter- 
tained and  acted  upon,  must  have  ren- 
dered all  hope  of  lasting  peace  delu- 
sive. The  young  ally  of  administra- 
tion was,  therefore,  strenuous  in  his 
adherence  to  tbe  Pitt  policy,  and  me- 
rited, on  many  occasions,  the  warm 
approbation  of  his  leader.  At  the 
close  of  the  session  of  1795,  he  became 
under  secretary  of  state  for  the  fo- 
reign department,  and  for  the  next 
two  years  devoted  himself  so  assidu- 
ously to  the  duties  of  his  office  as  to 
acquire  an  official  expertness  fully 
equal  to  his  parliamentary  reputation. 
Nor  was  it  in  office,  or  by  his  exer- 
tions in  the  House  of  Commons,  alone, 
that  Canning  rendered  himself  useful 
to  the  pArty  with  which  he  was  now 
identified.  The  press  was  made  avail- 
able for  the  propagation  of  the  opi- 
nions and  the  sentiments  by  which  the 
public  mind  was  to  be  moulded  and 
animated;  and  the  young  politician 
found  leisure,  notwithstanding  the 
pressure  of  the  various  duties  which 
claimed  so  large  a  share  of  his  atten- 
tion, and  no  one  of  which  was  ever 
neglected,  to  be  a  frequent  contri- 
butor to  a  publication  which  extended 
rapidly  in  circulation,  and  by  its 
pointed  satire  and  vif2:orous  reasoning, 
contributed  materially  to  tbe  ascend- 
ancy of  the  views  and  principles  which 
he  deemed  it  desirable  to  maintain. 

*<Tho  first  number  of  the  *  Anti-Ja- 
cobin  '  or  *  Weekly  Examiner,'  was  pub- 
lished on  tbe  20th  of  November,  1797. 
The  avowed  purpose  of  this  journal  was 
to  expose  the  vicious  doctrines  of  tbe 
Revolution,  and  to  turn  into  ridicule  and 
contempt  the  advocates  of  them  in  this 
country.  The  work  originated  with  Mr. 
Canning,  who  wrote  the  prospectus,  and 
contributed  some  of  its  ablest  articles. 
Mr.  Qiffbrd  was  the  editor,  and  amongst 
the  writers  were  Mr.  John  Hookham 
Frere,  Mr.  Jenkinson,  Mr.  Geo.  Ellis, 
Lord  Ctare.  and  Lord  Morniogtoo,  af- 
terwards Marquis  Wellesley.  It  occu- 
pied the  opposite  ground  to  that  which 
had  formerly  been  taken  up  by  the  *  Rol- 
liad  '  and  the  *  Probationary  Odes,*  but 
*  with  a  difference.*  The  wit  and  vigour 
(and  scurrility)  of  the  *  Antt- Jacobin ' 
left  behind,  at  an  immeasurable  distance^ 
the  gentleoianly  satire  of  the  Whigs. 

"Wherever  the  wit  of  the  '  Anti-Ja- 
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cobin'  is  irresistible,  the  reader  may 
coaclude  that  he  has  detected  the  band 
of  Canning ;  but  there  was  such  a  co- 
partnery in  these  things,  and  such  a  dis- 
inclination to  separate  each  person's 
share,  even  were  it  possible  to  do  so, 
that,  with  some  marked  exceptions,  the 
authorship  cannot  now  be  ascertained 
with  certainty.  The  work  closed  in 
1798,  and  during  its  brief  existence,  Mr; 
Canning  wrote  largely  for  it.  His  con* 
nexion  with  it  was  well  known  at  the 
time,  nor  was  he  ever  disposed  to  dis* 
avow  it.  He  declared  in  parliament, 
ten  years  afterwards,  that  be  had  no 
other  source  of  regret  for  the  share  he 
had  in  it,  except  the  imperfection  of  bis 
pieces.  But  what  that  share  was  is  to 
a  great  extent  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
to  be  determined  by  internal  evidence." 

Our  readers  require  not  to  be  told 
that  Mr.  Southey  was  at  that  time  in 
his  non-age-  as  a  public  writer^  and 
that  under  the  delasion  of  false  views 
of  human  nature^  and  erroneous  no- 
tions of  human  society^  very  extrava- 
gant opinions  were  propagated  by  him^ 
which  served  to  countenance  and  con- 
firm the  popular  delusion. 

"  In  the  creed  of  the  day,  every  rich 
man  was  an  oppressor,  and  every  poor 
man  a  martyr.  All  such  ^^eneralbations 
are  fuir  game  for  the  satirist,  who  pushes 
the  argument  to  its  extremity  in  the 
case  of  the  Knife-grinder.  He  supposes 
that  '  a  human  being  in  the  lowest  state 
of  penury  and  distress  is  a  treasure  to  a 
reasoner  of  this  cast/  and  that  he  '  re- 
frains from  relieving  the  object  of  his 
compassionate  contemplation,  well  know- 
ing that  every  diminution  from  the  ge- 
neral mass  of  human  misery  most  pro- 
portionably  diminish  the  force  of  his  ar- 
gument.' The  colloquy  in  which  this 
philanthropic  principle  is  illustrated  pos- 
sesses immortal  merit  as  a  piece  of  imi- 
tative versification;  showing  Mr.  Sou- 
they's  Sapphics  in  all  their  varieties, 
from  the  dancing  rhythm  with  its  fine 
swing  of  melody  to  the  break  down  into 
flat  ambling  prose.  As  this  poem  may 
be  considered  Mr .  Canning's  chef-d'oeuvre 
in  this  way,  and  is  now  rarely  to  be  fall- 
en in  with,  it  is  inserted  here.  But  in 
order  to  quicken  the  enjoyment  of  its 
skilful  wit,  it  is  preceded  by  a  specimen 
of  Southey's  Sapphics  duly  accentuated, 
as  it  was  introduced  by  the  author  in 
the  *  Anti- Jacobin  ' : — 

*  *  Cold  w^  the  night  wind :  drifting  fiit  the  mowi 

Wide  wete  thi  dovst^  aD&  •hdtttleM  Xnd  naked  i 
Whca  &  poor  wand'xez  ftrftgglid.  on  \At  JournSy 

"Wearf  and  waysorc* 


TUB  FRI8XD  OF  BUXANITY  AXD  THE  K^tlW- 
OEIRDSB. 

**  *  Needy  Knife-grinder !  whither  ere  you  fcrfng? 
Rough  U  the  road,  your  wheel  Is  oat  of  order — 
Bleak  blowi  the  blast — ^rour  hat  haa  got  a  hole  ln*t. 

So  hare  your  breeches  I 

"  *  Weary  Knife-grinder !  little  think  the  proud  onect 
Who  In  their  coaches  roll  along  the  torn  pile  e- 
-roadf  what  hard  work  *tis  crying  all  day,  ^Knfrea 
and 

6ciBiorttogrindOI* 

** '  Tell  me.  Knife-grinder,  bow  obm  you  to  giiwi 

knives  t 
Did  some  rich  man  tyrannically  use  you  ? 
Was  it  the  aqnlre  ?  or  parson  of  the  parish  7 

Or  the  attorney  ? 

**  *  Was  it  the  squire,  for  killing  of  his  ganae  ?  or 
CoTetous  parson,  for  his  tithes  distraialog  ? 
Or  roguish  lawyer,  made  yon  lose  your  litUe 

All  in  a  lawsuit? 

(*' '  Have  you  not  read  the  *  Rights  of  Man,'  by  Tom 
Paine?) 
Drops  of  compassion  tremble  on  my  eyelidf. 
Ready  to  fall,  as  soon  as  yon  have  told  yoar 

FiOfttl  story/ 

S5IFB-ORI1IOBR. 

"  *  story  ]    God  bless  you  1 1  have  none  to  tell,  ^r. 
Only  last  night  a-drinking  af  the  Chequers, 
This  poor  old  hat  and  breeches,  as  you  see ,^  were 

Torn  in  a  scnfflc 

**  *  Constables  came  up  for  to  Cake  me  into 
Custody ;  they  took  me  before  the  justice  t 
Justice  Oldmixon  put  me  in  the  parish* 

-stocks  for  a  vagrant. 

*'  *  I  should  be  glad  to  drink  your  honour's  health  In 
A  pot  of  beer,  if  yon  will  give  roe  sixpence ; 
But  for  my  part,  I  never  love  to  meddle 

With  poUtlcs,  sir.* 

FAIBXD  OF  RVKAMITY. 

**  *  /  give  thee  sixpence  1 1  will  see  thee  damnM  ftrst-^ 
Wretch  1  whom  no  sense  of  wrongs  can  rouse  to 

vengeance  \ 
Bordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded. 

Spiritless  outcast  I* 

"  Kichi  the  knife-grinder^  overturns  his 
wheels  and  exit  in  a  transport  ofrepubii^ 
can  enthusiasm  and  universal  phUan-^ 
thropy" 


This  is>  surely,  a  most  happy  speci- 
men of  Mr.  Canning'8  satirical'  and 
imitative  powers.  There  -are  certain 
weeds,  whtoh,  if  only  cut  down,  will 
grow  again  even  more  vi^ronsly ;  bat 
if  severed  from  the  root,  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  are  sure  to  perish. 
Just  such  a  service  this  distingaished 
man  rendered,  by  his  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  the  false  philosophy  and  the 
pseudo-sen timentalism  which  were  run- 
ning wild  at  this  period  in  our  popular 
literature.  ''Ridiculum  acri  fortius 
ac  melius  secat  res."  And  many  a 
chimera,  which,  if  assailed  by  weighty 
argument,  would  laugh  to  scorn  oppo- 
sition, and  only  flourish  under  the 
blows  which  were  dealt  for  its  destruo* 
tion,  falls  at  onc^  and  never  to  rise 
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^iifl»  ttodcr  th«  ^nWt  scorn  bj  which« 
a*  kj  a  mAirnifjrinfp  gUs«f  iu  enor- 
ButiM  and  Abturdities  are  reflected. 
Prot#  to  A  wmn  that  he  is  a  tophut, 
aD«l  jou  may  only  ratte  him  in  his  own 
M»atioQ ;  not  to  if  yon  show  that  he 
m  a  foot;  and  that  the  fanciet  npon 
viirh  h«  pranked  himself,  and  bj  wmch 
l«  hoped  to  earn  a  crown  of  laurel,  are 
•bJy  de«fnring  of  a  cap  and  bells.  This 
trriltv  the  joang  noviciate  at  Down- 
'c^  tcrert  well  performed.  Manj  able 
CfO,  who  afterwards  became  hononr- 
al-^T  diUini^aished  hr  their  writings 
ft,<«i  the  side  of  religion  and  loyalty^ 
•ere  thrn  fullj  enlisted  with  the  par- 
ttxa&ft  of  resolution ;  and  the  mercllesi 
cattigation  which  they  received*  was 
it<isaiy  not  only  to  counteract  the 
irUcbirf  they  were  endeavouring  to  do, 
hoc  to  dcttr  others  from  copying  their 
example.  Southry  and  Coleridge,  even 
»bfii  brought  to'  their  better  mind, 
bcvtr  cia«ed  to  feel  sore  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  th«tr  early  flageuations.  In 
tie  maintenance  of  their  young  opi- 
aioas  they  were  passionatelv,  and  even 
•Bpcrstitiotisly  sincere ;  ana  their  con- 
vvsioo  waa  nothing  more  than  the  na- 
tml  crowth  of  their  faculties,  and  the 
npcrjudgmentof  a  more  enlarged  ex- 
pfnmce.  If  they  were,  themselves, 
i^06e,  to  be  considered,  a  gentler  treat- 
iL*6t  woold  not  only  be  more  humane, 
hot  might  have  been  more  availing. 
Bat  thev  were  the  leaders  of  sections  ; 
the  tetters -op  of  a  school,  in  which  li- 
trruare  was  to  be  pressed  into  the 
of  political,  and  youthful  enthu- 
directed  to  objects  incompatible 
v!th  social  order ;  and  merely  to  deal 
with  them  as  erring  but  reclaimable 
Udnidoalav  would  not  sufficiently  an< 
fw«  thw  end  In  view.  Public  opinion 
vis  djseia«d;  and  those  who  contri- 
hated  to  produce,  or  to  keep  up,  the 
unfceahhy  action  by  which  it  was  cha- 
ractenai^  must  be  victimised,  if  the 
ffvil  wa*  to  be  arrested.  We  do  not 
«t  t!.at  Mr.  Canning  merely  oboved 
thrdiictatee  of  a  sound  judgment  when 
h»  dealt  hi%  cau*tic  satire  so  unspa- 
RUfly  amongst  hts  political  opponents. 
He  was  following  the  bent  of  bis  na- 
tire.  He  was  indulging  his  favourite 
prvpfositirs,  when  he  thus  applied  the 
£s«ertiaff  knife  to  the  follies  which  he 
icfifhtad  to  lav  bare.  No  sportsman 
rv«r  pvrtocd  (m  game  with  a  higher 


zest  of  enjoyment ;  nor  was  his  satis- 
faction diminished,  by  considering  that 
in  thus  contributing  to  banish  and  drive 
away  erroneous  and  strange  political 
.doctrines  from  the  minds  of  his  country- 
men, he  was  highly  gratifying  the  mas- 
ter whom  he  served,  and  most  effectual- 
ly forwarding  his  own  advancement. 

Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  over-estimate 
the  services,  at  this  critical  period,  of 
so  accomplished  a  politician  as  Mr. 
Canning,  both  in  the  house  and  out  of 
it.  Hitherto  the  measures  of  the  mi- 
nister had  not  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. Among  the  contingencies  upon 
which  he  calculated,  aa  subserving  the 
cause  of  the  enemy,  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte was  not  numbered.  It  did 
not  enter  into  his  imngination  to  con- 
template this  military  prodigy  re-unit- 
ing the  scattered  elements  of  the  revo- 
lutionary party ;  out  of  chaos  producing 
order ;  creating  a  body,  and  infusing 
into  it  a  soul ;  and  ruling  both  with  a 
fiery  determination,  aa  masterf\il  and 
energetic  as  ever  wielded  the  resources 
of  a  great  empire.  This  was  the  first 
accident  by  which  the  calculations  of 
Mr.  Pitt  were  "let  and  hindered." 
The  second  was  the  misconduct  of  the 
allies.  While  they  were  insatiable  in 
their  greed  of  ^old,  and  Britain  was 
expected  to  satisfv  their  cravings  for 
the  subsidies  by  which  they  were  to  ho 
bribed,  or  enabled  to  defend  them- 
selves, their  exertions  by  no  means 
corresponded  with  the  sacrifices  which 
were  made  to  obtain  them.  And  while 
the  empire  was  becoming  every  day 
more  and  more  burdened  with  debt, 
the  power  of  France  was  becoming 
more  formidable ;  and,  to  human  fore- 
sight, we  seemed  further  than  ever 
from  the  end  which  was  5>ought  to  be 
attained.  All  this  furnished  the  oppo- 
sition with  powerful  weapons  fur  at- 
tack. And  it  was  while  the  rebellion 
was  raging  in  Ireland,  on  the  1  tth  of 
December,  1798,  that  Mr.  Tiemey 
made  his  celebrated  motion,  reconi- 
mendiog  negotiations  fur  peace.  Mr. 
Canning  rose  to  repiv,  and  his  luo- 
gra|A)er  tells  us—. 

'^Delivered  a  speech  which  for  con)j*ass  of 
reasoning,  and  masterly  elocution,  mi^ht 
Hell  have  drawn  an  cxprcshion  of  admi- 
ration from  Mr.  Pitt.  This  magniAcent 
display  of  eloquence  fairly  electrilied  the 
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house — ^th€  prcvioys  dulness  disappear- 
ed— members  crowded  in — and  the  ora- 
tor held  the  senate  suspended  in  wonder 
and  delight.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
of  this  speech,  that  it  is  one  of  the  great- 
est— winsome  respects  the  most  comolete, 
that  was  delirored  on  the  ministerial  side 
in  reference  to  the  war.  We  had  at  that 
time,  too,  passed  out  of  the  mere  ab- 
stract question :  it  was  no  longer  specu- 
lation ;  experience  had  thrown  unex- 
pected lights  upon  the  subject ;  we  had 
tested  our  strength  through  triumphs 
and  reverses ;  we  had  tested  our  alli- 
ances also,  and  found  some  of  them  frail, 
selfish,  and  cowardly;  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia had  at  different  times  made  peace 
with  France,  in  violation  of  their  en- 
gagements with  us ;  Spain,  HoI*and,  and 
Sardinia  were  overawed  by  the  arms  of 
the  republic;  our  situation  was  no  longer 
the  same  as  when  we  commenced  the 
crusade,  and  that  which  was  at  first  a 
Question  of  policy,  open  to  doubts  and 
aifliculties,  bad  now  become  a  point  of 
honour  with  ministers — a  calculation  in 
which  thev  were  to  strike  the  balance 
between  glory  and  shame." 

His  reputation  was  now  established 
as  a  first-rate  parliamentary  debater. 
The  highest  offices  of  the  state  were 
before  himi  and  he  had  only  to  perse- 
vere steadily  in  the  course  upon  which 
he  had  so  successfully  entered^  to  at- 
tain the  highest  objects  of  his  ambi* 
tion. 

But  Pitt's  administration  was  verging 
towards  its  dissolution.  The  Irish  re- 
bellion had  been  successfully  put  down. 
The  union  had  been  accomplished ; 
and  as,  during  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  it,  the  minister  had  committed 
himself  by  pledges,  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  should  be  emancipated,  which 
pledges  the  royal  scruples  had  ren- 
dered him  unable  to  redeem,  he  re- 
signed office  rather  than  consent  to 
carry  oo  the  government  upon  terms 
which  would  compromise  his  personal 
honour. 

Our  author  is  **  suo  more*'  diffuse 
in  his  declamation  abont  Ireland's  grie- 
vances; and  we  cannot  afford  space, 
on  the  present  occasion,  to  deal  with 
his  ignorance  and  charlatanry  as  it 
deserves.  But  we  fancy  there  are  few 
of  our  well-informed  and  sober-minded 
readers  who  will  not  acknowledf^e  that 
George  the  Third  knew  the  spirit  of 
Popery  better  than  Mr.  Pitt,  and  that 
his  reasons  against  vtolatiog  his  coro- 


nation oath,  by  consenting  to  the 
peal  of  the  disabling  statates,  was  far 
more  creditable  both  to  bis  natural  sa- 
gacity and  his  moral  sense,  than  the 
subtleties  and  subterfuges  of  tlie  in- 
triguing jurists  and  politicians  who«  io 
dealing  with  this  momentous  fubjeel, 
would 

**  From  the  body  of  oontiwrtlon  plark  Um  Tct/  moI. 
And  fvect  reliston  malu  «  rtwyvody  of  wvdiL** 

Then  followed  the  Addington  admi- 
nistration. Never  did  a  man  succeed 
to  the  burden  of  office  laden  with 
greater  responsibilities  than  thote  with 
which  the  new  premier  must  have  felt 
himself  ohargea.  Ireland  in  a  state  of 
smouldering  discontent,  where  the  trea- 
cherous ashes  only  covered  the  fire ; 
the  fleet  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  or  only 
just  recovering  from  it,  and  ready  at  a 
signal  to  take  the  navy  into  French 
ports  ;  a  shock  given  to  public  credit 
by  the  suspension  of  currency  pay- 
ments at  the  bank ;  the  armies  of  the  re- 
publicans invariably  triumphant ;  and 
France  ruling  the  Continent  a«  Britan- 
nia rules  the  waves ;  an  opposition 
which  might  be  called  the  best  allies 
of  the  French  rulers;  active,  daring, 
unscrupulous,  and  malignant ;  depre- 
cators  of  our  own  efforts  and  resources, 
and  ostentatiously  laudatory  of  thosr 
of  the  enemy.  Such  were  a  few  of 
the  clouds  which  hung  suspended  over 
the  new  ministry,  when  Mr.  Adding- 
ton was  called  to  the  helm  of  power. 
And  bad  he  not  possessed  an  honesty  of 
purpose  which  nothing  could  pervert, 
and  the  bravest  of  English  hearts,  he 
would  have  declined  a  position  so  beset 
with  difficulties  and  so  fraught  with 
dangers. 

Whether  Pitt's  scruples  upon  the 
Emancipation  question  were  the  sole 
cause  of  his  retirement,  or  merely  the 
feather  that  turned  the  scale,  other 
and  m-cightier  motives  inclining  his 
judgment  in  the  same  direction,  it 
would  not  be  ea«y,  at  this  period,  to 
!uiy ;  and  we  look  with  some  interest 
to  the  forthcoming  memoirs  of  the  late 
Lord  Sid  mouth,  for  revelations  by 
which  some  mvftcries  may  be  cleared 
up*  which  still  continue  to  perplex  the 
political  inquirer.  But  that  Pitt  was 
ne;irtily  sick  of  the  war,  and  worried 
almost  to  death  by  the  opposition  with 
which  he  had,  almost  single  handed,  to 
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coQtend ;  and  that  be  was  desirous  of 
peaoe«  if  it  oonld  be  bad  upon  any 
terms  compatible  witb  the  safety  of  the 
country,  and  imagined  that  it  might 
be  more  successfully  negotiated  by  an- 
other than  by  himself,  who  had  been 
such  a  leader  and  principal  in  the  war, 
it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  con- 
clude, as  Mr.  Addington  most  cer- 
tainly undertook  office  relying  upon  his 
support ;  and  it  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that  he  would  have  undertaken  it,  had 
he  any  reason  to  apprehend  his  .hosti- 
lity. 

But  it  has  often  been  remarked,  that 
the  hour  of  greatest  darkness  is  that 
which  immediately  precedes  the  dawn ; 
and  so  it  proved  on  the  present  occa- 
sion— the  clouds  which  portended  so 
fearful  a  storm  dispersing  almost  as 
rapidly  as  they  had  collected.  In 
Egypt,  the  French  met  their  first  de- 
cided check — the  conquerors  at  Abou- 
kir  and  Acre  rudely  dissipating  Napo- 
leon's dream  of  eastern  empire.  In 
Ireland  the  insurrection  under  Emmet, 
a  sort  of  after-birth  of  ninety-eight, 
was  promptly  put  down.  The  peace 
had  already  been  negotiated  by  Lord 
Comwallis,  and  upon  terms  which,  if 
they  mat  not  the  hearty  support,  at 
least  received  the  quiet  recognition  of 
the  late  prime  minister.  The  public 
credit  was  restored ;  and  our  gallant 
sailors  wero  put  into  such  good  hu- 
mour by  the  frankness  and  liberality 
with  which  their  reasonable  complaints 
were  redressed,  that  no  fear  need  any 
longer  be  entertained  that  they  would 
pass  over  to  the  enemy. 

Pitt,  it  is  to  observed,  honourably 
observed  his  implied  engagement  to 
give  a  general  support  to  Mr.  Adding- 
ton's  administration.  But  not  so  his 
followers  and  dependants.  Mr.  Can- 
ning could  not  but  regard  the  minister 
as  the  occupant  of  a  station  not  his 
own.  He  was,  he  thought,  now  reaping 
where  he  had  not  sown.  The  toil  and 
the  bloodshed  of  former  years,  the 
storms  and  earthquakes  which*  had 
tested  the  firmness  and  taxed  the  en- 
eigies  of  the  son  of  Chatham,  were 
but  the  needful  processes  through 
which  the  griun  was  gradually  ripen- 
ing, which  now  ensured  usagolden  har- 
vest ;  and  there  is  some  excuse  for  a 
man  of  George  Canning's  sanguine 
temperament  and  ambitious  yearnings, 
mhen  he  regarded  with  an'  angry  jea- 


lousy such  an  interloper  as  the  then 
prime  minister,  putting  in  his  sickle, 
and  loading  his  granaries,  with  the 
fruits  of  his  illustrious  predecessor's 
unbending  spirit  and  lofty  determi- 
nation. But  his  opposition  exceeded 
all  proper  bounds ;  we  scarcely  hesi- 
tate to  call  it  unprincipled  and  malig- 
nant. And  when  he  afterwards,  at  a 
more  advanced  period  of  life,  encoun- 
tered what  he  deemed  a  similar  oppo- 
sition, it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was 
reminded  of  his  ofiences  at  this  period, 
and  felt  the  treatment  under  which 
he  suffered  so  severely,  a  sort  of  re- 
tributive justice  for  his  misdeeds  dur- 
ing the  Addington  adminbtration. 

The  peace  having  been  negotiated^ 
and  Pitt  surfeited  with  retirement,  be- 
fore Mr.  Addington  had  become  so  wea- 
ried by  the  cares  of  office  as  to  be  anx- 
ious to  withdraw  from  the  gpovernment. 
Canning  was  indefatigable  in  putting 
every  engine  to  work  which  could  com- 
pel him  to  relax  his  hold  upon  the  seals. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  the  ministry 
crumbled  to  pieces.  The  peace,  which 
all  wise  men  foresaw  cocdd  not  be  a 
lasting  one,  was  but  the  precursor  of 
a  fiercer  war.  And  in  the  event  of 
hostilities,  men's  minds  were  naturally 
directed  to  **  the  pilot  who  had  wea- 
thered the  storm."  Accordingly,  in 
1804,  Pitt  was  called  upon  to  resume 
bis  former  station.  It  was  his  desire 
that  the  basis  of  administration  should 
be  extended,  and  that  Fox  and  some 
of  his  friends  should  be  brought  into 
the  councils  of  his  sovereign.  But  this 
George  the  Third  would  not  hear  of. 
The  proposition  to  confer  office  upon 
the  great  opponent  of  the  revolution- 
ary war  was  peremptorily  rejected, 
and.  the  minister  was  compelled  to  go 
on  with  crippled  resources,  and  with- 
out the  aid  which  would  have  made 
his  task  comparatively  easy.  Mr.  Bell 
observes,  that 

*'  Canning's  opinion  of  Pitt's  position 
was  made  up  even  before  his  attempts  at 
coalition  failed.  He  saw  that  Pitt  could 
not  form  a  strong  government :  that  the 
opportunity  was  lost  for  that  union  of 
parties,  which  recent  circumstances  had 
so  singularlv  conspired  to  favour ;  and 
that  a  cabmet  constructed  upon  any 
other  principle  must  inevitably  tail.  He 
communicated  his  impressions  to  Pitt, 
before  a  single  appointment  was  made 
out,  assuring  him,  at  the  same  time,  that 
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for  his  own  part,  he  would  rather  not 
take  office;,  but  that  he  was  quite  ready, 
if  he  could  be  of  use,  to  do  any  thing 
Pitt  desired ;  that  the  cabinet  was 
out  of  the  question,  as  he  did  not  yet 
consider  himself  qualified,  and  that  there 
wer«  only  two  offices  which  seemed  to 
come  to  him  in  the  regular  course  of 
promotion — those  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  at  War. 
Pitt  received  this  communication  with 
his  usual  caution ;  went  into  the  coun- 
try, and  in  a  day  or  two  wrote  to  Can- 
ning, offering  him  his  choice  of  the  two 
ofiicee  he  haid  pointed  out.  He  selected 
the  former.'' 

Then  came  the  administration  of 
''all  the  talents/*  when  the  king  found 
that  Fox*8  services  could  no  longer 
be  dispensed  with.  Bat  he,  too,  was 
near  to  his  latter  end,  and  before  he 
was  eight  months  in  office,  the  ministry 
was  virtually  dissolved  by  bis  death ; 
for  although  it  continued  to  linger  for 
some  time  longer,  all  men  foresaw  its 
doom.  Its  downfall  was  precipitated 
by  an  attempt  to  force  upon  the  king 
the  obnoxious  measure  of  Catholic 
emancipation.  To  this  administration 
Canning's  hostility  was  quite  as  vigo- 
rousy  if  not  as  envenoroed^  as  that 
which  he  had  indulged  in  towards  the 
Addington  ministry.  The  weight  of 
indignation  under  which  they  sunk, 
arose  from  the  apprehension  that  their 
pro*popery  measures  would  compro- 
mise the  safety  of  the  Protestant 
Church.  This  was  the  ground  taken 
bv  Mr.  Peroival  and  the  high  princi- 
pled Protestants ;  and  if  the  following 
stinging  verses  be,  as  our  author  sus- 
pects, tne  production  of  Mr.  Canning, 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  very  ve- 
hemently discountenanced  the  cry  of 
**  the  Church  in  danger,"  by  the  skil- 
ful, if  not  factious,  employment  of 
which,  the  new  administration  suc- 
ceeded to  power. 

*«  ALL  THH  TALB:«Tt. 

**  Wlita  the  bnMa-beltoai*d  iunta.  with  rnioa  tt 
•trlfr, 

Rctlin'd.  vith  •  Rich,  1ti|H)IHi(«l  lifr: 

Whm  ronvfrled  to  Home,  and  of  hoor«tT  llrrd. 

ThfCjr  s»V«  tMck  t«  Um  dcvU  the  »al  h«  IimvIkwI  ; 

**  The  drmoa  of  fact  tun  that  ot.  r  thctn  huBf . 
In  Bcceati  of  horror  ttieir  ppiuph  »un4  i 
While  Pride  and  VenaUtr  Jomd  In  the  •Ut*, 
▲ml  cmiUds  IlonoaMsy  ««rl  ftt  tltc  gr*ir«. 


••  *  Here  liee  in  the  tomh  that  «•  hollowed  fn  Pfll, 
Conaictcnce  of  OrenTlIle,  of  Temple  the  wU  i 
Of  Sldmonth  the  flnnnete,  the  temper  of  Gr«j, 
And  Treaeurer  Sheridan'M  promlM  to  pay. 


*•  *  Here  Petty*i  Snonce,  tmn  the  crils  to  i 

With  Fitzpatrick's  aobricty  crcepe  to  the  tomb  i 
And  Chancellor  Efo,«  now  left  In  Iho  Inirk. 
Neither  dinee  with  the  Jardaa^taatwhiaceftr  the 
Church. 

"  *  Then  huna  for  th^  party  tliat  here  ia  at  teal, 
B7  the  fooli  of  a  fartiOB  rcgietted  aod  bleat  t 
Though  they  tlcep  with  the  dcTil, yet  thctr'e  U  the 

hope, 
On  Iba  downiai  of  Brtlaia  to  riM  with  tht  A]|<." 

The  Duke  of  Portland  was  the  no- 
minal head,  Mr.  Percival  the  efficient 
leader  of  the  new  government.  The 
office  of  Foreign  Secretary  was  con- 
ferred upon  Mr.  Canningi  and  he  soon 
had  an  opportunity  of  rendering  his 
country  an  important  service.  The 
power  of  Nspoleon  was  now  supreme 
upon  the  Continent.  The  peace  of 
Tilsit  may  be  said  to  have  divided  Eu- 
rope between  him  und  Alexander. 
Every  secret  preparation  was  made  fur 
the  purpose  of  forcing  neutral  nations 
into  an  alliance  against  England,  10  as 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  her  the  wbule 
naval  power  of  Europe,  **  and  specifi- 
cally tlie  fleets  of  Portugal  and  Den- 
mark:"— 

**  While  the  emperors  were  thus  par- 
titioning Christendom  on  a  raft  on  the 
Niemcn,  Mr.  Canning  was  forming  a 
plan  for  the  protection  of  England 
against  the  imperial  cnnspiracy.  Tht* 
first  intimation  the  world  had  of  his  de- 
sign, was  the  sudden  appearance,  in  th<» 
month  of  August,  of  an  English  Heet  in 
the  Sound,  the  bombardment  of  Copen- 
hagen,  and  the  capture  of  the  wnule 
navy  of  Denmark.*' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say,  whether 
this  bold  stroke  was  regarded  with 
more  cgnstemation  by  our  fnenda  or 
our  enemies.  The  opposition  were 
open  mouthed  against  the  apparent 
violation  of  neutral  rights.  They  ctm- 
tended  that  there  was  no  ground  what- 
ever for  imputing  to  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
the  perfidy  with  which  the^  were 
charged ;  and  that  the  aggrission  was 
utterly  indefensible  upon  any  princi- 
ple recogoixed  by  the  law  of  nations. 
They  dt"!!^^*^^  to  see  the  article  in 


*  Lord  Ertkiv. 


t  Mrs.  Jordan. 
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tl#  trvaty  to  wliich  refer«*nce  was 
salr.  It  wm«  replied,  that  it  was  a 
•MTTtC  articltf.  Daooapnrte  proclaimed 
&!>ad*  tKst  tb«r»  was  no  such  article. 
Hf  IHeod  Alexander  did  the  same. 
Aai,  now,  what  w^  the  fact?  Wo 
r. « f  the  answer  in  the  wr>rd9  of  Fouche, 
•t  that  time  tie  confident inl^agent  of 
t^e  French  Emperor,  as  ther  appear 
in  hift  memotn,  published  in  the  year 
l**.*4.  ja»l  seTCOteen  years  after  the 
Lmna^^ion  occtirred,  and  in  which  we 
Kiie  the  following  revelation  : 

••  •  AVoot  thi»  time  it  was  that  wo 
IrArard  the  »ucotH(s  of  the  attack  upon 
t  ♦  •  hiL'«"n  by  the  Ensjliih,  uliich  was 
I-  hrtt  4erum\,emtniit  of  iht  htrret  ttipu- 
it  .wmM  t>f  Tiiiitt  hy  rirtne  of  trhich  the 
fViMJ^r'frf  «*4U  to  he  piact^  at  the  di$' 
^•^  «4  FrmMCtf  ?^'nre  the  death  of 
r'aal  L»  I  mt%  it  taw  Napoleon  g^if  e  him* 
wtf  op  lo««ch  rtoleot  transports  of  pas* 
»<^  That  which  aAtoumlcU  him  mo^t 
".  tlut  Ti;;<frout  frtrukt*  {ri^orenx  coup 
•'  ^,a  i»  1ft  the  promptitude  with  n  iiicn 
t  .*  E'»*I'.-h  mini*- try  took  thrir  re*oIu- 
t  f  e..  llfl*  bt*fran  to  suspect  ^ome  now 
t*^rh«rT  in  the  i'aMnet,  and  |piTe  me 
inUrt  to  aac^rtam  if  it  had  nothing  to 
a»  »tth  tbc  ill- will  created  by  a  late  re» 
B«ifa!-.(^t  of  Talleyrand  from  the  of- 
'."id  ForeiicB  Secretary.' '' 

Th»»  i*  suri-U  tUvi^ive.  Napoleon's 
•  ]«picifn  of  TailiTrand  was  quite  un- 
u  *iiahle  ;  as  he  was  not  removed 
^r(««  aAc«  until  the  eighth  of  August, 
'-^fS^,  at  «htcb  time  the  British  fleet 
6  v«t  Late  bein  under  weigh  for  Zea- 
j-  L  Ministers  it  now  appears,  were 
f.  r  mf*inned  of  NApoleon's^esijjns 
r*  J  ib»tith«  before  the  treaty  of  Til- 
■.t  «a>  sigoe<l ;  and  the  first  intima- 
*'  o  of  it  was  communicated  to  the 
1>JL«  of  Portland  by  the  Prince  of 


learned  through  this  chan- 

««'.  S4at  a  plan  was  formed  by  Napoleon 

i  r  nrprHiAK  ^  l>anisb  flt-et,  with  the 

•••istaAcv  of  which  he  intended  to  in- 

^»i»  the  oerth-raxt  const  of  Rof^land, 

sa4  flat  lie  alto  meant  to  avail  himself 

•d  tW  Portvgveee  fleet  for  the  same  pur- 

~  WDoaal  had  in  fact  been 

ara,  to  tnclnde  her  In  the 

^^tal  ijstaa  of  bloekadfaig  Eng* 

1m4*  aad  ska  aeeeptad  it,  eatber  from 

mrnmrdMi*  or  tH-wiO,  although  sho  af- 

twards  deaiiit  that  she  had  ever  as* 

The  aanae  pro|iosal  was  made 


to  the  Regent  of  Portugal,  who  rejected 
it,  and  at  once  communicated  the  no* 
table  project  to  the  Prince  of  Wales." 

That  Mr.  Canning  and  the  minis- 
try enconntered  much  odium  for  this 
transaction,  by  which  be  and  thej 
were  seriously  damaged  in  public  es- 
timation^  is  most  true ;  but  it  is  not 
less  true,  that  in  boldly  acting  upon 
bis  own  responsibility,  he  frustrated 
the  designs  of  the  enemy,  and  averted 
from  his  own  country  a  formidable 
danger.  We  would  respectfully  ask 
of  fail  able  biographer,  whether  he 
would  he  equally  prompt  and  decisive 
in  his  action  under  the  surveillance  of 
a  reformed  parliament  ? 

To  Mr.  Canning  also  belongs  the 
merit  of  having  seen  from  the  first 
the  importance  of  the  Spanish  contest* 
All  his  energy  and  all  his  eloquence 
were  put  into  requisition,  both  within 
and  without  the  house  of  commons,  to 
stir  up  a  feeling  on  behalf  of  the  out- 
raged liberties  of  the  peninsula,  and  to 
aid  the  gallant  Spanish  people  in  their 
struggle  for  national  independence. 
Our  author  claims  for  him  the  credit 
of  an  early  appreciation  of  the  trans* 
cendant  merits  of  the  Duke  of  Wei* 
lington  as  a  military  commander,  and 
corrects  the  error  of  those  who  as- 
cribe to  Lord  Castlereagh  the  first 
appointment  of  that  illustrious  man  to 
the  command  of  the  forces  sent  into 
Spain.  We  can  readily  believe  that 
Canning  may  have  learned  from  Pitt 
the  very  high  estimate  which  he  had 
formed  of  the  Duke  from  his  services 
in  India,  and  how  much  the  modesty 
of  his  bearing,  and  the  clearness  and 
the  simplicity  of  his  statements  won  his 
confidence,  and  extorted  his  admira- 
tion. But  we  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Lord  Castlereagh  did  not 
fullv  concur  in  the  recommendation 
of  his  distinguished  countryman,  for 
whom  he  cherished  the  warmest  per- 
sonal regard,  and  with  whose  great 
abilities  he  was  well  acquainted.  Had 
Sir  Arthur  been  continued  in  his  com- 
mand, the  evacuation  of  Portugal 
would  have  been  accomplished  without 
the  disgrace  of  the  convention  of  Cin- 
tra;  but  it  is  just  within  the  scope  of 
possibilities,  that  had  it  thus  early 
appeared  that  the  French  troops  were 
clearly  over- matched  in  Spam,  the 
Russian  eipeditlon  would  have  been 
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postponed  by  Napoleon,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concentrating  all  his  energies 
upon  the  contest  io  the  peninsuUt  and 
conducting  in  person  the  operations 
of  the  war.  What  the  result,  in  such 
a  casCi  might  have  been,  it  would  be 
rash  to  affirm ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, that  much  of  our  success,  at  sub- 
sequent periods,  arose  from  his  mind 
being  distracted  by  foreign  objects. 

Between  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  no  cordial  good  under- 
standing subsisted ;  but  the  antipa- 
thy of  the  former  carried  him  too 
far^  when  he  insisted,  as  the  sine  qua 
non  of  his  retention  of  office,  that  the 
former  should  be  removed  from  the 
station  which  he  held  as  secretary  of 
war.  Our  author's  feeling  towards 
Lord  Castlereagh  is  that  of  the  most 
envenomed  malignity.  He  can  see  in 
him  nothing  but  a  blundering  incapa* 
city  by  which  the  efficiency  of  the 
government  measures  was  constantly 
compromised.  But  no  one  compe- 
tently read  in  the  history  of  the  time 
can  thus  think  of  that  distinguished 
man.  He  was  not  so  brilliant  as  a  de- 
bater as  his  more  showy  colleague; 
but,  upon  public  affairs,  his  judgment 
was  as  sound  as  that  of  most  men,  and 
notwithstanding  the  flatnesses  and  the 
collapses  to  which  as  a  public  speaker 
he  was  subject,  he  sometimes  rose  in- 
to an  eloquence  by  which  his  hearers 
were  amazed.  That  he  was  treated 
ill  in  the  transaction  Mr.  Bell  acknow- 
ledges ;  but  asserts  that  the  blame  did 
not  rest  upon  Mr.  Canning,  but  upon 
those  to  whom  Mr.  Canning's  wishes 
were  communicated,  with  a  view  that 
they  might  be  conveyed  to  the  secre- 
tary at  war,  and  by  whom  a  conceal- 
ment was  observed  much  longer  than 
he  approved  of.  But  admitting  that, 
our  objection  is  to  the  entertainment  of 
any  such  personal  feeling  at  all.  The 
truth  appears  to  us  to  be,  that  Can- 
ning was  a  parvenu,  who,  forgetting 
his  origin,  exhibited  occasionally  such 
evidences  of  it  as  rendered  it  very  ua- 
mistakeable  to  other  men.  Notwith- 
standing the  purifying  processes 
through  which  he  passed,  as  he  rose 
into  eminence,  the  son  of  the  actress 
still  retained  some  faint  relish  for  the 
garishnens  and  the  waggery  with  which 
he  was  familiar  during  the  earlier  and 
more  unimprovable  portion  of  his  ex- 
tstence.     Lord  C«atl«reagU»  in  all  hia 


thoughts,  words,  and  actions*  was  an 
assured  and  perfect  gentleman.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  demand  for 
his  dismissal  took  him  by  surprise,  aod 
that  he  vented  against  the  originator 
of  that  demand  the  resentment  wbidi 
he  should  have  reserved  for  those  by 
whom  the  culpable  concealment  of  it 
bad  been  practised.  But  had  Canning 
been  either  more  discriminating,  or  less 
over- weening  ;  had  he  had  more  of  the 
modesty  of  genius,  or  less  of  the  arro- 
gance of  talent  intoxicated  by  its  own 
success,  he  would  have  borne  with  the 
imperfections,  such  at  they  were,  of 
his  colleague,  until  a  remedy  might  be 
found,  without  periling  the  existence 
of  the  administration.  In  such  a  case, 
the  arbitrament  of  the  pistol  would 
not  have  been  required,  and  mnch 
personal  mortification  would  have 
been  avoided.  That  the  quarrel  was 
prosecuted  with  unusual  bitterness,  if 
not  deadly  rancour,  will  appear  from 
the  following  account  of  the  duel* 
which  we  extract  from  the  work  of 
Mr.  Bell :_ 

"  The  parties  met  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, near  the  Telegraph  on  Putney 
Heath,  Lord  Castlereagh  attended  by 
liOrd  Yarmouth  (afterwards  Marquis  of 
Hertford),  and  Mr.  Canning  by  Mr. 
Charles  Ellis  (afterwards  Lord  Seaford). 
Having  taken  their  ground  (in  sight  of 
the  windows  of  the  house  where  Pitt 
died!)  they  fired  by  signal,  and  missed. 
The  seconds  endeavouri*d  to  effect  an 
accommodation,  but  failed,  and  they 
then  declared  that,  after  a  second  shot, 
they  would  retire  from  the  field.  The 
priocipaU  again  fired,  and  Lord  Ca«tle- 
reaf^h  s  nail  entpred  Mr.  Canning*^  thigh 
on  tlio  outer  side  of  the  bone.  Accord- 
in«v  to  .some  accounts  of  the  meeting  they 
wore  placed  to  fire  again,  when  the  se- 
conds, seeing  the  blood  streaming  from 
Mr.  Canning's  wound,  interfered,  and  so 
the  affair  ended." 


Then  followed  tlie  Percival  admi- 
nistration, in  which  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley  filled  the  foreign  depart- 
ment, and  was  thus  enabled  powerfully 
to  aid  his  illustrious  brother  in  the 
contest  going  on  in  Spain,  Canning 
took  but  little  part  in  public  affairs  ; 
bnt  when  he  did  appear  in  the  house, 
be  generally  supported  ministers.  On 
one  oocasion  be  distinguished  himself 
by  his  opposition  to  the  government ; 
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iJmI  wm  the  edebraC^  report  of  the 
B«IKua  Co«mtttfe»  apon  which,  our 
Mtbor  tells,  Bs*  b*  delivered  a  tpeecb» 
**«hicli,  for  bemuty  of  illustration^ 
•Mierv  of  iirtociplrsv  and  sound,  rea- 
•Muiirt  has  never  been  surpassed  at  anj 
prriuii  in  any  language." 

U|M»n  the  as«assination  of  Mr.  Per- 
ot sl«  Lord  Liverpool  succeeded  to 
p«i«crs  and  Mr.  Canning  had  niore 
tbaii  one  offer  of  high  station  in  the 
r.'iufttryy  vhach  be  wa«  induced  to  de- 
citiw  from  personal  disinclination  fo 
art  with  Lord  Ca»tlereagh.  The  fo- 
rvHm  tecietarTship  was  placed  at 
k  •  «fispoaaU  connected  with  the  stipu- 
UiiaA«  that  Lord  Castlereagh  should 
Ira*]  in  the  llooae  of  Cominons  ; — but 
m^etrd  beeaoae  he  deemed  the  accept- 
i<»c»  of  such  a  condition  incompatible 
vicb  Lit  personal  honour.  He  lived, 
Mr.  Bell  tells  «u,  to  regret  this  ill- 
timed  iodatgriice  of  temper  ;  and  not- 
vitJisiaDdioff  his  personal  objections 
to  taking  office  with  Lord  Castleresgh 
w  WadiT  of  the  Commons,  a  verv  short 
tr.'rnral  bad  elapsed  when  he  accept- 
fi  the  Lisbon  embassy,  vadifr  Lord 
raitWreattb*  aa  secretary  of  state  for 
^'^fign  aflbirv.** 

At  bis  nrtitm  from  the  Lisbon  em- 
^.kMf*  be  accepted  the  office  of  Presi- 
Mot  of  ibe  Board  of  Control,  which  he 
'^'xitioned  to  hold  until  the  proceedings 
K*>fnx  the  unfortunate  Princess  of 
^'s^  took  place,  to  which  his  per- 
tucul  feelings  towards  her  would  not 
nrfcr  bim  to  be  a  party.  In  1822,  be 
vas  aominated  by  the  Board  of  India 
I>treetof««  as  Governor- General  of 
I'dia.  This  appointment,  both  he 
^  sarif  and  the  public  regarded  as  a 
fcmd  of  lucrative  and  honourable  ha- 
siibint ;  hot  before  be  left  England, 
t.*«e  SQicide  of  his  old  rival,  Lord  Cas- 
t^fagbv  produced  such  a  change  in 
t^MTB,  as  rendered  bis  detention  at 
^  tte  desirable,  when  the  seals  of  the 
^•fngo  office  were  again  placed  at  his 
^^ifosal*  and  without  the  offensive  con- 
^tjoa  which  be  had  before  so  im wisely 


His  foreign  policv,  Mr.  Bell  tells  us, 
ftrtinguished  by  his  antipathy  to 
tW  Holy  AlKiince,  and  his  sympathy 
**ib  dnnocratic  movements  tending  to 
^  disuitcgration  of  old  states,  and  the 
wtsWiabiDsnt  of  Independent  eommu- 
^'tsfa,  by  wUefa  the  right  of  a  people 
ta  frame  a  ajatcai  of  govermnent  for 


themselves  might  be  avowed  and  vin* 
dicated.  But  he  omits  a  consideration 
which  we  cannot  hut  consider  of  some 
importance.  Judging  from  the  strength 
of  Mr  Canning's  antipathies,  it  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  surmise  that 
his  views  would  be  very  much  in 
opposition  to  those  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagb.  Upon  that,  however,  we 
cannot  dwell  at  present.  He  now 
had  another  rival,  who  was  running  a 
race  against  htm  for  the  possession 
of  the  highe&t  place  in  administra* 
tion.  This  was  Robt>rt  Peel.  That 
distinguished  man  had  hitherto  sig* 
nalized  himself  chiefly  as  the  advo- 
cate of  the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catho« 
lies  from  plaees  of  trust  and  power. 
He  was  regarded  as  the  able<it  of  the 
champions  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  his  strength  lay  in  the  Protestant 
feeling  of  the  empire.  Against  this 
Mr.  Canning  had  no  set  off,  which 
would  be  available  to  give  him  the 
victory  over  such  an  opponent.  He 
accordingly  set  himself  strenuously 
abi»ut  realizing  what  the  Americans 
call  *' political  capital,**  and  sought, 
by  the  brilliant  prestige  of  his  foreign 
policy,  to  win  for  himself  such  golden 
opinions,  as  might  stand  him  in  stead, 
when  the  time  again  came  for  deter- 
mining who  was  to  be  his  majesty's 
principal  adviser.  Such  we  conceive 
to  be  the  key  to  his  foreign  policy. 
His  annihilation  of  the  Turkish  marine 
by  bis  interference  in  the  affaire  of 
Greece,  and  his  calling  a  new  world 
into  existence,  by  acknowledging  the 
independence  of  the  South  Ameri* 
can  Republics,  might  pass  ft>r  mis- 
chievous charlatanry  or  pure  bombast, 
if  they  had  not  this  concealed  object,  by 
which  all  the  partizans  of  revolution 
and  change  would  rally  round  him, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  sustain 
his  claims  against  the  anti-popery  pre- 
tensions  of  his  more  plausible  rival. 

Lord  Liverpool's  illness,  which 
necessitated  his  resignation,  soon 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Mr. 
Canning  peremptorily  refused  to  serve 
in  any  ministry,  the  head  of  which 
should  oppose  the  Catholic  claims, 
and  he  boldly  claimed  for  himself  the 
first  place.  The  king  yielded ;  an 
unhappy  facility.  The  minister  suc- 
ceeded ;  an  ilUstarred  success  t  The 
glittering  prize  towards  which  be  had 
been  looking  all  his  life  was  in  his 
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hands ;  and  he  never  after  enjoyed  a 
moment  of  peace  or  tranquillity. 

He  first  endeavoured  to  construct 
his  cabinet  out  of  the  materials  of  the 
former  ministry,  and  office  was  offer- 
ed to  all  his  late  colleagues.  It  was  de- 
clined  by  all  with  a  singular  unanimity. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  represented  himself  as  un* 
able  to  take  office  under  ^f  r.  Canning:, 
because  of  his  fixed  and  unalterable 
adherence  to  the  principles  which  com- 
pelled him  to  oppose  the  admission  of 
Roman  Catholics  to  places  of  trust 
and  power,  he  made  a  representation 
which  was  not  true,  as  he  had,  on  a 
previous  occasion,  so  early  as  1825, 
admitted  to  Lord  Liverpool  that  he 
was  unwilling  any  longer  to  persevere 
in  supporting  the  policy  of  exclusion. 
This  statement  has  been  echoed  in 
parliament  by  Lord  George  Bentincic ; 
and  the  discussion  to  which  it  has 
given  rise  has  been  characterized  by 
much  personal  bitterness.  Much  has 
been  said  on  both  sides  to  sustain  and 
to  disaffirm  an  accusation  by  which  the 
premier  felt  that  his  honour  was  com- 
promised. But  into  the  asperities  of 
personal  controversy  we  never  have 
suffered,  and  we  will  not  now  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  drawn.  Sir  Robertas 
policy  we  have  boldly  impugned, 
where  character  is  vitally  concerned, 
and  when  views  and  intentions  are  to 
be  gathered  from  the  words  of  report- 
ers, whose  reports  were  not  submitted 
for  revision  to  the  individual  most  in- 
terested in  their  corrrectness,  and  that 
after  an  interval  of  more  than  seventeen 
years,  we  do  think  that  the  accused  is 
placed  at  great  disadvantage,  and  that 
the  precedent  may  be  a  dangerous  one 
which  would  be  established  by  his 
hasty  condemnation. 

But  if  the  intentions  of  Sir  Robert 
may  be  gathered  from  his  confidential 
communications  with  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who,  when  he  was 
home  secretary,  was  the  secretair  for 
Ireland,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  in 
the  least  degree  doubtful.  Mr.  GouU 
bourn  (than  whom  we  believe  no  pub- 
lic man  ever  stood  higher  with  the  re- 
spectable  portion  of  nil  parties*,  for 
unsullied  purity,  and  untainted  ho- 
nour), declares,  that  ho  believes  be 
was  possessed  of  the  premier's  inmost 
thoughts  respecting  the  removal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  dtsabilicies  in  1825, 


and  that  he  does  not  believe  an  Idea 
of  a«i>isting  in  such  removal,  or  of 
foregoing   his    strenuous    opposition 
to   it,    was    for    one  moment  enter- 
tained by  him.     Knowing  the  speaker 
as  we  do,  we  consider  this  as  dtKn^ve 
as  any  collateral  testimony  can  be  upon 
such  a  subject.    Both  honourable  fsren- 
tleroen  may  by  this  he  out  of  office.* 
In  the  present  state  of  parties  it  is  not 
in  their  power,  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
their  wish,  to  remain  in  office  long. 
But  we  aq;ree  with  our  able  cotempo. 
rary  «'  The  Times,"  that  the  characters 
of  public  men  are  public  property ;  and 
that  the  less  of  unnecessary  vituperation 
with  which  they  are  loaded,  the  better 
both  for  them  and  for  the  country. 
Sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient,  will 
they  all  have  to  suffer  amidst   the 
strife  of  parties,  and  the  chances  and 
changes  of  human  affairs.     And  had 
Lord  George  Bentinck  been  as  expe- 
rienced as  he  is  both  able  and  honest, 
he  would  not,  we  think,  have  consent- 
ed to  fight  the  battle  of  protection 
with  the  poisoned  arrows  which  be 
has  employed,  or  seek  to  bafRe  a  go- 
vernment upon  a  measure  in  which  they 
are  clearly  right,  because  he  cannot 
get  them  to  agree  with  him  respecting 
other  important  interests  of  the  em- 
pire.    But,  to  return  to  our  proper 
subject. 

Canning *s  triumph  was  short  lived. 
The  harassing  opposition  which  be  ex- 
perienced told  fearfully  upon  his  natu- 
rally susceptible  frame.  His  death-ill- 
ness was  caught  when  dining  with  the 
chancellor  at  Wimbleton,  and  sittins^ 
incautiously  in  the  open  air^  when 
heated  by  exercise  ;  and  he  expired  at 
Cbiswick,  a  villa  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's,  in  the  fifty  seventh  year 
of  his  age  ; — the  same  villa  and  the 
same  room  to  which  Fox,  under  cir- 
cumstances painfully  similar,  and  at 
the  same  age,  had  also  removed  to 
die. 

His  death  was  regarded  as  a  relief 
to  his  former  friends,  and  a  heavy 
blow  and  great  discouragement  to  his 
former  enemies.  We  th'nk  unwisely. 
Had  he  lived  to  carry  emancipation t  it 
would  have  been  carried  with  re^tric* 
tion*  which  might  have  rendereil  it 
safe ;  and  never,  never  would  he  have 
consented  to  legisilate  upon  the  subject 
under  the  influence  of  intimidation. 
O'Connell  would  have  been  made  to 
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M  that  Bolbttifir  ^>*  to  be  got  bj 
■•Hgifipg;  and  tbe  reformemntght 
hgf^  adjomied  to  tbe  Greek  Kftlendt 
tbwr^eyte  of  notilatmir*  eapsiiing»  or 
■KtmorphoMogtbecomtitution;  thtu, 
if  Be  irrrat  pood  wu  to.be  attainedy 
^TMi  «vil  Bigbt  bave  been  avoided. 

He  e«ine»  •  deserter  from  tbe  whig 
cfvpt  ioto  tbe  tervice  of  tbe  tories ; 
tad  be  Uh  a  torj  cabinet  in  po&sessioQ 
• ''  fW  vUg^  We  bave  already  ex- 
pTtfMsi  o«r  opinion  that  be  was  juAti- 
<^  n  tbe  ira  change;  tbe  onlv  thing 
I » br  r^irretted  is  that  it  wa^  never 
•oAciffVitly  thorough  or  well  ground- 
ff«L  Hie  setue  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
rariow  viftioaarj  tbeorica  of  gorern- 
aaai  which  were  afloat  u  thick  aa 
»oali  m  tbe  ann  m  his  earlier  dajs, 
««•  eoAeientljr  strong  and  keen ;  and 
tbe  ceili  of  popuhv  misrule  he  could 
eot  6U  to  pereeiTey  as  they  were  exhi- 
bited in  tne  phantastnafforia  of  the 
Frvwcb  revolntton.  But  the  true  foun- 
dscien  ior  a  wisely-balanced  system  of 
social  order  ho  nerer  sufficiently  ap- 
yobsnded,  and  did  not  know,  and 
eookl  not  imdcrstand,  that  it  could  be 
miy  set  ui' el  J  laid  upon  the  principles 
ef  tme  religion.  He  was,  therefore,  a 
utj  fnm  circumstances,  a  whig  by 
aatare;  nod  when  tbe  pressure  was 
rtineied  which  compelled  him  to  take 
ep  arms  against  revolutionary  vio- 
Imt,  he  was  carried,  by  a  kind  of  re- 
biaad,  into  his  former  position,  and 
becaase  aa  active  in  kindling  a  new  fire 
ss  be  had  been  nsefol  in  extinffaikbing 
the  eld  eociilagration.  He  in  some 
lasaMHW  resembled  tbe  knavish  rat- 
rsscher,  who  takes  care,  in  banishing 
>w  vemin  which  be  is  hired  to  kill, 
sfwaye  to  leave  seed  enongh  to  give 
bai  sanpltfjimnt  at  a  future  day. 

The  romexioQ  of  Canning  and  other 
<brtiiMrvished  men  with  what  was 
'mtled 'Mho  Catholic  quention/'  was  a 
'alaauiy  both  lo  themselves  and  to  die 
'aairt*.  It  was  suffered  to  interfere 
V  nh  varioos  arrangements  which  might 
Uv«  been  adopted  with  adraotagc  to 
tL^  pabBc ;  and  in  the  end  disorganized 
tkp  ^01  at  mm  nU  and  prepared  tne  way 
for  that  iadox  of  popular  violence 
which  threalens,  sooner  or  Liter,  to 
prwo  oar  min.     It  was  like  one  of 


with  a  termagant 

which  ofVen  prereats  a  biuspy 

an  hooonrable  marriage.     Had 

onlj  nadentood  ud  vaload 


the  Church  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
expended  the  same  amount  of  anxious 
thought  in  strengthening  its  bulwarks 
and  purifying  its  administration,  as  he 
did  m  promotinCf  however  nnconsci* 
ously,  tno  growth  of  superstition,  and 
contributing  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  lie  would  have 
accomplished  a  good  for  which  tbe 
present  generation  and  a  remote  pos- 
terity would  recognize  him  as  a  bene- 
factor to  hh  country  and  to  the  world. 
But,  although  puro  minded,  honour- 
able, and  benevolent,  ho  was  not  a  re- 
l!t;ious  man  ;  and  those  institutes  and 
principlcH  which  have  reference  to 
the  immortal  part  of  our  nature,  an^ 
regard  the  well-being  of  man  as  a  re- 
sponsible moral  agent,  for  endless 
ages,  ho  contemplated  cJiicfly,  if  not 
merely,  in  their  temporal  subserviency 
to  the  uses  and  purposes  of  this  pre- 
sent existence.  Hence,  as  a  politician, 
he  was  "flittering,  superficial,  unsound, 
and  equivocal ;  and  although  the  blows 
which  he  dealt  laid  prwtrato  the  giant 
revolution,  in  the  guLse  of  reform,  the 
countenance  which  he  showed  to  the 
Popish  faction  (which  had  not,  we  ad- 
mit, in  bis  day,  taken  the  offensive  at- 
titude which  it  afterwards  assumed), 
may  be  said  to  have  undermined  the 
bulwarks  of  the  British  empire. 

As  an  orator,  he  was  smart  and 
clever,  rather  than  profound  and  sa- 
gacious. His  speeches  are  piquant  ra- 
ther than  racy,  and  resemble  tastefully 
cultivated  gardens,  rather  than  spacious 
landscapes.  There  are  to  be  found  in 
them  the  exotics  of  every  clime,  taste- 
fully culled,  and  gracefully  trimmed, 
rather  than  those  vigorous  produc- 
tions, 

"  Whlrh  Natare,  boon, 
Fmm  fbrtli  proftMe,  o'er  hill,  utd  dale,  and  plain,** 

and  by  which  the  speaking  of  the  more 
eminent  of  the  worthies  in  the  school 
of  British  orator)'  is  distinguished. 
But  if  not  often  forcible,  he  was  always 
pointed ;  and  if  his  reasonings  lacked 
argumentative  sequence,  they  were 
never  deficient  in  polished  wit,  by 
which  be  sometimes  dazzled,  sometimes 
tickled,  and  sometimes  pierced  his  ad- 
versary, until  the  stoutest  of  bin  anta- 
gonists were  ready  to  crj',  '*  hold, 
enough  ;'*  and  suficred  more  under  the 
fire  of  his  light  artillery,  by  which  they 
were  confounded  and  disconcerted, 
than  thejr  might  bave  done,  from  wea- 
pons which  wonld  bave  inflicted  mom 
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grievous  wounds.  If  the  speeches  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  do  not 
furnish  forth  the  most  substantial  in- 
tellectual repast,  they  are  the  very 
best  specimens  which  we  know  of  the 
confectionary  of  elocution. 

His  foreign  policy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  noble  advocacy  of  the  re- 
volutionary war^  and  the  war  in  the 
peninsula^  was  rash  and  egotistical. 
He  assumed,  Mr.  Bell  tells  us,  that 
England  should  hold,  not  only  *'  the 
balance  of  power,  but  the  balance  and 
principles ;"  and  he  aided  to  the  ut- 
most in  the  dismemberment  of  states, 
when  a  triumph  was  to  be  given  to  the 
democratic  element  struggling  for  as- 
cendancpr  over  established  institutions. 
A  principle  was  thus  admitted,  which, 
if  acted  upon  h^  other  powers,  would 
be  fatal  to  the  mtegrity  of  the  British 
empire.  By  it,  if  extensively  adopted, 
what  Shakspearc  calls 

**  The  unity  and  muried  calm  of  ttotn" 

would  be  disturbed,  and  where  bar- 
monv  prevailed,  "  confusion  worse 
confounded"  would  be  triumphant. 

In  the  end,  he  attained  the  summit 
of  his  wishes^    But  his  elevation  was 


an  unhappy  one ;  for  he  rote  like  the 
aeronaut,  and  found  it  necessarv  to 
throw  over  the  ballast  ofprinciple  be- 
fore it  was  attained.  Tne  genius  of 
Whiggery  seemed  to  place  him  on  an 
eminence,  from  whence  he  might  sur- 
vey the  most  dazzling  objects  ofhuman 
ambition,  and  say  to  him—*'  All  these 
will  I  give  thee  if  thou  wilt  fall  down 
and  worship  me."  The  worship  was 
not  actually  rendered ;  but  he  had  not 
the  virtue  to  rebuke  the  foul  fiend,  or 
resist  altogether  his  treacherous  allure- 
ments. And  soon  he  began  to  expe- 
rience that  all  was  vanity.  AVben  the 
intoxication  of  success  had  pasfcd 
over,  he  felt  that  his  position  was  hol- 
low and  insecure ;  and  that  to  nuuii- 
tain  it,  he  must  not  only  abandon  old 
connexions,  but  rvly  upon  old  oppo- 
nents for  support,  with  whom,  sooner 
or  later,  a  day  of  reckoning  must 
come,  when  he  must  consent  either  to 
abandon  power,  or  desert  the  principle 
of  resistance  to  reform  which,  during 
his  whole  life,  he  had  maintained.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  it  was  happy  fur 
him  to  have  been  saved  from  these  em- 
barrassments by  <'  Azrael,  the  angel 
of  Death." 
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AOVtllTrtCt   IN   TRS   PACIFIC— DB«   COULTER   AND   BEBMAN   MEJLVILLB.* 


It  ii  now  more  than  three  centuries 
» nee  Me|relh»eiie  entered,  and  Drake 
(TOMtd  tiie  Facifict  and  though  its 
rvMfal  bcariogB  are  prettj  well  known* 
tW»  are  in  this  vast  Sahara  of  the 
Ma  whole  groape  of  islands  with  which 
vt  can  eeareelT  call  oorseWes  ac- 
^esialcdt  aave  as  to  their  sites  and 
Mpeccs*  and  single  islets  almost  un- 
Tlus  ocean  was  indeed  ex- 
in  th«  eighteenth  century  by 
•ech  eotrrprising  mariners  as  Behring, 
Aateo*  Bjron.  BougainTilie*  Cook« 
\«Aeo«vcr»  Brooghtooy  and  La  Pe- 
Tvmtt  and  in  the  present  age  the  voy* 
•^  of  Entrecasteanx  and  Krusens* 
'fv*  and  tbe  surveying  and  scientific 
fipfdttiaoa  made  from  time  to  time 
w&irr  the  direction  of  our  own  go- 
vcrameotc  e*pecialW  those  of  Beechey 
a^d  Fitxrojt  have  greatly  extended 
.  jr  iaformatioo  on  the  subjects  of  the 
'-»«i;at>oo»  botany*  meteorology*  and 
Ktte  other  departments  of  knowledge 
'*'  these  regions;  but  there  are  two 
r-Msei  of  persona  to  whom  wc  are 
MMtMU  iodebted  for  an  intimate  ac- 
'•- A^iacce  with  the  native  tribes  of 
**«  Paci6c  islands,  as  well  as  for  a 
*  tt  minute  knowledge  of  their  loca- 
'  ^  tbeee  are,  the  missionaries  and 
'■Mwhalcra.  The  well  known  names 
Ellis,  and  Williams,  will 
to  owr  readers  as  among  the  for* 
■t  dassv  and  in  the  latter,  together 
« ih  Bennett  and  others,  we  are  to 
Che  writers  of  the  works  be* 


fore  us.  Dr.  Coulter,  whom  we  take 
first,  bears  a  name  not  new  to  the 
scientific  world,  or  unknown  to  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  enterprising 
travel ;  he  is,  we  have  learned,  nearly 
related  to  that  distinguished  botanist 
who  formed  the  Coulter  collections,  now 
in  the  possession  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  who  in  his  zeal  for  knowledge 
adventured  in  regions  where  no  white 
man  had  been  seen  before,  gave  up 
the  fair  hopes  of  professiqpal  advance- 
ment, freely  expended  a  considerable 
private  fortune,  and  sacrificed  all  the 
vigour  of  as  manly  a  frame  as  ever 
engaged  in  any  service.  Our  pre- 
sent Dr.  Coulter  is  an  M.D.,  who 
having,  like  Humbolt,  when  Toung,  a 
decided  taste  for  travel,  and  being  re- 
solved to  see  a  good  deal  of  the  world 
before  he  settled  down,  engaged  him- 
self as  surgeon  on  board  a  whaler  des- 
tined for  the  South  Seas.  His  work 
is  a  well  told  narrative  of  bold  adven- 
tures, interspersed  with  information 
which  shows  that  the  author  knows 
how  to  observe,  and  all  presented  in 
so  unpretending  a  form  as  to  make  us 
wonder  that  one  who  had  so  much  to 
say  could,  in  these  compiling  days,  say 
it  in  a  single  and  very  small  volume. 
There  is  one  fact  mentioned  in  the 
book  which,  had  it  no  other  attractions, 
would  give  it  importance  with  the  pub- 
lic— that  is,  the  discovery  of  coal  in 
large  quantities,  in  an  uninhabited 
i:iiand  of  the  Paicific,  called  Chatham 
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island,  which  although  known  to  our 
seamen,  and  sailed  round  and  de- 
scribed, as  regards  the  neighbourhood 
of  its  shores,  by  Captain  Fitzroy  and 
Mr.  Darwin,  appears  to  have  been  first 
traversed  by  Dr.  Coulter,  who  explored 
it  alone,  remaining  there  more  than  a 
week,  and  who  is  certainly  the  first  per- 
son who  has  made  us  acquainted  with 
its  interior.  At  a  moment  when  steam 
is  making  a  pathway  o'er  the  deep,  and 
packet  stations  are  in  the  course  of 
being  established,  linking  the  remotest 
countries  of  the  earth  in  a  direct  com- 
munication with  England,  as  the  cen- 
tre of  commerce,  the  discovery  of  a 
coal  depot  in  this  region  of  the  Pacific 
is  a  fact  of  great  interest,  and  as  such 
we  give  it  the  prominence  it  deserves. 
The  *'  Adventures"  will,  no  doubty 
prove  to  most  of  our  readers,  the  *'  me- 
tal more  attractive/'  and  we  shall  there- 
fore proceed  to  notice  them,  first 
giving  a  programme  of  our  author's 
track.  He  engaged  in  a  fine,  new- 
built  vessel,  named  the  Stratford,  com- 
manded by  an  experienced  seaman. 
Captain  Abijah  Lock,  and  sailed  from 
Spithead  in  October,  1832.  When 
in  the  latit\yle  of  45^  N.,  they  encoun- 
tered a  tempest  which  we  refer  to  as 
described  with  spirit,  and  which  it  ap- 
pears was  more  like  a  typhoon  off  the 
coast  of  Japan  than  an  Atlantic  gale. 
On  getting  between  the  tropics,  the 
author  remarked,  that  though  the  ' 
sky  was  a  clear  blue  it  was  mono- 
tonous as  compared  with  its  appear- 
ance in  higher  latitudes,  but  the  sea, 
he  says,  has  the  charm  of  endless 
variety.  It  is  of  a  dark  blue  colour, 
and  on  looking  deep  into  it,  is  found  to 
teem  with  life.  The  fiying-fish  is  seen 
endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  dol- 
phin, and  thousands  of  bonitos  and 
albicons  attend  the  ship,  while  whales 
of  every  kind  are  ploughing  along  be- 
fore it.  Birds,  too,  give  an  interest  to 
the  scene.  Hundreds  of  miles  from  any 
land,  the  Cape  pigeon,  "a  beautiful 
white  bird,  with  a  few  black  spots," 
comes  flying  around  the  ship,  and  the 
Tropic  bird,  "about  the  pigeon  size, 
of  a  pure  white,  with  two  long  feathers 
in  the  tail,  and  a  red  bill,  called  by 
sailors  the  '  boatswain,'  as  it  sails  over 
the  ship,  looking  well  at  it,  apparently 
to  see  if  all  is  right  and  ship-shape." 
Altogether,  our  doctor  is  impressed 
with  a  conviction,  which  he  is  very 
likely  to  convey  to  his  readers,  that  life 
at  sea  is  anything  bat  monotonous. 


This  voyage,  which,  it  appears,  was  not 
the  author's  first,  lasted  for  four  years, 
and  his  adventures  lay  chiefly  amongst 
the  Gallapagos,  a  group  of  islands  lying 
under  the  equator,  between  89<>  and 
92°  W.  long,  and  the  Marquesas,  some 
hundreds  of  miles  further  west.  He 
then  sailed  south  to  that  dangerous 
coralline  archipelago,  the  Low  islands, 
thence  south  again  to  Tahiti,  and 
having  visited  most  of  the  islands  in 
the  northern  and  southern  Pacific,  re- 
turned to  England  in  the  year  1836. 
Our  doctor  was,  at  one  time,  pressed 
into  the  service  of  a  savage  king,  com- 
pelled to  take  part  in  a  very  sangui- 
nary engagement,  tatooed  against  his 
will,  made  a  chief,  per  force,  and  rig- 
ged out  as  such,  in  the  dress,  or  un- 
dress, of  Indian  costume,  reappeared 
among  his  wondering  messmates.  We 
have  thus  his  adventures  in  many  lines 
— in  exploring,  whaling,  shooting,  fish- 
ing, but  in  all  the  book  not  a  word  on 
the  more  ordinary  topio  of  love,  save 
indeed  that  once,  in  an  isle  of  palms,  he 
is  offered  in  marriage  a  maid  of  honor, 
with  a  'dowry  in  land  and  kine,  all 
which,  unlike  most  adventurers,  whe- 
ther in  works  of  imagination  or  in  the 
prose  of  life,  he  sternly  declines,  and 
leaving  this  Ariadne  of  the  south, 
returns,  unenchanted,  in  his  whaler 
home. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  his  voyage 
in  the  general,  we  shall  now,  as  far  as 
our  limits  permit,  cull  from  our  au- 
thor's pages  in  detail  whatever  appears 
likely  to  interest  our  readers.  On 
nearing  the  coast  of  South  America, 
the  Stratford  first  anchors  at  the 
Falkland  islands,  which  are  called  by 
our  southern  seamen  the  ''egg-roar- 
ket,"  and  with  much  propriety,  except 
that  it  differs  from  most  markets  in 
the  two  particulars  of  there  being 
no  people  there,  and  nothing  to  pay. 
Geese,  penguins,  and  albatross  have 
colonized  this  place,  building  their 
nests  in  streets  from  two  to  three  miles 
long,  and  from  three  to  six  broad. 
Having  procured  some  six  or  seven 
tons  of  eggs,  and  fired  a  twelve-pounder, 
to  see  how  the  birds  would  like  it,  they 
weighed  anchor,  and  after  a  beating- 
match  of  about  three  weeks,  rounded 
Cape  Horn.  They  coasted  along,  put- 
ting into  most  of  the  ports  of  Peru  and 
Colombia,  and  then  made  for  the  Gal* 
lapagos  islands.  This  group  lies  be- 
tween ^YQ  and  six  hundred  miles  to  the 
westward  of  the  American  coast>  and 
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M  Dr.  Coalter  (ells  as,  <'  of 
».t  Uq^,  and  Mfen  smaller  ulands.*' 
ThtfT  are  of  volcAoic  formation,  aad  of 
tvo  isAilt*  ooe  oon«i»ting  of  scoris  and 
Uv»«  th«  other  of  fineljr  stratified  vol- 
tMie  aafMUtoDr,  « ithout  an  r  lava*  and 
tke  Uuer  take  very  beautiful  forma* 
The  lanreat*  Aiberiiurle»  is  iixtj  miles 
1  o^  and  fifteen  broad,  with  a  summit 
rwx^  to  about  4(K)U  feet  above  the 
Uvf  I  of  the  sea.   Thejr  abound  io  land 
Uftoiaee,  from  which  circumstance  the 
S;.aAiar(is  y^ave  them  the  name  of  Islas 
•i'  U-«  GaliapsgoSt  or  islands  of  Land 
Turtlca.   Although  under  the  equator 
tu  citmate  ia  oot  oppressive,  owing  to 
\Ui  low  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
*>r^     The  htratford  anchored  first  at 
i>«Brief  Itlaod»  where  there  is  a  fine 
Uarh  known  by  the  name  of  "  Pat's 
Laanimaf.**  From  this,  up  to  the  moun« 
xxju*^  the  country  u  described  as  very 
\m  Aoitfol*  with  rocks  of  an  irregular 
ar  J  faikcifal  appearance,  and  deep  and 
r/h  falxsgVt  tspeciailv  as  you  ascend. 
Trr  lower  parts  of  tke  islands  are,  in 
ffr-wral,  bare  looking.      Dr.  Coulter *s 
**  Advent are«  id  the  Pacific'*  comprise 
M4  merely  lus  own,  but  the  stories  of 
^-'sm  of  those  Robinson  Crusoe  charac* 
sm  who  from  time  to  time  have  taken 
4p  their  dwelling  in  one  of  the  desert 
•  ondt  of  the  ocean,  and  there  are  few 
(•f  thrm«  we  are  told,  without  a  solitary 
u.£ahtta9t  of  this  description.      The 
pfvoB  after  whom  the  landing  place  in 
(Carles  •  iilaod  was  called,  was,  as  his 
aime  implies,  an  Irishman.  He  had  the 
luieoaJ  predilection  fur  rows,    and 
•^a^td  io  the  revolutionary  wars  of 
i  *  li,  (  olombia*  and  Peru,  and  par- 
u^u-ir  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  agitation, 
4bl  ha V tog   been   discovered   as   the 
frimcr    of   sevtftal    plots  to  mutiny 
sbi  Cake    the    ship  —  a    whaler,    in 
e*.;h  he  had  engaged— >the  captain 
t&iwi^ht  that  the  best  way  to  dispose 
:/  L*m  waa  to  put  him  on  shore  on 
*'-'  tt«ttretC  land,  which  proving  to  be 
s  IrMtUte  iilaod,  there  he  was  left. 
I:     Lad  f '««!  enough,  doves  and  ]and> 
t.f*oiie,  but  would,  at  tirftt,  have  died 
'  r  WBAt  of  water,  only  that  he  made 
««l  a  suhttitate  io  the  juice  of  the 
^nckiv  ytax  and  the  cabbage  tree. 
H»  aifterwarda  found  out  some  fine 
eater  i^qgs,  built  a  hut,  and  bad  a 
t**A  deal  of  ground  about  it  under 
"Uitvaiiosiv  producing  sweet  potatoes^ 
■  mua,  pompkiaa,  and  Indian  corn, 
wiik  wbBch»aiid  with  hogi  and  poultry, 
*  •  >s^  th*  m'^nnpoly  of  a  trade  with 


such  shipping  as  called  there  for  some 
years.     He  was  a  daring  and  reckless 
fellow  with,  it  appears,   home   force 
of  character,   for  whenever  runaway 
sailors  appeared  on  the  inland,  he  con. 
trived  not  only  to  enforce  subjection, 
but   even   compelled   them    to    work 
hard  at  his  farm ;  so  that  they  were 
uniformly   very    glad    to   get   away. 
The  close  of  his  career  was  character- 
istic.     Thinking  it  proper  to  have  a 
queen,  he  went  to  Guyaquil  to  choose 
one,  and  as  he  rather  preferred  doing 
all  things  irregularly,  he  there  made 
love  to  the  wife  of  another  man — a 
Spaniard — and   was  successful.      He 
had  actually  placed  her  in  his  boat, 
and  was  putting  off,  when  her  hus« 
band  came  to  claim  her,  jumped  in, 
and  a  struggle  ensuing,  Put  was  stab- 
bed to  the  heart.     Dr.  Coulter  knows 
the  stories  of  many  such  Crusoes,  and 
gives  an  account  of  one  other,  named 
Johan  Johnston,  a  Swede,  who  is  still 
alive,  and  now  monarch  of  all  he  sur- 
veys on  James's  Island.     The  Strat- 
ford next  made  for  Chatham  Island, 
and  as  they  neared  it,  they  found  the 
air  scented  with  the  fragrance  of  mint 
and  other  sweet  herbs,  borne  by  the 
breeze  from  its  shores.     Thev  landed 
on  a  fine  beach,  inside  which  was  a 
range  of  ponds  which  were  covered 
with  wild  fowl ;  and  a  few  yards  far- 
ther on  was  an  open  space  of  about 
two   acres,   covered   with  grass    and 
surrounded  by  a  deep  wood.     As  tho 
island  was  uninhabited  and  no  grog- 
shops there,  the  doctor  advised  that 
the    crew  should  remain   awhile,    to 
recruit  after  their  whaling  labours. 
They  accordingly  set  up  their  tents 
on  the  green  sod  we  have  described, 
and  so  abundant  was   the  food    on 
shore  that  they  had  no  occasion  for 
anything  from  the  ship,  except  biscuit. 
Green  turtle  came  in  on  the  beach 
every  night,  and  were  easily  taken ; 
the  lagoons  were  covered  with  wild 
duck,  and  large  doves  were  so  plenty  as 
to  be  knocked  down  by  a  man's  only 
throwing  a  btick  amongst  them.     Be- 
sides these  were  the  terapin,  or  ele- 
phant tortoi>e,  of  from  two  to  four 
hundred    pounds    weight,    mentioned 
before  as  giving  their  8paniah  name  (u 
these   islands,   and   always    fine   fi^h 
close  in  to  the  rock^.     Having  made 
all    arrangements    in   regard  to   the 
health  and  comforts  of  the  men,  the 
doctor  determined  not  to  leave  this 
beautiful  island,  where  he  had  touch- 
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ed  twice  before*  without  making  him- 
self  acquainted  with  its  interior^  and 
he  accordingly  prepared  to  explore  it. 
Dressed  ia  canvass  trousers,  a  leathern 
jacket,  to  pass  more  easilj  through  the 
bushes,  and  a  cap  of  the  same,  with 
a  belt  to  hold  his  small  axe,  knife,  and 
ammunition  pouch,  and  with,  more- 
over, a  canteen  for  water,  and  a  pocket 
compass,  our  author  left  the  encamp- 
ment  at  sunrise  on  a  lovely  morning, 
receiving,  as  he  departed,  three  cheers 
from  the  men.  He  directed  his 
course  inland,  and  for  most  of  the 
first  day  got  but  slowly  on,  as  he  had 
to  make  his  way  through  a  thick  wood, 
and  often  circuitously,  to  avoid  the 
net-work  of  a  wild,  close-growing 
vine ;  towards  evening,  having,  with 
with  great  difficulty,  advanced  about 
eight  miles,  he  got  into  a  more  open 
country,  where  he  found  numbers  of 
terrapins  feeding  in  the  grass.  Taking 
one  of  them,  he  made  a  nre,  and  cook- 
ing it  on  cross  sticks,  was  thus  pro- 
vided with  a  supper.  He  then  chose 
an  elevated  spot,  near  a  rock — and 
cutting  some  branches,  and  collecting 
some  long  g^^ass,  made  a  hut  and  bed. 
This  was  his  general  plan  of  arrang- 
ing for  the  night.  Next  morning, 
on  coming  out  of  his  hut,  the 
place  appeared  to  him  as  all  alive 
with  birds  of  vvery  kind,  doves, 
eanarys,  mocking-bird;,  hawks,  &c.  all 
proceeding  eastward,  and  so  unused 
to  man  as  to  do  the  doctor  the  very 
great  injustice  of  mistaking  him  for 
a  post,  perching  on  his  shoulders  and 
cap  to  rest  themselves,  aud  thus 
shewing  that  the  fear  of  man  is,  as 
Mr.  Darwin  observes,  an  ac(|uired 
instinct.  This  passage  of  the  birds 
leads  to  an  observation  of  some  iin- 
portanco.  "  If,"  says  our  author, 
*'any  man  who  may  be  cast  on  an 
island  like  this,  without  any  previous 
knowledge  of  it«  only  follows  the 
birds,  or  keeps  on  after  them,  he  is 
sure  to  fall  in  with  that  alUimportant 
thing — fresh  water.*'  On  this  useful 
topic  he  adds  :^ 

*'  I  have  known  men  lose  tliemsolvos 
through  the  interior  of  islands,  and 
be  found  all  but  oxhanxted  for  tlio  want 
oK  water,  though  thrro  was  plentv 
no!  far  from  them.  This  arose  from 
their  ignorance  in  not  knowing  how 
to  look  for  it.  It  wuuld  ho  long^  be- 
fore yea  would  find  a  nativo  J\'  anv 
of  the  islands  to  the  westward  so 
much  deficient.    Land  one  of  thvm  ua 


any  uninhabited  island,  and  he  knows 
how  to  lieht  his  fire,  where  to  find 
water  ana  if  there  is  anything  fit  for 
food  growing  on  it. 

*' Another  way  to  find  water  is  to 
get  up  on  a  hill,  or  climb  a  tall  tree, 
and  look  well  round  you  in  the  vallevs, 
or  low  grounds.  If  you  see  a  patch 
of  forest  foliage  of  a  livelier  green 
than  the  rest,  make  straight  for  thai, 
and  you  are  almost  sure  to  see  the 
water.  If  the  ground  should  be  oalj 
moist,  cut  a  branch  or  pole,  flatten 
the  end  of  it  with  your  axe,  and  aftir 
digging  down  a  little,  so  as  to  make  a 
small  hole,  the  water  will  come  op 
soon. 

"Then,  again,  if  tliere  is  (about 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  intidt* 
the  beach)  any  spot  of  ground  lower 
than  the  beach,  and  nearly  on  a  lerol 
with  the  sea,  by  digging  dleep  enough, 
the  water  will  be  found  very  frc^fa ; 
and,  if  there  cannot  be  obtained  bv 
all  these  means,  a  supply,  there  ar** 
always,  in  tropical  climates,  trees  of 
a  soft  description,  such  as  the  eabbapr* 
trees,  &c.  from  which,  by  tapping  the 
stem,  or  pounding  the  branches  be- 
tween stones,  a  quantity  of  juice  mat 
be  obtained  sufficient  to  allay  thirst 
for  a  time,  until  the  water  could  be 
hunted  for. 

**I  have  knoiini  some  of  our  mm, 
on  others  of  these  croups  of  islands, 
lose  th(*mselves,  and  be  absent  for  h«<> 
or  six  Hays  in  the  bush,  both  too  ig> 
norant,  and  too  laxy  to  find  water, 
support  nature,  and  quench  their  thirst 
by  killing  both  terrapin  and  birds,  and 
drinking  their  blooa  fresh :  but  surh 
are  the  bounties  of  Providence,  tliat, 
in  the  most  torrid  climates  (.except  in 
actual  sandy  dc<>ert.4)  there  is  ^ater 
en«)u;;h  f«»r  every  thin^:  on  it.  If  they 
only  knew  where  to  find  it," 

••  N<»w,  on  thewo  ifthinds,  and  particu- 
larly  the  islnnd  1  am  now  on,  there  i»  an 
ImmenM'  number  of  birdA~>l  ip<»an  land- 
bird*  (the  M*a-fowl  kwp  to  the  rock?, 
beeches,  and  inangrovo  bushc<»  rl<>«t* 
to  them).  Thn»e  birds  cannot  e\i»t 
without  water ;  and  consequently  ther«» 
must  be  enough.  Only  go  quietly 
along  in  search  of  it,  and  if  yon  can- 
not fall  in  with  it  immediately,  cool 
vonr  month  with  some  soft  vegetable 
matter."— pp.  97-99. 

Two  lines  of  hills»  some  of  them 
of  great  height  run  along  the  whoU* 
length  of  tlie  island,  from  east  to 
we*^t.  Between  them  is  a  continued 
valley,  alnrnt  three  miles  broad,  c|otht*<i 
with  luxuriant  grass»  while  the  hi!.- 
sides  are  co%'ered  with  r;cti  timber. 
On  the  fourth  day.  Dr.  Coulter  do. 
scendcd   into  ihu    silent    %'a)]rv.       It 
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18  about  eight  miles  inland  from  the 
86%  on  either  side^  and  has  a  large 
Mtream  of  clear  water^  running  through 
it  in  an  easterly  direction.  About 
the  middle  of  the  valley  the  earth 
M>peared  to  have  fallen  off  from 
about  the  foot  of  one  of  the  hills, 
leaving  exposed  to  view  some  large 
black  rocks.  On  going  over  to  ex- 
amine ity  Dr.  Coulter  found  them  to 
consist  of  coal  in  vast  abundance^ 
and  extending  away  in  under  the 
hills.  There  can  be  no  misconcep- 
tion on  this  pointy  for  as  the  day  was 
dosing,  and  as  Dr.  Coulter  was  about 
to  prepare  his  evening  meal^  he 
cooked  it  on  a  wooden  spit,  before  a 
fine  fire  of  the  new-found  coal.  He 
describes  it  as  igniting  quickly^flamine 
up^  and  burning  after  the  cheerful 
manner  of  Kendal  coal.  There  are^ 
be  addsy  great  hills  of  it,  and  he 
subsequently  found  coal  again  in  ano- 
ther quarter  of  the  island,  with  iron, 
and  lead  ore.  Dr.  Coulter  remained 
in  this  valley  for  seven  or  eight  days^ 
and  had  thus  very  sufficient  oppor- 
tunities of  examining  it.  He,  in  like 
manner,  wandered  over  several  of 
the  other  islands  of  this  archipe- 
lago, and  says  that  they  have  been 
very  erroneously  described  as  barren, 
destitute  of  water,  and  scarcely  ha- 
bitable. Tbey  are,  he  assures  us, 
on  the  contrary,  most  fertile,  and  of 
great  natural  beauty,  with  fine  har- 
bours, fit  for  any  sized  vessel,  and 
very  little  rise  or  fall  of  the  tide. 
He  expresses  the  wish  that  the  Galla- 
pagos  islands  were  regularly  taken 
possession  of  by  England,  as  their 
position  and  natural  resources  may 
render  them  of  great  importance.  As 
a  steam  station,  and  in  the  event  of  a 
passage  being  made  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien,  they  would,  no  doubt,  be  a 
Tery  desirable  acquisition. 

Among  the  odd  incidents  of  the 
doctor's  walk,  there  is  one  which  we 
mnst  not  omit — that  is,  his  battle  with 
the  hawks.  It  occurred  iu  the  valley 
where,  as  we  have  said,  he  remained 
for  some  days. 

"  There  were  a  great  many  splendid 
hawks  hovering  about ;  they  were  fre- 
quently some  annoyance  to  me :  when  I 
killed  either  a  goat  or  terrapin  for  food, 
they  would  hover  round,  screaming  and 
maaing  all  sorts  of  noise,  and  sometimes 
seemed  to  think  that  I  actually  came 
there  to  butcher  for  them,  for  they 
would  alight  on  the   ground  and  hop 


around  me,  sometimes  would  even  jump 
on  the  carcass,  have  the  impudence  to 
look  me  strais;ht  in  the  face,  and  grapple 
the  meat  in  their  daws,  and  pull  for  the 
half  with  me ;  matters  between  us  went 
so  far  that  I  was  obliged  to  provide 
myself  with  a  long  stick,  and  knock  them 
down  as  they  came  too  close.  They  were 
immense  and  powerful  birds,  more  like 
eagles  than  hawks.  I  fired  a  few  shots 
among  them,  but  they  paid  no  attention 
to  it,  did  not  seem  to  fear  the  gun  or  its 
effects,  and  tormented  me  as  much  as 
ever,  so  that,  at  last  I  was  obliged  to 
compromise  matters,  b^  killing  somo- 
thing  and  leaving  it  with  them;  then, 
when  the  chief  body  of  them  were  en- 

faged,  I  would  start  off  and  transact 
usiness  for  myself." — ^pp.  104,  105. 

He  had  hardly  adjusted  matters  with 
the  hawks,  when  we  find  him  in  danger 
of  a  different  description — ^that  of  be- 
coming food  for  fish.  On  reaching  the 
sea-side  he  indulges  in  a  swim,  but  per- 
ceiving a  whole  shoal  of  sharks  splash- 
ing about,  attracted  by  his  appearance 
there,  he  was  glad  to  make  a  summary 
retreat.  He  next  made  for  the  place 
where  he  had  left  the  crew  encamped ; 
but  instead  of  being  received,  as  he 
expected,  with  cheers,  he  found  no  one 
there,  and  the  ship  away.  On  looking 
round,  however,  he  perceived  a  glass 
bottle,  in  which  there  was  a  note  for 
him  from  the  captain,  saying  that  he 
was  obliged  to  put  off,  but  would  call 
back,  and  directing  him  to  a  spot  where 
he  would  find  clothes  and  provisions. 
The  doctor  had  to  wait  a  fortnight  be- 
fore the  ship  returned,  and  made  out 
that  interval  in  shooting,  fishing,  and, 
being  a  practical  man,  in  salting  fish. 
He  found  abundance  of  salt  among  the 
rocks,  and  with  it  prepared  a  quantity 
of  cod-fish,  which  the  crew  found  well 
cured  and  dried  on  their  return.  They 
next  stood  away  for  California,  and 
after  visiting  the  chief  places  along  the 
coasts  of  North  and  South  America, 
came  back  to  the  Gallapagos,  and 
thence  worked  their  way  westerly  to 
the  Marquesas.  When  about  three 
miles  off  the  island  of  Magdalena,  called 
by  the  natives  •*  Fetuiva,"  a  fleet  of 
canoes  came  out  to  meet  them,  with 
an  interpreter,  a  native,  who  having 
served  on  board  one  of  our  ships,  had 
picked  up  some  English.  They  were 
also  accompanied  by  the  chief  of  the 
tribe  which  dwelt  about  the  place  to 
which  the  ship  was  going.  The  ship- 
captains  have  such  small  dependence 
on  the  natives  of  these  islands,  that  it 
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is  cnstomary  with  them  to  have  one  or 
two  of  the  head  chiefs  as  hostages, 
before  they  allow  the  boats  to  engage 
in  trade.  Even  then  the  boats  are  not 
allowed  to  land,  and  are  secured  b/ 
oars  passing  across  from  one  to  the 
other,  to  prevent  the  natives  from  up- 
setting them,  as  they  sometimes  do  for 
the  sake  of  some  enticing  article,  which 
they  are  sure  to  get  by  difing  for  it. 
Treachery  and  theft  are  not  peculiar 
to  the  Marquesas ;  they  abound  in 
most  uncivilised  tribes,  and  especially 
flourish  in  such  places  as  Europeans 
and  American  traders  frequent.  The 
reckless  masters  and  undisciplined 
crews  of  merchantmen  have  long  and 
too  often  been  the  apostles  of  iniquity, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  means 
have  been  devised  for  the  punishment  of 
such  offenders.  This  observation  has 
been  suggested  to  us  by  passages  in 
each  of  the  works  before  us,  reflecting 
on  the  conduct  of  the  captains  and 
ship's  companies  of  trading  vessels,  and 
which  we  commend  to  the  considera- 
tion of  our  readers.  The  Marquesans 
are  admirable  fishers,  and  are  about  as 
much  at  home  at  sea,  or  in  the  sea,  as 
on  land.  They  have  a  method  of  taking 
fish,  which  demands  great  dexterity, 
and  which  is  often  attended  with  fatal 
consequences;  this  is  with  a  small 
hand-net,  fitted  with  a  hook. 

'*  The  fisherman,  in  this  case,  must 
dive  well  down,  close  to  the  coral  rocks, 
the  net  in  one  hand,  and  a  stick  about 
two  feet  lon^  in  the  other.  He  dives, 
and  applies  the  net  to  any  hole  or  open- 
ing in  the  coral,  and  with  the  stick  he 
pokes  theflsh  from  behind  into  it.  There 
are  two  dangers  attending  this  mode  : 
one  is  the  close  vicinity,  or  unsuspected 
dash  of  a  shark  at  the  man  ;  the  other 
is,  that  if  he  has  not  his  long  bushy 
hair^well  secured,  it  mie^ht  get  loose, 
and  hold  him  fast  to  the  coral,  the 
branches  of  which  are  here  very  strong. 
"I  saw  an  occurrence  of  this  kind 
while  on  a  fishing  excursion  with  the 
natives.  As  fine  a  young  man  as  I 
ever  saw,  went  down  in  this  manner, 
and  while  using  his  stick  and  net,  his 
hair  got  loose,  and  became  entangled. 
He  apparently  used  cool  but  powerful 
exertion  to  disengage  himself  from  the 
rocks.  Another  man  dived  to  assist 
him,  by  some  manoeuvring,  they  both 
got  to  the  surface,  and  into  the  canoe ; 
the  first-mentioned,  with  about  ^  four 
Dounds  weight  of  coral  fast  to  his  hair, 
rhich  broke  off  at  last,  and  both  livid 
1   th#   face,  and  blood  oozing  out   o? 


ears,  mouth,  and  nose.  If  any  man, 
not  possessing  the  coolness  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  of  these  natives,  had 
made  use  of  violent  and  useless  ex- 
ertion, he  would  have  been  certainly 
drowned,  for  he  could  not  with  impu- 
nity remain  so  long  under  water  as  was 
necessary  to  extricate  himself.'* — pp. 
lCO-162. 

The  Marquesas  were  first  discover, 
ed  by  Mandana,  a  Spanish  voyager, 
in  15 95,' and  were  named  by  him  after 
the  Marquis  Mendo9a,  then  Viceroy  of 
Peru.      It  is  singular  that  the  title  of 
this  nobleman's  rank  has  remained  as 
their  appellation,  while  his  family  name 
has  passed  away.      The    Americans 
have,  with  no  good  reason,  tried  to 
give  to  a  part  of  this  archipelago  the 
name  of  *'  the  Washington  Islands.*' 
The  Marquesas  are  classed  among  the 
high  blandSf  as  their  aspect  is  precipi- 
tous, and  some  of  their  mountains  rise 
to  the  height  of  5,000,  or  6,000  feet ; 
but  Dr.   Coulter  informs  us^  that  on 
coming  in   to    land   and  taking  ex- 
cursions    through    the  country,  the 
scenery  has  a  different  look,  present- 
ing the  character  of  irregular  beauty 
and  grandeur  in  all  directions.    Those 
who  have  not  visited  a  tropical  country 
can    have   no   idea   of  the    richness 
of  the  soil  or  the  luxuriance  of  the 
vegetation.     "  Wherever  you  see  a 
rock    or  precipice .—  and  they   well 
deserve    the    name,    if   irregularity, 
height,  and  nakedness  can  give  it  to 
them ;   their  base    and    surrounding 
lowland  is  covered  deeply  with  a  never- 
ceasing,  richly  vegetable  mould,  throw- 
ing up  the  finest  fruit  trees  and  other 
large  timber ;  and  where  the  woods 
are  not  dense  the  very  richest  grass 
prevails."      The  valleys  have  always 
streams,  usually  of  great  beauty,  and 
often  forming  magnificent    cascades. 
In  Nukahiva  there  is  said  to  be  one 
with  a  fall  of  2,000  feet.     The  natives 
generally  dwell  in  their  valleys,  scatter- 
ed about.      Their  houses,  which  are 
always  close  to   trees,  resemble  the 
longitudinal  section  of  a  single  house, 
low   in  front  and  with  a  shed  roof. 
They  are  thatched  with  the  leaves  of 
the  bread-fruit  or  cocoa-nut,  thickly 
put  on,    and    the    inside    walls    are 
covered  with  a  close  matting.     Their 
sleeping  arrangements  are  peculiar. 

"  Two  long  sticks  or  spars,  run  the 
whoK'  K»n<:^th  ot'ilje  hna<;o  near  ih«»  l»ack 
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««!!«  abovt  iiz  ftti  Apart  from  eaeh 

•  •Wr.^b#  iftttrrciiinf   tpmc*  coTerod 
■»i4t  villi  cHber  let  vet  or  ip^ass,  and 

A  for'mtt  orrr  it.  Thia  is  the  bed  for 
t  •  vbole  koafebold,  and  a  Tery  ea- 
\  &'.  ^1  on#  it  In,  eonaidering;  their 
trrmir«iBettU  for  Iviof^  on  it.  The 
^'ni  re«u  oTrr  oae'  spar,  the  baric  of 
•*.  firfV  flQpported  by  it.  The  feet  or 
1- » «^  aiv  on  ihe  other.     It  is  a  carious 

•  *'^  \n  ob'(»rre  from  under  the  mat, 
f  '  *•»  ct  tN«ntT  heads  —  sometimes 
tr  TT,  font  time*  le«s — ainng  one  spar, 
I-  \  J  v'bv  the  namber  of  feet  and  Ie|»;s, 

•  -r^mz  to  their  lenjrth,  clear  of  the 
ri%  i^Anif  the  niher.  After  all,  it  is 
?  «  *  d'^ac^rerablr  arraii»f*ment.  The 
»-ii  vk  errxjkkiXy  soft,  excirpt  tha  pillow 

*  In  \hU  yfate  tliey  will  lie,  talkinf' 
I*  *  •i:.;;5nc  t>ti-r  attairs,  until  tiiey  fall 
«  *k.  Til*'  part  of  ihv  bou^o,  or  earthen 
'  r  in  fr» -nt  of  this  sicopinjf  contri?- 
■  •'*.  t«  Qftcd  fijT  domestic  purpose*: — 
•I'  Tjf.  nr^t-tnakin^,   *ini;inj^,  nnd  ta- 

-  -•  vtber  anni«emeiits."--pp.  |tj«,  167. 

Tbn  MArqoesana  have  a  upeciea  of 
LT-atrv  calleH  their  "tabooay"  where 
ti'T  hold  ft.-«tivA!s  and  indulge  in 
»  z.  Tb«>tr  dances  are  revolting^ 
* !  ratiog  the  luwef t  condition  of 
:  raU,  iit  there  are  so  many  good 
t*A  u  about  tLem«  that  under  favour- 
s' t  rtrcua^taocesy  we  might  look  for 
UKtf  rapid  Advancvment. 

I  here  ia,  at  we  learn  from  Dr.  Conl- 
t  *.  seareelT  an  island  in  the  Pacific  of 
£-•  vote,  where  there  are  not  Euro- 
;  x*%  or  Americans  living  among  the 

•  i'  >t-«.and  adopting  their  usage.stn  all 
'    j«^it.     Tfcrv  are  prized  as  assist* 

-  '•  in  tb«ir  «  art  on  account  of  being 

•  1  •>  fjts.  The  natives,  though  dex- 
V  *:•  m  many  thin^,  and  not  unused 
'  .'^S  cannot  fire  well.  Their  guns 
k^  (oiBir«oa!y  of  a  cheap,  bad  descrip- 
'  t.  $pt  from  the  iJiipping  in  exchange 
'  r  rrfre«hiDent.«.     Tbe^  cannot  take 

•  3  wcllt  or  re- load  quickly»  so  thaty 
i'  *T  aa  anas  ailing  shot,  the  musket  is, 

'  t^ctr  haiida,  an  incumbrance.  If  a 
i-'ia^cr  aids  them  with  bis  gun,  thev 
1  ^L9  him  a  chief*  and  khow  him  all 
f««aB.h«f  kiodnett  ;  but  if»  from  strong 
f*  tcipU  or  weak  nerve, he  declines  to 
:  *^  kia  life  U  not  tafo  for  an  hour, 
«  i  th#  younj^est  child  that  can  speak 
ua«bt  to  use  towards  him  a  native 
•tprraaWMi  which  means  **  no  good." 
7U«e  obicrvaiioQs  make  a  fit  preface 
*•■  Dr.  Cooltar'snuiiii  adventure  in  the 
C>n  reaching  the  large 
«/Hjvooa  or  Santa  Dominica, 


he  determined  to  stay  on  shore  as  long 
as  the  ship  remained  either  at  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  island.  When* 
therefor e»  the  head  chief  came  off  to 
viflit  the  ship.  Dr.  Coulter  got  into  his 
boat,  explained  his  objects  and  profea- 
Bion»  rubbed  no&es,  and  exchanged 
names  with  him — all  which,  according 
to  their  usages  in  the  South  Seoa,  is 
equivalent  to  swearing  an  eternal  friend- 
ship, and,  as  our  doctor  thought,  to  a 
guarantee  for  protection.  He  landed 
among&t  them  with  his  riHe  and  a  good 
store  of  ammunition*  was  welcomed 
with  singing  and  clapping  of  hands* 
and  was  the  more  popular,  as,  from 
having  been  before  this  occasionally  at 
the  island,  he  could  by  this  time  speak 
their  language.  AAer  having  regaled 
him  with  a  well-dressed  dinner  of  roast 
pig,  fish,  and  yams,  they  asked  him  to 
slioot  at  something.  To  amuse  them, 
he  took  from  one  of  them  a  pearl-shell 
ornament,  about  the  size  of  a  saucer, 
placed  it  up  in  a  tree,  and  firing  at  it 
from  about  the  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred paces,  broke  it  in  pieces.  They 
pronounced  it  all  chance,  and  set  up 
another  mark,  when  the  result  being 
the  same*  they  exhibited  what  appeared 
to  the  doctor  a  very  singular  degree  of 
joy*  at  the  same  time  shaking  their 
spears  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy. 
He  soon  afterwards  discovers  that  they 
are'at  war,  and  that  thev  count  on  his 
assistance.  Before,  however*  consent- 
ing to  take  any  part  in  their  quarrel, 
he  asketl  the  cause  of  it,  and  ascertain- 
ed that  his  friends  were  the  agprieved 
party,  that  their  enemies  were  three 
times  more  numerous  than  they  were* 
and  that  in  their  forays  tliey  carried 
off  not  only  their  food,  but  their  child- 
ren— making  food  of  them.  They  had* 
in  a  late  incursion*  taken  away  the 
chiefM*  Toomova's*  mother  and  his  only 
boy,  and  the  worst  apprehensions  were 
entertained  of  their  fate.  We  pass 
over  our  author's  graphic  description 
of  their  council  of  war,  and  of  a  re- 
view of  their  forces  held  at  his  sugges- 
tion, as  well  as  his  account  of  how  he 
waa  compelled  to  be  made  a  chief*  and 
to  tolerate  being  tatooed,  and  thus 
come  at  once  to  the  battle : — 

"  Toomova  y^  as  commander-in-chief. 
I  was  to  remain  by  him  wherever  we 
moved,  and  Mate's  nephew  i%as  also  to 
be  with  ua,  as  be  would  not  leave  me. 
The  wind  increased  considerably,  and 
swept  up  oar  valley  and  in  face  of  the 
enemy.     There  was  a  vast  ijuantity  of 
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small  cane  growing  from  the  breast- 
works, a  good  way  into  the  enemy's 
country,  which,  though  it  formed  good 
cover  for  them  to  advance  through,  was 
dangerous  in  other  respects.  Our  whole 
tribe  were  now  at  their  posts — the  men 
in  front,  the  women  and  children  at  some 
distance  in  the  rear,  singing  away  as 
usual. 

"  From  the  rock  we  could  see  the 
reeds  moving  to  and  fro,  and  here  and 
there  a  high  head-dress  would  pop  up. 
At  it  a  shot  was  sure  to  be  fired  by  our 
party.  By-and-by  the  cover  appeared 
all  to  be  in  motion,  and  full  of  men.  We 
now  got  down  off  the  rock,  and  went  to 
the  centre  of  the  defence  w  ith  about  three 
hundred  men.  I  saw  bundles  of  dry  grass 
scattered  all  along  inside  the  defences, 
in  case  they  were  hard  set  to  iire  the 
oorer.  This  evening  was  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable for  a  purpose  of  the  kind,  and 
I  suggested  to  Toomova  to  do  so  at 
once,  and  hunt  them  out  of  it ;  but  he 
said  no,  it  would  retard  their  rushing  on 
them  in  a  body,  but  if  they  came  too 
strong,  I  should  then  see  fire. 

•*  The  enemy  came  crawling  through 
the  reeds,  and  were  endeavouring  to 
muster  up  for  a  rush,  when  a  rattle  from 
our  muskets  made  them  lie  down  again. 
In  number  they  evidently  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  us.  In  about  half  an  hour 
more  they  made  the  expected  rush,  and 
numbers  actually  got  in  on  us,  when 
there  ensued  a  terrinc  contest  with  clubs, 
spears,  and  musket  buts,  the  women  yel- 
ling all  the  time ;  others  succeeded  those 
who  got  in,  and  it  now  was  evident  that 
it  required  the  bold,  united  effort  of  the 
whole  tribe  to  save  themselves.  Every 
man  fought,  and  had  to  6ght ;  no  man 
dare  for  his  life  be  idle ;  if  he  did  not 
act  on  the  offensive,  he  was  obliged  to 
defend  himself. 

'*  This  hand  to  hand  business  gradually 
ceased  ;  then  the  muskets,  spears,  and 
slings  began  ag^n,  and  as  there  were 
plenty  of  rocks,  trees,  and  long  canes 
all  round,  each  man  sought  conceal- 
ment to  save  his  person,  occasionally 
only  appearing  to  lire  and  advance,  or 
retreat  to  another  shelter;  in  fact, 
this  part  of  the  6ght  was  what  is  com- 
monlv  called  **  dodge  and  fire.*'  Night 
was  fast  approaching ;  the  distance  was 
all  gloom ;  the  battle-ground,  which  ex- 
tended for  about  two  miles  (for  there 
was  constant  shifting  of  position),  was 
partially  illumined  by  the  dry  grass  and 
canes  taking  fire  here  and  there,  from 
the  falling  of  the  ignited  gun  waddings. 
There  was  also  a  full  moon  at  the  time, 
so  that  we  had  very  fair  lij^ht  to  see 
each  other  occasionally;  but  fearing 
mistakes  might  occur,  Toomova  told 
every  man  to  tie  a  piece  of  white  cloth 
about  his  neck.  This  made  all  oar's 
known  to  each  other  at  anv  fair  dii- 


tance.     It  was  a  very  judicious  plan, 
considering  that  night  was  on. 

**  This  tribe  of  ours  were  better  shot* 
than  any  I  had  seen  at  the  4^1arque»ss. 
They  were  also  very  quick  at  watchio:; 
the  cover,  and  equally  quick  with  aim. 
We  gained  well  and  fast  on  the  enemy, 
hunted  them  from  rock  to  rock,  and 
from  tree  to  tree  until  (with  the  aid  of 
the  blaze  from  the  fires^,  we  could  see 
their  brown  and  well-oiled  bodies  fl>in;; 
past,  and  over  what  had  been  defences 
m  the  forenoon,  but  were  now  raiiu, 
with  many  passes  through  it.  We  bad 
now  only  an  occasional  snot  after  any  of 
the  natives  who  had  kept  to  our  cover 
too  long,  and  were  tryingr  to  escape,  but 
could  not.  If  they  missed  the  shot,  they 
were  sure  of  spear  or  dub. 

**  The  time  now  arrived  for  Toomo- 
▼a's  final  revenge.  The  bundles  of  drv 
grass  along  the  entire  line  were  ignited, 
and  thrown  into  the  dried  cane-brake ; 
the  fresh  breeze  assisted,  and  carried 
the  blazo  onwards ;  and  very  soon  there 
was  two  miles  wide  of  roaring  fire  in 
smart  chase  of  the  retreating  enemy.  It 
was  a  terrific  sight — a  sad  sight ;  scores 
of  wretches  must  be  scorched  alive ;  they 
could  not  clear  the  canes  or  grass  ia 
time  to  save  themselves.  The  hills  on 
either  side  of  the  pass  were  too  steep  to 
clamber  up.  In  fact  they  were  in  a  oed 
of  fire,  from  which  there  was  no  escape. 

**  The  rushing  and  crackling  noise  of 
the  furious  flame  as  it  swept  away  from 
us — the  wild  and  triumphant  ibouts  of 
our  people— .their  madAooking  dance, 
and  rapid  mnning  to  and  fro  of  the  na- 
tives  in  the  bright  light  (for  every  bush 
and  plot  of  ground  around  us  was  on 
fire),  gave  the  whole  scene  a  downright 
picture  of  hell."— pp.  222-227. 

The  impression  made  upon  oor  aa> 
tbor  by  the  demon-aspect  of  this  wild 
and  savage  fight  was,  no  doobty  deep- 
ened by  a  feast  which  followed*  and 
which  is  alluded  to  in  the  dosing  pa- 
graph  of  his  acconnt  of  the  engage- 
ment. 

**  I  was  leaning  against  a  rock  resting 
myself,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  slap 
on  the  shoulder ;  and  on  tnminr  roand, 
beheld  Toomova,  unhurt,  in  all  his  tri- 
umph, and  my  companion.  Mate's  ne- 
phew, covered  with  blood,  and  a  broken 
arm.  The  first  told  me  I  was  a  very 
good  man,  shook  me  heartily  with  botii 
hands,  and  said  that  the  women  we.-e 
getting  some  water  np  from  the  stream, 
and  something  to  eat  would  be  here  dl. 
rertly.  This  was  pleasant  news.  Thr 
latter  told  mo  to  get  on  my  legs,  snii 
come  along  with  him  over  toe  ground, 
to  see  all  the  d4*ad  ;  and  added,  with  a 
eif:nifi<ant  gesture,  •  Kpo,  mewc,  newe. 
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I  •.  kmi  it  i€mi  ;*  Um  Interpretation  of 
«bc^  i*  'by-Aml.by  ent,  plenty  of  men.' " 

Thtn  nre  •▼fn  at  the  present  daj 
f«yi|rerft  vho  have  the  hardihood  to 
4mt  tbt  caoaibalitm  of  the  South  Sea 
»;iadcr«.  l>r.  Coulter  and  Mr.  Mel- 
trU  ere  sew  witnesses  to  this  already 
««ll  attfiited  fact.  The  former  de- 
icniics  a  fottl  repast  which  was  pre- 
fnd  soon  aAer  the  hattle,  and  from 
vbich  be  turned  with  loathing ;  and 
the  latter  made  his  ••cape  from  them 
licsMs  be  was  afraid  of  having  some 
ai&tiMMl  eridence  on  the  subject 
wbieb  be  did  not  at  all  require^  that  is 
tbst  they  crmtenpUted  cooking  him. 

Dr.  0>alter's  sojourn  amongst  these 
letagM  terminates  most  happily.  A 
2^  of  truce  arrives,  leading  back  Too- 
Meta's  mother  and  his  boy>  and  the  doc* 
tor  avaiU  Himself  of  this  opportunity 
ef  propesing^  a  P^^e  between  the 
tnbtsyand  succeeds  in  concludinff  it. 
Alwl  immediately  after^  the  loud 
Wtom  ct  a  ship's  gun  is  echoed  through 
!br  vallev,  and  a  fog  clearing  ofT^  the 
Strstfori  is  seen  s^ut  two  miles  off, 
viti  the  aiaiii*yard  aback.  The  natives 
kaew  the  vessel*  and  held  a  conference 
SI  to  be  w  they  might  avert  the  calamity 
«/bnag  thecr  new  comrade.  Another 
na  vas  fired  from  the  ship«  being»  as 
WM  well  guessed*  a  mode  of  asking  for 
t^e  doctor ;  and  an  effectual  one ;  for 
tbe  oattves  were  not  disposed  to  resist 
s  ff^est  likely  to  be  pressed  by  such 
smments*  and  consented  to  see  our 
sdvfotorer  on  board.  He  arrives 
tL^rt  in  native  costume*  that  is* 
s#arly  naked*  and  is  received  first 
V  'h  wonder*  and  afterwards  with 
t\»frr%  and  laughter*  by  tho  crew. 
*  Vf^llt"  said  the  captain*  as  he  shook 
ha  heartily  by  the  band*  **  I  am  glad 
t^  we  you  on  board  once  more*  out  of 
tfe  hands  of  these  msn-eaters.  Whatl 
1^  yo«r  clothes  gone — gun  and  all — 
eacBs  off  to  the  ship  naked  and  Utooed 
iU  a  Marquesan  ?  Well*  if  this  is 
•se  the  fsg-end  of  a  cruise  among 
MfiKes»  1  doo*t  know  what  is." 

W*  mam  torn  to  Mr.  Herman  Mel- 
nondescript  young  American* 
pai%ion  for  adventure  appears 
*••  hsie  led  bim  to  engage  in  a  whaler 
•.!«  fihAi  capacity  we  knifw  not — and 
-'''rwirds  to  lea%e  her*  that  hi*  mit;ht 
f>y  the  novelties  of  savage  lifei  unJ 
>se  iicihimsni  of  heins  amongst  can- 
;-wk.  Wander  whve  he  will  abroad* 
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Mr.  Melville  is  always  at-home  with 
his  pen,  and  a  lively  and  easy  style  is 
sure  to  make  him  a  favourite  with  the 
public.  The  following  description  of 
a  sea-scene  in  the  Pacific*  in  their 
course  to  the  Marquesas*  may  serve  as 
a  sample  of  it. 

**  I  can  never  forget  the  eighteen  or 
twenty  days  during  which  the  light 
tradtt-windd  were  ftHently  sweeping  us 
towards  the  islands.  In  pursuit  of  tbc 
sperm  whale,  we  bad  been  cruising  on 
*  the  line,  some  twenty  degrees  to  the 
westward  of  the  Gallapagos;  and  all 
that  we  had  to  do  when  our  course  was 
determined  on,  was  to  square  in  the 
yards,  and  keep  the  vessel  before  tho 
breeze,  and  then  the  good  ship  and  the 
steady  gale  did  the  rest  between  them. 
The  man  at  the  wheel  never  vexed  the 
old  lady  with  any  superfluous  steering, 
but  comfortably  adjuiiting  his  limbs  at 
the  tiller,  would  doze  away  by  the  hour. 
True  to  her  work,  the  Dolly  headed  to 
her  course,  and  like  one  of  those  charac- 
ters who  always  do  best  when  let  alone, 
she  jogged  on  her  way  like  a  veteran  old 
SGa«horse  as  she  was. 

**  What  a  delightful,  lazy,  languid 
time  wc  bad,  while  we  were  thus  gliding 
along  1  There  was  nothing  to  be  done ; 
a  circumstance  that  happilv  suited  our 
disinclination  to  do  an v thing.  Wo 
abandoned  the  fore-peak  altogether, 
and  spreading  an  awnmg  over  the  fore- 
castle, slept,  ate,  and  lounged  uuder  it 
the  live>long  day.  Every  one  seemed  to 
bo  under  the  inffuence  of  some  narcotic. 
Even  the  ofiicers  aft,  when  duty  required 
them  never  to  be  seated  while  keeping  a 
deck  watch,  vainly  endeavoured  to  keep 
on  their  pins ;  and  were  obliged,  invari- 
ably to  compromise  the  matter  by  lean- 
ing'up  against  the  bulwarks,  and  gazing 
abstractedly  over  the  side.  Reading 
was  out  of  the  question  ;  take  a  book  in 
your  hand,  and  you  were  asleep  in  an 
mutant. 

'*  Although  I  could  not  avoid  yielding 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  general  lan- 
guor, still,  at  times,  I  contrived  to 
shake  off  the  spell,  and  to  appreciate 
the  beauty  of  the  scene  around  me. 
The  sky  presented  a  clear  expanse  of 
the  most  delicate  blue,  except  along  tho 
skirts  of  the  horizon,  where  you  might 
sec  a  thin  drapery  of  pale  clouds  which 
never  varied  their  form  or  colour.  The 
long,  measured,  dirge>like  swell  of  the 
Pacific  came  rolling  alonpf,  >\ith  its  sur- 
face broken  by  Uitle  tiny  waves,  spark- 
linj^  in  the  i^unshiiic.  Every  now  and 
then  a  fhoal  "f  tlyiiii:  fi  >h,  >cared  from 
tho  water  un<ier  the  bows,  wouul  leap 
into  the  air,  and  fall  the  next  moment, 
like  a  shower  of  silvtr,  into  the  ^ea. 
Then  vou  would  sec  tho  superb  albicon. 
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with  bis  glittering  sides,  sailing  aloft, 
and  often  describing  an  arc  in  his  de- 
scent, disappear  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Far  off,  the  lofty  jet  of  the  whale 
might  be  seen,  and  nearer  at  hand  the 
prowling  shark,  that  rillanous  foot-pad 
of  the  seas,  would  come  skulking  along, 
and  at  a  wary  distance  regard  us  with 
his  evil  eye.  At  times,  some  shapeless 
monster  of  the  deep,  floating  on  the  sur- 
face, would,  as  we  approached,  sink 
slowly  into  the  blue  water,  and  fade 
away  from  the  sight.  But  the  most 
impressive  feature  of  the  scene  was  the 
almost  unbroken  silence  that  reigned 
over  sky  and  water ;  scarcely  a  sound 
could  be  heard  but  the  occasional 
breathing  of  the  grampus,  and  the 
rippling  at  the  cut-water." — pp.  8,  9. 

They  first  made  the  island  of  Nu- 
kuheva^  which  the  Americans  consider 
as  not  belonging   to   the   Marquesas, 
bat  as  forming,  with  two   others,  a 
separate  group,  called  by    them    the 
Washington  islands.     They  hold  that 
these  islands  were,  for  the  first  time, 
discovered  by  an  American,  Captain 
Ingraham,  of  Boston,  in  the  year  \79\, 
and  that  they    are    properly    named 
after  their  great  President.       It   is^ 
however,  unreasonable  to  regard  them 
as  a  group,   separate   from    the    rest 
of  the  Marquesan  archipelago.     They 
are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  other  islands:    the  inhabitants  of 
all  have  the  same  language,  the  same 
general  customs,  the  same  laws,  and 
the    same   religion  ;    and  it    is  well 
known   that   the  group   was   visited^ 
and  named  two  centuries  before  In- 
graham was  ever  heard  of.    Nukuheva 
has  latterly  acquired  some  little  politi- 
cal importance  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  the  centre  of  the  French 
efforts  in  the  Marquesas.     An  e.xpe- 
dition,  fitted  out  at  Brest  in  the  spring 
of  1 842, proceeded  thither;  and  when 
our  author  landed  there,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year,  he  found  six  French 
ships  of  war  io  the  bay  of  Nukuheva* 
and  that  the  admiral— Du  Petit  Thou- 
ars — who  commanded  the  expedition* 
had  just  taken  possession  of  the  Mar- 
quesas,  in  the  name  of  France.    Their 
first  steps  towards  civilising  the  na- 
tives  were  characteristic.     They  did 
not  trouble  themselves  with  schools* 
missionaries,  or  instruction  in  the  arts 
of  life,  but  relied  on  dres? — gave  the 
king,    the    queen,  and  the  chief  per- 
sons  first-rate  Parisian  habiliments,  and 
looked  with  confidf»n(*e  for  an  imme- 
diate lesult.     Three   \('Ar9   ifter  the 


date  of  this,  his  first  visit,  and  of  the 
adventures  of  his  present  narrative, 
Mr.  Melville  made  the  Marquesas  ano- 
ther visit,  being  then  on  board  the 
flag  ship  of  an  American  squadron. 
The  French  suggested  that  the  Ame- 
rican commodore  should  receive  the 
royal  party  in  state,  on  board  his  ship, 
and  witness  the  dignity  and  propriety 
with  which  they  could  now  conduct 
themselves.  The  fete  was  given — the 
king  and  queen  came.  The  former 
was  brilliant  in  military  uniform,  and 
unexceptionable,  save  that  bis  face  was 
tatooed  ;  the  latter  had  this  peculiarity 
of  costume,  that  her  legs  were  barr, 
and  embellished  with  a  spiral  tatooin^, 
"  somewhat  resembling  two  miniature 
Trajan's  columns."  Her  majesty's  at- 
tention soon  became  fixed  on  a  lerv 
humble  member  of  the  crew,  <'an  oid 
salt,  whose  bare  arms,  and  feet,  and 
breast  were  covered  with  as  many  io* 
scriptions  in  India  ink,  as  the  lid  of  an 
Ei^yptian  sarcophagus.*'  She  hung 
over  him  with  wild  gestures  and  ex- 
clamations, and  eager  to  show  him  the 
hieroglyphics  on  her  own  person  rai^td 
her  garments  in  such  a  fashion  as  made 
the  French  officers  fly  aghast  to  their 
boats,  and  blushing,  admit  the  utter 
failure  of  their  tailor-system  of  civili- 
zation. 

While  on  the  topic  of  the  French  at 
the  Marquesas,  we  may  observe  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  keep  their  ground 
there  long  without  an  additional  force 
and  a  very  much  increased  expense. 
The  natives  are  evincing  towards 
them  a  resolute  hostility,  have  already 
com{>elled  them  to  concentrate  their 
force  within  a  very  small  district,  hate 
then)  thoroughly,  and  harass  them  by 
every  contrivance  they  can  think  of. 

While  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Ne- 
knheva,  Mr.  Melville  having,  as  he  as- 
sures us,  good  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  his  captain,  on  ac- 
count* especially,  of  his  violence  and 
parsimony*  and  there  being,  besidt>5* 
some  ground  fur  supposing  that  ho 
purposed  protracting  the  voyage  inde- 
finitely, sailing  and  trading  about  the 
world  as  he  pleaded,  and  disregardini; 
the  interests  of  his  employers,  made 
up  his  mind  to  Itfavethe  ship,  and  take 
to  the  bush — albrit,  that  his  experi- 
mental trip  mi>;ht  be  in  the  directin.i 
of  the  •*Typhec>,"  the  most  formidable, 
cjnnibal,  and  luost  warlike  of  all  the 
nflti\e  tribes.  Their  very  name  is 
fiiM  ef  terror,  a>  the  word  *^  Typhee," 
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^«w  fd  bnouii  ^h.*  The  DAtivw 
At  Nokabwa  liad  ofUo  datcrib^d  their 
'itiifal  doiogiy  in  pftDtomtiDe»  to  the 
•tip's  MtBpaoy ;  and  while  rery  un* 
tnilj  diaeUimtm^  eannibalitm  them- 
i«!Tf«,  they  Qniformlj  represented  the 
•*  Tvpheeft*  ae  gormaadiMrs  of  men. 
i)«  «M  joined  bj  another  of  the  crew^ 
&  ^  44  and  acti%  e  seaman,  named  Toby. 
1  tmt  object  was  (o  get  away  from  the 

•  p  at  all  basards,  and  to  make  out 
ii^r  as  hett  they  coald,  until  an  oppor- 
titoity  offered  of  getting  borne.     Hav- 

^  leave  far  a  day  on  shore»  they  made 
UfCir  preparalionsy  and  set  out  to  scale 
s  mooatam  which  stood  before  them, 
»*J  on  the  otber  side  of  which  dwelt 
ittf  Typbec*.  They  bad  nearly  gained 
:*«  OMttotain  top  when  they  were 
•*  ppH  by  a  mass  of  tall  yellow  reeds, 

*  irrovtng  together  as  thickly  as  they 
I  v'iii  standi  and  as  tough  and  stub- 
^  •'Tk  IS  so  noany  rods  of  steel.**  They 
\^\  aothtnir  for  it  but  to  pierce  this 
•t'rp  thicket,  and  taking  out  their 
kr  iT«s,  be^an  to  cut  their  way.  The 
U*MV  of  this  was  so  great  as  almost  to 
^«e  them  to  despair  ;  but  at  length 
It  was  oTvroome — day  •light  was  seen 
t^jovtb  the  reeds,  the  cane-forest  was 
'-I'Sfvd,  and  climbing  on,  they  crested 
tleridge« 

**  Elatfd  with  the  success  which  had 

'  Ur  attrodcd  oar  enterprise,  and  in* 

t  ^orated  by  the  refreshing  atmosphere 

«•  aow  iahaled,  Toby  and  I,  in  ht^h 

■  'iti,  ««re  making  oar  way  rapidly 
&•  :•(  th«  rid)^,  «hi'n,  sudilmly  from 

*  var.»ti  Itclow,  which  lay  on  cither 

•'f  a«.  Wft  beard  the  distant  shouts 

*L»  ivative^,  i»ho  had  just  d«»'scrio<l 

■.  aotl  to  nhum  our  6fi:Tircs,  brou<:rht  in 

"    A  n  t',rf  acainst  the  sky,  wore  plainly 

*•  f«^lcd.     Glancing  oar  eyes  into  thc^e 

>•■  'j%  we  prroeived  their  savaji^e  inha- 

•'«ii»  harry inj^  to  and  fro,  bceminfrly 

-  ««r    tke    tnfiiieon>    of  some    sudden 

■  .i.*a.    and.    appearing    to    tit^    i'}'e, 

•  .Tii^  ti;:;rtrtoan  ^o  many  pijrmies, 
«      •   ikeir  nhitf   tliatcl.ed  tl>%i*lIiii(;o, 

.ar^»i  hy   i1j»»   di^tancr,  looked   like 

••i-fc*'.  •«,     \s  %v  litokf^d  down  upon 

ttlsiwf*   fr»m    oar    lofty  ct(>vation, 

••  •it*tT«o«>r4  a  •«i*e  of  ^ooiirity: 
-  4;  nwifidtot  that,  kbould  thoy  un* 

^rx»A*  a  imrtait,  it  would,  from  (ho 

-  *ri  mt  0'>w  b^d,  pro%o  entirely  fruit- 
-■.  aaot  tbry  f*>llowcd  os  iotu  tlie 

^■%%'acu,  ivb«rc  no  knew  they  could 
-.  t  i^rv  to  ientttre«  However,  we 
-i-ja|%t  i(  as  well  to  make  the  most  of 
«v  tkat;  and,  accordingly,  when  the 
P««d  would  adnil  of  h,  we  nm  twilV* 


ly  along  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  until 
we  were  brought  to  a  stand  by  a  steep 
cliif,  which,  at  first,  seemed  to  inter- 
poso  an  etfeetual  barrier  to  our  farther 
advance.  By  dint  of  much  hard  scram- 
bling, however,  and  at  some  risk  to  our 
necks,  we  at  last  surmonnted  it,  and 
continued  oar  flight  with  unabated  cele- 
rity. We  had  left  the  beach  early  in 
tho  mornini^,  and  after  an  uninter- 
rupted, though  at  times,  difficult  and 
dani^erous  ascent,  during  which,  we 
had  never  once  turned  our  faces  to  the 
sea,  we  found  ourselves,  about  three 
•  hours  before  sunset,  standing  on  the  top 
of  what  Hceroed  to  be  the  highest  land 
in  the  island,  an  immense  over-banging 
cliff,  composed  of  basaltic  rocks,  hung 
round  with  parasitical  plants.  We  now 
have  been  more  than  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
scenery,  viewed  from  this  height,  was 
magnificent." 

After  wandering  for  many  davs  in 
the  woods  and  about  the  mouinain- 
sidc,  they  find  themselves  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  rich  valley,  which  they 
cannot  doubt  is  inhabited.  Exhausted 
from  want  of  food,  for  they  had 
found  but  little  fruit,  and  ill  from 
fatigue  and  exposure  to  heavy  rain, 
they  were  thankful  to  find  themselves 
near  human  beings,  even  ^though  they 
might  be  Typhees,  as,  it  seems  they 
were.  They  first  meet  a  boy  and  girl, 
"  slender  and  graceful,  and  complete- 
ly naked,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  girdle  of  bark,  from  which  de- 
pended, at  opposite  points,  two  of  the 
russet  leaves  of  the  bread-fruit  tree.'* 
They  are  soon  surrounded  by  the 
natives,  and  led  to  a  large  and  hand- 
some building  of  bamboos. 

*'  In  a  moment  the  slight  tenement 
was  completely  full  of  people,  whilst 
those  who  were  unable  to  obtain  admis- 
sion gazed  at  us  through  the  open  cane- 
work.  It  was  now  evening,  and  by  the 
dim  light  we  cuuld  just  discern  the  savage 
countenances  around  us,  gleaming  with 
wild  curiosit}*  and  wonder,  the  naked 
forms  and  tatuoed  limbs  of  brawny 
warriors,  with  here  and  there  the  slighter 
forms  of  younc:  girls,  all  engaged  In 
a  perfect  storm  of  conversation,  of 
which  we  were,  of  course,  the  only 
theme;  whii>t  our  recent  fpiides  were 
fully  occupied  in  answering  the  inuu- 
merable  questions  which  every  one  put 
to  them.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  fierce 
gesticulation  of  these  people  when  ani- 
mated in  conversation,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion they  gave  loose  to  all  their  natural 
vivacity,  shouting  and  dancing  about 
in  a  manner  that  well-nigh  intimidated 
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us.  Close  to  where  we  lay,  squatting 
tipon  their  haunchei,  were  some  eight  or 
ten  noble-looking  chiefs,  for  such  they 
subsequently  proved  to  be,  who,  more 
reserved  than  the  rest,  regarded  us 
with  a  fixed  and  stern  attention  which 
not  a  little  discomposed  our  equanimity. 
One  of  them,  in  particular,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  the  highest  in  rank,  placed 
himself  direcUy  facing  me ;  looking  at 
me  with  a  rigidity  of  aspect  under 
which  I  absolutely  (|uailea.  He  now 
once  more  opened  his  lips,  but  main- 
tained his  severe  expression  of  counte- 
nance without  turnme  his  face  aside 
for  a  smgle  moment.  Never  before  had 
I  been  subjected  to  so  strange  and 
steady  a  glance  ;  it  revealed  nothing  of 
the  mind  of  the  savage,  but  it  appear- 
ed to  be  reading  m^r  own.  After  on- 
dergoinff  this  scrutiny  until  I  grew 
absolutely  nervous,  with  a  view  of 
diverting  it,  if  possible,  and  conci- 
liating the  good  opinion  of  the  war- 
rior^ I  took  some  tobacco  from  the 
bosom  of  mv  frock,  and  offered  it  to 
him.  He  quietly  rejected  the  proffered 
gift,  and  without  speaking,  motioned 
me  to  return  it  to  its  place.  In  my 
previous  intercourse  with  the  natives  of 
I^ukuheva  and  Tior,  I  had  found  that 
the  present  of  a  small  piece  of  tobacco 
would  have  rendered  any  of  them  de- 
voted to  my  service.  Was  this  act  of 
the  chief  a  token  of  liis  enmity  ?  Typee 
or  Happar  ?  I  asked  within  my seU.  I 
started,  for  at  the  same  moment  this 
identical  question  was  asked  by  the 
strange  being  now  before  me.  1  turned 
to  Toby  \  the  flickering  light  of  a  nati?e 
taper  showed  me  his  countenance  pale 
with  trepidation  at  this  fatal  question. 
I  paused  for  a  second,  and  I  know  not 
by  what  impulse  it  was  that  I  answered, 
•  Typee/  The  piece  of  dusky  statuary 
nodoed  in  approval,  and  then  murmur- 
ed, •Mortarkee.*  *  Mortarkee,'  said  I, 
without  further  hesitation  —  *  "^iP** 
mortarkee.*  What  a  transition  !  The 
dark  figures  around  us  leaped  to  thoir 
feet,  clapped  their  hands  in  transport, 
and  shouted  again  and  again  the  talis- 
manlc  syllables,  the  utterance  of  which 
appeared  to  have  settled  everything.*' 

They  were  supplied  with  food,  and 
taught  to  eat  it.  The  native  dish, 
the  <<  poee-poee/'  made  from  the 
bread-fruit  tree,  is  described  as  re- 
sembling book-binder*8  paste,  very  stub- 
born in  its  consistency,  tart  to  the  taste, 
and  at  first,  not  agreeable,  but  after  a 
few  days,  Melville  says  be  liked  it 
well.  Other  dishes  followed,  with 
the  cocoa-nut  for  drink,  and  a  pipe 
of  tobacco.  They  were  then  allocat- 
ed apartments  and  given  an  attend- 
ant each,  who  was  to  assist  then 
io  everythiog,  and  perhaps  to  watch 


them.  Notwithstanding  the  hospitality 
and  kindness  shown  them,  thev  couM 
not  divest  themselvet  of  the  usprvs- 
sion  that  the  Typheei  were  fatten* 
ing  them  up  to  make  a  feast  for 
themselves.  So  strongly  was  Toby 
impressed  with  this  apprehension, 
that  he  apprised  his  friend  of  his 
intention  to  attempt  an  escape,  which 
he  effected,  or  at  least  he  disappeared, 
for  Mr.  Melville  has  never  since  had 
any  intimation  of  his  fate* 

The  main  interest  of  BIr.  Melville's 
work  hangs  on  hit  personal  oarratifc, 
but  its  value  as  a  contribution  to 
knowledge  arises  ^from  bis  minute 
account  of  this  tribe,  their  characters, 
usages,  and  mode  of  life ;  of  all  which, 
a  four  months*  residence  gave  him  snf* 
ficient  means  of  judging.  Thev  are, 
jhe  says,  the  handsomest  people  be 
ever  saw  ;  almost  every  individual  of 
the  many  crowds  ho  met  there,  might 
be  taken  for  a  sculptor's  model.  The 
men  are  rarely  under  six  feet*  the 
women  generally  diminutive.  He  men- 
tions, too,  the  marvellous  whiteness 
of  their  teeth,  and  ascribes  it  to  their 
ipure  vegetable  diet  and  uninterrupted 
health.  Their  badge  of  wedlock  ii 
peculiar.  The  married  woman  has 
her  right  hand  and  left  foot  elabo- 
rarely  tatooed,  and  this  is  a  marked 
distinction,  as  the  women  there  do  not 
tatoo,  except  that  they  have  a  ftm 
minute  dots  on  their  lips,  and  a  small 
epaulette  on  each  shoulder.  They 
are  early  mothers,  often  at  thirteen, 
and,  as  in  many  of  the  islands  of  the 
South  Seas,  are  far  out  numbered  by 
the  men.  This  may  in  some  degree 
account  for  the  factt  that  there  is 
established  among  them  that  singular 
form  of  polyg^amy — a  plurality  of  hus- 
bands —  no  man  has  more  than  one 
wife,  and  no  wife  has  less  than  two 
husbands,  and  some  have  three.  Do- 
mestic unhappiness,  we  are  told,  is 
rare,  inasmuch  as  the  parties  can, 
without  any  difficulty,  separate  if  they 
please.  This  is  a  usage  which  ve 
should  least  of  all  expect  to  find 
amongst  a  race  of  men  who  are  re- 
presented as  brave  and  of  great  phy* 
sical  strength.  The  valley  of  Typhee 
is  about  nine  miles  in  length  and  one 
broad,  and  has,  altogether,  about  two 
thousand  inhabitants.  Their  houses 
He  scattered  among  the  groves,  or 
along  the  banks  of  a  winding,  stream, 
**  their  golden-bned  bamboo  sides,  and 
gleaming  white  thatch  forming  a 
beaatifttl  contrast  to    the  perpetual 
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«fH«rt  in  vkkh  lh«y  are  embower- 
f<i.*  Oot  of  the  noreltiet  in  Mr. 
MffhiBt't  book,  Is  a  dowription  of  the 
inttritj  with  whicb  a  Tjphee  walks 
ip  the  Mcle  of  a  coooa-Dut  tree^  and 
f«ili  the  fruit. 

**  I  win  eadeavoar  to  describe  the 
vAf  ia  which  Namee,  a  noble  yoang 
lW",  iooMttinci  performed  thij  feat  for 
■I  ptcniiar  fatiAfaction ;  bat  his  pro* 
.  vinMrj  performances  most  also  bo  re- 
f  •  nicd.  Vpoo  my  iig^ifjrtng  mj  desire 
tut  W  sbottid  plock  me  the  yomic  fruit 
*''  9mm  partlcwlar  tree,  the  handsome 
kSTife^  thffowlnw  Umeelf  into  a  radden 
Mutaie  of  enrpruei*  feigns  astonishment 
n  ihi  spgiarMH  absnrdity  of  the  requesL 
Viiliwnig  chia  poeition  for  a  moment, 
tU  rtraage  emotions  depicted  on  his 

rntcnsTS  soften  down  into  one  of 
^  •&irens  resignation  to  my  will,  and 
*^tt,  looUng  wistfully  up  to  (he  tafted 
*  p  of  the  tre«>,  he  stands  on  tip-toe, 
•tniniag  his  neek  and  elevating  his 
srw,  as  thottgli  cndcavonring  to  reach 
tW  frvit  from  the  gromd  where  he 
As  if  defeated  in  this  ehUdish  at. 
he  BOW  sink*  to  the  earth  de- 
■fnerfingly,  beating  his  breast  in  well- 
s.i««l  dMpair ;  and  then,  starting  to  his 
^•«t  sll  at  0CM*e,  and  throwing  back  his 

li,  rsi«es  both  hands,  like  a  school- 
'  ,f  shoot  to  catch  a  falting  ball.  After 
■  iifiiiin^  this  for  a  moment  or  two,  as 
'  m  fspsctatioii  that  the  fmit  was  going 
t  *  kt  tossed  down  to  him  by  some  good 
•yint  ia  the  tr«e*top»  he  tarns  wildly 
"j^mA  ia  another  fit  of  despair,  and 
^  wBpcrs  qS  to  the  distance  or  thirtr  or 
'uny  yardt,  Uere  he  remains  awhile, 
'>aag  the  tree,  the  very  picture  of  mi- 
bnt  the  next  moment,  recetvingy 
flash  of  inspiration,  he 
again  towards  it,  and,  clasping 
abovi  the  tnmk,  with  one 
little  above  the  other,  he 
the  soles  of  his  feet  close  toge- 
the  tree,  eatendiog  bis  legs 
'na  k  ootil  thev  are  nearly  borisontal, 
sa4  kis  body  donoled  into  an  arch  ;  then, 
Uad  eter  hand,  and  foot  after  foot,  he 
ram  from  the  earth  with  steady  rapi- 
'''j.  sftd,  almost  before  you  are  aware 
• '  •<•  has  gained  the  cradled  and  em* 
Svesiid  ftssi  of  nuts,  and,  with  bolster. 
**i  flie,  flfaigs  the  fruit  to  the  ground**' 

We  are  hardly  more  struck  with 
mt*  than  with  the  ad* 
by  which  it  was  pre* 
'vdsd.  We  have  now^  we  hope^  mad« 
-V  readcfs  pretty  well  ai^amnted 
•sh  Mr.  Melville.  He  will  be»  no 
MK  a  eery  gsnaral  faroorite,  and 
*«  mm/L  msec  the  interest  which  his 
*<firy  has  esettad  by  describing  his  es* 
We  ihail  do  so  briefly^  omitting 


»•  It  wire,  a 


^<k 


many  affecting  and  effective  incidents, 
and 'meagrely  epitomizing  the  facts. 
The  Tynhees  had  treated  him  with 
uniform  kindness,  had  abundantly  sup- 
plied all  his  wants,  and  even  given  him 
an  attendant  who  was  to  be  his  horse 
— that  is,  whose  duty  it  was  to  carry 
him  on  hb  back ;  but  he  quite  onder* 
stood  that  they  had  no  idea  of  ever  let- 
ting him  go,  whatever  might  be  their 
motive  for  detaining  him.  It  possibly 
was,  as  occurs  to  us,  the  policy  of 
their  chief,  who  seems  to  be  a  person  of 
considerable  talents,  to  have  him  as  a 
resident  for  the  instruction  of  his  peo> 
pie ;  or  it  may  be,  as  many  circum- 
stances had  led  our  author  latterly  to 
suspect,  that  their  final  object  was  to 
eat  him.  It  was,  at  all  events,  thdr 
purpose  to  keep  him,  and  his  to  es- 
cape. One  morning  a  native  brought 
in  the  news  that  Toby  was  arrived, 
and  on  the  shore.  Great  was  the  ex- 
citement caused  by  this  intelligence. 
Melville^  in  every  mode  of  earnest 
entreaty,  besought  the  chief  to  let  him 
go  to  see  his  friend.  After  many  re- 
fusals he  was  allowed  to  go,  accom- 
panied by  an  escort,  most  probably  in 
the  expectation  that  Toby  would  re- 
turn with  him.  On  reaching  the  shore 
they  found  that  there  was  no  truth  in 
the  report  of  Tobv*s  reappearance, 
but  an  English  whale  boat  was  seen 
in  the  surf,  manned  by  some  Nuku- 
heva  men,  one  of  whom,  rigged  out  in 
a  half  European  costume,  bad  often 
been  on  board  Melville's  ship,  and  was 
well  known  to  him.  He  had  a  gun, 
some  cotton,  and  ammunition,  which 
he  appeared  to  have  brought  for  the 
purpose  of  treating  for  our  author's 
release.  They  were  all  impatiently 
rejected,  and  there  seemed  to  be  not 
the  least  chance  of  his  escape ;  when, 
suddenly,  a  difference  which  had  arisen 
amongst  the  escort  ripened  into  quar- 
rel ;  blows  were  given,  a  fight  ensued, 
and  our  author,  too  happy  to  avail 
himself  of  the  moment,  rushed  into 
the  sea,  while  his  friends,  ptilling 
through  the  surf,  caught  him  into 
the  lK>at  at  the  very  moment  that  the 
escort,  re-nniting,  pursued  him  with 
darts  and  spears  far  into  the  water. 

In  parting  with  the  writers  of  these 
volumes  we  have  good  hopes  of  meet- 
ing them  soon  again.  Dr.  Coulter  in- 
timate<i  that  he  has  more  to  tell ;  and 
btifh  htt  and  Mr.  Melville  write  so 
esitily  and  so  well,  that  neither  of 
them,  we  are  sure,  will  rest  satisfied 
\   :h  the  plaudits  of  a  first  appearance. 
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It  wa$  towards  the  end  of  tbe  "  reign 
of  terror/'  which  marked  the  brief  a«- 
cendancy  of  Masaniello  at  Naplest  that 
a  dark-featuredy  bright-eyed  maD^whose 
doublet  bad  aeen  better  daysiand  whose 
feet  seemed  sore  with  travel*  arrived* 
about  nightfall,  at  the  Porta  San  Gior 
vanni  at  Rome,  and,  mingling  with  the 
stream  of  citizens  who  were  returning 
from  their  evening  walk  without  the 
walls,  passed  in,  unchallenged  by  the 
sentinels.  He  traversed  tbe  darken* 
ing  streets  without  seeming  to  have 
any  certain  destination  in  view,  till  be 
found  himself,  he  hardly  knew  how,  in 
the  Piazza  Navona,  and  before  the  door 
of  a  stately  house,  contiguous  to  the 
Pamfili  palace.  Here  he  seemed  to 
recollect  himself,  and,  bursting  into  a 
bitter  laugh,  as  he  looked  up  at  the 
fair,  tall  windows,  which  glittered  in 
the  moonlight,  he  said — 

'<  Am  not  I  a  fool,  to  let  my  feet 
carry  me,  in  ^pite  of  my  head,  to  my 
old  lodgings  ?  Ay,  ay,  it  will  cost  can« 
vas  before  I  plant  my  easel  in  those 
goodly  chambers  again." 

An  overpowering  sense  of  fatigue 
constrained  him  to  sit  down  on  the 
door-steps ;  he  fait  prostrated  in  body 
and  mind,  and  he  muttered  between 
his  teeth — 

'<  Per  Oiove,  I  feel  as  if  I  h^d  done 
with  canvas  in  this  world,  excepting  so 
much  as  will  make  me  a  shroud." 

A  cutting  north-wind  hissed  along 
the  streets.  The  traveller  felt  the  ne» 
cessity  of  seeking  a  shelter :  he  stood 
painfully  up,  tottered  from  tbe  place, 
reached  the  Corso,  and  turned  thence 
into  the  Via  Bergognona,  where  he 
stopped  in  front  of  a  small  house,  only 
two  windows  in  breadth.  He  knock- 
ed, and  knocked  again,  fbr  a  long  tnne 
without  effect.  At  length  be  could 
hear  a  sound  from  within— 

"  The  old  lady,"  thought  he,  "  is 
getting  up — thank  God!'* 

Then  the  clapping  of  slippers  on  tbe 
floor  was  heard,  and  then  a  window 
was  thrown  open,  and  a  torrent  of 
abuse  poured  out  on  the  briccoTie,  who 
disturbed  a  decent  house  at  that  tim» 


of  night,  and  who,  if  he  wanted  amta' 
vUOf  could  find  draoBhshops  enough  to 
furnish  him* 

It  was  long  before  tbe  object  of  all 
this  abuse  eould  bring  the  ^*  eld  lady" 
to  tbe  consoieuspess  that  she*  was  wast* 
ing  her  ol:jorgationa  on  an  old  frtend : 
her  seal,  however,  and  the  nigbt^air 
combined,  threw  her  after  some  time 
into  a  fit  of  coughing,  and  then  the 
traveller  had  time  to  say-^ 

'<  Why,  Monna  Gaterina,  don't  yoa 
know  me  ?  I  have  been  obliged  to  run 
away  from  Naples,  and  .glad  to  get  off 
with  my  life,  and  I  don't  know  where 
to  go  here  in  Rome,  if  you  do  not  take 
me  in,  for  I'm  not  so  rich  as  I  was. 
There  are  too  many  brigands  in  the 
flesh  at  Naples  just  now,  to  leave  mach 
demand  for  my  brigands  on  canvas.'* 

**  Oh  I  in  the  name  of  all  the  saints,** 
exclaimed  the  old  lady,  on  hearing  hia 
voice,  ''is  it  you,  Signor  Salvatar? 
Ay,  you'll  be  wanting  your  little  room 
up  stjurs  again,  looking  over  the 
court  ?" 

''  Any  room  you  have  for  me,  Monna 
Gaterina." 

**  Well,  Providenceis  in  your  favour; 
tbe  room  is  vacant  to  this  day,  and — 
what  do  you  think  ?-^the  old  fig-tree 
has  got  fairly  in  at  the  window,  learea 
and  branches  and  all,  sinoe  yon  weni 
away,  so  you  will  sit  and  work  tiiere  as 
if  you  were  in  an  arbour.  Yoa're  fond 
of  fresh  figs,  I  know." 

''  Monna  Gaterina,  I  pray  ■  .     " 

**  Ah,  heavens  I  how  glad  my  daugh- 
ters will  be  that  you  are  come  back, 

Signor  Sal vator.     But  do  you  know 

Margarita  is  grown  a  fine,  tall,  hand- 
some girl :  you'll  dandle  her  no  mor^ 
on  your  knee,  I  promise  yon. 
only  i)mV — ^your  poor  little  cat 
choked— let  me  see,  ay,  three  months 
ago — ^three  months  it  was  last  Fridaj^ 
with  a  ftsh-boae !  You  see  death  comes 
to  all." 

"  Monna  Gat " 

«  And  oh  I  Signor  Salvator,  of  all 
things  in  the  world,  what  do  you  think  P 
You  won't  believe  it,  I  know  1  Our 
fat  neighbour,  that  you  so  often  lau^h^ 
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ed  At— I  have  the  picture  that  you  made 
ofber  jet — well,  she  has  married  young 
Signer  Loigi  at  last  I  Ay^  ay^matches 
are  made  in  heaven  !*' 

"  My  good  Monna  Caterina/'  cried 
Salvator  Rosa  at  last,  in  despair*  *'  will 
you  see  me  die  on  your  door-step? 
Am  I  to  carry  all  this  news  to  the 
other  world?  I  beseech  you*  for  the 
sake  of  that  heaven  in  which  matches 
are  made*  let  me  in  first*  and  then  tell 
me  as  much  as  you  please  of  the  fig- 
tree*  vour  daughters*  the  little  cat,  and 
oar  fat  neighbour  1  If  you  don't*  I 
shall  follow  the  cat*  and  have  no  neigh« 
hours  but  the  worms*  who  will  make 
themselves  fat  enough  at  my  cost/' 

"  Now**'  said  Monna  Caterina*  "  is 
not  this  an  impatient  man?  Did 
yon  never  hear  the  proverb*  Signor 
Salrator  ?— . 


"*  Chi  va  piano 
Va  lanOf 
Chi  Ta  presto 
Jdnore  letto.* 


Most  haste*  worse  speed." 

"  Bnt  I  tell  you*  woman  without 
judgment*  Vm  dying  of  fatigue  and 
cold*  and  if  you  don't  make  haste  to 
open  the  door*  you'll  speed  me  to  the 
other  world  I" 

"  Ay*  ay,  youVe  tired*  you're  cold ; 
that  alters  the  case.  But  why  didn't 
you  tell  me  that  before?  Ah*  you 
slta'n't  wdt  another  moment*  Signor 
Salvator*  now  that  I  know  thatl 
Onlv  stop  till  I  get  the  key." 

She  led  the  window*  called  her 
danghtersy  and  bid  them  guess  who 
was  at  the  door.  This*  of  course*  thej 
could  not  do  $  so*  after  a  while*  she 
told  them  that  it  was  Salvator  Rosa ; 
and*  moreover*  that  he  was  tired  and 
cold*  and  must  be  let  in  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay.  Her  next  proceeding 
was  to  strike  a  light*  which  having* 
after  a  series  of  unsuccessful  efforts* 
effected^  she  at  length  opened  the 
door.  Salvator  entered ;  but  scarcely 
had  be  crossed  the  threshold  ere  he 
sank  downt  exhausted  and  like  one 
dead*  on  the  floor.  Fortunately* 
Monna  Caterina's  son*  who  lived  at 
Tivoli*  had  come  that  same  day  to  pay 
bis  mother  and  sisters  a  visit*  and 
stayed  the  night.  He  was  now  roused 
up*  and  cheerfully  vacated  his  warm 
bed  in  favour  of  his  former  house** 
mate* 

MooDA  Caterina  was  a  widow*  in 
Vol..  XXVIIL-No.  164. 


whose  house  Salvator  had  lodged 
when  he  came  to  Rome*  a  nameless 
and  unnoticed  beginner.  She  had  a 
great  affection  for  him*  and  was  now 
half  distracted  at  his  piteous  condi- 
tion. She  was  for  running  to  the 
nearest  convent  for  blessed  candles* 
the  light  of  which  she  held  to  be  a 
specific  against  all  evils  under  the 
sun.  Her  son  Carlo*  however*  thought 
it  would  be  best  to  try  first  what 
earthly  medicine  could  effect;  and* 
without  staying  to  discuss  the  point 
with  his  mother*  he  hastened  at  once 
to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna*  where*  as  he 
knew*  was  the  dwelling  of  the  cele- 
brated Doctor  Splendiano  Accoram- 
boni.  No  sooner  did  that  eminent 
person  hear  that  Salvator  Rosa  was 
lying  dangerously  ill  in  the  Via  Ber* 
gognona*  than  he  made  ready  with  all 
possible  expedition  to  repair  to  the 
patient's  bed-side. 

As  for  the  latter*  he  was  by  this 
time  unconscious*  and  in  a  high  fever. 
Caterina  had  done  what  she  could  for 
him.  She  had  hung  half  a  dozen  pic« 
tures  of  different  saints  about  the  bed* 
and  now  prayed  with  great  fervour. 
The  daughters*  bathed  in  tears*  strove 
from  time  to  time  to  pass  a  few  drops 
of  cool  lemonade  between  the  suffer- 
er's lips ;  and  the  son*  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  bed,  wiped  the  cold  sweat 
from  his  brow.  Thus  the  night  pass« 
ed*  and  the  day  had  already  broke 
when  the  door  of  the  sick  room  was 
thrown  open  with  a  bang*  and  the  re- 
nowned Doctor  Splendiano  Accoram- 
boni  walked  in. 

Doctor  Splendiano  Accoramboni 
was  a  gentleman  who  fell  short*  by  a 
mere  trifle*  of  the  imposing  stature  of 
four  feet.  His  head*  however*  was 
large  enough  to  have  belonged  to  a 
man  of  nearly  twice  that  height;  not 
that  his  cerebral  developments  were 
of  'unusual  amplitude*  but  that  his 
cheeks  and  chin — or  chins*  for  he  was 
a  pluralist  in  this  point— setting  all 
limit  and  proportion  at  defiance*  rolled 
themselves  out  so  expansively  over  his 
breast  and  shoulders*  that  he  looked^ 
at  a  little  distonce*  like  a  small  boy 
half  hid  behind  a  gigantic  mask.  This 
strange  figure  was  now  wrapped  in  a 
most  voluminous  dressing-gown  of  Ve- 
netian flowered  damask  ;  a  broad  lea- 
thern belt  girded  his  waist,  supporting 
a  rapier  half  as  long  again  as  himself) 
his  head  was  covered  by  a  snow-white 
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peruke,  that  reached^  bosbj  and  broad, 
to  the  small  of  his  back,  and  a  tall, 
pointed  nightcap,  not  very  unlike  the 
obelisk  in  tne  Piazza  San  Pietro,  sur- 
mounted  this. 

Having  goggled  for  a  minute  or 
two  at  Salvator,  through  his  great 
spectacles.  Doctor  Splendiano  Ae- 
coramboni  turned  his  stare  upon 
Monna  Caterina,  and  said,  in  a  snuf- 
fling tone — 

"  There  lies  the  great  painter. 
Master  Salvator  Rosa,  mortally  sick, 
and  like  to  die — and  die  he  will,  un- 
less  I  save  him.  Tell  me,  Monna 
Caterina,  how  long  has  he  been  lodg- 
ing with  you?  I  did  not  know  he 
was  in  Rome  at  all.  Has  he  many 
fine  pictures  with  him  ? — large  pictures, 
eh?" 

'^Alasl  Sor  Dottore  mio,*' answered 
Caterina,  "  it  is  but  this  blessed  night 
that  my  poor  child  is  come  under  my 
roof,  ana  what  pictures  he  has  or  has 
not,  I  know  no  more  than  your  own 
gentility.  But,  indeed,  there  is  a 
great  chest  below  stairs,  which  Salva- 
tor was  very  anxious  about,  before  he 
got  so  bad  as  you  see  him,  and  which 
e  prayed  me  to  take  the  best  care  of. 
Doubtless  there  will  be  some  wonder- 
fully fine  picture  in  it,  that  he  has 
painted  in  that  accursed  Naples." 

This  was  a  lie ;  but  Caterina  had 
her  reasons  for  telling  it. 

The  doctor  stroked  his  chin  with  a 
complacent  air — drew  near  to  the  bed 
with  as  much  dignity  as  the  long 
rapier,  catching  in  every  chair  and 
table,  would  permit,  and  felt  the  pa- 
tient's pulse,  grunting  and  snuffling, 
meanwhile,  in  a  way  peculiar  to  him- 
self, which,  in  the  solemn  stillness  of 
the  sick-room,  had  a  curious  effect. 
He  then  named,  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
a  hundred  and  twenty  diseases,  which 
Salvator  had  not ;  then  about  as  many 
more,  which  he  might  have  had ;  and 
finally  avowed  that  he  could  not,  at 
this  moment,  tell  what  Salvator's 
sickness  was  called,  but  that  he  would 
shortly  find  a  suitable  name  for  it, 
which  was  the  first  step  towards  as- 
certaining how  it  was  to  be  treated. 
Having  delivered  this  oracular  speech, 
he  departed  as  migestically  as  he  had 
come,  and  left  the  sick  roan's  friends 
as  anxious  and  as  sorrowful  as  he 
had  found  them. 

Ri!uw  stairs  ho  dcMred  to  see  Sal- 
vator's chtrj»t.   Monna  ('aterlna  showed 


him  one  wbich  contained  some  old 
clothes,  boots,  &c.,  of  her  depart- 
ed worser  half.  Doctor  Sptendiano 
smiled  gTiively,  tapped  with  bis  koae- 
kles  on  the  chest,  and  said,  **  We  ihsll 
see — we  shall  see  ;'*  which  words  be 
continued  to  repeat  with  a  pleased  ur 
as  lonff  as  he  was  within  Monna  Cate- 
rina's  hearing. 

After  some  hours  he  came  back 
with  a  very  handsome  name  for  Sal- 
vator's sickness — indeed,  with  two 
names,  one  of  them  Greek  and  the 
other  Latin :  with  the  names  be  abo 
brought  some  bottles,  the  contents  of 
which,  he  directed,  should  be  poured 
down  the  sick  man*s  throat,  at  the 
rate  of  a  spoonful  every  ten  minutes. 
This  was  not  found  an  easy  task,  for 
the  person  principally  concerned  tes- 
tified a  decided  abhorrence  of  tbs 
physic,  though^  to  say  the  truth,  it 
smelt  abominably  enough  to  have  be«o 
a  universal  medicine,  and  to  hare 
combined  in  itself  the  nauseouaness 
and  the  virtues  of  the  whole  phanna- 
copceia. 

Now,  whether  it  was  that  Salvator's 
illness,  having  now  got  a  name,  was 
determined  to  do  credit  thereto,  or 
that  SpIendiano*s  draught  had  over- 
drawn the  amount  of  vital  energy 
in  the  poor  artist's  system ;  certain  it 
is,  that  the  latter,  from  this  very  hoar* 
got  worse  and  worse — weaker  and 
weaker  ;  so  that,  although  the  doctor 
declared  the  worst  symptoms  were 
those  which  gave  him  most  hope,  and 
that  the  patient,  were  his  illness  a 
thought  less  serious,  would  certainly 
die,  yet,  not  one  of  Salvator's  friends 
took  the  slighest  comfort  herefrom, 
but  all  were  of  opinion  that  he  would 
certainly  die,  notwithstanding  that  he 
was  as  ill  as  any  mortal  could  reason- 
ably wish  to  be. 

At  last  it  happened,  one  day,  that 
Salvator  suddenly  passed  from  a  state 
of  extreme  weakness  into  one  of  raging 
delirium — sprang  out  of  bed — seized 
the  medicine-bo tUes,  and  hurled  them, 
in  his  madness,  out  of  the  window. 
Doctor  Splendiano  Accoramboni  was, 
at  that  moment,  entering  the  hou«r, 
and  it  came  to  pass  that  a  bottle  Ml 
right  on  his  head,  and,  breaking, 
poured  a  brown  torrent  over  his  witr. 
face,  and  ruff.  The  doctor  rushed 
into  the  ho  tne,  reeling  like  thr 
genius  of  phytic,  and  screamed  ItL.* 
one  p08'•e^sed — 
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*%Mr  Stlfftlor'  u  gone  in«dl 
p&fwrtic  I  dcUrioQi  1  No  art  of  num 
'aa  MTU  liiiD.  Ho  b  dtad  in  ten 
•iMtii  ?  Tho  pictare,  Monna  Cate- 
naft.4kt  fictiiro  here!  It  is  all  I 
i^aD  gfC  for  my  fee,  at  the  patient 
V1.I  Bot  Gfe  to  learn  mj  claimt  on  bis 
rMitoib  I  TIm  pictiire»  I  sar— quickj 

Moeaa  Catcrioa  threw  open  the 
:>'««t;  Doctor  Aoeoramboni  beheld 
td«  old  coats  and  dilmdaled  boots — 
w»onal%  to  berf  of  happier  daTS« 
*ii  poiMaied  of  no  snob  interest  for 
ta ;  bh  era  rolled  in  bis  bead  like 
tpsirofcatberine-wbeelB;  be^n^nnd 
If  isstK  stamped*  oonstgpaed  Sal* 
r«tar,  tbt  widow,  the  coats*  boots* 
L"l  ibor  sometime  wearer*  the  wi- 
icv'i  dsofbtert  and  son*  the  house, 
mi  the  whole  Via  Bei^ognona*  to 
>il  the  annies  of  a  potentate  who 
i^u  bt  aame]e«»  and  flew  out  of  the 
i-r  vitb  almost  as  much  precipi* 
x*.rta  Of  his  bottles  had  jost  done 
:•.:  of  ibe  window. 

>4iialor's  paroxysm  of  fever  was 

'  '  'vrd  br  a  state  of  stupor ;   his 

t^i  hostess  believed  that  all  was  now 

'T  with  htm*  and  ran  to  the  near- 

'ti  •aaMtcf7,  ^^  ^^  *  monk,  to  give 

"9  the  ncraments    of  the   dying. 

Pftin  Boni&zio*    the  good  regular 

«*  a  ibe   brought  with    her*  had 

•HT  maay  dying  people*  and  was  not 

*'%'et  some  medical  skill  himself. 

^ifftfor.  be  was  positive*  had  not 

>  fttk$  mppocroiiea,  and  might 

*'''  k«  MTfd ;  be  would*  in  (act,  him* 

*'f  endrrtake   the  core*  under  the 

*  '  CM^tion  that  Doctor  Splendiano 
*"'-rsmboiM*  with  bb  Greek  names 
^':  bb  mfemal  bottles*  should  no 

*  **  rrois  the  threshold. 

^i:«ator  awoke  out  of  hb  swoon* 
A  '  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was 

^  in  a  lair  and  fragrant  bower* 
'  tbt  ftral  objects  of  which  he  was 
ttirr,  «OT  gre«n  and  leafy  branches 
>«*4nar  over  hho  :  he  felt  as  it  were 
»  '"^rtreaa  of  new  life  stealing 
^  *«  bb  veins*  bat  bb  left  arm*  be 

?rbl.  WM  lettered.  In  a  faint 
^    •  be   Mked,    •'  Where   am   I  ?*' 

*  us  msmint  a  9oang  man  who  was 
■<^'-^ag  at  bb  bedside,  and  whom 

'  %«v  kir  the  flrst  time  perceived* 

'-'  ^fM  on  bis  knees*  seised  the  ar- 

'  •' »  r%bt  band*  on  which  his  warm 

-w%  M.  while   be    kb«ed   it  fer- 

«'  J,  m4  cried  in  accents  of  joy«- 


<<  Oh*  Slgnor  Salvator  I  all  b  right 
nowl  von  are  saved — yon  will  re* 
cover  1 

"  But  tell  me*"  began  Salvator^ 

''You  must  not  talk*"  interrupted 
the  young  man :  **  only  be  quiet*  and 
yon  shall  hear  the  whole  history  of 
what  has  befallen  you.  You  were 
very  ill  when  you  arrived  here  from 
Naples*  yet  not  so  ill  but  what*  with 
your  good  constitution*  you  might 
easily  have  been  got  on  your  legs 
again.  Poor  Carlo*  however*  who 
meant  to  do  vou  a  good  office*  did 
you  the  worst  he  could*  when*  running 
to  fetch  the  nearest  physician*  he 
brought  you  into  the  hands  of  that 
accursed  Doctor  Pyramid,  who  would 
have  left  no  stone  unturned  to  get  you 
under  a  tombstone.*' 

*'  What  1"  said  Salvator*  lauffhing* 
ill  spite  of  his  weakness*  **  Doctor 
PlfTomid,  say  you?  Ay,  ay*  ill  as  I 
was*  I  saw  plain  enough  that  the 
little  man  of  damask*  who  sentenced 
me  to  that  potion  of  Acheron*  car- 
ried the  obelisk  of  the  Piazza  San 
pietro  on  his  head ;  and  so  you  call 
him  Doctor  Pyramid." 

"  No*  no,"  responded  the  young 
man*  laughing  in  his  turn ;  *'  it  is 
not  on  account  of  hb  tall  night-cap 
that  Splendiano  Accoraroboni  has  got 
the  name  of  Doctor  Pyramid,  but 
for  a  reason  which  I  will  tell  you. 
You  must  know,  then,  that  he  is  a 
great  lover  of  pictures,  and  in  fact 
possesses  a  very  choice  collection, 
which  he  has  gained  by  a  mode 
of  practice  quite  his  own.  When 
he  hears  of  a  sick  painter*  he  will 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  get  him 
for  a  patient*  especially  if  it  be  a 
foreign  artist,  who  has  perhaps  ex- 
ceeded in  his  msccaroni*  or  drunk 
a  glass  too  much  of  Syracusan  wine. 
His  first  step  b  to  give  the  disorder 
some  terrific  name,  and  then  to  at- 
tack it  with  all  the  resources  of  his 
art.  For  hb  fee  he  makes  the  painter 
promise  him  a  picture*  and  of  this 
promise  he  generally  contrives  that 
the  fulfilment  shall  be  posthumous. 
I  need  not  assure  you  that  Signor 
Splendiano  always  chooses  the  best 
picture  the  deceased  has  left ;  nor 
IS  he  scrupulous  about  demanding  any 
thing  that  particularly  strikes  his 
fancy,  into  the  bargain.  Thus,  as 
pictures  multiply  in  his  chambers, 
painters  multiply  in  a  certain  peace- 
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ful  enclosure  you  wot  of,  that  lies 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  pyramid 
of  Catus  Cestios.*' 

*'  I  know,'*  said  Salvator ;  **  the 
strangers*  cemetery.** 

''  Exactly/*  replied  the  young  man ; 
**  and  now  you  see  why  we  caU  him 
Doctor  Pyramid.  WelU  now»  when 
you  hear  that  Monna  Caterina*  to 
stimulate  the  doctor's  zeal,  made  him 
believe  you  had  brought  a  glorious 
picture  with  you  from  Naples*  you 
may  think  with  what  energy  he  went 
to  worky  to  smooth  your  way  to  the 
other  world.  It  was  certainly  your 
f^ood  angel  that  guided  your  hand, 
in  the  fe?er-fit»  to  fling  his  bottles  on 
his  own  head,  and  that  then  whispered, 
to  him,  that  it  would  be  compromis- 
ing his  dignity  to  attend  you  any  more, 
and  to  Monna  Caterina,  that  Padre 
Bonifazto  was  the  man  for  you  now, 
as  you  stood  more  in  need  of  sacra- 
ments than  physic.  The  padres  as  it 
happened,  knows  something  of  medi< 
cine  himself— he  saw  what  it  was  you 
really  wanted — brought  me  to  you .*' 

''  Ay,  ay,*'  said  &ilvator,  m  rather 
a  dolorous  tone;  ''then  you're  a 
doctor  too.     God  help  me  1*' 

''  I  am  a  surgeon,**  replied  the  young 
man,  colouring.  After  a  moment's 
silence  he  proceeded,  ''  I  cannot  say 
whether  I  was  more  shocked  or  de- 
lighted, when  I  heard  who  lay  dan- 
gerously ill  in  the  Via  Bergosnona, 
and  required  my  help  1  I  hasted  hither, 
opened  a  vein  in  your  left  arm,  and 
Tou  were  saved.  We  brouffht  you 
mto  this  cool,  airy  chamber,  which  you 
tenanted  once  before,  and  where  ra- 
dre  Bonifazio's  simple  remedies,  and 


Monna  Caterina*8  good  nursmgi  will 
soon  make  you  as  well  as  ever.  And 
now  let  me  once  more  kii$s  that  divine 
hand,  before  whose  wondrous  crea* 
tions  I  have  so  often  stood  awe- 
struck! Once  more  let  me  thank 
that  great  Spirit  of  nature,  whose 
prophet  you  are,  that  it  has  diosen  m 
humble  an  instrument  as  Aotosio 
Scacciati,  to  save  the  precious  life  of 
Salvator  Rosa  T* 

*'  My  good  Antonio,  if  that  is  toot 
name,"  said  Salvator,  with  a  faint 
smile,  **  you  are,  you  tell  me,  asurgeoOf 
and  this  bandage  on  my  left  srm 
testifies  to  the  fact.  Now,  I  never 
understood  that  people  of  that  profes- 
sion cared  much  aooot  painting  or 
painters.** 

*'  I  will  not  talk  to  you  about  those 
things  now,**  answered  the  young  mia* 
with  downcast  eyes.  "  When  you  sre 
quite  strong  again,  I  have  somctliing 
to  say  to  you,  ooro  maeMro,  that  lie» 
heavy  on  my  heart." 

"  whatever  you  say  to  me,**  re- 
turned Salvator,  *'yoa  will  mv  ^^^  ^ 
sincere  friend,  Antonio.  To  mj 
nothing  of  your  having  saved  ny 
life,  >nd  of  your  admiring  my  pic- 
tures, I  like  you  for  a  look  yon  bate 
of  Raphael  Sanzio.** 

The  young  surgeon's  eyes  blaxed; 
he  seemed  to  struggle  for  words ;  but 
in  the  same  moment  Monna  Catettoa 
entered  the  room,  ushering  in  Padre 
Bonifazio,  who  brought  Salvator  a 
draught ;  the  sick  man  took  it  withoat 
difficulty,  for  it  neither  smelt  nor 
tasted  much  worse  than  if  it  had  had 
no  salutiferous  properties  at  all. 
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Salvato&*s  health  improved  rapidly, 
and  it  was  not  Ions  before  he  was  able 
to  take  pencil  in  nand  agun,  and  to 
trace  out  subjects  for  future  pictures ; 
Antonio  Scacciati  seldom  quit  the 
great  master*a  room ;  he  waa  all  eye 
when  Salvator  drew,  and  the  judgment 
evinced  in  bis  remarks  assured  the 
latter  that  he  was  himself  not  uniniti- 
ated in  the  mysteries  of  art.  Salvator 
questioned  him  on  this  subject,  and 
Antonio  acknowledged  that  be  de- 
tested his  profession,  and  that  he  had 
thoughts  of  giving  it  up  altogether, 
and  devoting  himtf  If  to  pdnting. 


"  Take  care,  take  care,"  said  Sil- 
vator ;  *«  you  are  a  good  surgeon*  and 
would,  perhaps,  never  be  more  than  a 
bungling  painter.  You  are  young,  do 
douDt,  but  too  old,  I  should  say,  to 
begin  an  art  which  it  requires  a  man's 
life  to  attiun  real  mastery  in.** 

Antonio  smiled-.-''  From  mv  child- 
hood,** said  he, ''  I  have  not  only  loved 
painting,  but  have  caught  at  every  o(»- 
port  unity  to  practise  it.  And  I  have 
had  opportunities,  maestro,  of  no 
every-day  kind.  My  fiither  (may  be 
rest  in  peace  1}  insisted  on  making  a 
surgeon  of  me,  but  heaven's  goodness 
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Vuoflit  ii»«  unJcr  tli<*  notice  of  more 
tjM  ottt  great  roaster.  Annibal  Car- 
rud  ihoqght  be  perceired  tome  ta- 
Vni  is  mt,  and  was  geoeroas  enough 
1  >  dvt  me  faia  tnftraettons ;  but  it  ia 
t  GsmIo  Rent  that  I  owe  mott.** 

*lf  voa  are  a  acholar  of  Gaido 
Km\  interrupted  Salvator,  aome- 
vtit  roaghljr*  **  bow  can  you  find  anj 
t>  q(  to  like  in  my  picturei  ?  Your 
•rhoili,  I  know  very  welU  acarcely 
\..[^  Bf  for  an  artist  at  all.  1  want 
rsrr,  ddicac/f  reftnement*  and  the 
LurA  kaowi  what  1  My  St.  John  in 
tW  Wildcnma  looks  like  a  highway- 
wu,  and  my  PUto,  like  a  gipy  ]  At 
t,%%  I  can  paint  a  tolerable  land- 
icap»»  hot  ibonld  leave  history  to 
\km»  who  know  tomething  of  anato- 
Bf  aad  bwnaii  character !  Eh,  An- 
f't^s  rnne  not  the  cuckoo-song  so? 
lUk !  Salrator  Rosa  knows  what  the 
djcnles  of  the  gentle  Guide  think  of 

'  m  tdt  yott  what  /  think  of  Sal* 
'U.r  Rosa,**  cried  Antonio,  coloiur- 
*:  high  at  the  sarcastic  tone  of  the 
f*flUr;  ««and  you  shall  judge  if  I 
•:r«  4  cncLoo-song.  He  is  the  master 
9  turn  of  all  others  I  most  revere.  I 
<aod  iCapi6ed  before  the  superhuman 
t^  '^ts  whi^  his  pictures  oAcn  ez- 
l^tM.  He  seixes  the  deepest  secrets 
<  leterey  he  deciphers  the  wondrous 
I  rruclyphic  of  her  trees,  her  rocks, 
i'T  e  sirf falls  ;  he  hears  her  holy 
^»— he  onderstAnds  her  mysterious 
\**t^  and  has  the  boldnesR  to  write 
-  «s  traly  wLjkt  the  says  to  him.  I  do 
t  A  think  the  so  callea  hi.'^torical  pic- 
t<r?  b  hit  el«n>ent— ^i-** 
*"  f 'ackoo,**aang  Salvator,  *' cuckoo." 
*  It  b  too  narrow  n  field  for  him,** 
'  ?tjflttid  Antonio,  without  noticing 
'-•  taterroption ;  **  men,  and  men's  do* 
'  t*  jiM  him  too  scanty  materiab  for 
li  ol^y  creations  to  wlJch  a  spirit, 
^  Atirr  than  he,  im^Hflfl  him ; — tu 
'•  ^  creations, nature  must  contribute 
-••  iamraMrahle  va^tness,  her  inei« 
i-MiUUe  fulocss !  >lan  is,  to  Salvstor 
1^441.  nochiDgi  if  you  dissever  him  from 
>4tw;  tot.  In  their  connexion  with 
i^we,  bow  wonderful  are  his  men] 
^*bo  caUs  Salvator  Rosa's  pictures, 
^dKapcs  ?  They  are  inspired  glimp- 
"•  au  tb»  btnrt  of  the  mysUry  of  lire. 
^''V  «fty  gnxe  on  one  of  these  divine 
^•eks,  tsU  n  rock*  a  tree,  shall  seem  to 
f^twayow  yase  with  more  than  hu* 

or  till  a  strangely  ap- 


parelled  group  of  human  figures  shall 
appear  to  you  as  if  arrested  in  the 
moment  of  its  transformation  into  •o 
rock  or  tree.  The  deep,  inner  har- 
mony that  runs  through  all  things  ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  and  weaves  earth, 
and  sea,  and  sky,  and  all  that  is  in 
them,  into  a  living  whole — that  is 
what  it  has  been  given  to  Salvator  to 
feel,  and  to  make  felt.  And  yet  I 
would  not,  if  I  could,  paint  as  Salva* 
tor  paints,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  ;— 
in  Salvator  I  find  nature,  but  in  na- 
ture I  do  not  find  Salvator,  and,  if  I 
punt,  I  will  paint  what  /  find  in  na- 
ture, not  what  another  finds.  I  con- 
template both  your  art,  Salvator,  and 
Guido*8,  with  a  far  deeper  admiration 
than  I  am  able  to  express ;  but  I  would 
not  be  the  copyist  of  either  of  you." 

Salvator  had  gazed  fixedly  on  the 
young  man  during  this  speech,  and,  at 
the  end  of  it,  caught  him  with  south- 
ern fervour  in  his  arms. 

"  Bv  Jove,  Antonio,"  exclumed  he, 
*'  and  bv  Apollo,  too,  you  have  told  me 
more  about  my  pictures  than  ever  I 
knew  myself,  and  yet  I  feel  the  truth 
of  every  word  you  have  said.  Well, 
I'm  glad  you  understand  me,  and  I'm 
glad,  too,  that  yon  don*t  copy  me, — 
that  you  don*t,  as  some  I  could  name 
do,  smudge  a  piece  of  canvass  over 
with  black  paint,  put  in  a  patch  or  two 
of  flaming  white  or  yellow,  by  way  of 
lights,  stick  a  couple  of  inhuman  fi- 
gures, with  diabolical  faces,  in  the 
middle,  and  persuade  themselves  they 
have  painted  a  capital  picture  in  the 
manner  of  Salvator  Rosa  !  Of  all  abu- 
sers of  my  pictures,  defend  me  from 
those  that  abuse  them  in  this  fashion  1 
And  now,  Antonio,  I  have  a  favour  to 
ask  of  you — take  me  to  your  studio." 

Salvator  had  expected  nothing  me" 
diocre  from  one  who  had  spoken  with 
so  much  judgment  on  his  art,  yet  he 
was  not  prepared  for  the  high  order  of 
excellence  which  the  pictures  of  the 
young  surgeon  presented.  He  found 
in  all  of  Uiem  bold  thoughts  correct 
drawing,  and  a  certain  freshness  in  the 
colouring,  a  grand  taste  in  the  drape- 
ries, a  oelicacv  in  the  extremities,  a 
grace  in  the  heads,  that  bespoke  the 
worthy  scholar  of  Guido.  Withal, 
there  was  a  visible  effort  to  avoid  that 
master's  frequent  fault,  of  sacrificing 
expression  to  beauty — an  effort  some* 
times  too  vinble.  You  saw  that  An- 
tonio struggled  for  the  force  of  Anoi- 
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bal  Carracci,  but  had  not  jet  attained 
it. 

*  "Antonio/*  said  Salvator,  **jo\i 
have  not  mistaken  your  vocation ; 
you  were  born  for  a  painter.  Heaven 
has  given  you  not  only  the  soul,  but 
the  eye  and  the  hand  of  an  artist — 
g^fts  that  are  often  dissociated.  I 
were  not  your  friend,  but  your  flat- 
terer, if  I  said  vou  had  nothing  left 
to  labour  for — it  I  told  you  that  you 
had  the  wonderful  grace  of  Guido, 
the  calm  strength  of  Annibal,  al- 
ready at  your  command.  But  I  can 
and  will  say  that  there  is  not 
one  of  our  masters  here  at  Rome — 
our  academicians  of  San  Luca,  that  you 
do  not  far  excel.  Tiarini,  Gessi,  Se- 
menta,  and  such  fellows,  will  never 
in  their  lives  have  it  in  them  to 
do  such  things — no,  nor  Lanfranco 
neither,  who  can  paint  on  no- 
thing but  lime.  And  yet,  Antonio, 
and  yet — I  would  think  twice  if  I 
were  you,  before  I  would  throw 
away  tne  lancet  for  the  pencil.  There 
is  not  a  set  of  greater  rascals  living 
than  the  painters  of  our  time ;  they 
will  do  all  that  the  devil  can  inspire 
envious  mean  souls  to  do,  to  keep 
you  down ;  the  first  thing  they  will 
set  to  work  to  do  is  to  break  your 
heart,  as  they  did  Annibal's— as  they 
did  Dominichino's — and,  if  they  dont 
succeed  in  that — if  you  aei  up  in 
spite  of  them,  they  will  nave  you 
stabbed  or  poisoned.** 

"  They  are  ready  to  do  all  that 
as  it  is,"  answered  the  surgeon ; 
**  and,  once  for  all,  Salvator,  I  have 
made  up  my  mind.  I  will  be  no- 
thing but  a  painter.  And  you,  Sal- 
vator, you  can  lift  me,  by  a  word, 
above  the  reach  of  their  machina- 
tions.'* 

''  What  my  word  can  do,  count 
done,"  said  Salvator,  as  he  stopped 
for  the  second  time  to  contemplate  a 
Magdalen  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  on 
which  he  had  already  bestowed  high 
praise,  and  which  he  now  began  to 
commend  anew. 

«*  And  yet,"  he  observed,  "  1  can- 
not  call  it  an  orthodox  Magdalen, 
either.  On  that  innocent  young  brow 
there  is  no  trace  either  of  sin  or 
penitence.      You  have  painted  there 

•  girl,  pure,  gentle,  candid,  child- 
like— ^just  a  being,  I  should  say,  for 
Antonio  Scacciati  to  be  in  love  with. 
Hey  ?  have  1  hit  the  mark  ?" 


«Well_I  confess  it,"  said  An- 
ton!,  "  the  original  of  that  Magda- 
len is  one  whom — whom  I  will  not 
talk  about  now.  But  this  I  will  tell 
you,  Salvator,  that  I  prize  that  pic- 
ture above  all  that  I  have  ever  paint- 
ed, and  that  I  have  hitherto  guard- 
ed  it,  as  a  holy  mystery,  from  every 
eye." 

••What?**  cried  Salvator,  ''his 
no  painter  in  Rome  seen  that  pic^ 
ture  ?" 

*'  Not  one,"  replied  Antonio. 

«« Victoria!"  exclaimed  Salvator; 
''the  game  is  wonl  Antonio,  will 
you  send  that  picture  privately  to- 
night to  my  lodging  ?" 

Antonio  looked  surprised,  but  an- 
swered without  hesitation,  '*  I  wilL" 

''What?  without  asking  whv  or 
wherefore  ?*'  said  Salvator,  laogbiog. 

"  Ay,"  said  Antonio  ;  "  I  have  no 
half-confidences  ;  I  would  entrust  aoj* 
thing  to  you,  Salvator.** 

"  Anything  I — the  original  of  the  pic- 
ture, too  ?" 

"  Nay,  it  is  a  bad  philosophy  that 
does  not  distinguish  between  persoot 
and  things." 

Some  days  after  this  conversatioD, 
the  academy  of  St.  Luke  held  a  tit- 
ting,  in  the  church  of  their  patron, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
claims  of  some  candidates  for  recep- 
tion into  their  body.  Salvator  had 
had  Antonio's  picture  brought  to  the 
church,  and  announced  it  to  the  as- 
sembled academicians  as  the  work  of 
a  young  Neapolitan  painter,  whose 
eyes,  he  said,  he  had  closed  shortly 
before  his  journey  to  Rome.  The 
most  enthusiastic  and  unqualified 
praise  of  the  picture  burst,  at  thi« 
announcement,  from  the  lips  of  all 
present. 

It  was  not  lonff  before  all  Rone 
flocked  to  see  and  admire  the  work 
of  the  deceased  young  punter,  and 
the  general  voice  determined  that 
since  Guido's  Reni*s  time,  nothing 
so  lovely  had  been  seen ;  nay,  there 
were  some  whose  enthusiasm  weot 
so  far  as  to  extol  the  new  Mag- 
dalen above  all  the  creations  of  that 
master's  pencil.  Among  the  croml 
of  worshippers,  Salvator  one  day  re- 
marked a  strange-looking  man,  el- 
derly, tall,  and  lean  to  excess,  with 
a  cadaverous  complexion,  a  loni, 
pointed  nose  and  chin,  a  curioii«l5 
twisted  nioudtache,  and  small,  grfv, 
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twinkling  eyes.  He  wore  ad  auburn 
wig,  oyer  which  was  set  a  high- 
crowned  hat»  with  feathers ;  a  short 
red  mantle  bung  from  his  shoulder ; 
under  this  was  a  skj-blue  doublet* 
slashed  in  the  Spanish  fashion^  and 
the  rest  of  his  costume  consisted  of 
a  pair  of  wide-wristed  gloves  with 
silver  fringe*  a  long  rapier,  light- 
grey  stockings  that  reacoed  above 
Ute  knee,  yellow  garters,  and  great 
bows  of  ribbon  of  the  same  colour  in 
his  shoes. 

This  extraordinary  figure  stood 
as  if  bewitched  before  the  Magdalen, 
raised  itself  now  on  tiptoe,  now 
ducked  till  it  nearly  sat  on  its  heels, 
then  jumped  up  with  both  feet  from 
the  ground*  moaning  all  the  time 
and  sighingj  and  alternately  shut- 
ting its  eyes  so  tight  that  they  wa- 
tered again*  and  opening  them  so 
wide,  that  it  made  the  spectator's 
water  to  look  at  them,  during  which 
strange  manifestations  it  kept  mur- 
muring in  a  thin,  querulous  y^^fe^to— 

**  Ah  I  carisHma^^beneiiettiswna-^ 
ah  J  Mariana----Marianina — beUina — 
carina — ah  J  heUisdmar — and  so  on. 

Salyator#  to  whom  such  an  appari- 
tion was  a  godsend*  drew  near  to  the 
old  gentleman*  and  offered  some  re- 
mark on  the  picture  which  seemed  to 
charm  him  so  much.  Without  noti- 
cing what  Salvator  said*  the  old  man 
burst  forth  into  execrations  of  his  own 
miserable  poverty*  but  for  which  he 
would  buy  the  picture,  were  it  at  the 
cost  of  millions*  and  shut  it  up  from 
all  eyes*  that  no  mortal  man  might  be 
able  to  bend  one  satanic  glance  upon 
it.  Then  he  resumed  his  singular 
dance*  and  gave  thanks  to  the  virgin 
and  dl  the  saints  of  heaven,  that  the 
infernal  punter  was  dead,  who  had 
painted  the  heavenly  picture,  which 
plunged  him  into  despair  and  frenzy. 

Salvator  thought  he  saw  how  it  was 
*-the  old  man  was  certainly  an  acade- 
mioian,  but  an  eminently  candid  one. 

The  fame  of  the  wonderful  picture 
increased  every  day ;  scarcely  anything 
eke  was  talked  of  in  Rome,  and  never 
had  a  work  of  art  so  united  all  suf- 
frages in  its  favour.  Salvator  saw  that 
the  game  was  in  his  hands,  and,  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  academy,  suddenly 
asked  whether,  if  tiie  painter  of  the 
Magdalen  had  lived*  he  would  have 
been  considered  worthy  to  be  made  an 
aoademician.     All  the  masters*  the 


hypercritical  Cavaliere  Josepin  not  ex<* 
cepted,  declared  with  one  voice  that 
such  an  artist  would  have  been  an  or- 
nament to  the  academy*  and  deplored* 
in  the  choicest  terms,  his  untimely 
death*  although  there  was  not  in  rea* 
lity  one  of  them  who  did  not  in  his 
heart  praise  God  for  the  same.  In 
their  enthusiasm  thev  went  so  far  as  to 
resolve  that  the  girted  youth,  whose 
career  death  had  too  early  cut  short* 
should  be  named  an  academician  in  his 
grave,  and  that  masses  should  be  said 
for  his  soul  in  St.  Luke's  Church. 
They*  therefore*  craved  of  Salvator 
the  name  of  the  deceased*  the  year  and 
place  of  his  birth*  and  such  other  par- 
ticulars as  were  needful  for  the  medi- 
tated purpose. 

"  Good  sirs,"  said  Salvator*  ''  the 
honours  which  you  are  ready  to  pay  to 
a  dead  man  in  the  grave*  you  will  be 
happy  to  learn  you  may  bestow  on  a 
living  one*  who  walks  the  earth  with 
the  most  gratifying  erectness.  You 
have  expressed  your  grief  for  the  early 
death  of  the  greatest  genius  of  the  age  t 
you  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  he  is  alive* 
and  at  Ilome.  The  early  death,  and 
all  that,  was  a  little  harmless  fib,  ^- 
nort,  of  mine,  intended  simply  to  put 
you  in  the  position  of  posterity  towards 
the  artist,  who  could  not  count  on  so 
unprejudiced  a  judgment  from  his  con- 
temporaries. 1  have  now  to  tell  you 
that  the  Magdalen  which  you,  and  all 
Rome,  admire  as  the  masterpiece  of 
modem  art,  is  from  the  hand  of  Anto- 
nio Scacciati,  the  surgeon  1" 

The  academicians  stood  thunderr 
struck,  and  Salvator  went  on-* 

"  Now,  tf^^TM^*  you  would  not  receive 
Antonio  hitherto,  because  he  is  a  sur- 
geon ;  and  yet,  methinks,  a  surgeon  were 
the  very  man  your  exalted  body  stood 
most  pressingly  in  need  of,  that  help 
might  be  at  hand  for  the  many  figures 
that  go  every  year  from  the  easels  of  your 
honourable  members*  with  dislocated 
arms  and  legs.  I  don't  see,  however* 
how  you  can  well  avoid  doing  now, 
what  you  ought  to  have  done  long  ago 
—namely*  placing  the  name  of  the  best 
of  living  pamters  on  the  roll  of  the  aca< 
demy  of  St.  Luke." 

The  academicians  gulped  the  bitter 
holu$  which  Salvator  had  administered 
to  them,  pretended  to  be  delighted 
that  Antonio's  talent  had  mani^ted 
itself  so  decisively,  and  elected  him  into 
their  number  with  great  pomp.     The 
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news  that  he  was  the  creator  of  the 
incomparable  Magdalen,  Koon  spread 
through  Rome ;  praises,  and,  what 
was  more  to  tlie  purpose,  commisuons 
for  great  works,  flowed  in  upoo  him 
from  all  sides,  aod  ho  found  himself, 
through  his  friend  Salvator's  stratar 
gem,  placed,  with  one  stride,  atihe^op 
of  the  ladder  cf  fame.         * 

Nevertheless,-  his*  triumph  was*  hot  a 
few  days  oM>  when  be  entered  Salv*- 
tor's  itvdia  one  morning,  with  despihr 
and  distraetlofl  in  his  looks,  oadiex- 
dumed — 

<<  Ah!  Salvator,  Salvator,  all  your 
friendship,  yodr  aid,  has  been  thrown 
away  upon  a  man  wfaomlieaven  deserts! 
I  anr  more  wretched  thisn  ever  I  What 
do  you  think?  That  very  picture, 
which  has  filled  Rome  with  my  name«— 
which  has  brought  me  glorv  and  the 
prospect  of  wealth,  and  enabled  me  to 
give  up  the  detestable  surgery^ that 
very  picture  has  ruined  ne-^as  given 
tbe'death-blow  to  my  hopes*" 

«<  Nonsense/'  said  Sslvator  ^  •*  ptc- 
tures  ruin  nobody  but  the  people  that 
buy  thenu  As  to  your  being  wretched, 
I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it : — you  say 
so,  bat  you  are  In  love,  and  therefore 
not  a  competent  witness.  Oome^  sit 
down  in  that  diair,  and  tell  me  what's 
the  matter." 

**  Ah  I"  began  Antonio. 
*^  Stop  r  interposed  his  friend:  *'one 
word,  before  yon  begin*  Every  man 
has  his  antipathy,  and  I  have  mine. 
One  man  cannot  abide  a  cat,  another 
faints  at  the  sraeli  of  cheese^  and  I  get 
angry  when  I  hear  on  interjection. 
Therefore,  if  your  story  cannot  be  told 
without  ah9  and  o4s,  and  all  such  love- 
sick parts  of  speech,  I  ibar,  Antonio — 
1  fear^  in  my  present  state  of  health,  I 
ought  not  to  risk  hearing  it." 

*'  Mocker  r*  said  Antomo,  seating 
himself,  **  you  make  ne  laugh  in  my 
misery.  Well,  then,  you  must  know, 
Salvator,  that  there  lives  in  the  Strada 
Ripetta,  in  the  high  hoo8e»  the  pro- 
jecting balcony  of  which  oatehce  your 
eye  as  soon  as  you  pass  through  the 
Porta  del  Popolo,  the  greateat  odditv 
that  is»  perhaps,  to  m  found  in  all 
Rome.  An  old  bachelor,  with  all  the 
virtues  of  hb  order — a  miser,  a  cox- 
comb, a  would-be  youth,  a  lover — in 
short,  a  fool  of  the  first  water.  He  is 
tall,  thin  as  a  lath,  and  dry  as  a  skele- 
ton ;  he  dresses,  Spanish-fashion,  in  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  with  an 


auburn  wig,  sugar-loaf  bat,  fruig«d 

gloves,- a  rapier  at  his  side " 

'<  Hold*  hold!'*  cried  Salvator,  "just 
twoinomentSi  Antonio  )*'  And  turn- 
ing up  the  back  of  the  pktoffe  on  which 
he  was  •  at  wotk,  he  look  a  nitoe  of 
oharctelk  and  sketched^  iu  a  rear  bold 
lines»  the  Meer  figwre  he  bad  seen 
fdatriti^-sucii  etninge  antfca  before 
AnkoBioIa  Magdaleufc.    -  • 

.  f<  Bv.all.lha  «uhl%"  ezckuMd  An- 
tonkv  in  gteat  woodeiv^that  is  Ihs 
«ei7  man  U«that  is .  PaseualeCapaisi, 
toKthelifol"     ... 

.  /««><>bbd,"  taid  Salf^tur :  ^now  go 


on.  .     '  •    '  ■•.."!•. 

«<Paaqua1e.Gapiizai>''contiMMd  An- 
tonio, 4^ is  as  rich  as  a  Jew,lmt,Bi  I 
said  before,  a  moab  sordid  hudkib  t^^d 
miner  than  a  iieaceck.  The  test  Ihinir 
abent  him  iathat  he  Ieve».tbearts.— in 
nsrtiaolar,*snasieaDdpain^g;  thoagh 
in  tMs,  too,  l^has  hia  oim  orai^  wsj. 
He  fancies  himsetf  the  £rst  eanposer 
in  the  worlds  and  a  singer  each  as  the 
Pope's  chapel  oannot><nbtDh«     In  bii 
earlier  years  he  hroiigliftunopevaiqwn 
the  stage,  wihieh.wu*  with'  great  uaa- 
nimity  damned ;  but  that  did  not  core 
him  of  hii  rage  far  eemposing  atro- 
dons  aire  9  on  the  cenlk^^  iSien  he 
heard  l^vnoesoo  GovalK's  opera,  *  Lt 
Nozz€  di   9M.e   JVIse^'    ha  swore 
the  vttmitro  &ad  stolen  tho  sabliBest 
thoughts  out  of  his,  CapncaiK  inunor- 
tal  wiorkR..«.an'  asssrtioa    wWch  wu 
near  earning  liim  the  thrust  of  a  sti- 
letto*    His  greit  passiow  ia  to  sing  hb 
own  musio  te  the  acoampanimcot  of 
anunhappjfvauperinnnatedguitar*  In 
this  performnnea  he  uanaUy  has  the 
assistanoe  of  an  linfortunate  wight, 
weH  known  in  Home 'by  the  name  of 
Phicbiltaoeifl^- whose  paretata  thought 
to  make  a  first^ate  sofmmo  ais^rer  of 
hia»  but  aucoeeded  only  in  making  a 
mlaerablo  little  monstrous  dwarf*  And 
.--who,  do  yoQ  think,  makca  op  the 
tricf     No  other  than  your  friend. 
Doctor  Pyramid^  who^  whOa  emitting 
aounds  mioh  you  would  believe  to 
proceed  irom  a  jack^ass  wounded  m 
his  teuderoit  feelinga,  fiattera  himself 
that  he  sings  a  baaa  to  make  Martinelli 
die  of  envy*     These  three  worthies 
oome  together  every  evening  at  Ca- 
pnxzi's,  pbmt  tbemselvce  on  the  balco- 
ny, and  sing  Carissimi's  motets,  till  all 
the  dogs  and  cats  in  the  ndgbbonr- 
hood  break  out  into  asympathetio  waU, 
aod  all  human  beii^  within  heariflg 
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prmy  that  a  thousand  Imps  t?ould  trans* 
port  the  infernal  ino  to  a  sphere  where 

their  howling  would  he  more  Hi  place. 
*'  NoWy  you  are  tv  kndw^  my  lather 
was  barher  ^o  OapazEiy  and,  -oa  his 
deaths*  the  hobour  devolved  on  me. 
Stgnor  Paeqnale  was  dxtreibely'  well 
satiflfisd  with  »e(  in -the  first  place, 
because  no  onci  hr^aid^  had- theart 
of  giving  his  moobtacfae'  so  martiid  a 
flourish  as  i ;  andy»seeiAidly»  hecause, 
being  «>  *yoaagetery  and  .hating  '  my 
professioDy  1  dever-grumbied-at  his 
niggardliness*  in  giving  me  bo  more 
thao^half  die  i^egdlarfee.  '  However, 
be  considered  that  he  repaid  my  ser- 
vicesfBoll)  richly  by  fingiii^  me  one  of 
hiaoWQ  "aifs  every  day^  with  hiaeyes 
fast  shnt^  ^hiie  I  trimmed  his  b^ard.  I 
need  notldll  ybwif  Mo^aet  myieeth 
on  edge,  yet  the  old  gander  diverted 
me  an  with  his  antics,  that  I  conid  not 
bring  myself  to  give  him  ,np*  One  day 
1  miked  vpstaorsy  iiaocked  at  =  the 
door,  and'  opened  U  .myself  as  ns«al. 
What  did!'!  6ee?^a  to^ng  girlySal- 
vatoryaa  an^e)>^-iA  •hort^' you  ksmw 
my  Magdalen— *ii  was  she  \  >  I—^well, 
well«yOii  will  heir  no  interjections ; 
BDtfSSoeit'toisoyy.I'feliin  lote  with' her 
at  «ince«  •  The  old  man  simpered,  told 
meitha:  giri  was  the  danghler  of  bis 
deeeaaed  broAer,  Fietro-»waa. called 
MatianaMiiiad  no^  motier^  no^  brothers 
nor  sistera;  in>  short,  n^  relation  but 
bimseHV  who  waahernnole  And  guar- 
dianf^  andihe  bad,  tbeireforef  taken  her 
to  live  atithr  Inm^ .  Yon  eati  think  that 
fn>m  thift-itoM  OapoBzl'ft  house  was 
xaj  lacadise^  "A  moment'^  tHe  i4ete 
witk  Mnriaaa,  however^r  i  never  oduld 
bring  afaoat*;..!  could -only,  se&her  in 
her  nndeV  presence;  to  speak  to  her, 

*  forlber-tlMn  to  the  exlcot  of  a  <  Good 
day#  fairest 'damsd>'  mas  out  of  the 
qneatioD*  .  WeD,  for  ail  that,  it-  was 
not  long  'faefbro  she  and  I  perfectly 
nndentood  eaeh* other:  looks^' sighs, 
an  occasional  pressdtre  of  ihe  hao£— 
these  weri»4he  par^iof >Bp^tcfa  tb  which 
we  tidied '  to  each  othfar^  and^  'in .  short, 
we  were  both  of  ms  very  liiqppy»and 
very  nnhi^y  at  the  same  timei 

**'  The  old  mait>  shnt  lus  eyes  when 
he  sang,  but  he  was  not  always  sing- 
ing, and  he  soon  saw  how  matters  were : 
he  told  me  he  did  not  like  my  beha- 
▼ionr  towards  hia  niece  at  all,  imdask« 
ed  me  what  I  meant  by  it.  I  confess- 
ed to  him  that  I  loved  Mariana  with 
ail  my  soul#  and  that  to  call  her  mine 


was  my  highest  tarthly  wish.  Capuzsl 
measured  me  with  his  eyes  in  silence, 
then  burst  into  a  scornful  laugh,  and 
declared  that,  for  a  scurvy  beard- 
aecaper,- 1  entertained  tolerably  lofty 
notions.'  I  £red  upi  as  any  mortal 
would  have  done  in. my  place,  and  told 
bim  he  knew  .right  well  that  I  was  no 
scurvy  beard-scraper»  but  an  able  sur- 
gcon,  and  &  paiater  tq  boot— a  scholar 
of  the  great  Annibal  Carracci,  and  of 
the-nbrivaUed  Guido.  But  at  this  the 
old  wretch,  only  laughed  louder  than 
before,  and  squeaked  in  his  detestable 

.  ^HHey,my«weetSirBeard-8craper — 
my  eacullent.  iMister  Sjurgeon--*-my  re- 
•vei^ed  Signer. Painter-wmy  sublime  An- 
nibal  Carracoi.r^my  etquSsite  Guide 
Beni  1-— go,  go — .1  most  humbly  make 
bold  to  pray  you*— to  the  devil,  and 
don' t«~don't  show  your  face  here  again, 
unless  you  wish  for- an  opportunity  of 
exerotsing  your  surgical  akili  on  your 
own  bones.' 

,  ««And  widi 'that,  the  mad  old  ricketty 
beast  waiifor  seiaingme  (save  the  mark  I) 
by  the  neok,  and  pitching  me  down 
-stairs  1-  That,  was  too  much:  I  gave 
him  a  swing  that  left  him  with  both 
legaiA'  the  air,  and  ran  out  of  the 
house,  which,  fi»m  that  time,  was  for 
me  a  paradise  lost. 

'<  That  was  tiw  footing  things  were 
oft*  when  Padre  Bpnifazio  (whom  the 
•beavens  remember  for  it  I)  brought  me 
to  your  bedside.  I  got  you  back  into 
the  world,  you  got  me  into  the  aca- 
d^niy^  all  Rome  glorified  me  ;  I  had 
the  fairest  prospects  of  f««rtune,  and  I 
thought  I  might  sow  venture  to  try 
ny  luck  with  Capuzzi  again.  I  went 
to  him,  told  him  th^t  Antonio  Scac- 
.  eiaii  was  now  no  beard-soraper,  nor 
even  a  surgeon,  butarenowned  painter 
and  academician,  of  San  Luca,  and 
might  well,  I  trusted,  pretend  to  the 
hand  of  the  nieoe  of  Signor  Pasquale 
•Gapnaai*  Good  heavens !  you  should 
have'  seen  his  frenzy:  he  howled,  he 
shrieked*  be  beat  about  him  with  his 
hands  fike  one  poesessed  of  the  devil ; 
be  cried  out  that  I  was  an  assassin, 
that  I  had  designs  on  his  life,  that  I 
had  stolen  his  Mariana  from  him,  and 
hung  her  out  in  my  accursed  canvass, 
which  had  plunged  him  into  madness 
and  despair,  seeing  that  now  all  the 
world  could  gloat  on  his  Mariana,  his 
life,  his  hope,  his  all,  with  their  wan- 
ton, wishful  eyes;  but  he  warned  me 
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he  would  burn  the  house  over  my  head» 
and  I  and  my  infernal  picture  should 
perish  together  I  And  therewith  he 
began  to  scream  out  in  such  an  un- 
heard-of waY»  'Firel — murder! — trea- 
son I — b1asphemj!^help«  help,helpr — 
that  I  was  perfectly  confoiinded,  and 
only  thought  of  making  the  best  of  my 
way  out  of  the  house. 

"  The  old  maniac  is  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  with  his  niece :  he  has  shut 
her  up«  suffers  no  human  being  to  see 
heri  and  is  moving  heaven  and  earth 
to  get  a  dispensation  to  marry  her. 
With  the  money  he  has,  his  success  is 
not  questionable^  and  all  hope  for  me 
is  at  an  end." 

*'  Not  at  aiy '  cried  Salvator,  <<  not 
at  ally  Antonio  I — quite  the  reverse. 


Mariana  loves  voa — what  couldbe  bet- 
ter ?  All  vou  nave  to  do  is  to  get  her 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  mad  old  Panta^ 
loon>  and*  by  Jupiter«  I  say  you  shall 
do  It.  How»  I  don*t  know  yet ;  but 
done  it  shall  be«  or  my  name  is  not 
Salvator  Rosa.  There»  get  away  home 
now»  and  come  to  me  as  early  as  jou 
can  in  the  mornings  that  we  may  Uy 
our  heads  together  how  to  open  the 
campaign." 

While  speaking  the  last  words, 
Salvator  had  stood  up,  and  washed 
out  his  brush ;  he  now  took  his  mantle 
and  hat,  and,  quitting  the  house  in 
company  with  his  friend,  walked  in 
the  durection  of  the  Cono»  «kile 
Antonio  turned  his  face  homewards 
with  hopes  somewhat  revived. 


CHAFT£B  111. 


'<  I  HAVB  news  for  you,  Antonio," 
cried  Salvator  laughing,  when  the 
anxious  lover  entered  his  studio  the 
next  morning :  ''  I  have  got  intel- 
ligence of  old  Capuzzi's  whole  way 
of  life,  and  you  know,  before  laying 
down  the  plan  of  a  battle,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  acquainted  with  the 
f  round  it  is  to  be  fought  on.  In  the 
rst  place,  then,  voa  must  know  that 
Mariana  is  diabolically  tormented  by 
the  old  madman.  Ha  sighs,  and 
ogles,  and  languishes,  the  wnole  day 
long ;  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  sings 
the  poor  child  all  the  airs  he  has 
ever  composed,  in  the  hope  of  touch- 
ing her  heart.  Moreover,  he  is  jea- 
lous to  that  degree  that  he  will  not  suf- 
fer her  to  have  so  much  as  a  maid  about 
heri  lest  the  Abigail  should  be  made 
the  medium  of  an  intrigue;  to  wait 
upon  her,  therefbre»  he  has  got  the 
unhappy  Pitichinaccio  to  put  on  wo- 
men's clotheSf  and  the  hideous  little 
goblin  comes  regularly  to  her  every 
morning  and  evening,  and  frwhtens 
the  pretty  soul  to  death  wiUi  his 
blear  eyes  and  his  white  flabby  dieeks. 
When  Canuzzi  goes  ont»  every  door 
between  Mariana  and  the  street  is 
carefully  locked,  barred,  and  bolted ; 
and»  as  if  all  that  were  not  enoogh, 
a  miscreant  who  lives  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  house  keeps  guard— »a 
certain  Miehele,  who  was  first  a 
bravo,  and  afterwards  a  policeman, 
and  who  was  and  is,  always,  a  des- 
perate ruffian.     Well  now,  Antonio, 


what  will  vou  say  when  I  tell  7oa, 
thatf  in  sptte  of  all  thisj  yoa  shall, 
before  this  time  to-morrow,  be  in  the 
houses  and  shall  see  andconvefse  with 
your  Mariana?" 

<'See  and  converse  with  Mariana 
before  this  time  to-morrow  V* 

**  Before  this  time  to-morrow ;  you 
must  submit*  however,  to  a  slight 
drawback  on  your  felicitj-^C^assi 
will  be  present.  But  he  won't  inter- 
rupt you." 

**  I  confess  myself  puzzled." 

"  Puzzled  ? — of  coarse  yea  are. 
Bat  cornel  yoa  shall  have  the  key 
to  all  these  riddles.  First,  look  here! 
I  hav  ebeen  dealing  with  Signor  Pas- 
quale,  without  knowing  any  thing  about 
it  You  see  that  anfortunate  spinet 
in  the  comer  there?  That's  hia.'* 

"Ay!" 

*'  Ay,  and  he  expects  th«  very 
moderate  prioe  of  ten  dueata  firom 
me  for  it.  You  see,  as  I  Iband  vy* 
self  getting  welt*  I  longed  for  mosie, 
which  is  my  halm,  Antonio-i-aiy  para- 
dise, and  the  light  of  my  \\S^  Well, 
I  prayed  my  good  hostess  to  see  and 
make  me  oat  a  spinet  somehow.  She 
soon  got  intelligence  that  a  wentle- 
man  in  the  Strada  Ripetta  had  a 
very  fine  one,  which  he  wished  to 
dispose  of,  and  at  once  bad  tha  thinff 
you  see  yonder  brooght  hither,  i 
never  asked  either  the  priee,  or  who 
the  piece  of  lomber  belonged  to; 
but  yesterday  evening,  after  yoa  left 
m^  1  learned  aoeidentally  tliat  it  is 
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no  other  than  the  honest  Signor  Ca- 
pnzzif  who  thinks  to  take  me  in  with 
his  old  cra2y  spinet.  Monna  Cate- 
rina  had  applied  to  a  gossip  of  hers» 
who  liTes  not  only  in  the  same  house 
with  Capuzzi,  but  on  the  same  floor, 
and  now  you  will  'guess  the  quar- 
ter from  which  I  have  my  informa- 
tion." 

'*  Ha  r '  cried  Antonio^  **  and  through 
your  hostess's  means  we  shall  get  ac- 
cess to " 

"  No,  no,"  interrupted  Sahator, 
"  Monna  Gaterina  must  know  nothing 
at  all  about  our  projects;  she  b  a 
good  soul,  but  has  not  the  gift  of 
ooldinff  her  tongue.  He  that  takes 
coonsel  with  Monna  Gaterina  will 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  having  all 
Rome  in  his  confidence.  No ;  listen. 
Every  evening,  as  soon  as  Pitichi- 
naccio  has  done  duty  as  waiting- 
maid  to  Mariana,  Gapuzzi  carries  him 
home." 

«<  Carries  him  r 

**  Carries  him  home  in  his  arms. 
The  truth  is,  Pitichinaccio  is  not 
brave:  no  representations  would  in- 
duce him  to  set  his  foot  on  the  pave- 
ment after  dusk.     Well  I  when " 

At  this  moment  a  knock  was  heard 
at  the  door,  and,  to  the  no  small 
astonishment  of  the  two  friends, 
Signor  Psuquale  Gapuzzi,  in  all  his 
Spanish  finery,  walked  in.  When  he 
saw  Scacciati,  he  stood  as  if  para- 
lysed, stared,  gasped  like  a  man 
balf-hanged.  Salvator  sprang  hastily 
to  meet  him,  seized  both  his  hands, 
and  ezcUdmed-— 

"  Signor  Pasquale,  is  it  possible  that 
I  see  my  poor  dwelling  honoured  with 
jour  presence  ?  Ay,  ay,  we  know  who 
in  Rome  loves  the  arts  t  You  wish  to 
see  what  Salvator  Rosa  has  been  doing 
since  his  illness— perhaps  you  are  go- 
ing to  give  him  an  order  ?  Ah  1  there's 
a  satisMction  in  working  for  a  true 
connoisseur.  Say,  good  Signor  Pas- 
quale, wherein  can  I  serve  you  ?'* 

'<  I  have—l—that  is,  I  wanted  to 
speak  a  few  words  with  you,  good  Sig- 
ner Salvator,"  stammered  Gapuzzi; 
"  but  yon  have — that  is,  you — you  are 
engaged  just  now.  I  will  come  another 
time — a  more — ^thatis,a — a  more  suit- 
able time,  Signor  Salvator." 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Salvator,  hold- 
ing him  fast ;  <*  my  good  sir — my  dear 
sir — ^you  shidl  not  ouit  me.  No  no. 
And  9X  a  more  suiti^le  time  you  could 


not  come,  for  you  find  In  this  moment 
with  me  a  man  whom,  I  doubt  not,  you 
have  long  desired  to  know.  This,  my 
dear  sir,  is  Signor  Antonio  Scacciati, 
the  first  painter  of  the  age,  the  creator 
of  that  exquisite,  that  incomparable 
Magdalen,  which  is  now  enchanting-all 
Rome  1" 

The  old  man  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  himself;  he  shook  with  fright 
and  rage ;  he  stared  at  Antonio  with  a 
blank  air,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  de- 
cide, for  the  first  few  moments,  whe- 
ther he  was  more  likely  to  run  away 
or  to  break  out  a  scolding.  Antonio 
stepped  forward  with  an  affable  smile» 
bowed  courteously  to  the  old  gentle- 
man, and  declared  himself  but  too  hap- 
py to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Signor 
Pasquale  Gapuzzi,  whose  profound 
knowledge,  not  only  of  painting  but  of 
music,  was  the  theme  of  admiration,  he 
would  not  say  to  all  Rome,  but  to  all 
Italy,  and  to  whose  protection  he  would 
profit  by  that  opportunity  of  recom- 
mending himself. 

Gapuzzi  came  to  himself  a  little  on 
hearing  these  flattering  words,  and  on 
perceiving  that  Antonio  acted  as  if  he 
saw  him  then  for  the  first  time.  He 
constrained  himself  to  smile,  gave  his 
moustache  a  twirl,  and,  after  stammer- 
ing some  unintelligible  words  in  reply 
to  Antonio's  compliments,  turned  to 
Salvator,  and  said  he  had  just  called 
about  the  ten  ducats  for  the  spinet. 

<<  We  will  talk  of  that  trifle  by-and- 
by,  Signor  Pasquale,"  answered  Salva- 
tor. **  First,  be  pleased  to  give  me 
your  opinion  of  this  sketch  of  a  picture 
I  am  thinking  of — and,  in  the  mean 
time,  honour  me  so  far  as  to  taste  some 
Syracusan  wine,  which  I  am  told  is  not 
of  the  worst  quality." 

Nobody  liked  a  glass  of  good  wine 
better  than  Pasquale  Gapuzzi,  when  it 
cost  him  nothing.  He  had  now  this 
enjoyment,  combined  with  the  expec- 
tation of  pocketing  ten  ducats  for  an 
infamous  old  spinet,  which  was  not 
worth  one.  Furthermore,  he  was  sit- 
ting before  a  picture  in  Salvator's  best 
style,  the  excellencies  of  which,  with 
all  his  eccentricity,  he  was  perfectly 
qualified  to  appreciate.  All  this  made 
him  wonderfully  comfortable ;  he  sim- 
pered, half  shut  his  eyes,  stroked  his 
moustache  and  his  chin  without  ceas- 
ing, and  murmured  again  and  again, 
**  Glorious  1  delicious  1"  without  its  bet- 
ing easy  to  judge  whether  he  used  these 
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epithets  in  reference  to  the  pictare  or 
the  wine* 

*'  But  tell  me,  Signor  Pasquale,** 
began  Salvator,  suddenfyi  as  be  saw 
that  the  good-humour  of  his  ffuest  was 
at  its  height,  "is  it  true  toat  your 
niece,  Mariana,  is  so  beautiful  as  they 
say?  All  our  vounff  gallants  are  per- 
fectly frantic  about  her :  I  know  some 
dozens  of  cavaliers  myselC  who  do 
nothing  but  walk  up  and  down  the 
Strada  Ripetta  all  day,  and  go  home 
at  night  with  a  crick  in  the  neck,  from 
constantly  looking  up  to  your  balcony, 
in  the  hope  of  catcninff'  a  glimpse  of 
your  divine  kinswoman. ' 

Capuzzi*s  simper  vanished  iii  a  mo* 
ment ;  he  grew  pale  with  oqger,  and 
said,  savagely—* 

''  What  corruption  ! — what  depra- 
vity I — ^how  sinful  are  oar  young  men 
become  I — they  cast  their  satanic  eyes 
upon  children,  abominable  profligates 
that  th^  are !  For  I  declare  to  you, 
worthy  Signor  Salvator,  my  niece *Ma- 
riana  is  a  mere  child — a  mere  child— 
an  infant,  my  good  siQ;oory  scarcely  out 
of  the  nurse's  arms  l 

Salvator  turned  the  conversation, 
and  the  old  man  recovered  his  compo- 
sure. But  no  sooner  did  he,  with  ue<r 
sunshine  in  his  aspect,  affain  lift  the 
glass  to  his  lips,  than  the  painter  said— > 

"  But  tell  me,  Signor  Pasquale,  is  it 
true  that  vour  niece  Mariana,  who,  I 
understand,  is  in  ^er  seventeenth  year^ 
is  so  like  our  friend  Antonio*s  Magda- 
len, as  they  say  ?  Has  she  really  such 
beautiful  chesnut  hair,  and  such  bea- 
yenly — such  angelic  eyes?  All  our 
young  gallants  assure  me  It  is  the 
case." 

**  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  snarled 
the  old  man  ;  '*  I  pray  you  let  us  talk 
no  more  about  my  niece.  We  can 
surely  find  a  worthier  subject  of  con- 
versation in  the  masterly  work  of  act 
which  you  have  before  you.** 

Salvator  now  asked  the  judgment 
of  his  visitor  on  an  effect  of  light 
which  be  had  just  began  to  throw 
into  his  picture,  and  which  promised 
to  work  very  strikingly.  Capuui 
spoke  eafferly  on  the  subject,  and 
with  much  intelligence.  He  thrtiW 
out  some  suggestions  which  Salvator 
adopted  on  the  spot,  without  telling 
the  old  mao  that  they  only  anticipated 
what  he  had  already  intended  to  do. 
Signor  Pasquale's  vanity  was  flattered* 
bis  features  brightened  again,  and  the 


cup  was  once  more  raised  to  his  lips, 
when  Salvator  said-~ 

'*  But  tell  me,  Signor  Pasquale,  it 
it  true  that  your  niece-^-.*' 

•'  By  the  black  Pluto  T  roared  the 
old  man,  starting  up  in  a  rage,  and 
putting  down  his  glass  with  a  thnrep 
that  had  nearly  broke  it ;  ^^  by  all  the 
furief,  this  is  too  much!  You  offer 
me  wine,  and  then  turn  it  Into  poison 
— r  say  into  poison,  with  your  questions 
about  what  does  not  concern  you— 
your  eternal  'but  tell  me,  Signor 
Pasquale,  Is  your  niece  this,  and  is 
your  niece  that?'  What's  my  niece 
to  you,  Signor  r  1  beg  you  will  Just 
pay  me  the  ten  ducats  you  owe  me, 
and  then  1  will  leave  you  and  your  fel- 
low-rog^e.  Master  Beard-scraper  Goi- 
do  Reni,  there,  to  go  to  the  gallows 
at  your  best  leisure  I 

<'How!"  cried  Salvator*  as  if  in  a 
furious  passsion;  "you  venture  to 
talk  to  me  this  way  in  my  own  house. 
And  ten  ducats— ten  ducats  I  am  to 
pay  vou  for  that  old  worm-eaten  box 
of  wires,  the  jingle  of  which  is  eiKHigh 
to  make  God's  angels  nay  enemies 
for  all  eternity,  if  f  were  capable  of 
offending  their  ears  with  it  I  Ten 
ducats !  no,  nor  five  ducats — nor  three 
-^nor  one,  shall  you  get  from  me 
for  the  rubbish  I  Ducats,  forsooth  I 
if  you  had  asked  ten  ^uaitriMi,  it 
would  liAve  been  audacity  enough. 
Away  with  it  out  of  this  I  I  wonder 
at  your  effrontery,  to  send  such  trash 
into  the  presence  of  a  man  like  me. 
Away  with  it,  1  say  T 

And  thurewith  he  bestowed  a  heartv 
kick  on  the  ill-starred  spinet*  which 
tumbled  over  with  a  discordant  crash. 

"  Ha  I**  screamed  Capuzzi,  foaming 
and  stuttering  for  anger;  "there's 
law — there's  law — in  Rome — ^yet  t  You 
shall  smart — ^you  shall  smart — for  this  I 
rU  appeal — to  the  authorities;  I'll 
fetch— the  police— 1  will, — this  in- 
stant r 

He  was  rushing  out  of  the  room* 
but  Salvator  caught  hlro  by  both  arms, 
pressed  him  ^nUy  down  into  the  arm- 
chair, and  said  in  a  coaxing  tone*- 

*'  My  good  Signer  Pasquale,  vour 
anger  flatters  mo— it  j>rovct  that  I  am 
a  good  actor.  And  yon  really  did  not 
see  that  1  was  joking  with  you  ?  Or 
were  you,  too,  acting?  1  could  almost 
suspect  it,  from  the  moderate  opinion 
I  nave  of  my  own  dramatie  talent, 
and  the  high  ooe  1  entcrtala  of  yours* 
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K«t  tM,  bot  thirtj  doosU  joa  shill 
kvv«  for  jovr  spinet*** 

II«  vtot  on  r#peatiQg»  *'Thiri/  du- 
cMtB»  S^gnor  Patquftle — thirtj  ducats,'* 
till  Ckpasst»  his  pastioo  suDsidivg  bj 
^jgr«s,  said  in  a  faint  voice — 

••  What  is  that  joa  t^^ll  me^  ppod 
S^f^or  f  Thirty  docafs  for  the  5pinet? 
— joU  aa  it  b? — without  repairs  f** 

**  I  stake  my  hoooqr/'.  said  Salva- 
tf^9  tetttog  go  his  hold  of  iIm  old  nian« 
*  that  the  spinet  ihalli  wHhtn  a  hour 
«r  so%  be  worth  from  thirty  to  forty 
Aicmts  And  that  you,  t^y  good  Signor 
^■Moale,  diall  get  that  sum  for  it.** 

Tm  old  man  s^ed«  drew  a  deep 
Weafhf  and  marmnredt  ''Thirty  to 
Ibrtj  ducats  T— then  he  began«  **  But 
—  provoked  me  verj  much,  Signor 
atof/* 

«*  Thirty  dncals,**  s^d  Salvator. 

"  To  forty/*  subjoined  Capuaai. 

■  To  forty  *  assented  Salvator. 

Cbpoxii  simperedt  but  soon  began 
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<•  Too  said  things  that  went  to  my 
hearty  Signor  Sslvatx)r/' 

*Thhty  to  forty  dncatsT  repeated 
Sihator. 

Be  continued  (a  reiterate, ''  Thirty 
Co  forty  docats^thlrty  to  forty  dn- 
ratfv*  as  long  as  the  old  man  showed  any 
■%B«  of  lingering  ill  humour,  till  the 
Isiter,  at  length  quite  conciliated,  said 
srifb  a  beaming  countenance,  **  Let 
caebat  have  thirtT  to  forty  ducats  for 
mj  ipiaet,  and  all  is  forgiTen  and  for- 
getteti,  dear  iignor.** 

"  One  more  condition,**  said  Salva- 
ler,  ^  b^re  1  fulill  i6y  promise,  and 
a  eofidltloo,  mr  very  dear  Signor 
Ttenffuit^  which  y6u  can  very  easily 
romply  with.  Ton  are,  without  any 
parlfon,the  ffrst  composer,  and  the 
delifhtfal  singer,  that  Italy  can 
oH  With  what  rapture  have  I 
rd  to  the  grand  scemz  in  the  TbU 
9  P^Uo,  which  that  nnblushii^  ^Yagia- 
rtep  F^rancetco  Cavalli,  has  pilfered 
o«t  of  yovr  incomparable  works,  and 
bad  tbe  eAontery  to  palm  on  the 
werld  for  his  own  1  If  you  would  but 
me  that  grand  ariof  while  I  pot 
ipiiflet  In  order,  too  will  do  me 
nre  which  wID  (eare  me  in  your 
thoogb  1  should  put  eighty  du- 
ia  yo«r  pocket  Instead  of  forty.** 
*  It  is  eaair  to  see,**  replied  the  old 
Ms  ttttle  grey  eyes  blinking  with 
,  nod  bia  whole  frame  in  a 
•^''Icls  tasff  ticelleot  signor, 
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to  see,  that  we  have  in  you  a  true 
musician,  and  a  man  of  genuine  taste, 
who  can  appreciate  what  the  dull  and 
thankless  Romans  are  not  worthy 
of.  1  will  sing  you  the  music,  my 
dear  signor,  as  originally  composed, 
not  as  di^uiscd  and  debased  by  the 
acoupdrel>  Cavalli,  who,  not  satisfied 
with  kidnapping  the  precious  fruit  of 
my  genius,  hA9  so  barbarously  dis* 
figured  it^  to  conceal  the  theft,  that 
only  A  parent's  infallible  instinct  could 
recognize  it  again.  Hear,  then,  hear 
the  air  of  all  airs  T* 

He  stood  up,  reared  himself  on  his 
tiptoes,  8tret<^ed  out  his  two  arms, 
shut  hia  ^es,  and  presented  the  live- 
liest image  of  a  cock  preparing  to 
crow.  In  this  position  tie  forthwith 
began  to  scream  m  such  a  manner  that 
ihe^  walls  rang  again,  and  Monna  Ca- 
terina  with  her  two  daiuhters,  came 
running  in,  having  no  other  idea  but 
that  the  dreadful  outcry  which  reach- 
ed  their  ears  was  occasioned  by  some 
terrible  disaster.  On  seeing  the  old 
gentleman  In  his  crowing  attitude,  they 
stood,  mystified  to  the  last  degree,  at 
the  door,  hereby  more  than  doubling 
the  number  of  the  audience  for  whose 
delectation  Pasquale  Capuszi  was  ex* 
ertiog  himself.  ^    ^ 

In  the  meantime  Salvator  had  liAed 
np  the  fallen  spinet,  thrown  open  the 
lid  of  it,  taken  pallet  and  brush  in 
hand,  and  now  painted  rapidly  and 
boldly  on  the  smooth  board,  a  picture, 
in  whioh  his  wild  and  exuberant  ima- 
gination overleaped  all  limits,  and  re- 
velled unrestrained*  The  leading  con- 
ception was  a  scene  out  of  the  opera 
of  Tell  e  PeleOf  bot  with  the  antique 
forms  of  gods,  heroes,  and  sea-mon- 
sters, mingled  themselves  in  a  strange 
and  fantastic  way,  a  multitude  of  fi- 
gures the  most  incongruous.  Among 
these  were  seen  Capnaxi,  Antonio, 
Mariana,  as  she  appeared  in  her  lo- 
Ter*s  picture,  Salvator  himself*  Monna 
Catenna,andher  daughters,  even  Doc- 
tor Pyramid  and  Pitiehinaooio  were 
not  wanting,  and  all  thb  was  arranged 
with  hoA  admirable  skill,  such  inimit- 
able effect  that  Antonio,  aa  he  looked 
on,  eould  not  contain  his  astonishment 
at  the  inventive  genius,  and  the  prac- 
tical facility  of  the  great  master* 

Capuasi  was  fkr  from  confining  his 
exertions  to  the  icena  which  Salvator 
had  desired  to  hear.  He  sang  on,  like 
one  possessed  by  the  demon  of  evil 
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musicy  working  his  way  through  a 
wilderness  of  frightful  recitative,  from 
one  diabolical  air  to  another.  This 
went  on,  it  might  be  a  matter  of  two 
hours,  when  he  sank  down,  breathless, 
exhausted,  and  purple  in  the  face,  into 
his  arm-chair.  By  this  time  Sal  vat  or 
had  worked  out  his  sketch  till  all  was 
full  of  life,  and  the  whole  had,  at  a 
little  distance,  the  effect  of  a  finished 
picture.  He  now  whispered  in  the 
ear  of  the  old  man — 

'*  Well,  my  good  Signor  Pasquale, 
I  have  kept  my  word  as  to  the  spinet.** 

Capuzzi  started  up,  as  if  awaked 
out  of  some  Elysian  dream.  His  eye 
fell  on  the  spinet ;  he  stared  us  if  a 
miracle  had  been  wrought  before  him, 
clapped  his  hat  on,  stuck  his  walking 


stick  under  his  arm,  made  one  stride  to 
the  spinet,  wrenched  the  cover  from 
its  hinges,  hoisted  it  on  his  shoulder, 
and  ran,  as  if  the  furies  drove  him, 
down  stairs,  out  of  the  house,  to  the  im- 
mense admiration  of  Monna  Caterini 
and  her  two  daughters. 

"  The  old  fox  knows  very  well," 
laughed  Salvator,  'Uhat  he  has  only 
to  show  it  to  Count  Colonna,  or  to 
my  good  friend  Rossi,  to  get  fortv 
ducats  for  it,  at  the  lowest  penny.*' 

Salvator  and  Antonio  now  concerted 
their  plan  of  attack,  which  was  to  l>c 
carried  on  that  night.  We  shall  pre- 
sently see  what  our  two  adventurers 
concluded  on,  and  with  what  success 
'their  measures  were  attended. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Night  was  come,  and  Signor  Pas- 
quale, having  carefully  locked  and 
padlocked  his  doors,  carried  home 
Pitichinaccio  as  usual.  The  whole 
way,  the  little  creature  did  nothing 
but  weep  and  wail,  and  complain  that, 
as  if  it  were  not  enough  that  he  had 
to  sing  himself  into  a  consumption  with 
Capuzzi*s  airs,  and  burn  his  hands  with 
cooking  of  maccaroni,he  must  now  per- 
form a  service  that  brought  him  no 
revenue  but  cuffs  and  kicks,  which 
Mariana  bestowed  liberally  upon  him 
whenever  he  came  near  her.  Capuzzi 
soothed  him  as  well  as  he  could,  pro- 
mised to  augment  his  allowance  of 
sugar-plums  and  comfit.s  and  when 
he  found  that  the  unhappy  little  mon- 
ster still  did  not  cease  groaning  and 
lamenting,  he  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  a  certain  black  plush  waistcoat, 
on  which  Pitichinaccio  had  long  cast 
the  eyes  of  desire,  should  be  his,  being 
first  cut  into  a  nice  little  cassock,  to 
make  him  look  like  an  abbe.  The 
dwarf  demanded,  in  addition  to  this, 
a  peruke  and  a  rapier,  and  the  parties 
were  yet  occupied  with  the  capitula- 
tions on  this  point,  when  thev  reached 
the  Via  Bergognona,  tn  which  Pitichi- 
naccio lived,  in  a  house  only  four  doors 
distant  from  the  lodging  of  Salvator 
Rosa. 

Signor  Pasquale  set  down  his  bur- 
den with  great  care ;  he  then  opened 
the  hou9e-door,  and  the  two  friends, 
Pitichinaccio  foremost,  Capuxsi  aAer 
him,  mounted  th«  narrow  stair,  whiph 


indeed  was  little  better  than  the  Ud- 
der of  a  hen-house.  But  they  were 
scarcely  half-way  up  when  an  awful 
racket  was  heard  on  the  landing-place 
above  them,  and  a  hoarse,  faiccuppv 
voice  broke  out  in  imprecations  on  the 
stairs,  the  house,  and  all  that  lived  in 
it.  The  owner  of  the  voice  was  (tlier^" 
was  no  mistaking  that  point)  eitremc- 
ly  drunk ;  bad,  it  would  seem,  some  hov 
got  into  the  house  by  mistake,  and 
could  not  find  his  way  out  of  it  again. 
Pitichinaccio  squeezed  himself  up  a< 
small  as  possible  against  the  wallt  and 
supplicated  Capuzai,  for  the  love  of  ail 
the  saints,  to  go  on  before  him  ;  but, 
hardly  had  Signor  Pasquale  mounted 
two  steps  more,  when  the  drunken 
brute  above  cametambling  downstair*, 
swept  the  old  gentleman  with  him  like 
an  avalanche,  and 'bore  him  awa>« 
through  the  open  air,  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  street.  There  l>oth  UW 
together ;  Capuzzi  under,  the  temp<*- 
ranee  roan  over  him,  like  a  heavy  s.it-k. 
The  poor  old  man  cried  dismally  for 
help ;  in  the  next  moment  two  m<?n 
oame  running  up,  who,  not  without 
some  expense  of  strength,  relieved  Ca- 
puzzi of  his  load:  the  cordial-drinker 
staggered  away  as  soon  as  he  was  got 
on  his  legs,  swearing  like  the  Council 
of  Trent.^ 

<*  God  bleu  roel  Signor  Pasquale ! 
No — yes,  *cis  no  one  else  1  My  good 
signor,  what  is  all  this  ?  How  oame 
you  here  at  this  time  of  night  ?  What 
sort  of  house  is  thai  in  which  yon  have 
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mti  witll   Midi   teniblj   tad   treat* 


S«ch  vfN  tlM  ^QMtJonB  Mked«  wilb 
•  fnmt  appMrmnct  of  int«r<st>  by  Ski* 
tBt«r  Ro«  and  Antonio  SeaoeUti ;  for 
»  dbcr  than  ihtt^  were  Capuzzt*8  de* 


..t 


^  Ah  r  groaned  S^or  Patqaale* 
**  it'f  all  oftr  with  me — I  am  a  mur- 
4rr«d  man— cut  off  in  my  beet  years  1** 

*  Nar,  beaTeo  forbid  I**  Mtd  Anto- 
r<n :  «*  Itc  me  lee.*'  He  felt  the  suf- 
firtt  all  o?cr,  and»  on  a  sudden,  gave 
•ia  lech  a  desperate  pinch  on  the  shin 
tbit  Capoazi  shrielted  like  a  man  on 
*i^  vkeel,  at  tbe  fintt  stroke  of  the 
• '•i^oreaa  er« 

**  Ob,  all  ye  saints  !**  exclaimed  the 
rt  ferffon  in  a  compassionate  tone— 
**  ay  good  Signor  Pasquale,  yon  have 
F  -I  tear  left  leg  broke  in  the  most  dan- 
rmJn  place !  Without  prompt  help 
ftQ  m  a  dead  man  in  two  hoars,  or 
«t  leail  a  cripple  for  lifis  1'* 

rjpQtxi  howKnl  in  grief  and  terror. 
-  Be  calm,  dear  signer,  be  calm,**  pro- 
'vHrd  Antooto:  **  it  is  true  that  i  am 
so  hmr  a  surgeon,  bol  a  painter ;  ne- 
tmbdess,  I  bare  not  quite  forgot  my 
^r«fr  profession.  We  will  carry  you 
t*  i^ifuor  SiilTator*s  lodgings,  and  I 
»•  1  let  your  leg  at  once. 

**  Ab,  my  good  Signer  Antonio  1" 
•bannered  Capos zi,  '*you  aremyene- 
r.«^|  know  it  but  too  well.** 

•Fie,  fter  said  Salrator:  ''who 
u!kt  of  enmity  here?  You  are  a  man, 
i:  i  ta  danger.  That  is  enough  for  a 
^•■^\  like  my  friend  Antonio*s,  all  the 
-*«nurcc%  of  whose  art  are  at  the  ser- 
*  •  of  tbe  unfortunate.  Come,  An- 
t  n-A,  take  op  Signer  Pasquale  ten^ 

Tbsy  took  up  tbe  old  man  with 
pvas  care,  aad  carried  him,  groaning 
o4  crying,  into  Sal? ator's  dwelling. 

Momia  Caterina  protected  she  had 
^1  a  foreboding  of  some  calamity, 
«*d  tbet  waa  wh^  bad  kept  ber  up. 
^1  loeu  aa  she  saw  the  old  man,  and 
t#srd  wbat  bad  befkllen,  she  began 
*■  rinMrt  bis  whole  way  of  life  with 
n»«t  ioeocy. 

*  I  know  right  well.  Signer  Pas- 
uSe,*  said  sbe,  ^  whom  youVe  been 

^vTfiag  borne  to-night  again.  Fie 
^'«a  yew!  yon  tbimc,  though  your 
pmy  yowBw  ttieee  Uvea  with  you,  you 
utv  ••  o««4  to  keep  a  maid  for  her  ; 
«4  7«a  misuse  that  poor  little  object 
f  a  nticbJaaedo  ia  tbe  most  blas- 


phemous manner — making  him  pat  on 
petticoats  like  a  women  1  Faugh  1  it 
makes  my  stomach  turn  to  think  of 
such  perjury — I  might  say  such  rhap- 
sody, for  no  name  is  bad  enough  for 
it  1  You  should  consider,  signer, 
that  where  there's  meat  there's  bones, 
and  where  there's  a  young  lady,  there 
should  be  a  maid.  You  must  wear 
your  shoe  according  to  your  corn, 
and  not  require  anything  of  your 
niece  but  what  is  right  and  proper. 
Don't  lock  her  in  like  a  felon — don't 
make  a  jail  of  your  house.  The  horse 
that  feels  the  spur,  must  trot,  and  a 
man  that  has  a  pretty  niece  must  do 
whatever  she  wishes.  But  you  are 
an  uogallant  and  a  hard«hearted  man  i 
and  1  m  grestly  afraid  you  are,  at 
your  years,  in  love,  and  jealous.  Ex. 
euse  my  speaking  so  plain.  Signer 
Pasquale ;  you  can't  squeeze  treacle 
^ut  of  a  lemon,  and  they  that  expect 
pleasant  words  from  me,  must  please 
me  first.  Well,  Signer  Salvator,  if 
Signer  Pasquale  doesn't  die  of  his 
broken  leg,  which,  at  his  age,  is  like- 
lier than  not,  at  least,  let  us  hope  it 
will  be  a  warning  to  hiois  and  that  he 
will,  after  this,  give  his  niece  liberty 
to  do  what  she  likes,  and  to  marry  the 
handsome  young  gentleman  whom  yon 
and  I  wot  of." 

**  Don't  sj>eak — don't  answer  her," 
sud  Antonio  to  the  patient,  who 
listened  not  very  patiently  to  tbeso 
chidings :  "  your  life  depends  on  your 
keeping  quiet.  Go,  good  Monna  Ca- 
terina, I  beseech  you,  and  get  us  some 
iced  water — a  good  deal — as  much  as 
you  can.  You  shall  talk  to  Stgnor 
Pasquale  when  he  is  better." 

The  roan  whom  SalTstor  and  An- 
tonio had  sent  into  Pitichinaccie'8 
lodgings,  had  done  his  work  extremely 
well.  Caput zi  had  received  no  in- 
jury, except  a  few  bruises  of  no  con- 
sequence, terrible  as  tbe  fkW  had  been 
in  appearance.  Antonio  laid  the  old 
man's  leg  in  splints— taking  care  to 
hurt  it  a  good  deal  as  he  did  so,  and 
then  bandaffad  it  so  that  all  motion 
was  impossible.  Withal  they  wrapped 
it  in  cloths  kept  copiously  wet  with 
ioed  water,  to  prevent  inflammation, 
so  that  the  sufferer's  teeth  chattered 
in  his  head. 

**  My  good  Signor  Antonio,"  said 
he,  in  a  pitvous  voice,  when  these  ar- 
rangcments  were  completed,  '*  tell  ro<>, 
is  it  really  all  over  with  me — must  1  die  ?" 
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''  DoD't  frighten  yourself,  Signor 
Posqualey"  replied  Antonio*  ''  since 
joa  have  borne  the  setting  so  well* 
and  not  fainted  during  the  bandaging* 
I  trust  we  may  consider  the  most 
pressing  danger  as*  in  a  great  mea- 
sure* past.  However*  you  still  re- 
quire the  greatest  care*  and  I  must 
tell  you  that  your  surgeon's  presence 
is»  for  some  time*  imperatively  neces- 
sary." 

**  Alas!  Antonio**'  whimpered  the  old 
man*  ''you  know  what  an  affection  I 
have  for  you — how  high  I  rate  your  ta^ 
lents  1  Don't  leave  me — ^give  me  your 
dear  hand — say*  my  good  Antonio—* 
my  dear  boy*  you  won't  leave  me — you 
won*t  abandon  an  old  friend  V* 

**  Why*  Signor  Pasquale*  the  fact 
is*  as  you  know*  that  I  have  given  up 
the  profession  of  surgery  Altogether* 
and  devoted  myself  exolasively  to 
painting.  Nevertheless*  I  will  make 
an  exception  in  your  favour*  and  un* 
dertake  your  cure*  for  old  times'  sake* 
Signor  Pasquale*  for  which  1  ask  do 
other  fee  or  reward  than  the  restora* 
tion  of  your  friendship  and  confidence. 
You  were*  certainly  a  little  rough  with 
me*  Signor  Pasquale." 

**  Don't  speak  of  it*  good  Antonio." 

**  Your  niece  will  be  frightened  to 
death  at  vour  not  coming  home.  Now» 
oonsidermg  the  misfortune  vou  have 
met  with,  you  are  wonderfully  strong* 
and  we  will*  therefore*  have  you  re« 
moved*  as  soon  as  the  day  dawns*  to 

Jrour  own  dwelling.  There*  I  will 
ook  to  the  bandage  again*  see  your 
bed  properly  arranged*  and  give  the 
mgnorina  directions  what  to  do*  that 
you  may  be*  as  soon  as  possible*  nbBll." 
The  old  man  sighed*  shut  his  eye<>* 
and  was  for  ^ome  moments*  silent; 
then  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  An* 
tonio— drew  the  young  artist  close 
to  him*  and  whispered  softly — 

''  I  am  sure*  my  dear  signor*  all  thai 
about  Mariana — you  know  what  I  mean 
i—was  only  a  joke*  eh  r" 

'<0h!  Signer  Pasquale*  is  this  a 
time  to  think  about  such  things?  The 
iigmoTvia  made  an  impression  on  me^ 
I  will  not  deny  it ;  but  I  assore  you  I 
have  other  matters  in  my  head  now* 
and*  to  be  quite  candid  with  yoo*  I 
hope  to  have  no  reason  to  regret  the 
mode  you  took  to  cure  me  of  a  youth- 
ful follv*  Artists  often  fancy  them- 
selves  m  love*  my  good  signor*  when 
thijy  are  only  in  a  fie  of  artbtic  enthu- 


siasm: they  persuade  themselves  they 
are  seeking  a  companion  for  life*  when 
they  are  merely  seeking  a  model  for  a 
picture.  The  |»ctnre  once  painted, 
the  model  becomes  an  object  of  mdiffer- 
ence." 

**  Antonio !"  sobbed  the  lovilld, 
'< blessed  young  man! — heavenly  sig* 
nor  1 — ^you  are  my  consolation,  my 
help*  my  refreshment!  Now  that  I 
know  you  do  not  love  Mariana— per- 
haps* on  the  whole*  rather  dislike  her 
•-^X  my  pain  is  gone  !** 

'<  Really*  Signor  Pasquale***  ob* 
served  Salvator  Rosa»  **  if  you  were 
not  so  well  known  as  a  grave  and  a  ju- 
dicious man,  who  knows  what  becomes 
his  advanced  years*  one  would  almost 
be  tempted  to  the  wild  suspicion  thst 
you  were  frantic  enough  to  be  in  Iots 
with  your  young  niece  yourself.** 

Capusai  shut  his  eyes  again*  and 
moaned  and  wailed  at  the  sffonizioK 
torments  he  suffered*  which  bad  sud- 
denly returned  with  tenfold  fury. 

Day  dawned,  and  Antonio  declared 
it  time  to  carry  home  his  patient  to 
the  Strada  Rtpetta.  With  the  help 
of  Salvator*  therefore*  he  lifted  Signor 
Pasquale  out  of  bed*  and  enveloped 
him  in  a  voluminous  cloak,  which  had 
belonged  to  Monna  Caterina'a  depart- 
ed lord*  and  which  she  charitably  gave 
for  the  purpose.  Capuui  bc«g»d  for 
the  sake  of  all  the  saints  that  the  fright- 
All  wet  napkins  which  were  bound 
round  his  bald  head*  might  be  removed* 
and  that  it  might  be  permitted  him  to 
wear  his  wig  and  plumed  hat.  Ha 
supplicated  also  that  Antonio  would 
put  his  moustache  into  somS  kind  of 
order*  that  Mariana  might  not  he  al- 
together too  much  horrified  at  tho 
sight  of  him. 

Two  porters,  with  a  hand-barrow* 
waited  at  the  door :  Monna  Caterina, 
scolding  the  sufferer  all  the  while,  and 
citing  an  incredible  number  of  pro- 
verbs, brought  beds  down,  in  which 
be  was  well  packed,  and  then  carried 
home*  Salvator  and  Antonio  escorting 
him. 

Mariana's  alarm  and  grief  were  with- 
out bounds*  at  seeing  hia  uncle  brought 
home  in  so  miserable  a  plight;  she 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  MStde  tlie 
old  man*  she  seised  his  hands*  preas^^d 
them  to  her  lipe,  bathed  them  with  her 
tears*  lamented  with  heart-breaking 
cries  the  calamity  that  had  befallen 
hinv  and  had  neither  eyes  nor  though tt 
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but  for  hiTDp  though  her  lover  was  so 
near.  So  great  was  the  good  child's 
compassion  for  the  old  wretch  who 
embittered  her  life  with  his  amorous 
dotage*  SalvatOTt  howerer,  after  some 
time,  managed  to  catch  her  eye ;  and, 
with  a  woman's  qtuckness,  she  soon 
^theredf  from  some  ocalar  telegraph- 
ing on  Ms  part,  intdligenCe  of  the  real 
state  of  affairs,  She  now  ventmred  A 
stolen  glance  at  Antonio ;  a  deep  Mush 
overspread  her  cheek,  and  it  was  the' 
prettiest  thing  in  the  world  to  see  how 
mirthfoUy  her  eyes  difiiced  in  their 
tears,  and  how  gracefully  awkward  was 
her  nnsttceetsful  attempt  to  look  as  If 
she  did  not  by  any  means  ednsider  the 
trick  pUyed  on  her  mide^  a  tMng  she 
could  ahogeiher  approve. 

As  ibr  the  victim,  he  was  in  a  state 
of  btttitude  At  hh  nl^oeVf  reception  of 
him ;  he  simpered,  he  blinked,  his  Very 
moustache  qt^v^ed  with  delight,  and 
he  sighed,  w%^ed,  ahd  emitted  every' 
varie^  of  lamentable  sound,  Aot  with 
pun,  but  With  downright  tenderness. 
Antonio,  in  the  mean  time,  arranged 
his  bed  secwidam  ariem,  and,  when  he 
was  laid  jn  it,  made  the  splints  ftnd 
bandaffes  faster  than  ever,  fijring  the 
rightleg  also  in  s^ch  a  way  that  the 
patient  lay  there  with-  ai'  litlU  power 
of  motion  tis  ft  wooden  A^IL  Saltator 
now  went  itway,  aind  left  tbe  lovers  to 
their  happiness/       -      ^  •■ 

Capuz^  lay  buried  in  pillows,  a 
thick  cloth  tied  about  his  heftd:  he 
could  neither  see  ilor  liear  What  was 
not  intended  fto  hb  eyes  aAd  ears,  and 
^e  young  people  were  at  liberty  to 
pour  out  all  their  hearts^  and  to  seal 
with  a  due  number  of  kisses  their  vows 
of  eternal  love.  To  bKAd  him  the  more 
completely,  Mariana  let  hardly  a  nit- 
nate  pass  without  inquiring  fitoticitously 
how  he  found  himself,  and  even  suffer- 
ed him  from  time  to  tiineF  to  press  her 
little  white  hand  to  his  lips;  As  soon 
as  it  was  fully  day,  Antonio  took  his 
departure,  osten^bly  to  provide  what 
wss  necessary  fbr  the  ftirther'  iPtM* 
nentofhis  patient,  but  in  reality  to 
consider  how  h6  eould,  at  leut  wr  a 
few  hours,  put  the  latter  into  a  still 
more  helpless  condition,  and  to  consult 
with  Salvator  what  to  do  next. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  next 
momiog  that  the  friends  met  again, 
and  Antonio  was  the  bearer  of  bad 
news. 

<*A11  is  lostl"  cried  the  lovet  of 
Vol-.  XXVlII^No,  164, 


Ikfariana — "  our  stratagem  is  found 
out,  and  there  is  open  war  between  us 
and  Capuzzi !" 

<' So  much  the  better,*'  said  Salva- 
tor ;  "  but  what  has  happened  ?*' 

**  I  was  away,*'  began  Antonio, "  but 
two  hours  at  most,  and  came  back  to 
the  Strada  Ripetta  with  a  whole  car- 
go of  essences,  when — imagine  my 
conftision,  Salvator ! — whom  should  I 
see,  but  my  patient  standing  at  his  own 
door,  in  full  dress,  and  as  well  as  ever 
he  was.  Behind  him  stood  Dr.  Pyra- 
mid, and  the  respectable  Signer  Mi- 
chele,  the  bravo,  and  between  their 
legs  I  saw  something  moving,  which; 
I  believe,  was  the  little  abortion,  Piti- 
chinaccio.  The  moment  Oapuzzi  saw 
me,  he  clenched  his  fist,  cursed  and 
swore  in  the  most  horrible  manner, 
that  he  would  have  every  bone  in  my 
body  converted  into  bone-dust  if  ever 
I  appeared  at  his  door  again,  and  bid- 
ding me  go  to  the  abodes  of  Pluto,  for 
a  beard-scraping  reprobate,  with  my 
worthy  patron,  Salvator  Rosa ;  and 
then  he  reviled  you  for  a  brigand,  a 
murderer  escaped  from  the  gallows,  an 
accbmjdice  of  Masaniello,  and  I  know 
not  what  all — whom  he  swore  he 
would  get  banished  from  Rome,  be- 
fore many  days  were  over.  As  for 
me,  he  would  spend  his  last  ducat  to 
have  me  disposed  of." 

"  Oho !"  said  Salvator. 

*'  Doctor  Pyramid,"  proceeded  An- 
tonio, *'cried,  'why  don't  you  seize  the 
villain,  Michele  ?*  The  bravo  was  on 
the  point  of  making  a  spring  on  me,  a 
crowd  of  gapers  was  beginning  to  col- 
lect, 1  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  take 
to  my  heels,  and —  by  Jove,  Salvator, 
I  believe  you're  laughing  at  me  1** 

"  Oh  Lord,  oh  Lord  1"  cried  Salva- 
tor; as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  "  my 
poor  Antonio  I  Was  ever  surgeon  so 
disappointed  by  his  patient's  getting 
well  too  soon  ?  Ay^  ay,  we  might  have 
been  prepared  for  this.  Dr.  Pyramid 
was  sure  to  hear  of  his  crony's  misfor- 
tune, and  to  come  and  see  him.  We 
are  checkmated  for  this  time,  Antonio." 

'*  And  you  laugh  at  this !  But  I 
knew  it-^it  was  because  I  knew  you 
would  laugh  at  me  that  1  didn't  come 
yesterday." 

"  Don't  be  downcast,  Antonio ;  we 
have  lost  this  game,  but  we  will  have 
our  revenge,  and  checkmate  in  our 
turn.  Listen  to  me.  1  told  you  be- 
fore,  that  there  ItVes  a  gossip  of  Men- 
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na  Caterinft*8  in  the  same  house*  and 
on  the  same  floor  with  Capnzzi.  This 
good  woman  has  a  daughter,  a  great 
^ly  of  mj  Worthy  hostess's  younger 
girl,  Margarita.  Rosa,  as  she  is  callt 
ed,  has  made  up  an  acquaintance  with 
your  Mariana,  through  a  hole  which 
she  has  found,  or  perhaps  made,  in  the 
partition  between  her  mother's  and 
Capuzzi's  lodgings,  and,  when  the  old 
gentleman  is  enjoying  his  siesta,  the 
two  girls  enjoy  the  sweets  of  mutual 
confidence  at  this  hole." 

"  How  fortunate!"  cried  Antonio  $ 
**  I  have  only  to  give  Margarita  a  let- 
ter, to  be  banded  to  Rosa,  for  Mariana." 

«« What's  the  use  of  that?**  said 
Salvator,  *'  I  told  you  about  Rosa  and 
Margarita,  only  to  account  for  my 
being  in  possession  of  the  information 
I  am  now  going  to  give  you— and,  by 
the  way,  I  knew  as  early  as  yesterday 
evening  all  yon  related  to  me  just 
now*  But  listen,  for  I  have  impor* 
tant  news  for  you.  The  old  dotard  of 
an  uncle  is  completely  taken  in  by  his 
niece's  reception  of  him  on  his  hand- 
barrow  yesterday  morning ;  he  believes 
that  she  at  least  half  responds  to  hia 
sentiments,  and,  in  his  ecstacy  with  the 
indignation  she  affected  at  our  prank, 
and  iier  declaration  that  she  would  re- 
pel with  scorn  any  future  attempt  yon 
might  make  to  approach  her,  he  hafr* 
tily  swore  she  hsid  but  to  ask  him  for 
any  thing  that  would  afford  her  plea- 
sure, and  he  would  do  it  on  the  spot. 
Mariana  modestly  asked  nothing  more 
than  that  her  tio  carissimo  would  take 
her  to  the  theatre  outside  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  to  see  Signer  Formica ! 

*'  This  took  the  old  gentleman  a 
little  aback  ;  however,  he  consulted 
with  Dr.  Splendiano  Accoraraboniand 
the  little  musicot  and  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  Pasquale  and  Pyramid 
shall  escort  Mariana  to-morrow  even- 
ing to  the  theatre  in  question.  Piti- 
chinaccio  is  to  accompany  them  in  his 
.—or  its — feminine  garb,  as  the  young 
lady's  smvcntt,  Signor  Capuzzi  having 
promised  it  a  peruke  in  addition  to  the 
plush  waistcoat,  and  having  agreed  to 
carry  it  home,  turn  about,  with  Dr. 
Pyramid^  after  the  play.  To-morrow 
the  trio  are  to  go  with  your  fair  Mart- 
ana,-— and  a  fair  creature  in  truth  she 
itr^io  Nicolo  MuMo's  theatte,  with- 
out the  Porta  del  Popolo,  to  see  Sig- 
nor Formioa.** 

We  must  here  interrupt  oar  narrft- 


tive,  to  give  the  reader  some  informa- 
tion  respecting  Signor  Fonnics,  and 
the  theatre  of  the  Porta  del  Popolo. 

The  end  of  Lent  generally  finds  the 
Romans  not  more  hungry  for  flesh 
than  for  fun,  and  it  was  at  thb  season 
that  a  certain  Nicolo  Musso  had  open* 
ed  a  theatre,  in  the  locality  refim^ 
to,  in  which  he  promised  no  other  per* 
formances  than  those  trifling  impro* 
vised  masques,  which  are  to  peenliar 
to,  and  characteristic  of,  Italy.    Tbs 
theatre  was  nothing  more  than  a  little 
booth  ;  had  a  pit  and  gallery,  but  no 
boxes;    was   without  an  orchestral 
boasted,  for  a  stage,  only  a  carpeted 
platform,  around  which  were  displayed 
some  hangings,  of  various  colours,  to 
serve  instead  of  scenery^  and  ofltered 
to  the  audience  no  better  aoooramoda- 
tion  than  that  of  hard  and  unoomfort- 
able  wooden  benches.     All  this  made 
no  favourable  impression^  the    flrst 
night  the  place  was  opened,  and  a  good 
deal  of  grumbling  was  to  be  heard  at 
Signor  Musso's  calling  such  a  paltry 
shed  as  that  by  the  imposing  name  of 
theatre.     But  scarcely  bad  the  first 
two  actors  that  appeared  exdianged 
half  a  dozen  sentences,  ere  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  was  arrested; 
and,  as  the  piece  proceeded  attention 
became  approval,  approval  admiration, 
and    admiration    enthusiasm,    which 
vented  itself  in  gales,  tempests,  toros* 
does  of  laughter  and  applause. 

In  fact,  nothing  could  be  more  per* 
feet  than  these  improvised  repreeeota> 
tions,  which  foamed  over,  as  it  were, 
with  wit,  whim,  and  good  sense»  and 
scourged  the  follies  of  the  day  with 
prodigious  effect  Each  one  of  the 
players  gave  his  nart  in  a  way  that  left 
nothing  to  wi^h  for  ;  but  the  Pusquo' 
rello  of  the  troop,  above  all  othemi 
carried  away  the  spectators  by  his  ini- 
mitable imitations  of  sundry  well- 
known  personages  at  Rome,  wbo«e 
voice,  gait,  and  whole  exterior,  as  well 
as  their  characteristic  ways  of  tbinkinit 
and  acting,  he  had  the  arc  of  asswnini; 
with  such  extraordinary  life  and  truth, 
that  the  illusion  was  complete.  Nor 
did  his  wonderful  pantomime,  his  litrht* 
ning-like  wit,  and  bis  inexhaustible 
oddities  of  thought  and  expression, 
vteld  less  delight  to  the  hearers  than 
his  unrivalled  gift  of  mimicry.  In 
truth,  the  man  who  played  tie  part 
of  Pasquarello,  and  who  called  hiui« 
self  Signor  Formica,  seemed  to  batu 
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aboot  hiffl  thMi  vai  not  like 
there  was  often  in  his 
Mid  lue  moTemeots  something  so 
inahlet  that  the  spec- 
tatort  Mx  m  sort  of  creeping  chill  run 
•  vcr  thtm  in  the  verj  agony  of  their 
aii|ht*r.  This  plairer  was  worthily 
Miyiperted  bj  the  Doctor  Graziano, 
vile  via  aa  old  Bologneae  named  M»> 
ns  Agli*  a  aaa  poesessed  of  a  power 
9i  mmm%  %  flesibiUty  of  voice*  and 
s  taJtat  of  aajmg  the  most  delectable 
ta«gi  to  the  world  while  seeming  to 
tslk  the  maddest  nonsense*  and  nc4 
nirm^  that  Sill  passed  anything  of  the 
bad  ever  known  at  Rome.  What 
eeadar  that  in  a  short  time  Nicolo 
Mvee's  little  theatre,  outside  the  Por- 
la  dtl  Popolo»  beoame  the  rage^that 
4  eas  crowded*  erening  aAer  evening* 
*«hdahgbledaodienoeft— that  Formi- 
«i  I  aame  waa  in  etery  mouth,  and  that* 
la  the  strtet  as  well  as  within  the  thea> 
crf«  yeo  heard  enthusiastic  play- goers 
trjt  *  OA*  Formica  /  Formica  bene^ 
Mfia  /  OA*  /onmcifsumi  /**  Formica 
*ts  m  ^ct  looked  upon  as  a  prtterna* 
ival  keta^ ~as  something  unearthly 
lal  iaaiplicable  t  and  many  an  old 
eMs^  who  had  langhed  her  sides  sore 
n  tks  theatre^  grew  suddenly  serious 
iasf  body  ventured  a  criticism  of 
•TiUBg  in  FormicAs  play*  and  an- 
letrsd  with  solemnity — 


This  feeling  was  due*  however*  not 
•sdmively  to  Formica's  great  histri- 
Mst  idents*  bttt  in  a  great  measure  to 
tlv  sfetery  that  enveloped  his  person. 
He  ess  seen  oo  where  out  of  the  tbea- 
tv%  sad  all  sadeavours  to  find  out  who 
H  was*  where  he  lived*  Hcc*  proved 
•kslly  vain.  Nieolo  Mnsso  observed 
Mt  impenetrable  secrecy  on  every 
wiating  to  Signor  Formica. 

U  much  with  respect  to  the  theatre 
Msrisns  waft  so  eager  to  visit. 

«*  Smm  is  the  time,**  said  Salvator* 

*  W  a  bold  stroke*  and  the  return  of 

•^*  yarty  from  tho  theatre  to  the  town* 

^-n  us  the  host  possible  opportunity 

*#«ftingit.'* 

%•  seen  aa  it  was  night*  Halvator 
md  Afliooso  took  their  guitars*  went 
vi  :ke  Mrada  Ripetta*  and  gave  Ma* 
Tm^  a  serenade,  which  was  indeed  in* 
*«%M  aat  less  for  CapnE<i*s  dtscom* 
Utilte  te  faia  oiece't  delight.  Sal- 
•nsr  VM  one  of  the  beet  musicians  of 
and  Antonio's  fine  tenor  was 


hardly  inferiorio  that  of  the  renowned 
Ceccarelli.  Nevertheless*  this  did  not 
secure  for  the  performance  of  the  two 
minstrels  ,the  patronage  of  Signor 
Pasquale,  who  presently  appeared  on 
the  balcony,  and*  with  much  abuse*  bid 
them  go  their  ways,  and  not  make  such 
a  riot  before  his  bouse,  liis  neigh- 
bours* however*  whom  the  sweet  sounds 
had  drawn  to  their  windows*  called  out 
to  him  to  hold  his  peace*  asking  him  if 
ha  would  suffer  no  one  else  to  sing* 
because  he  and  his  consorts  could  do 
nothing  but  howl ;  and  telling  him  he 
might  take  himself  in  out  of  that*  and 
stuff  his  ears  with  ootton.  if  he  did  not 
like  to  hear  the  cavaliers'  music.  Ac* 
cordingly*  Signor  Pasquale*  to  his  in- 
finite torment,  was  obliged  to  hear  Sal- 
vator  and  Antonio  sing  song  after  song 
through  the  best  part  of  the  night* the 
theme  being  now  the  sweetness  of 
young  love,  now  the  mockery  of  super- 
annuated coxcombry  and  enamoured 
dotage.  They  saw  Mariana  at  the 
window*  too*  with  her  uncle  at  her 
side*  vainly  conjuring  her*  with  all 
manner  of  honied  words*  not  to  ex* 
pose  herself  to  the  unwholesome  night- 
air. 

The  next  evening*  there  appeared* 
passing  along  the  Strada  Ripetta*  and 
towards  the  Porta  del  Popolo,the  most 
remarkable  party  ever  seen  in  Rome* 
out  of  carnival  time.  Signor  Pasquale* 
with  a  new  yellow  feather*  and  for  the 
rest*  as  the  reader  already  knows  him* 
tripped  and  minced  bis  steps  over  the 
pavementasifthe  stones  had  been  eggs* 
m  shoes  that  were  some  sizes  too  small 
for  him*  handing  along  the  lovely  Ma* 
riana*  whose  fine  siiape  and  beautiful 
features  were  disguised  by  a  vast 
shroud- like  veil.  On  the  other  side  of 
her  marched  Splendiano  Accoramboni* 
in  his  great  peruke*  which  covered  hi» 
whole  back,  so  that  from  behind,  vou 
would  think  you  saw  a  prodigious  head 
walking  away  uuon  two  diminutive 
legs.  Close  on  Mariana's  Le^'U*  with  a 
frightened  and  unhappy  look*  the  little 
horror*  Pitichioaccio*  stumbled  and 
stamped  along  like  a  tortoise  on  its 
hind  flippers,  in  a  gown  of  flame-cu- 
loured  tsJfety*  and  with  a  whole  garden 
of  artificial  flowers  about  his  head. 
Such  was  the  group  which*  followed 
by  many  wondering  e^ts,  took  its  way 
on  that  eventful  evening,  to  witness*  for 
the  first  time*  the  delectable  perform* 
ance  of  the  renowned  Signor  Formica. 
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The  hero  of  Jellalabad  has  fallen  1     And  trulj  may  it  be  8aid»  that  England 
monrns  over  Sale^  more  than  she  rejoices  in  her  late  Indian  victories ! 

Sir  Robert  was  the  son  of  Colonel  Sale,  one  of  the  old  C^hting  coloneb  of 
the  East  India  Company^  who  distinguished  himself  on  seTeralooeaaions  in  their 
service.  He  was,  we  believe^  engaged  in  a  sortie  from  Vellore  when  his  giDant 
son  was  bom,  which  event  took  puce  on  the  2nd  of  September*  1782.  His 
father  was  a  Yorkshireman ;  his  mother  a  Kentish  woman,  i^d  daughter  of 
Commodore  Beynes,  who  was  lost  with  his  ship  in  the  West  Indies* 

His  first  commission  bears  date  the  24th  of  February,  1705,  when  he  wu 
gazetted  as  an  ensign  in  the  36th  foot.  Two  years  after  he  beoune  a  liente- 
tant,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  India.  He  there  exchanged  into  the  12tht 
and  served  creditably  with  Lord  Harris,  daring  the  campaign  which  terminated 
in  Tippoo's  death.  He  was  engag^  in  the  battle  of  Mallavelly,  the  first  ffeneril 
action  at  which  the  hero  of  an  hundred  fights,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, was  present.  And  at  the  taking  of  Sering^>atam,  which  very  soon  fol- 
lowed, he  was  very  creditably  distmguished. 

The  years  which  followed  were  eventful  in  the  history  of  India.  British 
power  was  then  far  from  established  or  consolidated  as  it  afterwards  became ; 
and  the  native  princes  but  sulkily  submitted  to  what  they  deemed,  and  with 
colour  of  reason,  foreign  usurpation.  The  oonseouence  was,  intrwae  and  trea- 
chery ;  a  show  of  peace,  without  the  reality ;  a  disposition  to  ti£e  advant 
of  every  untoward  circumstance  by  which  the  authority  of  the  company  mwlbt 
be  narrowed  or  shaken ;  and  a  residiness  to  associate  themselves  with  any  amea 
by  whose  aid  the  objects  of  their  fear  and  their  aversion  might  be  rooted  oat 
of  the  land.  Such  were  the  feelings  which  engendered  the  Maharatta  war,  dar- 
ing the  whole  of  which,  under  General  Stevenson,  Sir  Robert,  still  a  subaltern, 
served  with  distinction.  And  had  not  a  man  of  Lord  Wellesley's  firmness  and 
decision  held  the  office  of  ffovemor-general ;  and  had  not  our  ^lant  armv  been 
commanded,  as  it  was,  bv  Lord  Lake  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley ;  and  had  there 
not  been  amongst  its  subalterns  many  who  were  animated  by  the  spirit,  or  in- 
fluenced by  the  example  of  Sir  Robert  Sale,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a 
campaign  which  added  millions  to  the  exchequer,  and  kingdoms  to  the  territory 
of  tne  East  India  Company,  would  have  terminated  in  their  expulsion  from 
India.  It  was  not  until  1806  that  Sir  Robert,  beiog  then  in  his  twenty-foorth 
year,  obtained  his  company. 

In  1800,  he  married  the  distinguished  lady  who  is  now  his  sorrowful  sorvivor. 
Lady  Sale  is  the  mmdaughter  of  Alexander  Wvnch,  a  Yorkshireman^  who 
was  governor  of  Madras.  Her  father,  George  W^ch,  was  a  civilian  in  tbe 
company's  servic?.  We  need  n^t  say  what  an  object  of  interest  she  became 
to  the  whole  of  Europe  during  her  severe  and  oerilous  captivity  under  Akbar 
Khan;  nor  with  what  eagerness  her  journal  or  her  trials  and  suferii^  waa 
devoured  by  the  reading  public  after  her  so  unexpected  deliverance.  SdRoe  it 
to  say,  she  proved  herself  in  ail  respects  worthy  of  the  heroic  individual  with 
whom  her  lot  in  life  was  onited. 

Three  months  after  his  marriaffe,  we  find  Sir  Robert  engaged,  under  Colonel 
Chalmers,  in  storming  the  lines  of  Travancore ;  and  he  was  present  at  the  captore 
of  the  Mauritius,  when  that  beautiftd  island,  the  paradise  or  the  East,  was  taken 
from  the  French  by  General  Abercrombie. 

Had  Sale  possessed  nowerful  friends,  his  nromotioo,  no  dcubt,  would  have 
been  more  rapid.  He  had  now  seen  muchana  varied  service,  during  more  than 
three  campaigns,  in  all  of  which  he  was  actively  engaged ;  and  frequently,  by 
his  gallantry,  attracted  the  marked  approbation  of  hu  superiors.  And  yet,  h** 
had  not  risen  higher  than  the  rank  of  captain ;  nor  was  it  until  the  year  181  s 
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after  ar  period  of  eighteen  years' almost  unremitting  service^  that  he  reached  the 
rank  of  field  officer. 

In  I8I89  he  was  placed  upon  half  pay,  the  second  battalion  of  the  12th9  to 
which  he  beloqgedy  haying  been  reduced.  And  **  the  piping  time  of  peace"  but 
ill  assorting  with  the  disposition  of  one  who  had  been  bred  amongst  battles,  in 
1821,  by ''paying  the  difiTerence,"  he  effected  an  exchange  into  the  13th  light 
in&ntry,  and  proceeded,  in  1623,  to  India.  This  was  decidedly  the  busiest 
period  of  Sir  Kobert's  actiTe  life.  The  Burmese  war  was  then  raging ;  and  an 
officer  of  his  intelligence  and  mtrepidity  was  a  great  acquisition  to  our  army, 
contending,  as  it  was,  with  active,  daring,  and  skilful  enemies.  He  was  present 
at  the  capture  of  Rangoon,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  where  his  conduct  was  such  as 
to  attract  the  marked  approbation  of  all  his  superiors.  In  the  month  following, 
he  stormed  the  stockades  near  Remmendine,  foT  which  he  received  the  thanks 
of  his  commanding  officer  on  the  field  of  battie ;  nor  did  the  notice  of  that 
affair  end  there.  The  gallantry'and  skill  which  he  then  displayed  were  honour- 
ably mentioned  in  a  general  order  issued  to  the  army  in  the  following  July. 
This  was  in  1824.  In  the  December  of  that  year,  he  stormed  the  enemy's  lines  ; 
aod  four  days  afterwards,  having  been  placed  at  the  head  of  1,600  men,  he  led 
them  with  such  determined  gallantry,  that  the  Burmese  warriors,  though  skiU 
fally  posted,  and  far  outnumbering  his  own  troops,  were  every  where  routed 
from  their  position.  For  this  service  he  was  highly  extolled.  It  was  followed 
rapidly  by  a  signal  victory  obtained  by  him  over  the  enemy  near  the  great  Pa- 
^da  of  Rangoon.  And  on  the  15th  of  December,  he  received  a  severe  wound 
in  the  head,  while  storminff  an  entrenchment  near  Roskein;  <' making,"  ob- 
serves the  writer  in  The  Tmes,  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  sub- 
stance of  the  foregoing,  "  altogether  four  victories  in  the  course  of  one  month— 1 
every  one  of  them  hard-fought  batties." 

Sale  was  now  universally  regarded  not  merely  as  a  gallant  soldier,  but  an  able 
commander.  His  name  again  appears  in  the  general  orders,  as  one  who  had  en- 
titled himself  to  the  respect  of  the  army ;  and  having  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  brigade  sent  to  reduce  Bassein,  he  justified  the  selection  by  the  com- 
plete success  of  all  the  operations  undertaken  by  that  portion  of  the  army  with 
whose  conduct  and  direction  he  was  entrusted. 

On  the  2nd  of  June,  1825,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  To- 
wards the  close  of  that  year  we  find  him  again  engaged  with  the  Shawms  and  the 
Bormese  at  Proma — as  usual,  with  honour  to  himself,  having  succeeded  both  in 
defeating  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  and  in  his  attack  upon  their  lines  and  heights 
on  the  following  day. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  1826,  he  received  a  severe  wound  when  storming 
Meiloon.  On  thb  occasion,  his  signal  gallantry  was  noticed  in  the  handsomest 
manner  by  the  commander-in-chie^  who  presented  him  with  the  badge  and  riband 
of  a  Companion  of  the  Bath. 

We  now  approach  the  period  of  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Affghanistan. 
His  brevet  rank  as  colonel  bears  date  the  28th  of  June,  1831 ;  and  in  1838  he 
commanded  the  first  Bengal  brigade  of  the  army  of  the  Indus,  to  whom  the  ad- 
vance into  the  country  of  Dost  Mohammed  was  confided.  The  events  of  that 
mehmcholy  enterprise  are  too  fresh  in  public  memory  to  need  any  detail  of  them 
here.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  policy  or  the  impolicy  of  the  measure 
itself,  for  that  Sale  was  not  responsible ;  while  to  him  principally  are  attributable 
the  successes  by  which  the  errors  of  his  superiors  were  redeemed. 

The  advances  throush  that  difficult  country,  the  expedition  to  Girishk,  the 
storming  and  capture  of  Ghuznee,  were  all  services  in  which  he  was  honourably 
distinguished,  and  for  which  he  received  the  local  rank  of  major-general,  and  the 
star  of  a  Rnight  Commander  of  the  Bath ;  while  the  new  sovereign,  Shah  Soojah, 
dignified  him  with  the  order  of  the  Douranee  Empire. 

The  forces  sent  to  the  Rohistan  country,  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  and  cap- 
^Qf ing  Dost  Mohammed,  were  placed  under  his  command  ;  and  Tootum  Dur- 
nh,  Thoolghur,  Borhoo  Rush  Ghur,  Rar  Durrah,  soon  felt  the  power  of  his 
•rms,  and  yielded  successively  to  the  active  and  vigorous  proceedii^s  by  which 
All  his  ooerations  were  characterized.  On  the  2nd  of  November,  1840,  "he  ex- 
pelled the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  Dost  Mohammed,  from  the  forts  and 
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town  of  Perwan  ;***  and  when  the  surrender  of  that  chieftain^  into  tbt  htiidi  of 
Sir  William  Mac  Naghten*  apparently  put  an  end  to  the  war*  he  was  raited  by 
Shah  Soojah  to  the  highest  class  of  the  above-mentioned  order  of  bnigbthood, 
bj  which  that  short-lived  sovereign  marked  his  sense  of  the  merits  and  services 
of  those  to  whom  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  bia  aothority. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  hero  in  success.  Up  to  the  date  last  mentiQoed«  a 
prosperous  issue  attended  all  the  warlike  efforts  of  the  British  army.  Now  came 
disasters  by  which  their  constancy  was  sorely  tried ;  and  it  is  Dot  too  much  to 
affirm^  that  to  the  heroic  gallantry  and  endurance  of  this  veteran  soldieri  under 
a  pressure  of  disasters  and  difficulties  such  as  would  have  overborne  almost  any 
other  commander,  i*  to  be  ascribed  our  rescue  from  final  ruin*  when  Akbar  Khan 
and  the  Aifghans  rose  up  against  us. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  enter  in  detail  into  the  gallant  exploits  of  Sir 
Robert  in  storming  the  Khoord  Cabul  passt  driving  the  enemy  from  the  heights 
of  Teezeen,  forcing  the  pass  at  Juffdulluck,  and  storming  the  fort  at  Manaoo 
Khail.  But  his  retreat  upon  JellaJabady  and  the  heroic  stand  which  ho  made 
there,  under  circumstances  almost  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  war&re,  have 
given  the  crowning  grace  and  glory  to  his  character  as  one  of  the  most  renowned 
of  British  warriors  in  India. 

At  Ghuznee  our  hero  received  a  sabre  wound  in  the  chin,  and  musket  balls  in 
the  breast  and  shoulder,  and  still  he  continued  amongst  the  most  active  of  those 
engaged  in  the  service ;  directing  by  his  counsel  (as  tar  as  hi%  counsel  would  be 
listened  to  by  the  civilians  who  were  in  that  country  at  the  head  of  al&irs),  and 
animating  bv  his  example. 

He  was  also  severely  wounded  in  the  leg  at  the  Khoord  Cabul  pass  by  a  mus- 
ket shot,  the  ball  entering  near  the  ankle,  shivering  the  bone,  and  beinff  taken 
out  at  the  other  side  from  the  skin,  where  it  had  made  a  lodgment.  He  was 
suffering  much  from  this  wound  when,  on  the  7th  of  April,  he  entored  Jellala- 
bad,  an  almost  defenceless  village ;  his  men,  few  in  number,  and  disheartened  by 
the  severities  both  of  the  campaign  and  the  season,  and  in  want  of  almost  all  the 
necessaries  which  would  enable  them  to  make  a  stand  against  the  enemy,  now 
flushed  with  success,  having  captured  or  massacred  most  of  the  British  authori- 
ties and  a  large  portion  of  the  troops,  and  under  a  leader  who  cherished  a  Bate- 
ral  resentment  against  the  subverters  of  his  father's  throne,  and  who  was  fully 
bent  upon  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  hated  invaders.  To  resolve,  as  be  did, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  make  a  last  stand  in  such  a  place,  proves  Sale  to 
have  been  every  inch  a  soldier. 

He  immediately  set  about  rendering  the  place  as  defensible  as  possible,  and  su- 
perintended die  labours  of  his  gallant  band  with  unremitting  vigilance,  although 
he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  about  in  a  litter,  his  wound  not  permitting' 
him  to  use  his  foot.  There  was  not  a  day  on  wUch  he  did  not  insist  upon  being 
carried  to  the  ramparts,  for  the  purpose  of  personally  inspecting  the  surroondiog 
country  •  and  when  pressed  upon  closely  by  Akbar's  savage  hordes,  these  daring 
and  hardy  mountaineers  were  made  to  feel  that  it  was  a  lion  they  had  at  hay, 
whom,  though  wounded,  it  was  dangerous  to  provoke  to  combat. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  this  gallant  stand  was  made,  notwithstand- 
ing an  order  from  General  Elphinstone  to  deliver  up  the  place  to  the  A%haii 
ehief,  with  whom>  it  was  stated,  a  treaty  had  been  made,  guaranteeing  the  safe 
conduct  of  the  British  into  India.  But  Sale's  sagacious  mind  saw  the  treaobery 
which  this  document  had  been  fraudulently  procured  to  conceal,  and  he  bravely 
as  well  as  wisely  determined,  great  as  was  the  responsibility  of  sueh  an  act,  to 
disobey  it. 

And  it  was  not  alone  the  severity  of  the  season  and  the  fury  of  the  eoeniy 
a^painst  which  he  had  to  contend.  Even  the  accidents  of  nature  seemed  to  con- 
spire against  him.  Scarcely  was  the  rampart  completed,  which  bad  eost  him  aiid 
his  almost  famished  soldiers  so  many  weeks  of  unremitting  toil,  and  by  which,  at 
last,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  a  certain  degree  of  security  was  obti^ned,  when,  by  a 
shock  of  an  earthquake,  it  was  Icrellwl  to  the  ground.     But  his  fortitvde  roee 
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sublime  over  even  this  great  calami ty^  and  again  he  and  his  men  addressed  them- 
selves to  their  wearj  work,  until  their  rude  fortification  was  agun  such  as  to 
afford  them  some  shelter  from  the  enemy. 

From  the  12th  of  November,  1841,  to  the  7th  of  April,  1842,  they  continued 
thus  straitlj  invested  io  this  miserable  place,  except  when  the  near  approach  of 
the  enemy,  or  their  unguarded  position,  gave  some  opportunity  for  a  sortie,  in 
which  cattle  were  sometimes  captured,  which  served  to  provision  the  little  gar- 
rison, when  they  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  for  want  of  food. 

At  length  the  approach  of  Pollock,  with  a  relieving  army,  which  had  long  been 
anxiously  expected,  seemed  to  indicate  the  very  moment  when  the  enemy  might 
be  successfully  assailed.  Akbar's  attention  was  naturally  drawn  to  the  advance 
of  British  troops  by  the  Khyber  pass  ;  and  had  he  been  permitted  to  molest  them 
as  be  might  have  done,  they  must  have  been  seriously  embarrassed  upon  their 
march,  if  indeed  (and  which  is  doubtful)  they  could  have  forced  a  passage.  But 
just  at  that  critical  moment.  Sale  and  his  gallant  band  turned  out  in  order  of 
battle,  and  utterly  routed  the  besieging  army,  capturing  their  gunp,  ammunition, 
and  camp. 

This  was,  indeed,  a  crowning  victory.  Great  was  the  joy  for  this  almost  un« 
hoped-for  deliverance.  The  British  now,  in  their  turn,  became  the  assailants. 
Sale  had  the  satisfaction  of  taking  share  in  the  battle  of  Teezeen,  in  which  the 
enemy  were  finally  defeated  ;  and  what  must  have  been  his  delight  to  feel  himself 
again  restored  to  the  society  of  his  heroic  wife,  whose  long  captivity  under  Akbar 
most  have  cost  him  so  many  anxious  thoughts,  and  whose  noble  bearing  in  ad- 
versity proTed  her  a  mate  worthy  of  such  a  soldier. 

The  following  we  extract  from  the  journal  of  her  captivity.  It  describes 
her  restoration  to  her  gallant  husband,  after  suflferings  the  most  extreme,  and  a 
deliverance  all  but  unhoped  for : — 

'*  We  had  proceeded  but  a  short  way  on  our  journey,  when  a  horseman  arrived 
with  a  note,  informing  us  that  Sale  was  close  at  hand  with  a  brigade.  I  had  fever 
hanging  about  me  for  some  days,  and  being  scarce  able  to  sit  on  my  horse,  had 
taken  my  place  in  a  kujava,  the  horrid  motion  of  which  had  made  me  feel  ten 
times  worse  than  before  I  entered  it.  Bu(  the  news  renovated  my  strength.  I 
shook  off  tever  and  all  ills,  and  anxiously  awaited  his  arrival,  of  which  a  cloud  of 
dust  was  the  forerunner."  "  It  is  impossible  to  express  our  feelings  on  Sale's  ap- 
proach. To  my  daughter  and  myself,  happiness  so  long  delayed  as  to  be  almost 
anexpected,  was  actually  painful,  and  accompanied  by  a  choking  sensation,  which 
coola  not  obtain  the  relief  of  tears.  When  we  arrived  where  the  infantry  were 
posted,  they  cheered  all  the  captives  as  they  passed  them  ;  and  the  men  of  the  13th 
pressed  forward  to  welcome  us  individually.  Most  of  the  men  had  a  little  word  of 
oearty  congratulation  to  offer,  each  in  his  own  style,  on  the  restoration  of  his  colo- 
Del's  wife  and  daughter ;  and  then  my  highly-wrought  feelings  found  the  desired 
relief,  and  I  could  scarcely  speak  to  thank  the  soldiers  for  their  sympathy,  whilst 
the  long- withheld  tears  now  found  their  course.  On  arriving  at  the  camp,  Cap- 
tain Backhouse  fired  a  royal  salute  from  his  mountain-train  guns  ;  and  not  only 
oar  old  friends,  but  all  the  officers  in  the  party,  came  to  offer  congratulations,  and 
welcome  our  return  from  captivity." 

Sir  Robert  was  now  created  a  Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  parliament,  which  never  were  better  deserved,  "for  the 
skill,  intrepidity,  and  perseverance,  displayed  in  the  military  operations  in  Aff* 

ghanistan.*' 

In  the  month  of  December,  1848,  although  but  a  colonel  in  the  service,  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  recommendation,  he  was  honoured  with  the  command  of 
the  I3tb,  or  Prince  Albert's  Regiment  of  Light  Infantry,  he  being  the  only  officer 
of  the  same  rank  upon  whom  such  a  command  had  been  conferred. 

After  a  short  vieit  to  England,  where  he  was  received  with  an  universal  accla- 
mation, he  returned  to  India ;  and  when  he  fell  in  the  late  action  on  the  Sutlej, 
had  been  fifty-one  years  in  the  service  of  his  country.  We  trust  that  country, 
who  mourns  over  him  as  one  of  her  moet  worthy  eiins,  will  perpetuate  his  name 
by  some  undying  memorial. 
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SECOND  GARLAND. 


A  ROMANTIC    LEGEND  OP  THB    KTNEST. 
CARL  THEODORE   KOERNER. 


[The  Bargh  known  by  the  ORme  of 
the  Kynest  wrs  erected  bj  Duke  Bolko* 
a  Silesian  nobleman»  in  the  year  1592| 
and  stood  on  the  Hirschberg>  a  hill  that 
rises  north  of  the  Giant  mountains  in 
Silesia.  A  frightful  abyss  of  rocks 
yawned  beneath  it,  called  the  Hell- 
gulf,  and  made  particularly  memo- 
rable by  the  incidents  recorded  in 
the  following  legend.  In  the  se- 
venteenth century  the  Bolko  family 
transferred  the  proprietorship  of  this 
Burgh  to  Count  SchafTgotschi  in  whose 
possession  it  remained  until  its  de- 


struction by  fire  in  the  ^ear  1675. 
Ruckert*B  poem»  '<The  Rtde  aroond 
the  Parapet,'*  is  obnously  founded  oa 
the  same  tradition  with  R5rncr*8  le- 
gend; but  K6mer  has  sketched  the 
character  of  the  heroine  in  a  for  more 
masterly  manner  than  Riickert;  the 
details  of  the  ballad  also,  and  above  all 
the  catastrophCf  are  altogether  his 
own.  Whicn  narratiFe  or  the  two  is 
the  more  in  accordance  with  foct  is 

?mte  another  question,  and  one  which 
do  not  pretend  to  decide.] 


i« 

North  of  the  Giant  Mountain's  brow. 
Arose  of  old  the  ilim  grey  Kvnest ; 
There  the  eagle  did  rear  his  high  nest. 
Though  not  a  stone  of  it  standeth  now. 

Not  a  stone  of  it  standeth  now. 

Where  the  eagle  reared  his  hiffh  iiest» 
'Twas  north  of  the  Giant  Mountain  s  brow 
The  grey  old  ivied  Kynett. 
O,  Time  t  a  dread  destrover  art  thou. 
But  not  by  sad  and  slow  decline 

Was  overthrown  the  Kynest— 
By  a  suddener,  fiercer  power  than  thine 

Fell  that  old  ivied  Kynest— . 
By  red  Fire  fell  the  dim  grey  Kynest  I 

II. 

The  meek  old  Graf»  Adolf*  was  dead. 
For  00  Knight  more  meek,  yet  noble» 
Ever  sat  a  land  in  trouble ! 
Would  his  Dark-veiled  Daughter  wed  ? 

North  of  the  OianU Mountain's  brow  ' 

Arose  the  dim  grev  Kynest, 
Bat  a  mass  of  ruins  TieUi  now 

Where  the  eagle  built  his  high  nest. 
««  Never  l^tiU^"  she  sternly  said,— 
And  the  Ritters  gathered  round. 
Bending  lowly  to  the  ground 
For  that  Dark-veiled  Damsel's  sake. 
While  that  Dark-veiled  Damsel  spake— 
While  that  Mysterious  Maiden  spake. 
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111. 

"  TiUr  she  said, «« a  bolder  Knight 

And  firmer  than  inj  sire  be  found. 
From  yon  broad  parapeted  height 

Hty  as  je  know,  through  dizztneu^  fell ! 

North  of  the  Giant- Mountain's  broir 

It  rose>  tbo  dim  grej  Kjnest^ 
Dut  a  mass  of  ruins  lieth  now 

Where  the  eagle  built  his  high^nest.  •  . 
**  I  w«d  the  Knight  who  will  ride  it  round. 
Despite  the  jawning  nether  Hell  I 
Nay,  look  at  me  not  with  wondering  brows 

For  this : — believe  me,  rather, 
That  I  but  fear  to  mourn  a  Spouse 
As  now  I  mourn  a  Father  !'* 


IV. 

This  she  said,  and  said  no  more. 

Hawkings,  hunting?,  tourneys,  dances. 
Banquets,  followed :  a  thousand  lances 

Were  broicen  ere  the  Spring  was  o'er 

North  of  tliM  Giant* Mountain's  brow 

It  stood,  the  ivied  Kynest, 
Though  not  a  stone  arlseth  now 

Where  the  esgle  built  his  high  nMt.  •  •  . 
But  the  chaplet>crowns  the  victors  wore 
Were  never  woven  by  fair  Bruoild. 
If  princely  blood  was  sometimes  spilled 
Fair  Brunild  stood  ulently  by. 
And  looked  on  the  purple  stream  with  an  eye 
Blue  and  calm  as  the  calm  blue  sky. 


v. 


TUl  at  length  Count  Karl  of  Staaveld 
Also  csroe  to  tilt  at  the  Kynest, 

So  far  and  wide  its  fame  had  travelled, 

Though  not  a  stone  of  it  standeth  now 

Where  the  eagle  reared  his  hiffh  nest, 
A-north  of  the  Giant- Mountain's  brow. 
The  grey  old  ivied  Kynest  I  •   •   •   • 
**  Lady,"  he  said,  *<  I  know  thou  shriuest 
No  man's  image  in  thy  soul- 
Better  so  t  for  none  who  cherish 
Love  are  free  from  doubt  and  dole. 
But  I  reck  not,  I,  of  this  I 

I  will  win  thy  hand,  or  perish 
Is  the  Hdl  of  yon  abyss  T 

VI. 

•*  Sir  Knight,"  the  Dark-veUed  Maiden  said, 
^  Thou  speakest  sooth ;  I  love  thee  not. 
Butt  if  thou  lovest  me,  oh,  blot 

Thisghastly  purpose  from  thy  mind  1 

North  of  the  Giant- Mountain's  brow 

Arose  the  dim  grey  Kynest, 
But  not  a  stone  remaineth  now 

Where  the  eagle  reared  his  high  nest.  • 
**  I  have  made  my  choice,  yet  fear  to  find 
The  man  I  seek  1     I  love  thee  not. 
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And  swear  to  thee  thou  dost  but  shed 

Thy  lifeblood  in  a  vain  empme. 
While  upon  my  devoted  bead 

That  burning  blood  for  ever  lies  t  *' 


VII. 

"  Fair  Fraiilein  1  ** — so  the  Count  replied — 
"  I  do  not  understand  thee  too  welU 
But»  be  thj  nature  kind  or  crue]> 

The  truth  concerns  me  nothing  now 

North  of  the  Giant- Mountain's  brow 
Rose  once  the  dim  grey  Kynestt 
But  a  shapeless  ruin  stretcheth  now 

Where  the  eagle  reared  his  high  nest.  . 
Men  call  thee  proud  :  I  know  and  care  not ; 
Perchance  I  wish  to  slay  thy  pride- 
Perchance  myself  am  proud  as  thou.* 
Enough  I  My  death  fkay  mar  this  trial. 
What  then  ?     Thyself  hast  poured  the  vial 
On  thine  own  head :  retreat  /  dare  not  I" 


VIII. 

With  tears  of  aoger»  not  remorse, 
Brunild  beheld  the  youth  depart** 

Depart,  and  spring  forthwith  to  horse 

North  of  the  Giant- Mountain's  brow 

Arose  the  ivied  Kvnest, 
But  there  lieth  a  shapeless  ruin  now 
Where  the  eagle  made  his  high  nest  . 
Oh,  who  had  ever  skill  to  pierce 

The  mysterv  of  a  woman's  heart 
Whose  very  tenderness  is  fierce  ? 
0*er>artless  was  Count  Karl  of  Staaveld 

To  do  so,  and  *twas  best  he  strove  not— 
For,  sure,  the  Pares  never  wove  knot 
So  oompHoate,  so  darkly  ravelled  I 


IX* 

The  noontide  sun  was  burning  brightly 
Above  the  glittaring  motley  crowd 
Assembled  in  the  Kynest  court. 
And  on  the  heights  that  fronted  its  fort. 

North  of  the  Giaot*Moantain*s  brow 

Arose  the  dim  grey  Kvnest, 
Though  mios  alone  be  visible  uow 

Where  the  eagle  built  his  high  nest. 
Dames  were  there  of  daszling  charms, 

Ritters,  Barons,  and  Bufgraves  knightly. 
With  squires,  and  vassals,  and  men-at-arms. 
When  the  trumpets  pealed  aloud — 
Once — Twice — Thriee ;  and,  holdiag  Ut  breath, 
Count  Karl  began  that  Ride  of  Death. 


*  There  is  ereat  moral  etkmieal  grandeur  fai  this  sentiment,  which  if  naraphrasod 
in  prose,  mi^bt  mn  thiu  :  *'  Men  say  that  ihoa  art  proud,  fair  lady,  llcnow  that  1 
am  so.  And  it  is  a  gratification  to  my  pride  to  think  that  I  shall  humble  thee  to  the 
dust  by  the  remorse  which  ny  death  must  cause  thee." 
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X. 

Around  and  tround  again  he  rode* 

HU  armour  flashing  in  the  sun^ 
Aronnd  and  aroundi  till  his  young  blood  glowed. 
And  tkj  and  hill-top  whirled  and  spun  ! 

North  of  the  Giant- Mountain's  brow 

Arose  the  dim  grey  Kjnest ; 
Thotiffh  ruins  alone  are  traceable  now 
Where  the  eagle  built  his  high  nest. 
Around*  around*  again  he  wheeled. 
Till  a  fatal  shont  arose  aneath — 

**  Enough  I    Descend,  thou  dauntless  lover ! — 
Hast  well  won  Glory's  golden  wreath  1** — 
Reared  high  the  steed — reared  back  and  reeled*-. 
Then  fell  with  his  gallant  rider  over  1 


XIV. 

The  waary  weeks*  the  moons  of  gloom* 

Have  at  last  departed  all  \ 
And  once  again  rich  roses  bloom 
In  the  pillared  Kynest  hall. 

Norto  of  the  Giant- Mountain's  brow 

Arose  that  dim  grev  Kynest* 
Bnt  not  a  stone  is  standmg  now 

Where  the  eagle  fixed  his  high  nest. 
Knights  with  Knights  in  the  shock  of  lances 
Thb  bright  day  have  worthily  striven* 
And  now  a  brilliant  feast  is  given. 
But  who  sits  near  the  Dark-veiled  Muden* 
And  returns  her  ptty-laden 
Looks  with  strangest  flashing  glances  ? 


XV. 

Thai  is  Ebcrard*  Ebtein's  Blarkgrave. 

He  vowcth  to  win  her  hand  and  halls* 
Or  share  with  Ritter  Karl  his  dark  grave 
Under  the  Kynest's  ivied  walls. 

North  of  the  Giant- Mountain's  brow* 

Aroee  the  dim  grey  Kynest* 
Though  ruins  alone  are  met  with  now 
Where  the  eagle  built  his  high  nest. 
Doth  he  love  her  ?    None  can  tell ; 
Bnt*  when  he  looketh  in  her  eyes* 
If  Love  beameth  from  his  own 
RtTtnge  is  visible  there  as  well. 

Revenge!     For  whom*  or  what ?    She  sighs 
When  qoettioned*  but  no  more  is  Imown ! 


XVI. 

Agaia  the  noontide  bumeth  brightly 
Above  the  gorseoos  motley  orowd 
Assembled  in  the  Kynest  court* 
And  on  the  heights  that  front  its  fort. 

North  of  the  Giant- Mountain's  brow 

It  rose*  the  ivied  Kynestt 
TboDgfa  not  a  stone  remaineth  now* 

Where  the  eagle  made  his  high  nest. 
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Dames  were  there  of  dazzling  charmi, 

Baronsy  Ritters^  Palsgraves  knightly^ 
Squires  and  vassals,  and  men-at-arms. 
Thrice  the  trumpets  pealed  aloud^ 

And  the  Markgrave  sprang  to  horse :— - 

Shall  thej  not  next  peal  the  dirge  for  his  cone  ? 

xvn« 

Around  and  around  again  he  rode. 

His  armour  flashing  in  the  sun^ 
Around  and  around,  tillhis  young  hlood  glowed^ 
And  skj  and  mountain  danped  and  spun ! 

North  of  the  Giant- Mountain's  brow 

Arose  the  dim  grey  Kyneet, 
Though  a  ruin  only  lieth  now 

Where  the  eagle  reared  his  high  nest 
And  round  and  round  again  he  wheeled  , 
Till  the  ominous  shout  arose  anew^- 
'*  Enough !     Descend,  thou  Bold  and  True  !"— 
Reared  back  above  the  Hell-gulf  nether 
The  startled  steed — ^reared  back  and  reeled. 

And  steed  and  man  rolled  down  together  1 


A  second  time,  a  longer  while. 

The  Kynest  wore  a  funeral  air. 
Brunild  was  never  seen  to  smile  ; 

Her  days  lapsed  by  in  blank  despair. 

North  of  the  Giant- Mountain's  brow 

Arose  the  dim  grey  Kynest» 
Though  a  ruin  only  stretcfaeth  now 

Where  the  eagle  reared  his  high  ncft. 
When  Winter's  winds  piped  o'er  the  leas. 
And  snowdrifb  lay  on  the  silent  hill^ 
She  spent  the  chill  hours  on  her  knees. 

Praying,  not  for  Happiness,  but  Rest : 
The  hope  a  faith  in  God  instils 

Was  idl  but  quenched  within  her  breast  1 


But  Sorrow's  life  is  not  eternal. 

It  slayeth  itself,  or  roust  be  slain. 
When  the  flowering  Spring  is  bom  again. 
The  withered  heart  will  too  grow  vemaL 

North  of  the  Giant- Monntain's  brow 

Arose  the  ivied  Kynest, 
Though  not  a  stone  remaineCh  now 

Where  the  eagle  reared  bis  high  nest 
Once  more  the  castle-walb  resounded 
With  bray  of  arms  and  minstrel  soqg. 
Day  by  day  came  some  new  throng 
Of  Ritters  thither,  and,  to  woo  bis 
Bridey  was  Rumour's  tale  well-foonded— . 
Came  among  the  rest  Lord  Lewis. 

xxn* 

The  Maiden  saw  him — and  felt  lost. 

««  He  /ioe#,"_she  thouffhtr-*<  I  li?«  a  sltTSb 

Or  die$ — and  I  die  on  his  c^w." 
How  was  her  proud  soul  passion-tost  I 
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North  of  the  Giant  Mountain's  brow 

Arose  the  dim  grey  Kynest, 
Tbouffh  rutni  alone  are  visible  now 

Where  the  eagle  reared  his  high  nest. 
With  tears  she  implored  him_Priae  and  Shame 
Were  now  so  trodden  down  by  Love-^ 
To  spare  himself— and  her.     She  strove 

In  Tab  1    **  Whate'er  be  thy  bereavement/' 
He  ooldlj  said»  **  for  mine  own  fame 

I  MUST  adventure  this  achievement  V 


XXIII. 

Again  the  noon-day  son  burned  brightly 
Above  the  glittering  motley  crowd 
Assembled  in  the  Kynest-court» 
And  on  the  heiffhts  that  fronted  iU  fort. 

North  of  the  Giant- Mountain's  brow 

It  rose,  the  dim  grey  Kynest^ 
But  not  a  stone  is  standing  now 

Where  the  eagle  built  his  high  nest. 
Danes  were  there  of  dazzling  charms^ 

Barons»  and  Doke8»  and  Markgraves  knightly^ 
With  squires*  and  vassals^  and  men-at-arms. 

Thrice  the  trumpets  pealed  aloud* 
And  the  Ritter  sprang  to  norse— 
Oh|  Utter  was  Brunild's  remorse  I 


XXIV. 

Around  and  around  he  rode  amain* 

Hb  armour  lightening  in  the  sun* 
Aroood,  around*  again  and  again* 

Till  sky  and  hilUpeak  whirled  and  spun ! 

North  of  the  Giant- Mountain's  brow 

Arose  the  dim  grey  Kynest* 
But  not  a  stone  remaineth  now 

Where  the  eagle  reared  his  high  nest 
la  farcathlese  wonder  stood  and  gazed 

The  anxious  multitude  below — 
No  clarion  rang*  no  voice  was  raised* 
Till*  reining  in  his  fiery  steed* 

He  bounded  off*  and*  widi  stately-slow 
FMe»  led  him  down  to  the  grassy  mead  I 


XXV. 

Now*  first  the  loud  glad  greetings  rise* 

The  clarions  ring*  the  banners  wave* 
Radiates  deltffht  from  a  mvriad  eyes— ^ 

But  the  Hitter  himself  looks  pale  and  grave ! 

North  of  the  Giant  Mountain's  brow 

Arose  the  dim  grey  Kynest* 
Though  not  a  stone  is  standinff  now 

Where  the  eagle  reared  hts  high  nest 
**  Best  welcome !"  with  a  smile  exclaimed 
Bmnild*  **  thou  daring  hero*  thou ! 
Aoeipt  this  wreath*  and  be  thou  named 

The  Peerless:  they  who  trod  that  track 

Ere  thee  were  ]o»t  t"    The  Knight  shrank  back. 
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XXVI. 

**  From  a  hand  so  steeped  ia  blood 

/accept  DO  wreath  1"  he  said. 
'*  Two  there  lie,  of  like  proud  mood 

As  mine,  now  noteless  with  the  Dead 

North  of  the  Giant- Mountain's  brow 

Arose  the -dim  grej  Kjrnest 
But  not  a  stone  remaineth  now 

Where  the  eagle  reared  his  high  nest .    . 
**  M urdress  I  need  I  name  the  twain 
Thine  accursed  pride  hath  slain  ? 
No ! — but  hear  this  from  their  brother  ! 

She  who  bore  and  cradled  us 
Died  heart-broken — she^our  mother  I 
And  I  avenge  her — now — and  thus!*' 

XXVII. 

He  rode  awajr !  Ob,  woe  for  her 
He  left  behind  him  in  despiur ! 
That  night  her  last  lone  cry  of  prayer 
Rose  from  the  K jnest  parapet  1 

North  of  the  Giant- Mountain's  brow 

It  stood,  the  dim  grev  Kynest, 
Though  a  ruin  only  stretoheth  now 

Where  the  eagle  built  his  high  nest. 
When  midnight's  winds  shook  oak  and  fir 
An  outlaw  on  the  Dunwald  peak 
Heard — so  he  thought — a  woman's  shriek. 
More  of  her  fate  few  love  to  tell« 

And  I,  for  one,  would  fun  forget 
The  Legend  of  the  Kynest-Hell  I 


It  rose  on  the  Giant- Mountain's  brow,    - 
Where  the  eagle  builds  his  high  nest, 
Though  not  a  stone  of  it  standeth  now. 
The  grey  old  ivied  Kynest. 

A  ruin  only  stretcheth  now 

On  the  site  of  the  ivied  Kynest^ 
That  rose  on  the  Giant- Mountain's  brow. 
Where  the  eagle  rears  his  high  nest. 
In  it^outh  it  looked  as  it  would  survive 
The  storms  alike  of  Heaven  and  Time, 
But  Eld  o'ertook  it  in  its  prime ; 
Grew  old  and  grey  the  Kynest ! 
And  in  sixteen  hundred  seventy-five 

It  perished  by  fire,  the  Kynest ! 


HEINSICR  HEINE. 

[Most  readers  are  acquainted  with  in  a  palace,  in  the  Kyffbaiiser  mountain, 

the  legend  to  which  the  mysterious  where,  seated  at  m  stone  table,  he 

circumstances   connected    with     the  awaits  the  hoar  that  shall  summon  him 

death  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  have  forth  to  the  d«liv«raiice  of  Germany, 

given  birth  in  Germany.     That  Em*  Around  him  lie  strttched  the  warriors 

peror  is  represented  as  being  shat  up  who  p«rish«d  along  with  him  in  his 
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Barbarositt* 
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I  t'Tfittiou  into  Sjm:  at  the  end  of 
t^^fTj  crotory  tbev  rise  up  and  aak 
h.cn/  «*  b  it  time?^*  to  which  he  in- 
« ATBAblT  amwerB,  "  Not  yet  ;*'  and 
tr^T  thereupon  betake  themselves 
A^'Ain  to  their  slumbers.  The  follow- 
-^  Tertes,  founded  on  this  legend* 
A-'e   extracted  from  Heine's  poetical 


''Tour  through  Germanyy"  and»  as 
will  be  perceived*  the  Teutonic  Vol- 
taire avails  himself  of  the  popular  be- 
lief to  write  an  amusing  satire  on 
both  of  the  ultra  political  parties — the 
Republicans  as  well  as  the  Absolutists 
-i-of  his  fatherland.] 


I. 


The  chaise  went  slowly  $  the  roads  were  deep ; 

Grey  clouds  hid  the  face  of  Pho)bus ; 
I  had  no  resource  but  to  tumble  asleep. 

And  dream  dt  umnilnu  rebus. 


II. 


And  the  dream  I  dreamed  at  the  heel  of  all 
Was  this :  that  1  journeyed  across  a 

High  hilU  till  1  came  to  the  cavern-hall 
Of  the  long  dead  Barbarossa.    • 


III. 


Till  then,  like  my  nurse,  I  had  fancied,  I  own. 

That  he  sat  entranced  at  a  table 
Through  the  which  his  long  red  beard  had  grown. 

But  1  now  found  this  to  be  fable. 


IV. 


He  was  walking  about  with  a  stick  in  his  hand. 
And  humming,  as  I  thought,  as^io  hymn. 

But  by  no  chalks  looking  so  grim  and  grand 
As  it  pWaseth  our  sculptors  to  show  him. 


T. 


He  eyed  me,  however,  at  first  with  a  frown. 

"  Pray,  who,"  he  demanded,  *'  may  you  be  ? 
Ill  wager  ray — humph  I  I  mean  a — crown. 

You  are  some  young  dreaming  booby  I** 


VI. 


••  If  vou  had  one,  you  might,"  I  replied,  "  friend  Fred. ; 

6ut  you  needn't  make  all  this  clatter. 
For,  if  /  am  dreaming,  you  are  dead. 

And  so  we  are  quits  in  the  matter.*' 


vu. 


^  Hal  ha!'*  he  Uughed, ««  Well,  I'U  say  no  more." 

He  then,  like  a  virtuoso. 
Led  the  wa^  to  a  closet,  where  he  showed  me  his  store 

Of  antiques,  which  I  thought  but  so-so  1 


mi. 


He  seised  a  stuffed  old  owl  by  the  leg. 
And  therewith  industriously  dusted 

A  suit  of  armour  that  hong  from  mpeg, 
Greaftty  oiiiflMt»  hiaberk,  and  boit^hiad. 
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IX. 


'<  This  dress^**  be  remarked* ''  I  intend  to  keep 
For  the  terrible  Day  of  Battle* 

When  I,  and  those  Knights*  now  fast  asleep* 
Shall  slaughter  the  foe  like  cattle.'* 


X. 


So  saying*  he  pointed  to  a  green*floored  hall* 
Where*  stretched  as  on  some  g^ass'd  lea* 

Lay  a  thousand  warriors  short  and  tall* 
With  visages  vastly  ghastly. 

XI. 

"  Fine  fellows  !**  he  observed — **  the  flower  and  pink 

Of  chivalry — ^the  lads  to  rouse  and 
Set  free  the  land  I-.but  I'll  wait*  I  think* 

Till  I  get  an  additional  thousand. 

XII. 

*•  There's  one  thing*  though*  that  Vm  puzzled  to  teU» 
How  and  where  I  shall  find  them  horses* 

And  men  can't  flffht  on  foot  so  well*  - 
Especially  when  they  are  corses." 

Xlll. 

**  Never  mind*"  I  cried*  "  but  put  on  vour  mail ; 

You  may  pick  from  the  various  classes 
Of  Germany  still*  though  your  horses  fail. 

Any  possible  number  of  asses." 

XIV. 

The  Emperor  smiled.    **  A  city*"  he  said, 

"  Isn't  built  in  twenty-ycmr  hours. 
And  a  nation  but  slowly  awakes  from  the  Dead. 

It  will  take  some  years  to  restore  ours. 

XV. 

'*  Just  wait.     Fair  and  softly  go  far  in  the  day« 
'Time  ruses  the  bean-stalk  and  hemp  higher  ; 

And*  *  Chi  va  piano  va  sano,"  as  they  say 
In  the  Holy  Roman  Empire." 


XVI. 

A  horrible  jolting*  that  fairly  threw 

Me  across  the  carriage*  here  'woke  me. 

But  I  soon  was  as  fast  as  a  church*  anew* 
And  again  Old  Redbeard  spoke  me. 

xrn. 

He  amused  me  much  with  his  Kit- Cat  chat* 
And  bis  eighteenth-century  twaddle ; 

He  questioned  me  this*  he  sug^estioned  me  that* 
As  the  crotchet  entered  nis  noddle. 

XVIII. 

For  fourscore  years  he  had  heard  no  news 
From  the  changeful  globe  above  him* 

And  1  couldn't  but  laugh  at  his  old-world  views* 
And  the  fancies  his  memory  wove  him. 
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He  inquired  how  Moees  MendelssohD^ 

Voluiret  ind  Kepler  the  starry. 
And  Walpole*  and  Schmied*  were  now  getting  on. 

And  he  talked  about  Madame  Daharry. 

XX. 

•*  O,  Redbeard  I**  I  cried»  ^' Toar  ideaa  indeed 

Require  stirring  up  with  a  tall  pole. 
They  are  all  gone  to^-HadeSy  are  Kepler,  and  Schmied* 

Voltaire,  and  Moses,  and  Walpole. 

XXI. 

*'  As  to  Countess  Dubarry,  while  Louis  Fifteen 

Existed  she  lived  very  snugly. 
But  before  she  was  carted  to  the  gaillotine 

She  had  grown  both  old  and  ugly. 

xxit. 

King  Louis  Sixteen  (or  Seize)  was  seized* 

And  led  to  the  guillotine  too. 
And  so,  soon  after,  because  it  pleased 

The  Jacobin  Clubs,  was  his  Queen  too. 

XXIII. 

«*  The  heroical  Queen  went  through  the  scene 

With  serenely-queenly  courage. 
But  the  Countees  wept,  though  the  guillotine 

Could  rob  her  or  little  at  her  age.** 

XXIV. 

The  Redbeard  stared  with  a  mystified  air  ; 

He  couldn't  make  out  my  meaning. 
**  Tm  the  love  of  Heaven,  if  the  query  be  fair,'* 

He  inquired,  **  what  i$  guillotining  ?*'f 

XXV. 

-  Gmllotiniiig,*'  I  replied,  **  my  grand  old  man, 

U  a  method  of  putting  to  death,  odd 
Enough,  as  youll  think,  yet  simple  in  plan. 

1  U  treat  you  to  a  sketch  of  this  meth-od. 

XXVI. 

"  Too  are  strappped  flat  down  on  a  plank,  betwbt 

Two  poet^  where  you  cannot  move  you  ; 
Toar  neck  is  bare ;  in  grooves  hangs  fixed 

A  triangular  axe  above  you. 


Robert,  but  Horace,  who  was  well  (perhaps  too  well)  known  on  the 

and  whose  French    correspondence  with  the  tpirituelie  Madame  du 

ni»  tkamflh  a  sealed  volume  to  many  of  his  readers,  forms,  in  my  opinion,  the 

»iirt  m^rmmaJbm  portkm  of  his  writings. 

•  I  eSeuld  here  ask  pardon  of  the  reader :  the  obvious  query  is,  «  What  is  the 

>''b«t  Heine's  word  throughout  is  *' gMiUoHmrU,    guillotined,  and  I 

paraphrased  this  word.    Heine  does  not  give  the  noun  before  verse 
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x5tvir. 

"  A  string  is  pulledi  a  spring  gives  way, 

Down  slides  the  axe  with  a  clatter. 
And  "joMT  head  bobs  into  a  box  of  clay. 

To  the  grief  and  dismay  of your  hatter. 

XXVI  n. 

**  Guillotin  was  the  name  of  the  artist  who  framed 
This  machine  ;  so,  to  please  him,  the  donor. 

They  tested  it  first  on  himself,  then  named 
It '  Guillotin'  in  his  honor." 


X'XtX. 

**  Have  done  !*'  cried  ihe  Emperor.     **  This  it  too  gros» ! 

1  am  sickened  by  your  vile  recitals ; 
They  act  on  my  spirits  fts  an  overdoso 

Of  colocynth  acts  on  the  vitals  1 


XXX. 


**  A  King  strapped  down*  with  his  flice  o'er  a  box ! 

His  Queen  the  same  I  How  tmseemlyy 
How  ugly,  a  spectacle  1  Ugh  1  it  shocks 

One  s  notions  of  thingt  extremely  1 


XXXI. 


**  And  yoU|  sirrahi  Iftogh  that  the  rabble  should  cut 
Crowned  heads  on  after  this  fashion ! 

What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  ?  You  really  put 
Me  into  a  devilish  passion  I 


xxxii. 


««  No  doubt"— ^he  didn't  intend  the  joke)— 

<<  All  this  IS  with  you  hitrht  reason. 
But  with  me** — and  he  clencncd  his  fist  as  he  spoke — 

'<  It  amounts  to  sky-high  /reason  !" 

XXXUI. 

He  then  began  a- stalking  up  and  down. 

Apparently  in  awful  dudgeon. 
And  I  couldn't  help  thinking,  that,  in  spite  of  his  crown, 

He  was  nothing  bat  an  old  curmudgeon. 

XXXIV. 

"  Bah,  Fred.  I'*  1  exclaimed,  **  you  are  laid  on  the  shelf. 

Shave  off  your  beard  and  moustaches ; 
You  are  merely  m  hoax  and  a  humbug  yourself, 

While  your  body's  a  shovelful  of  ashes. 

XXXV. 

**  We'll  work  our  country's  liberty  out 

Without  your  arms  or  a&sistance ; 
Pretty  figures  our  troops  would  cut,  no  doubt, 

Wiu)  a  Ghost  at  their  head  in  the  diittanco  ! 

XXXVI. 

**  Yon  would  mope'io  and  fro  hke  an  owl  in  the  light ; 
You  couldn't  understand  our  jnaBocrs» 
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Oar  gmt-Ump»  «nd  beer-cans  would  dazzle  your  sight* 
And  our  dark-red*golden  *  banners. 

XXXVII. 

**  Your  rwy  best  plan  is  to  stay  in  your  hall. 

For— pray  don't  again  lose  temper  or 
Take  snuff— I  may  whisper  yon  once  for  all 

That  we  really  want  no  Emperor  I'* 

xxxviii. 

Just  here  the  postillion  blew  bis  horn. 

And  the  eafrles  fell  a-screaming. 
Again  I  awoke»  feelineohUl  and  forlorn. 

It  was  clear  I  baa  only  been  dreaming  1 

XXXIX. 

Excepting  in  dreams,  we  Germans  don't 

Thus  bandy  words  with  our  Masters. 
**  Unpaddng  our  hearts'*  is  not  our  wont* 

Unlasa  with  a  few  poetasters. 

XL* 

We  were  now  in  a  lone  wild  wood : — bv  the  way 

I'm  surprised  that  the  railroad  jobbers 
Weren't  in  it  before  us,  for  people  say 

It  would  make  a  snug  haunt  for  robbers  1 

XLt. 

The  sinking  sun  burst  forth  firom  a  cloud. 

Each  bill-clump  shone  like  a  red  rick 
Of  hay ;  and,  softened,  I  blubbered  aloud, 

"  Forgire  me,  O,  venerable  Fred'rick ! 

XLIl. 

**  O,  arise,  and  let  your  voice  be  heard ! 

I  think  it,  I  assure  yoii,  rather  strongish. 
And  nobody  can  ouestion  the  length  of  your  beard, 

Tisa't  longish  at  all,  but  furlongish ! 

xuii. 

«■  Bring  back,  if  you  will,  the  sword  and  the  cord. 

Restore  the  oM  hangman  and  headsman, 
The  rope  for  the  burgher,  the  axe  for  the  lord. 

And  for  each,  will  he,  nill  he,  the  beadsman. 

XLIT. 

"  Oidy,  iomedmes  vary  the  etiquette. 

For  impartial  justice  hallows 
A  rewn :  decollate  the  plebeian,  and  let 

*rhe  Htrr-graf  go  to  the  gallows* 

XLT. 

^  Let  the  year  Tweh'e  hundred  be  recommenced. 

With  its  fa*on  bastiles  and  dresses. 
And  the  battering-ram  be  levelled  against 

The  entire  of  the  printing-presses. 


let  and  golden  arc  the  a  I  opted  national  colours  of  the  Burischen  and 
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XLVI. 

**  Let  anythingy  in  ^u^,  be  done  for  a  change* 

Or  everjthioff  be  tiadooe. 
But  no  more  of  this  medley  of  the  Vulgar  and  Strange* 

This  Babylon-Pekin-London— 

XLTII. 

<<  This  couple»beggar  marriage  of  the  There  and  the  Hwe, 

This  hotch-potch  mixture  betwixt  your 
Old  Gothic  story  and  Gallic  sneer* 

In  which  rALSEHOon  alone  is  a  fixture !" 


It  was  half-past  nine  in  the  eyening  ere 
We  entered  Minden's  sham  burgh. 

I'll  tell  you  by-and-by  what  befel  me  there* 
Before  1  set  out  for  Hamburgh. 


GOTTLIEB   CONaAD    PFEFFEU 
I. 

That  Father  of  Wags,  or*  curtlier*  Wag-Dad, 

Wag-Dad,_Wag-Dad,_curtlier  Wag-Dad, 
Father  of  Wags,  or,  curtlier.  Wag- Dad, 
Seedy  Muhdmroud,  lavished  his  rubies 
And  souandered  his  ffold  on  idiots  and  boobies* 
Plenty  of  whom  he  met  with  in  Bagdad, 

Baffdad, — Bagdad, — met  with  in  Bagdad* 
Streetfuls  or  whom  you  meet  with  in  Bagdad ! 

n. 

What  reuon  he  had  for  acting  so  droUy, 

Drol]yr--droUy, — acting  so  drolly* 
What  he  might  mean  by  acting  so  drolly 

None  of  hb  twenty  biographers  mention. 
Twelve  of  them  place  it  beyond  comprehension ; 
Eight  of  them  swear  it  was  wholly  unholy, 

Wholly, — wholly* — wholly  unholy. 
Swear  that  his  conduct  was  wholly  unholy ! 

iii« 

No  matter  1  This  waffgishest  Wag-Dad  and  Rag-Dad* 

Raff-dadf—Rag-Dadr— Wag-Dad  and  Rag-Dad, — 
Waggishest  wag-Dad,  and  ragsisheat  Rag-Dad* 

—Rag-Dad  ne  too  was,  and  therefore  named  Seedy, 
(So  strange  were  his  kabiU  /)«.once  called  on  Bla^ahrf  Jjr, 
Barber  and  Dervish,  residing  in  Bagdad, 

Bagdad* — Bagdad, — barber  of  Bagdad* 
Known  as  the  knowingest  shaver  in  Bagdad  1 

IV. 

**  Ma-khreedv/*  he  raiil,  pulling  out  of  his  pockrt» 

Pocket, — I  ocket,~-out  of  his  pocket, 
"  Dervish,**  he  said,  lugging  out  of  bis  pocket 
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Thret  fanoj  articlesi — ^«' glance  at  these  gewgawi. 

One  b  m  watcht  wrapped  in  silver  and  blue  gaaxe» 
Oot  a  pearl  snaflT-boZt  and  one  a  gold  lockett 
Loeketf — locket, — one  a  gold  locket. 
Here  be  the  three,  watch,  snuff-box,  and  locket 

▼. 

**  Make  search  for  some  jackass  quite  out  of  his  senses. 

Senses,    senses, — out  of  his  senses. 
Seareh  for  some  nincompoop  out  of  his  senses. 

Travel,  and  find  him,  and  prav  give  him  these  then. 
Give  the  fool  these,  and  come  nome  at  jour  ease  then. 
Here's  a  long  purse  to  defray  vour  expenses. 

Fences,— pences,—'iraj  jour  expenses. 
Here's  a  tall  purse  to  defraj  jour  expenses.  *' 

VI. 

The  Knowing  One  put  the  purse  up  in  his  turban. 

Turban, — turban,-*up  in  his  turban, 
Pat  the  purse  up  in  the  folds  of  his  turban. 

Flung  o*er  his  kaftan  a  shawl  of  red  camlet. 
Then  took  his  way  on  his  camel  through  hamlet, 
Conntrj,  and  cttj,  and  outlet  suburban. 

Urban, — urban, — outlet  suburban, 
Highwaj,  and  bj-waj,  and  outlet  suburban. 

VIL 

•« Imthnllah  t "  quoth  he,  ^  I  shall  soon  meet  mj  jackass, 
Jaekskss, — jackass, — soon  meet  mj  jackass. 
Ccrtes,**  he  thought,  **  I  shall  soon  catch  mj  jackass. 
Since  there  are  men.  wherever  one  journejs. 
Think  of  the  noodles  that  hire  our  attomejs ! 
Think  of  what  dupes  even  one  clever  quack  has  1 

Quack  has, — quack  has,— ^ne  clever  quack  has,-* 
Look  at  what  dupes  even  one  clever  quack  has  1 " 

Till. 

And  often  drew  forth  he  the  trinkets,  but  alwajs, 
AlwajB, — alwajs, — ^trinkets,  but  aiwajs. 
Often  palled  out  he  the  trinkets,  but  alwajs 
Stowed  them  again  in  their  casket  of  amber, 
Sajing,  **  Tve  still  the  Fools'  Mountain  to  clamber. 
Tbeee»  aft^  all,  are  but  madmen  in  small  wajs— 

Small  wajs, — small  wajs, — madmen  in  small  wajs— 
These,  after  all,  are  but  ninnies  in  small  wajs  I" 

IX. 

At  last  he  arrived  at  Stambull  the  notorious, 

Torious — torious — Bull  the  notorious, 
Caose  in  a  vear  to  Stambiill  the  notorious. 

Crow^  filled  the  gangwajs,  hurraing.     Our  Dervish 
Heard  them,  and  wondered,  and  felt  rather  nervi»h. 
**  Whit,"  he  asked,  **  makes  them  so  verj  uproarious  ? 

Roarious — roarious— .verj  uproarious^. 
What  makes  the  mob  so  sublimelj  uproarious  ?** 

X. 

**  Whence  come  joo,**  cried  one,  **  that  jou  never  hare  read  of, 

Read  of — read  of — heard  of  or  read  of — 
Where  were  jou  boru,  if  jou'vo  b<*ard  nothing  saiJ  of 
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Sundr;  queer  freaks  of  our  Sultan  Abdallah  ? 

Odcb  eyVy  monthy  for  the  fun's  ^ak^»  Masiallah  f 
He  chops  a  Vezeer's  or  a  Tchelebee's  bead  off  1 

Head  oE-.head  off— Tchelebee's  head  off<— 
Bowstrings  a  Pasha»  and  then  chops  his  head  off! 

**  He  ha9  just  done  that  job  by  poor  Kho4Ji  Ibreehtm* 

Breehim — breebim — Khodji  Ibreehim— 
Has  settled  the  hash  of  poor  Khodji  Ibreehim."— 

— <'  Ind^d  I     Apd  the  new  man  ?" — **  The  New  Man  u  coming- 
Hark  to  the  trumpets,  the  belling  and  drumming  1 
Yonder's  the  cavalcade !     Look — ^you  may  see  him  1 

See  him — see  him — look !  yon  may  see  him  I 
That's  the  successor  of  Khodji  Ibreehim  I" 

XII. 

The  Dervish  drew  nigb»  and  stared  with  amazement. 

'Mazement — 'mazement — stared  with  amazement — 
The  Dervish  drew  nigh,  and  stared  with  amazement. 
Yes!  'twas  his  patron,  old  Seedy  the  Rag- Dad, 
Whom  he  had  left  but  a  year  back  in  Bagdad  1 
None  of  the  guards  could  guess  what  his  gaze  meant. 

Gaze  meant — gaze  meant — gueas  what  bis  gaze  meant — 
All  were  perplexed  to  guess  what  bis  gaze  meant. 

xnL 

One  of  them,  nathless,  dealt  him  a  roufirh  box, 

Rouffh  box — ^rougb  box — deut  him  a  rough  box — 
One  of  them  dealt  him  a  regpilar  rough  box. 

This  caught  at  once  the  eye  of  the  New  Man. 
**  Ha !"  he  exclaimed.    **  So,  Dervish,  'tis  you,  man  1 
Well  I  how  have  you  sped  with  the  watch  and  the  snuff-box-^ 

^nuff-box — snuff-box— watch  and  the  snuff-box — 
What  of  the  locket,  the  watch,  and  the  snuff-box  ?*' 

XIV. 

<<  I'll  soon,  I  expect,  show  you  that,**  said  the  Queried, 

Queried — Queried — "that,**  said  the  Queried — 
**  Soon,  by  your  leave,  show  you  that,*'  said  the  Queried. 
**  Tell  me,  how  many  Vezeers  were  before  you 
Under  this  reign?" — **  Eh ?  you  impudent  bore,  you ! 
Why,  forty-four,  and  they're  all  dead  and  buried. 
Buried — buried^— all  dead  and  buried— 
Just  forty-four,  and  all  bowstrang  and  buried! 

XV, 

'« But,  as  to  the  Fool — have  you  found  him  ?" — **  Ay,  truly ! 

Truly  1— trulv  1 — found  him  ?     Ay,  truly ! 
As  to  the  Fool,  have  I  found  him  ?     Ay,  truly  I 

1  Aaw,**  said  Ma-khreedy — and  then,  with  dry  slvness. 
He  reached  him  the  casket,  observing-..*'  Your  Highness 
Will  treasure  these  tokens  !**    The  pair  parted  coolly, 

Coolly — coolly— ^pair  parted  coolly — 
I'll  bet  you  all  Bagdad  the  pair  parted  coolly ! 
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:'«us  at  it  IK  af^«r  fifteen  years  rule  of 
'^  Utrooe  of  the  Barricades,  and  Paris 
u  it  *4s  nnd«r  the  divioe-right  crowo 
!  'Jke  RMtorAtioD — Partsas  it  preseot- 
i  itarlf  to  the  ttariog  wonder  of  the 
r^md  that  nubed  from  Corn-hill  to 

•  t  falait  Rojrale  as  soon  as  the  echoes 
.'  ibtt  eaoooo  bad  died  away  on  the 

,  um  of  Waterloo,  and  as  it  now  ad- 
-rrues  itself  to  the  tweutj  thousand 
■*rufcn  that  a  vara  between  the  Rue 
It  is  Patx  and  the  Arc  de  Triomphe, 

•  A  ivbject  interesting  to  contemplate. 
1  oicT  the  coDsuUte  and  the  empire, 
V  of  old  under  the  ancien  regime,  the 
*!«•  srtf,  in  all  their  departments»  en- 
C7.iM«i|  the  attention  of  the  govern* 
:  ttt,  and  captivated  the  public*,  The 
'oUtaatial  comforts,  the  convenience 
--i  health  of  the  people,  were  sub- 

-:i  of  comparativelj  minor  impor- 
ter. Magnificent  bnildingd,  splendid 
''laments,  and  gorgeous  palaces  every 

•  '  re  attracted  the  eye;  and  in  their 
-"'  'diate  rictnage,  poverty,  filth,  and 
"'Mfy.  The  marble  wails  of  temples 
H'i  palaoM  were  defiled  by  the  nver 

'  t  ih  and  offal  which  flowed  through* 
:-•«  Mwcrlesa  streets.     The  passenger 
«N>  a^ired  not  to  a  coach,  unprovided 

•  til  a  ibotway,  scrambled  along  the 
viloed  navensent  which  sloped  from 

:?>cr  waJl  to  the  central  gutter,  which 
-•^iurged  the  functions  of  a  sewer, 
fS'l  eas  firom  time  to  time  bespattered 

•  t£  the  mud  and  filth  flirted  around 
;  the  wheels  of  the  carriages  in  which 

*»>  «ere  wealthy  were  transported, 
^-wteratiqapendedlike  aperformer  on 
t>  norde  votaote*  at  distant  mtervais, 
A"  sagels*  Tisits,  few  and  far  between, 
:*  tile  ceotre  of  the  street,  and  at  a 
w^  Hiftdeot  to  allow  carriages  to 
;*«•  voder  thatn*  served  as  a  sort  of 
•r.i  bams  lor  the  navigation  of  the 
V'-  <le«  of  the  rich  through  the  streams 
<^AdUt  but  \n  their  distance,  height, 
1  i  Mitaoo,  aoarded  no  benefit  to  the 
kuiMe  pedestrian.     To  say  that  they 

-'Mated  the  streets  would  be  an 
^*  ue  of  language ;  they  just  served  to 
s^w  darkncas  visible. 

Fifteen  vtmof eonsti  tudonal  liberty, 
«d  the  snfastitntion  of  a  representative 
ynwMtH    pi  Milled  over  by  a  prince 


who  has  b^^q  schooled  in  misfortm^Cj 
bad  experienced  the  sweet  uses  of  ad- 
versity, and  had  known  what  it  was  (o 
eat  the  bread  of  bis  own  industry — for 
the  throne  of  the  restoration,  vainly 
struggling  against  the  spirit  of  the  age 
and  tne  popular  will,  have  changed  2l 
this.  The  wand  of  an  enchanter  baa 
been  waved  over  the  citv,  and  a  mag)- 
cal  transformation  has  been  effected. 
The  ornamental  has  ceased  to  mono- 
polise the  attention  of  government, 
and  the  useful  has  claimed  its  due  care. 
The  frightful  ravages  of  the  cholera,, 
in  1 832,  left  a  warning  which  has  not 
been  unheeded.  In  an  incrediblv  shor^ 
space  of  time,  a  perfect  system  of  drain- 
age by  sewers  throughout  this  vast  city 
has  been  completed.  Footways  have 
every  where  been  constructed.  The 
system  of  carriage  pavement  withsqiiare 
blocks  of  granite,  forming  ft  convex 
road,  with  side  drains  leading  to  ttie 
sewers,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  con- 
cave street  with  open  centre  gutters. 
The  offensive  e£9uvia  which  exc]ude4 
the  English  visiter  firom  certain  quar- 
ters of  Paris  no  longer  exists,  and  th^ 
demon  of  malaria  has  been  expell- 
ed. Gas  iliumination«  extending  now 
through  every  quarter^  including  the 
interior  of  buildings  as  well  as  the 
streets,  has  superseded  the  suspended 
lanterns ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
most  attracts  the  a4miration  of  fo- 
reigners, the  gaiety  of  the  streets, 
boulevards,  and  public  walks  by  day,or 
their  brilliancy  when  lighted  up  by 
night. 

But  the  achievement  which  will  be 
remembered  in  connexion  with  the 
reign  of  Louis  Phillippe,  with  the  most 
grateful  fe^^lings  by  the  pbilanthro- 
phist,  is  undoubtedly  the  example  he 
has  afforded  even  to  the  advanced  civi- 
lization of  Great  Britain  in  his  efforts 
for  the  repression  of  gambling  and 
prostitution.  He  has  accomplished 
what  the  English  authorities  have  not 
even  thought  of  attempting.  There 
are  now  no  public  gambling  tables  in 
Paris,  and  even  private  play  is  subject 
to  so  many  restraints,  that  it  has  been 
stripped  of  half  its  evils.  The  purest 
female  may  now  walk  the  public  tho- 
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roughfares  of  the  citv  by  day  or  by 
night  without  the  risk  of  having  her 
sight  outraged  or  her  ears  polluted  by 
the  indecencies  which  are  still  suffered 
to  proTul  in  the  most  frequented 
streets  of  the  metropolis  of  Britain. 
The  theatres  and  other  places  of  public 
resort  are  equally  purified.  Even  the 
PaLus  Royale — that  temple  of  vice — 
has  been  thoroughly  reformed ;  and  it 
is  due  to  the  present  king  to  add,  that 
this  reformation  has  been  effected  by 
a  large  sacrifice  of  his  private  revenue ; 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  rental  of 
tiie  Palus  Royale  having  arisen  from 
the  extensive  and  long -established 
gambling  rooms  by  which  it  was  oc- 
cupied, and  by  the  employment  of  the 
lottier  stories  for  still  more  impure^ 
and  not  less  profitable  purposes.* 

Among  the  improvements  in  the 
arts  of  lifef  imported  from  England, 
the  most  striking*  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, is  the  railway  system,  which  is 
progressing  in  France  more  rapidly 
than  is  imagined  at  our  side  of  the 
channel.  Toe  manner  of  accomplish- 
ing these  public  works  here  is  es- 
sentially different  from  the  English 
system,  and  has  certainly  some  ad- 
vantages over  the  latter  in  a  national 
point  of  view.  To  comprehend  it, 
and  the  circumstances  out  of  which  it 
has  arisen,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  public  roads  has  always  con- 
stituted a  department  of  the  govern- 
ment in  France,  under  the  title  of 
L'Admmstration  det  ponts  et  chatu^ 
j^f,  or  the  Department  of  Roads  and 
Bridges.  Connected  with  this  depart- 
ment there  is  a  public  school  of  engi- 
neering, the  pupils  of  which  ultimately 
form  a  corps  or  engineers,  in  the  im- 
mediate pay,  and  under  the  control  of 
the  state.  By  thb  corps,  or  under 
their  superintendence,  sJl  the  great 
public  communications  of  the  country 
are  made  and  maintained.  When  the 
invention  of  railways,  therefore,  had 
been  advanced  so  far  in  England,  as  to 
supersede,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
common  roads,  and  the  improvement 
bad  forced  itself  upon  the  French  pub- 
liCy  the  construction  of  such  lines  of 
intercourse  by  private  companies  pre- 
sented a  novelty  in  the  civil  adminis- 


tration of  the  country ;  and  after  the 
concession  of  one  or  two  of  the  fint 
enterprises  of  this  kind  to  joint  stock 
companies  (a  large  portion  of  the  share- 
holders of  which  were  English),  tha  go- 
vernment reverted  to  the  established 
usage,  subject,  however,  to  a  sli^t 
modification.       The   great   lines  of 
railway  are  now  projected,  surveyed, 
and  executed  by  or  under  the  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  the  Ad" 
ministration  des   ponts  et  ekamMtees, 
and  at  the  cost  of  the  state.     Wheo 
they  are  completed,    or    nearly  so, 
they  are  offered  to  public  competi- 
tion, on  a  lease  for  a  spedfied  time, 
varying  from  forty  years  to  a  century. 
The   company,   or   individual,    who, 
under  sealed  proposals,  sent  in  within 
a  specified  time,  and  to  be  opened  on     | 
an  appointed  day,   offers  the  terms      I 
most  advantageous  to  the  state,  ob-      ' 
tains  the  lease.     The  lessee  company 
usually  replaces  the  capital  expeodcd 
by  the  government  in  the  oonstmetioo 
of  the  road,  and  provides  from  its  own 
funds  all  the  moveable  capital  neces- 
sary for  the  operation  of  the  line.    At 
the  termination  of  the  lease,  the  pro- 
perty   in    the    line   reverts   to  the 
state. 

This  method  of  proceeding  u  at^ 
tended  with  several  obvious  advan- 
tages. The  general  projection  of  tht 
lines  of  oonununication  through  tiie 
country  is  not  left  to  chance  or  to  the 
fancy  of  individuals  or  fompanifw,  or 
the  suggestion  of  local  ootenes,  but  is 
governed  by  the  high  and  general  in- 
terests of  the  state.  Bjr  retaining  a 
general  control  and  surveillance,  wbicb 
form  part  of  the  conditions  of  tbe 
lease,  the  interests  of  the  public  an* 
better  protected,  and  abuses  of  admi- 
nistration are  more  effectually  pre- 
vented than  could  be  efiected  if  the 
railways  were  the  property  of  inde- 
pendent bodies  and  associations,  as  in 
England.  After  the  expiration  of  the 
leases,  these  enterprises  beeomiog  na- 
tional property,  may  either  be  made  a 
direct  source  of  revenue  to  the  states 
relieving  the  public  in  a  proportionate 
extent  from  less  tolerable  burthen^ 
or  be  worked  for  the  public  benefit 
at  rates  only  sufficient  to  maintain 
them. 


*  It  is  well  known  that  the   Palais   Eoyale  is  the  prii  ate  property  of  Louis 
Phlllippe. 
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Tbt  liiMt  of  railwaj  now  in  actual 
vptntiMi  ar«  th«  following :-« 
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Bcttdes  theM»  Ibcro  nro  sereral  im- 
portant ItDM  of  rmilwa/  in  n  forward 
itila  of  coortnietion»  among  which 
■aj  bt  mcnlionod  tbo  continnation  of 
u«  Paris  nnd  Ronan  railwaT»  h/  two 
Inocbca  to  Havre  and  to  Uieppe ;  a 
Waacfc  of  ihm  northern  railway  from 
^miwa  to  BonJogno  and  Calais ;  the 
ndw^  from  Parti  to  Ljonsy  &c.  kc* 
The  effects  which  in  a  few  jeara 
■ay  be  expected  to  he  produced  on 
ttff  iatcr-ooomunieation  of  different 
p«ti  of  Eoropey  but  especial! j  he- 
tv«ai  France  and  England,  when 
xum  cotarprises  come  into  operation^ 
»Mt  be  very  striking.  It  is  presnm- 
aUt  that  between  two  oapitab  so  im- 
portant aa  Paris  and  London,  no 
k^tfva  practical  means  of  expeditions 
coamnniention  will  he  neglected.  At 
Msni*  the  express  trains  between 
Leadoo  aad  Esetsr  trarel  (stoppages 
I)  at  fiftj  miles  an  hour.  The 
much  less  frequent,  it 

^^   be  expected  that  express 

between  Paris  and  Boulogne 
eill  tfBvd  at  the  same  rate  at  least ;  in 
«bicb  ease  tlie  trip  between  Paris  and 
will  be  made  in  less  than 
Steamers  of  improved 
nay  can! J  make  the  passage 
Boofegne  and  Folkstone  in 
and  a-half,  and  the  trip  be- 
s«««i  Folbestooe  and  London  (eighty- 
nvbi  miles)  ma/  he  made  in  two 
Hum  the  entire  distance  he- 
Parle  and  London,  making  al- 


lowance for  fair  stoppages,  may  be 
effected  in  seven  hours  by  express 
trains,  and  by  common 'trains  may 
certainly  be  brought  within  twelve 
hours!!  On  an  emergency,  a  despatch 
may  he  sent  to  Paris,  and  an  answer 
obtained  in  fifteen  honrs!  But  this 
emergency  itself  may  be  superseded 
by  the  electric  telegragh,  which  will 
reduce  the  hours  to  minutes  1 1 

The  railway  from  Paris  to  Lyons, 
and  thence  to  Marseilles,  is  also  in 
rapid  progress.  This  distance  will  he 
alK>ut  five  hundred  miles,  and  at  the 
same  rate  of  traTelling  for  express 
trains,  may  he  completed  in  ten  hours. 
Thus  an  express  train  may  reach  Mar- 
sei!  ies  from  London  in  seventeen  hours ! 
The  same  rate  on  the  Sardinian  and 
Tuscan  lines,  when  constructed,  would 
reach  the  frontier  of  the  papal  states 
in  a  few  additional  hours;  hut  here 
we  must  stop.  The  states  of  the 
Church  forbid  the  construction  of 
railways  within  their  precincts,  as  dan- 
gerous to  Christianity!*  There  we 
must  surrender  the  locomotive,  and 
betake  ourselves  to  the  road.  The 
papal  authorities  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  as  hostile  to  the  speed  of 
the  railwar  as  those  of  the  sixteenth 
were  to  the  orhitoal  motion  of  the 
earth,  and  are  as  strongly  opposed  to 
Stephenson  as  those  of  &e  latter  were 
to  Galileo. 

Fashion  is  every  thing  in  Paris.  Its 
sway  is  omnipotent  and  universal.     It 


nilci  the  euDp,  the  eoort,  tht  fiorv. 


And  aen  below  aad  fod«  abgYe.** 

Even  religion  here  is  not  exempt  from 
its  sceptre,  and  the  Church  revives 
under  its  fostering  influence.  AAer  the 
revolution  of  July,  the  few  ecclesiastics 
who  under  the  restored  Bourbons  bad 
gained  a  sort  of  footing  in  society,  fell 
into  such  disrepute  that  no  one  ap- 
peared for  sereral  years  in  the  public 
streets  in  the  clerical  costume.  The 
shovel  and  three-cornered  chapeaux 
were  laid  aside,  and  the  loose  robe  was 
abandoned  for  the  ordinary  coat  and 
round  hat  of  the  layman.  In  the 
churches,  on  the  Sabbath,  the  congre- 
gation consisted  almost  exclusively  of 


the  above  was  in  type.  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  has  died,  and  it  is  announced 
i^  bk  snesseoer,  adoptiDg  a  more  enllgSened  poltcv,  has  decided  on  the  con* 
«nciknef  railways. 
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females,  with  a  slight  sprinkUiig  of 
old  Tuen,  generally  of  the  humbler 
classes.  Within  a  few  years,  however, 
it  has — for  what  reason  would  be  hard 
to  say — become  fashionable  amotiK  the 
Parisians  to  observe  the  external  forms 
o^  religion  ;  and  when  the  Parisians 
adopt  any  fashion,  they  don't  do  so  by 
halves.  The  streets  now  have  become 
a  perfect  rookery.  Black  robes  of 
every  cut  and  fashion,  shovel  hats, 
three  cornered  hats,  and  every  other 
characteristic  of  clerical  costume, 
abound.  The  churches,  on  Sundays, 
are  as  overflowing  as  the  theatres,  and 
as  brilliant  in  the  rank  and  fashion  of 
the  assemblies  which  fill  them.  Go 
to  the  Madeleine,  and  look  at  the  lux- 
urious velvet-covered  vrie  dieus^  and 
you  will  discover  the  rank  of  the  habitues 
Dy  the  names  of  their  owners  engraved 
on  the  pretty  brass  plates  attaelied  to 
them.  Madame  La  Duchesse  de  M — « 
Madame  La  Vicomtesse  de  N — »  Ma- 
dame La  Princesse  de  P — ,  &c.  &c., 
attest  the  rank  of  the  votaries  at  this 
fashionable  temple. 

Shops  have  been  opened  in  the  vici- 
nities of  all  the  principal  churches, 
pour  la  vente  det  objets  reltgieux.  In 
the  windows  are  displayed  rosaries,  of 
exquisitely  carved  beads  ;  crucifixes  in 
gold,  silver,  and  ivory,  beautifully 
sculptured ;  Agni  Deis,  Virgins  and  in- 
fant Saviours ;  ecce  homos,  missals, 
gorgeously  bound  in  the  richest  vel- 
vet, with  sculptured  crucifixes  on  the 
covers;  priests'  robes  of  the  richest 
cloth  of  gold ;  little  shrines  for  the 
private  closet  of  the  faithful ;  and  an 
mfinttely  various  assortment  of  like 
objects,  by  which  religion  is  rendered 
ornamental  and  externally  attractive. 

The  children  are  reminded  of  the 
observances  of  their  religion  In  their 
playthings  and  their  sweetmeats.  The 
toy  shops  exhibit  in  their  windows 
baby-chapels,  with  baby  altars,  shrines, 
and  crucifixes.  The  boy  who  used  to 
take  his  pocket  money  to  purchase  lit- 
tle soldiers,  now  buys  little  monks,  and 
the  gbrl  shows  you  her  doll  dressed  as 
a  sister  of  charity.  Sugar  plums  are 
formed  into  the  figures  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  Saviour,  and  priests  in  their 
robes  are  eaten  in  sweet  chocolate*  as 
images  in  sugar  are  swallowed  from 
the  crust  of  a  twelfth  night  cake. 

With  all  this  external  parade  of  the 
forms  of  religion,  there  is  at  the  same 
time  scarcely  a  seriooi  pretension  to 


any  real  or  deep  feelinff  on  the  subject. 
Even  among  women  tne  matter  begins 
and  ends  in  ceremonials.  Tn  the  actual 
practical  condoct  of  life  ail  this  reli- 
gion (if  it  can  be  so  denominated)  ex- 
ercises little  or  DO  influence.  Whether 
this  arises  f^om  the  fact  that  the  oa* 
tional  clergy  do  not  constitute  a  pro> 
minent  section  of  good  society  In  the 
country,  as  is  the  case  in  England,  we 
must  leave  others  to  determine. 

The  statistics  of  the  population  of 
Parts,  published  from  year  to  year, 
disclose  some  curious  facts  which  may 
aid  in  the  discussion  of  such  qnestions. 

It  appears  from  the  statistical  re- 
turns of^last  year  that  the  births  which 
took  place  in  Paris,  in  the  year  IB44, 
were  as  follows : 


LegitlflMte  childmi 
liltgiUntttt  children 


I0,UU 


Totel  aumber  orUrtiM    .    S1.SM 

These  figures  lead  to  the  astoundini; 
conclusion  that  thtrty-tico  and  a-ha)/ 
per  cent,  of  the  children  horn  in  the  we- 
tronolis  of  France,  are  illegitimate  *  * 

It  mav  be  inquired  in  what  condi- 
tion of  life  this  enormous  extent  of 
Concubinage  prevails?  Some  light 
mav  be  thrown  on  this  question  by  ex- 
amining the  proportion  of  the  entire 
number  of  illegitimates  which  are  born 
in  the  hospitals,  to  which  here  the 
poorer  classes  almost  invariably  resort. 

It  appears,  then,  that  of  the  total 
number  of  illegitimates,  there 


Bom  in  ivlrkte  houir*, 
Bom  in  the  hM|iitml*, 


S,7«l 

10.430 


From  which  It  follows,  that  alnire 
fifty-five  per  cent,  of  this  large  pro- 
portion of  natural  children  belong  to 
classes  sufficiently  independent  to  pn>- 
vide  for  their  comforts  in  private  do- 
miciles. 

From  births  let  us  turn  to  deaths, 
and  we  shall  obtain  a  result  scarrely 
h'ss  surprising.  The  total  number  of 
deaths  which  took  place  in  Paris,  in 
the  year  1844,  was  as  follows: — 


In  prWatr  }f>uM« 

.    K.-V. 

In    III*      lMM|.ttAl 

.     IU.U»| 

In  niiliUjj  hiMiiilAU,      . 

«•>% 

In  iiriMin*, 
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Oruu«la  to  the  Jiorfiw, 
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Hub  it  wenu  that  of  the  total  Hum- 
If'  vf  ftrwm  who  die  in  Paris,  very 
%e*.r^/ortjf  per  cr«l.  die  in  the  hasjit' 
tea, 
TIm  Improvement  of  the  general 
oforta  of  the  poorer  clasi^es  fn 
}  r  Aocty  vbicb  has  taken  place  i»ince  the 
Re  volatiootcombined  with  the  extensive 
u*»  q(  vaccioation»  U  exhibited  iu  its  cf* 
i:U  on  the  average  duration  of  life. 
Pt  the  statistical  retoms  it  appears 
tut  fur  the  last  t«entjf*seven  years  the 
ri:;u  uf  the  whole  population*  to  the 
Luxtbcr  of  btrthSf  is  33*4  to  1«  which 
f.ics  the  mean  duration  of  life*  during 
bit  period,  to  be  33  years.  By  the 
Uiitf  of  DaTiIlandf  it  appears  that  be* 
f  Tt  the  Revolution  the  average  dura- 
t..  o  of  life  WAS  only  27|  years,  which 
/  tcs  an  increase  of  19.  per  cent  on 
t^  length  of  life  since  the  Revolu* 

The  proportion  of  the  sexes  among 
t.'u-  diiUren  bonif  offers  some  curious 
s^i  bexplicable  circnmstances.  On 
tAAiOg  the  returns  of  births  from  1817 
u  I  r43y  it  is  found  that  the  total  num- 
:«f  (>f  boys  born  in  that  interval  was 

•  Mr7.4hi»,  while  the  number  of  girls 
«s«  12,0HU»776  ;  so  that,  of  the  whole 
&4wbcr  there  are  Oi  per  cent,  more 
U  T»  than  girls. 

but  Wc  U5  examine  separately  the 

t«o  dashes  of  legitimate  and  ilfegiti- 

'•iU  children. 

It  is  fiiund,  that  among  legitimate 

'Jrro,  1»k;|  boys  are  born  for  every 

'«»  girls;    while  amonff  illegitimate 

'-  i4r*n  104i  boys  are  bom  for  100 

<rrU.     In  the  latter  class,  therefore, 

'  .'f*  are  oolv  foar  per  cent,  more  boys 

''  ra  than  girls ;  while  in  the  former 

u  re  are  nearly  seven  per  cent,  more 

f  U'js. 

TUi  ratio  is  not  casual,  for  it  has 

•  •  Ti  fowl  to  obtain,  not  only  for  dif- 

rrrat  prriods  of  time  and  for  different 

;«rtft  of  France,  but  is  equally  found 

•  tbrr  countries  wh<»re  exact  statis* 
t  u  r«r<rdf  are  kept. 

It  H«fns  then,  that  a  greater  pro- 
>  ^Ujti  of  boys  are  bom  among  legiti- 

*tt  than  among  ille^timate  children. 
'^  *M  »trange  inferences  this  incontes- 
u. .  f  rftabiifthed  phenomenon  leads  to  I 
Ar*  «t  to  infer  that  the  solemnization 

•  marriage  produces  a  specific  phy- 
•  ^pcal  effect,  varying  in  a  determi- 
'  lit  oMaoer  the  sex  of  the  offspring  ? 
^e  Bttst  leave  this  curious  question 
u  the  hgftitj  to  flxplain*     Meanwhile 


we  must  assure  them  that  they  are 
absolutely  excluded  from  taking  re- 
fuge in  the  doubtfulness  of  the  fact 
itself  The  evidence  13  quite  incon- 
testable. 

If  the  intellectual  condition  of  the 
population  of  the  French  metropolis 
can  be  inferred  from  the  amount  of  in- 
tellectual food  prorided  for  themi  and 
apparently  enjoyed  and  voluntarily 
consumed,  it  must  be  admitted  to  have 
attained  rather  an  high  standard.  The 
first,  most  obvious,  and  most  abundant 
source  of  mental  information,  is  the 
daily  press.  Journalism  is  carried  to 
an  extraordinarv  extent  in  Paris.  Not 
only  is  the  number  of  newspapers  con- 
siderable, but  the  average  circulation 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Lon- 
don journals.  They  are  issued  at  a 
much  lower  price,  and  much  more  ex- 
tensively read.  The  annual  subscrip- 
tion to  the  principal  daily  papers  is 
only  forty  francs,  eaual  to  thirty-two 
shillings,  British.  These  papers  are 
published  daily,  including  Sundays, 
and  consequently  their  price  is  little 
more  than  one  nenny.  But  small 
as  this  cost  is,  tne  Parisian  rarely 
incurs  so  much ;  nor  would  a  single 
journal  satisfy  his  thirst  for  informa- 
tion. He  requires  to  see  the  journals 
of  all  parties,  and  to  hear  all  sides  of 
the  question.  This  object  is  attained 
easily,  economically,  and  agreeably,  by 
the  Cabinets  de  Lecture  or  reading 
rooms,  above  three  hundred  of  whi<m 
are  established  in  Paris.  The  admis- 
sion to  these  is  three  halfpence.  Here 
all  the  iournals  of  Paris,  great  and 
small,  all  the  periodicals  of  the  day, 
the  popular  romances  and  pamphlets, 
and  otner  works  of  current  interest, 
are  provided.  In  manv  of  the  better 
class  of  these  establishments,  the 
English  and  other  foreign  papers  are 
found.  Every  Parisian  above  the 
rank  of  the  mere  working  class  resorts 
to  these  rooms,  and  makes  himself 
an  courant  on  the  subjects  of  the  day. 
Besides  these  sources  of  daily  informa- 
tion, he  has  his  cafe,  to  which  all 
Frenchmen  resort  morning  or  even- 
ing, and  where  all  the  principal  jour- 
nals are  provided. 

The  aim  and  object  of  a  Parisian 
journal,  are  somewhat  different  from 
thobc  of  an  English  newspaper.  It  is 
less  the  vehicle  of  advertisements,  or 
of  mere  gossip,  such  as  accidents  and 
offences,  than  the  latter.     It  is  more 
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discursive^  and  affects  more  the  cha- 
racter of  a  review,  embf&cing  litera- 
ture and  the  arts,  as  well  as  politics 
and  miscellaneous  intelligence.  In 
a  certain  sense  it  may  be  said  to 
have  a  higher  intellectual  tone,  and, 
although  no  single  French  journal 
can  be  truly  said  to  be  as  perfect  a 
vehicle  of  general  intelligence  as  one 
of  the  leading  morning  papers  of  Lon- 
don, yet  this  deficiency  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  facility  with 
which  the  various  journals  are  accessi- 
ble. 

The  feuiUeton  is  a  department  of 
French  journalism  which  has  no  cor- 
responding branch  in  the  English 
press.  Here  the  writings  of  many  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  letters  of 
the  day*  more  especially  the  authors 
of  fiction,  first  are  offered  to  the 
world.  Here  are  also  found  literary 
and  dramatic  criticism,  reviews  of  .the 
arts,  and  a  general  record  of  the  pro- 
gress of  mind. 

The  number  of  journals  which  thus 
form  channels  of  popular  information 
in  Paris  alone,  is'about  forty ;  half  that 
number  bein^  daily  papers  for  politics 
and  general  mtelligence. 

The  intellectual  taste  of  the  Parisians 
is  manifested,  in  a  striking  manner,  by 
the  desire  they  show  for  attendance  on 
public  lectures  in  every  department  of 
literature  and  science.  Such  discourses 
are  accessible  gratuitously  in  various 
parts  of  Paris,  and  delivered  bv  pro- 
fessors eminent  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  knowledge.  Among  these 
ought  to  be  especially  mentioned  the 
lectures  on  astronomy  delivered 
throughout  the  season  by  Arago,  at 
the  royal  observatory,  and  those  on 
mechanical  philosophy,  given  on  Sun- 
days, by  the  Baron  Charles  Dapin,  at 
the  Conservatoire  des  arts  et  metiers. 
Each  of  these  professors  is  attended  by 
audiences  of  six  or  seven  hundred  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  from 
the  youth  of  sixteen  upwards. 

Of  all  the  class  of  public  professors 
coming  under  the  title  of  aduH  in- 
stTUctors,  Arago  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
remarkable,  and  we  might  even  extend 
the  comparison  bevond  the  limits  of 
France.  The  well-known  felicity  of 
Faraday  gives  him  a  high  rank  in  this 
species  of  teaching.  But  he  yields  to 
Arago  in  the  eloquence  of  language, 
and  what  may  be  called  the  literary 
qualifications  of  the  instructor.      If 


Arago  had  not  been  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sdences,  he  nigfat  hiv« 
preferred  a  fair  claim  to  adimsnon  to 
the  Academy  of  Letters  {LAeademk 
Francaise), 

As  a  member  of  the  Gbambar  of 
Deputies,  Arago  has  assumed  his  test 
on  the  extreme  left*  the  place  of  re- 
publican opinions  pushed  to  their  ex- 
treme limit.    He  is  a  violent  politidsD, 
and  will  go  every  length    with  bti 
party.     He  rarely,  however,  mooati 
the  tribune;  never  except  on  onestioiu 
on  which  his  peculiar  acquirements 
are  capable  of  throwing  light.   When- 
ever he  does,  the  Chamb^  is  hushed 
in  the  most  profound  and  respectfol 
silence.     There  are  no  interruptioDs 
either  of  approbation  or  dissent  snch 
as  even  the  most  eminent  parliimea* 
tary  speakers  are  accustomed  to.  The 
members  listen  with  inclined  beads  and 
inquiring  countenances.     The  strtn* 
gers'  gidleries  are  fiUed  with  respect* 
ful  and  anxious  spectators  and  hearers. 
The  stature  of  the  savant  is  above  the 
middle  size,  his   hair  ts  curled  s&d 
flowing,  and  his   fine  southern  bu5t 
commands  the  attention.     His  fore- 
head and  temples  indicate  force  of 
will  and  habits  of  meditation.    The 
moment  he  opens  the  subject  of  his 
speech,  he  becomes  the  centre  to  which 
every  look  is  directed*  and  on  which 
all  attention  is  fixed.      If  the  question 
is  complicated,  it  becomes  simple  as  hd 
utters  it.     If  it  be  technical*  it  b  re- 
solved into  the  most  familijir.     If  it 
be  obscure,  it  becomes  luminous.  The 
ignorant    are    astonished    that  what 
seemed  unintelligible  has  become  sud- 
denly self-evident,  and  the  dull  are 
charmed  with    the  consciousness   of 
their  awakened  powers  of  perception. 
The  gesture,  the  pantomime  of  the 
orator  are   captivating.      Flashes  of 
light  seem  to  issue  from  his  eyes,  hit 
mouth,  and  even  from  his  fingers!  He 
varies  and  relieves  his  discourse  by  the 
most  lively  diere^sions  and  welt-point- 
ed anecdotes  immediateW  arising  out 
of  the  subject,  which  a^orn  without 
over-charging  it.      When  he  relates 
facts,  his  language  has  all  the  graces 
of  simplicity;  but  when  he  unfolds  the 
niysteries  of  science,  and  develops  some 
of  the  wonders  of  nature,  his  speech 
rises,  his  st^le  becomes  elevated  and 
figurative,    and    his    eloquence    cor- 
responds with  the  sublimity   of  his 
theme. 


\^4fu] 
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Tk$  tffm^Xitf  of  AragOy  and  bin 
van  food  of  Mcallar  information, 
alviji  raadr  in  nii  mmaoTj,  and  avail- 
aUt  ht  firKcitooa  appltcation*  remind 
w  «f  tb*  qnalitiat  of  hu  friend  Lord 
Broog^Mm*  Like  the  latter,  Arago  ia 
a*fia|^t,  a  politiciasi  a  man  of  letters. 
lit  ia  perpetual  aecretarr  of  the  losti- 
tntc^  in  which  office  he  haa  produced 
rtmarhahlo  etogts  of  some  of  his  most 
nsiaeot  oootemporaries*  amon^  whom 
cm;  beoMDtSonedVolta,  Foamereand 
Wttl. 

One  of  tho  principal  avowed  instm- 
«»ats  for  the  intellectiial  advancement 
•f  the  peopio  in  France,  is,  the  drama. 
Whether  the  coonteractiog  evils  which 
attend  theatrical  entertainments,  pre- 
poodcnte  over  the  means  of  mental 
nsprovemeDt  which  thej  offer,  is  a 
qnselion  oa  which  some  difference  of 
epam  wQl^  no  douht,  prevail.  How- 
ever  this  ho  decided,  the  state  in  France 
nprds  tho  draoia  as  a  national  object, 
as  the  means  of  sustaining  and  foster- 
iag  an  important  branch  of  French  li- 
tcralare,  and,  in  a  word,  as  a  depart- 
•CBI  of  U$  hema  arih  as  well  entitled 
to  protectioa  and  encouragement  as 
paiatiog  or  aenlpture. 

iWe  are  within  the  barriers  of 
Paris  about  twenty-four  theatres,  per- 
Moeatljopeo;  moat  of  them  nightljr, 
JadadJag  Sunday.  Several  of  these 
«v  £reetlj  aupported  by  the  state, 
rsesiviag  an  annual  subvention,  of 
grvatcr  or  laea  amount,  and  being  oon- 
swjesntly  anbject,  in  some  degree,  to 
gwernatent  control.  In  defence  of  the 
aval  eflcct  of  these  places  of  public 
muaement,  H  must  be  said  that  none 
of  them  present  the  offensive  and  re- 
vollinr  scenes  which  are  witnessed  in 
the  ssJoons  wxA  upper  tiers  of  boxes  of 
the  Enriiah  theatres.  In  fact,  that 
chsa  Of  persona  who  thus  outrage 
tbcmcjt  ia  the  nlaee  of  public  amu&e- 
■eac  ia  Eaglaad,  dare  not  show  them- 
•tlvea  ta  snv  theatre  in  Paris.  In  that 
fMect,  al  least,  there  ta  a  wholesome 
niCigmtj  of  police  regulations.  In 
the  aadieocie  |)art  of  a  Paris  theatre 
thire  it,  ia  fact,  nothing  to  offend  the 
t?t  or  the  car  of  the  most  fastidious 


ne  princtpsl  theatre  of  Paris,  and 
that  to  whidk  the  state  attaches  most 
taportaaee,  b  the  Academe  Rcyale 
^  Jfajiyae,  commonly  called  the  grand 
fyera*  It  ia  here  that  the  art  of  dan- 
•^  is  caltttated ;  in  conneiion,  how* 


ever,  with  the  higher  class  of  opera. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  prices  of 
admission  are  considerable,  and  the 
theatre  accommodates  two  thousand 
persons,  and  is  generally  filled,  yet  such 
is  the  splendour  with  which  musical 
entertainments  are  produced,  that  the 
entire  receipts  do  not  amount  to  any 
thing  near  the  expenses  of  the  esta* 
bllshment.  The  annual  subscription 
allowed  by  the  state  to  this  school 
of  music  is  above  thirty-five  thousand 
pounds  sterling. 

A  second  theatre,  called  the  Onera 
Comique,  is  also  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  advancement  of  music,  and  re« 
ceives  an  annual  gprant  of  £10,000. 

The  gpreat  school  of  French  drama- 
tic literature  is  the  Theatre  Fran<^s, 
where  the  works  of  Racine,  Comeille, 
Voltaire,  Moliere,  and  the  other  gpreat 
dramatic  writers,  are  kept  continually 
before  the  public,  supported  by  the 
best  living  artists,  among  whom  Made- 
moiselle Kachel  at  present  holds  the 
Urst  place.  This  theatre  is  supported 
by  an  anual  j^ant  of  £8,000,  notwith- 
standing which  it  is  now  tottering  on 
the  brink  of  dissolution,  and  must 
come  to  a  suspension  if  the  state  do 
not  intervene. 

Exclusive  of  these,  all  the  other 
theatres  are  private  enterprises,  con- 
ducted independently  of  government, 
and  generally  attended  with  profitable 
resul  ts  in  a  financial  sense.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  dramaa  represented  at  them 
is  very  various,  and  in  some  instances 
exceptionable  on  the  score  of  moral 
tendency,  not  more  so,  however,  than 
those  of  the  minor  theatres  in  Lon« 
don. 

Among  the  means  of  intellectual 
advancement  enjoyed  by  the  Parisians, 
we  ought  not  to  omit  the  mention  of 
the  public  libraries,  of  which  above 
twenty  are  open  to  the  public  daily. 
It  is  impossible  to  refram  from  con- 
trasting these  admirable  institutions 
with  similar  public  establishments  in 
London,  not  only  as  to  the  facilities 
which  they  offer  to  the  public,  but  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  public  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefits  which  they 
present.  If  the  number  of  d«Iy  rea- 
ders at  such  institutions  be  any  indica* 
tion  of  the  intellectual  advancement  of 
the  people,  then  assuredly  our  French 
neighbours  have  ^eatl^  the  advantage 
of  us.  To  perceive  this,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  look  into  the  $alU  dej^ciure 
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of  the  Bibliotheque  Royale  any  morn- 
wg,  and  call  to  your  recollection  the 
reading-room  of  the  library  at  the  Bri- 
tish Museum.  Is  the  difference  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  different  state  of  mental 
advancement  of  the  people,  or  to  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  admission 
to  the  use  of  the  latter  library  ?  If 
this  last  be  to  any  extent  the  cause, 
the  sooner  these  restrictions  are  re- 
moved the  better.  In  Paris  the  public 
libraries  are  open  without  any  restric- 
tion whatever.  You  have  no  permis- 
sion to  ask,  no  introduction  or  recom- 
mendation to  seek,  no  qualification  to 
attain — not  even  a  name  to  acknow- 
ledge. Whatever  be  your  condition^ 
rank,  country,  language,  or  garb,  you 
are  free  to  enter  these  institutions  * 
write  on  a  paper  which  is  provided  for 
you  the  titles  of  the  works  you  wish 
to  consult  or  to  study,  and,  without 
further  inquiry  or  delay  they  are 
handed  to  you  by  porters,  who  are  in 
waiting  for  the  purpose ;  you  have 
convenient  seats  and  tables  in  rooms 
well  ventilated  in  summer  and  warmed 
in  winter,  with  ink  for  extracts,  and 
you  are  only  required  to  find  your  own 


paper.  The  number  of  readers  who 
avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  is 
enormous. 

While  means  so  ample  are  thus  pre- 
sented for  the  improvement  of  the 
understanding,  opportunities  for  the 
cultivation  of  taste,  and  the  refinement 
of  the  imagination,  are  not  less  pro- 
fusely supplied,  and  still  more  eagerly 
and  extensively  enjoyed  by  all  classes, 
including  even  the  most  humble  of  the 
operatives.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we 
have  only  to  make  a  promenade  of  the 
magnificent  collection  of  Versailles,  or 
of  the  museum  of  the  Louvre«  on  any 
Sunday  or  holiday,  when  the  working 
classes  are  free.  Those  who  in  Lon- 
don would  be  found  at  the  g^n-shop, 
of  at  the  smoking  bazaar,  are  here 
found  familiarizing  their  eye  with  th^ 
productions  of  RafiTaelle,  Titian,  Paul 
Veronese,  the  Poussins,  or  Claude,  or 
wandering  among  the  antiquities  of 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Egypt.  It  is  not 
an  overcharged  estimate  to  state,  that 
on  every  festival  day,  with  favourable 
weather,  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  of 
the  lower  orders  of  Paris  enjoy  them- 
selves in  thb  manner. 


LINES  ON  ST.  Patrick's  cathedkal,  dubLin. 

^Vhere  death's  rent  ensigns  hang  their  dusty  folds. 

And  dumb-mouthed  silence  her  dread  stillness  holds. 

There,  mid  heraldic  pomp  of  sword  and  plume, 

Enshrine  th'  eternal  memories  of  those 

Who,  men  among  mankind,  are  idols  in  the  tomb. 

Who  would  not  court  such  halcyon  repose, 

W''hen  from  the  pealing  choir  the  anthem  holv 

Breathes  thro'  the  aisles  a  requiem  melancholy  ? 

Nor  rev'rence  less  this  consecrated  pile 

That  dust  and  damp  its  shattered  walls  defile. 

Ambition,  honour,  glory,  all  but  claim 

The  common  tribute  of  a  sculptored  name. 

Where  death  itself  seems  holy,  and  the  air 

Is  thick  with  thoughts  divine  that  linger  only  there. " 


Phanlz  Tarlu 
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TIIK  OLDEST  OF   ALL   ALMANACKS. 


K%  oldaliDAoack  b  proverbiAllj  a  value- 
>w  (l<iciiiD«at ;  and  jet  a  person  can 
vsrccij  pern<e  a  very  old  one  without 
h  Hof  foioething  in  it  to  Interefit,  if 
•>-f  to  inttruct  him.     An  '*  old  alma- 
!.>.  \r  boveYer«  and  even  a  "  very  old 
iJmioack,**  maj  mean  very  diflferent 
tr/r.gi  in  the  mouths  of  different  per- 
%  nt.    Some  would  call  a  Watson's 
Almanack  of  the  reign  of  George  II. 
•  irry  old  one  ;  and  there  are  many 
In«hfliMi  w  ho  would  find  good  amuse- 
iiMit  for  an  idle  hour,  not  indeed  in 
li-^  calendar  it«elf»  but  in  its  accompa- 
BiiD«nts.  One  of  William  Lilly's  Epne- 
awfiM*,  t»<>  hundred  years  oId»  with 
iti  predictions  of  future  events,   de« 
•hc«d  from   planetary  configurations 
1^:1  ecliji«^«  would  be  interesting  as 
s£  slmanack  ;  and  a  still  greater  de- 
ifree  r»f  ctirio*ity  would  be  excited  by 
.s*  of  the  cheap  Dutch  almanacks, 
vl.irh  oar  ancestors  used  three  hun- 
!*•  1  years  ago  ;  or  by  one  of  the  illu- 
r.  toted  manuscripts,  which,  two  hun- 
dred years  before  that,  announced  the 
f^'tirals  and  the  weather  to  the  few 
«us  in   tbo<e  davs,  could  command 
«9:h  a  luxury.     Most  persons  would 
c  -.$:der  such  a  manuscript  as  this  a 
I'rr  old  almanack  indeed  ;  and  yet  it 
:•  s  mere  thim^  of  yesterday  by  the  side 
f  that  of  which  we  are  now  goinir  to 
•,'4k.     There  is  in  the  British  Mu- 
«  im  an  almanack,  which  wants  but  a 
**V  of  being  .KXK)  years  old  ;  which, 
Uiioic  been  used  as  his  monitor  by 
KHke  EgTDttan  of  the  olden  time,  was 
*'i.<^^d  with  him ;  and  has  been  dug  up 
I'i  thti  atl-exploring  age,  nnrolled,  dis- 
;l»T*d  to  the  public,  copied  in  facsimile 
f  r  the  benefit  of  the  »tttdent,  and,  in 
^.:;4.  read — to  a  great  extent  at  least. 

This  almanacK  is,  like  other  Egyp- 

tiin  msnuvrripts,  written  on  papyrus. 

It  IS  to  culamns  ;  and  of  these  twenty- 

£ie  tre  wholly  or  partially  preserved. 

'P'e  portion  of  the  vear  which  these 

f  Trtsio  brgtns  with  the  19th  of  Thoth, 

t£r  (Int  month,  and  ends  with  the  Idth 

"'  Parkoo,  or  the  -253rd  day  of  the 

]^v.    This  day,  however,  is  mention. 

M  K^ttf  hi^h  up  in  the  twenty-fourth 

"lumo,  the  remainder  of  it  and  the 

•.•foty-hfth  being  illegible.     It  is  pro- 

•able,  then,  that  thirty-eight  columns 


or  thereabouts  contained  the  whole  al- 
manack ;  unless,  indeed,  which  is  not 
unlikely,  there  was  some  additional 
matter  at  the  beginning  or  end.     The 
days  are  named  in  red  ink ;  and  the 
figure,  which  terminates  the  name,  is 
immediately  followed  by  three  charac- 
ters,   expressing   the   nature   of  the 
morning,  the  day  itself,  and  the  even- 
ing— as  prosperous,  indifferent,  or  ad- 
verse.    The  character  denoting  good 
fortune  is  written  in  black  ink,  the 
other  two  generally  in  red — a  curious 
instance  of  the  difference  between  Egyp- 
tian and  European  notions  in  many  re- 
spects ;  with  us  it  would  have  been  the 
reverse.     Most  days  had  the  same  cha- 
racter throughout,  out  there  are  excep- 
tions.     Thus  we  read — "Thoth  25 
G.G.M.  ;**  t.e.,good,  good,  middling; 
implying  that  the  evening  was  rather 
unlucky  ;  and  a  caution  is  added,  **  do 
not  go  out  of  doors  at  the  time  of  even- 
in^.'*     After  the  day   has  been  thus 
briefly  characterized,  observations  are 
made,  sometimes  verv  briefly,  at  other 
times  at  considerable  length,  which  may 
be  classed  under  three  heads.     Some 
relate  to  the  religious  ceremonies  to  be 
performed  on  the  day  in  question,  or 
to  the  mvstic  events  supposed  to  have 
happenea  on  if.     These  are  in  many 
cases  not  easily  separated ;   and  the 
latter  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  a  rea- 
son for  the  former.     Other  observa- 
tions are  in  the  nature  of  cautions 
against  doing  certain  things  on  certain 
days,  or  of  encouragements  to  do  them; 
and  others,  again,  are  predictions  of  the 
fate  of  children  who  may  be  born  on 
that  day. 

These  are  not  what  we  should  now-a- 
days  call  astrological  predictions.  There 
is  no  allusion  in  the  almanack  to  the  posi- 
tions of  the  moon  or  ofthe  planets,  which 
the  Egyptians  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count in  their  calculations  of  lucky 
and  unlucky  days ;  and  in  truth  there 
could  be  no  such  allusion  consistently 
with  the  nature  of  the  almanack ;  as 
it  was  not,  like  those  to  which  we 
are  accustomed,  intended  to  last  for 
a  single  year,  but  for  a  quaternion, 
or  period  of  four  years. 

In  order  to  explain  this  oUiervation, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  the 
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Egyptian  mode  of  coroputioff  time. 
In  the  early  period  of  their  nistory, 
the  Egyptians  used  a  year,  the  com- 
mencement of  which  was  determined 
by  some  phenomenon  connected  with 
the  sun's  annual  course ;  in  the  first 
instance^  probably^  by  the  cessation 
of  the  inundation.  To  this  year  the 
hieroglyphical  names  of  the  months 
were  adapted,  which  represent  phy- 
sical characters,  such  as  would  be- 
long to  the  months  of  a  year  begin- 
ning about  a  month  after  the  autum- 
nal equinox;  and  which  could  not 
have  been  g^ven  at  a  time  when  the 
year  was  a  wandering  one,  as  it  was 
m  later  ages.  The  intercalation  of 
a  three  hundred  and  sixty-sixth  day, 
which  sometimes  took  place  in  the 
fourth  and  sometimes  m  the  fifth  ^ 
year,  and  which,  in  the  absence  of  an 
authoritatiTe  national  calendar,  would 
occur  in  different  years,  in  differentparts 
of  Egypt,  was  found  to  be  productive 
of  so  much  inconvenience,  that  it  was 
abolished  by  a  law,  which  the  kings 
were  required  to  swear  that  they 
would  observe ;  and  thenceforward 
the  commencement  of  the  year  be- 
gan to  wander  through  the  different 
seasons;  returning  to  its  original 
or  normal  position,  when  the  months 
would  correspond  in  character  to  their 
hieroglyphic  names,  in  about  fifteen 
hundred  ^ears.  Now,  of  the  fes- 
tivals which  were  observed  by  the 
Egyptians,  some  were  connected  with 
eertatn  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  the 
consequence  of  this  alteration  in  the 
calenoar  was  that  they  fell  on  diffe- 
rent days  of  the  year  in  different 
years.  For  four  years  in  succession 
one  of  these  festivals  fell  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  suppose  the  first  of  Thoth ; 
in  the  next  four,  it  fell  on  the  second ; 
then  on  the  third,  and  so  on.  Other 
festivals,  on  the  contrary,  retained 
their  position  in  the  month,  whether 
that  month  fell  in  the  spring  or  in 
the  autumn.  These  fixed  and  move* 
able  feasts  would  be  continually  in- 
terfering with  one  another,  and  a 
calendar  was  needed  by  the  Egyp- 
tian to  instruct  him  on  what  days 
each  was  to  be  celebrated,  and  also, 
according  to  his  notions,  what  good 
or  ill  fortune  might  result  from  their 
different  combinations.  Such  a  ca- 
lendar would  serve  for  four  years; 
and  there  is  every  reai^on  to  think, 
that  it  never  served  for  more ;  but 


that  the  Egyptian  almanack-makers 
regularly  carried  forward  the  move* 
able  feasts  at  the  end  of  a  quaternion ; 
thus  making  them  to  go  round  the 
year  in  1460  years,  though  the  eaui- 
noxes  and  solstices  would  in  reality 
take  about  1500  years  to  complete 
this  circuit. 

Such  beinff  the  nature  of  an  Egyp- 
tian almanadf,  our  readers  will  now 
be  inclined  to  ask — for  what  quater- 
nion was  that  now  before  us  com- 
posed? This  question  may  be  un- 
derstood in  two  senses ;  and  in  one 
of  them  it  is  easily  answered.  At 
the  back  of  the  almanack,  there  is  a 
date  of  the  28th  Pharmuthi,  in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  Rameses  the  Great. 

The  almanack,  therefore,  was  in- 
tended  for  use  in  the  four  years  fol- 
lowing thb,  commencing  with  the  57  th 
of  Rameses,  whose  sixty-second  ^ear 
is  the  date  of  a  tablet  in  the  British 
Museum.  But  how  long  before  Christ 
was  this  ?  That,  too,  may  be  answer- 
ed  from  the  almanack  ;  and  it  appetrs 
to  us,  on  very  sure  grounds,  tnougfa 
we  anticipate  dissent  on  the  Wt  of 
those  Egyptian  chronologers,  who  are 
iring  with  one  another  as  to  how  hx 
the  reigns  of  the  several  kin^  may  he 
carried  back.  In  the  quatermon  which 
commenced  in  what  would  be,  after  the 
Julian  reckoning,  November,  ]767» 
B.C.,  the  summer  solstice  fell,  accord- 
ing to  astronomical  calculation,  on  the 
5th  of  Pachon,  or  the  245thday  of  the 
Egyptian  year.  This  was  about  the 
time  when  the  months  were  in  their 
normal  poution;  and  was,  therefore, 
about  the  time  when  the  wandering 
year  originated.  We  take  the  quater- 
nion to  have  commenced  in  this  year, 
because  the  ouaternions  of  the  canicular 
cycle  certainly  commenced  in  1323,  b«c; 
and  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that 
the  two  sets  of  quaternions  coincided. 
If,  now,  the  day  of  the  Egyptian  year 
on  which  the  summer  solstice  was  com- 
puted to  fall  be  noted  in  this  almanack, 
we  have  only  to  count  the  number  of 
days  between  the  5th  of  Pachon  and 
it,  multiply  this  number  by  four,  and 
subtract  the  product  from  1767 ;  snd 
we  shall  at  once  have  the  daie  before 
Christ  of  the  first  year  of  the  quater- 
nion. Whether  the  origin  of  the  wan- 
dering year  was  actually  in  1767,  a.c*, 
or  four,  eight,  or  twelve  years  earlier 
or  later,  makes  no  difference  in  this 
calculation.  In  the  latter  eaee,  indeed, 
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the  solBtice  would  have  fallen  at  the 
origin,  one,  two*  or  three  years  later 
than  the  day  named;  and  would,  in 
I767>  B.c.»  as  in  all  preceding  years, 
have  fallen  on  the  same  nominal  day  of 
the  year;  but  whatever  number  of 
years  was  taken  from  the  epoch  of  the 
wandering  year,  the  same  would  have 
to  be  taken  from  the  subtrahend ;  so 
that  the  remainder,  or  date  of  the  al- 
manack before  Christ,  could  not  be  af- 
fected. Now,  the  day  of  the  computed 
summer  solstice  is  virtually  g^ven  in 
the  almanack.  It  is  expresslv  stated 
by  Champollion,  that  the  palaces  of 
both  the  Memnonium  and  Medinet  Ha- 
boa  contain  bas-reliefs,  representing 
the  panegyry  of  the  summer  solstice ; 
and  tnat  one  of  the  principal  features 
in  these  sculptures  was  the  coronation 
of  Horus.  Mystical  birds  are  des- 
patched to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
heaven,  and  are  told  to  tell  the  gods 
of  those  quarters,  that  **  Horus,  the 
son  of  Isb  and  Osiris,  has  assumed  the 
crowns  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt ; 
and  that  (his  earthly  type)  King  Ra- 
metes  has  assumed  the  crowns  of  Up- 
per  and  Lower  Egypt."  In  accord- 
ance with  this,  on  the  ceiling  in  the 
Memnonium,  where  the  several  months 
are  represented  with  their  normal  cha- 
racters, the  coronation  of  the  king,  as 
Horus,  18  represented  as  falling  in  the 
month  Pachon,  the  normal  month  of 
the  summer  solstice.  We  think,  then, 
that  no  doubt  ought  to  exist  as  to  th^ 
connexion  between  the  summer  solstice 
and  the  mystical  coronation  of  Horus. 
It  18,  however,  noted  in  this  almanack, 
nnder  the  14th  Paophi,  or  44th  day  of 
the  year,  **  G.G.G.  This  is  the  day  of 
the  assumption  of  the  crowns  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt  by  Horus.*' 

The  solstice  had  then  advanced  fr'om 
the  245th  day  of  the  year  to  the  44th  of 
the  foUowing  vear,  or  164  days,  from 
1767  B.  c.  wmch  gives  1 1 11  b.  c,  as  the 
year  when  the  quaternion  commenced. 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  first  year 
of  Rameses  the  Great  began  in  1167 
B.  c. ;  and  as  it  is  expressly  stated  in 
an  inscription  at  Silsilis  that  his  3l8t 
year,  and  of  course  his  first  year, 
was  the  year  of  the  great  festival  of 
thirty  years ;  which  implies  that  the 
interval  between  the  epoch  of  the  dk- 
lendar  and  the  conmiencement  of  his 
reign  was  an  exact  multiple  of  thirty 
years ;  we  have  thus  a  new  argument 
for  the  epoch  of  the  calendar  being  in 
Vol.  XXVIII.— No.  164. 


1767  B.  c,  and  not  in  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring years.  On  this  subject,  we 
will  only  add,  that  it  would  not  at  all 
avail  the  advocates  of  a  more  extended 
chronology  to  suppose  that  the  actual 
solstice  was  intended  to  be  indicated 
in  the  calendar  rather  than  one  compu- 
ted by  quaternions.  The  actual  solstice 
would  not  fall  on  the  14th  Paophi  until 
about  twenty  years  after  the  date  above 
mentioned. 

It  would  be  highly  desirable  that 
some  other  almanack,  intended  for  a 
different  quaternion,  should  be  com- 

{:lared  with  this.  It  would  then  clear- 
V  appear,  which  of  the  Egyptian  fes- 
tivals were  attached  to  certain  days 
of  particular  months ;  and  which,  being 
connected  with  certain  seasons,  wan- 
dered through  the  different  months. 
It  is  very  probable  that  some  such  al- 
manack may  exist  among  the  yet  unex- 
amined treasures  of  many  European 
museums.  The  owner  of  the  present 
almanack  had,  no  doubt,  others ;  and 
nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  they 
were  buried  with  him  iilong  with  this, 
and  that  they  have  found  their  way  to 
some  or  other  of  the  great  collections 
of  papyri. 

We  will  now  give  a  few  specimens 
of  the  entries  made  in  this  almanack  in 
connexion  with  different  days.  The 
23rd  of  Thoth  is  marked  as  a  fortu- 
nate day  throughout ;  yet  no  incense 
was  to  be  burned,  and  no  hunting  or 
fowling  to  be  carried  on.  There  were 
other  restrictions;  and  it  is  in  the  end 
foretold  that  any  child  born  that  day 
will  not  live.  On  the  following  day, 
the  child  that  should  be  bom  would 
have  a  prosperous  life.  The  25th,  al- 
ready noticed  as  prosperous  in  the  two 
first  portions  of  uie  day,  and  middling 
in  the  evening,  was  the  day  of  the  ex- 
ode  of  the  Lioness  to  the  Eastern 
mountain.  It  was  to  be  a  dav  of  eat- 
\ng  of  beef  and  drinking  of  wme ;  and 
ofrerings  were  to  be  made  to  Osiris. 
On  this  day,  we  suspect  that  in  the 
present  quaternion  a  collision  of  a  fixed 
and  a  moveable  feast  took  place.  The 
lioness  of  Memphis,  whose  exode,  that 
is,  the  carrying  of  her  statue  from  the 
temple  and  back  agun,  is  mentioned  as 
to  take  place  on  this  day,  was  not  the 
groddess  of  Bubastis,  as  all  recent  wri- 
ters on  Egyptianmythology  have  made 
her.  The  name  of  the  latter  was 
Bast,  and  she  was  cat-headed.  The  Pe- 
khe,  or  lioness,  whose  proper  name 
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appears  to  have  been  Menhi,  U  dearly 
distioguished  from  her  in  this  almanack. 
The  word  Pekhe  is  etjmologicallj  cor* 
nected  with  f ahe,  the  German  name 
for  a  female  wild  beast ;  and  possibly 
with  an  English  word,  which  we  should 
be  sorrj  to  apply  to  so  venerable  a 
goddess.     The  26th  of  Thoth  is  bad 
throughout.    "  Do  nothing  at  all  this 
day.     This  is  the  day  of  the  combat  of 
Horus  and  Typhon."    It  is  added  that 
three  days    and   three    nights    were 
to   be  passed  as  travellers^  in  com- 
memoration of  the  wanderings  of  Isis. 
From  tbb  and  other  passages  in  the 
almanack,  it  is  plain  that  the  legend 
of  Osiris,  Typhon,   Isis,  and  Horus, 
was  received  by  the  Egyptians  in  the 
age  of  the  great  Rameses ;  contrary 
to   what  some  have  conjectured  on 
account  of  the  honours  paid  at  this 
time  to* Typhon.     The  honours  paid 
to  this    god  were  probably  confined 
to  the  military  caste.      He  was  the 
god  of  war,  identified  with  the  Phos- 
nician  Baal,  and  like  him  symbolized 
by  an  ass,  and  represented  in  the 
form,  or  at  least  with  the  head,  of 
that  animal.     The  father  of  Rameses 
the  Great  bore  a  name  implying  de- 
votion to    him,  Setei,  the  attached 
to  Set;  which  the  priests  who  pre. 
pared  his  sepulchre  changed  to  Osi- 
rei,  the  attached  to   Osirie.      This 
was,  no  doubt,  by  his  own  desire. 
He  was  willing  enough  to  be  a  votary 
of  the  beneficent  god  after  his  death  ; 
but  while  he  lived  be  would  be  a 
warrior,  in  the  service  of  the  ma* 
levolent    devil!       So    long    as    this 
warlike  family   retained  the  crown, 
the  name  of  Set  was  held  in  honour ; 
but  after  their  fall,  the  priests  shewed 
their  aversion   to  it  b^  defacing  it 
wherever  they  found  it,  as  on  the 
Flaroinian  obelisk,  and  on  the  statue 
of  Setei  IL  in  the  British  museum. 
On  the  following  day,  persons  are 
directed  not  to  pursue  any  game,  it 
being  one  of  the  days  of  Horus  and 
Typhon;  t.  s,  the  combat  between 
them  was  still  going  on.      Offerings, 
it  is  s^d,  should  be  made  to  their 
names  on  this  day.      On  the  U8th 
of  Thoth  a  remark  is  made,  which 
occurs  very   frequentlv.      **  If  thou 
seest  anything  at  all  this  dav,  it  will 
be  fortunate.**      The  4th  of  Paophi 
was  particularly  unfortunate.   A  jour- 
ney was  not  to  be  com  me  need  ;  and  a 
child  that  might  b»  born  w<>iild  die 


on  that  very  day.     A  penoo  born 
on  the  2drd  Paopbi  voald  be  killed 
by  a  crocodile,  and  on  the  27th,  bj 
a  serpent.      One  born  on  the  28th, 
would  have  a  happy  end.      The  13th 
of  Athyr  was  the  day  of  the  exode 
of  Isis.     A  person  bom  on  the  I4tb 
would  die  by  the  sword.     The  28tb, 
a  middling  day  throughoat,  was  the 
exode  of  Bast ;   a  child   then  bom 
would  die  within  the  year.     The  21st 
was  throughout  fortunate.      It  was 
the  day  of  the  panegyry,  or  festive 
assembly  of  Mu  the  son  of  Rig  t.  «. 
Light,  the  son  of  the  Sun.      It  wu 
the  day  when  Mu  and  Neith  were 
together  in  the  cabin  of  the  barge 
of  the  sun.  The  second  of  Chosac  was 
a  fortunate  day  throughout.     Every- 
thing would  turn  out  well.     All  the 
gods  and  goddesses  were  rejoicing  to 
the    celestial   panegyriea.      The  4th 
of  Tybi  was  another  fortunate  day. 
A  child  then  born  would  die  a  prince 
of  the  people.     This  ia  a  proof  that 
the  Egyptians  were  nott  aa  generally 
supposed,  restricted  to  the  rank  or 
profession  to  which  they  were  bora. 
Occasionally,  they  might  rise  to  an 
elevated  rank.      The   12th  of  Tybi 
was  middling  throughout.     Persons 
were  cautioned  against  looking  at  a 
rat  on  this  day.     On  the  17th  person* 
were  not   to  wash  themselves  with 
water.     The  20th  Tybi  was  another 
exode  of  Bast,  two  months  from  the 
preceding  one  ;   and  was,  like  it,  a 
middling  day  throughout.      Nothing 
was  to  be  done  the  whole  day.     The 
1st  of  Mechir  was  a  fortunate  day 
to  its  close.     The  gods  and  flfoddes^et 
had  a  panegyry  on  it.      The  Utb 
was  a  good  (lay  throughout.     It  wa* 
the  day  of  the  panegyry  of  Neith  at 
Sais.     The  Utb  is  marked  *'  B.G.G. 
**  Don*t  Ko  out  of  doors  before  day- 
light.     This  is  the  day  of  looking 
at  the  crocodiles  pursued  by  Typhon 
before  the   great   boat**      The  6tb 
Phamenoth  was  ^  the  day  of  the  Es- 
ode  of  Neith  in  Sais.  They  see  the  good 
things  of  the  night  at  the  third  hour." 
Probably,  this  was  the  feast  of  lamps 
which  Herodotus  mentions,  ii.  62.  Th« 
assembly,  he  says,  at  Sais  is  held  by 
night.      They   suspend   before  their 
houses*  in  the  open  air,  hunpe  fillrJ 
with  uiU  mixed  mith  salt,  o\er  iibul> 
a  wick  floats  and  burns  through  the 
night.      This,  we  may  suppose,  «i> 
lighted  at  the  third  hour.     Herodet^ 
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sajSy  that  on  this  night  all  Egypt  was 
illaminated ;  as  those  who  did  not  at- 
tend the  feast  observed  this  part  of  the 
ceremony  at  their  dwellings.  The  18th 
of  this  month  is  marked  as  the  pane- 
gyry  of  Netpe,  the  23rd  of  Horus*  and 
the  28th  of  Osiris.  The  5th  of  Pa- 
chon  was  that  of  Osiris,  the  Lord  of 
Tattou. 

Bat  we  most  not  exhaust  the  pa- 
tience of  our  readers.     Enough  has 


been  said  to  show  the  nature  of  this 
almanack;  and  while  it  remains  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  no  information  of 
any  value  can  be  expected  from  it«  be- 
yond the  fact>  which  we  have  set  out 
with  establishing,  the  true  date  of  the 
reign  of  Rameses  the  Great.  This, 
we  think,  it  fixes  on  sure  grounds ; 
and,  in  that  respect,  but  in  that  only, 
it  is  an  important  as  well  as  a  curious 
document. 


THE    MOTHE&S   GBAVE. 


BT  8ABAR  FABKBR, 


We're  kneeling  by  thy  grave,  mother,  the  sun  has  left  it  now. 
And  tinges  with  its  yellow  light  yon  glad  hill's  verdant  brow. 
Where  happy  children  sport  and  laugh,  with  whom  we  used  to  play. 
But  we  may  not  mingle  with  them  now,  since  thou  wert  borne  away. 

We're  driven  from  our  home,  mother,  the  home  we  lov'd  so  well. 
We  wander,  hungry,  houseless  oft,  while  strangers  in  it  dwell. 
And  seek  our  bread  ftrom  door  to  door,  sad,  comfortless,  and  lone ; 
Ah,  mother,  when  you  went  away  our  happiness  was  gone. 

We  pass'd  our  cottage  door,  mother,  for  still  we  call  it  ours. 
And  we  linger'd  by  the  garden  wall,  and  saw  our  own  bright  flowers. 
And  peep'd  into  the  window,  where  the  shadow  of  the  blaze 
Of  hearth-light  flickered  on  the  wall — ah  1  so  like  other  days — 

And  gleam'd  upon  a  little  child  with  sunny  curling  hair. 
Who  knelt  low  at  her  mother's  knee,  beside  our  old  arm-chair ; 
And  as  we  gazed  on  her  we  wept,  for  there  at  close  of  day 
•Twas  ours  to  kneel  around  thee,  while  our  lips  were  taught  to  pray. 

We  thought  upon  that  time,  mother,  and  on  thy  dying  bed. 
When  we  sobbing  knelt  around  it,  ere  thy  stainless  spirit  fled. 
When  you  told  us  you  roust  part  us  now,  for  God  haid  will'd  it  so, 
He  who  can  dry  the  orphan's  tear  and  calm  the  orphan's  woe. 

No  glad  hearth  have  we  now,  mother,  to  kneel  at  eventide. 

No  matron's  eye  beams  over  us  in  tenderness  and  pride ; 

But  daily  at  this  spot  we  meet,  our  bitter  tears  to  blend. 

And  pour  out  all  the  grief-fraught  heart  before  the  orphan's  friend. 

Oh !  were  we  by  thy  side,  mother,  so  quiet  in  the  earth. 
Reckless  of  blooming  summer  time  and  of  the  cheerful  hearth ; 
But  we  shall  follow  after^ah,  you  told  us  we  should  go 
j^Xid  meet oh,  joy  1— to  part  no  more,  nor  shed  one  tear  of  woe. 

We're  kneeling  round  thy  grave,  mother,  the  sun  has  left  it  now, 
It  beams  on  happy  children  as  they  sport  on  yon  hill's  brow  ; 
There's  none  to  mock  the  tears  which  flow  so  copious  from  each  eye, 
And  mingle  on  this  lonely  sodi  'neath  which  you  silent  lie. 


EiectioK  and  Adoration  of  the  P<^.  [A»8- 
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"itiaTim  V.Coixmti.    PoiT.  Max-    Krrint  pn  romnem  ooa  cir«  ■ 
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Thb  elMtion  of  uiothsr  Pops  bat  in.  coronction ;  mnd  Iha  motto  ("Tbotn 

due«d  HI  to  cftll  tha  KtleDtion  of  oor  thej  creaU  Ihey  odort'^  allude*  to  tb> 

reader!  to  the  medal  at  the  head  of  adoratiooi  ortheiiewl7-eleetad  pontiffi 

thi>  arljclfl,  and  to  the  mbject  it  Jlliu'  of  which  there  are  Mffral,  both  pre- 

trate*.     It  ii  the  Mcond  in  the  lerieg  cedieg   and   following   hii    enfhroni- 

of  Roman  medali  refnTed  to  in  a  for-  ment,  hii  conamnitioD,  and  hii 


mer  namber  (June,  184'J),  and  the  Be-  nation.     Of  all    theie  wrrmoDici  i« 

cood  alio,  of  Martin  V.,  with    whom  Ihejr  are  practised  at  preMDt  (for  ll  rj 

that  lericB  commenoe»,  and  who  was  have  been   increaied  in   munber  anil 

elected  io  1417.     It  wat  also  adopted  (Dlemnit;  from  time  fo  time)   tffidut 

by   hi*   aoccsMorf,  Eogeniiu  IV.  and  detail*  are  to  be  found  in  an  "Aocoiul 

Adrian  VI,  of  the  Court    of  Romei"  printed   io 

The  reverie  refers  to  two  different  Rome.in  ltt24.t    But  inatnd  of  qnot- 

ceremoniM.   ThederioerepreieDtstba  log  tfaCM  tediont  rc^ulatioti*   then- 


*  "  Serie  d«i  ConJ.  di  Madaglte  Ponti6d«,  Roou,  &c.  1824."  Fur  an  accout 
of  this  deicriptive  oatBloguo,  lee  oar  number  Tor  Juae,  IIMi. 

t  "RelaiioQe  della  Corte  di  Roma,  kc."  The  preralor;  notice  InfortDl  oi,  that 
thla  aoeoBDt  wat  Hnt  publithnl  b*  Giralamo  di  Loaado,  at  Braccianoro  In  IMI : 
rqirlnted  in  Venice  in  1702,  and  finally  corrected  and  rcdurpd  to  iln  present  tU'r 
*"t   Franrcico  Antonio  Zaccaria  t    and  poblithed  hj  Andrea  Toti,  in  Rome,  in 

765^  of  whieb  lait,  the  prcient  edition  (Rome,  1R34)  it  itated  to  be  a  failhrul 
rflprhit.  It  hai  the  rrgnlar  " reimprtmatnr.'  Thone  who  cannot  pronire  lliii 
work,  will  find  the  tame  lofonnation  In  a  work,  entitled  "  Tablean  He  laCoardr 
RoDip,''paTLeBt.  J.  A.  Prdatdo  Popelnnorcnt  XI.  A  la  Hare,  1707  {"orln  Ihi- 
"  Cenmooiet  et  contamn  Relirienttn"  of   Bernard  Pioard  (Amtterdan,    1721', 


I7( 


who  (rol.  i.  p.  *9)  quDlPs  the  ■•  tablean  "  (whtt 
iTtntlation  from  the  Italian  '■  Rclaiione  della  Cone  d 

\n  older  w 

"Libri  tn  

RooaiiK  Ecclesir,"  printed  at  Vvnire  io  I5I0,  with  the  approt>alii 
tiaB  Senate,  and  of  1^  X.,  to  whom  alto  it  li  dedicated  b;  the  compiler,  Chri*<'>- 
pbar  Marcellni,  tbea  Arcfablihop  elect  ofCorfn,  who  leum  (from  pan  rii.)  !<■ 
hare  taken  hit  detail*  oftbe  pope'i  elei4ion  fron  an  accnunt  of  that   of  Inmcem 
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^-iUee,  we  think  it  will  be  more  inte- 
resting to  our  readerflf  if  we  lay  before 
them  extracts  from  the  account  given 
hj  an  eye-witness  of  their  actual  exhi- 
bition in  the  case  of  Innocent  X.,* 
who  was  elected  in  September,  1644; 
iotrodncing  from  the  above  authority, 
as  we  go  along,  any  changes  that  have 
since  been  made,  so  as  to  give  the  ce- 
remonies as  they  are  now  celebrated. 

After  having  detailed  the  obsequies, 
&c.  of  the  preceding  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  the  writer  introduces  us  to  the 
carious  proceedings  for  shutting  up  the 
cardinals  in  conclave,  and  the  various 
other  contrivances  (all  prescribed  by 
previous  popes)  for  securing  the  mem- 
bers of  this  inspired  assembly  from  ex- 
ternal intrigues,  and  compelling  them, 
as  far  as  possible,  when  shut  up,  to  an 
honest  discharge  of  thdr  duty.  Of 
these  we  shall  give  a  few  samples. 

*'CERE]fONIE8  FKRFOBHBB  IN  THE 
CONCLAVE. 

"  All  those  before  mentioned,"  (viz. : 
fifty-four  cardinals,  including  *'  Pamphi- 
lio,  a  Roman,  "subseqaently  elected  pope) 
"being  entered  into  the  conclave,  went 
direct^  into  Pope  Sixtas  the  Fourth 
bis  chappelU  where  the  cardinall  Dean 
made  certain  prayers ;  after  which, 
every  cardinall  repaired  to  his  own 
seat,  and  there  sat  him  downe,  where- 
upon every  one  being  shut  out  of  the 
cnappell,  and  no  others  besides  the  car- 
dmalls  remaining  there,  but  Siguier 
Gioseppe  Franfanelli,  secretary  of  the 
Sacred  Colledge,  and  the  five  masters  of 
the  ceremonies,  the  bulls  appertaining 
to  the  creation  of  tho  new  pope  were 
retd  and  allowed  by  tho  said  secretary, 
and  by  Domenico  Belli,  and  Francesco 
Maria  Fabei,  two  of  the  masters  of  the 
ceremonies  ;  they  being  so  read,  the 
cardinals  one  after  another  swore  the 
observation  of  them;  afterwards  re- 
tiring to  their  several  cells,  and  having 


made  an  end  of  eating,  they  repaired 
again  to  the  said  chappell,  where  the 
Prince  Savelli,  perpetuall  marshall  of 
the  Holy  Church,  and  door-keeper  of 
the  conclave,  together  with  the  Lord 
Bonvisio,  derke  of  the  chamber,  the 
governor  of  Borgo,  and  many  other 
prelats,  which  were  all  deputed  for  the 
custody  of  the  passages,  took  their  oath 
before  the  caroinall  Dean. 

"  That  done,  all  the  cardtnalls  re- 
turned back  to  their  cells  to  give  au- 
dience to  the  Lords  ambassadors,  and 
the  titular  personages  of  the  court, 
untill  three  hours  within  night,  at  which 
time,  upon  the  ringing  of  a  bell  by  one 
of  the  masters  of  the  ceremonies,  they 
fell  to  immuring  and  doing  all  that  was 
needful  for  the  shutting  up  of  the  con- 
clave ;  which  being  finished,  the  cardi- 
nal dean  and  the  cardinall  chamberlain 
went  over  all  the  conclave  to  see  that 
it  was  thoroughly  walled  and  well  closed 
up  every  where,  and  thereof  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies  made  a  publick  in- 
strument; after  that  every  one  of  tho 
cardinalls  retired  to  his  cell,  none  re- 
maining within  the  conclave  besides 
themselves  and  their  conclavists  (where- 
of each  of  them  had  no  more  than  two, 
only  the  aged  and  infirm  had,  out  of 
grace,  three  granted  to  them),  saving 
the  lord  vestry  keeper,  with  his  adju- 
tant; five  masters  of  the  ceremonies 
with  their  servants,  the  secretary,  with 
an  adjutant;  Father  Valentino  Man- 
gioni,  a  Jesuit,  the  confessor ;  two  phy- 
sicians ;  a  chimrgeon ;  an  apothecary, 
with  two  adjutants ;  two  master  work- 
men, the  one  a  mason,  the  other  a  car- 
penter ;  and  sixteen  labourers ;  which 
were  elected  by  secret  votes  inclusive 
in  the  congreeations,  which  were  held 
in  Saint  Peter  s  Vestry  every  morning, 
before  their  entering  into  the  conclave, 
after  the  saying  of  the  masse  of  the 
requiem,"  &o. — ^page  161. 

**  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  WHAT  WAS  WITH- 
OUT THE  CONCLAVE. 

"First  of  all,  in  all  the  passages 


VIII.  (148i).  In  the  College  library,  there  are  copies  of  this  and  of  three  reprints 
of  it.    Coloipe,  1558,  1572,  1574. 

Older  agun  than  the  foregoing  are  the  various  "  Ordo  Romanus,"  collected  by 
Mabillonius  in  tho  second  volume  of  his  Museum  Italicnm  (Paris,  1689).  The 
latest  of  those  by  Peter  Amelius,  seems  (page  525)  to  have  been  compiled  about 
the  time  of  Gregory  XI.  (1370).  See  also  Burder's  Religious  Ceremonies  and 
Cnstoms.     London,  1841. 

*  "  The  Court  of  Rome,  wherein  is  set  forth  the  whole  Government  thereof,  &c. 
together  with  the  manner  of  the  now  Pope,  Innocent  the  Tenth's,  Election,  Corona- 
tion»  and  ridine  in  State  to  take  possession  of  the  Lataranese  Church,  &c.  trans- 
lated out  of  Italian  into  English  by  H.  C,  Gent.  (Henry  Cogan);  London,  1654." 
The  original  seems  to  have  been  some  edition  of  the  "  Relazione,*'  prmted  soon 
after  the  election  of  Innocent  X.,  with  an -account  anniepLed  (evidently  by  an  eye- 
witness) of  the  proceedings  on  that  occasion. 
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there  were  good  guards  placed  by  the 
Prince  Savelli,  as  keeper  of  the  con- 
clave, and  perpetual!  marshall  of  the 
Holy  Church ;  which  guards  never 
stirred  from  thence,  night  nor  dav,  un* 
till  the  creation  of  the  new  high  bishop. 
On  Saint  Peter's  Piatza,  foure  courts 
of  guard  of  Levaes  souldiers,  sett  there 
by  the  Lord  Don  Taddeo  Barberino,  as 
generall  of  the  Holy  Church,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Sacred  Colledge,  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  sea. 

"  Upon  the  stairs  of  the  Apostolicall 
Palace,  that  looks  to  the  Piatza,  the 
Switzers  of  his  holinesse  guard  made  a 
baricado  of  tables  with  two  courts  of 
guard ;  and  another  within  the  court- 
yard of  the  first  gate ;  and  on  the 
stairs,  whereby  one  descends  into  Saint 
Peter*8,  were  two  others  likewise. 

"  The  conclave  was  walled  up  by  the 
masons,  and  all  the  doores,  every  little 
crany,  together  with  the  ^eat  and 
lesser  windows  of  the  lodgings,  were 
close  made  up ;  leaving  on  the  top  an 
overturne  of  foure  or  five  hands  bredth, 
covered  with  linnen  cloath,  where  of 
part  was  nailed  downe,  and  part  of  it 
was  not. 

"  There  were  on  divers  parts  seven 
passages,  whereby  the  Dyet  entred,  com- 
ming  in  this  oraer :  first  of  all,  came 
two  of  that  Cardinall's  palfery  men,  unto 
whom  the  Dyet  went,  with  two  long 
purple-coloured  maces  of  wood  in  their 
hands,  having  their  master's  arms  on 
them ;  next  to  them  went  the  mace 
bearer  with  a  silver  mace,  and  other 
gentlemen ;  after  whom  came  the  lewer 
with  a  napkin  on  his  shoulder,  followed 
by  two  palferv  men  who  carried  cups, 
goblets,  and  cnafing  dishes  ;  two  others 
with  manchett,  and  two  others  with 
glasse  bottles  of  wine  and  water:  all 
which  went  in  rank  one  after  another, 
with  a  purple  coloured  mace  of  wood 
borne  before  them;  the  said  deputy 
prelates  who  had  the  charge  to  see  what 
entred  into  the  passage,  and  which  was 
changed  every  severalt  meale,  assisting 
at  every  passage,  and  diligently  search- 
ing every  thing  that  was  carried  in. 
As  soon  as  all  tne  dret  was  entred,  an 
apparitor  assisting  for  that  purpose,  in 
a  purple  robe,  with  a  mace  of  silver, 
•hut  up  the  passage ;  whereupon  the 
assisting  prelate  went  to  see  whether 
the  said  passage  was  well  shut,  and 
then  with  a  paper  sealed  up  the  lock ; 
the  like  was  done  on  the  inside  by  the 
masters  of  the  ceremonies.** 

"  CSRBMONIB0    PERFORMED   AFTER   THR 
SHOTTING   UP  OF   THC    CONCLAVS. 

**  In  the  morning,  after  the  shuttine 
up  of  the  conclave,  (he  deacon  cardinall 


celebrated  the  masse  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  gave  the  communion  to  all   the 
other  cardtnalls,  making  a  brtefe  exhort- 
ation  to  the  whole  sacred  coUedge,  for 
the  election  of  the  new  high  bishop,    la 
the  end,  after  many  scrutinies,  for  the 
space  of  thirty  and  seven  dayes  eon- 
corning  divers  persons,  and  the  vaeancic 
of  the  sea  for  a  month  and  seven teene 
dayes,  on  Thursday,  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1644.     The  most  eminent  Car- 
dinall  Pamphilio,  baring  said  his  ma5«« 
in  the  PaoUna  chappell,  according  as  he 
used  to  do  every  morning,  entr^l  with 
the  other  cardinalls  into  the  chappell  of 
Sixtus  Quartus,  and  seating  himselfe  in 
his  place,  the  masse,  pro  electione  Ro- 
mani  Pontificis  commenced,  which  was 
sung  every  morning  by  the  lord  vestry 
keeper.  After  which  began  the  scrutio/ 
for  the  most  eminent  Cardinall  Pam- 
philio, wherein  he  had  fifteene  votes . 
and    then    in  the  accesse,  thirty  and 
three  ;  the  said  scrutiny  continotog  for 
the  space  of  sixe  houres.     Aiterwards, 
the  said  chappell  being  opened,  the  lord 
▼estry  keeper  with  the  five  masters  of 
the  ceremonies,  and  the  secretary  entrtd 
into  it,  and  burned  the  schedules.  That 
done,  the  first  Deacon  Cardinall  Cape- 
rini,  and  (in  the  stead  of  the  Princ* 
Cardinal  de  Medici,   who  was  sick  of 
the  goute)  the  second  Deacon  Cardinal 
Barberino,  went  and  made  humble  >uiu 
unto  the  most  eminent  Cardinal  Paxn- 
philio,  that  he  would  accept  of  the  Pa- 
pacic,  according  to  this   election  that 
was  made  of  him  by  the  Sacred  Cul- 
ledge,  which  he  accepted  of,  and  took 
unto  himself  the  name  of  Innocent  th« 
Tenth.      Thereupon  the    two    deacvn 
cardinalls,  Barberino  and  Ginetti,  coo- 
ducted  him  to  the  back  side  of  the  altar 
of  the  said  chappell,  where,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  lord  vestry  keeper,  and 
the  masters  of  the  ceremonies,  be  was 
despoiled  of  his  cardinall'a  vectineots, 
and  attired  in  the  Papale  habit,  and  so 
they  placed  him  in  the  pontiflcall  seat, 
before  the  altar  of  the  said  chappell. 
when  the  cardinal  deacon  beginning  tir«t 
to  do  him  reverence,  by  kneeling  before 
him,  and  kissing  his  feet,  and  his  right 
hand,  his  holinesse  raised  him  up,  and 
gave  him  the  **  oscm/itm  /Htrts,**  both  on 
the  one,  and  the  other  cheeke;   after 
which  all  the  other  cardinalls  succes- 
sively did  him  reverence  in  like  manner, 
and    acknowledged    him  for  the  hi^h 
bishop.     Then  Cardinall  Barberino  and 
Si^ior  Domenico  Belli,  one  of  the  ma^* 
ters  of  the  ceremonies,   took   up    tl>« 
crusse,  and  while  the  music  of  the  chap- 
pell iunff  the  '  Ecce  sacerdos  nuignu*, 
qui  in  dtebus  suis  placuit  Deo,  et  in- 
ventus est  Justus ' — *  Behold  the  grra( 
high  priest  who  has  pleased  God,  and  i« 
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Umd  Jut  ** — Ihsy  ne&t,  hU  cmintnce 
foTMDOit.  to  tb«  lod^ng  of  the 
,  wiMrt.  hATiag  canted  so 
••  mtk  of  tbo  window  of  that  lodgine 
u  b«  broken  downe  ai  they  might  well 
liMM  throagh  it  with  the  crosae,  the 
rAfdioall  tboved  it  to  the  people,  who, 
with  great  desire,  stood  expecting  it  on 
the  Plalta,  in  sign  that  by  the  grace  of 
God  there  was  an  election  made  of  a  new 
high  bishop,  and  his  eminence, 
dVoieo,  dMiared  it  to  the  people, 
with  thaie  aosaing  words :  *  Annuntio 
▼ehis  gaadinm  magnnm,  habemus  pa* 
rMsewin—tissimumet  reTereudissimum 
bsoiaaffl  Joaonem  BaptUtam  Pamphi- 
li«a  ool  sibi  nomen  imposuit  Innocen* 
tjoa  <iMimnm.' 

**  Rerenpon  all  the  people  that  stood 
epoa  5t.Peter*s  Piatsa,fenout  into  great 
eedasMtion  of  Joy,  and  ran  npand  down 
Ihs  streeu,  striTing  a  vyo  who  should 
int  give  notice  of  it  to  their  friends 
end  kindred  s  so  that  there  was  nothing 
bet  sbonttag  for  jo^  everywhere — *  long 
Zt9  the  new  high  buhop,  long  lire  the 
kuese  of  Pamphilio;'  and  at  the  same 
lattaat  waa  the  wonted  sign  given  to 
(ko  Castle  8t.  Angelo.  which  shot  off 
si!  its  great  ordinance,  for  a  clear  deroon- 
•tration  to  the  wliolecitty  of  the  creation 
•f  the  new  Pope,  upon  the  thundering 
« hereof,  there  was  not  a  bell  in  all  Rome 
wUeh  waa  not  rung  for  Jov,  being  ac- 
leapsnyed  with  the  sound  of  drumes 
sad  tnuBfMts,  and  volleys  of  shot,  as 
v«R  fro*  the  foot  at  the  horte,  which 
ttaed  qnartercd  on  St.  Peter's  Piatta, 
tod  Avera  other  ptaeet.  To  conclude, 
•eeh  and  so  great  was  the  giadncsse, 
t«  ao  toagoe  is  well  able  to  expresse 
It. 

**  csasjioirats    pBaronmD  in  goihg 
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**  IHiQo  his  holinease  and  the  cardi- 
ftt&t  w^ra  making  a  collation,  and  re- 
poiing  tkcoiselves,  the  conclave  was,  by 
t  (real  moiber  of  masons,  everywhere 
sswaDed  and  unclosed;  after  which  the 
«trdiaaUs,  aforesaid,  went  againe  into 
the  said  chappell  to  make  the  second  ado- 
ratisa,  and  the  Pope  being  seated  upon* 
tkt  altar  la  his  pontiBcall  robes,  the 
4»a(«Q  eardtaall  began  first,  as  before, 
t«  4e  hfan  reverence,  and  then  all  the 
rest  of  the  cardinal  Is,  one  by  one,  did 
the  Gke :  that  ended,  the  crosse  and  the 


mu^ick  of  the  chappell  singing  divers 
anthems,  and  going  before,  the  Pope 
was  carried  In  a  pontiBcale  ohair  to 
Saint  Peter's,  where,  being  placed  on 
THE  HIGH  ALTAR,  he  was  the  third  time 
reverenced  by  all  the  cardinalls,  in  the 
manner  as  aforesaid,  the  musick  of  the 
chappell  singing  in  the  meantime,  '  Te 
Df.um  Laudamus,  *  &c.,  which  once 
finished,  together  with  the  Cardinairs 
Adoration^  the  deacon  cardinal  read 
*  in  Comu  Epistolae,'  certain  verses  and 
prayers  concerning  the  new  hiffh  bishop, 
who  ail  the  while  eat  upon  the  altar ;  from 
whence  descending,  he  turned  himself 
to  the  people,  and  gave  them  his  bene- 
diction ;  and  then  going  out  of  the  said 
church,  with  the  said  cardinalls,  whom 
he  saluted  on  every  side  of  him  as  he 
went  along,  he  put  himself  into  a  close 
pontificale  chair,  and  so  was  carried  to 
bis  lodgings  with  a  great  train  of  at- 
tendants." 

Referring  to  the  description  of  this 
extraordinary  proceeding  as  it  is  at 
present  conducted*  we  find  it  thus  set 
forth— 

*'  His  holiness,  elevated  by  his  chair- 
bearers  in  his  pontifical  chur,  and  pre- 
ceded by  the  cross  and  by  the  choir  of 
the  chapel,  chaunting  Ecce  Sacerdos 
Magnus,  qui  in  diebns  suis  placuit  Deo, 
et  inventus  est  Justus.  *  Behold  the  great 


high  prieit  who  hae  been  well  pleating  to 

'  uoiipge,  ai 
Swiss  Guards,  is  borne  into  the  Basilica 


Oodf  and  found  just,*  accompanied  by'the 
Holy  CoHcge,  and  surrounded  by  the 


of  St.  Peter.  Arrived  at  the  chapel  of 
the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  he  descends, 
kneels,  and  prays  for  a  short  time; 
thence  he  is  carried  to  the  high  altar 
where  he  offers  a  short  prayer  in  front 
of  the  confession  of  the  apostles,  after 
which  he  ascends  the  altar,  and  seats 
himself  upon  the  middle  of  it.  Imme- 
diately the  most  eminent  the  dean  gives 
out,  and  the  choir  takes  up,  the  '  Te 
Deum  Laudamus/  while  he  is  being  a 
third  time  adored  by  the  cardinals.  This 
adoration  being  terminated,  the  same 
most  eminent  dean  repeats  the  prayers 
and  supplications  for  the  new  pontiff, 
who  afterwards  descends  from  the  altar 
on  its  step,  lays  aside  his  mitre,  and,  in- 
clining the  cross,  bestows  on  the  ereat 
multitude  of  people  there  assembled,  hit 
first  benediction,  'f 


*  The  original  £nglitb,  In  this  sentence,  is  *'  before**  not  upon  the  altar.  But 
ihim  amst  be  a  mistake,  probably  of  the  translator ;  for  the  account  published, 
UMC  Md  faferied  to  above  (note  page  192),  as  well  as  all  the  later  ones,  place 
tht  fopa  00  tba  altar  during  this  adoration,  as  well  as  during  that  In  St. 
Pttsr's, 

t  **  9ita  Santit^  poscia  atxata  in  sedia  gestatona  dai  Parafrenicri  Pontifici 
yri padtta  dalla  croce,  eda'musici,  che  cantano  ecco  Sacerdos  Magnus,  accom- 
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Let  U.S  pause  for  a  moment  to  con- 
sider this  strange  spectacle.  Is  not 
the  first  suggestion  of  the  mind,  one 
not  merefy  of  surprise^  but  of  incre- 
dulity ?  Do  we  not  involuntarily 
ask  ourselves ;  can  this  account  be 
true  ?  Is  it  possible  that  in  this  en- 
lightened  age  such  a  scene  is  ever 
exhibited  in  any  place  of  Christian 
worship?  Do  thev,  indeed^  in  the  so- 
called  capital  of  tne  Christian  world, 
carry  a  miserable«  sinful  mortal  in 
proud  procession  into  the  temple  of 
the  living  God,  announce  his  approach 
as  the  advent  of  that  Great  High 
Priest,  who  alone  was  found  just  and 
well  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  Omnis- 
cient Holiness ;  place  him—the  onlv 
one  seated  and  covered — on  the  High 
Altar,  while  thousands  bareheaded  and 
prostrate  offer  him  the  homage  due  to 
the  Most  High,  and  chaunt  to  his  ho- 
nour the  hymn  consecrated  during  ages 
to  the  praise  of  the  triune  God  ?  Yes, 
alas  I  it  is  but  too  true !— him  whom 
they  themselves  have  chosen,  they 
worship;   ''whom  they  create,   him 


they    adore" — "  Quern    creant*  ado- 
rant." 

But  it  may  be  said,  perhaps  all  this 
is  nothing  more  than  ft  temporal  ho- 
mage to  their  newly-elected  sovereigQ, 
similar  to  that  which  is  offered  to  other 
crowned  heads?  Would— we  say  it 
with  the  utmost  sincerity — ^would  that 
a  dispassionate  oonsiderfttion  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  of  their 
own  authorized  statemente  on  this 
matter,  could  permit  us  to  adopt  anch 
an  explanation.  We  shall  offer  bat 
a  few  words  on  each  of  these  points. 

First,  that  all  this  homage  is  render- 
ed to  his  pontifical,  and  not  to  his 
royal  authority  is  evident  from  the 
simple  fact,  that  it  is  offered  befott  his 
coronation,  which  seldom  takes  place 
till  eight  days  afterwards,  and  which 
is  celebrated  outside  the  charoh.  It  is 
on  this  latter  occasion  then,  if  on  any, 
that  the  above  distinction  mig^t  be^ 
plied ;  and  it  so  far  holds,  tliat  where- 
as on  the  High  Altar  he  wears  his  mi- 
tre, the  symbol  of  his  pontificate,  at 
his  coronation  he  is  only  inrested  with 


Sagnata  dal  Sa^ro  Collegto,  ed  attorniata  dalle  euardie  svicxere  viene  oondottm  alia 
lasilicadi  S.  rietro.  Uianta  alia  cappella  del  Santissimo  Sagramento  sceode, 
genuflette,  ed  era  per  poco,  indl  portata  all'  Altar  Maggiore  fa  breve  oraxiono 
innanzi  alia  confessione  degli  apostoli,  la  quale  terminate  ascende  all'  altare,  si 
pone  a  sedere  sul  mezso-del  medesimo.  Immediatamente  dopo  rEminentissiao 
decano  intuona  il  Te  Deum  laudamus,  che  li  cantor!  di  cappella  proseguisoono,  e 
viene  adorata  per  la  terza  volta  dai  cardinalL  Terminata  i'adoraxtone,  lo  ttesso 
Eminentissimo  decano  recita  le  prcci,  ed  oraxioni  sopra  il  nuovo  pontefioe,  11  qnale 


scondo  poi  su  la  pradella  dell'  altare,  deoone  la  mitra,  ed  incbinala  Im  mce 
benedicc  la  prima  volta  la  gran  foUadel  popolo  ivi  concorso. **-./{« 
pp.  1 14,  1 


apr 
15. 


^lUlaziont^  Ice.,  vol.  L 


In  1707.  it  is  thus  described — **  Le  Pxpe  vient  ensnite  port^  dans  son  siege  Ponti- 
fical, sous  un  grand  Dais  rouge,  embelli  de  franges  d*or.  8es  ^tafiers  le  metteot 
8UR  LE  Grand  Autel  de  Saint  Pierre,  oi^  les  cardinaux  Tadorent  pour  la  troisieiBe 
fois ;  et  apres  eux  les  ambassadenrs  ^e%  princes,  en  presence  dune  mfinite  de  people 
dont  cette  vaste  Eglise  est  remplie  Jusques  aa  bout  de  son  portique.  On  cbante  ie 
Te  Deum  Laudamus.  Puis  lo  Cardinal  Doyen  dit  lea  versets  et  oraisona  mar- 
quees le  ceremonial  Romain ;  ensuite  on  descendn  le  Pape  sur  le  Marche  pi«  de 
1  Autel,  un  Cardinal  Diacre  lay  6te  la  mitre,  et  il  benit  solennellemcnt  le 
peuple,  &c.** — Tableau,  tec,  page  66.  Picardt  Ceremoniee  RtUgiewiee^  voK  t 
pp.  49,  50. 

The  following  describes  it  in  1484 — «  Pontifex  novas  pnseedente  cmce  et  cardi* 
naUbus  ad  ecclesiam  Sancti  Petri  desoendit,  et  prostratus  ante  altare  sine  autra 
alifjuamdiu  orat,  agitoae  gratias  Deo,  et  beatit  apostolis.  Turn  snrgens  k  cardi- 
nalibus  super  altare  aa  sedendam  constituitur  com  mitra :  et  prior  eptscopontm 
genuflexus  incipit  Te  Deum  Laadamus ;  qaem  hvmnum  cantorcs  prosequonter. 
Interim    cardinales  pedes    clecti,  manujt,    et  os 'deosculantur   servato  ordine : 

2aod  et  alii,  qui  adsunt  pra»lati  et  nobiles  faciont,  lie    *     *     *     His  sonratts 
cscendtt  eleclus  de  altari,  et  versus  ad  pogplum  aolemntter  benedidt,*'  &c.^- 
Libri  tres,  p.  8. 


oouli 

rKe 


This  last  account  was  compiled  about  14S4  (Ifde  supra,  note,  p.  192).  The  **  Ordo 
Romanus*'  of  Peter  Amelius,  compiled  about  1370  (vide  same  nole^  does  no/  place 
the  Pope  on  the  altar.  Hence,  this  part  of  t5e  ceremony  must  have  been  Intro* 
duced  m  the  intervening  period. 
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the  Tinra,  the  symbol  of  hi.s  temporal 
power.  • 

But  eTen  on  this  occasion  such  an 
explanation  is  virtually   rejected  by 
Roman  writers*  and  at  Rome  itself. 
They  plainly  tell  us  that  all  homage 
offered  to  the  Pope  is  rendered  to 
him  not  as  the  insignificant  ruler  of 
a  petty  principality^  but  in  a  much 
higher  capacity.      They  affirm  that 
"the  adoration  of  the  Pontiff^  and  the 
kissing  of  his  feet^  is  founded  on  exam- 
ples from  the  Old  Testament,"  and  like- 
wise from  others  in  the  New,  *'  thus  of 
the  two  women*' (in  the  Gospel)  "who 
only  regarded  the  Messiah  as  a  prophet, 
one,  neyertheless,  kissed  his  feet,  wiped 
them  with  her  hair,  and  perfumed 
them  $  and  the  other  touched  the  hem 
of  his  garment,  to  obtain  a  cure  for 
her  incurable  malady.     It  is,  there- 
fore, mnch  more  the  duty  of  those 
who  hare  embraced  Christianity,  in- 
structed by  the  example  of  these  wo- 
men, to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  as  the  Vicar  and  Locum  tenens 
of  Jesus  Christ  "f 

Surely,  then,  such  obeisance  cannot 
be  interpreted  as  a  mere  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  temporal  sovereignty  over 
the  Papal  States,  but  as  at  all  times 
and  places  the  recogrnition  of  his  being 
personally  invested  with  the  authority 
and  dignity  of  Christ  himself.      If, 


then,  it  be  possible  to  attach  different 
degrees  of  honour  on  different  occa- 
sions, to  acts  of  homage  similar  in 
themselves,  and  offered  to  him  in  the 
same  capacity,  we  must  seek  in  the 
circumstances  attending  those  occa- 
sions for  the  means  of  determining 
their  comparative  value. 

At  the  moment  of  his  coronation, 
when  he  assumes  only  his  temporal 
tiara,  he  is  addressed  as  ''  the  Father 
of  Kings  and  Princes,  the  Ruler  of 
this  world,  and  the  Vicar  on  Earth  of 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"}  and  thus 
he  is  instructed  that  his  temporal  do- 
minon  extends  over  all  terrestrial 
kingdoms.  What  meaning,  then,  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  homage  ren- 
dered to  him,  when  assuming  his  higher 
dignity  and  wearing  his  pontifical  mitre, 
he  sits  covered  on  the  high  altar, 
beholds  multitudes  prostrate  around 
him,  and  hears  the  chaunt  arise,  *'  We 
praise  thee,  O  God ;  we  acknowledge 
thee  to  be  the  Lordl"  What  else 
must  we  think  of  him  who  accepts 
such  homage,  but  that  he,  "  as  God, 
sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing 
himself  that  he  is  God." 

Nor  is  this  assumption  of  authority, 
and  this  reception  of  homage,  confined 
to  the  head  of  the  hierarchy.  By  the 
office  of  the  mass,  it  is  extended  to 


*  "  E  Coronate  il  Papa  di  Tiara,  Triregno  detta,  perch^  formata  di  tre  corone 
ricahissime  I'una  imposta  all  altra.  Usa  la  mitra,  in  segno  del  Pontificato,  ed  il 
regno  in  segno  d*impero  e  dominio  .  ,  ,  .  h  chiamata  regno,  percioch^  non  era 
allora  fregiata  se  non  di  una  sola  corona." — Relazione,  vol.  i.  p.  135,  note. 

Whoever  wishes  to  see  an  account  of  the  triple  crown,  and  of  the  various 
symbolical  meanings  attributed  to  it,  may  consult  Bonani  under  the  Medal  we 
are  oonsidering. 

t  **  Oiuseppe  Stevano  nel  suo  trattato  '  De  adoratione,  et  osculatione  pedum  S. 
Pontificis ;'  *  ^  mostra  essere  questo  rito  fondato  sopra  gli  esemp  j  dell  'antico 
Testamento ;  e  che  siccome  di  due  Donne,  le  quale  non  niconoscevano  11  Messia, 
che  come  Profeta  inviato  dal  Cielo  per  sienificare  agli  nomini  la  volenti  del  Sig- 
nore,  nna  gli  baeid  i  piedi,  gUeli  ascingo  co  'capeui,  e  glieli  profumo ;  e  Taltra 
tocco  le  frange,  ch'  erano  al  basso  della  veste  di  lui  per  ottenere  guarigione  da 
malore  incurabile :  cosi  ^  dovere  di  quelli,  che  hanno  abbracciato  il  Cristianesimo, 
ammaestrati  dell  'esemplare  di  queste due  femmine,  di  bacciare  ilpiede  al  Romano 
Pontefice.  ch'  i  Vicario  e  'Luogotenente  dl  Gesii  Cristo." — itelazione,  vol.  1. 
pp.  153^.  To  the  same  effect  the  compiler  of  the  **  Tres  libri,"  in  1484,  (p.  cxx)  :~ 
**Romann8  Pontifex  nemini  omnium  mortalium  reverentiam  facit  assurgendo 
minifeste,  aut  caput  indinando,  sen  detegendo  *  *  *  Omnes  mortales,  et  prse- 
sertim  Christi  fideles,  cujuscnnque  dignitatis  et  ^rseeminentiso,  cum  primnm  in 
conspedam  Pontificis  adveniunt,  distantibus  spaciis  ter  debent  ante  ilium  genu- 
fiectere,  et  in  honorem  salutoris  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  cujus  vices  in  terris  gerit,  ejus 
pedes  oscular],"  &c. 

t "  U  primo  Cardinale  Diacono  gli  pone  in  capo  11  Triregno,  dicendo :  Accipe 
Tiaram  tribus  ooronis  ornatam,  et  seias  Patrem  Te  esse  Princi^um,  et  Regum, 
Rectorem  orbis,  in  Terr4  Yicarium  Salvatoris  nostri  Jesu  Christi,'*  &c.— i6<</. 
135. 
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everj  officiating  priest^  and  intfodnced 
into  every  dhureh  throughout  Roman 
Catholic  Christendom. 

But  this  is  a  subject  beyond  our 
sphere,  and  one  therefore  on  which 
we  will  not  enlarge  farther  than  to 
show^  by  one  extract,  that  we  do  not 
make  assertions  at  random.  This 
shall  be  taken  from  the  most  un- 
doubted authority^  viz.,  the  Catechism 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  from 
that  part,  which  explains  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass,  and  defines  the  character 
of  the  officiating  priest.  This  is  done 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

"And  there  is  one  and  the  same 
priest,  Christ  the  Lord ;  for  the  minis- 
ters that  make  this  sacrifice,  underao, 
not  their  own  but  the  person  of  Chriat^ 
when  thev  consecrate  his  body  and  blood; 
as  is  evident  from  the  very  words  of  the 
Consecration,  for  the  priest  says  not. 
This  is  Christ's  body  :  hot  This  is  my 
body ;  that  is,  bearing  the  person  of  Christ 
our  Lord,  he  changes  the  substance  of 
the  bread  and  wine  into  the  true  sub- 
stance of  his  body  and  blood."* 

How  deeply  this  doctrine  is  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy,  may  be  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  learned  and  pious  Ma- 
sillon,  who,  in  his  truly  spirit-stirring 
addresses  to  the  clergy  under  his 
charge,  frequently  invokes  the  belief 
of  it,  as  the  most  universal  and  stimu- 
lating motive  to  clerical  zeal  and  de- 
votedness.  Thus  he  reminds  them 
that — 

'*  There  is  nothing  more  sublime  or 
venerable  on  earth,  than  to  exercise,  in 


the  room  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  function^ 
of  his  eternal  priesthood."    .... 

And  again, 

<*  We  know,  that  in  all  our  ofiee§  we 
put  on,  so  to  speak,  the  person  of  Jesas 
Christ ;  we  are  the  meoiators  bctw«ra 
God  and  Man  ;  and  we  continoe,  in  hii 
place,  the  ministry  of  thdr  recoadlii* 
tion." 

And  from  the  same  doctrine,  whil« 
rebuking  clerical  immorality,  he  bor- 
rows the  deep  colouring  of  the  follow* 
ing  picture,  orawn,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, with  a  master's  hand  :^ 

"  Behold  then,  without  exaggeration, 
behold  the  position  of  a  bad  pastor.  He 
is  by  anticipation,  that  wkon  of  ttii,  of 
whom  St.  Paul  speaks,  seated  in  th« 
temple  of  God,  to  declare  war  Bgaio<<t 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  snatch  souls  from 
him,  even  at  the  foot  of  the  altars  rtiMd 
to  sanctify  tbem."t 

Such  were  Massillon's  visions  of 
priestly  poiter ;  strange  that  while 
gazing  on  them,  he  should  quote  the 
apostolic  prediction,  and  never  suspect, 
tnat  its  fulfilment  would  eonsist,  not  in 
the  ahme,  but  in  the  OMtumption  of  such 
powers. 

But,  omitting  any  further  remarks 
as  to  doctrine  or  prophecy,  8ngge5te<i 
by  the  foregoing  facts,  we  cannot,  m 
justice  to  the  best  interests  of  soctetT, 
withhold  two  practical  observations.* 

What  must  be  the  result  wherever 
an  implicit  belief  in  the  preceding  ns- 
sumptions  of  priestly  power  prevails' 


*  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  faithfully  translated  into  Enjrliah  bv  per- 
mUsion.     Dublin,  1816  (page  202).  -^  j  r- 

The  following  is  the  Latin  original,  as  taken  from  a  copy  purchased  at  Rome  ia 
1842,  and  printed  at  Bassani,  1825.  *•  Sed  unos,  etiam  atque  Idem  saoerdos  e«t 
Christusdominus:  nam  ministri  qui  sacrificium  faciunt,  non  mow,  sedChristipersonsm 
suscipiunt,  id  quod  et  ipsius  consecrationis  verbis  ostenditur  :  neque  enim  sac«r<l<>« 
inquit ;  hoc  est  Corpus  Christi ;  sed.  Hoc  est  Corpus  meum  t  ptrsonam  rideUctu 
dominigerens  panis  et  vini  substantiam,  in  veram  ejus  corporis  et  sanguinis  sub- 
stantiam  convertit." 

t  "  Comme  il  n'est  rien  de  plus  grand,  et  de  plus  auguste  sur  la  terre,  qD<» 
d*exercer,  k  la  place  de  Jesus  Christ  les  fonctions  de  son  sacerdoce  eteroei  ?<*  *  ^  * 
"  Nous  savons  que  dans  toutes  nos  fonctions,  nous  revetons,  pour  ainsi  dire*  U 
persoune  de  Jesus  Christ;  nous  sommes  les  Mediateursentre  Dieu  et  les  homn«4. 
et  nous  continuous  i  sa  place  le  Minist^re  de  leur  reconciUation.**-~Jhras»^.  Co*. 
ferenees  et  Discours  Synodaur.     Paris,  177&     Tom.  iii.  p.  102. 

**  Voila  cependant,  sans  outrer  discours,  voila  I'^tat  d'un  aauvab  Pasteur ;  i! 
est  d*avance  cet  homine  de  p^che,  dont  parle  Saint  Paul,  assis  dans  le  tempK*  <lr 
Dieu  pour  declarer  la  guerre  k  Jesus  Christ,  et  venir  lu  enlerer  \t%  ames  jusqa' 
aux  pieds  des  autcls  elevea  poor  les  sanctlHer Ibid,  p.  25. 
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What  but  the  most  servile  submission 
of  mind  and  body  to  those  supposed  to 
be  invested  with  such  authority  ?  And 
vrhensuch  menasMassillon — one  of  the 
sincerest  members  and  brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  Roman  Catholic  commu- 
nion— could  think  and  argue  in  the 
above  manner^  what  effect  must  the 
doctrine  he  announces  produce  on  the 
ignorance  and  superstition  that  usually 
pervade  the  lower  orders  ?  How  can 
these  orders  be  saved  from  such  an 
effect  but  by  rescuing  them  from  the 
hands  of  those  men,  whose  obvious  in- 
terest  it  is*  as  well  as  their  sworn  duty, 
to  inculcate  these  doctrines;  and  by  in- 
sisting^ that  the  Bible — the  only  safe- 
guard against  such  errors—should  be 


a  fundamental  element  in  every  system 
of  national  education  ? 

And  further,  if  governments  will  not 
attempt  this  from  a  regard  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  subjects,  they  should  not 
forget  that  their  own  is  equally  in- 
volved. For  nothing  can  be  more  ob- 
vious than  this,  that  for  governments 
to  assist  in  any  way — whether  by  eccle- 
siastical endowments,  or  scholastic  in- 
8titutions-»in  the  propagation  of  such 
a  creed,  is,  just  so  far  and  in  the  same 
proportion  as  it  prevails,  to  transfer 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  their  sub- 
jects to  other  ruleri,  and  thus  to  render 
civil  allegiance  contingent  on  the  mo- 
desty and  forbearance  of  papal  U8urpa« 
tion. 


8TAK2A8. 

"  Our  better  mind 
li  M  a  dnnday  garalent,  then  put  en 
When  we  bare  noocht  to  do  i  bnt  at  our  work 
We  wear  a  wone  for  thrift** 

*Tis  past — a  burning  noon  of  warmth  and  light ! 

The  softened  splendours  of  departing  day 
On  the  lone  summit  of  the  distant  height 

A  moment  linger  in  their  onward  way. 

Haste,  ere  they  flee — and  bid  the  scene,  the  hour. 
With  the  soft  touch  of  harmony,  restore 

From  the  deep  slumber  of  past  years,  the  power 
Of  fiaeling  and  of  song,  to  life  once  more. 

Peace  In  the  gathering  shadow  steals  abroad. 

Instinct  with  inspiration  won  from  her. 
The  breezes  travel  their  mysterious  road. 

And  fluttering  leaves  and  rippling  waters  stir. 

The  freshest  odours  rise  from  herb  and  flower : 
The  softest  sunlight  tinges  every  steep : 

Joy  carols  wildly  from  each  brake  and  bower^ 
And  the  waves  murmur  in  their  tranquil  sleep. 

All — all,  that  thrills  the  senses,  or  the  mind. 
Nature  herself  hath  at  this  moment  wore 

Into  one  spell  of  harmony,  to  bind 
The  heart  in  chains  of  sympathy  and  love. 

Nor  wholly  of  this  world  those  glorious  beams ; 

Nor  mortal  voices  only  charm  the  ear : 
From  brighter  skies  escape  some  transient  gleams. 

Some  tones  of  seraph  minstrelsy  we  hear. 

Oh,  scene  of  beauty  I  hour  of  peace !  not  all 
Of  paradise,  as  yet  from  earth  Is  driven : 

Our  Maker's  image  still  survives  the  fall. 
Still  hues  of  evening  faintly  image  heaven. 


▲ngnst,  1849. 
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ME.   OROTE*8   HISTORY   OF  GBEECK.* 


The  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Grote's  *'  His- 
tory of  Greecey"  now  presented  to  the 
publicy  are  scarcely  more  than  prefa- 
tory. Their  effect^  it  is  probable,  will 
scarcely  be  in  proportion  to  their  great 
merit,  as  the  interest  of  the  mytholo- 
gical detaib  with  which  they  are  chiefly 
conversant,  arises  solely  from  the  after 
history  of  the  people,  whose  arts  and 
whose  literature  have  rendered  the  in- 
quiry into  their  modes  of  thought  of  im- 
portance. The  fortunes  of  the  commu- 
nities of  Greece,  during  the  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  years,  which  form 
the  interval  between  the  first  Olympiad 
i— the  year  776  b.  c,  and  the  year  300 
B.  c,  *'or  the  close  of  the  generation 
which  takes  its  name  from  Alexander 
the  Great,"  are  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Grote's  work.  Without  a  knowledge 
of  the  legendary  associations  which 
influenced  the  habitual  conduct  of  the 
people  whom  he  describes,  the  facts 
which  are  recorded  of  them  would  be  al- 
ways unimportant,  often  unintelligible. 
The  reader,  says  Mr.  Grote,  *'wiTl  not 
understand  the  frantic  terror  of  the 
Athenian  public  during  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  on  the  occasion  of  the  mutila- 
tion of  the  statues  called  Hermse,  unless 
he  enters  into  the  way  in  which  they  con- 
nected their  stability  and  security  with 
the  domiciliation  of  the  gods  m  the 
soil.*' — Mr.  Grote  gives  other  exam- 
ples of  the  same  kind,  and  we  have 
little  doubt  that  parts  of  this  work, 
which  appear  at  first  view  to  dwell  at 
disproportionate  length  on  legends  of 
gods  and  heroes,  will  do  much  to  pre- 
pare the  reader  for  listening  with  sym- 
pathy to  the  story  of  the  men  to  whom 
these  legends  were  the  subjects  of  faith. 
The  fiuth  of  this  people — nay,  of 
every  people— is  a  portion  of  their 
history. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  people  them- 
selves, or  of  the  native  country  of  their 
first  ffods,  Mr.  Grote  will  not  tnquireii 
He  does  not  deny  the  existence  of 
tribes  that  have  been  called  Pelasgio, 
or  designated  by  other  names,  and  to 


whom  may  be  assigned  an  antiqoitj 
earlier  than  that  of  tne  Hellenes  or  his- 
toric Greeks,  but  he  denies  that  we 
know  anything  whatever  of  them,  and 
thinks  that  nothing  has  been  done, 
worth  doing,  in  removing  the  doads 
of  fable  from  earlier  periods,  by  MOller, 
Thirlwall,  &c.  Of  the  gods  of  Greece 
Mr.  Grote  insists  on  the  proper 
personality,  including  in  the  number 
those  monstrous  natures  of  the  hsr- 
pyes,  centaurs, jgorgons,  and  the  like. 
Uranos  and  Ooeiroa-^Heaven  and 
Dream — are  persons  just  as  much  u 
Zeus  or  Apollo.  The  thoqght  of  alle- 
gorising them  was  of  a  date  later  thsn 
the  original  conception,  and  no  allego- 
ries that  have  be«n  soggvetad  oorres* 
pond  with  the  whole  seriee  of  erents 
thus  sought  to  be  explabed.  Allegory 
obviously  mingles  with  aome  of  the 
stories,  and  to  that  extent  Mr.  Grote 
does  not  hesitate  to  recognise  iL 
Earljr  convulsions  of  nature  and  a  fev 
physical  facts  are  thus  embodied,  but 
they  are  separable  from  the  resL  The 
theogony  of  the  Greeks  cannot  be 
translated  into  a  system  of  phnies. 

In  thus  takine  the  beker  of  the 
Greeks  as  we  find  it  at  the  oonuBence- 
ment  of  the  historio  period,  we  pre- 
sume that  Mr.  Grote,  while  he  dechnei 
inquiring  into  its  original  soorces,  will 
scarcely  assert  it  to  be  of  home  growth. 
If  he  does,  the  evidence  is  altogether 
against  his  view.  Herodotus  tells  « 
that  the  Hellenes  received  their  gods 
firom  the  Pelasgtans,  and  the  Pelas- 
gians  bad  them  from  the  Egyptians— 
but,  whencesoever  derived,  they  beeame 
in  Greece  something  very  different 
from  anything  that  hiui  been  elsewhere 
worshipped ;  and  perhaps  the  node 
least  likely  to  lead  to  error  on  the 
subject,  is  that  of  Mr.  Grote,  who 
seeks  to  explain  the  existing  facts  as 
he  finds  them  in  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
without  looking  farther.  We^  at  all 
events,  have  now  to  state  Mr.  Grote's 
view:  how  far  it  is  coincident  with 
our  own  will  appear  bereafker. 


*  The  History  of  Orvcce.     By  George  Grote,  Esq.     2  Vols.  8vo.     Itfondoo : 
John  Murray.     ItMO. 
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Id  the  order  of  conceptionj  Zeus  is 
the  first  and  leading  figure  in  the 
Greek  Pantheon.  No  matter  how  long 
anterior  in  time  Kronos^  Uranos^  and 
others  may  be  represented,  they  are 
but  the  ornamental  pedigree  of  Zeus, 
invented  at  a  later  period ;  and  because 
the  human  type  is  that  in  correspon- 
dence with  which  the  imagination 
moulded  its  gods*  the  same  vanities  of 
princely  descent  are  necessary  for  them 
as  for  man.  Gods,  like  men,  must  have 
a  past  to  repose  on.  The  Olympic 
eods  are  g^ven  human  attributes— they 
feel  as  meny  but  their  acts  are  those 
of  beings  of  vaster  power.  They  are 
hut  a  few  belonging  to  the  great  sys- 
tem of  personal  agents  through  whom 
all  nature  was  seen  working  by  the 
imaginative  Greek.  Having  laid  down 
these  propositions  as  the  basis  of  bis 
structure^  Mr.  Grote  gives  us  from 
Hesiod  the  circumstances  under  which 
Zeus  obtained  dominion  among  the 

fods.  He  repeats  the  narratives  from 
[enod  rather  than  from  Homer^  as  in 
Homer  there  are  but  occasional  uncon- 
nected allusions;  while  the  systematic 
treatment  of  the  subject  by  Hesiod 
produced  the  effect  of  his  work  being, 
in  heathen  times,  the  depository  of  the 
belief  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  when  hea- 
thenism was  passing  away,  it  became  the 
storehouse  from  which  assailants  de- 
rived their  knowledge  of  the  system 
which  they  attacked.  Hesiod  had,  how- 
ever, greatlj  extended  the  theogony 
of  Homer,  and  the  additions  betray 
marks  of  Asiatic  origin.  The  Orphic 
theogony  extended  that  of  Hesiod,  and 
presented  not  only  new  persons,  but 
persons  of  a  character  wholly  distinct 
from  those  of  the  old  fablers.  Zagreus 
now,  for  the  first  time,  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, and  the  orgies  of  Dionysus 
are  introduced — ^both  borrowed  from 
the  worship  of  Thrace.  The  thought 
of  expiation  and  purification  for  homi- 
cide IS  introduced ;  and  as  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  the  ceremonies  of  purifi- 
cation were  the  same  among  the 
Lydians  and  the  Greeks,  Mr.  Grote 
reasonably  infers  that  the  Greeks,  of 
whose  original  customs  purification 
formed  no  part,  borrowed  it  from  the 
Lydians.  Purifications  were  not  per- 
formed at  first  by  the  hands  of  a  sepa- 
rated order  of  priests,  but  by  those  of 
a  chief  or  king. 

The  notion  of  a  special  taint  arising 
fifom  crime,  and  of  the  sufficiency  of 


religious  ceremonies  as  a  means  of  re- 
moving it,  is  said  by  Mr.  Grote  to  be 
of  a  date  subsequent  to  Homer.  The 
rites  introduced  for  the  purpose  were 
voluntary  religious  manifestations,  dis- 
tinct from  public  sacrifices,  and  often 
offered  to  a  god  foreign  from  those  of 
the  country*  Such  act  seems  to  have 
partaken  more  of  the  character  of  a 
magic  ceremony  than  of  anything  felt 
as  religion  by  those  of  imburthened 
conscience.  As  the  exact  performance 
of  an  unknown  ceremony  was  the  con- 
dition on  which  the  god,  whose  favour 
was  implored,  was  supposed  to  be  ap- 
peased, the  priest,  who  alone  was 
imagined  to  know  the  precise  details 
of  tne  ritual  observances  necessary, 
became  an  important  personage:  In 
the  desire  of  appeasing  hostile  gods, 
arose  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  and 
Samothrace.  That  these  mysteries 
were  originally  one,  seems  proved 
from  their  resemblance.  They  run 
into  each  other  so  confusedly,  that 
the  most  diligent  inquirers  have  been 
at  all  times  unable  to  distinguish 
them.  Mr.  Grote  does  not  think 
that  in  the  Mysteries  any  recondite 
doctrine,  either  religious  or  philoso- 
phical, was  taught. 

In  regarding  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks  as  underived  from  that  of  any 
other  people,  Mr.  Grote  has  used  such 
language  as  to  make  it  seem  probable 
that  he  regards  it  as  the  proper 
growth  of  the  country  itself.  This  is 
in  no  sense  true.  It  is  opposed  not 
alone  to  all  probability  but  to  all  his- 
tory. The  account  which  Herodotus 
received  from  the  priests  of  Dodona 
seems  the  true  one — that  the  names  of 
almost  all  the  gods  were  originally 
derived  from  Eeypt — *'  That  they  are 
of  barbarian  origin,"  he  adds,  '<  I  am 
convinced  by  my  different  researches." 
It  appears  undeniable  that  in  the  eas- 
tern mythologies,  all  their  divinities 
were  symbols  of  some  natural  object, 
or  some  power  of  nature.  The  god, 
whatever  name  might  be  given  him, 
was  but  a  symbol ;  and  the  narratives 
in  which  the  adventures  of  the  gods 
are  told,  were  not  capricious  plays  of 
fancy,  but  had  reference  to  the  sym- 
bolical character  of  the  persons  intro- 
duced. The  story  which  Herodotus 
tells  of  Heracles  seeing  the  face  of 
Ammon,  while  he  concealed  the  rest 
of  his  person  with  the  skin  of  a  ram,  is 
quotea  by  Herrmann  in  illustration  of 
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this  view  of  the  subject.     The  narra* 
tive  suggests  nothing  to  a  person  ig- 
norant of  the  facts  that  the  ram  is  the 
Egyptian  *  type  of  spring,  and    that 
Heracles  is  the  sun.     The  story  is 
told  by  Herodotus  in  connexion  with  a 
festival  held  at  the  opening  of  spring; 
and  that  the   commencement  of  the 
season  is  intended  to  be  described  by 
the  legend,  admits  of  no  reasonable 
doubt.     In  those  Asiatic  mythologies 
there  was  an  avoidance  of  fixed  persona- 
tion; and  hence  the  godywho  but  assumed 
shape  of  any  kind  to  make  himself  seen, 
passed  into  any  that  gave  most  promi- 
nence to  the  thought  intended  to  be  sym- 
bolically presented.  Hence,  the  Egyp- 
tian  heads  of  beasts  and  birds  attached 
to  the  human  or  other  figures — the 
Hindoos'     gods     with     unnumbered 
hands — or  the  Diana  of  the  Phrygians 
with  her  twenty  breasts.     With  the 
Greeks  themselves  the  symbol,  which 
originated  the  god,  was  not  at  once 
or  altogether  lost.     In  the  very  first 
book  of  the   Iliad,  Apollo    inflicting 
plague,  is  plainly  identified  with  the 
sun.     Though  the    human  figure  b 
throughout  pictured  in  this  magnificent 
passage,  yet  it  seems  impossible  not  to 
feel  with  EustathiuR>  that,  in  the  words 
**4h  Hn  w»ri  iM»«f/'  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  previous  to  pestilence  is  in- 
dicated, and  that  in  the  whole  descrip- 
tion, the  thought  of  the  sun,  of  which 
Apollo  was,  in  the  older  theogonies,  the 
symbolical  representation,  was  in  Ho- 
mer's mind.    Zeus  and  Hera  are,   in 
another  passage,  the  pure  ether  and 
the  atmosphere  of  earth,  but,  with  the 
Greeks,  the   symbol  is  never  promi- 
nent, and  is  for  the  most  part  al- 
together lost  sight  of.     A  human  cha- 
racter is  given  to  the  j^ods  with  the 
human  shape  which  the  imagination  of 
the  Greeks  invested  them  with  ; — and 
it  is  almost  true,  that  the  Greek  poets 
may  be  said  to  have  created  them — is 
certainly  true,  to  the  extent  that  it  be- 
came as  impossible  to  deviate  from  the 
distinct  pictures  which  Homer  gave  of 
his  gods,  as  that  of  his  mortal  heroes, 
which  limited  and  defined  the  repre- 
sentations of  all  after  poets. 

**  Hononrtnm  st  fbrte  reponts  AchUleiii» 
Impiger,  iracundui,  inexonbUia,  occr, 
Jura  xieget  aibl  uati,  nihil  non  arrofct  armii. 
Sit  Medea  feroz  inrictaque,  Sebilit  Ino. 
Ferftdttt  Ixlon,  lo  vacHf  triitis  Orwtea." 


In  this  wmQ  we  must  nnjerstuid 
Herodotus  (for  in  this  way  only  can  we 
render  consistent  what  he  says),  vhen 
he  states  that  ''the  invention  of  the 
Grecian  theogony,  the  names,  the  ho- 
nours, the  forms,  and  the  functioos  of 
the  deities,  may,  with  propriety,  be 
ascribed  to  Hesiod  and  Homer."* 

We  think  that  Mr.  Grote  is  in  error 
in  ascribing  too  small  effect  to  the  Mjv 
teries.     The  entire  evidence  on  Uie 
subject  seems  to  us  to  prove,  thst 
whatever  their  relation  to  the  popular 
religion  may  have  been,  an  attempt 
was  made  in  them  to  satisfy  that  inward 
feeling  of  religion,  which  man  caooot 
exist  without  at  times  being  conscious 
of,  and  which  the  fables  of  the  poets, 
with  respect  to  their  Olynopic  gods, 
did  not  even  in  the  slightest  degree 
touch.     Their  Olympus  itself  was  a 
dwelling-place  on  earth,  whose  gods^ 
even  seeking  to  resolve  the  question  on 
the  evidence   which    Homer  gives-- 
were  far  from  filling  the  whole  circle 
of  duties  which  their  position,  if  they 
are   to   be   regarded  as  rulers  over 
men,    demanded.     Among    them  we 
seldom  see   Demeter — and  Dionysus 
never  ;  though  both  are  mentioned  bv 
Homer,  and  though  both,  cert^nly  (tf 
we  think  of  their  symbolic  meaning,  as 
the  givers  of  corn  and  wine),  were  of 
such  moment  to  man,  that  it  is  im- 
possible their  gifU  should  b^  forgot- 
ten in  any  serious  recognition  of  man's 
debts  to  the  bounty  of  heaven.     The 
cabinet  council  at  Olympus  seem  occu- 
pied with  wars  and  intrigues  of  love 
and  politics ;   and  to  say  the  truth, 
men's  life,  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
much  happier  if  left  to  conduct  their 
own  affairs  without  their  interference. 
In   the   Mysteries  and  the    Oracle^, 
traces  of  a  deeper  religion  appear  than 
in  the  purely  social  circle  of  Homer  s 
gods ;  and  this,  we  think,  is  not  felt  by 
Mr.  Grote.   The  perpetual  changes  in 
the  stories  told  by  the  poets  of  the 
gods,  and  their  occasionally  denying 
the  credibility  of  some  of  the  legends, 
as  inconsistent  with  true  notions  of  the 
divine  nature,  are  to  our  mind  demon- 
strative proofs,  that  in  everything  re- 
specting them,  the  play  of  fancy  was 
freely  permitted.  The  remarkable  pas- 
sage of  Pindar  in  the  first  Olympic  Ode, 
in  which  he  expresses  his  dnsbelief  of  the 


*  Bcloe's  Herodotas»  vol.  i.  page  28D. 
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^aq  vt  TMUloib  li  unworthy  of  the 
i  W  mi  prooctdi  to  givt  another  co- 
.'  «r  te  the  Ugeod,  would  be  enough  to 
lii/v  the  vert  tlight  hold  the  detaiU 
-f  \^m  Uonce  bad  on  the  minds  of 
:.v  pMpW.  Could  they  be  regarded 
u  f  tprtHire  of  any  thing  resembling 
r-  A^us  beiieff  no  poet  could  thus 
«1  lith  them.  If  iLe  legends  tbcm* 
k.!i«  vtre  then  of  this  ibiAUig  cha- 
r»i«r,  can  there  be  anj  object  in 
uuiitxgv  at  such  prodigious  length, 
'•■f  th^  occupy  almost  a  volume  of 
Mr.  Grote's  work),  the  stories  in  He- 

•  i '    The  narratives  differ  irrecoo- 
'iHj  from  those  in  IIomer»  and 

<::.!  nore  from  those   in  the  later 

•rts;  sad  the  statement  of  the  fact 

'  1^4  diflKrrciicet  dues  more  to  ill  us* 

trite  the  iutuect,  than  the  transcript 

•i  uj  psrticttlar  form  of  the  legends,  f 

A  oMire  enocessful  portion  of  Mr. 

(in  u't  book  than  his  tales  of  the  ao- 

'ul  dofUers  of  Olympus,  is  that  part 

-  vbiek  he  deaertbes  the  connexion 

-ftvffQ  the  various  tribes  or  fami- 

.«  uf  Greece  in  relation  to  its  tbe- 

f»'<j.    The  links  of  connexion  be- 

ti««Q  the  different  tribes,  and  the 

'f  "f  of  natiociality,  depended   on 

•t  Wiief  of  ft    common    ancestryy 

«^k  fuated  to  a  great  extent  on 

'i«  pneaiBed  deaeent  of  all  from  the 

t'*^   fHwalofies  were  not*  as  among 

Tj^ien   aatioDo,    valuable  from  the 

3^  of  mortal  progenitors,  but 

*  3  tU  nearness  of  descent  from  the 
.«  ^ent.     The  ft^wer  the  human 

.t  Utveen  them  and  the  gods,  the 
a-^  dlastrioua  was  the  family.  The 
•^.«a  la  the  god  or  hero  was  that 
•ui  sreee  horn  direct  filiation.  Ina- 


chus  is  the  son  of  Ooeanus  and  Tethys. 
River  Nymphs,  the  daughters  of  Zeus, 
become  enamoured  of  men,  and  give 
birth  to  a  mortal  race,  haviofc  a  right 
to  claim  descent  from  Zeus.  Poseidon 
is  the  father  of  a  thousand  sons.  It 
is  astonishing  to  what  a  late  period 
this  beU«;f  (if  it  can  be  called  helief, 
when  the  imagination  was  so  much  at 
work,  that  truth  and  falsehood  were 
undistinguished,  and  served  but  as  its 
fluent  materials),  lingered  in  Greece. 
Phito,  for  instance,  was  reffarded  by 
many  of  his  admirers  as  the  son  of 
Apollo. 

**  In  the  retrospective  faith  of  a 
Greek,  the  ideas  or  worship  and  anoes* 
try  coalesced :  every  association  of  men, 
large  or  small,  in  whom  there  existed 
a  leeliog  of  present  union,  traced  back 
that  union  to  some  common  initial  pro- 
genitor, and  that  progeoitor,  again,  was 
either  the  common  god  whom  they  wor* 
shipped,  or  some  semi-divine  being  dose* 
ly  allied  to  him.  What  the  feelings  of 
the  oommnnity  require  is,  a  oontiouous 
pedigree  to  connect  them  with  this 
respected  source  of  existence,  beyond 
which  they  do  not  think  of  looking  back. 
A  series  of  names,  placed  in  filiation 
or  fraternity,  together  with  a  certain 
number  of  family  or  personal  adven- 
tures ascribed  to  some  of  the  individuals 
among  them,  constitute  the  ante-histo- 
rical past  through  which  the  Greek 
looks  back  to  bis  gods.  The  names  of 
this  eenealogy  are,  to  a  j^reat  di^gree, 
gentile  or  local  names  familiar  to  the  peo- 
ple,— ^rivers,  mountains,  spring's,  lakes, 
villagea,  demcs,  &c., — embodied  as  per- 
sons, and  introduced  as  actiue  or  suf- 
fering :  they  are  moreover  called  kings 
or  chiefsi,  but  the  existence  of  a  body  of 
subjects  surrounding  them  is  tacitly 


kd,  fititn  yk^  mi  rim, 
Ta  T«»r«X*v  ri  S*,  m*Ttm 

Olymp,  L 

is,  vve  find,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Grote,  and  referred  to  the  unbelief 

This  does  not  satisfy  us ;  and,  at  all  events,  such  considerations 

la  the  discrepancies  we  allude  to  between  Homer  and  Hesiod. 

Mr.Gf«t«  cites  a  passage  from  Amp^e  (**  Histoire  Llttcraire  de  la  Franco"),  in 

t\«^  hs  dassfibas  the  northern  sa^os,  which  are  almost  identical  in  character 

*  u.  tea  Gf««k  BUUhoi ;— **  La  tagm  a  son  existence  propre  com  me  la  puesie,  comma 
Litafft,  opmae  \»  roseaa  *  *  *  EUe  n*tnvente  pas,  mais  repete :  ello  pent  se 
-<«9^,  aaia  cUe  ae  ment  Jamais.  Ce  ricit  souvent  merveilleuz,  que  personne  ne 
«^w  wmtmmmt,  et  que  tout  le  qionde  altere  and  falsifie  sans  le  vouloir,  qui 

•  yupiiug  a  la  vaaiore  das  ebants  prtmitifs,  et  popolaires — ce  recit,  quand  il  se 
'•lesn*  aaa  4  «i  heroe  mais  an  saint  s'appetle  une  Ipgeode." 
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implied  rather  tiian  distinctly  set  forth ; 
for  their  own  personal  exploits  or  family 
proceedings  constitute  for  the  most 
part  the  whole  matter  of  narratire. 
And  thus  the  genealogy  was  made  to 
satisfy  at  once  the  appetite  of  the 
Greeks  for  romantic  adTenture,  and 
their  demand  for  an  unbroken  line  of 
filiation  between  themselves  and  the 
gods.  The  eponymous  personage,  from 
whom  the  community  derive  their  name, 
is  sometimes  the  begotten  son  of  the 
local  god,  sometimes  an  autochthonous 
man  spnine  from  the  earth,  which  is 
indeed  itself  dirinized.  '* 

"Grecian  antiquity  cannot  be  at  all  un- 
derstood except  m  connexion  with  Gre- 
cian religion.  It  begins  with  gods  and  it 
ends  witn  historicu  men,  the  former  be- 
ing recognized  not  simply  as  gods,  but  as 
prunitive  ancestors,  and  connected  with 
the  latter  b^  a  long  mythical  genealogy, 
partly  heroic  and  partly  human.  Now 
the  whole  value  of  such  gonealo^es 
arises  from  their  being  taken  entire : 
the  god  or  hero  at  the  top  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  most  important  member  of 
the  whole ;  for  the  length  and  conti- 
nuity of  the  series  arises  from  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  historical  men  to  join 
themselves  by  a  thread  of  descent  with 
the  being  whom  they  worshipped  in 
their  gentile  sacrifices.  Without  the 
ancestorial  god,  the  whole  pedigree 
would  have  become  not  only  acephalous, 
but  also  worthless  and  uninteresting.*' 

The  great  merit  of  Mr.  Grote,  in 
his  account  of  the  mythology  of  the 
Greeks,  is*  that  he  does  not  seek  to 
reconcile  the  narratives  with  credi- 
bility. He  tells  them  as  he  finds  them ; 
there  they  are^the  belief  of  Greece ; 
to  be  looked  at  like  the  trees — ^like 
the  flowers — like  the  meni— like  the 
mountains  and  streams  of  the  land. 
Interpret  them»  with  one  class  of  in- 
auirerSf  into  history,  magnified  by  the 
rancy  of  poets,  and  seek  to  reduce  them 
to  the  measure  of  what  we  now  may 
regard  as  credible,  and  what  have  you? 
A  deceptive  narrative — plausible,  un- 
imaginative, unauthenticated,  common- 
place, worthless.  With  another  class, 
resolve  it  into  moral  allegories,  and 
what  have  vou  ?  The  capricions  spe- 
culations of  a  later  age — utterly  dead 
^all,  that  was  poetry,  disenchanted, 
and  reduced  to  dust.  Still  worse  do 
you  fare  if  you  seek  to  read  a  svstem 
of  physics ;  or,  like  Bacon,  of  political 
philosophy.  Grote  tells  fables  as  fa- 
bles— tells  them  as  Arnold  and  as 
Livy  (for  it  is  a  mistake  of  Arnold's 


to  think  there  Is  any  diflweiiee  of 
priooiple  between  htm  and  Livy  in 
this  respect)  told  the  old  stories 
of  Rome — those  glorious  old  stories 
which  have  given  us  Micanlay's  groit 
poems. 

The  effort  to  distinguish  what  ii 
true  from  what  is  false,  in  the  old  le* 
genda  of  Greece,  on  the  ppesomptioa 
that  the  fiction  had  a  basis  of  troth 
on  which  it  rested^  is  well  deecribed 
by  Mr.  Grote  as  altogether  fruitks. 
Indeed  he  denies  that  even  any  bests 
of  truth  (meaning  by  the  word,  &ct, 
in  most  cases  exists:— 

**  The  seneral  disposition  to  adopt 
the  semi-historical   tneory   as  to  tU 
genesis  of  Grecian  mythes,  arises  in 
part  from  reluctance  in  critaos  to  iah 
pute  to  the  mytbopono  ages  extrene 
credulity  or  fraud,  and  from  the  nsnii 
presumption,  that  where  much  is  Ik>> 
jieved  some  portion  of  it  must  be  trot. 
There  would  be  some  weight  in  tbe«« 
grounds  of  reasoning,  if  the  ages  under 
aiscnssion  had  been  snppUea  with  rt- 
oords  and  accustomed  to  critical  ioqoi- 
ry.    But  amongst  a  people  onprorided 
with  the  former,  and  strangers  to  tbo 
latter,  creduUty    b  nepeasarily  at  it» 
maximum,  as  well  in  the  narrator  him- 
self as  in  his  hearers :  the  idea  of  deli- 
berate fraud  is  moreover  inapplicable, 
for  if  the  hearers  are  disposed  to  accept 
what  is  related  to  them  as  a  reveUtioa 
from  the  Muse,  the  mttnu  of  composition 
is  quite  sufficient  to  impart  a  similar  per- 
suasion to  the  poet  whose  mind  is  pene- 
trated with  it     The  belief  of  tbat  day 
can  hardly  be  said  to  stand  apart  bv 
itself  as  an  act  of  reason:  it  beeomei 
confounded  with  vivacious  imagination 
and  earnest  emotion;  and  in  every  e^a* 
where  these  mental  exdtabilities  tc 
powerfullv  acted  upon,  faith  ansnee  on- 
conscionsfy  and  as  a  matter  of  coutml 
How  active  and  prominent  sndi  tend<«- 
cies  were  among  the  early  Greeks,  tb«* 
extraordinary  beauty  and  originality  *a 
their  epic  poetry  may  teach  us. 

"  It  18,  besides,  a  presumption  <ar  to*) 
largelv  and  indiscriminately  applied, 
even  In  our  own  advanced  age,  that 
where  much  is  believed,  somethmg  must 
necessarilv  bo  true — that  accredit c^l 
fiction  is  si  ways  traceable  to  some  ba«U 
of  historical  truth.  The  infloence  oi 
Imagination  and  feeling  is  not  confined 
simply  to  the  prooees  of  nUmAinz, 
transforming,  or  magnifying  narrative* 
originally  loonded  on  fact;  it  wti) 
often  create  new  narratives  of  its  own. 
without  any  such  preliminary  basi^ 
Where  there  is  any  general  body  of  &rn. 
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tifflentperrading  men  living  in  society, 
whether  it  be  religioas  or  political — 
lore,  admiration,  or  antipathy — all  inci- 
dents tending  to  illustrate  that  senti- 
ment are    eagerly  welcomed,  rapidly 
drcnlated  and  (as  a  general  rule)  easily 
accredited.    If  real  incidents  are  not  at 
hand,  impressive  fictions  will  be  pro- 
vided, to  satisfy  the  demand :  the  per- 
fect harmony  of  such  fictions  with  the 
prevalent  feeling  stands  in  the  place  of 
eertifymg  testimony,  and  causes  men  to 
hear  them  not  merely  with  credence, 
hot  even  with  delight ;  to  call  them  in 
qoestion  and  require  proof,  is  a  task 
which  cannot  be  undertaken  without  in- 
enrring  obloquy.     Of  such  tendencies 
inthe  numan  mind,  abundant  evidence 
is  furnished  by  the  innumerable  reli- 
gious legends  which  have  acquired  cur- 
rency in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
of  which  no  country  was  more  fertile  than 
Greece — legends  which   derived    their 
origin,  not  from  special  facts  misre- 
ported  and  exaggerated,  but  from  pi- 
ous feelings  pervading  the  society,  and 
translated  into  narrative  by  forward 
and    imaginative    minds — ^leeends,    in 
which  not   merely    the  incidents,  but 
often  even  the  personages  are  unreal, 
^et  in  which  the  generating  sentiment 
u  oonspicnonaly  discernible,  providing 
its  own  matter  as  well  as  its  own  form. 
Other  sentiments  also,  as  well  as  the 
religious,  provided  they  be  fervent  and 
widely  di£nised,  will  find  expression  in 
current  narrative,  and  become  portions 
of  the  general  public  belief— every  cele- 
brated and  notorious  character  is  the 
soiiree  of  a  thousand  fictions  exemplify- 
ing his  peculiarities.    And  if  it  be  true, 
as  I  tihink  present  observation  may  show 
us,  that  such  creative  agencies  are  even 
now  visible  and  effective,  when  the  ma- 
terbls  of  genuine  history  are  copious 
andcritieaSy  studied — ^much  more  are 
we  warranted   in  concluding    that  in 
a^es  destitute  of  records,  strangers  to 
historical  testimony,  and  full  of  belief 
in  divine    inspiration   both   as  to  the 
future  and  as  to  Uie  past,  narratives 
purely     fictitious    will  acquire    ready 
and    uninqniring    credence,    provided 
only   they   be  plausible    and   in   har- 
mony with  the  preconceptions  of  the  au- 
ditors." 

There  c«o«  we  think,  be  little  doubt 
that  Mr«  Grote  is  right  in  refusing  to 
follow  Creozer  and  Herrmann,  in  their 
efforts  to  construct  a  narrative  of  the 


steps  by  which  Greece  originally  be- 
came possessed  of  its  mythology,  when 
there  is  little  more  to  rely  on  than 
the  uncertiun  vestiges  of  etymology. 
A  time  may  come^nay,  is,  we  think, 
approaching — when  something  may 
come  of  these  investigations.  Hitherto 
absolutely  nothing  has  been  done ;  and 
the  effort  to  deduce  history  from  the 
traces  of  languages,  the  relations  of 
which  to  each  other  are  so  imperfectly 
known  as  never  to  afford  any  sure 
footing,  is,  to  say  the  least,  prema- 
ture. We  cannot,  however,  agree 
with  our  author  in  thinking  that  the 
Mysteries  in  their  origin  were  without 
an  esoteric  meanmg,  or  were  merely 
foreign  ceremonials,  introduced  into 
Greece  at  a  period  after  the  Homeric 
times,  and  to  which  their  peculiar  sig- 
nificance was  given  by  later  interpre- 
ters, who  sought  to  create  a  philo- 
sophical religion  distinct  from  the 
popular.  We  disregard  wholly  the 
allegories  of  the  later  Platonists ;  but 
we  think  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  all  among  the  Greeks  which  could 
be  properly  called  religion,  was  con- 
nected with  the  Mysteries.  Indeed 
we  think  that  Varro's  distinction  of 
theology  into  three  departments  — 
the  mythical,  the  civil,  and  the  phy- 
sical— with  his  explanations  of  the 
classification,  admit  this.  The  first 
he  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  poets ; 
the  second,  to  the  state ;  the  third,  to 
philosophers.  The  first  and  third — the 
poetical  and  philosophic — stood  then 
m  the  relation  of  text  and  comment ; 
the  second,  including  public  worship 
and  religious  rites,  luone  approaches 
the  notion  of  what  may,  of  course  in  a 
very  imperfect  sense  of  the  word,  be  call- 
ed religion.  Belief,  in  any  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  in  the  ''fabulous  Gods,"* 
did  not  exist.  The  effort  to  translate 
the  old  poetic  stories  into  distinct  alle- 
gories or  into  history,  is  well  exposed 
by  Plato.  Socrates  (in  the  Phsdrus)  is 
asked  whether  he  believes  the  legend 
of  Oreithyia,  daughter  of  Erectbeus, 
being  carried  off  by  Boreas.  His  re- 
ply is,  that  he  adopts  the  current  ver- 
sion of  the  story,  and  treats  as  unbelief 
the  sort  of  interpretations,  which  we 
are  now  told  was  the  real  meaning 


*  "  Dicis  fabulosos  Deos  accommodatos  esse  ad  theatrum,  naturales  ad  Mundum 
ci?iUs  ad  arbem." — Varro,  in  AuguatifCsCivitas  Dei,  quoted  for  a  different  purpose* 
hv  Mr.  Grote. 
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of  such   stories.     ''It  would  not  be 
strange,"  he  sajSy  **  if  I  disbelieved  it 
as  the  clever  men  do  ;  I  might  then 
shew  my  cleverness  by  saying  that  a 
gust  of  Boreas  threw  her  down  from 
the  rocks  while  she  was  at  play ;  and 
that  having  been  killed  in  this  manners 
she  was  reported  to  have  been  carried 
off  by  Boreas.     Such  speculations  are 
amusing  enough,  but  they  belong  to 
men  ingenious  and  busyminded  over- 
inuchy  and  not  greatly  to  be  envied,  if  it 
be  only  for  this  reason,  that  after  hav. 
ing  set  right  one  fable,  they  are  under 
the  necessity  of  applying  the  same  pro- 
cess to  a  host  of  others — Hippocen- 
taurs,Chimseras,Gorgons,  Pegasus,  and 
numberless  other  monsters  and  incre- 
dibilities.    A   man  who,  disbelieving 
these  stories,  should  try  to  find  a  pro- 
bable basis  for  each  of  them,  will  dis- 
play an  ill-nlaced  acuteness,  and  take 
upon  bimselt  an  endless  burthen  for 
which  at  least  I  have  no  leisure  :  ac 
cordinffly,  I  forego  such  researches, 
and  believe  in  the  current  version  of 
the  stories."*     It  is  not  easy  to  use 
language  that  will  not  mislead ;   for 
Plato  describes  himself  as  a  believer  in 
such  of  the  popular  Wends  ae  he  thinks 
worthy  of  gods  and  heroes — he  disbe- 
lieves the   enormities  told  of  them. 
<'  If  the  poets,"  says  he,  ''are  permitted 
to  imitate  such  legends,  we  must  com- 
pel  them  to  deny  that  the  perpetra- 
tors were  gods,  or  the  sons  of  gods." 
The  test,  then,  in  Plato's  mind  of  the 
credibility  of  the  legend  is  its  adequately 
representing  some  moral  truth.    This, 
perhaps  was  refining  in  as  great  a  de- 
gree as  any  other  class  of  interpreters. 
Mr.  Grote  disregards  all  chrono- 
logical  speculations    connected   with 
Greece  anterior  to  the  period  of  the 
first  Olympiad.     On  no  supposition 
can  they  be  defended.     The  pedigree 
of  the  Spartan  kings,  for  instance,  is 
taken  as  the  basis  from  which  time  is 
to  be  estimated;  and  thirty  years  being 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  a  gene- 
ration, computations  are  formed  on  this 
supposition.     This   is   altogether   il- 
lusory, as  the  genealogies  are  those 
of  superhuman    persons,   and  condi- 
tions derived  from  history  have    no 
bearing  on  the  case.     But  this  is  too 
favourable  a  view  of  the  matter,  as  it 


assumes  that  the  mytiiics]^  persons 
were  men  or  godsy  or  sometlung  of  the 
kind.  Listen,  however,  to  Ottfried 
MQller  speaking  on  the  sokjecS : — 

••  The  mythical  genealogiet  of  Arp«« 
competed  with  those  of  Stcyon,  aftd  Mth 
these  cities,  by  a  Ion?  tram  of  patriar- 
chal princes  (most  of  whom  aremerriy 
personifications  of  the  country,  its  mom- 
tains  and  rivers),  were  able  lo  place 
their  origin  at  a  period  of  the  greSitert 
antiqulty.**t 

The  pedigrees,  then,  out  of  which  wiie 
men  have  been  makhig  history*  were, 
for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
maps  of  the  ooiratry. 

The  pedigree  of  the  Spartan  kingtt 
which  nirnished  the  basis  of  the  calcu- 
lations which  Mr.  Grote  examines,  had 
no  more  pretensions  to  credibility  than 
any  other  of  the  thousands  with  which 
Greece  abounded.  There  was  ou 
kingdom — ^no  citv — ^no  family  wttheot 
its  pedigree — and  in  all  were  super- 
human beings  introduced— mdeed  were 
the  single  object  of  what  was  almost  sn 
admitted  political  fiction  to  express  or 
to  create  a  link  of  connexion  between 
the  difierent  communities  of  which 
Greece  was  composed.  Fable  has  iu 
own  truth  and  its  own  laws.  It  "  de- 
lightedly believes  Divinities  being  itself 
divine.*'  It  ia  a  dull  thin^  to  at- 
tempt to  reduce  it  to  lober  history. 

"  When  Hecatieus  visited  Th#b^  in 
Egypt,  he  mentioned  to  the  Egvptian 
priests,  doubtless  with  a  feeling  of  sati«- 
faction  and  pride,  the  Imposing  pedtrrM 
of  the  gens  to  which  he  belonged,— 
with  fifteen  ancestors  In  ascending  lin«, 
and  a  god  as  the  Initial  progenitor. 
But  he  found  himself  ImmeasurablT 
overdone  by  the  priests  •  who  geneai**. 

fised  against  him.'  They  showed  t'^ 
im  three  hundred  and  forty-one  wo<H!i^n 
colossal  statues,  representing  the  fur. 
cession  of  chief  priests  in  the  temple  in 
uninterrupted  series  from  father  to  §on, 
through  a  space  of  11,300  years.  Prior 
to  the  commencement  of  this  long  peri^^l 
(they  aaid^,  the  goda,  dweUiof  alon^ 
with  men,  had  exercised  awav  in  Egypt ; 
but  they  repudiated  altogether  the  IJ«  a 
of  men  begotten  by  gods  or  of  heroes."* 

In  all  these  genealogies,  a  few,proba- 


•  We  adopt  Mr.  Grote's  translation  of  the  par snjro  Grote*  Grtt^e^  vol.  J.  .V^ 
t  MilUor'n  •*  Historv  of  the  I.ilorature  of  fSreofo,"  pipe  R. 
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bfjr  rerj  ftir,  of  the  lower  meikiben  of 
the  series  are  real — the  upper  are  falm* 
loas — and  we  have  no  test  whatever  to 
apply  to  sneh  seeming  trath  as  lAkf 
remain  when  what  is  plainly  fiction  isr 
removed.  No  choice  remains  then, 
bat  to  disregard  the  whole.  We  mnsi 
remember  that  the  6re^  had  their 
own  doubts  and  disputes  whether  some 
of  the  persons  in  those  legends  were 
men  or  ^ds;  and  the  modern  inquirer 
has  not  better  dalsC  to  go  on  than  they 
hskd  in  any  question  that  assumes  the 
character  of  critical  investigation. 

Fable,  then,  being  to  be  regarded  as 
fSable,  Mr.  Grote's  account  of  the  Gre- 
cian mythes  in  thus  summed  up  by 
himself: — 

"1.  They  are  a  special  product  of  the 
imagination  and  feelings,  radically  dis- 
tinct both  from  history  and  philosophy : 
they  cannot  be  broken  down  and  ae- 
composed  into  the  one  nor  allegorised 
into  the  other.  There  are  indeed  some 
particnlar  and  even  assignable  mythes; 
which  raise  intrinsic  presumption  of  an 
allegorising  tendency;  and  there  are 
doubtless  some  others,  though  not  spe- 
cially assignable,  which  contain  portions 
of  matter  of  fact  embodied  in  them ;  but 
such  matter  of  fact  cannot  be  verified  by 
any  intrinsic  mark,  nor  are  we  entitled 
to  presume  its  existence  in  any  given 
case  unless  some  collateral  evid^ce  can 
be  produced. 

'*  2.  We  are  not  warranted  in  apply- 
ing to  the  mythical  world  the  rules 
either  of  historical  credibility  or  chrono- 
logical sequence.  Its  personages  are 
gods,  heroes,  and  men,  m  constant  jux- 
taposition and  reciprocal  sympathy; 
men  too,  of  whom  we  know  a  large  pro- 
portion to  be  fictitious,  and  of  whom 
we  can  never  ascertain  how  manv  may 
have  been  real.  No  series  of  such  per- 
sonages can  serve  as  materials  for  chro- 
nological calculation. 

**  3.  The  mythes  were  originally  pro- 
duced in  an  age  which  had  no  records, 
no  philosophy,  no  criticism,  no  canon  of 
belief,  and  scarcely  any  tincture  either 
of  astronomy  or  ffoog^anhy,  but  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  full  of  relinous 
faith,  distinguished  for  quick  and  sus- 
ceptible imagination,  seeing  personal 
agents  where  we  look  only  for  objects 
and  connecting  laws ; — an  age  moreover 
eager  for  new  narrative,  aeceptinff  with 
the  unconscious  impressibility  of  chil- 
dren (the  question  of  truth  or  falsehood 
being  never  formally  raised)  all  wbieh 
ran  m  harmony  with  its  pre-existing 
feelmg,  and  penetrated  by  inspired  pro- 
phets iad  poeU  la  the  same  propertibn 
that  it  was  indiflN^nt  to  positive  evi* 


denoe.     To  such  hearers  did  the  primi- 
tive  poet  or  storyoteUer  address  him» 
self;  it  was  the  glory  of  his  produotivu 
genius  to  previds  suitable  narrative  ex-t 
preasion   for   the   faith  and  emotions, 
which  he  shared  in  common  with  them, 
and  the  rioh  stock  of  Grecian  mythes 
attests  how  admirably  he  performed  his 
task.    As  the  gods   and  the   heroes 
fbrmed  the  conspicuous  object  of  na- 
tional reverence,  so  the  mythes  were 
partly  divine,  partly  heroic,  partly  both 
m   one:    the  adventures  of  Achilles, 
Helen,    and    Diom^^s,   GGdipus    and 
Adrastus,  Meleager   and    Althsoa,   of 
Jason  and  the  Argo,  were  recounted  by 
the  same    tongues,  and  accepted  with 
the  same   unsuspecting    confidence  as 
those  of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  of  Ares 
and  Aphrodite,  of  Poseidon  and  Hd- 
rakl^s. 


•*4.  The  timehowever  came,  when  this 
plausibility  ceased  to  be  complete.    The 
Grecian  mind  made  an  important  ad- 
vance, socially,  etbioally,  and  intelleo- 
tualljT.    Philosophy  and  history    were 
ooitttitnted,  prose  writing  and  cbrono-* 
logical    records    became   familiar;    a 
canon  of  belief  more  or   less   critical 
came  to  be  tacitly  recognized.     More- 
over, superior  men  profited  more  largely 
by  the  stimulus,  and  contracted  habits 
of  juddng  difl'erent  from  the  vulgar ; 
the  god  Bienchus  (to  use  a  personifica- 
tion of  Menander),  the  g^ver  and  prover 
of  truth,  descended  into  their  minds. 
Into  the  new  intellectual  medium,  thus 
altered  in  its  elements,  and  no  longer 
uniform  in  its  quality,  the  mythes  de- 
scended by  inheritance ;  but  they  were 
found,  to  a  certain  extent,  out  of  har- 
mony even  with    the  feelings   of  the 
people,  and  altogether  dissonant  with 
those  of  instructed  men.    But  the  most 
superior  Greek  was  still  a  Greek,  and 
cherished  the  common  reverential  sen- 
timent   towards  the    foretime    of  his 
country.    Though  he  could  neither  be- 
lieve nor  respect  the  mythes  as  they 
stood,  be  was  'under  an  imperious  men- 
tal necessity  to  transform  them  into  a 
state  worthy  of  his  belief  and  respect. 
Whilst  the  literal  mythe  still  continued 
to  float  among  the  poets  and  the  people, 
critical  men  interpreted,  altered,   de- 
composed, and  added,  until  they  found 
something  which  satisfied  their  minds 
as  a  supposed  real  basis.     They  manu- 
factured  some    dogmas    of   supposed 
original  philosophy,  and  a  long  series  of 
fancied  hiBtory  and  chronology,  retain- 
ing the  mythical  names   and  ^nera- 
tions  even  when  they  were  obliged  to 
discard  or  recast  the  mythical  events. 
The  interpreted  mythe  was  thus  pro- 
moted into*  reality,  while  the  literal 
mythe  was  degraded  into  a  fiction.*' 
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There  U»  in  connexion  with  this-sub- 
jecty  ft  dissertation  by  Mr.  Grote«  on  the 
Homeric  poems^of  considerable  interest. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  between  the 
earliest  and  the  latest  period  assigned 
for  the  existence  of  the  poet*  there 
should  be  an  interval  of  almost  four 
hundred  years — particularly  when  we 
consider  how  loosely  all  poems  in  his 
metre  and  on  heroic  subjects  have 
been  called  by  his  name.  In  Chios 
there  was  a  fraternity  existing  to  the 
historic  times,  who  claimed  a  descent 
from  Homer — who  worshipped  him  as 
a  God  with  sacrifice — ^who  cultivated 
poetry  as  an  art — and  whose  account 
of  the  works  called  by  the  name  of 
their  ancestor  was,  that  the  composi- 
tions of  the  whole  tribe — extending 
for  many  ages^-were  called  by  the 
one  common  name.  They  practised 
the  art  of  Homer;  and  their  works 
were,  without  any  thought  of  decep- 
tion, called  by  the  name  of  the  clan. 
The  process  of  imagination  necessary 
for  this  identification  was  not  unfami- 
liar to  the  Greeks.  It  is,  indeed,  fa- 
miliar in  every  language.  When  the 
''poetry  of  Homer* 'was  mentioned, the 
words  were  uttered  in  much  the  same 
sense  as  when  we  sav  "  the  religion  of 
Mahomet.  "This  would  account  for  some 
of  the  language  of  an  early  period,  and 
show  how  naturally  a  false  mterpreta- 
tion  might  grow  on  words  originally 
having  a  different  meaning  from  that  in 
which  they  were  afterwards  used.  The 
question  of  the  authorship  of  the  great 
poems  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey — all 
m  truth  that  we  now  mean  by  Homer-^ 


is  substantially  a  different  one.   Were 
both  those  poems  by  the  same  author? 
Is  each  or  either  of  these  poems  a 
work  having  no  original  unitv  of  de- 
sign,  but  a  collection  made  m  tfter 
times  of  ballads  written  at  different 
periods,    by    different   authors,   and 
dove-tailed  together  with  more  or  lest 
skill  ?*  These  questions,  each  of  which 
branches  into  several  topics  of  inqnirVf 
are  examined  by  Mr.  Grote.    He  de- 
termines both  poems  to  be  of  the  lame 
age,  and  the  time  of  their  prodactioo 
to  have  been  between  650  a.  c.  and  776 
B.  c.     The  preservation  of  poems  of 
such  length  as  the  Iliad  by  oral  tradi- 
tion,  which  was  one  of  the  reasons  for 
believing  them  to  have  consisted  ori- 
ginally of  detached  ballads,  can  oolj 
appear  surprbing  to  those  who  jadge 
of  the  Dowers  of  memory  by  what  it 
ordinarily  is  seen  to  accomplish  in  our 
own  times.      The  rhapsodes  were  s 
class  educated  and  truned  to  the  reci- 
tation.    We  ourselves  think  we  have 
met  persons  who  could    repeat  the 
whole  of  Scott*s  poetry.f     Mr.  Grote 
quotes  from  one  of  the  publications  of 
the  Oriental  Translation  Society  in- 
stances of  the  same  kind  of  memory  as 
that  required  by  the  rhapsodists : — 

**  The  Knrroglian  rhapsodes  are 
called  KurrogloQ- Khans,  from  Aciui- 
den^  to  siog.  Their  doty  is  to  know 
by  heart  all  the  wuttimg*  of  Kurroginn, 
narrate  them,  or  sing  them,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  the  favourite  instru- 
ment of  Kurrugloa,  the  chaiurnr,  or  sitsft 
a  three-stringed  guitar.  Ferdanti  hu 
also  his  Shah'nama'khwM^  and  the  Pro- 


*  We  transorlbe  Wolfs  note,  in  which  he  brings  together  all  he  can  6od  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ancients  to  favour  his  theory  of  Pisistratus  having  invented  the  argnoctit 
in  the  Iliad.  No  one  of  them  comes  up  to  his  point.  It  is  plain  that  all  they  import 
is,  that  he  arranged  the  separate  rhapsodies  according  to  the  original  design  of  the 
author. 

*' Nunc   vero    nihil    opus  est    conjecturas  capere:    HUtoria  to^miiur.      ^«^l 
vox  iotiuM  antiquUati9^  et,  si  snmmam  spectes,  ccmseitfaras  Jkma  tesUtur,  Pi«i^ 
tratum  carmina  Homeri  primum  con»ignm$—  lUtmiSj  et,  in  enm  ordinem  rede|?i"»i 

2 no  nunc  legnntnr (Not.)  Cic.  de  Orat.  Ui.  84.  Qmh  dociior  iUdtm  illU  iempon 
KS,  aut  eujtu  eloqutntia  lititrtM  inttrmeiiw  fuiMM€  tradiiur^  qmrnm  Pimwiraiit  qu 
primut  Himeri  libro$,  eonfit»o$  antea,  sfc  di»po$min9  didtur.  Ml  nmne  AaAcmta.  P«u. 
san.  vii.  26.  p.  5M.  nun^r^rH  t^n  rm  'q^efM  l4«#WM-fciM  «  mm*  mXXmxm^  ^ti^Mtii*- 
^M  W^art.  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  I.  2.  *»9ih  «^«  '0/*«f#f  •»  y^mf^pkmn  rw  mmw  wm»9 
mmrmXtwuv^  mXXm  )<«/«vi|^«MiM^arfi»  is  rm*  u^ftmrSv  »#n^  #vm^«9M,  videlicet  m  T^i- 
trato.  iElian.  V.  Hist.  xiii.  14.  •Tm**?  nn^trrfmrH  ^yutymym^^  mwtfmn  r«»  U*«}« 
mm  rvv  iS^wumt,  Liban.  Panegyr.  in  Julian.  T.  i.  p.  170.  Reisk.  nu#«rr|pBrM  irw. 
Mv^v  it^^  mt  r^f  *0'/*«»<t  nr«#i/»ifiiff  r»XX«^r.  Soidai,  v.  *0^«^«r  i  *Tm^onr»ir./« 
MM  r»Hr*;^0n  vr««fXA«f,  mm  ftmX$0Tm  »««  Uurirr^arvis  rtw  rw9  hi^fmtm•rv^&n—v.  Ea»talh 

t  Mr.  Grote  (quoting  Xvnophon;  says,  "there  were  'gentlemen*  in  Athens cntild 
repeat  both  Iliad  and  Odyis<»\  by  heart.** 
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phet  Mahommed  his  Koran-khans.  The 
tueroory  of  these  singers  is  truly  asto- 
nishing. At  every  request,  they  recite 
in  (me  breath  for  some  hours,  without 
stammering,  beginning  the  tale  at  the 
passage  or  verse  pointed  out  by  the 
hparers.  •  •  •  One  of  the  songs  of 
the  Calmuck  national  bards  lasts  a 
whole  day."* 

In  Herodotas*  account  of  the  priests 
of  Egypt,  and  Caesar's  of  the  Druids 
of  Gaol,  their  prodigious  memory  is 
dwelt  on.     We  transcribe,  in  a  note, 
the  passage  from  Caesar.f    The  accu- 
rate transmission,  under  these  circum- 
stances, would  be  less  likely  than  the 
substantial  preservation.  To  the  ques- 
tion, have  they  been  accurately  trans- 
mitted?   Mr.    Grote's  answer  would 
be,  that  we  have  reason  to  know  they 
have    not.      Passages    are    cited    in 
ancient    authors    from    these   poems 
which  do  not  now  exist.    Our  solution 
of  this  latter  fact  would  be  somewhat 
different  from  Mr.  Grote's.     The  an- 
cient authors  who  cite  them  blunder- 
ed, or  perhaps  used    the   name    of 
Homer  in  the  loose  way  in  which  Mr. 
Grote  tells  us  it  was  employed  by  the 
Homeridae  of  Chios.     It  is  suggested 
bj  Mr.   Grote,  as  indeed  it  was  by 
Miiller  and  others,  that   the  whole 
Uiad  or  Odyssey  was  not  unlikely  to 
have  been  recited,  on  successive  days, 
at  some  of  the  Greek  festivals.  This  is 
said  in  reply  to  the  question,  what 
could  be  the  object  of  one  great  poem,  ' 
at  a  time  when  there  were  no  readers, 
and  when  it  is  assumed,  therefore,  it 
could  not  be  judged  of  as  a  whole  ? 
The  answer  is  not  an  unfair  one,  even 
without  any  evidence  of  the  fact,  to 
the  kind  of  criticism  to  which  it  is  in- 


tended as  a  reply.      However,  if  rhap- 
sodes, or  companies  of  rhapsodes,  were 
in  the  habit  of  so  reciting  the  poems,  it 
is  strange  that   of  such  a  fact  be- 
fore the  time  of  Solon  there  should 
be  no  remaining  evidence.     The  unity 
of  any  great  work  arises,  however,  not 
from  external  conditions  of  the  demands 
of  the  audience  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
but  in   obedience    to    the  satisfying 
sense  of  completeness  in  the  author's 
own    mind.      It  is  easy  enough   to 
imagine   how  the  Iliad  should  have 
been  broken  down  into  fragmentary 
ballads.      We  cannot   see   any  ante- 
cedent   probability  of  a  number  of 
ballads  being  put  together  so  as  to 
form  an  Iliad.     If  the  question  be  a 
choice  of  difficulties,  we  are  for  the 
one  Homer,  as  the  less  difficult  sup- 
position.*   The  world  has  at  so  time 
been  bo  fertile  of  great  poets  as  to 
make  us  think  it  a  less  wonderful 
thing  to  suppose  the  existence  of  more 
than  one  author  for  either  of  these 
great  works.     Think  of  lessening  the 
miracle  by  imagining  twelve  Homers 
rather  than  one.     Is  not  this  to  in- 
crease the  difficulty  beyond  all  mea- 
sure— shall  we  say  even  of  possibi- 
lity— when  we  remember  that  in  the 
ages  that  have  since  passed,  no  such 
poet  has  appeared  ?t 

Mr.  Grote  examines  both  poems.  Of 
the  unity  of  the  Odyssey  he  is  satisfied. 
It  cannot  have  been  formed  of  pre-ex- 
isting ballads.  Its  purpose  is  one — is 
everywhere  apparent.  Inaccuracies  ex- 
ist, or  seem  to  exist ;  and  it  is  impossible, 
we  believe,  quite  to  harmonize  the 
time  which  the  journeyings  of  Odys- 
seus and  Telemachus  must  have  occu- 
pied, when  we  would  explain  how  they 


*  Specimens  of  the  Popular  Poetry  of  Persia.  London :  1842.  Introduction, 
p.  18,  and  also  p.  372. 

t  *'  Magnum  ibi  numerum  versuum  ediscere  dicuntur :  itaque  annos  nonnulli  vice- 
008  in  disciplina  permanent.  Neqne  fas  esse  existimant  ea  Uteris  mandare  cum  in 
reliquis  fere  rebus  publicis  privatisque  rationibus  Grsecis  utantur  Uteris.  Id  mihi 
duaous  de  causis  instituisse  videntur ;  quod  ncque  in  vulgum  disciplinam  efferrl 
velint  neqne  eos  qui  discant  literis  connsos  minus  memorise  studere :  quod  fero 
plerisque  accidit  nt  praesidio  literarum  diUgentiam  in  perdiscendo  ac  memoriam  re- 
inittant.'*_jD«  hello  Gallico,  Lib.  6. 

X  We  transcribe  from  the  last  number  of  the  *'  Quarterly  Review,"  in  confirmation 
of  our  view,  the  following  passage.  *'  Nor  is  it  an  argument  without  great  force 
that  never  in  the  history  of  man  were  two  such  poets,  if  not  absolutely,  yet  nearly 
eoatemporaneous.  One  Homer  is  marvel  enough  ;  it  seems  beyond  possibility  to 
nioltiplv  him  even  into  two." — Quarterly  Review,  vol.  IxxvUi.  page  138.  The 
resemblance,  even  in  the  form  of  expression,  between  this  and  what  we  have  written 
above  is  very  remarkable.  It  is,  however,  accidental.  This  article  was  sent  to  the 
printer's  before  the  publication  of  the  Review. 
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^'dt  «aMie  to  lueet  io  tbe  t«Dt  of 
£iiin(9iu*  Qb  gr^uoil  Mi^  as  tbis-*- 
whiob  Mr,  Grp|^  pproperlj  ralbf^t  to 
bvild  «{K)p— ^po  Ht  of  oritioa  toll  ob 
that  the  poem  waa  not  originally  oiw, 
and  ftralghtway  b#gia  to  braak  it  up 
into  ballftdaj  vriui  many  a  hole  id  tbem ; 
anotJMT  aet  aay*  **Qb»t)iia  waapartof 
BBother  opio,  of  wbiob  TalemaolMu 
waa  tba  haro — very  j^pbably  by  the 
aame  poet^-r-^-^'^Mrtamly  not  by  the 
aame  poet,"  aays  another ;  ^tba  style  is 
altogether  difiereot;"  and  in  pretty 
muoQ  the  same  fashion  as  Schle- 
gel  satisfied  himself  that  Shakspeare 
wrote  the  "  Widow  of  Watling-streetr 
and  that  be  not  only  wrote  the  '*  York* 
shire  Tragedy***  butthat  it  ought  to  be 
elassed  among  his  best  and  matnrest 
works,*  poor  Homer  is  made  answer- 
able for  all  the  cyolio  nonsense,  of  which 
fragments  any  where  appear,  and 
every  part  of  what  articulatelv-speak- 
iiig  men,  for  the  last  two  thousand 
years,  have  ascribed  to  him,  ia  hacked 
and  hewed  to  pieces. 

**At  oannioum  primi  auditores  non 
Adeo  curiosi  erant  at  ejusmodi  reriun 
rationesaut  ezquirerent  aut  expende- 
rent :  neque  eornm  fides  e  subtihoribus 
congruenttia  omnio  pendebat.  Monendis 
enim  sunt  etiam  atque  etlam  Homerico- 
mm  studiosi,  veteres  illos  ««iliiv  non  lin- 
gua profe88ori&  inter  riroa  critiooB  et 
grammaticos  aut  alios  quo8cnn<iue  ar- 
gutiarum  oaptatoree  carmina  oaafcttasse 
sad  inter  eoa  qui  sensibus  aainiomm 
libere,  incaute,  et  effuse  indulgebant.**t 

The  really  curious  thing  is,  that 
eeoaideriuK  the  spirit  in  which  the 
poem  ()AS  been  examined«  so  little  in- 
consistency has  been  detected  in  the 
plot. 

Mr.  Grote  having  satisfied  himself 
of  the  unitv  of  the  Odyssey,  by  the 
nnequivocal  adaptation  of  its  parts  to 
each  other,  ana  the  impoasibility  of 
breaking  it  into  short  stories,  and  alao 
having  convinced  himself  that  it  is  of 
the  same  age  as  the  Iliad,  applies  the 
principles  at  which  he  has  arrived  to 
'the  Ibad.  Continnous  epics  are  not  in- 


consistent with  the  cfaaraetar  of  tbt 
age  in  whieh  one  such  aa  the  Odv«*} 
haa  been  prodneed.  There  is,  uere- 
fore,  no  antecedent  probabiHty  again»t 
the  unity  of  the  Hind. 

<*That  the  Iliad  ia  not  so  essentiilW 
one  piece  as  the  Odyssey  every  man 
agrees,*'  is  the  proposition  with  whkh 
Mr.  Grote  opens  his  discussion  of  the 
question  of  the  Iliad.  There  was,  bot<. 
ever,  one  man  who  knew  both  poecis 
well,  and  who  did  not  agree  in  this  pro- 
position* The  same  Iliad  and  Odju^^ 
were  before  him  as  before  as,  and  he  a- 
pressly  describes  the  fisble  of  the  Ody»- 
aey  as  "involved*' when  compared  with 
that  of  the  Iliad,  and  less  satisfying 
the  idea  of  perfect  art.  **  Of  Homer's 
poems,"  Mys  Aristotle,  ''  the  Iliad  is 
aimple  and  impassioned — the  Od^mj 
is  involved.''^  The  interweaving  the 
fatal  event  to  the  suitorsb  with  the 
prosperous  issue  to  Odysseus,  was  a 
close  of  the  poem  wliich  aeemed  too  epi- 

frammatic  to  Aristotle'a  aevere  taste. 
t  arose  from  the  desire  of  giving  s 
false  perception  of  pleasore  to  an  au- 
dience,§  founded  rather  on  their  ex- 
pectations of  what  ov^ht  to  be,  bad 
they  the  adjustment  of  the  moral 
world,  than  on  the  high  requiremeot> 
of  art.  The  son^  is  too  much  of  a  ser- 
mon. While  this  IS,  no  doubt,  evideoct 
of  the  unity  of  the  poem  in  the  seDX> 
in  which  Mr*  Grote  contends  for  it*  it 
disturbs  the  unity  of  impreasion.  Ht^* 
different  is  the  solemn  and  aerene  clu^ 
of  the  Iliad, 


««fif  *ZmrtfH  Ievi^« 


shewing  the  funeral  ritee  of  Hector, 
whose  death  old  predictions,  belitt* 
ed  both  by  Greeks  and  Trojans 
dwelt  on  hj  himself  and  Achilles,  and 
the  determmation  of  Zeus  oommuni- 
cated  to  Uera  in  the  earlier  parts  i>f 
the  poem,  had  inseparably  connectr«i 
with  the  fate  of  Troy  in  the  diriof 
plan.  To  us  the  peaceM  close  of  the 
Iliad  is  beyond  expression  the  m^^^ 
beantifbl  thing  we  know  in  faumsn 


.  'Scblegel's  Dramatic  Literature,  Lectur<«  12. 
t  Payne  Knight's  **  Prolegomena,"  chap.  2J. 

mmimm^  n  cfm^um  mm  rtktmmm  <(  u»rrtm$  wAt  Ctkrmrt  mm  x**t^'  A"«*'  >•  umtw^^f^ 
hm  wnf  ^909  Imm^^m  mHtnmw.  A««X«#mm  ymf  t  mimrm  mmr  t^x^w  ttmtmtm  t^  itmtit - 
Erri  h  tux  myrn  •«-•  r^my^imt   ni9*n  mXim  ftmXkn  rm   mm^^$  «i»iJ«.^lbM.  Chap  H- 
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poetry — the  ai^erof  Achiiies  at  an  end 
— and  the  gublime  and  tran<|uillizing 
thought  of  man's  proudest  purposes 
oTerr  oled — at  all  times  and  in  all  tnings 
overruled  or  oFeroome — 


tfatf  feeliAg  with  whieh  the  Iliad  opens, 
left  lingering  on  the  mlndi  harmoniz- 
ix:^  the  whole  scene  of  tumult. 

Aristotle  speaks  of  Homer  having 
in  both  poems  attained  that  unity  of 
suljecty  which  consists  not  alone  in 
every  part  of  the  work  being  subordi- 
nated to  a  common  purpose,  but  in  the 
fact  that  no  one  part  can  be  removed 
^om  its  place  or  separated  from  the  rest. 
A  passage  thus  separable  he  does  not  re- 
£;ard  as  in  any  proper  sense  belonging 
to  the  work  at  all.  The  adventures  of 
Theseus  and  Hercules,  he  says,  were 
told  in  metrical  narratives,  which  he 
will  not  allow  to  possess  the  unity 
which  a  poem  requires,  as  the  incidents 
mighty  without  injury  to  the  plan,  be 
Taried,  or  displaced,  or  omitted. 

Mr*  Grote  says  that  particular  pas- 
sagos  are  more  easily  separated  from 
the  context  of  the  Iliad  than  of  the 
Odyssev,  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
particular  passages  may  be  thus  re- 
moved, a^d  that  so  removed  they  stand 
out  in  more  prominence  than  any 
thing  that  could  be  selected  from  the 
Odyssey.  This  could  not  but  be,  con- 
sidering tho  general  plan  of  both 
poems,  the  absence  and  inaction  of 
Aehilles  being  the  condition,  on  which, 
according  to  the  poet's  conception  of 
his  s^>eriority  to  the  Greek  chieftains^ 
the  opportunity  of  distinction  was 
given  to  the  others.  The  question^ 
iben,  is  not  of  the  brilliancy  of  the 
pasaara  ao  supposed  to  be  remoTad^ 
and  their  appearing  to  be  perfect  in 
themselves ;  out  of  the  effect  on  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  poem  of  removing 
these  passages.  Our  own  examina- 
tion of  the  poems  has  satisfied  us  that, 
in  this  respect,  the  Iliad  would  suffer 
more  asawholeby  the  separation  of  any 
pasa^ea  whatever,  however  such  pas- 
sages may  aeem  to  possess  an  indepen- 
dent vitality,  than  the  Odyasey.  Mr. 
Grote  thinks  he  sees  in  the  Iliad  evi- 
dence that  it  consisted  originally  of  a 
shorter  poem,  confined  more  properly 
to  Achilles — that  an  Achilleid,  as  he 
would  call  this  smaller  poem,  composed 
by  one  poet,  was  afterwards  enlarged 


by  other  poets  of  the  same  age  into  an 
Iliad.  Of  this,  we  own,  that  we'  can- 
not see  the  possibilitv.  The  Adiilleid 
would,  according  to  Mr.  Grote's  view, 
consist  of  the  first  book  of  what  now 
constitutes  the  Iliad,  the  eighth,  the 
eleventh,  and  following  hooks,  to  the 
twenty-second.  The  parts  supposed 
to  be  no  part  of  the  original  design  are 
(together  with  one  or  two  rejected 
as  mterpolatiohs,  and  not  belonging 
either  to  Iliad  or  Achilleis)  chiefly 
those  which  describe  the  battles  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  Achilles,  after  his 
quarrel  with  Agamemnon.  We  own 
that  the  inaction  of  AchiUes  seeming 
to  us  a  part  of  the  plan  as  much 
as  his  acts,  we  cannot  think  that 
tiiere  is  any  probability  in  the  existetice 
of  a  poem  omitting  this  inaction,  and, 
if  this  be  so,  to  fill  up  the  intenrais  of 
his  absence  with  the  unavailing  exer- 
tions of  others,  seems  almost  forced  on 
the  poet.  Indeed,  if  we  had  to  choose 
among  improbabilities,  we  think  Lach- 
man's  division  of  the  poem  into  some 
sixteen  unconnected  ballads,  is  at- 
tended with  less  difficulty  than  Mr. 
Grote's  Hiad  grafted  on  an  Achilleis. 
The  separate  adventures  of  Diomedes, 
Menelaus,  Odysseus,  and  the  others,  in 
the  earlier  books  of  the  Iliad,  are  all 
imperfect  without  Achilles.  They  lead 
to  no  result,  and  the  reader  is  made 
remember  at  all  times  that  they  can 
lead  to  none.  An  Achilleid,  without 
the  addition  to  the  glory  of  Achilles 
thus  fi^iven  him,  would  leave  him 
scarcely  the  superior  of  any  of  King 
Agamemnon*s  heroes.  The  thought, 
in  Homer,  of  enhancing  the  glory  of 
Achilles  by  displaying  the  prowess  of 
the  other  chieftains,  is  not  "nl»l^g  that 
of  Spenser*  who,  in  each  of  the  books 
of  hia  magnificent  romance,  would 
seem  to  task  tiie  powers  of  bis  imagi- 
nation in  the  description  of  a  hero, 
surpassingly  great,  but  whose  great- 
ness being  exhibited  in  some  single 
attribute,  serves  but  to  suggest  an  m- 
adequate  measure  of  the  virtues  of  the 
Prince  Arthur  of  his  story,  who  armed 
by  Merlin  and  inspired  by  Gloriana, 
unites  and  embodies  in  himself  the 
virtues  of  all. 

The  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad  is  one 
with  which  Mr.  Grote  especially  quar- 
rels. It  not  only  does  not  form  a  part 
of  the  original  Achilleis,  but,  if  we 
understand  Mr.  Grote  rightly,  he 
would  degrade  it  from  the  Iliad.    His 
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words  are  these : — <<  The  tenth  book 
is  ft  portion  of  the  IH&d,  but  not  of 
the  Achilleis ;  while  the  ninth  book 
appears  to  me  an  addition  (I  venture 
to  saj  an  unworthy  addition)  nowise 
harmonizing  with  that  main  stream 
of  the  Achilleis,  which  flows  from 
the  eleventh  book  to  the  twenty* 
second.'*  The  book  gives  an  account 
of  an  embassy  from  Agamemnon 
to  Achilles,  conducted  by  Odysseus. 
Some  of  its  apparent  or  real  incon- 
sistencies with  other  parts  of  the  nar- 
rative, may  arise  from  inadvertence 
on  the  part  of  Homer  or  his  readers : 

"  It  Is  not  Homer  nods,  but  w«  that  lUcp  i" 

or  perhaps  some  of  the  difficulty  mav 
arise  from  our  assuming  as  fact  all 
that  Odysseus  is  made  to  say,  forget- 
ting his  character  ;*  but  the  loss  of  the 
book  would  be  a  serious  one,  even 
though  it  cannot  be  made  a  part  of 
the  phantom  Achilleis.  We  will  not 
now  discuss  its  connexion  with  the  other 
parts  of  poems;  but  surely  a  book  that 
contains  the  passage  of  Achilles  singing 
to  the  harp  the  deeds  of  heroes — a 
passage  which,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  has  been  dwelt  on  by  those 
who  would  form  to  themselves  any 
distinct  picture  of  those  old  heroic 
times,  cannot  be  regarded  as  so  utterly 
unworthy  as  Mr.  Grote  would  per- 
suade himself.  The  same  book  con- 
tains that  strange  allegory  of  Prayers, 
the  daughter  of  Zeus,  following  the 
steps  of  Ate  to  undo  the  evils  that 
Violence  inflicts ;  an  allegory  that  goes 
far  to  satisfy  us  that  Homer's  Olympic 
gods  exhibited  but  a  small  part  of  the 
religion  of  the  poet,  or  of  that  of  the 


heroic   times.      The  book,  it  would 
seem,  has  been  admired  by  the  poets, 
for  Ovidf  has  closely  translated  from 
it,  and  it  has  been  imitated  by  VirgiL) 
The  oratorsi  and  the  teachers  of  ora- 
torv,  did  not  hesitate  to  quote  it  as 
authority  on  questions  of  tbdr  art, 
for  in  this  way  we  find  it  alladed  to 
by  Cicero  and  by  Qainctilian.     The 
moralists  and  mannerists  were  at  it 
too  ;  for  we  find  our  old  friend  Alex* 
ander  Pope  quoting  Plutarch,§  who 
admires  Nestor's  dcMsorum  in  diseuss- 
ing  the  fitness  of  appeasing  Achilles, 
not  in  public,  bat  in  a  private  council 
of  the  chiefs ;  and  there  is  another 
old  gentleman,  with  one  of  those  long 
names  only  to  be  uttered  on  holidays, 
who  thinks  well  of  Nestor's discretioo  in 
advising  Agamemnon  for  tins  pnrpose 
to  ask  his  friends  to  snpper,  where 
they  mav  talk  over  the  thing.     The 
critics  of  the  days  of  old  were  at  it, 
and  Aristarchusf  cut  out  four  line*, 
thus  admitting  the  genuineness  of  the 
rest.     The  four  lines  thus  reoMved 
have  been  luckily  preserved  by  Pln- 
tarch,  and  modem  editors  have  re- 
stored them.    The  philosophers  have 
been  reading  this  book ;  nay,  it  seems 
to  have  had  in  it  somethinff  of  the 
character  of  prophecy  or  divinatkm, 
for  a  beautiful    female  appeared  to 
Socrates  in  a  dream,  and  addretsins^ 
him  by  his  name,  repeated  to  him 
the  Homeric  line,  in  which  Achillee 
speaks  of  arriving  at  Phthia  within 
three  days,  from  which  Socrates  in- 
ferred that  he  was  to  die  on  the  third 
day  from  the  communication.**  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  ninth  book  naj 
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t  Compare  verse  122,  &o.,  with  Ovid's  Epistola  Heroidum— Briseis  to  Achille«, 
verse  90,  Ice. 

1  Compare  verse  340  with  Virgil,  2Bxi,  ix.  136  . 

I  See  a  passage  of  Flatarch  on  Music,  quoted  by  Pope— Wakefield's  iVp^'j 
/2iW,  vol.  ili. 

Dion^ius  Halicamassus. 

.  Luctan  is  an  ai\thoritv  for  our  view  against  Aristarchus ,  at  least,  ta  his 
True  History,  he  meets  Homer  in  the  Fortunate  Islands—**  Quant  anx  vers  que 
noas  dtsoos  n'etre  pas  de  lay  (we  quote  from  an  old  French  translatioo,  not 
having  the  original  near  us)  Je  lay  demanday  s'il  les  avoit  escrits,  et  U  me  dit 
qnlls  etoieot  tons  siens,  se  moquant  d'Aristarque  et  do  Zeoodote  Orammariens 
que  faisoient  mestier  de  gausser. 

See  Cicero  de  Divinatione,  who  relates  the  story  from  Plato.  He  translates  Ibis 
line  from  Homer—"  Tertia  to  Phthiss  tempestas  lieta  locabit." 

'<  SocBATSs— Has  the  vessel  returned  from  Delos,  upon  whose  arrival  I  most 
die?" 

^  *'  CuTo^It  has  not  yet  returned ;  but  I  think  it  will  arrive  to-day,  according 
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u  wan  w&j  Mfpftrated  from  the 
tMv,  \mm%  a  kiw  viiibl«  rent  io 
iiv  tf stwt  thftQ  iiHMt  other  pamg«f » 
i  ( (Wt  MMMthinir  would  be  lost  in 
tM  oflHMHMir  Itt  the  opioion  of  the 
wcvoti  ftt  least*  we  Uiink  we  have 
'«ub{iibid;  and  It  to  h^pene  that 
'ttt  jaaHfe*  hf  wbomever  or  when* 
rvff  writtcot  raoft  have  been  com- 
^itd  with  reference  to  the  position 
■s  flwofiin,  for  it  Menu  impossible 
\9mi  h  as  an  unconnected  ballad, 
M  Biaj  an  its  allniions  to  the  former 
|«ti  M  the  poem. 

Mr.  Grote  regards  the  Iliad  and  the 

iM^Mj  as  works  belonging  to  the 

tiat  ige»  bnt  the  production  of  diffe- 

mx  sothors.     The  old  theory  is,  we 

'iak«  the  true  one,  which  made  them 

'>  verk  of  one  author  but  of  a  differ- 

n:  sge.     We    hesitate    to    admit 

'M  nasooiqg  on  which  different  au- 

'^▼«  are  aasigned  to  these  noema. 

*te  iacoualstencies  in  the  mytoology 

*  tbe  peemsy  Ibmish  the  most  plaosi- 

'^  fl^uaent  lor  the  diversity  of  an- 

•:anhip;  but  the  different  train  of 

*:i^  in  which  the  feelings  of  the 

'  «t  nuBt  necttssarilj  mn,  in  subjects 

•'  ifvne  fai  kind,  would  account  for 

aaek  of  this ; — much,  too*  would  be 

^'^mattmi  for  by  the  increased  age  of 

-«?eH»  lor  we  think  Longinus  ren- 

•'*i  it  moro  than  probable  that  the 

'i^Mij  was  the  work  of  Homer's  old 

On  no  class  of  subjects  is  there 

-srt  probability  of  important  varia- 


tions of  opinion  io  youth  and  age>  than 
on  those  of  morals ;  and  this  would,  in 
a  Grecian  poet  of  any  period,  be  likely 
to  express  itself  in  his  mythological 
pictures.  We  ourselves,  apart  alto- 
gether from  the  evidence  of  the  poems, 
which  yet,  we  think,  hresistibly  points 
to  one  author  of  both  poems,  think  the 
almost  uniform  language  of  the  g^eat 
critics  of  antiquity,  cannot,  on  such  a 
question,  be  set  aside.  Even  in  the  few 
passages  which  we  have,  without  any 
reference  to  this  argument,  cited,  we 
find  Arutotle  and  Longinus  comparing 
the  poems,  under  circumstances  that 
depnves  what  they  say  of  all  meaning, 
unless  we  suppose  they  deliberately 
regarded  both  poems  as  the  work  of 
one  author.  But  we  have  already  ex- 
ceeded our  limits. 

To  Mr.  Grote  we  feel  greatly  in- 
debted. Nothing  can  be  better  than 
his  description  of  that  state  of  mind 
which  pernaps  exists  in  tiie  infancy 
of  all  nations,  and  to  which  there  is 
something  anidogous  in  the  infancy  of 
the^individual,  in  which  everything  that 
presents  itself  to  the  senses  or  to  the 
mind,  is  but  the  material  out  of  which 
it  moulds  capricious  creations  of  its 
own.  Of  l^ndary  Greece  nothing 
can  be  more  striking  than  his  account. 
We  look  with  impatience  for  his  future 
volumes.  The  gods  of  Greece — th9 
cr|ation  of  her  poets — are  valuable 
chiefly  as  they  enable  us  to  understand 
her  men.  A. 


*M  rrport  of  some  travellers  from  Sonium,  who  left  it  behind  them  there.     It 
•>wx  fh>m  what  they  say,  that  it  shall  arrive  this  day,  and  to-morrow,  Socra- 
-  J  is  ordafaied  that  yon  shall  die." 

*  SodLATKa — In  a  good  hour,  then,  Crito ;  so  let  it  be,  if  it  so  please  the  gods. 
'  I  do  net  tUnk  it  will  arrive  to^y.** 

'  ^arro — Whence  do  you  oonjeeture  this  ?** 

'  SocaATsa— I  shaU  tell  yon ;  I  most  die  the  day  subsequent  to  that  on  which 

»wiel  arrives .** 

t  arro— 80  they  say  who  regulate  such  matters." 
'  ^^ocmATKs— I  do  not  think,  then,  that  it  will  arrive  tliis  coming  day,  but  to- 
-  >T«v ;  and  I  eoi^}ectnre  this  from  a  dream  I  had  this  very  night,  a  Uttle  before 

*  arrived ;  wherefore  you  seem  to  have  wisely  avoided  waking  me.** 
'  Carro—jOf  what  nature  was  the  dream  ?" 

*  *^-caAjas  A  woman,  beautiful  and  graceful,  clad  in  a  radiantly  white  robe, 
'  v^^l  to  approach  me,  to  call  me  by  name,  and  say,  *  Socrates,  in  three  days 
^  •  you  aWI  arrive  at  fertile  Phthia.' " 

* '  airo — How  strange  a  vision,  Socrates !" 

clear,  too,  Crito,  as  I  think.'* 

Crito — Stanfontt  Tratuiation,  p.  65. 
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CHAjnm  UXX— .*«AKAH  8  DSFBKCB  OF  A  M0«|»gftEB, 


OoK  readers  are  not»  porhaptf  io  ge« 
neral  awar«  thai  a  moat  ioiqotloiii 
iiaaga  preFailad  anosg  Middlemeg 
LandlomUy  whenerar  tha  laaaea  under 
whudk  their  property  waa  held  were 
near  being  expired*  Indeed*  aa  a 
landed  proprietor^  the  middleman's 
poaition  differed  moat  essentially  from 
that  of  the  man  vho  held  his  estate  in 
fte.  The  interest  of  the  latter  is  one 
that  extends  beyond  himself  and  his 
wantSy  and  is  eonseqnently  transmitted 
to  his  diildren*  and  more  remote  de- 
aeendants ;  and  on  this  aeoonnt  he  isi 
or  ong^t  to  be^  bound  by  ties  of  a  dif- 
ferent and  higher  character,  to  see 
that  it  shall  not  pass  down  to  them  in 
an  imporerished  or  mutilated  condip 
tlom  The  middleman^  on  the  qo»> 
traryy  feels  little  or  none  of  tfalst  and 
▼ery  naturally  endeavours  to  sweep 
firom  off  the  property  he  holds,  whilst 
he  holds  it»  by  ewerj  means  possible^  as 
much  as  it  can  yield,  knowing  that 
his  tenure  of  it  is  but  temporary  and 
precarious*  For  this  reaaon,  thok  it 
too  frequently  h^>pened  that  on  nnd- 
ing  his  tenants*  leases  near  expiring, 
he  resorted  to  the  most  unscrupulous 
and  oppressive  means  to  remove  from 
his  land  those  who  may  have  made  iro* 
provements  upon  it,  in  order  to  let  it  to 
other  claimants  at  a  rent  high  in  pro- 
portion  to  these  very  improvements* 

Our  readers  know  that  this  is  not 
an  extreme  case,  but  a  plain,  india- 
putable  faet,  which  has*  nnfortonate- 
ly*  been  one  of  the  standing  grievances 
of  our  unhappy  country,  and  one  of 
the  great  curses  attending  the  vicious 
and  unsettled  state  of  property  io  Ire- 
land. 

Diok-o-the-Grange*s  ejectment  of 
Condy  Dalton  and  his  family,  there- 
fore, had,  in  the  ejfes  of  many  of  the 
people,  nothing  in  it  so  startlingly  op- 
pressive as  might  be  supposed.  On  the 
contrarv,  the  act  was  looked  upon 
as  much  in  the  character  of  a  matter 
of  right  on  his  part,  as  one  of  op- 
pression to  them.  Long  usage  had  re- 
conciled the  peasantry  to  it,  and  up  to 


the  period  of  our  tals^  there  had  be«n 
no  one  to  awaken  and  direct  public 
feeling  against  it. 

A  fortnight  had  now  «1^^  "oce 
the  scene  in  which  young  Ualtoo  hsJ 
poured  out  his  deaiMur  aad  miser; 
orer  the  dead  body  of  P«gy  llortsgh, 
aad  during  that  periodim  inod^t 
oocunredi  which,  although  by  no  mssni 
akin  to  the  romantic  had  prodncsd, 
nefertheleasv  a  chaise  in  the  positioo 
of  Dick^»*-tha>  Grange  btmseli^  without 
effecting  any  either  in  his  designs  or 
inolinations*  His  own  Leases  had  ex- 
pired, so  thaty  in  one  sense,  he  stood 
exactly  in  the  same  relation  to  tbe 
Head  Landlord,  ia  which  his  own  te- 
nants did  to  him.  Their  leases  bad 
dropped  about  a  twelveoaonlh  or  mere 
before  his,  and  he  now  waited  until  he 
should  take  out  new  ones  himself,  pre- 
vious to  his  proceeding  any  further  in 
the  dispositioa  and  re-a4)u«taenl  of  lu5 
property. 

Sooh  waa  hia  position  and  tbein, 
with  reference  to  each  other,  wbeo 
one  morning,  about  a  fortnight  or  U:t- 
ter  subsequent  to  his  laat  appearance, 
young  Dick,  accompanied  by  the  Blacl. 
Prophet,  was  seen  to  proceed  towards 
the  garden— both  in  close  con veraatioo. 
The  Prophet's  face  was  now  free  from 
*the  consequences  of  yonpg  Daltoo*» 
violence,  but  it  bad  actually  gained  in 
malignity  more  than  it  bad  lost  by  the 
discoloration  and  disfignrenaDt  re- 
sulting from  the  blow.  There  ws* 
a  calm,  dark  grin  vioifale  when  he 
smiled,  that  argued  a  black  and  satanic 
disposition ;  and  whenever  the  lips  of 
his  hard,  contracted,  aad  unfeeling 
mouth  expanded  by  his  devilish  sneer, 
a  portion  of  one  of  his  vile  side  fauir» 
became  visible,  which  gave  to  his  fea* 
tures  a  moat  hateful  and  viper-like  as- 
pect. It  was  the  cold,  aneertng^  cow- 
ardly  face  of  a  bmu  who  took  delight 
in  evil  for  its  own  sake,  and  who 
could  neither  feel  happiness  bimself, 
nor  suffer  others  to  enjoy  iL 

As  they  were  about  to  enter  the 
garden,  Donncl  Dhu  saw  approacbio); 
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bim  Mi  a  r«pi4  and  energetic  pace, 
hU  daughter  Sarah,  whose  face»  now 
lit  up  hj  exercise^  ai  well  as  by  the 
earnest  expression  of  deep  interest 
which  might  be  read  in  it,  never  be- 
fore appeared  so  strikingly  animated 
aad  beantifuL 

**  Who  is  thb  lovelj  girl  approach- 
ing OS  V*  asked  the  young  man,  whose 
ejesut  onoe  kindled  with  sorprise  and 
admiration. 

"That  is  my  daughter/'  replied 
Ponaelf  coldly  j — *'  what  can  she  want 
with  me  nofw,  and  what  brought  her 
here  ?- 

<'Upon  my  hooour,  Donnel,  that 
giri  surpasses  anything  I  have  seen 
yet.  Why  she's  perfection — her  fi- 
gore  is — is — I  havn't  words  for  it— 
and  her  face — good  heavens  I  what 
brilliancv  and  animation  i" 

The  Prophet's  brow  darkened  at  his 
daughter's  unseasonable  appearance  in 
the  presence  of  a  handsome  young 
fellow  of  property,  whose  character 
for  gallantry  was  proverbial  in  the 
country. 

"  Sarah,  my  good  girl/'  said  he, 
whilst  his  voioe,  which  at  once  be- 
came low  and  significant,  quivered 
with  suppressed  raga-^''  what  brought 
you  here,  I  ax  ?  Did  any  one  send 
for  you  ?  or  is  there  a  matther  of  life 
and  death  on  hands  that  you  tramp 
aflher  me  in  this  manner — eh  ?" 

'*  It  may  be  Ufa  an'  death  for  any. 
thing  I  know  to  the  oontrairy,"  she 
replied;  "you  are  angry  at  some- 
thing, I  see,"  she  proceeded, — ^*<but 
to  save  time*  I  want  to  spake  to  you." 

*'  You  must  wait  tUl  I  go  home, 
then,  for  I  neither  can  nor  will  spake 
to  yoa  now." 

"  Father,  you  will — you  must,"  she 
replied — '*  and  in  some  private  place 
too.  I  won't  detidn  you  long,  for  I 
haven't  much  to  say,  and  if  I  don't  say 
it  now,  it  may  be  too  late." 

'<  What  thedeuee,  M«Gowan !"  said 
Dick,  ''speak  to  the  young  woman — 
you  don't  know  but  she  may  have 
something  of  importance  to  say  to 
you." 

She  glanced  at  the  speaker,  but  with 
a  face  of  such  indifference,  as  if  she 
had  scajrcely  taken  cognizance  of  him 
beyond  the  fact,  that  she  found  some 
young  man  there  in  conversation  with 
her  father. 

Donnell,  rather  to  take  her  from 
UDJer  the  libertine  gaze  of  his  ^oung 


friend,  walked  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  to  the  right  of  the  garden, 
where,  under  the  shadow  or  some 
trees  that  overhung  a  neglected  fish- 
pond, she  opened  the  purport  of  her 
journey  after  him  to  the  Grange. 

''Now,  in  the  devil's  name,"  he 
asked, "  what  brought  you  here  ?" 

"  Father,"  she  replied,  "  hear  me, 
and  do  not  be  angry,  for  I  know— at 
laste  I  think...that  what  I'm  goin'  to 
say  to  you  is  right." 

"  Well,  madam,  let  us  hear  what 
you  have  to  say." 

"  I  wilU-«an'  I  must  spake  plain,  too- 
You  know  me ; — that  I  cannot  think 
one  thing  and  say  another." 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  very  welU^o  on 
»~ay,  and  so  does  your  unfortunate 
stepmother." 

«« Oh— well  1"  she  replied—*'  yes,  I 
suppose  so — ha  I  ha!"  In  a  moment  how- 
ever, her  face  became  softened  with  deep 
feeling ;— "  Oh,  father,"  she  proceeded 
"  maybe  you  don't  know  me,  nor  she 
either  ;  it's  only  now  I'm  beg^innin'  to 
know  myself.  But  listen— I  have  often 
observed  your  countenance,  father — 
I  have  often  noarked  it  wdl.  I  can 
see  by  you  when  you  are  pleased  or 
angry — but  that's  aisy;  I  can  tell, 
too,  when  the  bad  spirit  is  up  in  you 
by  the  pale  face  but  black  look  that 
scarcely  any  one  could  mistake.  I  have 
seen  every  thing  bad,  father,  in  your 
face — bad  temper,  hatred,  revenge— 
an'  but  seldom  any  thing  good.  Fa- 
ther, I'm  your  daughter,  'and  don't  be 
angry  1" 

"What,  in  the  devil's  name,  are 
you  drivin'  at,  you  brazen  jade  ? 

"  Father,  you  said  this  mornin',  be- 
fore you  came  out,  that  you  felt  your 
conscience  troublin'  you  for  not  dis- 
coverin'  the  murdher  of  Sullivan; 
that  you  felt  sorry  for  keepin'  it  to 
yourself  so  long — sorry  I1— you  said  you 
were  sorry,  father  1" 

"  I  did,  and  I  was." 

"Father,  I  have  been  thinkin'  of 
that  since ;  no,  father— your  words 
were  false;  there  was  no  sorrow  in 
your  face,  nor  in  your  eye-.*no,  father, 
nor  in  your  heart.  I  know  t^at — i 
feel  it.  Father,  don't  look  so ;  you 
may  bate  me,  but  I'm  cot  afraid. 

"  Go  home  out  0'  of  this,"  he  replied 
— "  be  off,  and  carry  your  cursed  mad- 
ness and  nonsense  somewhere  else." 

"  Father,  here  I  stand — ^your  own 
child — ^your  only  daughter ;  look  m^ 
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in  the  face — let  your  eve  look  into 
znine»  if  you  can.  I  challenge  you 
to  it  I  Nowy  mark  my  words — you 
are  goin*  to  swear  a  murdher  against 
the  head  of  a  poor  and  a  distressed 
family — to  swear  it — and,  father,  you 
know  he  never  murdhered  Sullivan  !*' 
The   Prophet  started  and  became 

f>ale»  but  he  did  not  accept  the  chal- 
enge. 

He  looked  at  her,  however,  after  a 
struggle  to  recover  his  composure, 
and  there  she  stood  finn, — erect ;  her 
beautiful  face  animated  with  earnest- 
ness, her  eyes  glowing  with  sing^ilar 
lustre,  yet  set,  and  sparkling  in  the 
increasing  moisture  which  a  word  or 
thought  would  turn  into  tears. 

**  What  do  you  mane,  Sarah,"  said 
he,  affecting  coolness — **  what  do  you 
mane?     /know!     Explain  yourself." 

**  Father,  I  will.  There  was  a  bad 
spirit  in  your  face  and  in  your  heart 
when  you  said  you  were  sorry — that 
you  repented  for  consalin'  the  mur- 
dher so  long;  there  was,  father,  a 
bad  spirit  in  your  heart,  but  no  re- 
pentance there  ? 

**  An'  did  you  come  all  the  way 
from  home  to  tell  me  this  ?*' 

'*  No,  father,  not  to  tell  you  what 
I  have  said, — but,  father  dear,  what  I 
am  goin*  to  say ;  only  first  answer 
me.  If  he  did  murdher  Sullivan,  was 
it  in  his  own  defence? — was  it  a  cool 
murdher? — a  cowardly  murdher? — be- 
cause if  it  was,  Condy  Dalton  is  a 
bad  man.  But  still  listen:  it*8  now 
near  two  an'  twentv  years  wince  the 
deed  was  done.  I  know  little  about 
religion,  father — -vou  know  that — ^but 
still  I  have  heard  that  God  is  willin' 
to  forgive  all  men  their  sins  if  they 
repent  of  them — if  they're  sorry  for 
them.  Now,  father,  it's  well  known 
that  for  many  a  long  year  Condy  Dal- 
ton has  been  in  great  sorrow  of  heart  for 
something  or  other ;  can  man  do  more?" 

''  Go  home  out  o'  this*  I  say — take 
jourself  away." 

**  Oh,  who  can  tell,  father,  the  in* 
ward  agony  and  bitther  repentance 
that  that  sorrowful  man's  heart,  may- 
be, has  suffered.  Who  can  tell  the 
tears  he  shed,  the  groans  he  groaned, 
the  prayers  fur  mercy  he  said,  may- 
be, an*  the  worlds  he  would  give  to 
have  that  man  that  be  killed — only  by 
a  basty  blow,  maybe — again  alive  and 
well  1  Father  don't  prosecute  him^ave 
the  poor  heart-broken  oold  nun  to 


God!  Don't  you  see  that  God  has 
already  taken  him  an'  his  into  bis 
hands — hasn't^  he  punished  them  t 
hundred  ways  for  years?  HtTen't 
they  been  brought  down,  step  by  step, 
from  wealth  an*  respectabdity,  till 
they're  now,  like  poor  beggars,  m  the 
very  dust?  Oh,  think,  father—dear 
father — think  of  his  white  hairs- 
think  of  his  pious  wife  that  every  one 
respects — ^think  of  his  good-bearte«i, 
kind  daughters — think  of  their  poverty, 
and  of  all  they  ha^e  suffered  so  long— 
an*  above  all,  oh,  think,  father  deir, 
of  what  thev  ^eill  suffer  if  yon  are  the 
manes  of  takin'  that  sorrowful  white- 
haired  ould  man  out  from  the  mid<i!e 
of  his  poor,  but  lovin*  and  daceot  sntl 
respected  family,  and  hangin'  him  for 
an  act  that  he  has  repented  for,  mar- 
be,  and  that  we  ought  to  hope  the  AU 
mighty  himself  has  forgiven  him  for. 
Father,  I  go  on  my  knees  to  you  to 
beg  that  you  won't  prosecnte  tms  oold 
man — ^but  lave  him  to  God !" 

As  she  uttered  the  few  last  sen- 
tences, the  tears  fell  in  torrents  from 
her  cheeks;  but  when  she  knelt— 
which  she  did — her  tears  ceased  to 
flow,  and  she  looked  up  into  her  fa- 
ther's face  with  eyes  kmdled  into  sn 
intense  expression,  and  her  hands 
clasped  as  if  her  own  life  and  ever- 
lasting salvation  depended  upon  hit 
reply. 

**  Go  home,  I  desire  ^ou,"  he  re- 
plied, with  a  cold  sneer — for  be  hid 
now  collected  himself,  and  fell  back 
into  his  habitual  snarl — **  Go  borne,  I 
desire  you,  or  may  be  you'd  wish  to 
throw  yourself  in  the  way  of  that 
young  profligate  that  I  was  spakin*  to 
when  you  came  up.  Who  knows 
afther  all,  but  that's  your  real  design, 
and  neither  pity  nor  compassion  for 
ould  Dalton.*^ 

"  Am  I  his  daughter  ?"  she  re- 
plied, whilst  she  startled  to  her  feet, 
and  her  dark  eves  flashed  with  dis- 
dain_««  Can  I  be  his  daughter  ?" 

**  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  cast  a 

slur  upon  your "    He  paused  a 

moment,  and  started  as  if  a  serpent 
had  bitten  him;  but  left  the  word 
"  mother**  unuttered. 

Again  she  softened,  and  her  e>e« 
filled  with  tears— «'  Father,  1  neier 
had  a  mother !"  she  said. 

'*  No,"  he  replied ;  *'  or  If  you  luJ, 
her  name  will  never  come  througli  i/'V 
lips/' 
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Sbe  looked  at  him  with  wonder  for 
I  few  moments,  after  which  she  turned, 
and  with  a  face  of  melancholy  and 
sorrow,  proceeded  with  slow  and  me- 
ditating steps  in  the  direction  of  their 
humble  cabin. 

Her  father,  who  felt  considerably 
startled  by  some  portions  of  her  ap- 
peal, though  bv  no  means  softened, 
again  directed  his  steps  towards  the 
garden  gate,  where  he  had  left  young 
Dick  standing.  Here  he  fouud  this 
worthy  young  gentleman  awuting  his 
return,  and  evidently  amazed  at  the 
interview  between  him  and  his  daugh- 
ter ;  for  although  he  had  been  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  hear  their  conversa- 
tion, he  could,  and  did  see,  by  the 
dauffhter*s  attitudes,  that  the  subject 
of  their  conversation  was  extraordi- 
nary, and  consequently  important. 

On  approaching  him,  the  Prophet 
DOW,  with  his  usual  coolness,  pulled 
out  the  tress  which  he  had,  in  some 
manner,  got  from  Gra  Gal  Sullivan, 
and  holding  it  for  a  time,  placed  it  in 
Dick's  hands. 

"  There's  one  proof,"  said  he,  allud- 
ing to  a  previous  part  of  their  conver- 
sation, <*that  I  wasn't  unsuccessful, 
and,  indeed,  I  seldom  am,  when  I  ^set 
about  a  thing  in  earnest.*' 

"  But  is  it  possible,"  asked  the  other, 
"that  she  actually  gave  this  lovely 
tress  willingly — ^yon  swear  that  ?*' 

**  As  heaven's  above  me,"  replied 
the  Prophet,  *'  there  never  was  a  ring- 
let sent  by  woman  to  man  with  more 
love  than  she  sent  that.  Why,  the 
pnrty  creature  actually  shed  tears,  and 
begged  of  me  to  lose  no  time  in 
givin'  it.  You  have  it  now,  at  all 
events — an'  only  for  young  Dalton's 
outrage,  you'd  have  had  it  before 
now." 

"  Then  there's  no  truth  in  the  re- 
port that  she's  fond  of  kirn" 

'*  Why — ahem — n — no — oh  no— 
not  mow — fond  of  him  she  tvas,  no 
doubt;  an'  you  know  it's  never  bard  to 
light  a  half-burned  turf — or  a  candle 
that  was  lit  before.  If  they  could  be 
got  out  of  the  counthry,  at  all  events—* 
these  Daltons^it  would  be  so  much 
out  of  your  way,  for  between  you  an' 
me,  /can  tell  you  that  your  life  won't 
be  safe  when  he  comes  to  know  that 
jou  have  pat  his  nose  out  of  joint  with 
the  Gra  GaV 

''It*a  strange,  however,  that  she 
fchotild  change  so  soon  1" 


«'  Ah,  Masther  Richard  !  how  little 
you  know  of  woman,  when  you  say  so. 
They're  a  vun,  uncertain,  selfish 
crew — ^women  are — there's  no  honesty 
in  them,  nor  I  don't  think  there's  a 
woman  alive  that  could  be  trusted,  if 
you  only  give  her  temptation  and  op- 
portunity— none  of  them  will  stand 
that." 

"  But  how  do  you  account  for  the 
change  in  her  case,  I  ask  ?" 

"  riltellyouthat.  First  an'  foremost 
your're  handsome — remarkably  hand- 
some." 

''Come,  come,  no  nonsense,  Donnel 
— get  along,  will  you,  ha  I  ha!  ha  I — 
handsome  indeed! — never  you  mind 
what  the  world  says — well  1" 

"  Why,"  replied  the  other,  gravely, 
''  there's  no  use  in  deny  in'  it,  you  know ; 
it's  a  matther  that  tells  for  itself,  an' 
that  a  poor  girl  with  eyes  in  her 
head  can  judge  of  as  well  as  a 
rich  one — at  any  rate,  if  you're  not 
handsome,  you're  greatly  belied;  an' 
every  one  knows  that  there's  never 
smoke  without  fire." 

"Well,  confound  you! — since  they'll 
have  it  so,  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  admit 
it — I  believe  I  am  a  handsome  dog,  and 

I  have  reason  to  know  that — that " 

here  he  shook  his  head  and  winked 
knowingly ; — "  oh,  come  Donnel,  my 
boy,  I  can  go  no  further  on  that  sub- 
ject—ha! ha!  ha!" 

"There  is  no  dispute  about  it," 
continued  Donnel,  gravely ;  "  but  still 
I  think,  that  if  it  was  not  for  the  men- 
tion /made  of  the  dress,  an'  grandeur, 
an'  state  that  she  was  to  come  to,  she'd 
hardly  turn  round  as  she  did.  Dal- 
ton,  you  know,  is  the  handsomest 
young  fellow,  barring  yourself,  in  the 
parish ;  an'  troth,  on  your  account  an* 
her's,  I  wish  he  was  out  of  it.  He'll 
be  crossin'  you — ^you  may  take  my 
word  for  it^an'  a  dangerous  enemy 
he'll  prove — that  /know." 

"  Why? — what  do  you  mean  ?" 

Here  the  Prophet,  who  was  artfully 
endeavouring  to  fill  the  heart  of  his 
companion  with  a  spirit  of  jealousy 
against  Dalton,  paused  for  about  a 
minute,  as  if  in  deep  reflection,  after 
which  he  sighed  heavily. 

"  Mane !"  he  at  length  replied — 
"  I'm  unhappy  in  my  mind,  an'  1  know  I 
ought  to  do  it — an'  yet  I'm  loth  now 
afther  sich  a  length  of  time.  Mane, 
did  you  say,  Masther  Richard  ?" 

"  Yes,  1  said  so,  and   I   say  so.^ 
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what  do  you  mean  by  telling  tee 
that  young  Dalton  willoea  danger- 
ous enemy  to  me?" 

"An*  80  he  will — an*  so  he  would  to 
any  one  that  he  or  his  bore  ill-will 
against.  You  know  there's  blood  up- 
on their  hands." 

**  No,  I  don't  know  any  such  thing; 
I  believe  he  was  charged  with  the 
murder  of  Mave  SulUran's  uncle,  but 
as  the  body  could  not  be  found«  there 
were  no  grounds  for  a  prosecution.  I 
don't,  therefore,  know  that  there's 
blood  upon  his  hand." 

«*  Well,then,if  yoii  don't— may  God 
direct  me  I"  he  added,  "  an'  guide  me 
to  the  best— if  you  don't,  Masther 
Richard — heaven  direct  me  agin  I — will 
I  say  it? — could  you  get  that  family 
quietly  out  of  the  counthry,  Masther 
Richard  ?  Becaise  if  you  could,  it 
would  bebetther,  maybe,  for  allparties." 

<«You  seem  to  know  something 
about  these  Daltons,  M'Gowan  ?-  ask- 
ed  Dick,  "  and  to  speak  mysteriously 
of  them?" 

"Well,  then,  I  do,"  he  replied; 
"  but  what  I  have  to  say,  I  ought  to 
say  to  your  father,  who  is  a  magis- 
trate." 

The  other  stared  at  him  with  sur- 
prise, but  said  nothing  for  a  minute  or 
two. 

"  What  is  this  mystery,"  he  add- 
ed at  length — "  I  cannot  understand 
you ;  but  it  is  clear  that  you  mean 
something  extraordinary." 

"  God  pardon  me,  Masther  Richard, 
but  you  are  right  enough.  No — I  can't 
keep  it  any  longer.  Listen  to  me,  sir, 
for  I  am  goin'  to  make  a  strange  and 
a  fearful  discovery — I  know  who  it  was 
that  murdhred  SuUivan^^Fm  in  pos- 
session of  it  for  near  the  last  two-and- 
twenty  years — I  have  travelled  every 
where — gone  to  England,  to  Wales, 
Scotland,  an'  America,  but  it  was  all 
of  no  use,  the  knowledge  of  the  rour- 
dher  and  of  the  murdherer  was  here,- 
he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart  as  he 
spoke — ^"an*  durin'  all  that  time  I 
had  peace  neither  by  night   nor  by 

day/ 

His  companion  turned  towards  him 
with  amaaement,  and  trulv  his  appear- 
ance was  startling,  if  notfrightfal ;  he 
looked  as  it  were  iotovacancv — ^hiseyes 
had  became  hollow  and  full  of  terror 

his  complexion  assumed  the  hue  of 

Anhcii — hU    rmce  got  weak  and  un- 
»tca<!v,  and  Iii^  Itmbs  trembled  exces- 


aively,  whilst  from  every  pore  the  per- 
SDiratlon  came  out,  and  ru  6omn  bis 
ghastly  visage  in  large  drops. 

"  M'Gowan,"  said  hie  eoapsnioa, 
"  this  is  a  dreadfbl  boshieM,  As  ?ei 
you  have  said  nothing,  and  from  whit 
1  see,  I  advise  you  to  reflect  before  you 
proceed  Atrther  in  i^— 1  think  I  eso 
gnees  the  nature  of  your  secret;  bet 
even  if  you  went  to  my  fkther,  be 
would  tell  you,  that  you  are  not  boon<l 
to  say  any  thing  to  cnmioate  yourself." 

The  l^rophet,  in  the  mean  tiof , 
bad  made  an  eflfort  to  reoover  himself, 
whioh,  after  a  little  time,  was  saoosss- 
M. 

"I  believe  you  think,''  he  added, 
with  a  gloomy  and  a  bitter  smil«, 
''that  it  was  /  who  oommitted  tbe 
murdhei^— oh,  no  1  if  it  wae,  I  wouldn't 
be  apt  to  hang  myself*  I  think*  No  I 
-—but  I  must  see  your  father,  a« 
a  magistrate;  an'  I  must  nuke 
the  disclosure  to  him.  The  man 
that  (Hd  murdher  Sullivan  is  liv- 
in*  and  that  man  is  Condy  Daltoe. 
I  knew  of  this,  an'  for  two-aa'^twentr 
years  let  that  murdherer  eseape;  an 
that  is  what  made  me  ao  miserable  in' 
unhappy.  I  can  prove  what  I  sav ; 
an'  I  know  the  very  spot  where  he 
buried  Sullivan's  body,  an'  where  itf 
lyin*  to  this  very  day." 

*•  In  that  case,  then,"  replied  the 
other,  **  you  have  only  one  course  tn 
pursue,  and  that  ia,  to  bring  Dalton  tu 
justice." 

«*  1  know  it,'*  returned  the  Prophet; 
^  but  still  1  feel  that  it's  a  h»d  ca<e 
to  be  the  means  of  hangio*  a  frlto*. 
erature;  but  of  the  two  choice*) 
rather  than  bear  any  longer  what  I 
have  suffered,  an*  am  still  eniferin',  1 
think  it  betther  to  orosecnte  him.** 

**  Then  go  in  and  see  my  father  st 
once  about  it,  and  a  deviliah  difficult 
card  you'll  have  to  play  with  hloi— f<T 
my  part,  I  think  he  is  mad  ever  fir  (^' 
Jemmy  Branigan  left  him.  In  fact,  t»e 
knows  neither  what  be  is  saving  nr 
doing  without  him,  especially  in  •otp" 
matters  ;  for  to  tell  you  the  mith,"  he 
added,  laughing,  **  Jemmy,  who  ws« 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  eoonirT 
and  every  one  in  it,  took  mueb  more 
of  the  magiatrate  on  him  than  ever  m  j 
father  did ;  and  now  the  old  frllow, 
when  left  to  himself,  is  nearly  helplr«« 
in  every  sense.  He  knows  he  has  nrt 
Jemmy,  and  he  ran  hear  nobody  elk- 
near  him  or  about  him." 


IML] 
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"IviOtMhlflitUMiitWore  I  Uvd 
tWpbwt  «i*ttov»  MftftlMr  Richard» 
v^  ksMT  wbst  tt«M  yon  oaffht  to 
*ah»«ilbr«ff«rdto  <7rd  (M  SolBvan. 
U  tlM  b  villin*  iMTtelfy  of  eoorae  thero 

•  kot  MM  vay  of  h.** 

-Of  CO0W  I  «m  awaro  of  th«l/' 
«4  DM ;  <«  Imt  ttfll  I  feel  that  it's 
itvilAi|««^  ebo  thoold  ebaoge  so 
■Ml  from  Dalton  to  mo/* 

^  TlM*t  bcoaiie  too  know  nothinf^ 
•kiof  voouBt**  repUed  the  Prophet. 
*WbTt  MMter  R{cWd»  I  t«ll  jon  that 

•  ««MlMfeoek  b  eoostaney  itself  eom- 
pM4  to  them.  Tho  notion  of  yon 
«*.'  ?Av  vcahht  an*  grandeur^  an*  the 
r^  itate  von're  to  keep  her  in — all 
araod  her  brain  ;  an*  as  a  proof  of  It, 
tbfrv.  Ton  have  a  lock  of  her  beautiful 
Imr  fftnt  tbe  gave  mo  with  her  own 
hn4«.  If  that  won't  satisfy  you  it*s 
bv4  to  say  what  can ;  bnt  indeed 
I  tbiak  jon  oogbt  to  know  by  this 
cat  o*  (£kj  bow  (kt  a  handsome  fbee 
roM  wHb  tbem.  Oire  the  diHI  him- 
tH  b«t  tkti^  and  tbeyli  take  hb  boms, 


hooves,  and  tail  into  tho  bargain— nTf 
will  they." 

This  obserration  was  accompanied 
b^  a  grin  so  sneering  and  bitter,  that 
his  companion,  on  looking  at  him, 
knew  not  how  to  account  for  it,  vn- 
less  by  supposing  that  he  most,  during 
the  course  of  his  life  have  sustained 
some  serious  or  irreparable  injury  at 
their  hands. 

'*  Yon  appear  not  to  like  the  wo- 
men, Donnel  i  how  is  that  ?** 

<«  Like  them !  *'  be  replied,  and  as 
he  spoke,  hb  face,  which  had  beon,  a 
little  before,  ghastly  with  horror,  now 
became  black  and  venomous—"  ha  I 
ha  I  bow  is  that,  you  say? — oh,  no 
matther  now — ^they're  angels — angels 
of  perdition  ;  their  truth  is  traiobery, 
an*  their — but  no  matther.  Til  now 
go  in  an*  spake  to  your  father  on 
thb  business ;  but  I  forgot  to  say  that 
I  must  see  Ora  Oal  soon,  to  let  h»  « 
know  our  plans  }  so  do  you  make  your 
mind  aivf,  and  lave  the  management 
of  the  whole  thing  in  my  hands. 


.-nama  xtr.— .a  MiDOLiMait  MaoisTftATft  or  thk  old  school,  and  his  clesk. 


■LL 


Dsea^*.tbo»Graogo-->whose  name  was 

least  sueh  b  the  name 
to  give  bim-^beld  bis  office* 
Irish  magistrates  have  done 
hb  own  parlour ;  that 
•  to  say,  be  sat  in  an  arm  chair  at 
«•»  of  the  windows,  which  was  thrown 
ifcB  Isr  btm,  wbibt  those  who  came 
le  isek  jiiscioe,  or,  as  they  termed  it, 
iso*  at  bb  hands,  were  compelled 
ie  iiand  sooovered  on  tho  outside, 
whether  the  weather  was 
otherwise.  We  are  not 
abont  to  pronounce  any  opinion 
tpam  the  eooatitutional  spirit  of  Dick's 
^Kuiens,  iaasosucb  as  nineteen  out 
«^  rtsry  twenty  of  them  were  come 
t*.  hj  the  only  "  Magistrates*  Guide" 
!#  cvtr  was  acquainted  nitb— to  wit, 
rsdonbtabie  Jemmy  Braoigan. 
bb  clerk,  and  altboqgb 
ks  eenid  aeitbcr  read  nor  write,  yet 
m  cssas  where  bb  judgments  did  not 
fiw  "sritfartm^  be  was  both  able  and 
viUiag  %ami  kii  wiark  uoon  the  die* 
rwtsnisd  partMS,  in  a  wikm  that  did 
ass  sllowbb  biassed  signature  to  be 
ssttly  Isffotta^  Jemmy,  however,  as 
lbs  fsadtr  baowa,  waa  absent  on  the 
we  are  writing  aboutt  havtnsr 


actually  fulfilled  hb  threat  of  leaving 
bb  master's  service — a  threat,  by  the 
way,  which  was  held  out  and  acted 
upon  at  least  onoo  everr  year  since  he 
and  the  magbtrate  bad  stood  to  each 
other  in  the  cs^wcity  of  master  and 
servant.  Not  that  we  are  precisely 
correct  in  the  statement  we  have  made 
on  thb  matter,  for  sometimes  hb  re* 
moral  was  the  result  of  dismissal  on 
the  part  of  his  master,  and  sometimes 
the  following  up  of  the  notice  whioh 
he  himself  had  given  him  to  leave  his  ser- 
vice. Be  this  as  it  may,  hb  tempo- 
rary absences  always  involved  a  trial 
of  strength  between  the  parties,  as  to 
which  of  them  should  hold  out,  and 
put  a  constraint  upon  his  indinationa 
the  longest ;  for  since  the  truth  must 
be  told  of  Jemmy,  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  he  could  as  badly  bear  to  live 
removed  from  the  society  of  his  master, 
as  the  latter  could  live  without  him. 
For  many  years  of  bis  life  he  bad 
been  threatening  to  go  to  America,  or 
to  live  with  a  brother  that  he  had  in 
the  Isle  of  WhiUf  as  be  oalled  it,  and 
on  several  ooeasions  be  had  taken  for- 
mal leave  of  the  whole  family  (always 
in  the  pre?enre  of  hi*  inanfer^  how. 
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ever,)  on  his  departure  for  either  the 
one  place  or  the  other«  whiUt  his  real 
abode  was  a  snug  old  garret^  where 
he  was  attended  and  kept  in  food  by  the 
family  and  his  fellow-servants,  who  were 
highly  am  usedat  the  outrageous  distress 
of  his  master,  occasioned  sometimes  by 
Jemmy's  obstinate  determination  to  ^ 
travel,  &nd  sometimes  by  his  extreme 
brotherly  affection. 

Donnel,  having  left  the  son  crack- 
ing a  long  whip  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  and  looking  occasionally  at 
the  tress  of  Mave  Sullivan's  beautiful 
hair,  approached  the  hall-door,  at 
which  he  knocked,  and  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  servant,  requested  to  see 
Mr.  Henderson.  The  man  wafted  his 
hand  towards  the  space  under  the  win- 
dow,  meaning  that  he  should  take  his 
stand  there,  and  added— 

**  If  it's  law  you  want,  Fm  afeard 
you'll  get  more  abuse  than  justice 
from  him  now,  since  Jemmy's  gone." 

The  knowing  grin,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  comic  sorrow  which  accompa- 
nied the  last  words,  were  not  lost 
upon  the  prophet,  who,  in  common 
with  every  one  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  a  circumference  of  many  miles, 
was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  life 
which  master  and  man  both  led. 

<'Is  that  it?'*  said  the  prophet; 
**  however,  it  can't  be  helped.  Clerk, 
or  no  clerk,  I  want  to  see  him  on  sa- 
rious  business,  tell  him  ;  but  Til  wait, 
of  coorse,  till  he's  at  leisure.'* 

**  Tom,"  said  Henderson  from  with- 
in, «< who's  there?— is  that  Atmf  If 
it  is,  tell  him,  confound  him  I  to 
come  in,  an'  I'll  forgive  him.  If  he'll 
promise  to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  his 
b'iad,  I'll  forget  all,  say.  Come  in, 
yea  old  scoundrel,  Tm  not  angry  with 
you ;  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  at  all 
events." 

**  It's  not  him,  sir ;  it's  only  Don- 
nel  M'Gowan,  the  Black  Prophet,  that 
wants  some  law  business." 

^  Send  him  to  the  devil  for  law  bu- 
siness. What  brings  him  here  now  ? 
Tell  him  he  shall  have  neither  law 
nor  Justice  from  me.  Did  you  send 
to  his  brother-in-law?  Maybe  he's 
there  ?" 

«•  We  did,  sir.  Sorra  one  of  his 
seed,  breed,  or  generation  but  we 
seat  to.  However,  it's  no  use — off  to 
Amerika  he's  gone,  or  to  the  Isle  o' 
White,  at  any  rate." 

^'  May  the  devil  sink  America  and  the 


Isle  of  White  both  in  the  ocean,  sad 
you,  too,  you  scoundrel,  and  all  of  yoa  I 
Only  for  the  cursed  crew  that's  about 
me,  I'd  have  him  here  still — and  ha 
the  only  man  that  understood  my 
wants  and  my  wishes,  and  that  eonld 
keep  me  comfortable  and  ea»y." 

''  Troth,  then,  he  hadn't  an  overly 
civil  tongue  in  his  head,  sir,**  replied 
the  man ;  *'  for,  when  you  and  be, 
your  honour,  were  togetmr,  there  was 
little  harmony  to  spare  between  you." 

**  That  was  my  own  fault,  you  cor. 
No  servant  but  himself  would  bare 
had  a  day's  patience  with  me.  He 
never  abused  me  but  when  I  deserved 
it— did  he  ?" 

"  No,  your  honour;  I  know  he 
didn't,  in  troth.** 

<*  You  lie,  you  villain,  you  know  do 
such  thing.  Here  am  I  with  my  sore 
leg,  and  no  one  to  dress  it  for  me. 
w  ho's  to  help  me  up  atjurs  or  down 
stairs  ?—who*s  to  be  about  me? — or 
who  cares  for  me,  now  that  he's  gooe? 
Nobody — not  a  soul." 

"Doesn't  Masther  Richard, mr?" 

**  No,  sir ;  Master  Richard  give« 
himself  little  trouble  about  me.  He 
has  other  plots  and  plana  on  bn  hand* 
— other  fish  to  fry — other  irons  in  the 
fire.  Master  Richard,  sirra,  doesn't 
care  a  curse  if  J  was  ander  the  sod 
to-morrow,  but  would  be  glad  of  it ; 
neither  does  any  one  about  me — but 
he  did  ;  and  you  infernal  crew,  you 
have  driven  him  away  from  me.** 

**  We,  your  honour  ?" 

**  Yes,  all  of  you ;  you  put  me  first  oat 
of  temper  by  your  neglect  and  your 
extravagance;  then  I  vented  it  on 
htm,  because  he  was  the  only  one 
among  you  I  took  any  pleasure  in 
abus — in  speaking  to.  However,  mr 
mind's  made  up — I'll  call  an  aactioD— 
sell  every  thing — and  live  in  Dublin 
as  well  as  I  can.  What  does  that 
black  hound  want  ?* 

MSome  law  business,  sir;  but  I 
dunna  what  it  is.*' 

**  Is  the  scoundrel  honest,  or  a 
rogue?" 

**  Throth  it's  more  than  I'm  able  tu 
tell  your  honour,  sir.  1  don't  know 
much  about  him.  Some  snakes  wt  11, 
and  some  spakes  ill  of  him, — -jtst  like  hi^ 
neighbours— ahem  !** 

**  Ay,  an'  that's  all  you  can  say  of 
him  ?  but  if  he  was  here,  I  could  90  >n 
ascertain  what  staff  he's  made  of,  and 
what  kind  of  a  hearing  he  oa^ht  t<« 
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gft  HovtWy  it  doetn't  nwttcr  now 
—.III  anction  ererj  tbing^n  ibis 
Gnmt  I  voii*t  live  ;  and  to  b«  tore 
Ut  I  mu  %  predoiit  old  scoundrel  to 
^•arrtl  vith  the  batt  aenrant  a  man 
rtcrbad.** 

J«c  at  tbia  noment*  who  aboold 
teoa  raosd  from  a  back  passage^  ear* 

r%  a  Hnall  bundle  in  hit  baiid«  but 
otjfct  of  all  his  tolidtode.  He 
•nvoacbed  quietly  upon  tiptoe,  with 
a  took  b  which  might  be  read  a  mo»t 
•drtliag  and  lodicroos  expression  of 
aatiftj  and  repentance. 

^'How  is  he?'*  said  he— *<how  is 
^  poor  kg  ?  Oht  thin,  bleseed  sjunt^, 
bet  I  was  the  double-distilled  Tillain 
of  the  atrth  to  lare  him  as  I  did  to  the 
crtvthatwaaaboutbimi  The  best  maa* 
t^  that  ever  an  onld  Tagabond  like  me 
ess  oograteful  to !    How  is  he,  Tom  ?** 

*'  H  Bjr  replied  the  other,  "  if  you 
Iskf  my  adnce^  yonll  keep  from  him 
tt  sU  crents.  He's  cnrsin'  an*  abusin' 
^na  ever  sinee  you  went,  and  won't 
vliiw  one  of  us  even  to  name  you." 

*  Troth  an*  it  only  shows  hu  sense ; 
Cv  I  dcnnred  nothing  else  at  his 
bads.  Howerer,  if  what  yon  say  is 
thr«i»  I'm  afeard  he's  not  long  for  this 
«'jrid,and  that  his  talkin*  sense  at  last 
o  oely  the  lightenin*  before  death,  poor 
ritlraao !  /can  star  no  longer  from 
»*.«,  any  bow,  let  him  be  as  he  may :  an* 
^'.-■1  pardon  roe  for  my  ongratituHe  in 
^nnxa*  him  like  a  villain  as  I  did.** 

Ht  then  walked  into  the  parlour ; 
sai  as  the  prophet  was  beckone<l  a.n 
im  as  the  hall,  he  had  an  opportunity 
'  *  vitaecsiDg  the  interview  which  took 
^laee  between  this  extraordinary  pair, 
.'riaay,  before  entering,  threw  a  Hide 
&n  btmdle  and  his  hat,  stripped  off  his 
net,  and  in  a  moment  presented  him* 
•slf  la  the  usual  striped  cotton  jacket^ 
«^  •lecTcSt  which  he  always  wore. 
^Xd  Dick  waa  in  the  act  of  letting  fly 
aa  oath  at  something,  when  Jemmy, 
walktag  in,  just  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 


**  Why  thin.  Mother  o*  Moses,  is  it 
it  the  onld  work  I  find  you  ?  Troth  iU 
^  Qoussel,  past  grace  wid  you — I'm 
iMd  ^o're  too  ould  to  mend.  In  the 
%ae  time,  don't  stare  as  if  tou  seen  a 
;hMt— only  tell  us  how  is  that  unfor- 
tttatekgofyoors?" 


«*  Why— eh  ? — ay,— oh,  ay, — ^you're 
back,  are  you?— an*  what  the  devil 
brought  you  here  again  ?— eh  ?** 

<«Come  now,  keep  yourself  quiet^ 
you  onpenitent  ould  sinner,  or  it'll  bo 
worse  for  you.     How  is  your  leg  ?^ 

**  Ah,  you  provokin'  old  rascaH— eh  ? 
— so  you  are  back  ?  " 

'*  Don't  you  see  I  am-~who  would 
stick  to  you  like  myself,  afther  all? 
Troth  I  missed  your  dirty  tongue,  bad 
as  it  ia— divil  a  thing  hut  rank  peace 
and  quietness  I  was  in  ever  since  I  seen 
you  last." 

«  And  devil  a  scoundrel  haa  had  the 
honesty  to  give  me  a  single  word  of 
abuse  to  my  face  since  you  lef^  me." 

<'  And  how  often  did  I  tell  tou  that 
you  couldn't  depind  upon  the  crew 
that's  about  you — the  truth's  not  in 
them — an'  that  you  ought  to  know. 
However,  so  far  as  I  am  consamed, 
don't  fret — God  knows  I  forgive  you 
all  your  folly  and /eosMaZogA,*  in  hopes 
always  that  you^l  mend  your  life  in 
many  respects.  You  bad  mvself  before 
you  as  an  example,  though  I  say  it, 
that  oughtn't  to  say  it ;  but  you  know 
you  didn't  take  patthern  by  me  as  you 
ought." 

**  Shake  hands.  Jemmy — I'm  glad  to 
see  you  again— you  were  put  to  expense 
since  you  went." 

"  No,  none — no,  I  tell  you." 

"  But  I  say  you  were." 

"  There  keep  yourself  quiet  now — 
no  I  wasn't— an'  it'  1  was,  too»  what  is  it 
to  vou?" 

"  Here,  put  that  note  in  your  poc. 
ket. 

**  Sorra  bit,  now,*'  replied  Jemmy» 
''to  plai^  you" — gripping  it  tightly  at 
the  same  time  as  he  spoke-*'*  do  you 
want  to  vex  me  agin  ?  " 

"  Put  it  in  your  pocket,  sirra,  uu- 
less  you  wish  me  to  break  your  head." 

"  Oh,  he  would,"  fraid  Jemmy,  look- 
ing,  with  a  knowing  face  of  terror,  to* 
wards  Tom  Booth  and  the  Prophet — 
"  it's  the  weight  of  his  cane  I'd  get, 
sure  enough — but  it's  an  ould  sayin*  an' 
a  true  one,  that  where  the  generositv's 
in,  it  must  come  out.  There  now,  I  ve 
put  it  in  my  pocket  for  you — an'  1  hope 
jrou're  satisfied.  DItII  a  sich  a  tyrant 
m  Europe,"  aaid  he,  londiv,  **  when  he 
wishea— an*  yet,  afther  all,"  he  added. 


*  Nonsense. 
Vou  XXVIIL_No.  164. 
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in  a  lovy  oonfidendal  voicey  jnst  loud 
enongh  fbr  his  master  to  hear — 
*'  where  'nd  one  get  the  like  of  him  ? 
Tom  Booth,  desire  them  to  fetch  warm 
wather  to  the  study,  till  I  dress  his  poor 
leg,  and  make  him  fit  for  business." 

**Here  is  Donnel  Dhu,"  replied 
Booth,  "  waitin'  for  law  business.*' 

**  Go  to  the  windy,  Donnel,**  said 
Jemmy,  with  an  authoritative  air-^ 
**  go  to  your  ground  ;  but,  before  you 
do — let  me  know  what  yon  want." 

"  I'll  do  no  such  thing,"  replied  the 
Prophet — **  unless  to  say,  that  it's  a 
matter  of  life  an'  death." 

''Go  out,"  repeated  Jemmy,  with 
brief  and  determmed  authority,  **  an* 
wut  till  its  his  honour's  convanience — 
his  full  convanience — to  see  you.  As 
dtfk  a  rogue,  sir," — he  continued, 
having  shoved  the  Prophet  outside,  and 
slapped  the  door  in  his  face — **  and  as 
great  a  schamer  as  ever  put  a  coat  on 
his  back.  He's  as  big  a  liar,  too,  when 
he  likes,  as  ever  broke  bread ;  but 
there's  far  more  danger  in  him  when  he 
tells  truth,  for  then  you  may  be  sure  that 
he  has  some  deviPs  design  in  view.** 

Dick-o*- the* Grange,  though  vulgar 
and  eccentric,  was  by  no  means  de- 
ficient in  shrewdness  and  common 
sense ;  neither  was  he,  deliberately,  an 
unjust  man ;  but,  like  too  many  in  the 
world,  he  generally  suffered  his  preju- 
dices and  his  interests  to  take  the  same 
side.  Having  had  his  leg  dressed,  and 
been  prepared  by  Jemmy  for  the  busi- 
ness of  the  dav,  he  took  his  place  as 
usual  in  the  chair  of  justice,  had  the  win- 
dow thrown  open,  and  desired  the  Pro- 
phet to  state  the  nature  of  his  business. 

The  latter  told  him  that  the  com- 
munication must  be  a  private  one,  as  it 
involved  a  matter  of  deep  importance, 
beinff  no  less  than  an  afiair  of  life  and 
death. 

This  startled  the  magistrate,  who, 
with  a  kind  of  awkward  embarrass- 
ment, ordered,  or  rather  requested 
Jemmy  to  withdraw,  intimating  that 
he  would  be  sent  for,  if  his  advice  or 
opinion  should  be  deemed  necessary. 

**  No  matther,"  replied  Jemmy,  ''the 
loss  wilt  be  your  own ;  for  sure  I 
know  the  nice  hand  you  make  of  law, 
when  you're  left  to  yourself.  Only  be- 
fore I  go,  nark  my  wordt ; — there  tou 
stand,  Donnel  Dhn,  an*  Fm  tallin*  him 
to  be  on  bis  guard  against  you^^-don^t 
nt  trust,  plaise  your  honour,  in  either 

is  word  or  his  oath — an*  if  he's  bring;tR* 
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a  charge  against  any  one^  give  it  in 
favour  of  his  enemy,  whoever  be  is.  1 
hard  that  he  was  wanst  tried  for  reb> 
bery,  an'  I  only  wondher  it  wasn't 
for  murdher,  too ;  for,  in  troth  and 
sowl,  if  ever  a  man  has  both  one  aod 
the  other  in  his  face,  he  has.    It'» 
known  to  me  that  he's  seen  now  ao* 
then  coUoguin  an'  skulkin*  behind  the 
hedges,  about  dusk,  wid  red  Rodr 
Duncan,  that  was  in  twiste  for  rob. 
bery.    'Troth  It's  birds  of  a  feather  wtd 
them — an*  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if 
we  were  to  see  them  both  swing  from 
the  same  rope  yet.   So  there's  my  oor- 
recther  of  you,  you  villain,"  he  addeH, 
addressing  M'Gowan,  at  whom  he  felt 
deeply  indignant,  in  consequence  of  his 
not  admitting  him  to  the  secret  of  the 
communication  he  was  about  to  make. 

Henderson,  when  left  alone  with  the 
Prophet,  heard  the  disclosures  which 
the  latter  made  to  him,  with  less  sor- 
prise  than  interest.  He  himself  re- 
membered the  circumstances  perfectlj 
well,  and  knew  that  on  the  ooeasioo^of 
Condy  Dalton's  former  arrest,  appear- 
ances  had  been  rery  strongly  against 
him.  It  was  then  expected  that  he  wooM 
have  disclosed  the  particular  spot  in 
which  the  body  had  been  conoealetl* 
but  as  he  strenuously  persbted  in  de- 
nying any  knowledge  of  it,  and  as  the 
body  consequently  could  not  be  pro- 
duced,  they  were  obliged^  of  neces- 
sity, to  discharge  him,  but  still  under 
strong  suspicions  of  his  guilt. 

The  interview  between  Henderson 
and  M'Gowan  was  a  long  one;  and 
the  disclosures  made  were  consi- 
dered of  too  much  importance  for 
the  former  to  act  without  the  co- 
operation  and  assistance  of  another 
magistrate.  He  accordingly  desired 
the  Prophet  to  come  to  him  on  th(« 
following  day  but  one,  when  bo 
said  he  would  secure  the  presence  of 
a  Mi^or  Johnston,  who  was  also  in 
the  commission,  and  by  whose  war- 
rant old  Condy  Dalton  had  been  ori- 
ginally arrested  on  suspicion  of  the 
murder.  It  was  recommended  that 
everything  that  had  tran^ired  betwet  n 
them  should  be  kept  strictly  secret. 
lest  the  murderer,  if  made  acooaiott  \ 
with  the  charge  which  was  about  m 
be  brought  home  to  him,  siioald  snr- 
ceed  in  eeeapiitf  from  justice.  Tounc 
Dick,  who  nad  been  sent  for  bv  hi< 
fiuber,  reeomnended  this,  and  ^'. 
th«>se  t«rms  they  separated. 
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CHAPTER   XV. — A   PtOT    AND   A   PROPHECY. 


OtTR  readers  cannot  forget  a  short 
dialogue  which  took  place  between 
Charley  Hanlon  and  the  strange  female^ 
who  has  already  borne  some  part  in 
the  incidents  of  our  story.  It  oc- 
curred on  the  morning  she  had 
been  sent  to  convey  the  handkerchief 
which  Hanlon  had  promised  to  Sarah 
M^Gowan,  in  liea  of  the  Tobacco-box 
^t  which  we  have  so  frequently  made 
mention^  and  which,  on  tnat  occasion, 
she  expected  to  have  received  from 
Sarah.  After  having  inquired  from 
Hanlon  why  Donnel  Dhu  was  called 
the  Black  Prophet,  she  asked — 

<*  But  could  he  have  anything  to  do 
widthemnrdher?" 

To  which  Hanlon  replied  that — ^*  he 
had  been  think  in'  about  that,  an'  had 
some  talk,  this  mornin','^id  a  man 
that's  livin'  a  long  time — indeed,  that 
was  bom — a  little  above  the  place,  an' 
he  says  that  the  Black  Prophet,  or 
M'Gowan,  did  not  come  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood till  cfiher  the  murdher." 

Now  this  person  was  no  other  than 
red  Rody  Duncan,  to  whom  our  friend 
Jemmy  Branigan,  made  such  oppro- 
brious allusion  in  the  character  he 
gave  of  the  Bhick  Prophet  to  Dick- 
o*-the- Grange.  This  man,  who  was 
generally  known  by  the  soubriquet  of 
Red  Rody,  had  been  for  some  time 
looking  aner  the  situation  of  bailiff  or 
driver  to  Dick-o'-the-Grange  ;  and  as 
Hanlon  was  supposed  to  possess  a 
good  deal  of  influence  witn  young 
Dick,  Duncan  very  properly  thought 
be  could  not  do  better  than  cultivate 
his  acquaintance.  This^was  the  circum- 
stance which  brought'  them  together 
at  first,  and  it  was  something  of  a  dry, 
mysterious  manner  which  Hanlon  ob- 
served in  this  fellow,  when  talking 
about  the  Prophet  and  his  daughter, 
that  eatised  him  to  keep  up  the  inti- 
macy between  them. 

When  Donnel  Dhu  had  closed  his 
lengthened  conference  with  Henderson, 
he  turned  his  steps  homewards,  and  had 
got  half-way  through  the  lawn,  when 
he  was  met  by  Red  Rody.  He  had,  only 
aminnte  or  two  before  left  young  Dick, 
with  whom  he  held  another  short  con- 
versation ;  and  as  he  met  Rody,  Dick 
was  still  standing  within  about  a 
hundred  yards  of  them,  or  rather 
lounging  abont,   cracking   his    whip 


with  that  easy  indolence  and  utter 
disregard  of  everything  but  his  plea- 
snres  which  chiefly  constituted  his  cha- 
racter. 

"  Don't  stand  to  speak  to  me  here," 
said  the  Prophet ;  «•  that  young  scoun- 
drel will  see  us.  Have  you  tried  Han- 
lon yet,  and  will  he  do  ? — yes  or  no  ?" 

"  I  haven't  tried  him,  but  I'm  now 
on  my  way  to  do  so." 

"Caution!" 

"  Certainly — I'm  no  fool,  I  think. 
If  we  can  secure  him,  the  business  may 
be  managed  aisily ;  that  is,  provided 
the  two  affairs  can  come  off  on  the 
same  night." 

'*  Caution,  I  say  again." 

"  Certainly ;  I'm  no  fool,  I  hope. 
Pass  on." 

The  Prophet  and  he  passed  each 
other  very  slowly  during  this  brief 
dialogue ;  the  former,  when  it  was 
finished,  pointing  naturally  towards 
the  Grange  or  young  Dick,  as  if  he 
had  been  merely  answering  a  few  ques- 
tions respecting  some  person  about  the 
place  that  the  other  was  going  to  see. 
Having  passed  the  prophet,  he  turned 
to  the  left,  by  a  back  path  that  led  to 
the  garden,  where,  in  fact,  Hanlon  was 
generally  to  be  found,  and  where,  upon 
this  occasion,  he  found  him.  After  a 
good  deal  of  desultory  chat,  Rody  at 
last  inquired  if  Hanlon  thought  there 
existed  any  chance  of  his  procuring 
the  post  of  bailiff. 

"  I  don't  think  there  is,  then,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,"  replied  Hanlon ;  *'  old 
Jemmy  is  against  you  bitterly,  an* 
Masther  Richard's  interest  in  this  bu- 
siness isn't  as  strong  as  his." 

''The  blackguard  ould  villain!"  ex- 
claimed Rody ;  "it  would  be  a  good  job 
to  give  him  a  dog's  knock  some  night  or 
other." 

"  I  don't  see  that  either,"  replied 
Hanlon ;  "  ould  Jemmy  does  a  power 
of  good  in  his  way;  and,  indeed, 
many  an  act  of  kindness  the  masther 
himself  gets  credit  for  that  ought  to 
go  to  Jemmy's  account." 

"  But  you  can  give  me  a  lift  in  the 
drivership,  Charley,  if  you  like." 

"  I'm  afeard  not,  so  long  as  Jemmy's 
against  you." 

"  Ay,  but  couldn't  you  thry  and 
twist  that  ould  scoundhrel  himself  in 
my  favour?" 
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•'Well,"  replied  the  other,  •' there 
18  something  m  thai,  and  whatever  I 
can  do  with  him  I  will,  if  yotill  tfary 
an*  do  me.a  farour." 

"  Me  I — name  it,  man — ^name  it,  and 
it's  done,  if  it  was  only  to  roh  the 
Grange.  Ha!  hal  hal  An',  hrthe 
way,  I  donna  what  puts  robhin  the 
same  Grange  into  my  head  t" 

And  as  he  spoke,  his  eye  was  bent 
wiUi  an  expression  of  peculiar  signifi- 
cance on  Hanlon. 

*'  No,'*  replied  Hanlon,  with  indiffe- 
rence, ''it  is  [not  to  rob  the  Grange. 
I  b'lieve  tou  know  something  abont 
the  man  they  call  the  Black  Prophet?" 

"Donnel  Dhu?  Why — ahem — a 
little  —  not  much  ;  nobody,  indeed, 
knows  or  cares  much  about  him.  How- 
ever, like  most  people  he  has  his  friends 
and  his  enemies." 

"Don't  you  remember  a  mnrdher 
that  was  committed  here  abont  two- 
and-twenty  years  ago  ?" 

"  I  do.*^ 

'•  Was  that  before  or  afther  the 
Black  Prophet  came  to  live  in  this 
counthry  ?* 

"  Afther  it— afther  it No,  no,"  he 

replied,  correcting  himself;  '*  I  am 
wrong ;  it  was  before  he  came  here.*' 

'*  Then  he  could  have  no  hand  in  it?" 

«'  Him  I  is  it  him  I  Why  what  puts 
sich  a  thing  as  that  into  your  head  ?*' 

"  Faith,  to  tell  you  the  thruth,  Rody, 
his  daughther  Sarah  an*  myself  is  be- 
ginnin'  to  look  at  one  another  ;  an'  to 
tell  you  the  truth  again,  Vd  wtsh  to 
know  more  about  the  same  Prophet 
before  1  become  his  son-in-law,  as  I 
have  some  notion  of  doin*." 

"  I  hard,  indeed,  that  you  wor  pul- 
lin*  a  string  wid  her,  an  now  that  I 
think  of  it,  if  you  give  me  a  lift  with 
ould  Jemmy,  I'll  give  you  one  there. 
The  bailirs  birth  in  jist  the  thing  for 
me ;  not  bavin*  any  family  of  my  own, 

Jrou  see  I  could  have  no  objection  to 
ive  in  the  Grange,  as  their  bailiff  al- 
ways did ;  but  aren't  you  afeard  to  tackle 
yourself  to  that  divil's  clip,  Sarah  ?** 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  replied  the 
other ;  '*  I  grant  it's  a  hazard,  by  all 
accounts." 

««  An*  yet,"  continued  Rody,  "  she's 
a  favourite  with  every  one ;  an'  Indeed 
there's  not  a  more  generous  or  kinder- 
hearttfd  creature  alive  this  day  than 
^be  ifl.  I  advise  you,  hom'ever,  not  to 
let  her  into  vour  saicrets,  for  if  it  was 
the  knockin   of  a  man  on  the  bead. 


and  that  she  knew  it,  and  wis  asksd 
about  it,  out  it  would  go,  rather  then 
she'd  tell  a  lie." 

"They  say  she's  handsomer  thso 
Ora  Oal  SttlliTaa,'*8aid  Hanlon;  "an* 
I  think  myself  she  is." 

"  1  don't  know— it's  a  dead  tie  be- 
tween  them ;  however,  I  oan  give  70a 
a  lift  with  her  fkther,  bol  not  with 
herself,  for  somehow  ehe  doesn^  like 
a  bone  in  my  skin." 

"She  and  I  made  a  swop,"  pro- 
ceeded Hanlon,  "  some  time  1^,  that 
'ud  take  a  laoffh  out  o*  yon ;  I  gave 
her  a  pocket  handkerchy,  and  ihe 
was  to  give  me  an  ould  Tobaooo-box ; 
but  she  says  she  can't  find  H,  although 
I  have  sent  for  it,  an*  axed  it  mvielf 
several  times.  She  thinks  the  step* 
mother  has  thrown  it  away  or  hid  it 
somewhere.*' 

Rody  looked  at  him  ifliqQiriDgW : 
'*  A  Tobaccy-box,"  he  exclaimed  ;— 
''would  you  like  to  get  it  ?" 

"  Why,"  replied  Hanlon,  "the  poor 
girl  has  nothing  else  to  give,  an'  I'd 
like  to  have  something  fttmi  her,  eren 
if  a  ring  was  never  to  go  on  vs,  mcreW 
a«  a  ktfCDsake  '* 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  Duneto,  with 
something  approaching  to  solemnitv 
in  his  voice,  ••  mark  my  words :— tou 
promise  to  give  me  a  Tift  for  the  dn- 
vership  with  old  Jetmny  and  the  tvo 
Dicks  ?*' 

"  I  do.** 

"  Well,  then,  listen :  if  y«a  will  b^ 
at  the  Grey  Stone  to-morrow  oigbt  at 
twelve  o'dock^midnighr — 111  engage 
that  Sarah  will  give  yon  the  b<>i 
therer 

"  MThy,  in  troth,  Rody,  to  tell  yoo 
the  truth,  if  she  could  give  it  to  me  st 
any  other  time  an'  place,  Td  prefer  it. 
That  Grey  Stone  is  a  wild  place  to  be 
In  at  midnight." 

"  It  It  a  wild  place ;  stili  it's  there, 
an'  nowhere  else  that  yoo  mvst  g^t 
the  box.  And  now  that  that  bargain '« 
made,  do  you  think  it's  thmetbat  thii 
ould  Hendherson***— here  be  lookeJ 
very  cautiously  about  him — "has  at 
much  money  as  they  aay  he  has  ?** 

"  I  b'lieve  he's  verjr  rich." 

'<  Is  it  thrue  that  he  urt  the  bank 
notes  hi  the  garden  here,  and  tornf 
the  guineas  in  the  sun,  for  fhud— f'^r 
frai<L-they*d  get  blue  mowlded^it 

it?" 

"  It  may,  for  all  I  know ;  hot  it« 
more  than  I've  seen  veC." 
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*'  Au*  now»  between  you  an'  me, 
Charley — whisper — I  lay,  isn't  it  a 
thousand  pities^^nobody  could  bear 
099  surely  ?*' 

*<  Nonseose— who  could  hear  us  f" 

**  Welly  is*nt  it  a  thouaand  pltieSf 
Charley*  acic,  that  dacent  fellows, 
like  you  an*  moy  should  be  as  we  are* 
an'  that  mad  ould  villain  bavin'  his 
house  full  o'  money  ? — eh»  now  ?" 

**  It*8  a  hard  case,**  replied  Han- 
I0O9  **  but  still  we  must  put  up  wid 
our  lot.  His  father,  I'm  tould,  was 
as  poor  in  the  beginnin*  as  either  of 


**  Ay,  but  it's  the  son  we're  spakin* 
about— the  ould  tyrannical  villain  that 
dhrtves  an'  harries  the  poor  \  He  has 
loads  of  money  in  the  house,  they 
say— eh  ?" 

**  Divil  a  know  myself  knows,  Ro- 
dy;  nor — not  makin'  you  an*  ill  an* 
swer— -divil  a  bur  myself  cares.  Bo- 
dy. Let  him  have  much,  or  let  him 
have  little*  that's  your  share  an'  mine 
of  it." 

'^Charley^  th^  say  America's  a 
fine  place;  talkin'  about  money— 
wid  a  little  money  there,  they  say  a 
man  could  do  wondhers." 

•«  Who  says  that  ?" 

**  Why,  Donnel  Dhu,  for  one;  an' 
he  knows,  for  he  was  there." 

**  I  b'lieve  that  Donnel  was  many  a 
place ; — over  half  the  world,  if  all's 
thrue." 

'<  Augh !  the  same  Donnel's  a  quare 
felloir— a  deep  chap— <a  cute  fellow  ; 
hul  I  I  know  more  about  him  than  you 
think— ay,  do  1." 

*«  Why,  what  do  you  know?" 

«  No  matther — a  thing  or  two  about 
the  same  Donnel ;  an*  by  the  same 
token,  a  betther  fellow  never  lived— 
an'  whisper — ^you're  a  strong  favourite 
wid  him,  that  I  know,  for  we  wor 
talkin'  about  3''ou.  In  the  meantime 
1  wish  to  goodness  we  had  a  good 
scud  o'  cash  among  us,  an*  we  safe  an* 
snug*  in  America  1  Now,  shake  hands 
an'  good  bye — an'  mark  me — if  you 
dhrame  of  America  an*  a  long  purse 
any  o*  these  nights,  come  to  me  an' 
111  riddle  your  dhrame  for  you." . 

He  then  looked  Hanlon  significantly 
in  the  faoe,  wrung  his  hand,  and  left 
him  to  meditate  oa  the  purport  of  th^ 
conversation. 

The  latter,  as  he  went  out,  gazed  at 
him  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise. 

•'  So,"  thought  he,  •«  you  were  feelin' 


my  pulse,  were  you  ?  I  don't  think 
it's  hard  to  guess  whereabouts  you  are; 
however,  I'll  think  of  your  advice  at 
any  rate,  an*  see  what  good  may  be  in 
it.  But,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  won- 
dherful,  how  does  it  come  to  pass  that 
that  red  ruffian  has  slch  authority  over 
Sarah  M'Gowan  as  to  make  her  fetch 
me  the  very  thing  I  want  ?-^that 
Tobacco-box — an*  at  sich  a  place,  too, 
an'  sich  an  hour  1  An'  yet  he  says  she 
doesn't  like  a  bone  in  his  skin,  which  I 
b'lieve  I  I'm  fairly  in  the  dark  here ; 
however,  time  will  make  it  all  clear,  I 
hope ;  an'  for  that  we  must  wait." 

He  then  resumed  his  employment. 

Donnel  Dhu,  who  was  a  man  of 
much  energy  and  activity  whenever 
his  purposes  required  it,  instead  of 
turning  his  steps  homewards,  directed 
them  to  the  house  of  our  kind  friend 
JerrjT  Sullivan,  with  whose  daughter, 
the  innocent  and  unsuspecting  Mave, 
it  was  his  intention  to  have  another 
private  interview.  During  the  inter- 
val that  had  elapsed  since  his  last  jour- 
ney to  the  house  of  this  virtuous  and 
hospitable  family,  the  gloom  that  dark- 
ened the  face  of  the  country  had  be- 
come awful,  and  such  as  wofully  bore 
out  to  the  letter  the  melancholy  truth 
of  his  own  predictions.  Typhus  fever 
had  now  set  in,  and  was  filling  the  land 
with  fearful  and  unexampled  desola- 
tion* Famine,  in  all  cases  the  source 
and  origin  of  contagion,  had  done,  and 
was  still  doing,  its  work.  The  early 
potato-crop,  for  so  far  as  it  had  come 
in,  was  a  pitiable  failure — the  quantity 
being  small,  and  the  quality  watery  and 
bad.  The  oats,  too,  and  all  early  grain 
of  that  season's  growth,  was  still  more 
deleterious  as  food,  for  it  had  all  fer- 
mented and  become  sour,  so  that  the 
use  of  it,  and  of  the  bad  potatoes,  too, 
was  the  most  certain  means  of  propa- 
gating the  pestilence  which  was  sweep- 
ing away  the  people  in  such  multttnde:^. 
Scarcely  anything  presented  itself  tu 
him  as  he  went  along  that  had  not  some 
melancholy  association  with  death  or 
its  emblems.  To  all  this,  however,  he 
paid  little  or  no  attention.  When  a 
fiioeral  met  him,  he  merely  turned  back 
three  steps  in  the  direction  it  we)it,  as 
was  usual ;  but  unless  he  happened  to 
know  the  family  from  which  death  had 
selected  its  victim,  he  never  even  took 
the  trouble  of  inquiring  who-  it  was 
they  bore  to  the  grave — a  circumstance 
which  strongly  proved  the  utter  and 
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beartltiss  selfishness  of  the  maD's  na- 
ture. On  arriving  at  SuUivan'sy  how- 
eTer»  be  could  not  help  feeling  startled* 
hard  and  without  sympathy  as  was  his 
heart*  at  the  wild  and  emaciated  evi- 
dences of  misery  and  want  which  a 
couple  of  weeks'  severe  sofTering  had 
impressed  upon  them.  The  gentle 
Mave  herself,  patient  and  uncomplain- 
ing as  she  was*  had  become  thin  and 
cheerless ;  yet  of  such  a  character  was 
the  sadness  which  rested  on  her»  that 
it  only  added  a  mournful  and  melancho- 
ly charm  to  her  beauty— a  charm  that 
touched  the  heart  of  the  beholder  at 
once  with  love  and  compassion.  As 
yet  there  had  been  no  sickness  among 
them ;  but  who  could  say  to-day  that 
he  or  she  might  not  be  stricken  down  at 
once  before  to-morrow. 

"  Donnel/'  s^d  Sullivan,  after  he 
had  taken  a  seat,  "  how  you  came  to 
prophesy  what  would  happen*  an'  what 
has  happened*  is  to  me  a  wondher ; 
but  sure  enough*  fareer  gair,*  it  has 
all  come  to  pass  T* 

"  I  can't  tell  myself*'*  replied  the 
other*  **  how  I  do  it ;  all  I  know  is* 
that  the  words  come  into  my  mouth* 
an'  I  can't  help  spakin'  them.  At Jiny 
rate*  that's  not  surprizin'.  I'm  the 
seventh  son  of  the  seventh  son*  afther 
seven  generations;  that  is*  I'm  the 
seventh  seventh  son  that  was  in  our 
family ;  an'  you  must  know  that  the 
knowledge  increases  as  they  go  on. 
Every  seventh  son  knows  more  than 
thim  that  wint  before  him  till  it  comes 
to  the  last*  an'  he  knows  more  than 
thim  all.  There  were  six  seventh  sons 
before  me*  so  that  I'm  the  last ;  for  it 
was  never  known  since  the  world  be- 
gan that  ever  more  than  seven  afther 
one  another  had  the  gift  of  prophecy  in 
the  same  family.  'That's  the  raison* 
vou  see*  that  I  have  no  sons — the 
knowledge  ends  wid  me." 

"  It's  very  strange*"  replied  Sulli- 
van* "  an*  not  to  be  accounted  for  by 
any  one  but  God — glory  be  to  his 
namel" 

"  It  is  strange — an'  when  I  find  that 
I'm  goin*  to  foretel  any  thing  that's 
lad  or  unlucky,  I  feel  great  pain  an' 
iinaisiness  in  my  mind — but  on  the 
I'ther  hand,  when  I  am  to  prophesy 
w  hat's  good,  I  get  quite  light-hearted 
and  aifty— . Vm  all  happiness.  A n' that's 


the  way  I  feel  now*  an'  has  f«rlt  for  the 
last  day  or  two. 

<«  I  wish  to  God*  Donnel*"  mi 
Mrs.  Sullivan*  ^  that  you  could  pro* 
phesize  something  good  for  us." 

*'  Or*"  continued  her  charitable  snd 
benevolent  husband*  ''for  the  thou- 
sands  of  poor  cratures  that  wants  it 
more  still  than  we  do— sure  its  thank- 
ful to  the  Almighty  we  ought  to  be — 
an'  is*  I  hope — that  this  woeful  sick- 
ness hasn't  come  upon  us  yet.  Even 
Condy  Dalton  an'  his  family — aye,  God 
be  praised  for  givin'  me  the  heart  to 
do  it — I  can  forgive  him  and  them,'* 

"  Don't  say  them*  Jerry  ahaffur*" 
observed  his  wife*  "  we  noyer  had  any 
bad  feel  in*  against  them.^ 

"  Well*  well,"  continued  the  hat- 
band* "  I  can  forgive  him  an*  all  o' 
them  now — for* God  help  them*  they're 
in  a  state  of  the  mostheartbreakin'dis- 
titution*  livin'  only  upon  the  bits  that 
the  poor  starvin'  neighbours  is  able  to 
crib  from  their  own  hungry  months 
for  them !"  And  here  the  tears — the 
tears  that  did  honour  not  only  to  him* 
but  to  human  nature  and  his  country- 
rolled  slowly  do  wn  his  emaciated  cheeks* 
for  the  deep  distress  to  which  the  man 
that  he  believed  to  be  the  murdtrer  of 
his  brother  had  been  brought* 

"  Indeed*  Donnel*"  said  Bin.  Sul- 
livan* ''  it  would  ba  a  hard  an'  un- 
charitable heart  that  wouldn't  relent 
if  it  knew  what  they're  sofferin.  Yoong 
Con  is  jist  risin'  out  of  the  iaver  that 
was  in  the  family*  and  it  would  wriqg 
your  — ^" 

A  glance  at  Mave  occaaiooed  her 
to  pause.  The  gentle  girl*  upon 
whom  the  Prophet  had  kept  bis 
eye  during  the  whole  conversation* 
bad  been  reflecting*  in  her  wasted  bat 
beautiful  features*  both  tho  delicacy 
and  depth  of  the  sympathy  that  had 
been  expressed  for  the  unba{^  Dal- 
tons.  Sometimes  ahe  became  pale  as 
ashes*  and  again  her  complexion  as- 
sumed the  subdued  hue  of  the  wild 
rose  ;  for — alas  that  we  must  say  it — 
sorrow  and  suffering — in  other  word* 
want*  in  its  almost  severest  form*  bad 
thrown  its  melancholy  hue  over  the 
richness  of  her  blush  —  which*  on 
this  occasion*  borrowed  a  delicate  grace 
from  distress  itself.  Such  indeed, 
was  her  beauty*  and  so  gentlj  and  se- 
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notAf  did  bar  rirtiMi  ahiiM  through 
.(•thtt  tt  OMttcr^d  oot  to  what  con- 
iTitioQ  of  cftUffiity  thoy  were  tnb- 
jflctffd ;  In  every  litiution  they  seemed 
u  iM  tone  new  and  unexpected 
cham  vpoB  the  eyee  of  those  who 
*9oked  open  her*     The  mother*  we 


It  oo  frlttciog  at  her»  paused — but 
theehora  of  Ioto  and  sorrow  bad  been 
tee cbe4  and  poor  Maret  unable  any 
loofrr  to  restrain  her  feelinffs,  burst 
cot  into  tcarsv  and  wept  aloud  on  hear- 
.a^  the  Baoie  and  sufferings  of  her 
•o««r.  Her  lather  looked  at  ber^  and 
bi  brow  got  sad  i  but  there  was  no 
Uwr  the  darkness  of  resentment  or 
tadifnattOQ  there ;  so  true  is  it  that 
MMriag  chastens  the  heart  into  its 
aohlsM  aftetkmSf  and  purges  it  of  the 
pfoeoier  and  grosser  passions. 

"Poor  llave^"he  exclaimed,  ««when 
/Itt  the  leors  down  for  the  man  that 
kM  mj  brother's  blood  on  his  handa» 
1*1  no  wonder  that  you  should  cry  for 
tarn  ym  lore  so  well.** 

«*  Oh*  dear  father/*  she  excUimed, 
throwing  herself  Into  his  arms*  and 
ffttfaradng  him  tenderly*  **  I  feel  no 
onstry  nor  sorrow  [now — the  words 
;^  have  spoke  has  made  me  happy. 
Ala  these  ssfferins  will  pau  away;  for 
t  cannot  be  but  God  will*  sooner  or 
iaftir*  reward  your  piety  and  goodness. 
Ub»  if  I  could  do  anything  for — for— > 
'-r  say  one***  and  she  blushed  as  she 
•poke ;  **  but  I  cannot.  There  is  no- 
tlBB|  here  that  I  can  do  at  home ; 
Wl  if  I  could  go  out  an*  work  by  the 
dsvpTddo  it  an' be  happy* in  ordherto 
Wp  the— that— family  that's  now 
Woa^t  so  low*  and  that's  so  much 
is  benctiedr 

Wf  here  abeady  said  that  the  Pro- 
bst's eyo  had  been  bent  upon  her 
f9n  since  he  came  into  the  house* 
hat  it  was  with  an  expression  of  be- 
s^pify  and  affection  which*  notwith- 
•uadiag  the  gloomy  character  of  his 
'  enlsiiaiii  i  *  no  one  could  more  plan- 
•Mf  cr  wimungly  assume. 

Hate^  in  the  mean-time*  oould 
•csreslj  bear  to  look  upon  him ;  and  it 
*!•  qwte  dear  from  her  manner  that 
•ht  hsd,  sinee  their  last  mysterious  in* 
''*rn^w,  once  more  fallen  back  into 
t^ott  ftdings  of  stronff  aversion  with 
ebich  she  had  regarded  him  at  first. 
M*Oewan  saw  this*  and  without  much 
^Acuity  gnasssd  at  the  individual  who 
M  btaa  iastromantal  in  producing 


"God  pardon  an'  forgave  me*"  he 
exclaimed*  as  if  giving  unconscious 
utterance  to  his  own  reflections — «  for 
what  I  had  thoughts  of  about  that 
darlin'  an*  lovely  girl ;  but  sure  I'll 
make  it  up  to  her ;  an'*  indeed*  I  feel 
the  words  of  the  goodness  that's  to 
befal  her  breakin*  out  o*  my  lips.  A 
colleen  dhtu,  1  had  some  private  dis* 
coorse  wid  you  when  I  was  here  last* 
an*  will  you  let  me  Sfiake  a  few  words 
to  you  by  ourselves  agin.*' 

*'  No*"  she  replied*  «« 111  hear  no- 
thing  from  you — I  don't  like  you — I 
can't  like  you*  an'  I'll  hold  no  private 
dtscoorse  with  you." 

"  Oh*  thin*  but  that  voice  b  music 
itself,  an'  you  are*  by  all  accounts*  the 
best  of  girls ;  but  sure  we  have  all 
turned  over  a  new  leaf— poor  child. 
I  discovered  how  I  was  t^en  in  an* 
de^aved ;  but  sure  I  can't  ait  you-^ 
an*  a  sweet  morsel  you'd  be*  a  lama 
dhat — nor  I  can't  run  away  wid  you — 
an'  I  seen  the  day  that  it's  not  my 
heart  would  hindher  me  to  do  that 
same.  Oh*  my  goodness*  what  a 
head  o*  hair ! — an'  talkin'  about  thai — 
you  undherstand — I'd  like  to  have  a 
word  or  two  wid  yourself." 

"  Say  whatever  you  have  to  say 
before  my  father  and  mother*  then* 
she  replied  ;  "  I  have  no  "  she 
paused  a  moment*  and  seemed  embar- 
rassed. The  Prophet*  who  skilfully 
threw  in  theallusionto  her  hair* guessed 
the  words  she  was  on  the  point  of  utter- 
ing* andavailinghimself  or  her  difficulty* 
seemed  to  act  as  if  she  had  completed 
what  she  was  about  to  say. 

*'  I  know*  dear*"  he  added*  ''  you 
have  no  saicrets  from  them — I'm  glad 
to  hear  it*  an*  for  that  rabon  I'm 
willin*  to  say  what  I  had  to  say  in  their 
presence-^so  far  as  Tm  consarned*  it 
makes  no  difference." 

The  alloston  to  her  hiur*  added  to 
his  last  observations*  reminded  her 
that  it  might  be  possible  he  had  some 
message  from  her  lover*  and  she  con- 
sequently seemed  to  waver  a  little*  as 
if  struggling  against  her  strong  in- 
stinctive abhorrence  of  him. 

<«  Don't  be  afeard*  Mave  dear*"  said 
her  mother*  **  sure  poor*  honest  Don* 
nel  wishes  you  well*  an'  won't  pro- 
phecize  any  harm  to  yoa.  Go  with 
him.** 

**  Do*  achora,**  added  the  ftther ; 
"  Donnel  can  have  nothing  to  say  to 
you  that  can  have  any  harm  in  it---go 
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for  ft  minute  or  two,  since  he  wishes 
it." 

Reluctantly^  and  with  an  indomita- 
ble feeling  against  the  man,  she  went 
out»  and  both  stood  under  the  shelter 
of  a  little  elder  hedge  that  adjoined 
the  house. 

^*  Now^  tell  me^"  she  asked,  quickly, 
*'  what  is  It  you  have  to  say  to  me  ?" 

**  I^  gave  young  Condy  Dalton  the 
pur ty  ringlet  of  hur  you  sent  him." 

*'  What  did  he  say  ?  '*  she  inquired. 

"Not  much/*  he  replied,  ««till  I 
toul()  him  it  was  the  last  token  that 
ever  you  could  send  him  afther  what 
your  father  said  to  you." 

«  Well  ?  " 

"  Why,  he  cursed  your  father,  an' 
said  he  desarved  to  get  his  neck 
broke." 

**  I  don't  believe  that,"  she  replied  ; 
**  I  know  he  never  said  them  words,  or 
anything  like  them.  Don't  mislead  me, 
but  tell  me  what  he  did  say."         • 

**  Ah  I  poor  Mav€,"  he  replied,  "you 
little  know  what  hot  blood  runs  in  the 
Dal  tons*  veins. — He  said  very  little 
that  was  creditable  to  himself— an'  in- 
deed I  won't  repate  St — but  it  was 
enough  to  make  any  girl  of  spirit  have 
done  wid  him." 

'•  An'  don't  yuu  know,"  she  replied, 
mournfullv,  "that  I  hare  done  with 
him — an*  that  there  never  can  be  any- 
thing but  sorrow  and  good  will  between 
us?  Wasn't  that  my  message  to  him 
by  yourself?" 

**  It  was,  dear,  an'  I  hope  you're 
still  of  the  same  mind." 

"  I  am,"  she  said ;  "  but  you  are  not 
tellin'  me  the  truth  about  him.  He 
never  spoke  disrespectfully  of  my  fa- 
ther or  me." 

"  No,  indeed,  asthore,  he  did  not  then 
—oh,  the  sorra  syllable — oh  no ;  if  Isiud 
so,  don't  believe  me."  And  yet  the  very 
words  he  uttered  In  consequence  of  the 
meaning  which  they  received  from  his 
manner,  made  an  impression  directly 
the  reverse  of  their  natural  import. 

"  Well  then,"  she  said,  "  that's  all 
you  have  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  not ;  I 
want  to  know  from  you  when  vou'll  be 
goin'  to  your  uncle's,  at  Mullaghmore." 

"  To-morrow,"  replied  the  artless 
and  unsuspicious  girl,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  he,  "  you  pass 
the  Grey  Stone,  at  the  foot  of  Mallybe- 
Dggh — of  coorse,  I  know  you  must.—i. 


Now,  my  dear  Mave,  I  want  to  ibo« 
you  that  I  have  some  insight  into  fu- 
turity. What  hour  will  yon  past  it 
at?" 

^  About  three  o'clock,  as  near  ti  I 
think — it  may  be  a  little  more  or  a  lit- 
tle less." 

"  Very  well,  acushla;  when  yonptss 
the  Grey  Stone,  about  a  few  bua- 
dred  yards  on  the-right  hand  side,  the 
first  person  you  meet  will  be  a  yoang 
man,  well  made  and  very  handsonf. 
That  young  man  will  be  the  persoo, 
whoever  he  is — an'  I  don't  know  my- 
self—that will  bring  you  love,  and 
wealth,  and  happiness,  an*  all  that  a 
woman  can  wish  to  have  with  a  man. 
Now,  dear,  if  this  doesn't  happen,  never 
b'lieve  anything  /  sav  again;  bat,  if 
this  does  happen,  I  nope  jonll  have 
good  sense,  acusbla  maenree,  to  be 
guided  by  one  that's  your  true  frieod 
— an'  that's  myself.  The  fir$t  person 
yon  meet,  afther  nassin'  the  Gret 
Stone — on  your  rignt-huid  side :  rfr* 
member  the  words.  1  know  there's 
great  luck  an'  high  fbrtone  bdore 
you ;  for,  indeed,  your  beaaty  an' 
goodness  well  deserves  it,  an'  they'll 
get  both." 

They  then  returned  mto  the  bonis ; 
Mave  somewhat  surprised,  but  no  war 
relieved,  whilst  the  Prophet  sesned 
rather  in  better  spirits  by  ^e  inter- 
view. 

"Now,  Jerry  Sullivaii,"  said  h<» 
"  an'  you,  Bridget  his  wife,  lend  year 
ears  an'  listen.  The  heart  of  the  Pro- 
phet is  full  of  good  to  yoa  and  yoors, 
and  the  good  must  come  to  bis  Is^,  sod 
flow  from  them  when  it  coaea.-^Tbere 
are  three  books  known  to  the  wise,  th« 
Book  of  Marriage,  the  Book  of  Death. 
and  the  Book  of  Judffment.  Openaleaf, 
says  the  Angel  of  Marriage— the  Gsr- 
den  Angel  of  Jenoho— where  he  brlniri 
all  love,  happiness,  and  peaee  to  \ — open 
a  leaf,  says  the  Angel  of  Marriacror— 
him  that  has  one  head  and  ten  boms — 
and  read  us  a  page  of  futurity  from 
the  prophecy  of  St.  Nebbyebodanazor, 

the  divine The  child  is  a  faynale 

child,  says  the  angel  with  one  head 
and  ten  horns — by  name  Mabel  Sulli- 
\*an,  daughter  to  honest  Jerry  Sulli- 
van an'  his  daicent  wife  Bri^^t — of 
Aughnamurrin.— Amin,  aays  the  Pri>- 
phet. — Time  is  not  tide»  nor  b  tide 
time— an'  neither  wUl  wait  for  man. 
Three  things  will  happen. — A  girl, 
young  and  handsome,  will  walk  forth 
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upon  the  high  way — and  there  she 
will  meet  a  maD,  young  an'  hand- 
some too,  who  will  rise  her  to  wealth, 
happinessy  and  grandeur.  So  be  it, 
says  the  Book  ox  Marriage,  an'  amin, 
agin,  says  the  Prophet.  Open  a  new 
1^,  says  Nebbychodanazor  the  di- 
vine— a  new  leaf  in  the  Book  of  Judg- 
menty  and  another  in  the  Book  of 
Death.  A.  man  was  killed,  an'  his 
body  hid,  an*  a  man  lived  with  his 
blood  upon  him.  Fate  is  fate,  'an  Jus- 
tice  is  near.  For  years  he  will  keep 
the  murdher  to  himself,  till  a  man's  to 
oome  that  will  bring  him  to  judg- 
ment. Then  will  judgment  be  passed, 
and  the  Book  of  Death  will  be  opened. 
Read,  savs  the  Prophet — it  is  done  at 
last — Jadgment  is  passed,  and  Death 
follows— the  innocent  is  set  free,  and 
the  mordherer  that  consaled  the  mur- 


dher so  long  swings  at  last ;  and  all 
these  things  is  to  be  found  by  the 
Wise  ill  the  Books  of  Marriage, 
Death,  and  Judgment :"  he  then  add- 
ed, as  he  had  done  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  former  prophecy  :^ 

'<  Be  kind  and  indulgent  to  your 
daughter,  for  she'll  soon  make  all  your 
fortunes;  an'  take  care  of  her  and 
yourselves  till  I  seeyez  again." 

As  before,  ho  gave  them  no  further 
opportunity  of  asTcing  for  explanations, 
but  immediately  departed ;  and  as  if 
he  had  been  moved  by  some  new  im- 
pulse or  after-thought,  he  directed  his 
steps  once  more  to  the  Grange,  where 
he  saw  young  Henderson,  with  whom 
he  had  another  private  interview,  of 
the  purport  of  which  our  readers  may 
probably  form  a  tolerably  accurate  con- 
jecture. 


CHAPrsa  XVI.— MTSTEEIOUS   DISAPPEARANCE  OF   THE   TOBACCO-BOX. 


M'Gowan's  mind,  at  this  period  of 
our  narratiTe,  was  busily  engaged  in 
irranging  his  plans— -for  we  need 
scarcdy  add  here,  that,  whether 
founded  in  justice  or  not,  he  had 
more  than  one  ripening.  Still  there 
preyed  upon  him  a  certain  secret 
anxiety,  itom  which,  by  no  effort, 
could  he  succeed  in  ridding  himself. 
The  disappearance  of  the  Tobacco- 
box  kept  hun  so  ill  at  ease  and  unhap- 
py, that  he  resolved,  on  his  way  home, 
to  make  a  last  effort  at  finding  it  out, 
if  it  could  be  done ;  and  many  a  time 
did  he  heartily  curse  his  own  stupidity 
for  ever  having  suffered  it  to  remain 
in  his  house  or  about  it,  especially 
when  it  was  so  easy  to  destroy  it. 
His  sQspicioDS  respecting  it  most  cer- 
tainly rested  upon  Nelly,  whom  he 
now  began  to  regard  with  a  feeling 
of  both  hatred  and  alarm.  Sarah, 
be  knew,  had  little  sympathy  with 
bim ;  but  then  he  also  knew  that  there 
eiisted  less  in  common  between  her  and 
Nelly.  He  thought,  therefore,  that 
bis  wisest  plan  would  be  to  widen  the 
breaeh  of  ill-feeling  between  them 
more  and  more,  and  thus  to  secure 
himself,  if  possible,  of  Sarah's  co-ope» 
ration  and  confidence,  if  not  from 
affection  or  good  feeling  towards  him- 
self, at  least  from  ill  wul  towards  her 
stepmother.  For  this  reason,  there- 
fore»  as  well  as  for  others  of  e^al, 
if  not  of  more  importance,  he  came  to 


the  determination  of  taking,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  Sarah  into  his  confidence, 
and  thus  making  not  only  her  quick- 
ness and  activity,  but  her  impetuosity 
and  resentments,  useful  to  his  designs. 
It  was  pretty  late  that  night  when  he 
reached  home  ;  and  as  he  had  devoted 
the  only  portion  of  time  that  remained 
between  his  arrival  and  bed- time  to  a 
description  of  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  country,  occasioned  by  what  were 
properly  called  the  Famine  Outrages, 
that  were  then  beginning  to  take  place, 
he  made  no  allusion  to  any  thing  con- 
nected with  his  projects,  to  either 
Nelly  or  his  daughter,  the  latter  of 
whom,  by  the  way,  had  been  out 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  even- 
ing. The  next  morning,  however, 
he  asked  her  to  take  a  short  stroll 
with  him  along  the  river,  which  she 
did;  and  both  returned  afler  hay- 
ing had,  at  least,  an  hour's  conversa- 
tion,— Sarah,  with  a  flushed  cheek  and 
indignant  eye,  and  her  father,  with 
his  brow  darkened,  and  his  voice  qui- 
vering from  suppressed  resentment; 
so  that,  so  far  as  observation  went, 
their  interview  and  communication 
had  not  been  very  agreeable  on  either 
side.  After  breakfast,  Sarah  put  on 
her  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  was  about 
to  g^  out,  when  her  father   said^— 

'*  Pray,  ma'am,  where  are  you  goin' 
now  ?" 

*<  It  doesn't  signify,"  she  replied  ; 
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"  but  at  all  evints  you  needn't  ax  me, 
for  I  won't  tell  you." 

"  What  kind  of  an  answer  is  that 
to  give  me  ?  Do  you  forget  that  I 
am  your  father?'* 

**  1  wish  I  could ;  for  indeed  I  am 
sorry  you  are." 

"  Oh,  you  know,"  observed  Nelly, 
"she  was  always  a  dutiful  ^irl — al- 
ways a  quiet  good  crathur.  Why,  you 
onbiddable  sthrap,  what  kind  of  an  an- 
swer is  that  to  give  to  your  father  ?" 

Ever  since  their  stroll  that  morn- 
ing, Sarah's  eyes  had  been  turned 
from  time  to  time  upon  her  step- 
mother with' flash  after  flash  of  burn- 
ing indignation,  and  now  that  she  ad- 
dressed her,  she  said — 

*'  Woman,  you  don't  know  how  I 
scorn  you !  Oh,  you  mane  an'  wicked 
wretch,  had  you  no  pride  durin'  all 
your  life !  It's  but  a  short  time  you 
an'  I  will  be  undher  the  same  roof 
together — an'  so  far  as  I  am  cjn- 
sarned,  I'll  not  stoop  ever  to  bandy 
abuse  or  ill  tongue  with  you  again. 
I  know  only  ome  other  person  that 
is  worse  an'  meaner  still  than  you 
are — an*  there,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  he 
stands  in  the  shape  of  my  father." 

She  walked  out  of  the  cabin  with 
a  flushed  cheek,  and  a  step  that  was 
full  of  disdain  and  a  kind  of  natural 
pride  that  might  almost  be  termed 
dignity.  Both  felt  rebuked ;  and 
Nelly,  whose  face  got  blanched  and 
pale  at  Sarah's  words,  now  turned 
upon  the  Prophet  with  a  scowl. 

'*  Would  it  be  possible,"  said  she, 
"  that  you'd  dare  to  let  out  anything 
to  that  madcap  ?" 

"  Now,"  said  he,  ''  that  the  coast 
is  clear,  I  desire  you  to  answer  tne  a 
question  that  I'llput  to  you — an'  mark 
my  words-^by  all  that's  above  us,  an' 
undher  us,  an'  about  us,  if  you  don't 
spake  thruth,  I'll  be  apt  to  make  short 
work  of  it." 

<'  What  is  it  ?"  she  iaquired,  look- 
ing at  him  with  cool  and  collected  re- 
sentment, and  an  eye  that  was  per- 
fectly fearless. 

**  There  was  a  Tobaccy-box  about 
this  house,  or  in  this  house ;  do  you 
know  anything  about  it  ?" 

"  A  tobaccy-box — is  it  ?" 

"Ay,  a  tobaccy-box." 

"  Well,  an'  what  about  it  ?  What 
do  you  want  wid  it?  An  ould  rusty 
Tobaccy-box;  musha,  is  that  what's 
throublin'  you  this  momin'  ?" 


« 


Come,"  said  he,  darkening,  « I'll 
have  no  humbuggin'-^  answer  me  at 
wanst.  Do  you  know  anything  aboat 
it?" 

"  Is  it  about  your  ould  rusty  To- 
baccy-box ?  Arrah  what  'ud  I  knov 
about  it  ?  What  the  sorra  would  a  man 
like  you  do  wid  a  Tobaoey-box  that 
doesn't  ever  smoke  ?  Is  it  mad  or  ravin' 
y6u  are  ?  Somehow  I  think  the  stroll 
you  had  wid  that  vagabond  gipsy  of  a 
daughter  of  yours  hasn't  put  you  into 
the  best  of  temper,  nor  her  either.  I 
hope  you  didn't  act  the  villain  on  me ; 
for  she  looks  at  me,  as  if  she  could  ait 
me  widout  salt.  But,  indeed,  she's 
takin'  on  her  own  hand  finely  of  late ; 
she's  gettin'  too  proud  to  answer  me 
now  when  I  ax  her  a  question." 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  ok  her  as  yon 
ought  ?" 

"She  was  out  all  yestherday  eve- 
nin*,  and  when  I  said,  "You  idle 
sthrap,  where  wor  you  ?'  she  wouldn't 
even  think  it  worth  her  while  to  give 
me  an  answer,  the  vagabone."  . 

"  Do  you  give  me  one«ia  the  mane- 
time.  What  about  the  box  I  want  ? 
Spake  truth,  if  you  regard  yoor 
health." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  Tour  box, 
an'  I  wish  I  could  say  as  maoh  of  your- 
self. However,  I  won't  long  tiirtmble 
you,  that  I  can  tell  you — ay,  an'  her 
too.  She  needn't  fear  that  I'U  belong 
undher  the  same  roof  wid  her.  I  know, 
any  way  I  would'nt  be  safe ;  she'd  only 
stick  me  in  one  of  her  fits>  now  that 
she's  able  to  fight  me." 

<'  Now,  Nelly,"  sud  the  Prophet,  ds- 
liberately  shutting  the  door^  "  I  Imow 
you  to  be  a  hardened  woman,  that  has 
little  fear  in  your  heart.  I  think  yoa 
know  me,  too,  to  be  a  hardened  and  a 
determined  man.  There,  now,  I  have 
shut  an'  boulted  the  door,  an'  by  Him 
that  made  me,  you'll  never  lave  this 
house,  nor  go  out  of  that  door  a  livin' 
woman,  unless  yoa  tell  me  all  you 
know  about  that  Tobaccy-box.  Now, 
you  know  my  mind  an'  my  coorse— act 
as  you  like  now." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Do  you  think  to 
frighten  me  ?"  she  asked,  laughing  de- 
risively. "  Me ! — oh,  how  much  you're 
mistaken,  if  you  think  so  1  Not  that 
I  don't  b'lieve  you  to  be  dang^ous,  an' 
a  man  that  one  ought  to  fear ;  but  / 
have  no  fear  of  you." 

"  Answer  me  quickly,"  he  replied— 
and  as  he  spoke>  he  seized  tike  rery 
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A.v  kaHb  from  which  the  bad  lo  oar- 
-,«;,!  MCiped  in  her  conflict  with  Sa- 
'Ji~*<aaswer  me.  I  say  ;  an*  mark*  / 
*.At#  DO  riiioo  to  wish  yoo  alive. " 

Ami  as  be  spoken  the  glare  in  his 
r-ri  dashed  ana  heoune  fear/al. 

"A;*"  laid  she*  '*  there's  your  daugh^ 
If  I  tooki  aa*  the  lame  knife*  too, 
MX  vas  netf  doin'  for  me  wanst.  Well, 
.  •*.  t  tfaiak  that  it's  fear  makes  me  say 
vtit  I'm  goin*  to  say ;  hut  that's  the 

■t'  knife :  an*  hesides  I  dhramed  last 
-  .*:  t  that  I  was  dressed  in  a  black 

A-on*  a  black  cloak,  they  say«  is 

■  Ai    Kjt  death I-^an'  I  know  Tm 

'.<jUiQ  dae,  or  to  meet  judgment^  an' 

I  4  koov  tfaat»  too.     Now,  then,  tell 

%  vhat  it  is  you  want  wid  that  Box  ?" 

"  No,**  he  replied,  sternly  and  im- 
^^raUTeiy,  '"111  tell  you  nothing  about 
! :  hot  get  it  at  wanst,  before  my  pas* 
•..a  rises  higher  an*  deadlier." 

'*Wel]«  then,  mark  me,  I'm  not 
iiVird  of  you — ^bot  I  have  the  box." 

**  Ao*  how  did  yoa  come  by  It?"  he 
Uftcd. 

«■  Sarah  was  lookin'  for  a  cobweb  to 
tUf  the  Uood  where  ahe  cut  me  in  oar 


flffht  the  other  day,  an'  it  came  turn- 
bun*  out  of  a  cranny  in  the  wall." 

**  An'  where  is  it  now  ?" 

**  rU  get  it  for  you,"  she  replied ; 
**  but  you  must  let  me  out  first." 

'«  Why  so  ?" 

**  Because  it's  not  m  the  house." 

"An*  where  is  it?  Don't  think 
you'll  escape  me." 

«  It's  in  the  thatch  of  the  roof." 

The  Prophet  deliberately  opened  the 
door,  and  catching  her  by  the  shoulder, 
held  her  a  prisoner,  as  it  were,  until 
she  should  make  her  words  good.  The 
roof  was  but  low,  and  she  knew  the 
spot  too  well  to  make  any  mistake 
about  it. 

"  Here,"  said  the,  "  is  the  cross 
I  scraped  on  the  stone  undher  the 
place.'' 

She  put. up  her  hand  as  she  spoke, 
and  searched  the  spot — but  in  vain. 
There  certainly  was  the  cross  as  sho 
had  marked  it,  and  there  was  the  slight 
excavation  under  the  thatch  where  it 
had  been;  hut  as  for  the  box  itself,  all 
search  for  it  was  fruitless^^t  had  dis* 
appeared. 


TO  THX  KIOHT. 

The  smile  of  the  glorious  summer  day 

Hath  muob  of  pride  ; 
Nature  b  decked  in  a  rich  array. 

And  like  a  bride 
She  gpeth  rejoicing  on  her  way 

By  her  ooosort's  side. 

But  when  the  stm  sets  she  darkly  mourns 

Till  the  empress  night 
Comet  forth  in  her  robe  of  purple  deep 

In  queealv  might. 
O'er  the  sleeping  world  a  watoh  to  keep. 

With  her  gentle  light. 

Oh  fiurer  art  thou  than  the  garish  day. 

Thy  placid  mien 
Accords  with  the  holy  thoughts  that  stray 

Through  the  heart  unseen ; 
Worthy  art  thou  of  the  poet's  lay, 

Ob  star-crown*d  Queen  I 


E.  J.  G.  D. 
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▲   MIRACLE   Of   THE   YXBOUT. 


A  FRIEND  having  kindly  favoured  as  with  proof  fiheeto  of  an  extremelv  inte- 
resting work  which  is  about  to  appear  in  a  month  or  two*  we  are  enabled  to  Ur 
before  our  readers  a  curious  extract  from  it*  It  is  entitled  *'  Milagroi  de  Hom- 
tro  Nicoh  El  Sdbio  Obispo  de  MeUpotamo^  dedicados  a  Maeitro  NwetohtAn 
el  Simplon,  ypor  le  traducidad^,**  Madrid.  19i&»  The  following  is  the  Sixth 
Mirade,  translated  by  «li4^n£*  Vtii  ^^iMft^Wdnj^  d^nr  diatingiiished  friend 
and  ally*  BraJIaghan  himself. 

I. 


r. 


if 


i) '  » 


I •  •  •  t*f  •< 


Era  nh  Ladrm  muh  ^  fn^  ^fwrie  fitftatg 
Xgv^irtL  la^egUim  ni  apMme$4il»ari 

Un  nudo  queprUo  no  lepodie  dejar, 

n. 

Sijhtittoiroi  mcOeg,  mie  no  io  UeMoi  ' ' 
Seria  mal  coHdeihjmarfiopor  4a  gui  UMi  mbe$na$^ 
Aiai  &Mideii6i  eto  que  dieha  vMoeemoe  • 
Si  alfizOf  perdoneli  Xps  en  gtd  creemot. 

Entrelat  oir^  mtdos  tnio  $tna  honidait 
Que  K  vtdiof  en  ob^  ^  dioli  wioedut 
Crediaen  laffieHmaa  de  ioda  vobMiait 
Saludabala  netnpre  amlatu  magieiai, 

.  IV.  . 

Dida  Awtf  Maria  i  mat  dm  eeer^ftmtk  * 
Siempre  we  inchnaba  vtMtra  la  mfigwm^ 
Dioia  A9e  fnaria  f  mae  de  eaariptmra 
Tenia  su  volunUU  can  esio  mas  segura* 

'  » 

Camo  qjd  en  tnal  mdav  mtil  OiCmt, 
Owieronh  ^confltrto  eete  ladr0i  a  f^ettder 
Nam  ee»  md  oaueio  con  que  $e  defender 
Yudgaran  que  le/uetsen  en  la  f area  paner. 

VI. 

Lewfiolajuetidtapomiacrum^ada  < 
Do  Ht^ha  kkfarea  por  oomceio  ttkudaf 
Pritieronle  liefoios  eon  ioeahie»a$odtr^ 
Aharonlo  de  tierra  con  eoga  bien  tirada, 

vu. 

AlMuroade  de  fierre  quanta  alsar  qmtieron 
Quanioe  4fefca  eeteintnpor  muerfo  lo  tuoipnem. 
Si  ante  lo  sopieseen  to  que  detjmee  eopiertm, 
Ab  H  ovieranfecho  etee  que  hjkieron. 
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FBOlt  THE  SPAKISn.     BT  8ENOR   NKWMAK. 

I* 

a  wicked  pickpocket  of  old,  as  stories  tell, 
Wko  better  lor'd  io  rol^  e«^  ^loKv^iul  walk  tlle.vr»yspC^llell, 
Tkia  beer  tke  chnrcbi  et.go4OiJD«0B  wbeamiy  tbeSuA^y  belli^ 
Now  joQ  akali  lieer,  »f  ImUixeD*  wlutt  Urn  pxflkpookeV  Wei. 

I  I 

n. 

If  ke  bed  otber  Tioett  as  'tis  rery  like  he  had, 

TWyVe  not  recoTdedoCblm  .eo  we  wiUjiot  b^s^.^.^ 

As  to  condMtt  huaiim  ihim;-*r4h0^  he  waaA  mmr  wi^ 

h  sore ;— may  God^-ia  wbom  we  all  believ«.«^oi:give^  the  lad. 

m, 

la  tbe  height  of  all  his  heinous  rrimes,  he  had  one  wholesome  trick, 
Whicb  finally  preteiwH  hna  from  the  ciatokes  of  Okimrk ; 
la  tbe  sweet  and  blessed  Virgin  he  beiiBT'd  through  thill  and  thick. 
And  at  her  majesty's  4dtar4  for  hours  oa  beans  he*d  atMski 

IT. 

He  sud  his  Are  Hary  in  a  way  tlie  most  discreet ; 
He  knelt  down  in  the  he^nelato  her  image  lA  tiM  5tnBei'\i 
He  said  his  Are  Merry  and  indeed  it  wee  a  tfieet        -y 
To  beer  this  thief  so  feretently  the  holy  words  tepoat.  /i 


▼. 


Bet  be  who  walks  in  eril  ways,  iii  evil  wsys  will  fall : 
Ovr  duef  was  caught  one  luoonligfat  night  makii^  a  glorious  haul. 
And  tried,  and  senteoe^  ^  be  baufiM^'iaiasI  ahMt  not  all 
Tbe  eounseUors  in  %eitreoeld'iave  faiBi  leud  astbey  €an  bawl. 

VI. 

He  WIS  taken  to  the  gallows,  and  a  handkerchief  was  tied 
Across  bis  eyes — poor  Ibilew !  you  way  gtities  how  mueh  he  cried ; 
But  bttle  cared  tbe  bMgwaa,  bow  be  smWled  <yr  be  tfiah'd. 
He  strung  him  up,^tfed'tfln*d  bito  off,  totsloe  Mb  ueorn  ride.* 

•  »  .  '*     .' 

vn. 

Ibis  hsnless  holy  thief  wss  thus  suspended  hi^h  in  air — 
"  He*s  deed — hrsdeed  V  exelumed  the  crowd,  afkt  then  they  said  a  prayV ; 
Ob!  bed  they  known  what  soon  they  knew,  I\n  certain  they  would  ne'er 
Have  done  unto  this  gentleman  what  they  were  doing  there. 


*  **  r«  riif  m  k0r$€  fifM  of  an  acorn*  U  a  fashionabU  periphrasis  for  bein^ 
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vin. 


La  madre  gloriasa  decha  de  accorer^ 
Que  suele  a  8U9  Hertfos  lermou  cuitas  valer, 
A  esti  condempnado  quisoli  protexer 
MembroU  el  servkio  que  li  soliefer. 


IX. 


MetioU  so  lo$  piedes  do  estaba  colgado 
Las  gus  manos  nreciosas ;  iosole  aUemado 
Non  se  Mmtio  ae  cosa  nistguMa  embcargiuio^ 
Non  sovo  plus  vicioso  nunqua  m  tnas  pagado. 


X. 

Ends  al  dia  tercero  vinieron  los  parienteM 
Vimeron  los  aminos  elos  tus  cenoeienies, 
VUden  pot  descofgallo  rascados  e  doUentM^ 
Sedie  mehr  la  cosa  que  mefion  eUos  mietUes, 

XI. 

Trobaronli  con  alma  alerre  e  sin  damio, 
Non  serie  tan  vicioso  it  wguese  en  vannOf 
Dicie  que  so  los  piedes  tenie  un  tal  eseatmOt 
Nan  stniie  mat  mngvno  si  colgasse  ten  ama, 

xn. 

Quando  lo  entendieron  los  que  lo  enforcaron 
Tofrieron  que  el  lazo/aloso  gelo  dharom^ 
Fueron  mil  rependidos  que  non  lo  degoUanm^ 
Tanto  gozarien  desso  quanta  depues  gogatan, 

XIII. 

Fueron  en  un  acuerdo  toda  esa  mesnada. 
Que  fueron  engannados  luna  mala  lasxtdA, 
ilae  que  lo  degoUassen  con/oz  o  eonifspada 
For  un  ladron  nojuere  tal  vUla  afontadtL 

xrv, 

Fueron  par  degoUarlo  los  mancehos  mas  livianos 
Con  hmenos  seraniles  grandas  ^  adianas^ 
Metio  Sancta  Maria  entre  medio  las  manos, 
Fincaron  los  gorgueros  de  la  goUiella  sanos* 

XV. 

Qutmdo  esto  verdieron  que  nol  padien  noeir 
Que  la  Madre  gloriasa  lo  jmere  eneobHr, 
Ovieronse  eontanto  del  pleUo  a  partir 
Hasta  que  Dios  qmissiere  dsxaronio  tMr. 

XVI. 

Dexaronlo  en  pax,  que  sejuesse  su  via 
Ca  ellas  non  querien  ir  contra  Sancta  Marian 
Meiorb  en  su  vida  pariiose  defolUa 
Quando  cosHplia  sm  cuno  muriose  de  su  dia. 
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vm. 

Tbr  glorioai  MoUier— she  who  watches  o'er  ns  night  and  day, 
AimI  from  her  chosen  servants  never  turns  her  eyes  away. 
Who  fn>snl4  tht*ro  with  unerring  love,  oflend  her  as  they  may — 
Rcsolv'd  this  thief  should  ne'er  become  Old  Nicholas's  prey. 

IX. 

She  gratefally  remcniber'd  all  the  worship  he  had  paid. 

And  all  thf*  ffenudections  in  the  mud  that  he  had  made ; 

Hrr  hl<*»MHl  hands  beneath  his  feet  she  caiefiiily  convey 'd  ; 

The  thief  swung  on.  bat  felt  no  pun*  and  sung  out,  *'  Who's  afraid  ?" 

X. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day,  unto  the  gloomy  gibbet  came 

His  friends  and  relatives  in  tears*  i^bawling  out  his  name  ; 

They  thought  him  dead,  and  doubilessp  too,  the  hangman  thought  the  same, 

Bot  their  conclusions,  it  would  seem,  were  wondenully  lame. 

XI. 

They  found  him  gav  and  merry,  alihongh  hanging  by  a  chain ; 

Hr  sud  and  swore  lie  had  not  felt  a  single  moment's  pain  ; 

Thr  Viivin's  hands  did  all  this  time  the  rascal's  feet  sustain, 

\\t  Uugh*d  and  sneer'd,  **Is  this  the  way,"  says  he,  "  they  hang  in  Spain  ?" 

xu. 

"Til  han^  hen*  for  a  twelvemonth,  friends  and  gentlemen,"  says  he, 
"  And  f(-«*l  no  pain  or  bother  from  the  rope,  as  you  shall  see." 
When  they  heard  this,  thev  swore  the  hangman  should  not  get  his  fee  ; 
"  He  did  not  tie  the  rope,    said  they ;  '*  beheaded  you  shall  be.'* 

xui. 

The  mob  at  once  determine  that  our  thief  should  lose  his  head : 
"  Bring  up  the  sharpest  axe,"  bawl'd  one — another  auickly  said, 
'*  K<i — not  an  axe !  oy  this  alone  are  noblemen  strucx  de»d ; 
They'll  ft*el  affronted »  better  get  a  good  stout  scythe  instead." 

xnr. 

^>  all  ibt'M*  vouths  reeolv'd  to  do  his  business  with  a  scythe, 
Hqt  Ilnlv  ylwry  was  as  firm  (as  priests  to  get  their  tithe) 
That  amlemeath  its  bitins  edg«  the  thief  should  never  writhe  ; 
Between  his  neck  and  it  uie  plac'd  her  lingers  long  and  lithe. 

XV. 

But  when  these  wicked  vouths  found  out  they  could  not  hurt  the  thief. 
And  that  the  glorious  Virgin  was  his  guardian  angel  chief, 
Thev  changed  their  minds,  and  let  him  live  to  turn  a  newer  leaf, 
Kni  try  and  make  his  peace  with  God,  and  for  his  crimes  feel  grief. 

XTt. 

Ther  left  him  there  in  peace,  to  go  where'er  his  fancj  pleas*d. 
And  night  and  day,  from  that  time  out,  he  so  the  Virgin  teas'd 
With  pray'rs  and  sighs  and  eraw.thufflping,  at  length  she  got  appeas'd, 
And  when  this  jooa^  oma  died  at  last',  she  felt  extremely  eas'd. 
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Like  the  yonnff  Moon,  when  down  from  heaven  8he  camej 
To  court  the  slumbering  Shepherd,  as  he  lay 
Nooked  in  a  dell  amid  the  Latmian  hills. 
Filling  the  spot  with  an  ambrosial  flame 
Of  light  ethereal  from  her  silver  ray — 
So  to  thy  soul  comes  Crcnius  from  the  skies. 
And  such  immortal  splendours  there  instils 
As  charm  the  younff,  and  glad  the  old  and  wise. 
O  Venus-souVd — Historian — ^Minstrel — Sage — 
Weaver  of  dreams  of  light  from  olden  lore— 
How  shall  I  thank  thee  for  the  enchanted  hours 
Passed  with  thy  spirit  o*er  thy  golden  page  ? 
So  Plato  mus'd — so  Shakspere  wrote  of  vor© — 
So  dreamed  of  love,  Rousseau,  'mid  Clarens*  lakes  and  bow'rs. 


n. 

t.  T.  COLKIIDOB. 

A  mystic  Dreamer,  blinded  by  the  light 
That  flashed  around  from  his  own  wondrous  soul. 
Like  a  seeled  dove,  his  great  thoughts  bent  their  flight 
To  heavenly  spheres — on,  on  from  polo  to  pole. 
Until  he  fell  exhausted — faint— confused, 
By  the  deep  schemes  whereon  his  Spirit  mused. 
Or  like  some  ancient  mariner  alone, 
Sailing  at  night  o'er  Ocean  wilds  unknown, 
His  eyes  fixed  full  on  heaven  and  its  bright  8tar5, 
As  if  lie  longed  to  peer  through  tliose  thick  bars 
Of  clouds  that  hide  God's  glories  from  our  eyes. 
Careless  to  what  dark  gulf  his  galley  flics ; 
Dazzled  by  fiery  splendours,  heavenly  gleams, 
He  sails,  and  sinks — nor  yet  wakes  from  Olympian  dreams. 


in. 

r-AVIIt.  MACLftB,  WLA. 

Heir  to  the  glories  of  the  glorious  nast : 
Raphiel,  Guido,  Titian,  live  and  shine, 
Methinks,  once  more  on  earth — ^the  starry  brine 
In  whose  bright  moulds  thy  poet-soul  was  cast. 
See  fire-eyed  Fancy  guide  thy  glowing  hand. 
And  Beauty  soften,  and  young  (trace  refine. 
While  near  thee,  Truth  and  Skill  and  Genius  stand. 
Bright  be  thy  path,  Maclise,  to  rank  and  fame. 
Bright  be  the  garlands  that  shall  wreathe  thy  name. 
And,  oh !  be  thine,  in  breathing  hues  to  tell 
The  scenes  oar  mighty  Shakspere  drew  so  well. 
Hamkt — Macbeth — in  magic  lines  portrayed. 
Make  us  but  Ions  for  more — Oh  I  why  delayed 
Hath  been  the  spirit  of  lOTe^Verona's  genUe  maid  ? 
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oimnnstanees  by  which  this  strange 
reversal  has  been  broogbt  aboQty  of  an 
order  of  thii%8  which  promised  to 
secare  ns  against  the  farther  inroads 
of  revolation.  In  I84I9  upon  a  dis- 
aolntioB  of  parliament  hj  the  Whigs* 
and  against  all  the  government  influ- 
ence«  the  ConserTative  party  became 
ascendant^  and  conld  count  upon  a 
clear  majority  of  more  than  ninety 
members.  The  deplorable  financid 
policy  of  the  outgoing  ministers  had 
embarrassed  trade,  and  given  a  check 
to  public  confidence ;  and  their  suc- 
cessors* who  found  an  exhausted  ex« 
chequer  and  an  increasing  debt,  en- 
tered upon  the  toils  of  office  with 
every  hope  of  beinff  snstaincd  by 
public  opmiooy  if  only  they  boldW 
grappled  with  the  difficulties  by  which 
they  were  confrontedf  and  made  an 
honest  effort  for  the  salvation  of  the 
empire. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  discre- 
dit into  which  the  Whigs  had  fallen, 
arose  not  merely  f^om  their  financial 
blunders,  but  from  the  minatory  as- 
pect which  they  assumed  towards  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  Bv  their 
reckless  educational  projects,  tne  mo- 
ral feelinffs  and  the  religions  con- 
victions of  vast  numbers  were  revolted. 
By  their  alliance  with  0*Connell,  and 
their  dependence  upon  his  faction 
for  support,  deep  suspicions  were  en- 
tertained, that  they  were  either  bent 
upon,  or  would  be  compelled  to,  the 
abandonment  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Ireland.  No  confidence  was  placed 
in  them  for  anr  principled  attachment 
to  the  Establishment  in  either  country. 
Their  leanings  were  towards  every 
variety  of  dissent,  rather  than  that 
settled  form  of  sound  words  which 
constitutes  our  reasonable  service ;  and 
their  patronage  and  their  influence 
was  directed  with  a  view  to  the  multi- 
plication of  their  political  partisans,  ra- 
ther than  the  maintenance  of  the  faith 
as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  Articles  and 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Hence,  the  deep  distrust  with  which 
they  were  r^arded  by  the  sober- 
minded  and  the  well-informed  mem- 
bers of  our  Establishment ;  and,  we 
may  add,  the  aversion  of  many  honest 


«Wnax  are  we?"  **  What 
*v '"  Such  were  the  natural  exclama- 
ti.  -ss  ef  the  broken  and  routed  Conser- 
vii*t« psrtTr— "scattered  and  peeled,*' 
ki  -i  by  their  leaders  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.r  tmnM$  at  the  break  up  of  the 
j&a  sdBinistration.  ''  Who  is  to  lead 
n  '  '^Whattstobeour  rallying  point? 
TkMe  were  the  quetttons  which  were 
s4i4  by  some  with  aooenta  of  des- 
f«adcDcy;  br  others  with  the  reck- 
i  iiMM  of  despair.  Doubtless,  the 
'«nMoo  was  ooe  which  might  well 
iftt  the  finnaesB  of  the  staoncbest 
'UMpbtts  of  sodal  order.  The  guide 
pTDTtd  a  traitor.  The  man  entrusted 
v.th  power  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
^«haBg  the  objects  of  a  great  party, 
wmi  it  for  diametrically  opposite  ob- 
;«ecs.  The  liaeiioB  over  which  they 
ud  enabled  him  to  triumph,  and 
vkich  were  before  him  as  dead  men, 

stated  into  life.  A 
icfics  the  assailanta 
«l  the  tnstitiitions  which  give  its  dis- 
taciive  diaraetcr  to  the  British  mo- 
stftby,  aod  a  glow  of  triumph  ani- 
■Btss  their  hearts  as  they  cootem* 
pate  their  weakened  defences,  and  the 
iAsskened  Tigoor  and  the  divided  coun* 
«li  of  tfaoee  by  whom  they  are  main- 
tsiatd.  A  revolution  ministry  is  again 
a  power.  The  crown,  the  church,  the 
peerage  are  again  at  the 
of  UMD  whose  necessities,  if  not 

will,  must  compel  them  to  look 

to  the  factioo  by  whom  they  are 
than  to  the  interests  which 
ikty  we  bound  tP  uphold ;  and  who 
cBuet  Bufasasl  a  moment  longer  than 
ikff7  eootinoe  to  he  blind  leaders  of 
tkt  hfiad,  and  eonduct  the  onward 
mfnm&BA  to  which  they  are  indebted 
'sr  rrisleueei     Is  it  any  wonder  that 

a  state  of  UuQgs  should  strike  the 
with  dismay;  and  that 
sWCeuMnrattve  party,  lately  so  trium- 
Haat,  but  BOW  orolcen  and  dispirited, 
i^mid,  in  their  exasperation  at  treach- 
«rv,  tkitir  confusion  in  defeat,  and  their 
'•»%Mnc  aatooishmeot  at  the  total 
tkaadouBWut  of  principle  on  the  part 
<f  tbeee  whom  they  meet  trusted,  feel 
<4«traitfal  of  their  position,  and  even 
^suhcfol  of  their  identity. 
Lit  US  eafauly  review  the  leading 
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Dissentera  from  that  Establishment, 
who  felt  satisfied  with  the  perfect  to- 
leration which  was  secured  to  them, 
and  desired  not  to  see  it  overthrown. 

If  religions  men  were  offendedi  and 
the  commercial  classes  alarmed,  the 
great  agricultural  bodj  was  not  with- 
out its  fears,  that  by  the  abandonment 
of  a  protective  policy,  their  prosperity 
would  be  endangered.  It  was,  there- 
fore, by  a  combination  of  all  these 
threatened  interests  that  the  O'Con- 
nell- Melbourne  ministry  was  over- 
thrown, and  Sir  Robert  Peel  elevated 
to  the  premiership  of  England.  The 
feelings  and  principles  which  led 
to  his  exaltation,  indicate  the  policy 
which  he  was  expected  to  pursue. 
The  finances  were  to  be  retrieved— 
relief  was  to  be  afforded  to  the  com- 
mercial and  the  working  classes — and 
something  was  to  be  done  which  would 
stay  the  progress  of  infidelity  and 
latitudinarianism,  and  guarantee  the 
stability  of  the  moral  and  religious  in- 
stitutions. 

As  a  finance  minister.  Sir  Robert 
fulfilled  the  public  expectations.  The 
confidence  reposed  in  him  enabled  him 
to  impose  an  income  tax  upon  the 
country,  which  has  sufficed  amply  for 
the  retrieval  of  the  public  credit;  while 
such  reductions  have  been  made  in 
many  articles  of  extensive  consumption 
as  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  the 
humbler  classes,  whose  comforts  are 
thus  multiplied,  and  whose  condition 
is  improved.  All  that  is  very  well. 
But  how  stands  the  case  as  to  the 
other  two  great  interests?  Let  the 
Charitable  Bequests'  bill,  the  Maynooth 
bill,  and  the  National  Education  sys- 
tem— ^by  all  of  which  Protestantism 
has  been  discouraged,  and  Popery  ag- 
grandized in  Ireland — answer  the  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  the  one ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  other,  we  have 
only  to  point  to  the  sweeping  abolition 
of  the  corn  laws,  by  which  our  protec- 
tive policy  has  been  abandoned. 

Thus,  we  have  financial  dexterity, 
the  only  sel-oflf  against  a  course  of 
policy  which  thri*ntens  more  violent 
changes  in  our  moral  and  social  con- 
dition than  ever  were  contemplated  by 
the  Whiffs,  when,  for  a  bare  s'lsjtlrion 
of  such  de.'tigns,  they  were  driven  from 
power  by  the  at  most  universal  feeling  of 
an  indignant  empire* 

Sir  Robertf  tlierefore,  has  failed  in 
Mtisfying  the  reaAonable  deiires  of  the 


powerful  party  by  whom  he  was  placed 
m  office,  upon  two  most  important 
subjects,  respecting  which  they  felt 
an  intense  solicitude-»4he  protection 
of  the  agricultural  interest,  anl 
the  maintenance  of  those  Protestant 
principles  which  would  be  our  best 
guarantee  against  Romish  encroscb- 
ment. 

He  began  by  his  pro- Popery  mes. 
sures.  Romanism  in  Ireland  was  to 
be  taken  under  the  protection  of  the 
state.  The  Maynooth  grant,  which, 
even  in  its  original  shape,  was  vie«ci 
with  grave  disapprobation  by  a  large 
and  an  Increasing  nnmber  of  men,  was 
greatly  enlarged.  The  dignities  of 
the  Romish  hierarchy  were  recognit- 
cd;  and  it  was  manifest  to  all  men 
that  provision  was  rapidly  being  ma<iv 
for  the  permanent  and  legislative  et* 
tablishment  of  Popery  in  Ireland. 

The  shock  which  was  thus  given  tu 
Protestant  feeling  and  principle,  canv 
ed  the  first  split  in  the  Conservativd 
party.  Ireland  thus  became,  in<]e«d, 
a  difficulty,  but  a  diflSculty  of  the  lat^ 
premier's  own  making.  He  thus 
alienated  many  of  his  most  iofiaential 
supporters ;  and  while  England,  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  was  arous^rd 
into  an  indignant  reprehension  ^f 
measures  which  were  a  great  bi^-n 
to  seditious  agitation,  while  they  fil- 
tered superstition,  such  a  sece^sf^n 
took  place  from  the  party  of  the  mi- 
nister,  as  must  leave  him,  on  cri:ra! 
occasions,  dependent  npon  political 
opponents  fur  support,  and  liable,  at 
any  moment,  to  be  driven  from  ofSc- 
by  a  combination  which  could  not  U 
resisted. 

Such  was  the  condition  to  which  he 
reduced  himself  bj  his  new  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  difficulties  of  Ire- 
land. His  party  in  parliament  rent  i.i 
twain  ;  and  out  of  parliament,  aim-  «t 
all  parties,  forgetting  their  ditfrr- 
ences  for  the  purpose  of  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  deep  feelings  of  horr  r, 
astonish nK*nt,  and  scorn,  with  wl  i.  b 
they  regarded  this  audacious  attcn-;  *. 
to  resu.scitate  Popery,  and  to  miso  it  lo 
the  rnuk  of  one  of  the  great  guverni...: 
powers  of  the  tmpire  I  Lt  t  on»y  tl  •-• 
uiesj^urc:*  be  completed,  which  mL^t 
have  been  contemplated  by  Sir  H  • 
bert  Peel,  and  of  which  tho  Mayoi.  th 
bill  and  the  Charitable  Bequests  b  i! 
were  the  initiative,  and  Ireland  woaM 
thenceforth  be  banded  over  to  a  fi^^ 
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t  %  m\Uk  vo«U  nevfr  r«it  antll  * 
-citittsTt  •rpttwuoo  from  Grtst  Bri- 
:«.&  VM  McomplUbed,  which  mutt 
•-  -a  tbt  dtim«mberm«ni  of  the  em« 


•  •  ■ 


f  roa  thsl  moment  Sir  Robert  felt 

i:  til  trnnre  of  office  was  prccariou*, 

r;  that  his  ministry  must  speedily 

'-■'M  to  sa  eod«     We  do  not  allude 

•  'X.*  mhj^t  now  for  any  other  pur- 
;-  ^  than  that  of  showing  the  probable 
'MM*  which  led  to  the  sodden  and 
■v^JDf  adoption  of  the  free  trade 
;.  7*  to  which  he  is  thought  to  hafe 
u.-r4^Hl  his  political  existence.     In 

.f  jwlgmenr^  he  did  no  such  thing. 
W«  do  not  aay  that  if  he  had  had  a 
T->4Mt  of  a  long  continuance  in  oAce^ 

*  -  vofold  not  have  ultimately,  though 
r&Hallyp  developed  those  views  to 
••"-h  he  woold  appear  to  have  been 
•■  •eddeoly  converted.  That  would 
**  Ht  Moving  out  the  principles  to 
vt  \  he  had  already  given  in  his  ad* 

*  ->fl;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that, 

-  *  nibne^s  and  precipitancy,  but  a 

-  *:  guarded  caution,  would  have 
siriH  th^  development  as  they 
v^f  idfered  to  appear  ;  so  that  they 
«  '  J  leem  like  growths,  rather  than 
T'l!  ^M ;  and  surprise  less  by  their 
z;rurtt4e,  than  gratify  by  the  fa- 
'  ^"tMe  resolts  which  might  be  con« 
'.."'iiU  anticipated  from  their  adop- 

^«*h»  we  have  no  doubt,  was  the 
.Tyt  Upon  which  he  had  resolved,  and 

•  *h«  had  be  felt  confident  of  a  secure 
>  wrtttoo  of  power,  he  would  have 

'••«d.  But  the  crisis  was  preci- 
.  Mit^  by  bis  Maynooth  measures, 
« .  ti  be  frit  must  prove  the  death  of 
1.1  sitaioistration.  Any  diversion 
«u  (inirable  which  would  turn  the 
; .  '  :  eye  from  that  plague  spot  in 

•  r^vrromrnt ;  and  it  would  not  be 

•  .IS  aceeptable,  because  it  would 
'  *  1  his  ooatnmacious  partisans  with 

-  paaishment    which  their    rcfrar. 

*  *t  opposition  to  him  deserved. 
:!•■-»,  Sir    Robert  Peel's  wholesale 

i  sodden  adoption  of  the  cutire  of 
H'.  ('4»hdcn's  policy  respecting  the 
"  ^srtalioo  of  foreign  corn.     Of  that, 

•  tiSve  his  own  words  that  he  fore- 
u«  t2ic  inevitable  result,  as  far  as  ho 
vu  tumself  concerned.  He  entered 
!'<•«  hi«  new  measure  §  lilic  a  doomed 

He  knew  that  the  Conservative 
tv  onist  be  broken  up  by  them, 
«A  that  hie  fallf  as  a  minister,  qou1<1 


not  be  distant.  But  he  knew  also 
thati  in  any  event,  it  was  near  at  hand ; 
and  his  sacrifice  of  power,  of  which 
there  has  been  so  much  vaunting,  and 
which  has  been  so  repeatedly  referred 
to  as  a  proof  of  his  sublime  regnrd  for 
principle,  amounted  to  nothing  more 
than  tht^,  that  he  preferred  going  out 
as  the  destroyer  than  as  the  destroy- 
ed ;  that  he  preferred  going  out  upon 
the  ruin  of  the  great  party  by  whom 
he  had  been  elevated  to  power,  than 
as  the  rejected  of  that  party  by  whom 
his  panacea  for  the  wants  and  woes 
of  Ireland  had  been,  as  he  deemed, 
so  intemperately  resented.  That  wos 
the  choice.  He  had  no  other.  He 
must  either  be  content  to  perish  piece- 
meal upon  the  Maynooth  rock,  upon 
which  his  vessel  had  struck,  or  get  up 
such  a  storm  as  might  agitate  the 
ocean  so  as  to  lift  it,  but  only  to  be 
swallowed  by  the  yawning  abyss  which 
lay  beyond.  So  that  whatever,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  the  new  measures  of 
commercial  policy  may,  in  the  long 
run,  produce,  the  country  will  owe  to 
the  desperate  effort  of  the  riglit  ho- 
nourable baronet  to  escape  from  one 
difficulty  by  plunging  into  another; 
choosing  rather  to  perish  at  once  with 
the  eclat  of  commercial  liberality, 
than  to  expire  gradually,  of  sheer 
inanition,  from  the  desertion  of  his 
natural  supporters. 

Such,  in  our  humble  judgment,  is 
the  best  explanation  which  can  be 
given  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  s  sudden  con* 
version  to  the  free  trade  doctrines  of 
Messrs.  Cobden  and  Co.  The  reader 
will  observe  that  the  phenomenon  to 
be  accounted  for,  is  not  that  the  ba- 
lance of  the  right  honourable  baro- 
net's judgment  should  have  inclined 
towards  the  theories  of  commercial 
freedom  ;  but  that  he  should  have  all 
at  once  regarded  them  as  not  only 
indisputably  true  in  the  abstract,  but 
that  their  practical  adoption  was  so 
pressin^^ly  im)>ortant,  as  to  require 
that  they  should  be  immediately  re* 
co;;nized  by  law,  althoujjh  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  jrreat  Conservative 
party,  which  it  had  cost  ten  years  to 
reconstruct,  mu^t  be  the  immediate 
con«ie<|uence.  The  potato  panic  in 
Ireland!  Does  any  man  belli ve  that 
he  w.\s  moved  by  a  con>i(ieraiion  ^uch 
as  that  to  make  a  sweeping  and  rn<]ical 
change  in  the  whole  commercial  pc» 
I  icy  of  the  empire,  and  that  at  the 
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expense  of  breaking  down  the  bar- 
rier which  every  enlighte&ed  and  right' 
minded  politician  in  Europe  regarded 
as  the  onljr  protection  against  the  in- 
roads of  revolution  ?  Is  not  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  the  very  man  who  would 
denounce  the  folly  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  such  a  proceeding,  if  by  any 
reckless  or  charlatan  minister,  he 
being  in  opposition,  it  was  proposed  ? 
No,  no*  It  is  not  by  such  a  pre- 
text (which,  however,  it  might  serve 
as  a  topic  of  agitation,  had  no  sufli- 
cient  foundation  in  fact),  he  can  dis- 
guise the  settled  purpose  of  inflicting 
a  heavy  blow  upon  liie  party  by  whom 
he  had  been  thwarted  in  his  favour- 
ite measures  for  governing  Ireland 
through  the  influence  of  the  Romish 
priests,  and  the  withdrawal  of  whose 
oonfldence  he  felt  as  a  premonitory  sy  mp* 
torn  that  his  power  as  a  raimster  was 
near  its  end.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  he  should  have  been  angered  by 
their  opposition ;  nor,  when  the  country 
«poke  out  so  plainly,  that  he  should 
have  been  aiarmed  by  it,  and  felt 
that  his  tenure  of  office  wad  insecure. 
But  thct  he  should  have  carried  his 
resentment  to  such  an  extent,  as  to 
be  willing  to  work  ruin  to  the  cause 
which  he  was  raised  up  to  uphold ; 
and  casting  all  the  ties  of  party,  and 
all  respect  for  professions  ov  principle, 
to  the  winds,  unite  with  his  political 
enemies  to  break  down*  or  overbear^ 
his  political  friends*  until,  through 
their  disunited  ranks,  the  faction  again 
made  its  way  to  power,  the  signal 
overthrow  of  which,  in  184:1,  iHid, 
after  ten  years*  arduous  conflict,  been 
accomplished  by  so  much  toil  and  la- 
bour, we  were  not  prepared  to  be* 
lieve;  nor  could  we  be  induced  to 
give  expression  to  any  such  convic- 
tion, but  from  the  utter  impossibility 
of  accounting  for  the  late  premier's 
conduct  upon  any  other  rational  hy- 
pothesis whatsoever. 

Granted,  that,  in  the  abstract,  the 
principles  of  ^e  free  traders  are 
founded  upon  political  wisdom;  and 
that  nation  may  advantageously  deal 
with  nation,  as  the  individuals  of  any 
particular  country  deal  with  each 
other,  buying  in  the  cheapest  and  sell- 
ing in  the  dearest  markets  ;  are  we  to 
be  told  that,  when  great  interests  have 
grown  up,  under  the  shelter  of  an 
oppodte  principle,  and  when  theirhole 
ftructure  of  society  has  been  fashioned 


by  protective  laws,  guaranteeing  par- 
ticular  branches  of  industary  agiunst  the 
inconveniences  of  foreign  competitioii; 
it  is  political  wisdom,  suddenly,  and  all 
at  once,  to  abandon  that  protective  po- 
licy, and  to  deprive  our  agriculturists 
and  manufacturers  of  the  only  security 
they  possess  against  being  undersold 
by  uieir  more  ^vourably  circumstanced 
neighbours?    Would  not  wisdom  n< 
ther  require  a  cautious  ^plication  of 
such  pnnciples ;  and  a  somewhat  longer 
trial  than  the^  could  have  had  dunog 
the  short  period  of  their  partial  opera- 
tion, upon  which  the  inductional  argu- 
ment  in   their  favour  was  foundS? 
We  think  that  he  need  not  be  stig- 
matixed  as   an   over-cautious  states- 
man, who  having  all  his  life,  up  to 
the  year  1845,  maintained  the  neces- 
sity of  protective  laws,  and  haviug 
consented  to  be  returned,  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  Protectionist  ma- 
jority, in  1841,  upon  strictly  protec- 
tion principles,  should  pause,  at  least 
until   1847,  when  a  new  parliament 
must  assemble,  before  he  gave  practi- 
cal (^ration  to  the  new  views  to  which 
he  had  been  so  suddenly  converted. 
Nor  is  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose  charac- 
ter is  pre-eminently  marked  by  cau- 
tion and  prudence,  the  minister  from 
whom  another  and  an  opposite  course 
might  be  expected.     Efe  would,  ttc 
should  have  thought,    consider  that 
there  was    somethmg  due  to  public 
faith,  something  to  public  decency, 
something  even  to  the  honest  preju- 
dices of  the  constituencies  who  would 
feel  themselves  betrayed  or  deluded, 
which  should  prevent  him  from  giving 
in  his  adhesion  to  the  Auti-Com-Law 
League,  and  using  the  advantages  of 
the  position  in  which  he  was  placed  by 
protectionists,  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
mg  a  signal  triumph  to  the  adversaries 
of  protection. 

.  ne  cannot  believe,  **sensus  mo- 
resque  repugnant,"  that  the  mere  ab- 
stract persuasion,  which  he  may  hare 
been  induced  by  the  success  of  hb  fi- 
nancial measures,  as  far  aa  they  may  at 
present  be  said  to  have  succeeded,'  to 
entertain,  could  have  been  his  influ- 
encing motive  in  precipitating  himself 
upon  a  course  of  policy,  by  which  he 
must  give  so  great  a  shock  to  public 
confidence,  the  advantages  of  which 
were,  at  best,  prospective  and  specu- 
lative, and  the  only  certain,  immediate 
result  of  which  must  be,  loss  of  ofiice, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  party  by 
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vba  lie  1m(J  been  nuM*d  to  power. 
Ht  tcflff  a»  tluit  be  foresaw  this  result; 
ut  thii  mcii  wms  bi»  sublbne  derotion 
V.  tbe  eew  views  end  principles  to 
vkri  be  bed  be<*oine  so  suddcDlycon- 
1-rtrd*  be  felt  it  his  boundcn  duty  to 
•amare  to  them  ell  penooel  ana  ell 
;  :«1T  obyerte.  We  do  not  gire  him  credit 
I  *  tdcb  e  bei^^fat  of  virtue.  We  see  a 
r  (^  nure  natarel  solution  of  the  por« 
*  :toc«  phewomcnon  in  his  detemuna- 
t'*i  to  take  *\^ta\  >en«reanee  upon 
>t-  fartioQS  adherents  by  whom  he  was 
-  aconvmientlr  traversed  in  his  fiu 
urife  policTt  of  making  Popery  the 
'•uhhshed  religion  of  Ireland,  and 
r'^rwin*  this  ooantry  by  means  of 
— .-vts ;  whoee  defecUon  must,  sooner 
r  *.ster»  determine  his  career  as  a 
e:aifter:  a&d  whose  inflnencoi  if  not 
pt  Tested  by  eome  strong  eoonter-enr- 
"Ti,  which  might  j^ve  a  different  di- 
rrtim  to  the  pobuc  mind»  might  be 
••n>asly   embamning    at  the  next 
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W«  repeat*  therefore^  our  opinion 
tktt  had  it  not  been  for  the  alarm 
tal  the  dissatisfaction  caused  by  Sir 
B  ^mi  Pe«rs  Blaynooth  meatures* 
• '« bin  for  a  free  trade  in  corn  would 

*  t  have  been  heard  of.  Just  as  the 
^  'uw  \XA  was  caused  *'by  the  back 
V  Iter  of  Emancipation,**  so  the  new 
r  csMire  whidi  denudes  the  agrienl- 
'inX  iaterest  of  their  best  protection, 

'r,^%  its  being  from  the  desperation 

&.Kd  by  the  manner  in  which  the 

'V^tcstant  community    received  the 

*v  attempts   to    give    the    Romish 

-•r^TfO  an    s^cn<i.tncy    in    Ireland. 

\  'i  it  hot  adis  another  to  the  many 

'tacccf  already  upon  record,  ThAjt 

•  V  rr  stage  of  every  attempt  to  give  to 
P  \nrj  an  ascendancy  over  that  pure 
•"I  primitive  worship  which  is  car- 
r*-i  oat   in   the  doctrine   and  disci- 

•M  of  the  Established  Church,  has 
'.^in  attended  by  signal  calamity  to 
•'*'  rmpire. 

WW  U  the  fact?  The  Romish 
I'tlMit  aa  a  religious  ioiUtute^  is  ra- 
t-B^  \ma%  its  bold  on  the  minds  of 
r>»  aeepls.  This  appears  in  a  hun- 
<jrH  MUBMtakeabls  instances.  The 
Srtt«r  mA  purer  Ciiitb.— the  laith  more 
•  aeeerdsnee  with  scriptural  truth— 
••  daily  evidcndag  its  power  to  en« 
i^  tbe  ninda  mm!  wtn  the  hearts 
cf  these  who  are  led  to  distin- 
z\tA  betwcctt  iu  rituals  and  a 
rvaaQMble  serriee.     Such  is  the  in* 


difference  with  which  the  more  weal- 
thy of  the  Roman  Catholic  commu- 
nity regard  dieir  Church,  that  they 
have  never  yet  beeu  led  so  far  to  tax 
themselves  as  to  make  a  suitable  pro- 
vision for  the  maintenance  and  the 
education  of  their  clergy.  Left  to 
itself,  the  system  roust  fall  to  the 
ground,  from  sheer  indiiTerenee  on 
the  part  of  its  nominal  supporters; 
who  would  very  soon  console  them- 
selves for  its  loss,  by  commingling 
with  the  Protestant  community^  in 
any  of  the  various  denominations 
under  which  it  exists,  or  becoming 
incorporated  with  the  Established 
Church. 

But  if  almost  defunct  aa  a  religion, 
what  is  it  as  a  political  system  ?  Is  it 
not  the  great  bond  of  union  by  which 
the  masses  are  held  together*  and 
animated  by  the  spirit  and  directed 
according  to  the  purposes  of  those 
whose  eiKl  and  aim  is  a  repeal  of  tbe 
legislative  union?  The  coming  of 
Christ  was  never  r^arded  by  the 
Jews  in  our  Lord's  time  with  more 
joy  as  the  advent  of  theur  deliverance 
from  the  Romans,  than  the  enlar^ 
ment  of  the  borders  of  the  Romish 
Church  inlreland,by  tbe  more  ardent  re- 
pealersy  as  the  instrument  which  is  best 
capable  of  working  the  deliverance  of 
their  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Saxon  rule.  And  what  has  been  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  policy^ — ^his  favourite 
nostrum  for  the  tranquillisation  of 
Ireland?  To  augment  this  power, 
in  the  hope  of  changing  its  nature, 
and  taking  it  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Rritish  government,  by  which  it 
might  be  remlered,  not  a  stimulus  to, 
but  a  curb  upon,  the  rebellious  tenden- 
cies of  the  people.  We  believe  a  more 
unfounded  expectation  never  was  en- 
tertained. We  believe  that  every  addi« 
tion  made  to  this  power  (more  espe- 
cially when  it  proceeds  from  concession 
to  violence),  will  hut  increase  the  tur- 
bulence which  it  was  intended  to  allay, 
and  augment  our  dangers.  We  believe 
that  the  Romish  priesthood  are  irre- 
vocably pledged  to  oourses  from  which, 
by  the  miserable  truckling  policy 
which  would  play  their  interests,  per- 
sonal or  professional^  against  their  pas- 
sions and  their  principles,  they  never 
can  be  diverted.  Talk  of  the  en- 
dowment  of  Maynooth  I  The  bait  is 
cardfully  nibbled  off,  but  the  hook  is 
rejected.     They  will  take  good  care 
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"that  "  the  boy"  shall  be  ''father  of  the 
man  ;**  and  whatever  that  institute 
was,  in  spirit  and  in  principle,  in  the 
days  of  its  poverty,  such  and  no  other 
it  will  continue  when  increased  wealth 
enables  it  to  enlarge  its  numbers,  and 
when  the  luxury  and  affluence  of  its 
professors  offer  stronger  inducements 
to  the  aspiring  sons  of  our  peasant 
population  to  be  admitted  within  its 
walls.  No  one  is  absurd  enough  to 
suppose,  that  a  different  class  of  indi- 
viduals will  become  candidates  for  the 
office  of  Romish  priests,  because  of 
the  higher  standard  of  living  to  which 
that  body,  in  their  educational  pro- 
gress, may  now  become  accustomed. 
Were  that  the  case,  the  endowment 
might  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  the  Ro- 
mish Church  would  be  supplied  with 
clergy  as  the  Established  Church  is 
supplied,  by  individuals  educated  at 
their  own  expense,  and  for  whose  pre- 
paration for  holy  orders  a  large  outlay 
IS  made,  either  by  themselves  or  their 
parents. 

It  remains,  therefore,  that  no  policy 
of  our  rulers  can  exercise  any  benefi- 
cial influence  upon  the  character  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
Ireland.  Upon  that  character  and 
spirit  we  have  freely  offered  our  o(>i- 
nion  ;  but  we  must  add,  that  we  think 
it  positively  respectable  in  comparison 
with  the  despicable  and  unprincipled 
course  of  policy  which  was  adopted 
towards  it  by  our  late  rulers ;  a  policy, 
which  those  whom  it  was  intende'd  to 
cajole  or  conciliate,  estimated  at  its 
real  value  ;  and  which,  so  far  from  si- 
lencing the  clamours  it  was  expected 
to  allay,  if  it  only  be  consistently 
carried  out,  must  lead  to  the  separation 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

And  here  let  it  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, and  put  on  record,  that  to  this 
policy  the  great  bulk  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  community,  we  mean  the 
more  educated  and  respectable  portion 
of  that  body,  are  no  parties.  They  are 
not  the  endowers  of  Maynooth.  A 
small  portion  of  the  suras  subscribed 
for  purposes  of  agitation,  or  foreign 
ecclesiastical  objects,  would  have  suffi- 
ced for  putting  upon  a  respectable 
footing,  the  college  for  the  education 
of  their  priests.  But  that  small  por- 
tion would  not,  or  could  not  be  spared. 
Falstaff's  account  with  his  landlady,  in 
which  there  appeared  an  item  of  six- 
teen shillings  for  sack,  while  that  for 


bread  amounted  only  to  three  half- 
pence, i»  not  an  inapt  Btmiritiide  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  funds,  raised  by 
the  spontaneous  liberality  of  the  Irish 
Romanists  have  been  apportioned ;  the 
whole  bulk  being  allocated  to  political, 
and  but  a  miserable  remnant  reserved 
for  religious  or  ecclesiastical  objects. 
While  they  were  intent  upon  the  agi- 
tating processes  by  which  the  empire 
was  to  be  convulsed,  they  wisely  left 
it  to  a  Protestant  government  to 
make  that  provision  for  the  train- 
ing and  maintenance  of  the  yoaths 
intended  to  be  their  future  clergy, 
which  they  were  unwilling  to  sup- 
ply; and  that,  without  being  per- 
mitted in  the  slightest  degree  to  inter- 
fere, for  the  better  regulation  of  the 
system,  the  burden  of  which  they  have 
SO' gratuitously  taken  exclusively  upon 
themselves. 

Compare  the  indifference  of  the  Ro- 
mish laity  in  Ireland  to  purely  ecelea- 
astical  objects  as  connected  with  the 
sustentation  of  their  Church,  with  the 
zeal  and  the  liberality  of  the  members 
of  what  is  called  the  Free  Church  in 
Scotland,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once 
who  are,  and  who  are  not,  in  earnest, 
in  their  professions  of  attachment  to 
their  respective  systems.  In  the  one 
country,  and  amongst  a  few  hundred 
thousand  individuals,  we  believe  we  are 
considerably  within  bounds,  when  we 
say,  that  more  than  a  million  sterling 
has  been  raised  within  a  very  few  years, 
to  meet  the  great  exigency  occasioned 
by  separaticm  from  the  establishoaent, 
by  suitable  endowments  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  seceding  ministers ; 
and  a  provision  for  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God,  rendered  necessary  bj 
what  they  believed  to  be  a  misappro- 
priation of  the  parochial  churches.  In 
this  great  workmen  of  all  complexions 
of  politics  were  to  be  found  assisting^  ; 
and  it  was  perfectly  evident  to  every 
competent  observer,  who  had  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  the  workingpa 
of  the  new  enthusiasm  which  it  occa- 
sioned, that  the  religious  was  not  only 
the  predominating  influence,  but  that 
to  which  all  others  became  subservient. 
If  the  clergy  proved  their  devotedness 
to  the  principle  of  *' non-intrusion,"  bj 
relinquishing  their  manses  and  forlWit- 
ing  their  claim  to  the  tiends  which  be- 
longed to  them  as  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church,  the  laity  no  less 
nobly  and  munificently  evinced  that 
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wtj  mw  Dot  oo«  wbit  behind  them 
11  Vm  Mttl  iHtb  which  they  retolrvd  to 
cjrrt  aot  their  faroorita  hjpothttis  of 
a  Onitiui  Cbareb  in  connexion  with 
IS*  «tAt#»  cscmpt  from  all  injurious 
aurrfrmtc^  and  deriving  all  needful 
^vtertion.  If  the  ^itod  coold  not  be 
\M  vithofit  the  evil  I  better,  in  their 
;  a  *fr*efitt  in  ea»t  off  all  dependence 
9pan  the  gorernnient,  and  exercise^  in 
I  :«tr  own  affairs*  an  unfettered  indepen* 
'ifT.er.  We  thiu  exprcM  ourselvesi 
B*r«lj  prteentinf^  the  case  as  it  is 
•utfd  by  the  Free  Chorch  advocates, 
•o4  o*t  proDOttnotng  anj  judgment 
«f«ta  it*  Oar  object  is  simply  to  con* 
irut  eameetness  with  indifference ; 
4rvution  to  a  cause,  whether  good  or 
had,  which  maintains  it  by  many  socrl* 
6c»  t,  with  such  a  degree  of  unconcern, 
ss  clearly  proves  that  no  sacrifice 
^zMe^tr  will  be  voluntarily  made  ; 
ht  i  that,  ho«  ever  the  Romi»h  gentry  in 
IrraSAd  may  be  convinced  of  the  ab> 
•tract  truth  of  their  religion,  the  very 
jk'i  thing  which  they  would  think  of 
6Nf«  would  be  putting  their  hands 
«>«fly  into  their  pockeu  for  the  purpose 
ef  maintaining,  clothing,  and  educating 
vast  numbers  who  are  unable  to  pro- 
eve  such  a/lvantages  for  themselves  ;— 
et^r^  perhapa,  dcM^^nating  their  own 
cfcJdren  to  that  office,  which,  in  the 
^retfut  state  of  things  in  this  country, 
vottld  never  be  thoutfht  of.  It  would  be 
to  Me  hb  son  io  an  office  in  which  the  son 
*/  his  ploughman  might  be  hi  a  cuadju- 
t-hf.er,  perhaps,  his  parish  priest ;  and 
i/ae  only  became  a  better  adept  in  the 
]|avuooth-0*ConneIl-poIitico«theology, 
cn«U  exercise  an  imperious  rule  over 
Lmt  by  which  all  his  gentleness  and 
fcediration  would  be  trampled  in  the 
4aii,  and  treated  with  a  scornful  deri- 
Ilia,  as  a  base  betrayal  of  the  cause  to 
which,  more  than  to  that  of  life,  ho 
itrjuld  be  devoted. 

Soch  is  the  state  of  thin$;s,  when  the 
fovtrwuent  cone  forward,  and  say,  we 
eJl  compel  this  Protestant  empire  to 
4«  that  for  the  maintenance  of  Popery 
n  Irtlaod,  which  tho  wealthy  of  its 
e«s  conunnnity  either  decline  to  do, 
«r  rrfnae  to  do.  It  is  in  a  bt-^^garly 
r*A>..«e  mutt  make  it  re*] kc table. 
1:  n  la  a  tottering  stare — we  niuKt  take 
car*  that  it  doe*  nt>t  fall.  Such  is,  li- 
XI  m''.v,  th<*  true  state  of  the  cn^e.  And 
m  S:T  Robert  Peel  remaifii'd  in  officp, 
tMi,  by  the  aid  of  Whigs  and  KadicaU, 
he  mighl  carry  the  re|^  of  the  com 


laws,  so  he  has  gone  out  of  office,  that 
they,  by  his  aid,  may  bring  to  an  ttn« 
happy  consummation,  the  measures  for 
the  exaltation  of  Popery,  which  he  has 
already  initiated,  and  which  he  is  pre- 
pared still  further  to  extend,  until  the 
Komish  Church  ha«  become  predomi- 
nant in  Ireland  1  We  a»k,  will  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  to  whose  arbitrement 
this  question  must  shortly  be  submit- 
ted, justify  this  course  of  policy  at  the 
next  election  ? 

The  question  is  not,  we  repeat  it 
again  and  again,  are  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  be  indulged  in  the  profes- 
sion of  a  creed  to  which,  erroneous 
though  it  be,  they  give  a  conscien- 
tious preference?  But  are  they  to 
bo  encouraged  in  the  profession  of 
an  unscriptural  creed,  to  the  merits 
of  which,  in  its  purely  religious  as- 
pect, they  exhibit  a  complete  indiffer- 
ence, and  their  regard  for  which  is 
only  shewn  by  the  value  they  set  upon 
it  as  an  instrument  of  political  agi- 
tation ?  To  the  former  there  can  ne 
no  objection.  Let  toleration,  in  the 
most  extensive  sense  of  the  word,  be 
freely  given  to  all  who  worship  God 
according  to  their  consciences.  But 
we  ask  the  religious  and  reflecting 
people  of  England  and  Scotland,  are 
they  prepared  to  affirm  the  latter,  and 
to  insist,  that,  no  matter  what  the 
progress  of  light  and  knowledge  may 
be  in  this  country,  no  matter  what 
the  efforts  may  bo,  or  what  the  success^ 
of  tho  Protectant  mis.sionaries  in  the 
cause  of  evangelical  rt^lijcion.  Popery, 
entire  Popery, and  nothing  but  Popery 
must  continue  to  prevail,  and  be  main- 
tained, per  force,  by  A  tat  e  endowments, 
amongst  a  people  ripening  rapidly  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and,  in 
many  instances — let  Achill  and  Dingle 
serve  as  examples, — thirsting  for  the 
blessings  of  the  Reformation  ? 

What  would  he  thought  in  Scotland 
if  the  Free  Church  party  refused  to 
contribute  to  the  maintt-nance  of  their 
Church,  or  to  supply  funds  for  the 
education  of  their  clergy,  and  pleaded 
their  own  indifference  in  the  matter 
as  a  ground  that  parliament  !(hould  in- 
terf»»re,  and  furni*h  them  uith  an  en. 
dotwnt'Ht?  Would  thpy  not  make 
thfnHclvps  Oi»i«rt»  of  sc(jrn  and  niuck- 
cry  to  the  whole  rn>r»»rt»  ?  And  yet, 
in  what  cotiM^ti*  the  dillVrcnce?  Are 
not  their  con»i*)vntious  sf-rupleii  to  be 
respected  as  much  aa   those  of  Irish 
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Romanidts?  And  is  it  because  their 
zeal  and  their  smcerity  are  more  i&ani* 
fest  that  they  are  less  entitled  to  legis- 
lative coQstderation  ? 

We  are  sickened  at  the  manner  in 
which  knaves  'and  driTellers  continue 
to  ring  the  changes  upon  that  arga> 
ment  of  Sir  Robert  Peel*  in  which» 
with  a  specious  bnt  delusive  plausibi* 
lity,  he  endeavoured  to  convince  the 
country  that  his  Maynooth  measures 
were  necessary  fbr  the  peace  of  Ire- 
land* and  the  well-being  of  the  em- 
pire* Three  courses^  he  said«  presented 
themseWeSy  via. — ^to  abolish  the  grant ; 
to  leave  it  as  it  was ;  or  greatly  to 
enlarge  it*  The  first*  he  supposed* 
no  one  would  recommend ;  the  se- 
oondy  seeing  how  the  system  worked* 
no  honest  or  intelligent  man*  he  might 
well  assert*  could  approve  of;  and 
it  remained*  therefore*  that  the  third 
alternative  should  be  adopted*  and 
that  the  grant  should  be  greatly  en- 
larged. Such  are  the  sort  of  state- 
ments* and  such  is  the  kind  of  reason- 
log*  by  which  the  minds  at  present 
governing  thb  great  nation  have  been 
influenced  in  giving  their  approbation 
to  a  system  of  policy  which  perils  the 
safety  of  the  empire  I 

The  only  one  of  the  three  aver- 
ments above  specified*  to  which  the 
slightest  attention  should  be  given*  is 
the  second«-4Uunely*  that  Maynooth* 
as  then  constituted*  was  working  ill. 
Of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt.  It 
was  working  ttf  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  those  who  desire  the  downfisU  of 
England.  But  that  it  might  not  be 
abolished  without  danger*  or  that  it 
could  be  augmented  with  safety*  ot  anv 
rational  hope  that  in  its  working  it 
would  be  improved*  so  that  a  conser- 
vative rather  than  a  destructive  cha- 
racter should  henceforth  belong  to  it* 
and  it  should  become  aa  remarkable 
for  diffusing*  thougfaout  the  country* 
peace  and  good  will  to  all  men*  as  it 
has  hitherto  been  as  a  seminary  of 
agitation  and  discord*  and  a  hot-bed 
of  sedition; — these  were  propositions 
which  the  right  honourable  baronet 
very  quietly  took  for  granted ;  as*  un- 
doubtedly* he  did  not  burden  himself 
with  the  labour  of  any  proof  by  which 
they  could  be  rendered  even  plausible 
to  intelligent  observers. 

In  the  first  place  he  overrates  the 
difficulty  of  abolishing  that  Institutiott. 
The  grant  mi^t  have  bea  withdrawn 


from  it*  upon  the  gro«nd  that  it  bad 
utterly  failed  in  aooompfishing  the 
objecU  of  its  founders*  withovt  aaj 
perceptible  increase  of  Irish  agttatioD. 
There  would,  at  first*  lie  some  **  sooad 
and  fury*"  but  those  who  know  the 
country  best*  well  know  it  would  <«ng- 
nify  nothing."  The  monstrous  absur- 
dity of  maintaining  a  legal*  and*  at  the 
same  time*  giving  encouragement  to  an 
opposition  estaUishment*  is  too  glaring 
not  be  seen  and  felt  by  all  men  of  or- 
dinary intelligence  and  candour.  To 
the  maintenance  of  one  system  of  re- 
ligious truth  the  state  is  pieced.  Iti 
claims  are  coeval  with  those  of  the 
monarchy.  Touch  ita  foundations  and 
all  other  property*  and  every  other 
institute*  becomes  insecure.  Bnt  to 
uphold  and  aggrandise  another  and  a 
rival  establishment*  for  which  its  peo- 
ple have  not  sufficient  regard  to  lor- 
nish  the  funds  for  its  nudntraance 
themselves*  which  is  declining  in  in- 
fluence in  proporUon  as  they  beeome 
spiritually  enlightened*  and  only  main- 
tains its  ground  by  an  alliance  with 
the  worst  spirit  of  political  agilatioo ; 
this  would  seem  so  unreasooable  and 
preposterous*  that  we  know  mH  whsre 
its  counterpart  could  be  furnished  in 
the  annals  of  public  foil  j  or  in£itna* 
tion. 

In  the  next  place*  Sir  Robert  has 
never  attempted  to  show*  that  by  in* 
creasing  the  grant  to  Maynooth*  a  re- 
medr  will  be  found  for  the  evils  which 
he  n*eely  aoknowledves  have  resulted 
from  the  system  as  it  had  been  woiked* 
np  to  the  period  of  the  late  eoiar^ 
ment  of  tliat  endowment.  These  evils* 
he  would  fain  have  us  believe*  bav« 
proceeded  from  the  beggarly  coMfi- 
tion  of  that  estahUsbment.  He  i* 
wrong.  They  proceeded  from  the  taacb- 
ing  of  the  professors;  the  doetrmes 
they  are  appointed  to  inculcate  being 
those  of  ugh  ultra  Romanism;  sua 
the  character  and  condition  of  the 
vonth  who  are  there  congregalsd  for 
mstmcdon.  That  teaching  may  oot 
be  meddled  with*  and  that  charactff 
and  condition  will  not  be  altered*  The 
same  doctrines  will  still  be  taught*  the 
same  discipline  still  enforced*  and  the 
same  views  still  inculcated ;  while  the 
youth  who  throng  the  walls*  and  crowd 
around  the  professors*  chairs*  wiU 
continue  to  he  of  the  same  descrip* 
tion  as  those  who  furnish  the  pi^ 
sent  agitating  priesthood  in  Irelsnd* 
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All  their  sympathies  will  be  in  fa- 
vour of  the  syBtem  by  which  Ireland 
is  agftiD  to  beoome  a  nation  ;  all  their 
antipBthies  will,  be  against  British 
role ;  and  their  ministerial  ofSces  will 
chiefly  consist  in  keeping  alive  the  na- 
tional discontent^  and  instructing  the 
people  to  be  contented  with  nothing 
short  of  a  Repeal  of  the  Legislative 
Union. 

Wcf  therefore*  maintain,  that  by 
augmenting  the  grant*  the  late  prime 
minister  has  only  increased  the  evil. 
His  has  been  an  anti-homsopatbic  sys- 
tem of  legislative  quackery.  The  ho- 
mseopathist  g^ves  the  patient  a  small 
disease  to  cure  a  great  one  of  the  same 
kind  ;  he  would  give  the  great  disease 
in  the  hope  of  thereby  curing  the  small 
one.  The  result  may  be  that  the  mis- 
take of  a  minister  may  lead  to  the  con- 
vulsion of  an  empire. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  subject 
because  it  is*  we  repeat*  our  fixed  per- 
suasion* that  the  indignant  feelings 
exhibited  throughout  England  and 
Scotland  at  the  introduction  of  the 
Maynooth  measures*  and  the  great 
schism  which  took  place*in  consequence 
of  them*  in  the  Conservative  party, 
and  which  thenceforth  rendered  his 
tenure  of  office  precarious*  it  was*  which 
prompted  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  become* 
ail  at  once*  a  sweeping  and  unqualified 
advocate  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  He  saw  that  his  pro- Popery 
poliey  would  not  bear  inquiry ;  and 
that  something  must  be  done*  and  that 
speedily*  to  divert  public  attention 
f^om  the  plague-spot*  of  his  own  creat- 
ing* in  Ireland*  and  he  therefore  me- 
naces his  refractory  vassals  with  a 
blow  by  which  they  might  well  be 
confounded  ;  and  throws  the  country 
into  inextricable  confusion*  destroying 
the  party  he  was  appointed  to  lead, 
causiDg  a  distrust  of  all  public  prin- 
ciple* and  re-admitting  to  power*  by 
tms  second  great  apostacy  from  the 
protection  party,  the  defeated  faction* 
over  whom  he  had  so  signally  triumph- 
ed in  1841*  and  whose  first  accesaon 
to  office  was  through  the  opening 
made  in  the  Conservative  ranks  by  his 
first  great  apostacy  upon  the  question 
of  emancipation. 

It  was  not  until  the  National  Club 
was  fbrmed  in  London*  and  until  it 
assumed  sueh  a  shape  as  may  be  said 
to  give  a  permanent  and  substantial 
existence  to  the  Protestant  cons^u- 


tional  feeling,  which  was  revolted  by 
the  Maynooth  measure*  that  the  late 
Premier  took  refuge  in  com  law  agi- 
tation from  the  storm  that  was  gather- 
ing against  him,  and  preferred  going 
out  of  office  with  the  eclat  of  a  mea- 
sure which  was  hailed  with  a  tumult 
of  popular  clamour*  to  expiring  as  a 
minister  of  sheer  inanition  from  the 
desertion  of  his  natural  supporters. 

Wei),  the  new  ministry  have  been  in- 
stalled. We  have  Lord  J.  Russell  and  the 
Whigs,  stipported  by  0*Connell  and  the 
radical  and  Romish  factions*  again  occu- 
pying the  chief  places  in  administration; 
while  the  materials  of  an  effective  op- 
position have,  as  yet*  to  be  gathered 
together*  and  no  man  knows  in  whom 
to  put  trust  or  confidence  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  views  and  princi- 
ples according  to  which  the  country 
might  be  wisely  governed,  and  we 
might  be  saved  from  the  further  in- 
roads of  revolution. 

Many  fondly  entertain  the  hope* 
that  Lord  John,  as  he  is  an  older*  so 
he  is  a  wiser  and  a  better  man  than  he 
was  when  he  was  last  compelled  to  re- 
linquish power.  He  bears  amongst 
his  friends  the  character  of  a  man  of 
generosity  and  honour  ;  and*  contrast- 
ed with  the  unprincipled  minister 
whom  he  succeeds  rather  than  sup- 
plant6*there  is  an  air  of  respectability, 
and  even  of  chivalry  about  him*  whidi 
raises  him  fiur  above  the  unbearable 
and  un-English  baseness  of  deserting 
his  colours  and  betraying  his  friends. 
Lord  John  may  seek  to  moderate  the 
more  fiery  and  violent  of  his  own 
partizans ;  or,  should  the  current 
prove  too  strong  for  him,  he  may 
relinquish  the  helm  to  other  hands ; 
but  to  the  principles  to  which  he  has 
pledged  himself  ne  will  never  prove 
false  ;  and  his  party  may  confidently 
rely  upon  him  for  n'ankly  and  boldly 
carrying  out  their  views,  or  promptly 
and  honestly  surrendering  his  trust, 
should  his  supporters  press  him  be- 
yond what  he  judges  to  be  the  limits 
of  a  sound  discretion.  We  cannot 
but  express  our  decided  conviction, 
that  all  the  settled  institutions  of  the 
country  are  far  safer  in  his  hands,  than 
they  were  in  those  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
The  constitutional  party  are  now  fairly 
warned  of  their  danger.  They  know 
what  Uiey  may  hope*  and  what  they 
may  fear.  Not  so  when  the  late  min- 
istry were  in  power,  under  whose  pro^ 
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tectian  our  most  yaluable  csUbibhments 
were  perishing  piecemeal  (  by  whose 
culpable  forbearance  a  spirit  or  assassi- 
nation has  been  nurtured  in  Ireland, 
until  it  has  attained  its  present  enor- 
mous magnitude^  when  it  defies  the 
ordinary  powers  of  the  law ;  and  by 
whose  direct  and  ostenUitious  patro- 
nage and  encouragement  Romanism 
has  grown  and  flourished,  until  it 
has  arrived,  to  all  human  seeming, 
within  a  short  stage  of  the  ascen- 
dancy at  which  it  aims*  When  this 
shall  have  been  attained,  then,  in- 
deed, we  say  to  the  Protestant  com- 
munities of  all  denominations,  "  LiCt 
them  which  be  in  Judea  flee  unto  the 
mountains."  But  we  trust  that  a  rally 
may  yet  be  made,  by  which  a  cala- 
mity so  signal,  and  a  curse  so  wither- 
ing, may  be  averted. 

In  leaving  oflice  Sir  Robert  be- 
queathed to  his  successors  the  com- 
pletion of  his  Irish  policy ;  and  the 
outline  of  that  policy  whicn  he  sketch- 
ed, left  scarcely  any  thing  to  be  de- 
sired by  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the  Popish 
and  radical  party.  Possibly  he  only 
desired  to  place  Lord  John  in  a  difli- 
culty,  by  tuis  premature  disclosure  of 
views  which  the  new  minister  mi^ht 
find  himself  hard  set  to  realize.  He 
knew  that  his  Irish  measures,  both  in 
act  and  in  prospect,  constituted  the 
rock  upon  wnich  he  himself  had  foun- 
dered; and  ho  kindly  and  conside- 
rately directed  his  successor  upon  it, 
profiering  the  aid  of  his  ex|>erience 
and  ability  to  enable  him  to  rule  over 
it  with  safety.  We  know  not  whether 
the  new  premier  will  read  the  pas- 
sage— "fas  est  et  ab  boste  doccri," 
as  signifying,  the  advice  which  your 
enemy  gives  you,  do  not  take  ;  or 
whether  he  may  or  may  not  think  it 
wiser  to  be  directed  by  his  counsel, 
than  warned  by  his  counsel.  But  this 
we  know,  that  we  prefer  fighting  the 
battle  for  our  Protestant  iuiititutiuns 
againsthorH  John,  rather  than  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel ;  we  apprehend  less  from 
the  hostility  of  the  one,  as^ainst  which 
we  are  on  our  guard,  than  from  the 
friendship  of  the  other,  by  which  a 
false  security  might  be  prodtice<l :  and 
if  we  are  only  true  to  ourselves,  and 
take  every  fitting  means  to  infiirm  our 
countrymen  of  the  jHTils  which  beset 
our  mo2>t  valuable  eatablibhmcnts  and 
our  most  glorious  privilejrc-j,  we  may 
yet  find  a  happy  deliverance  fnim 
open  enemie»9  as  well  aa  from  hollow 
fnendi. 


And  truly  the  country  does  reqotrt 
to  be  informed  of  the  agmtiive  aad 
insidious  character  of  ropery,  not 
only  in  Ireland  and  EoglanJ,  but 
throughout  the  whole  civilixed  world* 
In  adopting  the  views  of  the  anti-corn 
law  league,  Sir  Robert  well  knev 
that  he  was  brandishing  the  materikl 
against  the  moral  oud  spiritaal  in- 
terests of  the  people.  lie  knew  tlut 
what  was  tangible,  and,  in  the  vulgar 
sense  of  the  word,  real,  must  be  seen, 
heard,  felt,  and  understood,  by  mul- 
titudes, to  whom  religious  truths  couU 
never  be  brought  home,  in  any  sub- 
stantive  shape,  so  as  to  be  a  determi- 
ning motive  in  their  actions.  W(* 
knew  that  there  were  vast  masbts 
to  whom  "  the  Church  in  danger,'* 
**  Popery  becoming  ascendant,**  Vert* 
idle  words ;  but  over  whom  Uic  err 
of  "  cheap  bread "  possessed  a  ma- 
gical power,  by  which  they  mijtht 
be  moved  to  almost  any  enterprise  ti> 
which  they  should  be  directed  by 
sai^acious  leaders.  He  has  for  the 
time,  at  least,  succeeded.  The  tur- 
moil, excitement,  and  consternation 
produced  by  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws,  has  operated  as  a  diversion  fmni 
topics  of  more  speculative  intfrv^l, 
and  which  can  onlv  be  valued  acconl- 
ing  to  their  true  importance  br  ivU- 
gious  and  reflecting  minds.  Afl  thst 
IS  Esau  in  the  character  of  the  British 
people  he  has  pitted  against  all  thst 
IS  Jacob.  And  if  he  has  rightly  esti- 
mated them,  and  the  passions  anJ 
appetites  of  the  one  prevail  over  the 
reli;;ious  fidelity  of  the  other,  he  may 
well  entertain  the  belief  that  they 
will  sell  their  birth-right  for  a  me&s 
of  pottage. 

But  we  do  not  so  estimate  them; 
and  we  hope  soon  to  see  in  active  ope- 
ration some  organixo<l  system  for  jiv- 
ing expression  to  the  national  senti- 
ment. 

AVe  have  before  us  a  report  of  the 
speeches  delivered  at  a  m<*etinj  of  ih«? 
members  and  friends  of**  The  National 
Club,"  which  was  held  at  Willis's  rooms. 
in  London,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  of  this 
present  year,  and  we  can  only  lameDt 
that  our  space  does  not  permit  us  W 
pres<»nt  even  a  brief  abstract  of  the 
pnKvcillniis  to  our  read«»rf.  Hitherto 
tiiurh  of  what  was  valuable  has  been 
renderi'd  of  none  eflect,  by  the  intern- 
jx'rence  and  extravagance  with  which 
It  was  connect(Hl.  ilere  all  wa<  as 
calm  and  as  sober-minded  as  H  was  in- 
teresting and  ImportaQt. 
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Jhert  w%M  tme  Ppe«cli  delivered  od 
tktt  occMioo,  thetpeecb  of  Dr.  Biber» 
9hkh  «a  would  fiijrirest  to  the  club 
to  publitk  A>  a  tepamte  tract,  and  to 
trhd  into  extensive  circulation.  It  is 
•  ipeecb  io  full  of  information  of  the 
■Oft  tnportaol  kind*  and  to  charac- 
ttriied  by  moderation  and  candour, 
tbai  It  if  quite  impofsiblo  it  can  bo 
read  witboat  makinj^  a  stron^r  imprc.«- 
ooQ  upon  ererr  honest  mind.  Ho 
firarlr  thowa  the  affgrossiTe  and 
corroarhing  Kptrit  of  ropery  every 
vbiTf  y  tbrou;:hout  the  whole  civilized 
vursd,  aad  that  En^^land  is  the  object 
afaiaat  which  its  chief  attacks  are 
directed*  IVbilo  we  are  endowing 
MBunariea  fur  her  nriests,  she  is  un* 
4iiiutiiing  our  iniiucnee»  and  intro- 
4aeing  confusion  and  disorder  into 
everr  portion  of  our  empirey  in  the 
er^liident  expectation  that  our  trou- 
bl«*s  and  embarrassments  may  be 
tmed  to  her  advantage.  And  in 
tha«  felecting  £nj;land  as  the  sspecial 
chjcct  of  her  hostility,  she  only  dis* 
plays  her  serpent  wisdom*  Dr.  I)ibcr 
cUerrrs,  that 

''Of  an  the  different  Protestant  bo- 
Am,  there  is  none  but  oar  Church,  and 
ths  Charebes  in  communion  with  her, 
that  eaa  make  a  permanent  and  power- 
M  rNistaiBce  against  Popery,  because 
the  ale«e»   with  her  sister  Churches, 
takes  ber  stand  upon  the  original  con- 
Hkatioa  and  the  ancient  faith  of  the 
^arrh  Catholic ;  she  alone  opposes  to 
t^    corruptions    aad    usurpations    of 
^«V*ry,  a  complete  ivstam  of  pure,  pri- 
•iti«»,    apo«tolic    Christianity.      This 
the  B«ml»h  Church  knows  right  well ; 
i*4L  therefore,  it  i<,  that  she  concen- 
trsiM  b^r  efforts  more  and  more  upon 
this  Csvoorife  object  of  her  ambitious 
hopci_the  overthrow  of  the  Church, 
•arf  the  sobja)(ation  of  the    Sute  of 
KafUad.     The  Protestant  communions 
sf  ike  cootineot  give  hor  little  uneasi- 
taes,  th^y  are  so  divided  among  them* 
•dffs;  aikd  each  one  i«ithin  itself  so 
**t4  of  filed  principles,  of  either  doc* 
tviae  or  discipline,  that  tbcv  can  never 
pssent  any  compact  front  of  opponition 
te  lbs  acgTMsions  of  t  he  Papacy.    T  hey 
*eaU  faU  an  easy  prey  to  tne  machina- 
b«tt  ef  the  Church  of  Rome,  if  once 
thst  Church  oould  succo<>d  in  Awt'cping 
svsy  frdoi  the  face  of  Chris t4*ndom  our 
Chsrrh,  wbo«<*  very  exi«tenco,  founded 
••  a  ii  on  the  primitive  and  apostolic 
<«e«titatiooofthe  Church  of  Christ,  is 
s  itsttdiag  testimony  against  the  Papal 
tavpatioa ;  even  as  her  learning,  her 
l««  wonhip,  aad  bar  orthodox  Ihith, 


is  a  standing  witness  against  the  igno- 
rance, the  abominable  superstitions,  and 
soul-dpstroyiog  errors  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.** 

The  head  quarters  of  the  Romish 
propa^^anda  arc  at  Lyons.  From  an 
account  of  their  operations,  it  Appears 
*'  that  the  sum  total  of  their  expeudi- 
turo  was,  in  the  year  1H23,  no  muro 
than  £\)\Qi  in  the  year  18^0,  it 
amounted  to  £2 1,G4J3^;  and  in  the  year 
1844,  to  £149,760.  That  is  to  say, 
during  the  last  nine  years,  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Propaganda  have  been 
increased  sevenfold;  and  during  the 
last  ticenty^one  years,    moxe  than  one 

BUNDHED  AND  SIXTY  FOLD  I" 

So  much  for  the  increased  activity 
of  the  Propaganda.  Lot  us  now  fol- 
low Dr.  Bibcr  in  looking  at  its  di* 
rectiou. 

**  In  connexion  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  Romanists  in  our  colonies,  I  must 
once  moro  revert  to  the  accounts  of  the 
Propaganda  at  Lyons,  which  afford  an 
infallible  criterion  of  the  direction  in 
which  the  forces  of  Popery  are  employ* 
cd.     From  these  accounts  it  appears, 
that  in  the  year  1823  no  part  of  the  funds 
of  the  Propaganda  was  spent  upon  the 
colonies  of  the  British  empire;  m  1625, 
when  its  operations  in  this  direction 
commenced,  the  outlay  amounted  to  no 
more  than  £60 ;  after  this  it  increased 
gradually  but  slowly  till  the  year  1835, 
when  it  amounted  to  £980;  but  from 
that  fatal  period,  when  fresh  encourage- 
ment and  a  new  impulse  was  given  to 
the  propagation  of  ropery  in  our  colo- 
nies by  the  government  at  home,  the 
annual  expenditure  of  tho  Propaganda 
for  this  objpct  increased  at  a  rapid  rate ; 
so  much  so,  that  in  the  vear    1844  it 
amounted  to  no  less  than  £40,SG5 ;  that 
is  to  say,  within  ten  years  the  efforts 
of   Popery  to   undormine  the   English 
Church,   and  along  with  it  the  British 
rule  in  the  colonies,  have  been  multiplied 
moro  than  forty- fold.     This  increase  of 
acti\iiy  will  appear  yet  more  striking  on 
comparison  with  tho  outlay  of  the  Lvons 
Propaganda  upon  the  legitimate  field  of 
its   operations.      To   adduce    but    ooe 
insinnce,    the   Propaganda  .ipent  upon 
thfir  own  colony  of  Aljf»ria  in  the  year 
lb4t  no  more  than  £2,3  >0;  ^^h\\«  upon 
our  colony  of  New  Zealand  th<  y  f  pent, 
in  the  very  &ame  \ear,  the  sumoi  £>,(}I8, 
more  than  double,  and  in  the  preceding 
year,    I  HI  3,  the   »uni  of  £7.2S»,   more 
than  trebli*  the  amount  of  their  outlay 
in  Algeria.    Ami  what  is  the  effect  nhicn 
has    been    produced    upon    the   colony 
which  the  Propaganda  thus  singled  out 
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aa  the  object  of  its  Ub^ralfty  ?  We  all 
know  what  deplorable  disturbances  and 
scenes  of  bloodshed  hare  lately  taken 
place  in  New  Zealand.  And  who  was  it 
that  stood  forth  upon  that  occasion  as  the 
friend  and  counsellor  of  the  Qative  chief 
Heki  ?  Why  no  other  than  the  Popish 
bishop,  sent  thither  by  the  Roman  See^ 
with  the  aid  and  support  of  the  naral 
power  of  France,  ror  the  purpose  of 
makinff  mischief,  and  under  the  hypo« 
critical  mask  of  Catholic  sympathy  and 
universal  good-will  between  man  and 
man,  atirrbg  up  strife  and  disaffection 
against  the  English  Church  and  the 
British  crown." 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  Popery,  as  re- 
gards this  empire  I  Such  arc  tbe  ma- 
chinations by  which  our  power  and 
greatness  as  a  nation  are  to  be  over- 
thrown !  We  cannot  but  say  that  he 
must  be  a  rash  man  bv  whom  the^' 
can  be  lightly  regardea?  There  is 
one  passage  in  this  remarkable  speech 
which  we  cannot  refrain  from  extract- 
ing^ although  it  does  not  bear  directly 
on  our  own  afiairs.  But  it  is  surely 
pregnant  with  instruction.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

*'  I  will  not  detain  the  meeting  with 
an  account  of  the  machinations  of 
Popery  in  other  and  smaller  states  of 
Europe;  but  there  it  one  story  wfaioh« 
with  yoor  lordship's  permission,  I  should 
like  to  tell ;  it  is  not  a  long,  but  it  is  a 
very  instructive  one;  the  story  of  the 
treatment  which  that  stronghold  of  con- 
tinental Protestantism,  the  citv  of  Ge- 
neva, has  experienced  at  the  hands  of 
Rome.  Those  who  know  me  will  not  sus- 
pect me  of  any  very  great  sympathy  wfth 
Geneva ;  but  little  as  I  may  be  disposed 
to  sympathize  with  them,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  Genevesehave  been  hardly 
dealt  by ;  and  I  think,  moreover,  that 
tbe  triumph  which  Rome  has  achiev*. 
ed  over  Geneva,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  achieved,  may  s«rve  as  a  us^ 
ful  warnbg  to  our  Church  and  State,  at 
a  moment  when  we  are  called  upon  to 
throw  down  the  few  remaining  barriers 
against  the  importation  of  Rom'ish  cor- 
ruptions, and  the  intrusion  of  Romish 
ascendancy  into  our  land.  The  storv  is 
this  :  —At  the  time  of  tbe  Reformation, 
the  Romish  Chnrch  was  altogether  ban- 
ished iWnn  Geneva,  as  it  was  from  this 
country,  by  severe  legal  enact roentt  i 
these  remained  in  force  until  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  Genevese  republic  with  the 
French  empire.  It  was  then  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was,  for  the 
first  time,  re-admitted  within  the  gates 
of  Geneva ;  one  of  the  city  churche*^ 
curiously  enough,  the  Chorch   of  St. 


Germain,  Sn  which  the  Reformation  be* 
gan — was  appropriated  for  its  worship; 
and,  by  degrees,  a  Roman  Catholic  po- 

fulation  collected,  which,  in  the  year 
814,  amounted  to  2,000.  By  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  which  restored  to  Geneva  its 
independent  sovereignty,  the  territorvof 
the  republic  was  increased  by  the  audi- 
tion of  twenty-one  parishes,  two  of  them 
towns,  and  the  rest  country  parishes, 
which  had  formerly  belongea  partlv  to 
Piedmont,  and  partly  to  France,  ^be 
population  of  these  new  districts  was 
Roman  Catholic,  and,  bv  the  way  of 
conciliating  their  new  fellow-eitixens, 
the  Genevese  not  only  granted  free  tole- 
ration and  equality  of  civil  ri^^its  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  but  they  tmSt  nme 
new  churches  and  a  number  of  schools 
for  them,  and  made  provision  for  tbe 
payment  of  the  Romish  cleiwy  and 
schoolmasters  out  of  tbe  puhhe  fVmds. 
So  much  for  the  liberalitr  of  the  Pro- 
testant government  of  Genera ;  now 
for  the  return  which  it  met  with  at  the 
hands  of  the  Romish  party.  The  prin- 
cipal priest  {Archiprttrt)  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  Geneva,  was  a  man 
named  Vuarin,  a  man  of  gr^at  ability, 
energy,  and  perseverance.  He  under- 
took to  catholicise  the  city  of  Calrin; 
and  he  did  it  in  this  way.  Whatever  shops 
or  other  busboss  premises  in  the  town 
fell  vacant,  he  contrived  to  aecnrc,  and 
put  into  them  Roman  Catholics  from  tbe 
country  parishes,  who  were  allowed  to  oc- 
cupy them  rent  free  for  a  year  or  two,  on 
condition  that,  when  they  were  properly 
established  in  their  business,  they  should 
either  remove  to  some  other  part  of  the 
town,  or  pay  rent,  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  take  other  places  for  new  comers. 
At  the  same  tfane  he  required  of  all  these 
settlers,  that  they  should  employ  no 
other  than  Roman  Catholic  servants, 
and  give  their  custom  exclusively  to  Ro- 
man Catholic  dealers.  By  these  means, 
and  having  large  sums  of  money  placed 
at  his  disposal,  for  the  purpose  of  earrr* 
ing  on  his  operations,  Vuarin  succeeded 
in  raising  the  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  Geneva,  from  3,000,  wUd^  was 
the  number  in  1814,  to  8,000,  which  it 
was  in  1844.  The  numerical  strength 
of  the  Roman  Citholics  being  thut 
brought  within  2,000  of  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  Protestants,  Vvaria 
thought  himself  strong  enough  to  com- 
mence a  svstem  of  open  aggression; 
farther  rights  and  privileges  were  de- 
manded, and  various  grievances  got  up. 
One; of  the  latter  was,  that  the  Protes- 
tant clergy  refused  to  take  off  their  hats, 
when  meeting  the  host  carried  in  pro- 
cession. The  education  question  for- 
nished  another  topic  of  complaint }  and, 
by  an  alliance  with  the  radicals,  an  ex- 
tension of  the  right  of  voting  was  ob- 
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taiMd.  vbkb  iaoff«M«i  the  poUticjJ 
pov«r  of  tbe  Romanists.  Meanwhile 
S'um  dM  IB  1844,  and  tlw  appoint- 
■fst  ef  Ua  soccataor  bccaiae  the  occa- 
ikia  of  an  ope«  coafliot  between  the 
BonUh  biararchv  and  the  covernmont 
oi  Geneva.  The  fatter  had,  bj  this  time, 
bceoae  fullr  alive  to  the  dangerous  cba* 
ncter  of  ibe  machinations  which  had 
Wee  *o  laccessfunjr  carried  on;  aod  when 
the  BUhop  of  Laneanne  and  Geneva  no- 
■iaated  MaHIley.  Vuartn'a  curate,  and 
U«  eoadjntor  to  all  his  proceedings,  as 
Us  saeeaaaor,  the  government  exercised 
tbs  ri^t  of  pttttiag  their  veto  upon  the  no- 
■ination,  wkicb  was  originailv  secured  to 
tbteitU  power  by  the  Concordat  conclud- 
ed between  Napoleon  and  the  Popc,  in 
1801,  aad  oonfirmed  both  bjr  the  Treaty 
</  Vicaaa,  in  1814,  and  again  by  a  spe- 
nal  coQvention  entered  into  in  1820,  on 
iW  transfer  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ceasva  from  the  diocese  of  Chambery 
to  that  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva.  Os- 
tfsiibly  the  government  rested  their 
eUictien  to  the  appointment  of  Ma- 
oby.  oo  the  fact  of  his  not  being  a 
cttsea  of  Geneva,  but  a  native  of  Froi« 
ber;|;  and  they  offered  to  confirm  the 
ktioo  of  any  of  the  Genevese  Ro- 


Caibolic  clergy  whom  the  bishop 
■ight  select.     The  bishop,  however,  de- 
smI  the  right  of  the  government  to  in- 
terfere with  his  nommation,  and  per- 
i»t«l  in  forcing  his  nominee,  Marilley, 
epon  the  republic.     The  government, 
OB  the  other  band,  determined  to  main- 
tt.a  their  Hj^t,  and  intimated  to  M;i- 
riUfv  that,  u  he  aUempted  to  assume 
lac  govcmment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cksrch  at  Geneva,  they   would  cause 
h  a  to  be  transported  beyond  the  fron- 
tirrs  of  the  republic.    ^IariUey,  acting 
■sdcr  the  order  of  the  biahop,  set  the 
{evemmmt  at  defiance^  and  drove  them 
to  the  extreme  measure  of  having  him 
nmoved  from  their  territorv,  in  the  cus- 
tody of  two  gendarmes.     This  was  pre- 
cisely what  the  Romish  party  desired : 
the  ay  of  persecution  was  raised ;  the 
biihop  earned  a  protest  against  the  pro- 
erediagt  of  the  government  to  be  pub- 
ich  ftuid  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
at  Usneva*  ha  confirmed  Marilley  in  his 
cAev,  appointed  a  locum  leaeas  fur  the 
ptrformance  of  hia  aacerdotal  functions 
ptmdtmtt  UUt  and,  to  crown  the  whole, 
carrted  the  caote  by  appeal  to  Rome. 
Thaa  was  Genera,  that  chief  dty  of 
cwUacAtal    Protestantism,    after    the 
U^  of  three   hundred  years,   again 
^and  in  the  poaition  of  appearinfi^  as 
a  tuitor  at  the  court  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tif    Aad  how  did  Rome  deal  with  the 
caet?    Before  the  cause  was  ripe  for 
dviiMn,  it  so  happened  that  the  See  of 
1  aasinne  and  Geneva  became  vacant, 
^  the  death  of  the  bishop ;  whereupon 


the  Pope  appointed  Marilley  as  his  suc- 
cessor, thus  inflicting  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  Geneva,  in  Uie  character  of  bi- 
shop, the  very  man  whom  they  refused 
to  receive  as  priest  T' 

But  in  tlic  eves  of  liberals,  as  thcv 
arc  c«illed,  all  censure  of  proceed- 
ings like  this  is  bigotry ;  all  affec- 
tation of  a  seal  fur  Irrotestantisni, 
cant ;  all  apprehensions  of  the  gi- 
gautio  strides  of  Popery  to  power  and 
aaeendancy,  a  chimera.  We  write 
not  ^fjti  we  reason  not  with,  such  as 
these.  We  rejoice  to  know  that  al- 
though active  and  daring  enough  to 
be  formidable,  they  are  a  small  mino- 
rity  amoucst  the  nation  at  large; 
and  that  if  wc  can  only  succeed  iu 
presenting  just  views  of  the  true 
state  of  the  case  to  those  who  really 
value  the  reformed  doctrines  as  they 
are  profiounded  in  ourarticle9,and  em- 
bodied in  our  liturgy,  and  who  would 
not  have  the  darkness  ofPapal  super- 
stition again  overspread  the  land,  wc 
shall  feel  that  we  have  done  all  that 
vre  have  the  power  to  do  in  avert injj 
the  greatest  calamity  that  could  bcfal 
us  as  a  nation. 

It  is  our  deliberate  opinion,  that 
whatever  of  danger  Russia  threatens 
to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  Rome 
threatens  to  the  religious  ireedom  of 
all  who  have  revolt^  from  her  com- 
munion, and  whom  she  would  fain  see 
stibject  to  her  again.  The  one  is  not 
more  characterized  br  a  passion  for  ter- 
ritorial aggrandixcracnt  than  the  other 
by  a  desire  of  :»pii*itual  domination. 
We  think  the  apprehension  entertain- 
ed of  the  grasping  ambition  of  the 
autocrat,  although  not  without  some 
fouDdation,  often  exaggerated.  But  we 
are  very  sure  that  no  sufikicnt  appre- 
hension is  yet  practically  felt  of  the 
other  more '  unseen,  more  subtle,  and 
more  formidable  danger.  We  hear 
of  Russian  spies,  a  sort  of  invisi- 
ble police,  who  are  said  to  find  their 
way  every  where,  doing  the  work 
for  which  they  are  paid  with  a  mar- 
vellous exactness  and  efficiency.  But 
we  take  no  notice  of  the  staff  of  Po- 
pery, which  is  established,  ostenta- 
tiously,  in  every  country  under  the 
sun,  animated  by  one  purpose,  direct- 
ed by  one  mind,  avowmg  a  paramount 
allegiance  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and 
ready,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  under- 
take any  enterprise  by  which  the  de- 
signs, concocted  in  the  Vatican,  may 
be  accompliahed ;  these  designs  em- 
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bracing  and  contemplating  the  re-sub- 
jugation  of  Christendom  to  the  see  of 
Kome.  We  would  earnestly  advise 
all  concerned  carefully  to  consider 
the  machinery  at  present  at  work  for 
that  object,  before  tlicy  pronounce  it 
one  of  those  idle  fancies  which  could 
only  be  entertained  by  hypochondria- 
cal alarmists. 

During  the  pro-Popery  stage  of  Sir 
Robert's  policy,  while  the  Maynooth 
measures  were  pending,  it  was  lamen- 
table to  perceive  how  little  resistance, 
or  rather  how  much  encouragement, 
he  received  from  a  large  section  of 
the  Conservatives,  who  were  angry 
enough  when  he  proposed  a  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws.  They  took  patiently 
the  endowment  of  heresy  and  the  ex- 
altation of  superstition;  but  when 
their  interests  were  touched  by  the 
anti-protection  policy,  they  were  all 
alive  to  the  national  dangers.  Now 
with  such,  we  honestly  confess,  we 
have  no  sympathy.  They  seem  to  us 
more  solicitous  for  the  meat  than 
the  life  ;  and  would  be  willing 
**  propter  vitam  vivendi  perderc  cau- 
sas."  We  tell  them,  frankly,  that 
if  the  sacred  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try are  to  be  betrayed,  and  the  pub- 
lic funds  employed  for  the  purposes 
of  pampering  a  seditious  priesthood, 
it  18  not  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
jockey  lords,  or  squireens,  that  we  will 
contend  for  the  principle  of  protection. 

If  every  thing  valuable  is  to  perish, 
let  them  perish  also.  If  the  wheat  is 
to  be  destroyed,  let  the  chaff  be  de- 
stroyed with  it.  If  all  that  gives  worth 
and  dignity  to  society  be,  at  one  fell 
swoop,  swept  away,  it  is  some  consola- 
tion to  think  that'  the  canker  and  the 
palmer  worm  are  swept  away  likewise. 
No.  We  boldly  tell  Lord  George 
Bentiuck  and  the  godless  Conserva- 
tives, of  whom  he  may  be  said  to  be 
the  representative,  that  in  coutending 
for  protection  to  domestic  industry, 
while,  by  the  open  encouragement  they 
afford  to  Popery,  they  would  prostrate 
the  national  religion,  they  arc  contend- 
ing for  a  body  without  a  soul ;  and 
that  in  foregoing  the  opportunity  which 
presented  itself  for  making  an  effectual 
resistance  to  the  increase  of  the  May- 
nooth endowment,  they  lost  the  only 
vantage-ground  upon  which  they  could 
securely  stand,  in  doing  battle  for  those 
material  interests  in  which  they  were 
so  much  more  personally  concerned, 
and  which  they  were  soon  made  to  ^I 
were  in  such  imminent  danger. 


They  have  remuided  us  of  a  atory 
which  we  somewhere  heard  of  a  lady 
who  was  attacked  by  a  robber.  He 
first  committed  an  outrage  upon  her 
person,  to  which,  in  her  alarm,  she 
submitted  with  wonderful  forbearance, 
thinking,  no  doubt,  that  the  worst  was 
over.  But  when  he  proceeded  to  take 
her  purse,  she  called  out  **  murder," 
'*  robbery,"  and  used  her  nails  and 
teeth  with  such  effect  as  made  it  no 
easy  matter  to  the  desperado  to  accom- 

Elish  his  object.  And  some  one,  who 
ad  quietly  observed  the  whole  trana* 
action,  was  heard  to  say,  in  reply  to 
her  earnest  solicitations  for  aid,  "  Ma- 
dam, if  you  defended  your  virtue  with 
but  half  the  zeal  that  you  defended 
your  purse,  both  would  now  be  safe ; 
but  even  as  you  did  not  much  concern 
yourself  about  the  one,  so  neither  will 
1  concern  myself  about  the  other.'* 

So  say  we  to  the  protectionists  ef 
the  mere  material  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, who  care  not  by  what  bounties  fo- 
reign doctrines  are  encouraged,  provid- 
ed they  can  keep  out  foreign  com.  We 
tell  them  the  moral  and  reflecting  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  England  wfll  not 
take  part  with  them  in  such  a  contest. 
We  tell  them  they  forfeit  their  claims  to 
the  respect  of  the  good  and  wise,  by  their 
readiness  to  fall  in  with  views  by  which 
worth  and  wisdom  must  be  sacrificed ; 
and  that  very  few,  indeed,  beside  them- 
selves, will  have  any  reason  to  regret 
any  reduction  of  their  incomes,  by  & 
transfer  of  their  wealth  to  other  men, 
when  they  can  contemplate,  with  a 
quiet  complacency,  the  establishment 
of  Popery  in  Ireland. 

And  now,  before  we  have  done,  a 
word  or  two  to  the  Irish  landlords. 
They  have  been  exposed  to  much  ob- 
loquy ;  but  wo  tell  them  frankly,  that 
for  the  misrepresentations  by  which 
they  have  suffered,  they  have  chiefly  to 
blame  themselves. 

No  one  denies  the  state  of  insecurity 
in  which  life  and  property  exist  in 
this  country ;  nor  the  readiness  of  the 
peasantry,  in  the  south  and  west,  to 
imbrue  their  hands  in  blood.  No  one 
denies  that  there  is  no  such  thing  to 
be  expected  as  an  effective  vindication 
of  justice,  or  that  perjury,  to  any  ex- 
tent, will  be  committed,  to  screen  a 
culprit,  when  intimidation  fails  to  de- 
ter the  prosecutors  from  bringing  him 
under  the  animadversion  of  the  lawt 
And  for  this  frightful  state  of  thii^s, 
the  Irish  landlords  are  held  answer- 
able ;  inasmuch  as,  by  their  alleged 
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lyyrwwoBii  thitj  1uit«  ontnfed  arery 
b'UMfte  feclinirt  wad  driven  the  peo- 

U>  brlterv  thftt  a  charprc  more  ut- 
•nW  ttafoootliHl  nevi»r  was  pretVrred. 
fl'it»  in  the  fim  plftre«  wbAt  did  it  he- 
nxn^  the  Irith  Undlords  to  do?  Thoy 
•^t«ld  have  oome  forward^  and  dc- 
cja<M  a  tearrhing  inquiry.  We  do 
h  t  drn?  iJial  instances  would  appear 
m  whtd  oppression  had  been  practis- 
fd.  We  bvlieve  that  the.^  instances 
»o«U  be  chiefly  found  amongst  tho 
fiam  who  are  denominated  liberal 
"^  excellence/*  But  we  boldly 
tffr»  thai  the  great  bulk  .of  the  Irish 
nroprieCary  would  be  found  to  be  as 
lasMae  and  as  moderate  as  any  pro- 
prietary in  the  empire.  No  such  inquiry 
«M  demanded.  Instead  of  courting, 
It 'T  si^ne<l  to  shrink  from  it.  And  the 
r-  -!^iMtice  ha5  been,  that  they  were 
rQ»idrrcd  to  have  suffered  judgment 
'  >  dffaalt*  and  held  answerable  for  mis- 
dfvdt  which  had  no  foundation  but  in 
the  foal  imaginations  of  their  interest- 
cii  sod  malevolent  accusers. 

VTkMU  in   the  next  place,  should 

tWr  have  done  ?    They  were  accused 

tn  htuat  the  authors  of  the  murders 

^T  which  the  country  has  l)een  dis- 

pne«d,  as«  by  their  oppression,  occa- 

« 'nisff,  if  not  justifying.  **ihe  wild 

ittice   of   revenge."      ITiey  should 

Ure  constituted  a  league  for  the  pur- 

prv*   of   investigating    the   probable 

-1  .urs  which  hnl  to  every  particular 

nvder    which  occurred;    and   they 

wold  thus  have  had  an  opnortunity 

cf  ihowingt  that  no  landlord  oppres- 

mo  vss  the  cause  why  human   life 

vai  takes  away.    Take,  for  instance, 

tte  esee  of  the  murderers  of  the  late 

Mr.  Patrick  Clarke.     Of  what  op- 

frrsnon  could  they  complain  ?    What 

friHiy,  or  what  injuftico  way  prac- 

tiwi  apon  them?     None  whatever. 

5o  defence    was    attemptetl,    which 

fnoid  mitigate  the   atrocity    of  this 

BQft  wanton  and  barbs mus  ni'irder. 

\M/i  so  it   wotdd   8p|)ear  in  almost 

'^••TT  Other  ca«  ;  ind«*<*d  we  know  of 

so  vtcqition  ;    that  not  landlordi:«n), 

>rts  brutal  depravity,  arising  frum 

tW  sbsence  of  all  pro|K.'r  religimis  cul- 

1 4*f,has  Mrcn  the  rauM'  of  those  fright' 

!ii  itfmti4*s  which  mark,  as  with  tho 

of  <*ain,  so  many  of  the  pi^a- 

ry  of  Ireland,     but  the  Iri^h  ^iro- 

nrs  have  oe^Iected  this  obvious 

•ais  ef  selMefenoe,  and  they  are 

*iirag  aocordingly. 


Take  that  portion  of  the  country 
which  is  most  stained  with  blood* 
guiltinuss,  the  county  ofTippcrary, 
and  where  are  better  landlords  to  be 
found  ?  Can  any  one  allege  an  act 
of  oppression  iigainst  tho  Karl  of 
Donuiighniore,  Lord  Clonmel,  Lord 
(ilengal,  Mr.  Palliser,  Colonel  Pure- 
foy,  Lord  HI  com  field,  or  any  other  of 
the  extensive  and  titled  proprietary^ 
who  possess  tho  foe- simple  of  the  land  ? 
We  defy  any  one  to  do  so.  Let  one 
single  case  bo  produced,  of  an  im- 
proving tenant,  who,  upon  the  expi- 
ration of  his  lease,  was  deprived  of 
his  interest  in  his  own  improvements, 
and  wo  admit  that  suuh  a  case  is  a 
cr}'ing  evil,  and  a  serious  impeach- 
ment of  the  justice  of  any  one  by 
whom  it  has  been  practised.  But  wo 
know  of  no  such  cii««c  ;  and  our  belief 
is  that  very  few  such  are  to  be  found. 
Where  they  can  bo  truly  alletred,  let 
the  guilty  sulVer  for  their  misdeeds. 
We  have  never  had  any  sympathy  for 
those  who  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor. 
But  to  impute  such  wholesale  oppres- 
sion to  a  class  of  noblemen  ana  gen- 
tlemen,  many  of  whom  are  personally 
known  to  us,  and  with  whoso  transac- 
tions with  their  tenantry  we  aro  well 
acquainted,  is  a  calumny  as  gross,  as 
the  apathy  or  indifference  is  culpable^ 
whi(*h  renders  them  practically  in« 
different  so  such  charges,  instead  of 
indignantly  hurling  them  back  upon 
their  accusers. 

Many  have  been  6urprise<l  with 
what  inditlen»nce  tho  announcement 
of  Lord  Lincoln's  bill  was  rt^ceived^ 
by  which  he  pro[>osed  to  give  the 
tenantry  a  security  that  thev  should 
bo  indemnilied  tor  their  improve- 
ments. It  was  an  ignorant  surprise ; 
as  it  is  wt>ll  known  in  this  country, 
that  the  bill  would  eflect  nothing  more 
for  the  liencfit  of  the  tenant  than  in 
ninetv-nine  rnses  in  a  hundred  was 
alrea«iy  secured  to  him  by  the  consi- 
deraticm  of  his  landlonl.  It  would 
merely  give  a  legul  form  to  an  ar- 
rangement  which  was  already  in  prac- 
tical o{N'rati(in  ;  and  it  was  thcreforo 
re<r:irded  bv  the  agitators  with  a  surlv 
di>picasure  for  taking;  away  (he  sha- 
dow of  a  L'rii'vnno*',  in>!<>ud  of  lieing 
hailed  wit!)  Hati>t*a('lion  fur  ri'inovit):^ 
the  snbMaiHv  uf  a  wrone*  Tlii:^, 
surely,  j'hould  o|M»n  the  e\es  of  all 
who  are  not  wilfully  blind  to  the 
system  of  dHiision  which  has  been 
practised,    and   by   which    m>   manv 
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right-mmded  men  have  been  misled 
as  to  the  real  source  of  the  evils  of 
Ireland. 

And  now,  one  word  to  Young  Ire- 
land, who  are,  we  perceive,  smart- 
ing under  the  castigation  of  the  agita- 
tor, whom  they  would  fain  anticipate 
and  supplant,  m  his  measures  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union.  Truly,  the 
young  gentlemen  are  in  a  piteous  case. 
They  were  encouraged  to  act  the  sub- 
lime in  patriotism  to  the  top  of  their 
bent ;  but  all  their  enthusiasm  has  been 
put  to  flight  by  the  sardonic  **  pshaw  " 
of  the  Liberator,  who  has  again  taken 
a  mighty  fancy  to  making  a  cat's  paw 
of  the  \Vhigs,for  the  better  accomplish- 
ment  of  his  favourite  object.  And  the 
old  man,  who  has  not  as  yet  lost  his 
grinders,  is  more  risht  in  the  course 
which  he  is  resolved  to  pursue,  than 
the  impatient  young  gentlemen,  who 
are  only  now  cutting  their  wise  teeth. 
Let  him  only  get  from  the  Whigs,  as 
much  as  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  retir- 
ing speech,  encouraged  him  to  ask  for, 
with  every  hope  of  success,  and  his 
triumph  will  soon  be  completed.  We 
shall  soon  see,  whether  for  good  or  for 
evil,  an  Irish  Parliament  assembled  in 
College-green.  Give  him  such  an  in- 
crease in  the  elective  franchise,  as  must 
swamp  the  conservative  constituency ; 
and  an  addition  to  the  representation 
of  fifty  members,  the  lowest  amount 
by  which,  according  to  his  calculation, 
it  would  be  equalized  with  that  of  £ng- 
land  and  Scotland;  give  him,  more- 
over, the  Church  of  Rome  as  the  re- 
cognized religious  establishment,  ac- 
cording to  law ;  and  he  may  well  laugh 
to  scorn  all  attempts  to  withhold  from 
him  a  repeal  of  the  legislative  Union. 
Are  not  these  some  crumbs  of  com- 
fort for  the  young  patriots,  who  have 
been  so  contemptuously  cast  aside, 
to  facilitate  the  election  of  Mr.  Shiel 
for  Dongarvan?  We  advise  them, 
for  they  really  have  interested  us  by 
their  sincerity,  to  take  patiently  the 
rebuke  they  have  received;  and  if 
there  are  any  susar  plumbs  going,  by 
which  sulking  children  may  be  won 
into  good  humour,  as  they  value  their 
reputation  for  common  sense,  not  to 
rerase  them. 

But  for  us,  what  is  the  prospect  ? 
It  is,  undoubtedly,  sufficiently  dark 
and  troubled  at  the  present ;  but  it 
is  better  than  it  was  when  we  were 
under  the  conduct  of  leader*  whom 
no  promi«e5  could  bind,  by  whom  no 


pledges  were  deemed  sacred,  and  who 
were  only  waiting  for  the  opportunity 
of  abandoning,  one  by  one,  every  int<>. 
rest  which  we  would  consider  worth 
preserving.  We  now  know  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal.  The  battle 
is  to  be  fought  ''in  aperto  marte." 
Lord  John  is  a  bold  man ;  but  expo- 
rience  has  not  been  lost  upon  him. 
We  do  not  expect  that  he  wui  retrace 
his  steps,  or  back  out  of  any  of  tbc 
views  or  principles  to  which  he  standi 
pledged.  But  he  may  see  the  wisdom 
of  a  more  prudential,  and  even  con- 
servative, course  of  action  than  cha- 
racterized his  former  administration. 
This,  however,  we  scarcely  expect  to 
see  very  vividly-  exemplified,  hamper- 
ed as  he  must  l)c  by  the  nature  of  thi; 
support  upon  whidi  he  is  dependent. 
Ana  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
ensure  such  aid  to  good  principles 
as  may  render  it  no  easy  matter  (u 
enforce  the  triplication  of  bad  ones. 

The  clamour  out  of  doort  is  now 
a  recognized  element  of  the  oonstita- 
tion.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  water  that 
turns  the  mill.  The  Anti-corn  Law 
League  became  weighty,  not  by  their 
reasoning,  but  by  Uieir  or^^anization, 
and  by  their  purse.  And  if  any  el* 
fective  stand  is  to  be  made  in  &voar 
of  the  monarchical  institutions  which 
still  remain  unscathed,  it  mnst  be  by 
efforts  similar  to  those  which  harv^ 
been  felt  so  powerful  in  the  work  c! 
destruction. 

Ag^n,  we  repeat,  let  the  Kation.il 
Club  be  supported.  Let  the  obj<?c*? 
which  it  proposes  to  itself  be  carrit-i 
out.  Let  tne  constituencies  be  pro- 
perly instructed  and  organized.  Let 
there  be  no  concealment  of  the  dan- 
gers which  threaten  the  institution* 
which  all  truebom  Englishmen  hoU 
most  dear.  Let  representatives  l'^' 
chosen  whose  character  may  be  a 
pledge  that  they  will  not  desert  thi> 
principles  they  were  elected  to  up- 
nold  ;  and  dark  and  troubled  a»  i*' 
the  present  hour,  and  perplexed  apJ 
gloomy  as  is  the  prospect  that  li<^ 
before  us,  we  confiaently  predict  thii 
brighter  days  are  not  far  distant,  wbfQ 
we  may,  upon  good  grounds,  congra- 
tulate ourselves  that  our  perils  hs^f 
been  escaped,  and  unite  in  a  celehrA- 
tion  of  the  triumph  of  the  only  prio<'^' 
pies  which  can  secure  peace  and  con' 
tentment  to  the  cottage,  and  guarsa- 
tee  the  stability  of  the  throne  and  (h^ 
altar. 
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Or  iH  tdMtifte  nen  now  living,  there 
iMsevboee  fiune  b  lo  nniTenallj 
f^Mdt  and  vboM  aotboritj  is  8o 
'tttn  nvoked  m  M.  Arago.  The 
•^ttttcr  on  tbe  banks  of  tht  Missis- 
cfpi  is  as  iaailliar  with  his  name  as 
tbf  dvsUsr  oT  the  Qnai  Voltaire.  His 
firti  are  as  often  qaoted  in  the  Delta 
■f  *he  Gaagesv  as  in  the  dtj  washed 
ij  the  Thames ;  and  this  reputation 
the  followers  or  science, 
its  vonld-be  Totaries.  It  is 
'netlj  popolar.  AU  who  look  for- 
vvd  to  a  eoming  ecHpee,  or  an  ap- 
ynsfhinaromiit — all  who  endeavonrto 
ptwth'afe  the  ncissitndes  of  vea- 
ifcvr.  and  look  forthe  lunar  phases — all 
«!•  are  expoeed  to  the  visitations  of 


tbf  karriaane,  or  endearoor  to  avert 
iki  isOiiy  thattderbo1t--all  appeal  to 
iktaane  of  Arago ;  rightlj  or  wrongly, 
thrt  ^flote  his  supposed  or  imputed 
y»*ditUeos,  and  iirofsss  to  nin  their 
^tk  en  his  omeular  voice.  In  short, 
is  no  savant  living  whose  name 
eoea  so  universallj  known,  and 
avtfioritj  is  so  universallj  po- 
HvmM.  Ar^o. 

Bet  what  sajs  the  awust  scientiflo 
"edsvettaelftothis?  Whatisthever- 
i  1  of  academics,  and  institutes,  and 
"wasd societies  where  the  equals  of  M. 
^offoiit  m  judgment?  How  does  their 
««<:«altof  the  perpetual  secretary  of 
ttt  Isrttute  accord  with  this  popular 
♦nksfina  ?  !■  general,  the  great  pub- 
-c.  ktfle  capable  of  guagtng  the  merits 
'-^  iimsariiig  the  authority  of  philoso- 
f^wif  tikat  Its  cue  from  the  community 
=f  wiita  itMlf,  and  the  reputation 


of  savans  issues,  ready  formed,  from 
the  halls  of  those  societies,  whose 
members  alone  can  be  considered  com- 
petent to  form  a  correct  judgment 
of  their  hig^  merits  and  attainments. 
But  the  present  case  is  a  singular 
exception.  Here  the  public  has  do- 
cidea  for  itself,  and  not  only  passed 
an  independent  sentence,  but  one 
which  is  by  no  means  in  accordance 
with  the  opinions  of  the  sages  of 
the  College  Masarin  or  Somerset 
House.*  The  popular  supremacy  of 
the  Erector  of  the  Obt^rvatoire  is  not 
confirmed  by  the  voice  of  his  colleagues. 
The  incense  offered  at  the  shrine  of 
the  genius  of  Arago  bv  the  profane 
crowd  of  the  uninitiated  has  bad  the 
eflfoet  of  all  praise  which  is  immea- 
surably in  excess ;  it  has  provoked 
opposition  and  reaction.  The  attempt 
to  assign  to  M.  Arago  a  niche  in  the 
temple  beside  the  nigh  notabilities, 
and  to  place  him  in  juxta-position 
with  the  Newtons,  the  Laplaoes,  the 
Lavoisiers,  and  the  Davys,  is  treated 
with  contemptuous  ridicule;  and  among 
the  inferior  crowd  of  the  professors, 
the  terms  **  charlatan'*  and  **  humbug" 
are  not  unfrequently  heard  in  associn- 
tion  with  the  name  of  this  popular  sci- 
entific idol. 

The  cause  of  this  sinffotar  discord- 
ance of  judgment  will  be  found  in  a 
due  examination  of  the  things  which 
M.  Arago  has  said,  the  things  which 
he  has  done,  and  the  things  which  he 
has  written ;  for,  unlike  most  sa- 
vants, M.  Arsffo  has  not  been  merely 
a  man  of  the  closet — he  has  been  emi- 


*  TW  Cellsge  Masarin,  on  the  Qua!  Conti,  was  granted  te  the  Institnte  in 
V .  thi  syartSMifitt  of  the  Royal  Society  are  in  the  front  of  Somerset  Houce,  fae- 
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nentlj  a  man  of  action.  In  the  poli- 
tical changes  which  have  agitated  his 
couDtryy  he  has  taken  a  prominent  part, 
and  the  philosopher  has  often  been 
forgotten  in  the  politician,  the  legisla- 
tor*  and  even  the  citizen-soldier.  If 
we  would,  then,  form  a  just  estimate  of 
the  character  of  this  distinguished 
man,  free  alike  from  the  depreciating 
spirit  of  some  of  his  rivals^  and  the 
preposterously  exaggerated .  eulogj  of 
some  of  his  crowd  of  partisans,  we  must 
take  a  glance  at  the  circumstances  of 
bis  life. 

M.  Arago  is  now  in  his  sixtieth 
year,  having  been  born  in  1786.  His 
native  place,  Perpignan,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Spain^  and  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  raises  the  expectation 
of  that  ardour  of  character  and  force 
of  will  which  have  been  so  strikingly 
manifested  in  the  career  of  this  re- 
markable person.  It  has  been  said 
that  his  boyhood  offered  a  curious 
contrast  with  his  subsequent  distinc- 
tion, inasmuch  as  he  showed  singular 
sluggishness  in  his  intellectual  pro- 
gress, havine  attained  the  age  of  four- 
teen before  he  could  read.  This  tale 
Is,  however,  destitute  of  truth.  The 
lather  of  M.  Arago  held  a  situation 
under  government,  at  Perpignan,  and 
devoted  more  than  usual  care  to  his 
advancement,  he  being  the  eldest  of 
the  family,  and  the  person  on  whom 
must  devolve  many  cares  and  responsi- 
bilities. He  made  the  usual  progress, 
during  his  boyhood,  at  the  College  of 
Perpignan,  from  whichf  at  a  very 
early  age,  he  was  transfered  to  Mont- 
pellier,  to  prosecute  those  higher  stu- 
dies neceNsary  to  qualify  him  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Polytechnic  School, 
an  institution  which  bad  its  origin  in 
the  confusion  of  the  Revolution,  and 
has  since  become  so  justly  celebrated. 
He  was  admitted,  in  1604,  into  that 
establishment,  where  he  passed  two 
years,  during  which  he  became  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  students. 
His  surviving  contemporaries  remem- 
ber how  well  and  how  often,  during 
bis  pupilage,  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
repetUewTf^  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  them  forget  for  the  moment  that 
their  teacher  was  their  competitor. 


Some  time   after    comptetiDg  bit 
course  of  studies  at  this  institation, 
he  was  appointed  by  Napoleon  (tbeo 
emperor)   to   the    office  of  secretary 
to    the    Board  of  Longitude.     Bat 
about  this  time,  the  grand  operstioai 
which  had  been  for  some  lime  pre- 
viously in  progress  for  measuring  the 
arc  of  the  meridian  between  Dunkirk 
and  Barcelona,  required  that  the  coorBS 
of   observations    should   be    carried 
across  the  Pyrenees,  and  conducted 
through  Spain.      Arago  was  selected 
as  the  assistant  of  Biot,  to  prosecute 
this  investigation,  which,  independent] j 
of  its  importance  as   a  question  m 
physical  science,  was  regarded  with 
much  interest,  as  affording  the  baiis 
of  the  decimal  system  of  weights  and 
measures,   which  waa   about    to  be 
adopted,  and  which   has  since  been 
actually  adopted,  and  is  now  in  gene* 
ral  use  in  France.     Aa  this  appoiat- 
ment  led  to  adventures,  in  which  the 
personal  character  of  the  philosopher 
was  developed,  we  shall  offer  no  apo- 
logy for  narrating  them  with  soom 
detail. 

MM.  Delambre  and  Mechain,  pro- 
fiting by  the  admirable  means  of  ob- 
servation afforded  by  the  repeatinf 
circle  of  Borda,  had  already  carried 
the  chain  of  triangles  from  Dunkirk* 
through  France,  to  the  Spanish  fron- 
tiers. Although  the  original  dt^ 
sign  contemplated  their  terminatu.n 
at  Barcelona,  on  the  shores  of  th« 
Mediterranean,  it  was  now  decided  to 
continue  them  over  that  sea  as  far 
as  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  it  was  more 
especially  for  this  object  that  the 
commission  of  MM.  Biot  and  Ara^ 
was  issued.  The  Spanish  gotero* 
ment  nominated  two  couMniasiunvrt, 
MM.  Chaix  and  Rodriguea,  to  co- 
operate  with  the  two  French  savant. 
A  Spanish  vessel  of  war  was  placed 
at  the  disposition  of  the  commissi <m, 
to  which,  as  science  knows  oo  eoeoij  > 
Britain  granted  a  safe  conduct. 

The  first  proceeding  was  to  c<>n* 
nect  the  coast  of  Spain  with  t^^e 
island  of  Yvice,  the  nearest  of  the 
group,  by  an  extensive  trians le,  one  of 
the  sides  of  which  measured  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles,  and  the  bsM 


*  In  French  colleges  and  schools,  the  lectures  delivered  each  day  by  the  pro^r«. 
sor«  or  chief  teachers,  are  repeated,  accompanied  with  deTelopmenta,  example*,  an*l 
details,  by  inferier  teachers,  called  repetiteurs,  who  are  often  selected  from  thf  mo^^ 
advanced  and  distinguished  students. 
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about  an  hundred  miles.      To  render 
observations  possible  at  such  distances, 
stations  of  considerable  elevation  were 
necessarj.   The  French  commissioners 
selected  for  this  purpose  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  highest  mountains  near 
the  coast  of  Catalonia,  while  M.  Ro- 
drig^z,  the  Spanish  observer,  placed 
his  station  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Campnej  on    the    Island    of  Yvice. 
In  those  mountainous  and  wild  soii- 
todes,  MM.  Biot  and  Arago  passed 
several  months^  pursuing  their  labo- 
rious   researches    with    that    ardour 
which   has  se  strongly  characterised 
the  whole  career  of  the  latter.      M. 
Biot  has  not  failed,  in  his  report  of 
these  operations,  to  do  justice  to  hjs 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague. 

"Often,"  says  he,  "when  the  fu- 
rious storms  01  these  tempestuous  re- 
gions have  swept  away  our  tents,  and 
overthrown  our  instruments,  has  M. 
Arago  with  indefatigable  constancy  and 
patience,  laboured  to  collect  and  re- 
place them,  and  never  allowed  himself 
to  rest  night  or  day  until  his  task  was 
completed." 

In  April,  1807,  the  principal  ob- 
servations having  been  made,  M.  Biot 
departed  for  Paris,  to  make  those 
calculations  upon  the  data  thus  ob- 
tained, which  were  necessary  to  at- 
tain the  final  result,  viz.,  the  length 
of  the  meridional  arc.  Arago  re- 
nudned  for  the  purpose  of  prosecut- 
ing the  observations  necessary  to 
continue  the  chain  of  triangles  to 
Majorca.  For  this  purpose,  he  sailed 
in  company  with  M.  Rodriguez  to 
that  island,  where  they  fixed  their 
station  on  Mount  Galatzo*  from  which 
they  were  enabled  to  observe  the  sig- 
nals on  Mount  Campney  in  Yvice, 
and  thus  to  obtain  means  of  measur- 
ing the  meridional  arc  between  these 
two  stations.  While  these  proceed- 
ings were  in  progress,  war  broke 
out  unexpectedly  between  France  and 
Spun,  and  while  the  French  savant 
was  pursuing  his  peaceful  labours  in 
the  mountainous  wilds  of  the  island, 
reports  were  spread  among  the  rural 
population,  that  the  signal  fires  which 
were  exhibited  nightly  at  the  station 
on  Mount  Galatzo,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  scientific  observations,  were  in 
fact  shown  as  sigpaals  to  the  Freuch 
to  invade  the  island.  The  incensed 
peasantry  flew  to  arms,  and  rushed 


up  the  mountain,  crying  "  death  to  the 
foreigner.*'  M.  Arago  had  only  time 
to  disguise  himself  in  the  garb  of  a 
peasant,  supplied  to  htm  by  one  of 
his  assistants,  and  collect  the  papers 
which  contained  the  precious  notes 
of  his  observations.  Thus  disguised, 
and  happily  fluent  in  the  Spanish 
patois  or  Catalonia,  he  mingled  fear- 
lessly with  the  crowd  who  were  in 
pursuit  of  him,  and  escaped  to  Palma, 
the  port  of  the  island,  where  the  ves- 
"sel  was  moored,  in  which  he  had  ar- 
rived. More  solicitous  for  the  pre* 
servation  of  the  instruments  which 
had  been  left  at  the  observatory  on 
the  mountain,  than  for  his  own  per- 
sonal safety,  he  induced  the  com- 
mander of  the  vessel  to  despatch  a 
boat  for  them,  by  which  they  were 
obtained  and  brought  in  safety  to  the 
vessel.  The  Majorcan  peasants  who 
had  been  engaged  in  his  service,  had 
become  attached  to  him,  and,  re- 
maining faithful,  preserved  religiously 
what  they  knew  their  master  had  so 
highly  prized. 

Meanwhile  the  exasperated  mob 
having  discovered  that  the  object  of 
their  pursuit  had  taken  refuge  on 
board  the  vessel,  the  captain  did  not 
dare  to  defend  him,  and  determined 
on  shutting  him  up  in  the  Fort  of  Bel- 
ver,  where,  during  a  confinement  of 
several  months,  he  occupied  himself  in 
the  calculations  consequent  on  the  ob- 
servations made  at  Galatzo.  During 
this  time  the  monks  of  a  neighbouring 
convent,  who  entertained  a  feeling  of 
rancorous  hostility  against  the  French, 
omitted  no  effort  to  corrupt  the  sol- 
dierSf  and  induce  them  to  surrender 
their  prisoner  to  the  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace. To  the  credit  of  the  garrison 
of  the  little  fort,  these  attempts  were 
without  effect ;  and  at  length,  by  the 
persevering  solicitations  of  M.  Rodri- 
guez with  the  governing  Junta,  Arago 
obtained  his  liberty,  and  was  permitted 
to  depart  in  a  fishing  smack  manned 
by  a  single  seaman.  In  this  he  crossed 
to  the  African  coast,  and  landed  with 
his  baggage  and  astronomical  instru- 
ments at  Algiers. 

Here  the  philosopher  was  cordially 
received  by  the  French  consul,  who 
immediately  procured  for  him  a  pas- 
sage on  board  an  Algerine  frigate, 
bound  for  Marseilles.  The  vessel  had 
already  neared  the  French  coast,  and 
was  in  sight  of  the  heights  at  Mar- 
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teilleSf  when  she  encountored  aSpsDish 
corsair,  then  omuing  in  these  seas,  bj 
which  she  was  ci4>tared.  Once  more 
a  prisoner^  Arag^  was  now  oondncted 
to  Fort  Rosasy  where  he  was  subject- 
ed to  the  harshest  treatment,  and 
given  up  to  all  the  wretchedness  of 
the  rudest  captivitj*  The  Dey  of 
Algiers,  however,  was  no  sooner  in- 
formed of  the  insult  offered  to  his  9^% 
than  he  made  the  most  energetic  re- 
monstrances to  the  Spanish  Junta,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  obtaintng  the  re- 
lease of  the  captive  crew,  and  with 
them  M.  Arago.  Once  more  at  sea, 
the  frigate  resumed  her  course  to  Mar- 
seilles, but  the  misfortunes  of  the  mi- 
wxni  were  not  destined  so  soon  to  ter- 
minate. A  frightful  tempest  occurred 
off  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  with  which 
state  the  Algerines  were  then  at  war* 
To  run  ashore  in  this  extremity  would 
have  been  once  more  to  rush  into  cap- 
tivity. Meanwhile  a  new  misfortune 
came:  a  leak  was  declared,  and  the 
vessel  was  fast  gaining  water.  In  this 
emergency  it  was  decided  to  run  her 
man  on  the  African  coast,  and,  in  a 
sinking  state,  she  succeeded  in  reach- 
inff  Bougie,  three  days*  journey  from 
Aliners. 

On  coming  ashore,  Arago  had  the 
mortification  to  leam  that,  in  the  in- 
terim, the  dev,  who  had  given  him  so 
kind  a  reception,  had  been  assassinated 
in  an  em^ute,  and  was  replaced  by  an- 
other. His  cases  of  instruments  were 
seised  by  the  Algerine  authorities  at 
Bougie,  under  the  persuasion  that  they 
contained  g^ld.  After  many  fruitless 
remonstrances^  Arago  was  driven  to 
the  decision  to  undertake  the  journey 
to  Algiers,  to  inroke  the  aid  and  in- 
terforenee  of  the  new  dev.  Disguising 
himself  as  a  Bedouin,  he  accordingly 
set  out  on  foot,  with  a  Marabout  guide, 
and,  crossing  Mount  Atlas,  reached  Al- 
giers. Here  further  misfortunes  await- 
ed him.  In  answer  to  his  supplications 
the  dey  ordered  his  name  to  be  regis- 
tered among  the  slaves,  and  placed 
him  in  the  situation  of  interpreter  in 
the  Algerine  navy. 

Afw  a  time,  however,  bv  the  inter- 
cession and  remonstrance  orthe  French 
eonsul,  Arago  once  more  recovered  hia 
libertv,  and  his  instruments  were  r^ 
storsd  to  lum  uninjured.  He  now 
embarked  for  the  third  time  for  his 
natire  shores,  on  board  a  vessel  of  war* 
On  arriving  off  Biarseiiles,  fate  again 


seemed  adverse:   an  Englidi  fKgate 
blockaded  the  harbour,  and  suhudoq* 
ing  the  vessel  bearinsr  our  aBtroMNasr, 
ordered  it  to  sail  for  Minorca.    Arago 
having  little  relish,  as  mav  be  well  ina- 
gfined,  for  a  fourth  captivity,  persnsdsd 
the  captain  to  make  a  fotnt  of  ebepng 
the  iig  unctions  of  the  British  eoa- 
mander,  but  profiting  by  a  sudden  vsA. 
favourable  turn  of  the  wind,  to  ms, 
at   all  hazards,  for  the  harbour  of 
Marseillesy  where  fortunately  they  sr- 
▼ed  without  further  miahap  or  niolct- 
tation. 

It  may  be  easOy  imagined  tfast  oa 
arriving  at  Paris,  M.  Arago  met  with 
a  cordial  reception  frombis  scientific 
colleagues.  As  a  recompense  for  tb» 
long  suffsrings  and  intrepid  oondoot  of 
the  younff  savant,  the  rules  of  theAca- 
demy  of  S<nenees  were  relaxed,  and  at 
twenty-three  he  was  received  into  the 
bosom  of  the  institute^  and  wis  at  ths 
same  time  appointed  by  the  emperor 
Professor  in  the  Polytechnic  School, 
where  he  continued  his  courses  on 
analysis  and  geodesy  until  18SI.  At 
the  moment  of  the  election  of  ArsgOt 
the  Institute  was  in  the  meridian  of  iti 
splendour.  There  sat  the  great  lumi- 
naries of  the  severe  sciences  i  theillos* 
trious  author  of  the  **Meoanique  Cf* 
leete**  and  the  not  less  emineat  writsrof 
the  *«  Mecanique  Analytiqna.'*  Thsrs 
also  sat  the  Mongeeaod  the  BertboUsti, 
the  Biots,  and  the  other  emiaont  ve- 
terans of  science ;  and  aroond  thna 
pressed  names  whose  lustre  wee  then 
but  in  the  dawn  of  its  fbtum  splendour ; 
the  Cuviers,  the  Poissons,  the  Aia- 
p^res,  andacrowdofothera.  hmon% 
these,  the  eoterprisingyouth  of  Arago 
assumed  its  place  fSll  of  hope  and 
buoyant  with  aspiriiiws  %A  a  Ibturs 
not  unworthy  of  the  gloriooa  Ihilsruit; 
with  which  he  became  ■ssociated 

It  is  said  that  Napoleon  esteemed 
and  loved  Arag<H  a  sentinient  which 
was  not  extinguished  or  abated  b^ 
the  southern  btuntness  and  republiean 
frankness  of  manner  whioh  no  unpsrial 
splendour  or  court  ceremony  could 
repress.  When  the  emperor,  afW  ht» 
foU  at  Waterloo,  designed  a  retire- 
ment to  the  United  Sutes,  intsudiog 
to  devoU  hia  leisure  to  tbe  cultivatioB 
of  physical  science,  to  which  from  his 
boyhood  he  had  been  altaebed,  he  pro- 
posed to  invite  Arago  to  acoompaov 
km. 

From  an  early  period  of  life^  Arag«- 
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an  ardent  politietan^  and  after  the 
fall  of  NapoleoOf  never  disgutsed  his 
republican  principles.  Under  the  re« 
storalioOf  however,  he  took  no  active 
part  in  the  political  arenaj  althoogh 
he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  making 
his  opbiona  known  when  their  pro* 
mulgation  might  have  advanced  the 
caoae  of  constitutional  liberty.  Pub^ 
lic)y»  however,  he  was  only  known  as  a 
savant  and  an  active  and  distingnuhed 
member  of  the  Institute^  until  theRe- 
vohition  of  18d0  called  him  forth  in 
aDOther  and  very  different  character. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1830,  a  meet- 
iag  of  the  Institute  was  appointed,  at 
wUch  M[.Arago  was  expected  to  read 
his  Eloge  of  Fresnel.  He  had  th«i 
acquired  much  of  that  popularity  by 
lus  enviable  faculty  of  rendering  sci- 
ence (amiliar  and  accessible  to  those 
who  bad  not  become  profoundly  yersed 
in  its  techniealities,  which  now  consti^ 
tiites  the  most  striking  feature  of  his 
genius.  A  large  assemblage  of  aH 
ftlsascB  of  well-informed  and  enligfat* 
ened  persons  were  therefore  ooUeoted 
to  hear  the  popular  eulogist.  On  that 
afternoon,  the  ordonnaoces  which  de- 
stroyed the  liberty  of  the  press,  anni* 
hibted  the  electoral  rights,  and  an- 
nulled the  charter  granted  by  Louis 
XVIIL  at  the  restoration,  were  puh* 
lithed  ia  the  Mamteur,  Arago  was 
stsnding  in  the  ante-room,  oonver- 
siag  with  Cuvier,  who  was  then  per- 
petaal  wear0tMrj9  when  the  Duke  of 
Ragusa  (Marshal  Marmont)  entered 
wi&  the  Jtfimttosr  in  his  hand,  and  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement,  with  fire 
in  his  eye  and  confusion  in  his  looks. 
*'  'Tis  well,"  exclaimed  Marmont,  ad- 
dressiaff  Arago,  **  these  infernal  ordon- 
nanoes  have  appeared  at  last.  I  ex- 
pected as  much.  The  wretches  1  to 
pUce  me  in  this  horrible  position !  No 
doubt,  I  shall  now  be  commanded  to 
draw  the  sword  to  sustain  measures 
which  in  my  heart  I  detest." 

The  MamUur  was  handed  round, 
and  the  announcement  it  contained  had 
such  an  overwhelming  effect  on  the 
sstembly,  that  Arago  declared  he 
would  postpone  the  delivery  of  his 
eloge^  iHsigning  as  his  reason  the 
grave  condition  of  the  country.  M* 
Cuvier,  howerer,  who  partook  of  little 
of  the  ardour  of  Arago's  temperament, 
remonstrated  agabist  any  derangement 
of  the  business  of  the  Academy,  ob- 
serving that  the  miyesty  of  science 


should  not  be  compromised  m  what 
he  caHed  the  struggles  of  party,  and 
that  Arago  owed  it  equally  to  the 
illustrious  body  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  to  himself,  not  to  g^ve 
grounds  for  charging  its  meetings 
with  the  manifestation  of  any  fac- 
tious political  spirit.  Upon  this  M« 
Villemain  intervened,  and  some 
warm  altercation  took  place  between 
him  and  Cuvier.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, Arago  decided  on  proceeding 
with  the  ^oge,  with  which,  however, 
he  intermingled  some  burning  allu* 
sioas  to  the  events  of  the  moment  and 
the  government,  which  drew  from  the 
assembly  unequivocal  marks  of  sympa- 
thy. This  was  the  first  outbreak  of 
puhlio  feeling  produced  by  the  ordon- 
nances. 

While  the  words  of  Arago  elicited 
applause  at  the  Institute  the  funds  de» 
clined  at  the  Bourse.  Science  and  fi<. 
nanc»— the  noblest  and  the  vilest  of  the 
instruments  of  human  power,  pro- 
nounced agunst  the  falling  dynasty. 

During  the  next  day,  the  puhlio 
mind  in  Paris  was  in  a  ferment.  The 
tricolor  flag  was  unftu*led.  The  revo- 
lution declared  itself;  and  on  the 
succeeding  day  (the  28th),  Marmont, 
as  he  anticipated,  was  appointed  mili- 
tary dictator  by  Charles  X.,  and  or- 
dered to  quell  the  emevUe.  During  the 
day,  the  conflict  between  the  troops 
and  the  people  continued ;  Marmont 
directing  the  movement  of  the  troops 
from  the  head  quarters  in  the  Place 
Venddme.  Madame  de  Boignes^  know- 
ing the  influence  which  Aragp  had 
over  the  mind  of  Marmont,  sent  a  note 
to  the  former,  in  the  course  of 
the  morning,  entreating  him  to  re- 
nahr  to  the  marshal,  and  persuade 
him  to  suspend  the  slauffhter  of  the 
people,  and  so  save  Paris  from  the  ter- 
rible disaster  which  threatened  it. 
Arago  hesitated  at  first,  fearing  the 
misconstruction  which  might  be  put 
upon  such  a  step,  taken  by  one  whose 
republican  spirit  was  so  well  known. 
He  determined,  howeTor,  to  comply 
with  the  suggestion  thus  urged  upon 
him  m  the  interests  of  humanity,  and 
that  no  sinister  imputation  should  rest 
upon  him*  he  caltsd  his  eldest  son  to 
accompany  him,  and  be  a  witness  of 
what  should  pass.  They  proceeded 
accordingly,  and  passing  through  a 
shower  of  balls,  arrived  at  the  head 
quarters.     There  a  strange  scene  was 
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presented  ta  them.  On  passing  through 
the  billiard  room*  M.  Laarentie  was 
leaning  on  the  table,  writing  an  article 
for  the  Quotidinmet  one  of  the  Carlist 
journals.  Confusion  reigned  through 
the  building.  Aides-de-camp  passed 
and  re-passed^  pale^  disordered,  and 
ooTered  with  sweat  and  dust.  From 
the  room  of  the  marshal  despatches  is- 
aued  from  minute  to  minute.  A  4hou« 
sand  rumours  were  brought  from  the 
streets,  and  the  increasing  reports  of 
fire  arms  were  heard.  The  superior 
officers  standing  in  the  embrasures  of 
the  windowSf  witnessed  the  turns  of 
the  day  with  attentire  ear  and  chang- 
ing features. 

When  M.  Arago  entered,  present- 
ing his  well-known  colossal  figfure,  his 
commanding  bust»  and  ardent  look, 
there  was  a  movement  of  affitation 
among  the  royalist  officers.  He  was 
surrounded  and  addressed  with  ex- 
pressions of  fear  b^  some,  of  menace 
DT  others.  A  Polish  officer  in  the 
French  service,  M.  Romierowski, 
placed  himself  at  his  side,  and  d»> 
Glared  that  if  a  hand  were  raised 
against  him,  he  would  plunge  his 
labre  in  the  bosom  of  him  who  should 
attempt  such  a  violation  of  a  person  so 
sacred  I  Conducted  to  the  presenoe 
of  Marmont,  the  marshal  on  seeing 
him,  started  on  his  feet,  extending  hia 
arm  to  forbid  his  approach.  **  Make 
BO  overtures  to  me,"  he  exclaimed, 
**  which  can  tend  to  my  dishonour  as  a 
soldier." 

**  What  I  come  to  propose  to  you,** 
replied  Arago,  **  will,  ou  the  contrary, 
radound  to  your  honour.  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  turn  your  sword  against 
Charles  X.,  but  I  tell  yon  to  decline 
this  odious  oommand,  and  leave  in- 
stantly for  St.  Cloud,  to  surrender 
your  commission.'* 

'«  How  1*'  returned  Marmont,  " shall 
I  abandon  the  command  which  the 
Idnff  has  entrusted  to  me  ?  Shall  I,  a 
aoldier,  yield  to  a  band  of  insurgents? 
What  will  Europe  say  to  see  our  brave 
soldiers  retreat  before  a  mob  armed  only 
with  stioka  and  stones  ?  Impossible  !— 
impossible  1  It  cannot  be.  Yon  know 
my  opinions  welL  Yon  know  whether 
these  cursed  ordonnanoes  had  my  ap- 
proval. No,  my  friend,  a  horrible 
iktalitv  weighs  upon  me.  My  destiny 
must  be  accomplished.*' 

*<  You  may  successfully  combat  this 
fatality,"  replied  Arago,  '*  means  are 


offered  to  you  to  effuse  fmnk  the  me- 
mory of  vour  countrymen  the  recol- 
lection of  the  invasion  of  1614.  De- 
part— depart,  without  delay,  for  St. 
Cloud.- 

Arago  referred  to  the  long  and  bit- 
terlv-reroemberedconduct  of  Mamoot, 
in  being  the  means  of  surrendering 
Paris  to  the  enemy,  on  the  first  invv 
sion  by  the  allies. 

At  this  moment  their  conference 
was  interrupted  by  an  officer,  who 
rushed  in  with  disordered  looks,  strip- 
ped of  his  coat,  and*  wearing  the  com- 
mon round  hat  of  a  civiUan.  The 
attendants  alarmed,  were  about  to 
seize  him,  when  he  exclaimed,  threv* 
ing  off  the  hat,  **  You  do  net  reeoir- 
nize  me,  then  ?  Behold  the  aid-de- 
camp of  General  Quinsounas.**  He 
had  cut  off  his  moustachioe,  thrown  off 
his  coat,  and  changed  his  bat,  to  enable 
him  to  make  his  way  in  safety  tbroogh 
the  e  Anted  populace  to  the  head  quar- 
ters. He  came  to  announce  that  the 
troops  posted  in  the  Market  of  Inno- 
oents  had  already  suffered  much,  and 
that  a  reinforcement  was  nsoesssrr. 

**  But  have  thev  not  cannon?"  tbua* 
dered  the  astonished  marshaL 
-  •*  Cannon  r  returned  the  aid-d«- 
eamp,  *'  but  bow.  Monsieur  le  Dec, 
can  tbey  point  cannon  ta<Ae air  f  Whit 
oau  cannon  do  against  a  torrent  of 
paving  stones  and  household  fumitnrv 
which  are  poured  down  on  the  bead* 
of  the  soldiers  from  the  windows  and 
roofs  ?" 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  this,  whea 
a  lancer  entered,  who  had  been  un- 
horsed in  the  Rue  St.  Honor^  This 
wretched  soldier  had  his  uniform  ton 
and  covered  with  Mood.  His  o^ 
jacket  showed  his  naked  breast,  ta 
which  a  handful  of  printers*  types  «si 
buried — the  loading  of  a  gun  whick 
bad  been  fired  upon  him !  By  e  •><>- 
gular  retribution,  the  implemcots,  tbs 
proper  use  of  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  ordonnancee,  were  tbo* 
converted  into  offensive  ensines  direel* 
ed  against  the  agents  employed  to  en- 
force these  ordonnancee* 

The  marshal  paced  the  room  with 
hasty  and  a^tated  steps*  his  iaiemil 
struggles  beug  manifest  In  hb  visage* 
'«  Reinforoemenu  r  said  he,  with  im- 
patience, to  the  aidi^e-caap**— '' ' 
have  no  reinforcements  to  send  tbeffi> 
Tbejr  must  get  out  of  the  scrape  •» 
beet  they  can." 
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IV  >#cw  ihfMrtid  with  detpair  in 
biloolo.    AngQ  r«RUD«d  hit  per- 

*  W A  ««ilt*  Mid  IfariDODtt  "  we 
liull  m  ptrheiM  in  the  •ventng'*^-.— 
*l»  the  evemngr  rejoined  Arago. 
« ia  the  efeniog  it  will  be  too  liOe. 
TWmk  hew  aaajr  nothere  will  be  left 
'hUlflib  how  aaDj  wives*  widows— 
\  m  tmuj  thoweod  familiee  will  be 
sfwired  te  wowtfung  before  eveoiiiff  I 
m  <»«ian»  depend  on  it«  all  will  be 
Iter  be  the  knie  of  the 
rtaiBy  iaeriteble  rain 
avals  yeo.      Vnoqniihed»  your  do> 

A  eonqneror,  who 

jon  for  the  Mood  of  Toor 

whieh  will  haTO  been 


rJ 


Uermeat  wae  nored,  end  seemed  to 


*itU» 


I  any  moret**  oontlnoed 
DHHt  I  tell  jon  all.  As  I 
f«Mtd  throogh  the  streets,  I  heard 
mmmg  the  people  jimr  name  repeated 
««h  MfTible  references  to  past  events 
— 'M  ihej  iire  on  the  pM>p!e/  thej 
ffwd-^it  is  Mnrmont  who  is  pacing 
bwMts.** 
Atmd's  eflbrtt  were  frnitless. 
Ket  loag  after  the  revolution,  sci- 
«ce  lost  la  Cavier  one  of  its  bright- 

The  chair  of  perpe- 
to  the  Institute  was 
vacated  m  1992,  and  the  choice 
•f  asneeeseor  to  the  iUnstrions  natu- 
ihic  Ml  i^on  Arago. 

We  have  hinted  that  the  place 
wbsh  Ar«go  holds  in  the  estimation 
9i  aHu  of  scseoes  is  not  so  elevated  as 
ibst  to  which  the  popolar  voice  has 
rwsad  him.  It  may  perhapsy  there* 
feer^be  ashed,  how  so  high  a  situation, 
Afsed^g  solely  on  the  votes  of  mem- 
hwiafihe  lasotate^  should  have  been 
eMHrred  npoo  nsm« 

The  oAce  of  pcrnetual  secretary 
^•■andB  peoKar  qualiAeations.  It  is 
m>  fer  wbeh  a  Laplace  or  a  Lagrange 

iU  •oited,  eminent  as 
vo.     The  perpetual 
r,  the  organ  of  the  Academy 
if  Hfiwissa,  hae  daily  duties  to  dis- 
rhidi  demand  great  versatility, 
•  rmdy  IhMneyofspsoh,  a  femiliarity 

It  and  modem— 


in  a  word,  a  certain  amount  of  literary 
ac<}oirement,  in  addition  to  an  almost 
universal  familiarity  with  the  sciences. 

Arago  has  been  called  the  *<most 
lettered  of  savam,**  If  he  had  not  as- 
sumed a  place  in  the  Academie  des 
8eimee$t  he  would  have  held  a  distin- 
ffuished  one  i  n  the  A  eademie  Francaise,  * 
His  style  of  writing  and  speaking  is 
remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness, as  well  as  for  great  force  of  lan- 
guage, great  felicity  of  illustration, 
and  a  most  enviable  power  of  render- 
ing abstruse  reasonings  familiar  to 
minds  which  are  not  versed  in  the 
sciences.  The  promptitude  and  flu- 
ency of  his  extemporaneous  addressee 
is  also  a  quality  to  which  he  is  in- 
debted for  much  of  his  popularity.  He 
unites  to  the  accomplishments  of  a 
classical  scholar,  an  intimate  familia- 
rity with  modern  literature,  and  espe- 
ciidly  those  of  France  and  England. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  such  a 
combination  of  qualifications  rendered 
him  eminently  fitted  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  perpetual  secretary  to  the 
Institute.  In  seniority,  and  in  the 
depth  of  his  physical  knowledge,  and 
the  extent  of  his  original  researches, 
Biot  had  higher  claims ;  but  in  other 
respects  his  qualifications  did  not  bear 
comparison  with  those  of  M.  Arago. 

The  reputation  of  scientific  men,  so 
far  as  it  rests  upon  the  estimation  of 
their  colleagues,  is  determined  almost 
exclusively  by  their  original  researches. 
The  discovery  of  n#w  laws  or  unob- 
served phenomena  of  nature,  is  admit- 
ted as  giving  them  a  claim  to  the  hiffh- 
eet  grade  in  the  corps  of  science.  Had 
Newton  only  discovered  the  law  of 
gravitation,  be  would  have  left  to  pos- 
terity an  imperishable  name.  The 
discovery  of  electro-magnetism  placed 
Oersted  in  the  highest  rank.  The  de- 
monstration that  the  earths  and  alkalis 
are  compounds,  having  metallic  bases, 
registered  the  name  of  Davy  in  the 
category  of  those  to  whom  mankind  la 
most  deeply  indebted  for  the  knowledge 
of  nature. 

Secondarjf  to  discovery,  but  still  af- 
fording a  high  claim  to  distinction,  is 
the  production  of  systematic  works, 
in  which  the  body  of  natural  laws  and 


*  The  Institute  consists  of  several  academies,  the  first  of  which  is  called  the 
^«edwit  Franyaiie,  which  is  charged  with  the  preservation  of  the  French  language 
*  ^  perity,  aaid  is  that  to  which  men  of  literature  are  more  specially  attached. 
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phenomena,  regulting  from  the  original 
researches  of  discoverers,  are  arrang- 
ed, expounded,  developed,  and  pursued 
through  their  more  immediate  conse- 
quences. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Euclid  ever 
discovered  a  geometrical  truth.  It  is 
certain  that  the  chief  part  of  the  pro- 
positions which  composed  his  ''  Ele- 
ments" were  known  to  his  immediate 
predecessors,  and  that  some  of  them 
were  ancient,  having  been  brought 
from  Egypt  and  the  East,  bv  Pytha- 
goras and  others.  No  one,  however, 
can  denj  the  genuineness  of  the  fame 
which  has  surrounded  the  name  of 
the  immortal  author  of  the  celebrated 
«<  Elements." 

Had  Laplace  never  brought  to  light 
any  of  the  great  general  laws  of  physios, 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
"  Mecanique  Celeste,"  yet  that  work 
itself  would  have  been  a  bequest  to 
succeeding  generations,  which  would 
have  reffistered  the  name  of  its  author 
in  a  hxgn  rank  of  philosophers. 

As  the  printinff-press  and  the  steam- 
engine  have,  by  their  combined  power, 
tended  to  elevate  the  less  informed 
classes  of  every  civilised  people,  by 
multiplying  the  means  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  and  by  giving  immensely 
increased  facility,  cheapness,  and  expe* 
dition  to  the  interfusion  of  all  rliSHeSf 
thus  impartingr,  by  mere  social  con- 
tact, the  elevation  of  the  more  enlight- 
en^ to  the  less  informed,  and  without 
lowering  the  former,  raising  the  latter, 
new  intdleotual  exigencies  have  arisen  | 
Philosophers  have  more  varied  calls  on 
them.  Their  fellow-men  ask  them  for 
the  blessings  of  instruction  in  such 
form  and  measure  as  the  duty  of  their 
avocations  allow  them  to  reoeire  it* 
They  knock  at  the  gates  of  the  temple 
of  science,  and  supplicate  that  they 
may  be  thrown  open  to  the  world,  and 
that  all  be  admitted  to  worship  and 
fall  down  in  the  **  intima  penetralia.** 

In  a  word,  the  public  within  the  laat 
half  century,  have  called  aloud  for  a 
system  of  adult  instruction,  more  eepe- 
cudly  directed  to  the  development  of 
the  laws  and  phenomena  ot  nature^ 
and  to  their  most  prominent  applica* 
tions  to  the  uses  of  life. 

But  adult  learners,  engaged  in  the 
active  business  of  life,  and  often  oc- 
cupied in  daily  toil  cannot  sit  down  to 
fismiliarixe  tbehr  minds  with  the  teob> 
nicalitiet  of  science  |  nor  oaa  they  ap- 


proach its  truths  by  the 
marked  out  for  the  rigoroualj 
ciplined  students  of  academit 
varsities.  A  new  style  of  ii 
written  as  well  as  oral,  bj 
books  as  well  as  by  spoken  lect! 
was,  therefore,  called  into  •xiati 
Mechanics'  inatitutiona  took  ihm 
in  this  intelleetual  revolution.  At 
first  those  who  lent  tkemselvaa  to  ihm 
innovation  were  reffarded  with  a 
ter  look  by  their  leanied 
The  great  leaders  of  the 
oorps  stood  alooH  The  intrinaio  ats- 
lity  of  the  thing,  and  the  irreaistiU^ 
character  of  the  public  demand  for  it 
in  every  country  holding  anj  dmgrmm 
of  advancement,  loroed  forward  ^tm 
improvement ;  and  at  length  aoixi«  oi 
the  most  eminent  names  were  Iband 
amongst  the  labourers  in  this  new  flnld 
of  scientific  distinotion. 

First  and  most  honoured  stands  tiM 
name  of  Henry  Brougham*  In  gwtnli 
lishing  the  "  Library  of  Useful  Kmow* 
ledge,"  and  affording  an  example  assd  a 
pattern  at  once  for  tha  woriis  w^faick 
were  to  compose  itt  in  his  hnamfifnl 
<<  Discourse  upon  the  Objeota  nnd 
Pleasures  of  Scienoe**  he  gnve  thm 
first  great  impulse  to  the  moTaoannt. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  the  pab>> 
lication  of  Dr.  «« Lardner's  CnbissM 
Cvclopiedia,*'  the  soientifie  seotioo  o^ 
which  waa  designed  on  a  similar 
but  with  somewhat  an  higher 
Among  the  volumes  that 
duoed  in  this  misoeUany,  the 
Sir  John  Herschell,  entitled  **  A 
Uminary  Diacourae  on  Natural  Philo* 
sophy,**  formed  an  era  in  this  kind  «^ 
eomposittoo,  and  an  event  in  the  wo. 
greea  of  scientific  literature*  wkkak 
can  never  be  forgotten  t  this 
which  tha  venerated  Ifaokintoeli 
nonnced  the  most  remarkable 
phical  treatise  which  had  appnnre^I 
since  the  death  of  Bacon. 

In  examining  the  pretenswna  at  M* 
Arago,  and  arriving  at  a  just  deeidfttt  on 
the  Question  raised  between  tboee^ 
idol  ne  is,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
who  would  reduoe  him  to  the 
rank  in  the  community  of 
the  other,  it  is  neeeseary  to 
view  thi»te  diatinctione. 

In  original  research,  in  obese  tatson 
and  experiment,  that  highest  field  of 
scientific  labour,  M.  Arago,  asty  bta 
detmotors,'' has  done  nothmg.**  Tkm 
statement  isenmly  confuted*    Wa hnvw 
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alreftdj  related  his  early  labours  on  the 
meaBorement  of  the  meridional  arc 
in  eonjnnction  with  M.  Btot.  It 
maY  be  admitted  that  in  this  there  was 
noUiing  more  than  a  fair  promise  in  a 
young  tavaaUs  which  was  appropriately 
and  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
tinction immemately  conferred  upon 
him* 

In  the  year  1829,  however,  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  conferred  i^on  him 
the  Copley  medal,  an  annual  mark  of 
honour,  which  is  granted  fay  that  so* 
eiety  to  persons  who  by  thair  original 
researchea  promote  the  advancement 
of  physical  sdence.  It  was  conferred 
on  ML  Arago  for  his  discoveries  con* 
neeted  with  the  development  of  mag- 
netism by  rotation ;  an  inquiry  in  which 
he  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
Uhours  of  Babbage  and  Hersohell. 
His  countrymen  esteem  this  mark  of 
distinction  to  have  brought  with  it 
more  than  usual  honour,  mm  the  con- 
sideration that  M.  Arago  had  fre- 
quently rendered  himself  conspicuous 
by  his  efforts  to  wrest  from  British 
Means  the  merit  cliumed  for  them  as 
inventors  and  discoverers,  an  example 
of  which  is  adduced  in  his  researches 
mto  the  earlv  history  of  the  steam-en** 
gine,  in  which  he  is  regarded  in  France 
ss  having  proved  that  that  machine  is 
of  French  invention.  Those,  however, 
who  better  know  the  feelings  which 
saimate  the  council  of  the  Royal  So* 
ciety  in  the  distribution  of  scientific 
honours,  are  aware  how  utterly  ground- 
less such  ideas  are. 

M.  Arago  was  associated  with  Gay 
Lussac  in  oondocting  the  series  of  ex- 
periments by  which  we  table  exhibiting 
the  relation  between  the  pressure  and 
temperstore  of  steam  was  extended  to 
the  nigheet  practicable  degrees  of  ten- 
sion. 

Besides  those  we  have  just  mention- 
ed, may  be  found  a  few  other  instances 
of  original  research  scattered  through 
the  proceedings  of  the  Institute,  and 
scientific  periodicals. 

Admitting  to  these  all  the  credit 
that  can  be  fairly  claimed  for  them, 
when  it  is  considered  that  forty  years 
have  now  elapsed  since  the  labours  of 
this  savant  commenced  %  that  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Institute  of  thirty-seven 
years'  standing ;  that  at  the  head  of 
the  Observatory,  and  in  the  iaboratoir 
and  cabinets  of  the  Polytechnic  School, 
he  had  means  of  experimental  inquiry 


and  observation  on  an  unusually  large 
and  liberal  scale  at  his  absolute  com- 
mand, it  cannot  be  maintained  that 
there  is  anything  in  these  labours  and 
researches  to  form  the  foundation  for 
the  widely-extended  reputation  which 
he  enjoys. 

M.  Arago  is  not  the  author  of  any 
systematic  work  in  any  branch  of  sci- 
ence. 

In  the  two  departments  of  scientific 
labour  which  are  considered  as  gfiring 
a  title  to  the  highest  reputation,  M. 
Arsgo  has  therefore  done  nothing  in 
any  degree  proportionate  to  the  fame 
and  popularity  which  surround  his 
name. 

In  those  labours  which  are  directed 
to  popularize  and  diffuse  science — to 
bring  it  to  the  doors  of  the  man  of  the 
world — ^to  adorn  it  with  Ihe  graces  of 
eloquence,  Arago  stands  forward  pre- 
eminent. This  is  the  source  of  his 
poptdarity,  and  the  foundation  ef  his 
tame. 

It  has  been  the  laudable  practice  of 
the  Institute  to  commemorate  each  of 
its  most  distinguished  members,  after 
their  decease,  bv  a  public  eulogy  or 
«« elop^e,"  which  is  read  at  one  of  its 
meetings,  and  published  in  its  transac- 
tions. These  eloees  are  biographicsd 
sketches,  in  which  the  things  which 
have  been  done  or  written  for  the  ad*- 
vancement  of  science  by  the  departed 
member,  are  explained  and  narrated 
with  that  encomium  which  such  an  oc- 
casion requires.       %" 

In  the  composition  of  those  eloges, 
Arago  has  obtained  a  great  celebrity. 
No  one  living,  perhaps,  combines  so 
many  eminent  qualifications  for  such  a 
task,  and  accordingly  these  essays  have 
been  heard  and  read  with  the  greatest 
manifestations  of  enthusiasm,  and  have 
received  marks  of  unqualified  admira- 
tion. It  is  usual  to  adapt  such  essays 
not  to  scientific  men  only,  but  to  the 
world  in  general.  It  is,  therefore,  ne- 
cessary, in  explaining  the  works  from 
which  the  deceased  member  has  deriv- 
ed distinction,  to  divest  the  exposition 
of  the  technical  language  and  symbols 
of  science,  to  exhibit  them  with  sim- 
plicity^ and  clearness,  and  to  clothe 
them  in  the  language  of  eloquence  and 
poetry.  Conscious  of  his  power,  Araffo 
eagerly  seizes  this  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing it,  and  executes  his  task  con 
atnore.  Like  the  chisel  of  the  sculp- 
tor, amorous  of  the  forms  of  beauty 
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and  grace  which  are  developed  under 
its  elge»  the  pen  of  Arago  dwells  with 
undissembled  delight  on  the  sentences 
of  those  charming  compositions.  All 
who  are  interested  in  the  literature  of 
science,  will  recall  the  pleasure  pro- 
duced by  the  perusal  of  the  eloge$  of 
Volta»  Fresneli  Ampere^  and  Watt. 

In  didactic  eloquencoy  M.  Arsffo  has 
had  few  equals — ^no  superior.  In  the 
scientific  essays  of  Lord  Brougham 
there  are  many  qualities  unfolded  which 
exhibit  the  same  character  of  genius. 
Indeed,  between  these  two  illustrious 
men  there  are  many  analogies  suffi- 
ciently striking.  Both  are  gifted  with 
the  same  fluency,  ease,  simplicitTf  and 
clearness.  Both  have  the  rare  facility 
of  renderine  simple  that  which  is  com- 
plicated ;  of  sheading  the  light  of  their 
mind  on  that  which  is  obscure ;  of 
clearing  to  the  uninitiated  the  thornj 
paths  that  lead  to  the  temple  of  sci- 
ence. Both  have  been  the  ardent 
apostles  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
and  have  stimulated  others  in  the 
prosecution  of  that  holy  labour,  by 

Srecept  and  example.  Both  have  com- 
ined  the  character  apparently  incom- 
patible, of  the  politician  who  rushes 
into  the  conflict  of  the  chambers  and 
mounts  the  rostrum  of  the  popular  as- 
sembly, with  that  of  the  grave  instruc- 
tor, who  unfolds  the  laws  of  the  physi- 
cal universe,  reads  to  his  astonished 
auditors  what  has  been  going  on  in 
the  heavens  for  countless  ages  gone 
by,  and  foretell  what  will  happen 
there  for  countless  ages  to  come. 

As  a  savant,  we  find  many  points  of 
resemblance  between  Arago  and  Sir 
John  Herschel.  The  celebrated  dis- 
course on  Natural  Philosophy  exhibits, 
in  the  felicity  of  its  style  of  exposition 
and  illustration,  those  endowments 
which  have  contributed  to  raise  Arago 
to  so  high  a  pitch  of  popularity. 

As  an  oral  teacher,  Faraday  exhi- 
bits, though  in  an  Inferior  degree,  the 
qualities  which  annually  attract  such 
crowds  to  the  astronomical  lectures 
delivered  at  the  observaioire. 

Though  not  deficient  in  some  fami- 
liarity with  the  pure  mathematics, 
M.  Arago  has  not  acquired  that  pro- 
found knowledge  of  them  which  his 
scientific  position  is  considered  to  de- 
mand. That  he  is  not  ignorant,  as 
some  of  his  detractors  have  said,  of 
this  branch  of  science  is  proved  by  the 
chair  he  filled  for  so  many  years  in 


the  Polytechnic  School.  But  that  h« 
has  not,  on  the  other  hand,  prosecut- 
ed these  studies  so  as  to  avail  himielf 
of  them  to  any  considerable  extent,  ii 
equally  certain. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  nothing 
contributing  materially  to  the  advince- 
ment  of  practical  astronomy  has  issued 
from  the  observatory  under  his  direc- 
torship ;  that  he  is  neither  an  ob- 
server himself,  nor  has  be  the  power 
of  turning  the  observations  of  his  as- 
sistants to  profitable  account. 

Notwithstanding  that  it  camiot  bs 
denied,  that  such  animadversions  may 
be  to  some  extent  justified,  the  friends 
of.  M.  Arago  reply,  that  no  savaot 
ever  displayed  more  activity  and  un- 
tiring industry.  '*  Ask,**  aa^  thejr,  **  bis 
assistants  and  colleagues  m  the  o^ 
servatory  respecting  his  course  of  life. 
They  will  relate  to  you,  with  unaffect- 
ed astonishment,  the  incredible  amooot 
of  mental  labour  which  be  undergoes ; 
that  he  esteems  that  man  idle  vbo 
toils  less  than  fourteen  hours  a  day : 
that  with  himself,  days  of  this  kiod 
are  davs  of  comparative  rest;  they 
will  tell  you  of  the  pile  of  correspoD- 
dence,  memorials,  and  petitions  which 
daily  load  his  table,  relating  to  poli- 
tics, physics,  chemistry,  mechanics, 
astronomy,  natural  historv,  and  even 
philosophy  and  literature  I  They  will 
tell  you  of  his  correspondence  with 
every  part  of  Europe  ;  with  Asist 
with  America,  north  and  south;  thty 
will  tell  you  of  the  uncounted  commit- 
tees on  politics,  science,  and  the  arts, 
of  which  he  is  an  active  member ;  thty 
will  tell  you  of  the  plana  which  be  has 
daily  to  examine  and  report  upon,  of 
the  memoirs  he  baa  to  analyse,  sod 
of  his  weekly  work,  as  perpetual  <e- 
cretary  and  man  of  all  work  of  the  In- 
stitute, and  they  will  then  ask  you,  ia 
not  that  enough  to  earn  his  repotatioo." 

With  all  these  calb  on  his  attantioo, 
no  one  is  more  accessible  than  M.  Ara- 
go. The  government,  the  mnoieipaiityi 
public  and  private  eatablishnMOts  coo- 
nected  with  industry  and  the  nse^l 
arts,  find  in  him  an  adviser  alvej* 
ready  and  disinterested.  Yet  in  the 
midst  of  duties  so  afaeorbing,  and  osll* 
so  various,  there  is  no  one  seen  in  the 
salons  of  Paris  who  shares  more  fre^ 
ly,-and  eigo^s  more  intensely  the  plea- 
sures of  society. 

Arago  is  ambitious.  He  shares*  m 
a  large  measure,  that  low  of  glory 
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vhiHi  b  tb«  ptculiar  attribute  of  bis 
(iiantniDMi.  This  puMion  fills  his 
•o«L  HmI  hm  been  a  soMii»r,  he  would 
Kiifbeeoa  marshal  of  France^  the 
nrtor  of  an  hundred  fights.  He  seeks 
toe»  but  IS  not  satisfied  vith  that  re. 
•Ate  Unm  which  oomes  when  the 
boMi  of  its  owner  crumble  in  the  dust 
He  loTts  immediate  honour,  and 
titfffts  for  popularity.  This  he  courU 
ioseieace,  m  letters,  in  politics  ;_in 
tW  obecrratorj,  in  his  closet,  In  the 
Miijtsto  and  at  the  hustings. 

Arsgo  IS  of  an  impetuous  temper.  A 
V'^icat  political  partiasn,  he  carries  in- 
to Kieoce  and  letters  the  spirit  which 
kuiaates  him  in  the  tribune,  and  al- 
\oM%  hb  estimates  of  the  merits  and 
cAiiBs  of  bis  contemporaries  to  be  hi- 
SMcd  hj  the  bostilitieeor  the  partialities 
|n>Joecd  bv  their  respective  political 
upiaioM.    Filled  with  the  aspiring  am- 
hdioo  K>  peculiar  to  his  country,  he 
t-Uias  for  it  the  first   and    highest 
plaec  in  e? err  thing  which  can  elevate 
lU  (ame.      There  is  no  invention  iu 
ill,  or  (fiscovery  in  science,  which  he 
viU    not  strain  every  sinew   of  his 
wad  to  claim  for  France.    If  he  noti- 
cBs  the  steam-engine,  he  is  sure  to 
srove  that  admirable  machine  to  be  of 
PmKh  origin  ;  according  to  him,  the 
MUelphian  experiment  of  drawing 
li^taiiig  from  the  clouds,  which  all 
the  wofTd  believes  to  be  due  to  Frank- 
ka,  M  in  reality  due  to  a  Frenchman. 
If  it  could  M  assumed  that  France 
■ught  have  existed  before  paradise, 
IL  Ars^  would  demonstrate,  beyond 
tte  pMsibility  of  dispute,  that  Adam 
sad  Eve  were  made,  not  as  is  common- 
ly bebeved,  by  God,  but  by  a  French- 
la  his  capacity  of  astronomer  roy- 
al II.  Arago  delivers  each  season,  at 
the  observatory,  a  course  of  lectures 
oa  sstraoomv.     These  are  exquisite 
laodeh  of  popular  didactic  eloquence. 
Ketvithitaadtng  the  inconvenient  lo- 
cdty  of  the  observatory,  and  the  in- 
eoaveaieot  boors  at  which  they  are 
|iv«B,  the  theatre  is  filled  with  an 
iediiof  of  seven  or  eight  hundred 
HnoM  of  twth  sexes,  and  of  every 
who  bang  on  the  lips  of  the 
with  mute  and  unrelaxing 
I,  the  moet  grateful  homage  to 
kii^roios. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Longi- 
taie,  X.  Arago  directs  the  publication 
of  the  **  Annuain-,**  an  alnuinack  is- 


sued at  a  low  price  for  general  use  by 
the  French  government.     As  an  ap- 
pendix to  this  work,  notices  on  scien- 
tific  subjects,  vrritten  in  a  popular 
style,  have  for  many  years  appcuured. 
The  notices  of  "  The  Steam-Engine,*' 
"  Comct.«»,"  "  Artesian  Wells,"  "Thun- 
der  and  Lightning,'*  "  Eclipses,"  will 
be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  readers. 
The  form  of  its  publication,  the  utility 
of  its  contents  and  tables,  and  its  ex- 
treme cheapness  (it  is  sold  in  France  at 
one  franc,  ec[ual  to  tenpenoe),  have 
combined  to  give  it  an  enormous  circu- 
lation throughout  every  part  of  the 
world.    Nothing  has  so  liujcly  contri- 
buted to  the  universal  dinusion  of  M. 
Arago's  name  as  this  little  annual  vo- 
lume. The  tact  shewn  in  the  selection 
of  the  topics  for  the  **  notices**  is  not 
less  striking  than  the  felicity  of  the 
style  in  which  they    are   composed. 
That  a  reputation  has  resultea  from 
them,  considering  its  extent  and  nni- 
rersality,  altogether  disproportionate 
to  their  claims  as  scientific  composi- 
tions,  is  undeniable  ;   and  that  the 
reaction  produced  thus,  among  the 
scientific  community,  should  give  rise 
to  hostile  strictures  and  depreciating 
animadversions  on  the  author  is  natu- 
ral.    The  "notices"  will  nevertheless 
be  read,  and  the  name  of  the  writer 
echoed  in  places  where  these  strictures 
shall  never  be  heard,  and  at  times  when 
they  shall  be  forgotten. 

The  couTulsions  which  attended  the 
Revolution  of  July  did  not  suddenly 
terminate.  They  wi^re  followed  from 
time  to  time  by  popular  outbreaks  in 
Paris,  in  which  tne  civil  force  and  the 
militia  of  the  National  Guard  were 
called  upon  to  act.  The  eovemment 
itjielf  was  unsettled,  and  tne  counsel- 
lors of  the  crown,  with  new  functions 
and  uncertain  responsibilities,  were 
distracted  and  divided — ^the  more  so, 
because,  although  the  principle  of  the 
royal  irresponsibility  was  aaopted  in 
the  constitution,  the  personal  character 
of  Louis  Philippe,  not  less  than  the 
exigencies  and  well-being  of  the  state, 
did  not  permit  that  monarch  to  assume 
the  position  of  the^  Lay  Figure,  to 
whicn  the  sovereign  is  reduced  in  Eng- 
land. In  these  emcutes,  M.  Arago 
was  often  called  to  appear  either  casu- 
ally, or  by  his  ofiice  as  a  deputy,  or  as 
an  officer  of  the  National  (juard. 

In  the  events  which  rcj»ul(e<l  in  the 
pillage  and  destruction  of  tho  archbi- 
shop s  palace  in  Februar}',   ia3l.  and 
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whidi  menaced  the  metropolitan  church 
of  Notre  Dame^  he  appeared  as  oolonei 
of  the  twelfth  legion  of  the  National 
Guard.  During  the  nis ht  of  the  1 4th9 
the  populace  in  aeyenu  quarters  had 
committed  yiolencesy  which  presaged 
the  proceedings  of  the  mommg.  At 
the  break  of  day,  groups  had  assembled 
in  the  streets  around  the  Palais  Royale. 
These  ayenues^  however,  were  effi- 
ciently  guarded,  and  mysterious  lead^ 
ers  wpeared  among  the  people*  who 
artfuUy  directed  their  course  towards 
the  Pont  Neuf^  and  thence  to  the  pre- 
cincts of  Notre  Dame.  On  the  alarm 
beinff  given,  the  drums  beai  to  armsy 
and  XhA  National  Guards  of  the  twelfth 
legion  assembled*  under  the  command 
01  M.  Arago,  in  the  quarter  of  the 
Pantheon,  whence  they  marched  to  the 
river,  and  crossed  by  the  bridge  near 
the  cathedraL  The  adjutant  of  the 
battalion,  the  Comte  de^  Clonardt  in 
passing  the  crowd*  unintentionally 
struck*  and  mortally  wounded,  one.  of 
the  people.  The  bleedinj;  man  was 
carried  on  the  shoulders  ofthe  mob  to 
the  precincts  of  the  church*  amid 
shouts  of  vengeance.  Meanwhile  the 
Comte  escaped.  M.  Arago*  following 
the  sufferer*  had  him  brought  to  the 
hospital  (  Hotel  Dieu),  near  &e  bridge* 
and  left  him  in  proper  medical  care. 
He  had  scarcelvy  however*  reappeared 
at  tibe  gate  or  the  hospital  when  he 
was  siurrounded  by  the  populace  who* 
accusing  him  of  the  miuder*  dragged 
him  to  3ie  quay- wall*  from  which  they 
were  about  to  fliiyr  him  into  the  Seine. 
To  his  courage  and  presence  of  mind* 
and  perhaps  abo  to  his  general  popu- 
larity* he  was  indebted  for  his  safety. 

M.  Araff o,  returning  to  the  head  of 
his  troop,  Ted  them  round  the  cathe- 
dral to  the  archbishop's  palace  adja- 
cent to  it.  Here  a  scene  presented 
itself  which  baffles  description.  The 
iron  balustrades  around  the  palace  had 
been  torn  down*  and  bent  like  wax 
under  human  force  The  rich  apart- 
ments were  filled  with  the  populace. 
Every  window  was  thrown  open*  and 
the  demon  of  destruction  ra^ed  with- 
in.  Rich  candelabras,  paintings*  cost- 
ly marbles*  ornamental  tab&s  and 
chairs,  carved  wainscoting*  splendid 
mirrors*  rare  books*  priceless  manu- 
scripts, rich  crucifixes*  pontifical  robes 
of  cloth  of  gold*  missals*  were  showered 
from  every  window  into  the  surround- 
ing court  and  streets*  amidst  a  storm 
of  uravos*  shouts  of  laughter*  and  orios 


of  fury.    The  destroying  angel 
to  fly  through  the  baiMing. 

Tne  ninth  lesion  of  the  Guard  had 
arrived  before  Araoo*  and  had  entered 
both  the  palace  and  Ihe  church.  Tkev 
were  pandysed  by  what  they  beheld* 
and  wandered  throiuh  the  rooms  pas- 
sive spectators  of  the  scene*  witaoat 
order  or  discipline. 

With  a  force  inadequate  to  qoell 
the  emeute,  M.  Arago  was  compiled 
to  look  on  and  behold  losses  irrepars- 
ble  to  art  and  science,  inflicted  by  a 
blind  and  infuriate  mob.  He  de- 
spatched one  of  his  subaltema  (a 
brother  of  M.  Montalivet)  to  repre- 
sent at  head  quarters  what  was  g<Mng 
on,  and  to  demand  a  reinforcement. 
No  reinforcement  came*  and  Arago 
became  assured  of  what  he  had  pre- 
viously suspected,  that  the  emeate 
was  connived  at  by  the  govenuBeat 
for  sinister  purposes.  He  was  still 
more  confirmed  in  this  imprfiWM.wi 
when  he  was  told  that  distingaislied 
persons  were  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
nood  discouraging  the  National  Guards 
frt>m  interfering^  with  the  people.  He 
was  assured  in  particular  that  M. 
Thiers*  then  one  of  the  under  secre- 
taries of  state*  was  seen  walking  roond 
the  ruins  with  a  gratified  look*  and  a 
smile  on  his  lips. 

The  cathedral  itself  was  now  me- 
naced.    Some  persons  had  fpX  upon 
the  roof*  apparently  with  the  intentloii 
of  knocking  down  the  stone  cross  with 
which  it  was   surmounted.      Mean- 
while a  part  ofthe  mob  had  come  rcMmd 
to  the  front  gate,  which  they  were  in 
the  act  of  forcing*  with  the  view  of 
destroying  the  contents  of  the  dmrdi, 
and  attacking  a  partv  of  the  niatli 
legion  which  occupiea  it,   under  M . 
de  8chonen.     M.  Arago,  seeing  the 
impending  ruin*  and  trembling  for  the 
precious  objects  of  art  and  rdics  of 
antiquity  within*  left  his  troop,  whiek 
was  stationed  in  an  adjacent  street, 
and  traversing  the  crowd*  whom  his 
tall  form   overtopped  by  the  head* 
rushed  amongst   tne   foremosl    and, 
pointinff  at  Uie  cross,  ezdaimed: — 
*<  Behold    that    cross   which    shakes 
under  the  blows  of  the  destroyers! 
Its  height  alone  makes  it  seen  small. 
It  is  in  realitv  an  enormous  mass  of 
stone.     Would  you  await  its  fall  in 
the  midst  of  yon*  bringinff  with  tt«  aa 
it  wiU*  the  stone  balnstraoe  below  it  ? 
Away,  away*  or  I  swear  to  you  that 
to-night  your  children  and  your 
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tkit,  h$  hinwilf  Middenly  rttrateoi 
oKSaig  n  BppnnAOo  offHght  inhia 

TW  crowd*  infiseted  with  the  fear 
thgf  m  auintfBilad  br  one  whose 
thty  did  Boi  diNiot»  and  whoM 
the/  rwpected,  precipi- 
Mrijfled  m  aivcrjr  dbeetioB.  In  a 
Aiago  lad  his  tioop  into  the 
thay  daaartgwig  and  ooonpied 
aMireach  to  the  church. 
Oa  lie  oooaaioa  of  the  disturbances 
wkirh  took  place  in  Paris  on  the  5th 
aad  6lh  Jane,  18S2,  a  meeting  of  the 
acabara  of  the  opposition  was  held  at 
(ht  lasidance  of  LafittOf  at  which  it 
m  laaolyed  to  aand  a  deputation  to 
th»kiMaltheTaiUeriaa»  Parsed  with 
to  him  that  the  existing 
the  Mood  of  the  peo- 
^,  wUeh  Aen  flowed  in  the  streets 
<f  tW  opitalt  were  the  miserable  oon- 
mt^moem  of  the  policy  adopted  by 
tW  govcnunent  ever  since  the  rero- 
ifttaoa  of  IBSQp  and  to  supplicate  him 
to  cAaaoe  hia  counsels.     This  depu- 

of  Arago,  O'DiUon 
BdEbre  their  ar. 
ntalatlha  palaee,  thereroltwas  in 
•  mai  dagpaa  ooelled.  Admitted  to 
Ar  cabinet  of  Louis  Philippe  he  re- 
cpfvwl  then  with  his  usual  frankness 
ad  eor^alitj.  They  represented 
tbiiaow  that  the  victory  was  gained^ 
4t  lime  Ibr  the  exercise  of  clemency 
Hoachad ;  that  the  occasion  was 
4iuaiable  fiir  the  oorrection  of  past 
<nas»t  that  the  moment  at  which 
tb  laa  trioauibed  over  disorder  was 
»  Mag  one  nt  a  dumge  of  system, 
^  aoeaaritT  of  which  was  j^nerally 
i^Miied ;  that  the  popularity  of  the 
Tgwa  Imd  been  ouuyrouuaea,  party 
Utrvdi  cxcitedt  ctTif  discord  awak* 
•aai.  afl  which  were  oonsequenees  of 
^  ijslam  of  Tiadidive  rigour  which 
Wbeeaponued. 

IVa  ansarr  of  the  king  vindicated 
-b  iniicy  of  his  advisers*  and  threw 
«  ma  factious,  and  on  the  opposition 
^Wi— Jn^  tha  blame  of  the  evils 
*hich  SMned.  Arago  replied  in  Ian* 
to  be  mistaken,  that  his 
was  taken  not  to  accept 

jadsr  such  a  government. 

iruShm  Baifoi  waa  uttering  a  like 
■nriaffuliutt  whan  the  kin^,  interrupt- 
-^  kirn,  and  atvikina  him,  with^  a 
•"»Mb  gestuia>  on  toe  knee,  saSdt 
'  M.  Bamc  I  do  not  accept  your  re- 
k<*Mionofofii«.-* 


On  the  departure  of  the  deputation 
the  king  observed  to  one  of  his  inti- 
mate fnends,  who  waited  in  an  ad* 
joining  rooan — **IL  Barrot  was  sen- 
tenUous  and  gentle ;  M.  Lafitte^  so- 
lemn; and  M.  Arago»  extreme^  p4i9t- 

M.  Arago  was  elected  for  the  first 
time  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  m 
10S1»  by  the  electoral  collese  of  Ua 
native  place,  Perpignan.  lie  imme* 
diately  took  his  pboe  among  the  party 
of  the  extreme  left,  which  represented 
opinions  as  republican  as  was  oompa- 
uole  with  a  seat  in  the  Chamber. 
When  this  party,  before  the  following 
general  election,  issued  the  manifesto 
to  the  electors^  since  known  by  the 
name  of  the  *' comte-rendue»*'  which 
was  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
party,  Arago^  who  had  signed  that 
doeumentf  ranked  himselt  with  his 
friends^  Dnpont  de  TEure  and  Lafitte, 
in  irreooncueable  enmitv  with  the  go- 
vernment, to  which  he  nas  ever  since 
ofiered  the  moot  persevering  and  un- 
tiring  opposition.  Among  nis  parlia- 
mentary speeches*  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  successful  was  that  di- 
rected against  the  fortificaticms  of  Pa- 
ris* and  more  especially  against  those 
detached  forts  which  have  been  erected 
outside  the  fiirtifications*  in  such  posi- 
tions as  to  command  every  egress  Dnom 
the  city. 

In  1837,  when  a  coalition  was  at- 
tempted between  different  sections  of 
the  opposition  in  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties, and  an  effort  was  prepared  to 
resist  the  corrupt  influences  or  govern- 
ment  at  the  elections,  Araso  was,  by 
common  consent,  associated  with  La- 
fitte  and  Di^Mut  de  I'Eoie  to  repre- 
sent the  democratic  party.  The  com- 
bined weight  of  these  three  names  waa 
relied  on  as  a  tower  of  strength.  The 
dynastic  opposition  was  to  be  invited 
to  a  coalition.  If  it  should  accede,  a 
party  would  be  formed  against  which 
no  ministry  could  stand.  If  not,  no 
opposition  could  prevail  which  should 
be  deprived  of  these  names.  A  com- 
mittee was  ultimately  formed  to  act 
upon  the  elections  tlut>uffh  the  press* 
of  which  Arago  was  a  leacOng  member ; 
and  although  the  fusion  of  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  opposition  was  found  im- 
practicable* much  was  done  to  aug- 
ment the  Liberal  party.  Arago  ob- 
tained a  double  return,  being  clect4)d 
by  two  separate  colleges. 

The  ultra-Radical  part  which  Arago 
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has  played  in  the  Chamber,  and  the  un- 
reUzing  and  virulent  spirit  of  his  op- 
position to  goYernment  nave,  in  some 
measare,  impaired  the  benefits  which 
the  nation  and  the  government  might 
have  derived  from  eminent  talents. 
His  speech  on  the  establishment  of 
railways  in  France^  and  that  against 
the  undue  weight  given  to  classical 
studies  in  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion were  each  marked  with  a  certain 
irritating  spirit,  dogniatic,  and  offen- 
sively aggressive,  which,  setting  at  de- 
fiance alarge  section  of  the  Chamber, 
obstructed  the  influence  of  the  lucid 
and  practical  views  which  he  advanced, 
and  which,  if  presented  in  a  different 
spirit,  could  not  have  failed  to  produce 
a  profound  impression. 

Araffo  derives  much  power  in  the 
senate  oy  his  renown  as  a  savant.  A 
certain  prestige  attaches  tohis  presence, 
which,  when  he  rises  to  speak,  represses 
every  murmur.  No  noisy  marks, 
whether  of  assent  or  dissent,  are 
heard.  A  respectful  silence  is  observed 
equidly  by  friend  and  foe.  Every 
eountenance,  leaning  forward,  is  marked 
with  an  unequivocal  expression  of  at- 
tentive curiosity.  Every  ear  inclines, 
greedy  for  his  words.  His  lofty  sta- 
ture, nis  hair  curled  and  flowing,  his 
fine  southern  head,  command  the  au- 
dience. In  the  muscular  |>lav  of  his 
noble  front,  in  which  the  wrinkles  ap- 
pear and  disappear  like  the  ripple  on 
the  ocean,  there  are  indications  of  ha- 
bits of  meditation  and  power  of  will. 

A  mind  so  organized  could  not  have 
resigned  itself,  in  the  actual  condition 
of  society  in  France,  to  the  tranquil  la- 
bours of  the  observatory  or  the  study. 
Versatile  in  its  endowments,  it  would 
yearn  for  action  afler  the  quietude  of 
studv.  The  agitation  of  human  affairs 
would  be  sought  afler,  as  a  contrast  to 
the  solemnity  and  repose  presented  by 
the  rolling  orbs  or  the  firmament. 
The  tempest  of  the  forum  would  be 
welcomed  after  the  silent  grandeur  of 
nature. 

Although  he  derives  as  much  of  his 
DOwer  from  the  intensity  of  passion  as 
from  the  prestige  of  his  science,  he  can- 
not confront  an  adverse  assembly  with 
that  towering  superiority  which  marks 
the  great  orator.  He  cannot  behold 
the  tempestuous  movements  of  the  as- 
sembled people,  and  the  outbursts  of 
opposition,  with  the  scornful  indiffe- 
rence of  Mirabeau.  An  unfavourable 
reception  would  chill  the  fervoiur  of 


his  inspiration,  iiid  relax  thevigoor 
of  hb  soul.  HajmHy,  he  is  not  ex- 
posed to  such  trials.  He  is  listened 
to,  generally,  by  those  who  love  to  hear 
and  comprehend  him. 

It  is  related  by  one  who  knows  him, 
that  one  fine  evening  in  spring,  walk- 
ing with  his  family  in  the  garden  of 
the  observatory,  ne  alludM  to  the 
subject  on  whidi  he  intended  to  speak 
the  next  day  in  the  chamber,  and  men- 
tioned the  observations  he  intended  to 
make.  He  rehearsed,  in  a  manner, 
his  intended  speech. 

"  The  question  to  be  discnssed,**  isji 
a  fHend,  who  was  present  on  the  ocosp 
sion,  **  was  the  Tuidication  of  the  people 
from  the  contempt  manifested  towards 
them  by  the  aristocracy,  by  showtac  tbt 
extent  to  which  the  people  have  mm 
the  means  of  adrancmg  the  soinost, 
enumerating  the  great  men  who  hart 
arisen  among  them.  Carried  awa;  by 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  tnbject 
filled  him,  Arago  rose  gradnallr  from 
the  familiar  tone  in  which  he  had  begin, 
and  became  more  and  more  aninatcd 
and  sublime.  I  fancy  atUl,  wbso  I  bo> 
hold  the  elevated  terrace  of  the  gardfo 
which  overlooks  Paris,  that  I  soo  hit 
Ull  ^gar%,  like  an  Arab  chief,  with  brad 
nnooTered  and  arm  extended,  Ib^m  tjt 
full  of  fire,  his  hair  agitated  by  the  wind, 
his  fine  forehead  lit  by  the  red  rayt  of 
the  setting  sun.  No ;  never  was  aspect 
more  majestic — never  did  man  clocbo 
his  thonehts  in  terms  more  nobk  and 
more  solemn,  f  et,  the  next  daj  1 
went  to  hear  him  in  the  Chamber  deliTcr 
the  intended  speech,  and  ooald  scarcdj 
recofpuse  the  individual  of  the  preceding 
evenrng,  so  sensible  did  he  appear  to 
the  murmurs  with  which  his  aUusions  to 
the  people  were  received  by  the  sprinli- 
ling  of  aristocrats  in  the  Chamber." 

It  may  be  asked  why,  if  Araco  he 
a  republican  in  spirit,  be  should  nib- 
mit  to  the  conditions  which  a  seat  in 
the  Chamber  under  the  monarchy  of 
J  ulv  requires? 

lo  say  that  Arago  is  a  republican  19 
not  strictly  true.  Like  hia  Ute  firiend, 
Lafitte,  and  like  Dupont  de  TEore,  and 
others  of  the  same  section  of  the 
Chamber,  it  is  not  that  he  believes  at 
this  moment  possible  a  ffreat  European 
republican  state,  but  ne  thinks  that 
republicanism  is  the  centra,  tovanb 
which  European  states  are  gravitating, 
and  into  which,  in  the  fnlneM  of  time, 
they  will  succt*!«ively  fall,  and  that 
France  will  be  the  first     He  regard* 
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rwfMiblksiaMm  At  the  most  exalted  form 
i4  iW  BMit  adTaoccd  ctrilisatioD. 

Whra  we  eonnder  liow  prone  men 
'/trioice  and  letters  are»  when  they 
tmreat  poiitkml  station  and  inflaence, 
to  prottrate  tbemieWes  at  the  steps  of 
tbtioei,  and  exhibit  subserviency  to 
MuMtfial  power,  and  what  eomplai- 
%irt  spologiits  despotism  everywhere 
iidi  IB  them«  we  cannot  too  mneh  ad- 
nire  the  tfknt  of  independence  with 
vUchArago  has  rendmd  himself  an 
^tnptioB  to  this  formola,  so  deroga- 
mrr  to  the  dignity  of  mind*  And  in 
kii'cMS  the  temptation  was  even 
xmiiT  than  it  is  wont  to  be«  for  his 
tinre  wss  alUpowerful  at  a  time  when 
*<ie  •oTctvign*  recently  seated  on  his 
>v  sail  unsteady  throne»  without  the 
«ppurt  of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  or 
nsl,  itood  in  need  of  the  countenance 
of  tWshitoeracy  of  intellect.  Arago, 
\i  ronpUant,  might  have  obtained  from 
tW  mraltT  of  the  barricades  every- 


thing which  could  ^tify  his  ambition. 
He  accepted  nothmg,  but  preserved 
his  dignity  and  independence. 

Arago  nib  a  oonsiaerable  number  of 
public  functions,  most  of  which  are 
elective,  and  some  unsalaried.  He  is 
Director  of  the  Observatory,  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  perpe- 
tual Secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Member  of  the  Superior 
Council  of  the  Polytechnic  School, 
Member  of  the  Council-General  of  the 
Seine,  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Health,  Colonel  in  the  National  Guwrd, 
Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
amVCommander  in  the  Lesion  of  Ho- 
nour. He  has  been  electea  also  a  oor- 
respondinff  member  of  most  of  the 
principal  Teamed  societies  of  Europe, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
England,  had  the  civic  honours  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  corporations  of 
Edinburgh  and  G 
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FLOW  ESS. 

Ye  are  the  Scriptures  of  the  Earth, 
Sweet  flowers,  fair  and  frail ; 

A  sermon  speaks  in  every  bud 
That  woos  the  summer  gale. 

Ye  lift  your  heads  at  early  morn. 

To  greet  the  sunny  ray. 
And  cast  your  fragrance  forth  to  praise 

The  Lord  of  night  and  day. 

Sown  in  tha  damp  and  cheerless  earth» 

Ye  slumber  for  a  while. 
Then  waken  unto  glorious  life. 

And  bid  creation  smile. 

Thus  when  within  the  darksome  tomb 

Our  mortal  frame  shall  lie. 
The  soul,  freed  from  the  bonds  of  sin. 

Shall  join  the  choir  on  high. 


E.  J.  G.  P. 
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STRAUSS*    LBBBN   JE8IJ.* 


Though  well  aware  that  the  British 
periodical  press  has  hitherto  preserved* 
almost  without  exception*  a  marked  si- 
leoce  upoQ  the  subject  of  this  noto- 
rious work*  we  ourselves  feel  no  hesita- 
tion in  breaking  through  the  general 
reserve.  That  cautious  policy  which 
seeks  to  prevent  disagreeable  contro- 
Tersies*  by  neglecting  the  strokes  which 
were  meant  to  provoke  them*  Mm* 
mends  itself  neither  to  our  feelings 
nor  to  our  judgments ;  and  seems  as 
inconsistent  wiw  the  dictates  of  pru- 
dence as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  instmct 
of  oourage.  We  can  well  understand 
how  an  anxious  fear  of  giving  greater 
publicity  to  dangerous  objections  by 
unnecessary  replies*  and  a  hope  that 
the  flame  of  infidelitv*  if  it  meet  with 
no  external  vent*  will  soon  be  smother- 
ed in '  its  own  smoke  and  ashes*  have 
combined*  in  this  as  in  some  other 
oases,  to  check  the  movements  of  the 
friends  of  Christianity.  But  we  sus- 
pect that  some  mixtures  of  cowardice 
and  sloth  assist  in  giving  more  than 
due  weiffht  to  the  mfluence  of  these 
honourable  motives ;  and  we  are  con- 
vinced that  whatever  principles  have 
led  to  this  over-cautious  course  of  con- 
duct* those  principles  are  fundament- 
ally erroneous*  and  that  conduct  un- 
becoming and  impolitic.  We  consult 
ill  for  ourselves  and  others*  when  we 
prefer  the  stagnation  of  indolent  acqui- 
escence to  the  salutary  agitation  of  dis- 
pute. **  These  waters  must  be  troubled 
Defore  they  can  exert  their  virtues.** 
In  this  mixed  and  disordered  state  of 
things*  it  is  the  wise  arrangement  of 
Providence  that  human  imperfections 
shall  compensate  and  counterbalance 
one  another.  The  captious  question- 
ing of  a  petulant  scepticism  are  need- 
ful to  stimulate  us  to  the  prosecution 
of  remote  and  difficult  inquiries*  where 
the  mere  generous  love  of  knowledge 
would  hardly  suSce  to  rouse  our  cnri- 
osity*  or  overcome  our  indolence.  Nor 
can  any  one  who  looks  back  upon  the 
literature  of  the  Ust  two  centuries* 
fail  to  perceive  what  rich  accessions  to 


religious  science  are  the  trophies  of  thst 
conflict  of  free  opinion*  in  whidi  the  bat- 
tle of  Christiani^  was  then  fought  sad 
won.  It  were  vain  to  suppose  that  any- 
thing truly  valuable  can  be  reached  bj 
any  other  path  than  that  of  toil  and  ha- 
zard. The  intellectual  soil  resemblei 
the  material*  and  the  curse  which  isupon 
bo>h  may  be  turned  in  the  same  waj 
into  a  blessing— 


EMid  Ikeileni 
MoTit  agroc,  carta 
Noe  kifptra  gnrl 


tUbb  Tolait,  pctmuqat  pv 


In  truth  it  is  most  likely  that*  hj 
this  course  of  timid  reserve*  we  shaU 
only  for^o  the  advantages*  and  es- 
cape none  of  the  considerable  dan- 
gers of  a  free  discussion.  Those  wbo 
have  zeal  and  curiosity  enonrh  for  th« 
vigorous  prosecution  of  aucn  studtec 
can  readily  supply  themselves  from 
the  infidel  German  literature*  either  ia 
the  original*  which  is  daily  beconuog 
more  and  more  accessible  to  the  educat- 
ed class  in  England*  or  in  the  mor« 
convenient  form  of  Frendi  translations 
and  rifacdmeiUos.  We  believe  that 
Continental  scepticism  is  in  this  waj 
making  Urge  thouffh  silent  progress  in 
many  mincU  which  ought  to  he  tbe 
guides  of  others.  We  have  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Ward*  an  onimpeacb- 
able  witness*  for  the  extennve  demand 
which  prevaib  in  London  for  the 
Leben  Jetu ;  and  one  can  hardly  sbat 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  ill-starred 
movement  which  has  carried  him*  and 
so  many  of  his  friends*  into  Popcrv, 
has  been  the  result  of  a  strooff  reviu- 
sion  from  an  infidelitv  which  they  saw 
spreading  all  around  them*  without 
any  rational  check  provided*  and  under 
which  thev  felt  their  own  convict  ions 
insensibly  beginning  to  be  submerged. 
Nor  are  tie  educated  the  only  dais  in 
danger.  Those  who  have  neither  will 
nor  means  to  understand  the  argu- 
ments and  criticism  of  the  learned 
i^Kwtlee  of  Pantheism*  can  yet  under- 
stand that  arguments  and   criticism 


*  Das  Leben  Jesu,  Kritisch  bearbeiut  von  Dr.  David  F.  Strasss.  2  vols.  8vi». 
Tnbhigen  :  1840. 
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there  are  employed  by  men  of  n^mes 
strong  enough  to  eonjure  with*  in 
support  of  conolonons  which  tiiey 
would  gladly  beliere  true— arguments 
and  oriticism  which  they  easily  sur- 
mise to  be  unanswerable^  and  which 
they  know  that  their  clergy  have  not 
answered;  nay,  as  far*  at  least,  as 
Strauss  is  concerned,  eyen  the  mere 
Eogltsh  reader  has  been  charitably 
furnished  with  some  means  of  appre- 
ciadoff  the  nature  of  his  reasonings, 
and  tne  boldness  of  his  conclusions ; 
one  who  has  some  claims  to  the  ohiu 
racters  of  both  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man, has  thrown  the  substance  of  the 
Lebn  Jesu  into  the  form  of  a  popular 
set  of  lectures,*  by  far  more  intelligi* 
ble  than,  if  not  quite  as  profound  as, 
tbe  original.  And  another,!  who 
has  but  slender  claims  to  either  cha- 
ricter,  has  published,  in  a  cheap  peo- 
ple's edition,  a  miserable  attempt  at  a 
translation  of  it,  not  much  less  un- 
iotelligible  than  the  original,  to  the 
workmen  of  Birmingham,  for  whom 
it  seems  piously  designed.  Nor  has 
this  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  the  public,  which  are  now 
pressbg  enough  to  induce  a  respec- 
table Unitarian  publisher  to  supply 
them  with  %  better  and  more  com- 
plete translation  of  a  book,  which 
engages  to  lay  Jesus  once  more  in  his 
sepolehre,  and  wedge  a  ponderous 
stone  of  German  dulness  in  tbe  mouth. 
An,  tben,  roust  allow  that  the  time  for 
silence,  if  ever  there  were  such  a  time, 
has  now  passed ;  and  we  feel  ourselves 
justified  on  entering,  without  further 
excuse,  upon  our  proposed  review, 
from  which,   we«  trust,  that   it  will 

Sipear  that  this  formidable  spectre  of 
ythicism  owes,  like  other  bugbears, 
more  than  half  its  terrors  to  the  dark- 
ness,  and  resolves  itself,  upon  a  close 
inspection,  into  a  few  worn-out  rags 
of  scepticism  with  which  we  have  been 
long  familiar. 

The  work  of  Strauss,  at  its  first  ap- 
pearance, produced  a  great  sensation 
throughout  Ehirope,  and  friends  and 


foes  seemed  almost  equallv  dazzled  by 
the  originality  and  erudition  of  the 
author.  After  some  time,  however, 
as  men's  eyes  grew  more  accustomed 
to  the  new  luminary,  it  began  to  be 
perceived  that  the  originality  of  his 
conceptions,  and  the  profundity  of 
his  learning,  had  both  been  consider- 
ably exaggerated.  His  learning  ap- 
pears little  more  than  what  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  modem  com- 
mentaries is  abundantly  sufficient  to 
supply ;  and  his  originality  (if  origi- 
nality it  can  be  called)  consists  princi- 
pally in  the  plainness  with  which  he 
has  enunciated  what  others  had  long 
been  conveying  under  cover  of  a  meta- 
physic  jargon,  and  in  the  phlegmatic 
patience  with  which  he  has  pursued 
the  application  of  his  system  into  all 
the  minuteness  of  detail.  For  the 
plainness  with  which  he  has  spoken 
out,  and  the  courage  with  which  be 
has  grappled  with  the  phenomena  in 
detail,  he  deserves  respect  and  grati- 
tude. It  was  useful  that  the  true  re- 
sults of  that  work  of  havoc,  which  had 
been  going  on  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  should  be  drawn  together, 
and  exhibited  in  one  view.  "  He  lifted," 
says  Quinet,  ''like  Antony,  the  robe  of 
Csesar ;  and  every  one  could  recognize 
in  this  great  body  the  blows  which  he  had 
ffiven  in  secret."  Let  us  see,  then,  bow 
Strauss'  theory  follows  easily  from  the 
premises  of  his  predecessors. 

"  A  Jove  FaiNciPiuM.**  The  source 
of  all  is  Pantheism — the  identification 
of  the  deity  with  the  universe ;  whether 
that  universe  be  contracted  with  Fichte 
into  an  £go,  or  expanded  with  Schel- 
ling  into  a  Non-Ego,  or  poised  with 
Hgggl  upon  the  balance  between  the 
two.  From  this,  which,  in  plain  spoken 
English,  would  be  called  Atheism  (for 
it  certainly  is  the  denial  of  all  that 
honest  men  were  hitherto  understood 
to  mean  by  the  term  God),  results  an 
absolute  necessity  for  expunging  from 
all  authentic  records  of  history  the 
traces  of  miracle  or  revelation.  They 
are  indissolubly  connected  with    the 


*  German  Antisnpernaturalism,  Six  Lectures  on  Strauss'  Life  of  Jesus,  by 
Philip  Harwood. 

t  The  Life  of  Jesus,  by  Dr.  David  F.  Strauss,  translated  from  the  German. 
4  vols.  Hetherington  :  1S42.  The  statement  on  the  title  page,  that  the  translation 
i«  made  from  the  German,  is  a  lie,  for  such  works  generally  have  the  family  signa- 
tore  of  their  great  ancestor.  It  was  made,  most  probably,  from  the  French,  by 
some  one  ignorant  alike  of  the  language  and  of  the  subject. 
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ideas  of  a  real  God  and  a  real  Pro?i- 
dence :  nor  could  the  human  mind  re- 
pose in  calm  consciousneas  of  its  own 
self-sufficiency  till  these  bold  intruders 
had  been  expelled.     It  was  evident* 
therefore*  to  all  philosophers*  that  the 
difficulties  presented  bj  the  Jewish  and 
Christian   Scriptures  must*    in  some 
waj  or  other*  be  surmounted.     Now 
here  the  old  coarse  waj  of  the  English 
and   French  infidels*  who  accounted 
for  every  thing  in  religion  by  fraud* 
forgery*  and  falsification*  •  though  vi- 
gorously attempted  in  the  Wolfenbut- 
tel  Fragments,*  was  soon  found  badly 
calculated  for  the  German  meridian.  It 
was  vulgar  and  clumsy*  and  worn  alrea- 
dy too  threadbare  to  stand  long  amongst 
a  learned  and  inquisitive  people.     Be- 
sides* the  despotic  policv  of  the  Ger- 
man states  made  it  needful  to  preserve 
some  decent  shew  of  external  respect 
for  Revelation;  and  the  Deists  and 
Pantheists  could  not  afford  to  forego 
their  hopes  of  lucrative  employment  in 
the  Christian  Church.     Tney  struok, 
therefore*  into  another  path,  not  abso- 
lutely indeed  new   itself  (for   what  is 
new  under  the  sun  ?)  but  still  not  quite 
worn  out*  and  in  every  way  preferable 
to  the  former.      This  was  the  method 
of  the  Naturalists,      The  genuineness 
of  the  Scriptures  was  not  questioned ; 
still  less*  the  honesty  of  the  authors. 
But  the  miraculous  -character  of  the 
facts  related  was  wholly  denied.     The 
narrators*  it  was  said*  related  the  facts 
as  they  really  appeared  to  them ;  but 
then  they  appeared  to  them  far  other 
than  they  really  were.     Here  it  was 
needful  to  invoke*  at  every  turn*  she 
wild  genius  of  Oriental  poetry,  and 
the  imaginative  spirit  of  the  Oriental 
character;   yet  it  was  not  doubted 
that*  with  such  potent  helps*  the  whole 
bright   mass    of  scriptural    miracles 
might  soon  be  reduced  to  the  dark  and 
heavy  calx  of  strange  but  natural  oc- 
currences.    The  promised  discovery 
was  hopeful*  and  the  learned  world  of 
Germany  soon  rushed  into  the  pursuit 
with  all  their  strong-scented  and  long- 
winded  keenness.      It  was  not  enough 
to  deal  with  generals.     Such  men  as 
Semler*  Paulus*  Gabler  let  us  know 


that  they  **  could  certainly  divine  f 
and  detect,  in  eirerj  seeming  particular 
miracle*  the  precise  natural  phenome. 
non  which  had  worn  to  the  exdted 
fancies  of  the  spectators  or  historisoi 
the  semblance  of  a  supernatural  inter- 
position.    The  press  soon  grosned  be- 
neath the  weighty  results  of  their  in- 
quiries ;  but  the  public,  first  startled* 
and  then  amused,  began  soon,  u  the 
discoveries  turned  into  a  ioke  and  the 
joke  grew  stale  by  repetition*  to  fed 
itself  sick  of  their  lucabrationa.    The 
Bible  had  been  stretched  upon  the 
rack*  and  all  the  forces  of  critical  tor- 
ture employed   to  make  it  deny  the 
Faith;  yet*  after  all*  iU  tormcnton 
had  been  baffled*  and*  what  was  worse, 
baffled   miserably   and    ridicnloittly. 
*<  All  that  was  narrow***  says  Quioel, 
"  in  this  system  speedily  became  ridi- 
culous in  its  application*  for  it  b  easier 
to  deny  the  gospel*  than  to  reduce  it 
to  the  standard  of  a  manual  of  practi- 
cal philosophy.    The  pen  which  wrote 
the  '  Provinciales**  would  be  necesMrt 
to  lav  bare  the  strange  consequences 
of  this  theology.      According  to  it* 
conclusions*  the  Tree  of  good  and  of 
eril  is  nothing  but  a  veoomous  plant, 
probably   a    Manchineel  tree*  under 
which  our   first  parents  fell  asleep. 
The  shining  face  of  Moses  oo  the 
heights  of  Sinai,  was  tKe  natural  re- 
sult  of   electricity.     The    vision  of 
Zachariah  was  effected  by  the  smoke  of 
the  chandeliers  in  the  Temple;  th« 
Magian  kings,  with  their  offerinffs  of 
myrrh,  of  gold,  and  of  incense,  Uiree 
wandering    merchants  who    brought 
some  glittering  tinsel  to  the  child  of 
Bethlehem ;  thestarjirhich  went  before 
them*  a  servant  bearing  a  flambeaux ; 
the  angels  in  the  scene  of  the  lempta> 
tion,  a  caravan  traversing  the  dcecrt 
laden  with  provisions ;  the  two  ang>fl« 
in  the  tomb*  clothed  in  white  linen,  sn 
illusion  caused  by  a  linen  garmtrnt ; 
the  Transfiguration*  a  storm."    The 
cold  dull  fictions,  thus  substituted  fK* 
the  Bible  narratives*  were*  indeed,  too 
monstrous  to  be  believed,  too  cIudat 
to  be  admired*  and  almost  too  heggartr 
to  be  laughed  at ;  and  no  one  oc>uU 
help  feeling  that*  by  a  certain  sinister 


*  They  were  **  Fragments,**  published  by  Lessing,  said  to  have  been  foond  in  tb< 
library  at  Wolfenbuttel,  and  attributed  to  a  Dr.  Reimanu.    The  author  purtord 
a  plsn  which  had  been  chalked  out  by  Morgan,  in  England,  and  resolved  revcAlcO  ^ 
religion  into  a  system  of  deliberate  imposture. 
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dexteritjt  the  Rationalists  had  every- 
where succeeded  in  retaining,  and  even 
augmenting,  whatever  was  improbable 
in  the  physical  strangeness  of  the  events 
on  the  one  side,  and  getting  rid  of  the 
compensating  probability  of  a  moral 
fitness  upon  the  other.  Supernatural 
miracles  are  improbable,  but  credible ; 
natural  miracles  are  a  mere  absurdity. 
They  substituted  for  a  history  of  mira- 
cles a  wild  romance,  in  which  all 
the  forces  supposed  are  indeed  natural, 
but  yet  the  strangest  and  most  singular 
combinations  of  those  forces  form  the 
tenor  of  every-day  occurrence. 

This  method  was,  therefore,  insen- 
sibly abandoned.  Inexorable  philoso- 
phy next  demanded  the  sacrifice  of  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
books  of  Scripture.  The  germ  of  fact 
was  found  sterile ;  it  was  hoped  that  a 
germ  of  ideas  would  prove  more  pro- 
ductive. But  ideas  cannot  grow  all 
at  once  into  a  history ;  and  to  allow 
the  requisite  time  for  such  a  develop- 
ment, the  Bible  narratives  must  be  re- 
moved to  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  periods  of  which  they  treat.  The 
new  method  was  called  the  System  of 
the  Mythic  Theory ;  and  it  was  sug- 
gested by  the  eminent  success  with 
which  that  theory  bad  been  applied  by 
Ottfried  Miller  to  the  Fables  of  the 
Greek  Mythology.  A  myth  is  a  reli- 
gious idea,  embodied  so  spontaneously 
w  a  miraculous  legend,  that  the  very 
inventors  believe  it  true  at  the  moment 
that  they  are  framing  it.  This  is  a 
process  so  remote  from  the  trains  of 
thought  which  prevail  where  manners 
are  civilized  and  religion  is  rational, 
that  one  feels  some  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving it.  Undoubtedly,  however,' 
the  thing  is  possible ;  but  only  possi- 
ble under  certain  peculiar  conditions. 
Where  the  reason  is  so  little  disci- 
plined, as  in  children  and  half-savages, 
as  hardly  to  distinguish  between  mere 
guess  and  inference,  the  passions  strong 
and  strongly  excited,  the  fancy  ardent 
and  unrestrained,  and  the  conceptions 
of  Divine  agents  mean  and  base  enough 
for  the  mind  to  make  itself  familiar 
whh  their  motives,  and  imagine  their 
probable  conduct  as  freely  as  its  own — 
under  such  conditions  it  is»  doubtless, 
possible  that  genuine  myths  may  be 
even  rapidly  developed.  But  all  these 
conditions  must  concur.  The  reason- 
ing powers  must  be  wholly  undisciplin- 
ed, the  passions  exeited  with  an  ear* 


nest  longing  for  the  truth  of  some  such 
thing  as  the  legend  supplies,  the  fancy 
wildly  predominant,  and  the  sense  of 
disproportion  between  God  and  man 
almost  wholly  lost.  Even  then  the 
myth  will  only  be  received  by  others 
in  proportion  as  it  expresses  their  own 
tastes  and  feelings,  suited  to  them  by 
arbitrary  modifications,  or  else  unhesi- 
tatingly rejected ;  while  neither  be- 
lievers nor  unbelievers  will  ever  dream 
of  making  its  reception  or  rejection  a 
question  of  external  evidence.  To 
suppose  a  question  of  evidence  raised, 
is  to  suppose  reason  called  in ;  and 
that  were  to  strangle  the  mythic  feel- 
ing at  its  birth.  A  pretty  illustration, 
which  Strauss  has  borrowed  from 
Muller,  will  place  the  idea  of  a  myth 
in  a  clearer  light  than  could  be 
shed  upon  it  by  any  abstract  defini- 
tion :— . 

'*  In  the  Festivals  of  Apollo  men  play- 
ed ordinarily  upon  the  lyre,  and  the  piety 
of  the  faithful  was  desirous  of  seeing  in 
the  god  the  author  and  inventor  of  the 
harmony.  la  Phrygia,  on  the  contrary, 
the  music  of  the  flute  was  national,  and 
attributed  in  the  same  manner  to  the 
native  genius,  Marsyas.  The  ancient 
Greeks  felt  that  one  of  these  kinds  of 
music  was  essentially  opposed  to  the 
other.  Apollo  would  detest  the  flat, 
whistling  souqd  of  the  flute,  and  conse* 
quently  bate  Marsyas.  That  was  not 
enough :  it  was  necessary  he  should  tri- 
umph over  Marsyas,  in  order  that  the 
Greeks,  who  played  on  the  lyre,  might 
consider  their  god's  instrument  the  best. 
But  why  should  the  unfortunate  Phry- 
gian be  flayed  ?  Here  we  see  the  origin 
of  the  myth.  Near  the  Castle  of  Ce- 
leenae,  in  Phrygia,  in  a  cavern  from 
whence  rushes  a  river  or  torrunt  called 
Marsyas,  was  suspended  a  leathern  bot- 
tle, which  the  Phrygians  called  the  bot- 
tle 'of  Marsyas  ;  \ot  Marsyas,  like  the 
Silenus  of  the  Greeks,  was  a  demi-god, 
personifying  the  exuberance  of  the 
juices  of  nature.  When,  therefore,  a 
Greek  or  a  Phrygian,  instructed  in  the 
Grecian  schools,  perceived  the  bottle, 
he  saw  desfly  how  Marsyas  had  died, 
for  there  his  skin,  in  the  form  of  a  lea- 
thern bottle,  was  still  suspended  from 
the  cavern.    Apollo  had  flayed  him." 

Such  myths  commonly  take  the  form 
of  wild  hypotheses,  invented,  like  the 
romances  of  imaginative  children,  to 
harmonize  or  account  for  facts,  or 
sufmosed  facts. 

Famished,  then,  by  previous  la- 
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boarera  with  the  Mythic  Theory^  and 
with  everything  necessary  for  its  com- 
plete application  to  the  gospels  (for 
others  had  applied  it  previoasly  to  the 
Old  Testament),  Dr.  Strauss  under- 
takes to  carry  it,  like  a  torch,  throogh 
the  temple  of  Christianity,  and  show 
us,  by  its  broad  and  steady  light,  in 
the  inmost  sanctuary  of  that  temple, 
the  mouldering  remains  of  Him  whom 
we  fondly  believed  to  have  triumphed 
over  death  and  corruption. 

The  skeleton  of  fact  which  Strauss 
is  content  to  recognize  as  true  in  the 
Gospel  history  is  simply  this— that 
Jesus  was  a  great  moral  teacher,  bap- 
tized by  John,  persecuted  by  the  Pha- 
risees, and  at  last  put  to  death.  The 
rest  of  the  narrative  is  pure  imagina- 
tion ;  and  the  source  of  its  details  is  to 
be  looked  for,  not  in  facts  mistaken  or 
misinterpreted,  but  in  the  popular  ideas 
of  the  Jews  concerning  tne  promised 
Messiah,  accommodated  to  Jesus  by 
the  ardent  faith  of  his  followers,  up- 
on the  supposition  of  his  having  been 
the  Messiah.  In  a  word,  his  theory 
is  this :— Tradition,  prophecy,  and  a 
thousand  nameless  causes  (into  which 
be  thinks  it  needless,  and  would  pro- 
Itably  find  it  inconvenient,  to  inquire 
too  minutely)  had  furnished  the  He- 
brews with  a  set  of  imaginative  pic- 
tures of  a  great  personage— the  Mes- 
siah^-who  was  to  be  all,  and  more 
than  all,  to  Israel,  that  their  greatest 
heroes  and  princes  had  been  in  the 
days  of  old.  To  these  pictures  every 
element  of  Jewish  thought  had  con- 
tributed its  various  hues  and  colours- 
patriotism  and  religion,  the  mysticism 
of  the  east,  and,  in  some  degree,  the 
philosophy  of  the  west,  but  especially 
the  wild  images  of  their  native  bards, 
and  the  legends  of  their  native  story ; 
and  all  together  contributed  to  pamt 
this  gay  vision  of  future  glories,  which 
hovered  in  the  fancy  of  a  people  im- 
patient to  believe  it  realized.  At  the 
time  of  Jesus*  appearance,  this  im- 
patience had  risen  to  its  height.  The 
popular  hope  could  wait  no  longer. 
The  awful  character  of  the  great 
teacher  produced  a  strong  impression 
upon  his  contemporaries;  and  these 
two  causes  combming,  and  insensibly 
modifying  one  another,  produced,  at 


some  later  period  (it  cannot  be  enody 
determined  when,  but  certwnly  not 
till  the  true  history  of  hb  life  bad 
been  forgotten),  that  rich  cycle  of 
mythic  l^ends,  which  have  invested 
the  Rabbi  of  Nazareth  with  the  dia- 
racter  and  attributes  of  the  prooiiaed 
Redeemer  of  Israel,  and  out  of  which 
our  present  gospels  have  been  eeoi- 
posed. 

We  could  not  propose  to  ourselves, 
in  such  an  essay  as  tbi%  to  give  the 
reader  any  thing  like  a  just  idea  of  all 
that  has  been  said,  or  may  be  said,  id 
refutation  of  this  absurd  and  boo- 
strous  theory.  There  is  a  verv  uie- 
ful  book,  called  «<  Voices  of  the 
Church,"  published  by  Dr.  Beard, 
of  Manchester,  which  every  one  who 
reads  Strauss,  should  read  also.  There 
are  also  some  valuable  remarks  m  the 
first  volume  of  ^  Milman's  Hitter;  of 
Christianity  j**  and  a  particular  a^p- 
ment  has  been  pressed  with  great  id- 
gennity  and  spirit  by  Dr.  Debbin,  in 
his  *<Tentamen  Anti-Stranssianaai.*' 
As  to  German  replies,  they  ar%  of 
course,  innumerable ;  hot  the  ttndrot 
will  probably  content  himself  with 
Tholuck*  and  Neander,t  thoqgh  the 
substance  of  the  former  aeens  princi- 
pally drawn  firom  Lardner  and  our 
English  apologists,  and  tb«  latter  b  a 
guide  not  always  safely  trusted. 

But,  though  the  neoetaary  limits  of 
this  article  forbid  any  lengthened  dis- 
quisition, we  shall  have  room  enough 
to  indicate  some  striking  objections  to 
the  whole  theory  in  general,  and  to 
give  an  instance  or  two  of  the  fntihty 
of  its  application  in  detaiL 

Set  aside,  then,  lor  a  nooeof ,  tht 
direct  evidence  for  the  genoineocss 
and  authenticity  of  the  soepela,  and 
assuredly  it  is  not  out  of  deference  to 
the  weaic  and  transparent  sophistry  of 
such  a  faint  attack  as  Strausa  has  made 
upon  them  in  s.  ziii.  of  hb  lotrodoc- 
tion,  that  we  consent  lor  a  mooBent  to 
such  a  course.  Make  the  date  of  the 
gospels  as  low  as  the  most  creduloui 
incredulity  can  suppose  it,  still  glsr- 
ing  difficulties  remain,  sufideot  iune 
would  think)  to  startle  even  pi^udice 
itself. 

A  myth  createt  no  ideas,  it  00I7 
embodies   them.     And   thb  tbeort, 


*  Glanbiiwrdigkoit  der  Evangolifichen  Ge»chirht«*.     8  aella;;c.     Haubwrg    I8>« 
t  Lohvn  J('»u.     Hamburir  •   IHtQ.     Third  edition. 
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which  seeks  for  the  ideas  of  the  Chris- 
tian mjthes  in  the  popular  legends 
and  creed  of  the  Jews*  where  can  it 
find  in  the  real*  or  even  the  surmised* 
depths  of  that  prolific  receptacle*  the 
notion  of  a  crucified  Messiah  and  a 
spiritual  kingdom  ?  These  are  crea- 
tions of  Christianity*  not  only  unde- 
rived  from  popular  Judaism*  but  abso- 
Intelj  opposed  to  it.  If  Jesus  was 
believed  at  first  to  be  the  Messiah*  it 
most  have  been  either  upon  rational 
evidence  forcing  conviction*  or  upon 
the  persuasion  that  he  had  fulfilled  and 
woi:dd  fulfil  the  popular  ideas  of  the 
Messiah.  If  upon  the  latter*  how 
came  the  belief  to  remain  even  i^er  he 
had  f(uled  to  fulfil  them ;  and  to  re- 
main so  strongly*  as  to  set  aside  the 
very  foundation  upon  which  it  had 
been  built — to  change  the  very  ideas 
from  which  it  had  sprung — and  to 
create  for  itself  a  new  foundation  of 
ideas  totally  different*  yet  so  deeply 
rooted  and  so  quickened  with  a  living 
fidthf  as  to  blossom  in  a  few  years 
into  a  mythology  more  rich*  more 
noble  and  more  lasting  than  the  world 
had  ever  seen  before?  Strauss  has 
has  but  one  reply*  and  that  is  a  poor 
one.  The  strong  impression  produced 
by  the  awful  character  of  Jesus  upon 
tne  minds  of  his  followers*  is  the  grain 
of  mostard  seed  firom  which  this 
migBty  tree  shot  up  and  covered  the 
world  with  its  branches  1  The  awful 
character  of  an  humble  teacher*  fol- 
lowed by  a  few  poor  peasants*  address- 
i  ng  his  calm  lessons  of  moral  wisdom 
to  a  people  swallowed  up  in  factious 
strife  and  ceremonial  superstition*  di- 
vided between  the  hot  bigotry  of  the 
Pharisees  and  the  cold  increduli^  of 
their  rivals*  but  worldly  and  selfish  to 
the  heart's  core  in  both  extremes*  and 
agitated  by  that  most  absorbing  of  all 
excitements*  a  fierce  political  agitation  I 
Take  away  the  miraculous  nrom  the 
life  of  Jesus*  and  you  leave  no  ground 
for  the  myth  of  resurrection.  Sup- 
pose his  resurrection  a  myth*  and 
the  miracles  of  his  life  are  purposeless. 
The  faith  of  Christians*  in  its  integrity* 
is  the  one  adequate  solution  of  the 
known  phenomena  of  Christianity. 

Agiun*  there  is  plainly  here*  at  least* 
one  myth  which  is  presupposed  in 
all  the  others*  and  which  must  have 
been  produced  when  the  true  history 
of  Jesus  was  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  all*  and  produced  in  the  minds  of 


those  who  had  been  his  ^e-witnesses 
and  companions.  This  is  The  Resur- 
rection. It  is*  indeed*  pitiable  to  see 
th6  distress  of  Strauss  in  dealing  with 
this  alarming  subject.  In  the  amaze- 
ment of  his  perplexity  he  is  even 
forced  (who  would  suppose  it?)  to 
help  out  his  mythic  theory  with  that 
natural  solution  of  the  rationalists* 
which  he  elsewhere  tramples  upon 
with  such  contemptuous  derision.  He 
gropes  for  some  nati^al  fact*  but  he 
IS  in  the  land  of  shadows*  the  twilight 
of*'  smooth  dreams.  *'  **  It  is  surely  cre- 
dible*" says  he*  **  that  in  the  case  of  in- 
dividuals* and  particularly  women*  these 
feelines  (that  Christ  must  have  risen) 
should  rise  to  a  true  sight  of  Christ* 
only  interior  and  subjective ;  while*  in 
the  case  of  others*  and  even  entire  ba^ 
f^mblie&fOnexternalobject — somethinq 
sensible  to  the  ear  or  eye,  sometimes, 
perhaps,  the  aspect  of  some  unknown 
person — gave  them  impressions  of  a 
manifestation  or  appearance  of  Jesus." 
The  infidel  cceed*  it  seems*  has  its 
mysteries  as  well  as  the  Christian 
faith.  This  something  has  done 
good  service  in  its  day*  in  behalf  of 
orthodox  absurdity ;  but  if  we  were 
in  the  ranks  of  Dr.  Strauss*  we  should 
be  ashamed  to  march  through  Coventry 
with  such  a  ragamuffin  in  our  train. 

But  still  the  myth  was  generated 
first ;  it  was*  at  least*  in  embryo* 
before  this  mysterious  something 
came  to  play  the  midwife  at  its  birth. 
We  look  for  its  origin*  and  we  fear 
the  obscure  parentage  must  be  fixed 
on  Strauss  himself.  What  generated 
the  myth?  Strauss  answers*  blush- 
ing* but  boldly*  the  very  necessity  of 
the  case.  The  necessity  of  the  case* 
for  Strauss*s  theory*  is  obvious*  but 
any  other  necessity  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
perceive.  The  apostles  were  not  phi- 
Ipsophers*  prepared  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing to  a  theory.  Their  hopes  had 
been  confessedly  disappointed;  their 
fajth  had  failed.  Hope*  faith*  and 
courage  had  been  buried  in  their  mas- 
ter's tomb.  They  might  rise  again 
with  him*  but  they  could  not  raise 
him*  unless  first  themselves  revived. 
What  occurred  to  revive  them  ?  An 
altered  view  of  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament?  But  these  prophe- 
cies* upon  Strauss's  doctrine*  can  only 
be  interpreted  to  speak  of  a  suffering 
Messiah*  by  men  who  already  believe 
in  one.     If  they  really  predict  his  suf- 
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feringSy  oar  cause  is  already  gained^ 
and  the  Leben  Jem  is  waste  paper^ 
If  they  do  not,  the  qaestion  still  vec- 
curs — what  produced  that  strong 
persaasion  which  enabled  the  disciples 
to  fancy  a  meaning  so  remote  from 
the  notions  of  their  age  and  the  natu- 
ral purport  of  the  oracles?  The  choice 
isy  indeed,  a  hard  one ;  but  philosophy, 
when  driven  to  the  last,  will  courage- 
ously prefer  an  absurdity  to  a  mira- 
cle. '  The  mytb  arose  of  itself,  by  a 
kind  of  equivocal  generation,  or  per- 
haps it  was  produced  by  something. 

But  this  is  not  all.     Let  the  cause 
be    what   it    will,    or   let  myths  be 
mushrooms,  that  spring  naturally  from 
some  soils  without  any  cause  at  all, 
still  we  deny  that,  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  case,  a  myth  could  possibly 
have  arisen,  or,  if  it  arose,  could  Jiave 
been  propagated.     If  the  idea  of  an 
actual  resurrection  occurred  to  the 
disciples  at  all,  it  must  have  occurred 
to    uiem    as  a  thing  to  be  proved. 
Something  may  have  renderea  it  con- 
genial to  their  own  minds,  but  nothing 
could  have  bewitched  them  into  the 
persuasion  that  it  would  be  congenial 
to    the    priests  and    people    reeking 
with  the  blood  of  a  murdered  Messiah. 
They  must  have  foreseen  their  person- 
al saiety  would  be  compromised.  Was 
a  myth  ever  generated  under  such 
circumstances  as  these?     The  genu- 
ine myth  not  only  seems  self-evident 
to  the  Creator,  but  is  supposed  by  him 
self-evident  to  every  one.     Question 
it  at  its  rise,  or  suppose  it  questioned, 
and  you  put  an  end  to  it  at  once.     If 
the  mind  be  once  arrested  between  the 
premises  and  the  conclusion,  the  fan- 
ciful spell  which  binds  them  together 
IS  broken,  and  it  becomes  as  impossible 
to  combine  them  agam  in  the  same 
way,  as  it  is  to  dream  when  we  are 
awake.     Whatever  is  framed  under 
such  conditions  may  be  a  conjecture, 
a  theory,  or  an  invention,  but  it  can- 
not be  a  myth.     Still  less  is  it  pos- 
sible that  a  mvth  should  have  been 
propa^ted  under  the  circumstances 
supposed.      The  character  of  Jesus 
may  have  produced  as  strong  an  im- 
pression as  you  please  upon  hu  imme- 
diate followers,  but  to  talk  of  an  im* 
pression  made  upon  a  vast  multitude 
who  never  could  have  known   Him 
familiarly,  by  a  private  man,  whenever 
performed  any  dasaling  exploit,  who 
was  crucified,  dead  and  buried,  and 


whose  body  lay  sHU  in  tke  tomh^sn 
impression  so  strong  as  to  alter  sll 
their    strongest   nations!  prejudicts, 
revolutioniie  the  faith  of  their  child, 
hood,  and  make  them  ready  to  bdieie, 
upon  no  evidence  at  all,  that  he  must 
have  risen  from  the  grave,  this  b  to 
talk  such  nonsense  as  infideUtv  ak>De 
can  venture  upon  talking,  when  co- 
gaged  in  the  desperate  employment  of 
evading  the   evidence  of  a  mirade. 
In  the  most  mythic  age  that  ever  was 
such  a  thing  would  be    impos»ble. 
Myths  have  been  founded  upon  maov 
a  religion,  but  no  religion  vet  bas 
been  founded  upon  a  myth.     It  is  in 
the  soil  of  minds  unshaken  in  their  be- 
lief, and  warmed  by  the  sympathetic 
credulity  of  those  around  thcni,  that 
such  plants  as  these  can  spring  and 
flourish*     But  the  age  of  which  we 
speak  was  not  mythicaL     Who  coald 
apply  such  a  designation  to  the  reign 
of  Tiberius?      The  first   Christian* 
were  no  mere  enthusiasts,  nor  the 
men  with  whom  they  had  to  deal,  sodt 
as  could  be  won  with  mere  entbuNasm. 
if  we  will  but  let  the  Christians  speak 
for  themselves,  we  shall  find  that  they 
had  very  sound  notions  of  the  sort 
of  proof  which  can  establish  lactf, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  such  proof. 
Twelve  men  were  the  prime  wrrvi^'^ 
ES  of  the    Resurrection,    and   their 
qualifications    were,   that    they   had 
known  Jesus  during  hb  whole  lifr, 
and  had  eaten  and  drunk,   had  »««n 
and  conversed  with  Him  for  forty  da%» 
after  his  resurrection.      ChriattanttT, 
from  the  very  first,  at  least,  prelende<l 
and  believed  itself  to  stand  upon  thr 
ground   of  testimony.      With   thef<> 
pretensions  it  arose  in  an  enlishtened 
and  a  sceptical  age,amongsta  dcipbed 
and   narrow-minded    people,  earning 
hatred  and  persecution  at  home  by  its 
liberal  genius  and  opposition  to  the 
national  spirit^  and  contempt  at  abroad* 
by  its  connexion  with   toe   country 
where  it  was  born,  but  which  aooght 
to  strangle  it  in  its  birth.    *  Emerging 
from    Judea,    and    making   its   war 
outward  through  the  most  polished 
regions  of  the    globe — Asia   Minor, 
Egvpt,   Greece,   Rome — it  attracted 
notice  but  to  provoke  hostility.     Suc- 
cessive massacres  and  attempts  at  ex- 
termination, prosecuted  for  ages  t 
gether  by  the  whole  power  of  the  Kt> 
man   Empire,  it  bore  withoat  reti^t 
ancc,  and  drew  fresh  strength  and  «i 
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gour  from  the  axe ;  but  assaults  in 
the  way  of  argument  from  whatever 
quarter,  it  was  never  either  ashamed 
or  unable  to  repel ;  and,  when  not  at- 
tacked>  was  resolutely  aggressive.  In 
four  centuries  it  had  pervaded  the  ci- 
vilized worlds  and  made  extensive  in- 
roads upon  barbarity.  It  had  gathered 
mil  genius  and  all  learning  into  it,  and 
made  the  literature  of  the  world  its 
own.  It  survived  the  inundation  of 
the  barbarous  tribes^  and  conquered 
the  world  once  more  by  converting 
its  conquerors  to  the  faith.  It  sur- 
▼ived  the  one  sanctuary  of  knowledge, 
an  age  of  barbarism.  It  survived  the 
restoration  of  letters.  It  survived  an 
age  of  free  inquiry,  and  has  long  stood 
its  ground  in  the  field  of  argument, 
and  commanded  the  intelligent  assent 
of  the  greatest  minds  that  ever  were. 
It  has  been  the  parent  of  civilization, 
and  the  nurse  of  learning ;  and  if  light, 
and  humanity,  and  freedom,  are  the 
special  boast  of  modem  Europe,  it  is 
to  Christianity  that  she  owes  them. 
Exhibiting,  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  a  pic- 
ture varied  and  minute  of  the  perfect 
human  united  to  the  divine,  in  which, 
from  that  day  to  this,  the  mind  of  man 
has  not  been  able  to 'find  a  deficiency, 
or  detect  a  blemish — a  picture  copied 
firom  no  model,  and  rivalled  by  no 
copy ;  it  has  satisfied  the  wants  of  uni- 
versal man,  and  accommodated  itself 
to  everv  period  and  every  clime,  and 
retained,  through  every  change,  that 
salient  spring  of  life,  which  enables  it 
to  throw  off  corruption,  repair  decay, 
and  renew  its  youth,  amidst  outward 
hostility  and  internal  division.  Yet 
this  religion  and  all  its  moral  miracles 
— this  mighty  impulse  which  no  time 
or  space  can  checker  spend — proceeds, 
if  we  believe  the  rational  account  of 
Strauss,  from  am  vth  casually  produced 
in  the  fancies  of  some  Galilean  pea- 
sants. The  moral  world  of  modern 
civilization  has  sprung  from  the  for- 
tuitous concourse  of  some  atoms  of 
mythology  in  the  brains  of  unknown 
Somebodies. 

We  cannot  dwell  longer  upon  this 
hypothesis.  The  more  one  thinks  of 
it,  the  more  monstrous  does  it  seem, 
and  it  would  take  more  space  than  we 
can  g^ve  to  enumerate  one  half  of  its 
absurdities.  We  must  turn  our  atten- 
tion, for  awhile,  to  the  particular  ap- 
plication of  the  Mythic  Theorv  to  the 
deteUs  of  some  oi  the  Gospel  narra- 


tives. Here  we  are  willing  to  give 
Strauss  every  possible  advantage.  We 
shall  not  select  an  instance  from  those 
passages,  where  one  sees  in  a  glance 
beforehand  at  the  quiet,  circumstantial, 
graphic  narrative  that  such  an  applica- 
tion must  be  impossible,  and  where,  in 
fact,  the  myths  supposed  are  so  elabo- 
rate,far-fetched«  complicated,  and  clum- 
sy, that  he  who  can  believe  them  to  be 
myths  has  little  right  to  sneer  at  the 
credulity  of  Christians.  Nor  shall  we 
wound  our  own  and  the  reader's  feel- 
ings by  taking  such  a  narrative  as  that 
of  the  Passion,  strikingly  as  it  evinces 
the  impotent  obstinacy  with  which 
Strauss  prosecutes  his  hopeless  at^ 
tempt ;  where  the  mangling  execution 
of  the  heartless  work  is  as  brutal  as 
the  conception  itself  is  atrocious,  and 
one  seems  to  hear,  in  the  close  of  each 
heavy  sentence,  the  dull  mallet  of  his 
criticism  falling  lumpishly  upon  the 
cross  of  Jesus.  We  shall  take  the 
opening  scenes  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel, 
wnere,  if  at  all,  it  might  seem,  at  first, 
that  a  mythic  origin  might  with  some 
sort  of  colour  be  pretended.  Let  us 
see,  then,  in  this  case  if  the  narra- 
tive, upon  a  close  inspection,  can  rea- 
sonably be  supposed  to  have  sprung 
from  mere  imagination. 

The  prophetic  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  closed  with  the  promise 
that  Elijah  should  be  sent  to  prepare 
the  theocracy  for  the  great  revolution 
which  awaited  it.  The  canon  of  the 
New  opens  appropriately  with  an  ac- 
count of  its  fulfilment.  To  argue  that 
the  prophecy  fulfilled  itself  by  creating 
anticipations  which,  in  their  turn, 
created  the  mythic  character  with 
which  John  the  Baptist  is  invested  in 
the  gospels,  is,  in  nict,  to  assume  that 
there  cannot  possibly  be  a  prophecy 
really  fulfilled.  For  if  there  were, 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  requires 
that  there  should  be  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  prediction  and  the  event. 
But;  the  pretence  is  in  this  case  spe- 
cially unreasonable.  For  we  know  that 
the  anticipations  to  which  the  prophe- 
cy gave  rise  in  this  case,  were  not  such 
as  were  fitted  to  create  in  the  form  of 
a  myth,  such  a  narrative  as  this  gos- 
pel narrative  of  John  the  Baptist. 
The  anticipations  produced  were  those 
of  the  return  of  the  real  personal  Eli- 
jah. These  existed,  we  know,  strongly 
in  the  very  time  of  the  apostles,  and 
took  such  firm  hold  of  the  minds  of 
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flMDi  that  they  tubsUt  still  among  the 
Jewa— nay»  have  been  transferred  in 
a  manner  modified«  to  suit  the  circum- 
stancesy  from  the  synagogue  to  the 
church.  How  comes  it^  then*  that 
Luke's  myth  of  the  Baptist's  birth 
takes  a  shape  contradictory  of  all 
these  anticipations.  In  the  other  gos- 
pels there  is  nothing  of  his  birth.  He 
appears  suddenly  in  the  wilderness*  as 
EUjah  might,  if  just  dropped  from 
the  clouds.  Here  there  was  nothing 
to  oheokf  but  every  thing  to  encourage 
a  mythical  fancy  to  go  on,  and  turn 
the  natural  conjecture  into  a  £scL 
But  this  IB  not  what  Luke  does.  He 
makes  him  another  person,  the  de- 
soendant  of  other  parents ;  a  prophet, 
indeed,  that  came  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Eiyah,  but  not  Elgah  him- 
self. This  IB  not  the  natural  proffress 
of  a  myth ;  it  i%  on  the  face  of  the 
narrative,  one  strikiog  token  of  its 
fidelity.  Let  us  look  now  at  the  feap 
tures  which  are  supposed  to  prove  it 
mythic. 

In  the  first  place,  ''it  is  miracnp 
Jous**'  Be  it  so.  But  then  let  us 
eonsider  that,  according  to  the  gos« 
pels,  the  B^>tiBt  was  himself  to  work 
no  miracles.  Yet  some  divine  attesta- 
tion of  his  miuion  he  must  needs 
have.  Consequently  it  was  proper 
that  miracles  should  precede,  since 
they  did  not  accompany  his  ministrv. 
If  a  divine  mission  be  possible  at  all, 
then  mirades,  which  are  the  only 
means  by  which  it  can  be  attested, 
must  be  allowed  to  be  possible  also ; 
and  the  objection  oomes  to  this,  that 
the  story  must  be  mythic,  because  it 
relates  just  what  must  have  happened, 
if  the  circumstances  which  it  supposes 
really  existed.  In  a  word,  the  argu- 
ment awumes  that  the  mission  of  a 
prophet  is  impossible. 

But  if  the  miracles  of  this  narrative 
be,  indeed,  the  fruits  of  a  mythic  ima- 
gination, why  did  it  stop  here  ?  Why 
were  none  ascribed  to  this  wonderful 
man  himself?  He  was  destined,  we 
•ee,  <'  to  go  before  Messiah  in  the  spirit 
and  power  of  Elgah."  With  such  a 
leading  preparation  it  was  impossible 
for  a  truly  mythic  fancy  to  stop  short, 
or  fail  to  invest  him  with  a  power  of 
controlling  the  course  of  nature.  In 
all  the  Jewish  history  no  one,  except 
Moses,  stands  forth  so  i  ecidedly  mark- 
ed out  for  a  worker  of  miracles  as 
Elijah.     The  mythic  fancy  is,  of  it- 


self, prone  to  multiply  marvels;  it 
seeks  only  an  occauon — nay,  it  will 
make  one  if  do  not  find  it.     The  men 
circumstance  of  John's  b«ng  a  prophet 
was  enough,  and  more  than  enough. 
That  he  was  a  second  El^ah  would 
have  been  irresistible.    Yet  here,  sc 
cording  to  Strauss,  the  whole  store  of 
ancient  legend  is  ransacked  to  sappb 
miraculous  circumstances  for  Johni 
honour.     The  atorv  of  Abraham,  of 
Samson,  of  Samuel,  nav,  of  Ishmsel 
(from  whom  a  Jew  would  as  loon  havt 
borrowed  honours  for  a  prophet,  ss  s 
Chrbtian  seek  topics  to  panegyrise  s 
saint  in  the  story  of  Judas  Iscariot>* 
all  ransacked  for  some  paltry  ciream- 
stance  not  worth  the  search  ;  and  the 
most  obvious  of  all — the  Botorious  end 
recognized  type  of  his  character  and 
functions— passed  over  in  utter  ae> 
gleet     What  was  it  her«  thai  checked 
the  mvth  in  so  unoatoral  a  manner? 
Not  the  fear  of  edipetog  the  fame  of 
Jesus ;   for  this  would  have  cquslly 
checked  it  in  the  formation  of  the  vcrj 
narrative  which  we  are  eonsiderinir ; 
and  besides  is   inooaoeivmUe.      For 
the  more  plainly  John  was  pourtrajed 
as  El^ah,  the  more  distinctly  was  he 
delineated  in  the  character  of  the  Fort- 
nmner  of  the   Meitiak,      No  glory» 
therefore^  which  resulted  to  him  in  this 
character  could  possibly  impair   the 
honour  of  that  person,  in  the  announc- 
ing of  whoee  coming  the  idea  of  his 
ministry  consiited.      John's  miracles 
could  no  more  detract  ham  the  ho> 
nour  of  Jesusy  than  could  those  of 
Peter  or  Paul. 

The  first  mark  of  a  mvthical  origin 
turns  out  unfortunately  rar  the  hvpo- 
thesis.  Let  us  g^  on  to  the  next.  The 
story,  it  is  said,  u  not  only  miraculous, 
but  the  miracles  are  of  such  a  kind  ss 
must  be  legendary.  **  Here  are  ai^ls 
appearing  ;  and,  what  b  worse,  aogvls 
with  Hebrew  names.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  there  are  no  such  things  as  an- 
gels ;  and,  in  the  next,  if  there  were, 
they  could  not  require  names.**  It  is, 
indeed,  easy  for  those  who  woBld  shut 
themselves  up  in  a  pleasant,  but  nar- 
row, paradise  of  self-sufficiency,  to 
stigmatise  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
minbtry  of  aqgels,  as  the  rude  super- 
stition of  an  uncultivated  period ;  but 
it  b  not  so  easy  for  them  to  justify 
their  soomful  treatment  of  it  to  meo 
who  are  not  to  be  fri^tened  by  a  so* 
percilious  sneer,  unless  they  can  show 
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that  it  ia  neo6flBMnly  eonnected  with 
the  ignoranoe  and  grossoess  of  an  im- 
perfect state  of  sooiet J.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  it  should  appear  that  oiviliaa- 
tioD  has  its  perjudices  as  well  as  bar- 
harity — prejudices  more  shameful  in 
proportion  as  they  are  less  excusable  ; 
and  tkiat  an  obstinate  denial  of  the 
agency  of  intermediate  spirits*  in  the 
conduct  of  the  uniyerse,  has  no  better 
foundation  than  such  prejudices,  men 
of  sense  will  be  apt  to  think  that  there 
is  something  at  least  as  puerile  in  mo- 
dem incredulity  as  in  ancient  faith. 

The  primitiTO  men,  who  (though 
deficient  in  the  logic  of  induction) 
were  not  so  dim-sighted  as  we  make 
tbem»  in  the  views  they  took  of  those 
phenomena  which  were  brought  without 
effort  under  their  cognizance-~the 
primitive  men  found  within  them- 
selves a  living  principle  endowed  with 
thought  and  will,  which  could  origi- 
oate  motion  in  the  bodily  organs,  and 
direct  that  motion  by  tne  counsel  of 
the  reason,  and  an  exertion  of  that 
voluntary  energy  which  we  call  powsa. 
In  a  word,  each  man  found  himself  a 
presiding  spirit,  put  in  charge  of  a  little 
material  world,  and  furnished  by  the  re- 
lations in  which  he  stood  to  it  and  the 
beings  round  him,  with  a  law  for 
the  administration  of  his  government, 
in  which  his  moral  sense  recognised 
the  voice  of  a  superior  intelligence  to 
whom  his  fealty  was  due.  Henceforth, 
whenever  he  traced  the  marks  of 
PowBB  wielding  the  inert  masses  of 
matter,  and  moulding  them  into  a  sym- 
metry which  could  only  be  designea  by 
thought,  he  acknowledged  the  presence 
of  will  and  reason ;  and,  taught  by  the 
fir^t  easy  lessons  which  showed  him 
minds  like  his  own,  directing  worlds 
almost  the  same  as  his  own,  he  ex- 
tended the  analogy  to  spheres  of 
matter  more  and  more  remote,  and  to 
presiding  intelligences  of  larger  Rea- 
sons and  more  potent  Wills.  The  idea 
of  Power  gathered  from  Will — the 
repugnance  of  that  idea  to  all  we  know 
of  matter*-the  consciousness  of  such 
power  b«ng  entrusted  to  an  order  of 
finite  spirits— -these  were  the  founda- 
tions of  the  universal  primitive  belief 
in  angelic  agency. 

Is  there  anything  absurd  or  greatly 
unreasonable  in  such  a  belief  as  this? 
We  readily  allow  that  Imagination  (as 
she  usually  does)  soon  parted  company 
with  Reason,  who  loves  to  tread  slowly 


in  the  track  of  Experience,  and,  run- 
ning wild  in  the  fairy  land  of  Conjec- 
ture, gathered  many  a  quaint  vision  of 
the  adventures  and  characters  of  our 
unseen  companions,  which  she  brought 
home  again  as  realities,  to  adorn  the 
edifice  of  popular  faith.  We  fan 
calmly  look  on,  and  see  this  gay  frost- 
work melt  away  to  nothing,  beneath 
the  sober  rays  of  modern  science,  with- 
out trembling  for  the  foundation  upon 
which  it  stood.  In  reality,  modern 
science  has  done  nothing  to  shake  that 
foundation.  She  has  taught  us  much  of 
the  laws,  according  to  which  the  various 
sequences  of  phenomena  take  place. 
This  is  the  proper  province  within 
which  she  has  all  already  made,  and 
may  yet  make,  vast  discoveries  un- 
known to  antiquity.  But  let  her  not 
suppose  that,  in  doing  this,  she  is  an- 
swering the  question  that  Antiquity 
proposed  and  answered^from  what 
powers  the  forces  proceed  by  which 
these  sequences  are  effected  ?  By  in- 
ference from  the  regularitv  of  the 
laws  which  she  has  developed,  and  the 
immensity  of  the  universe  which  she 
has  opened  to  our  view,  she  his  re- 
futed those  poetic  fables  which  an  ar- 
dent faith  had  linked  to  the  natural 
solution  of  the  problem.  We  yield  to 
her,  as  lawful  spoils,  the  golden  ear  of 
Apollo,  and  the  saffiron  couch  of  Ti- 
thonus.  But  they  are  cowards  m  the 
cause  of  truth,  who,  through  fear  of 
ridicule,  refuse  to  own  her  in  the  gro- 
tesque robes  of  fiction.  The  regu- 
larity of  the  sequences  of  material 
phenomena,  proves  only  that  the  minds 
by  whose  affency  they  are  effected,  are 
minds  that  m  the  Scripture  language, 
'*  stand  in  the  presence  of  God,"  minds 
that  see  in  the  great  plan  of  the  uni- 
verse, as  pourtrayed  in  the  Divine 
reason,  the  law  of  their  working,  and 

Saide  themselves  unswervingly  by  that 
w.  Is  not  law  the  fundamental  idea 
of  regularity?  and  can  law,  in  the 
proper  sense,  have  reference  to  any- 
thing but  mind  ?  In  proportion  as  we 
ourselves  clearly  discern  and  faithfully 
execute  the  g^eat  eternal  law  of  natu- 
ral rectitude,  impressed  upon  creation 
by  its  First  Architect,  our  actions  are 
such  as  others  can  calculate  upon  with 
certainty  and  advantage ;  because  they 
are  squared  to  that  common  measure 
of  reason  and  morality,  which  all  may 
know  and  which  secures  the  benefit  of 
all.     How  then  can  it  be  concluded 
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from  the  regular  seanenee  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  natnre,  that  the  immediate 
agents  from  which  they  proceed  are 
not  perfect  spirits  who  govern  them- 
selves by  a  perfect  law  ?  "  It  cannot^*' 
says  Schleiermachery  very  honestly; 
but  nevertheless.  It  is  impossible  that 
such  a  conception  should  arise  in  our 
time.  For  modern  science  has  dried 
up  the  sources  of  such  conceptions. 
It  has  satisfied  our  natural  desire  to 
suppose  in  the  world  more  of  spiritual 
essences  than  we  commonly  behold  in- 
corporated with  humanity,  by  showing 
us  other  celestial  globes  peopled  like 
this  which  we  inhabit.  In  reality,  is 
not  this  a  pleasant  style  of  reason- 
ing? — to  arg^e  that  auffels  do  not 
now  exist,  because  we  do  not  want 
them  to  give  nobility  to  our  sen- 
timents in  the  nineteenth  century.  If 
one  ventured  on  such  logic  at  all, 
would  it  not  be  more  reasonable  to  say 
that  angels  did  exist,  because  men  did 
want  them  some  centuries  ago  ?  Nay, 
for  auffht  we  know,  our  newly-disco- 
vered brethren  in  the  other  planets 
may^even  now  want  them  still.  Or 
who  can  say  but  that  as  science  ad- 
vances— for  modern  science  is  some- 
what destructive  in  its  march — it  may 
strip  the  planetary  worlds  of  their  in- 
habitants ;  and  then,  by  Scbleierma- 
cher's  confession,  we  too  should  want 
the  angels  again.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  keep  them  in  reserve  mean- 
while, in  provision  against  such  an  ac- 
cident? 

Seriously,  the  angels  exist  whether 
we  will  or  not.  The  proper  evidence 
of  their  existence  is  Revelation.  That 
it  was  surmised  upon  vague  conjecture, 
and  that  fancy  made  for  itself  strange 
fables  of  their  orders,  functions,  and* 
adventures,  is  no  more  a  reason  for 
disbelieving  what  Revelation  tells  us 
of  their  existence  and  ministry,  than 
the  vague  surmises  of  the  ancients  con- 
cerning a  new  world  hidden  in  the 
Western  Ocean,  and  their  fantastic 
legends  of  its  soil  and  inhabitants  are 
a  reason  for  doubting  that  there  is 
really  such  a  continent  as  Ammca. 

But  then,  *'  an  angel  with  a  Hebrew 
name!**  Angels,  indeed,  it  is  most 
likely,  need  no  names  of  distinction 
amongst  themselves ;  nor,  if  they  did, 
would  be  apt  to  take  Hebrew  onc^  for 
that  purpose.  But,  since  the  Almighty 
himself  assumes  names  in  his  aeaf- 
ings  with  many  there  aaems  to  be  no 


reason  in  the  world  why  differeiit  so- 
gels  should  not,  for  human  eon  veoieiiec, 
be  distinguished  by  difTereot  names. 
And,  since  the  convenience  of  men  is 
the    object    of  that   distioction,   the 
names  assumed  or  received  will  na- 
turally be  in  the  language  of  the  men 
concerned — that  is,  m  the  case  of  He- 
brews, thev  will  be   Hebrew.    Bot, 
"  this  naming  of  angels  oriffinated  in 
Chaldaaan  superstition ;  and,  for  sn 
angel  really  to  assume  the  name  of 
Gabriel,  would  be  to  sanction  a  pue- 
rile and    even  profane    mytbologr.*' 
This  is  said,  but  not  proved,     'fbe 
state  of  the  ease  is  this.     Doubtless, 
in  the  older  Jewish  Scriptures,  the 
angels  have  no  names  of  distinetioQ  as- 
signed to  them.     Not  because  the  wh 
tion  of  such  a  thing  was  then  wholly 
foreign  firoro  men's  minds.     Quite  the 
reverse.     In  two  cases,  two  very  so- 
cient  cases,  we  find  the  names  of  angeU 
anxiously  sought.     But  in  both  these 
cases  they  are  as  sternly  refused  at 
they  are  importunately  denianded.   lo 
this  state  of  the  economy  the  legate  '» 
merged  in  his  princioal.     Nothing  it 
allowed  which  could  fix  the  mind  upon 
the  nuncio  considered  apart  from  him 
who  speaks  by  him.     The  reason  is 
plain.  The  rude  and  ill-instructed  peo- 
ple were  so  prone  to  polytheism  thai 
nothing  was  to  be  permitted  which 
could  lend  any  countenance  to  so  ^pW 
tal  an  error.     It  was  not  that  the  peo- 
ple knew  nothing  of  angels  ;  the  whole 
nistory  is  full  of  their  appearaoees.  It 
was  not  that  they  were  strangers  to 
the  religion  of  names ;  the  instance^ 
alluded  to,  and  many  others,  prove  the 
reverse.     No ;  both  these  elements  of 
an  angelical  mythology  existed  before 
the  captivity  as  strongly  as  they  did 
after  tt.     Here,  then,  again  we  a»k 
what  checked  the  growth  of  the  myth 
during  this  long  and  eventful  period ' 
The  answer  is  one,  and  can  be  bot  one. 
The  early  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures are  not  the  mythical  creations  of 
human  fancy.     But  now,  what  are  «e 
to  say  of  Uaniel  and  Luke?     What 
more  obvious  to  be  said  than  this  ?— 
that,  in  their  times,  the  reaaons  for 
this  jealous  refusal  of  namea  to  a^geli 
no  lon^  existed,  and  therefore  a  nradr 
of  distmetion,  natural  and  eonvenient 
in  itself,  was  do  longer  denied  to  the 
Jewish  peonle.     In  uia  we  frame  no 
gratuitous  hypothcaia— we  aetome  no 
fiicts  imagiuM  at  wilL     The  disoae  of 
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the  names  of  angels  before^  the  captU 
Tity — the  nse  of  them  after  it — these 
are  the  phenomena.  The  tendency  of 
the  Jews  to  idolatry  in  the  former  pe- 
riody  and  their  freedom  from  it  in  the 
latter — these  are  the  facts  by  which 
we  explain  the  phenomena^  and  these 
are  facts  which  our  opponents  confess 
as  readily  as  we.  We  go  upon  the 
principle  that  God,  in  dealing  with  his 
creaturesy  condescends  to  their  inno- 
cent imperfections^and  does  not  thwart 
their  natural  desires  and  instinctive 
cravingSy  except  where  it  would  be 
hurtful  to  indulge  them.  If  the  want 
of  names  for  angels  became  stronger 
from  the  relations  in  which  the  Jews 
stood  to  the  Chaldseans  and  their  an- 
gelology  duriug  the  captivity,  and  if 
at  the  same  time  it  became  proportion- 
ably  safe  to  supply  that  want,  this 
seems  to  prove  the  reasonableness  of 
a  divine  condescension  to  that  want. 
Here  agun  the  objection  turns  out  to 
be  something  very  like  a  confirmation. 

*<  But  it  is  not  only  the  name  of  the 
angel,  but  his  supposed  discourses  and 
conduct,  that  shoca  pur  reason.  It  was 
intolerably  harsh  to  punish  Zacharias 
with  dumoness  for  expressine  a  doubt, 
when  Abraham,  who  expressed  a  similar 
donbt,  was  never  punished  for  it  at  all." 

Well,  Abraham  deserved  punish- 
menty  or  he  did  not.  If  he  did,  and  yet 
was  mercifully  spared,  must  every 
other  offender  be  spared  also  ?  But 
though  he  did  not,  yet  this  will  not 
prove  Zacharias^s  innocence.  Indeed, 
on  the  mythical  scheme,  this  circum- 
stance is  a  real  difficulty.  Upon  that 
scheme,  what  is  there  to  suggest  such 
an  arbitrary  deviation  from  the  type  ? 
Abraham's  doubt  creates,  we  are  told, 
the  idea  of  Zacharias's  doubt.  Then 
why  is  not  Zacharias  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  Abraham?     This  is  ^ 

anestion  obvious  to  be  asked,  but,  if 
be  truth  must  be  told,  not  obvious  to 
be  answered.  All  that  Strauss  has  to 
say  isy  that  loss  of  sense,  of  sight,  or 
speech,  is  a  common  feature  in  the  le- 
gends of.  angelic  appearances.  True ; 
but  has  not  Strauss  himself  lost  his 
sight  in  the  presence  of  this  angel,  when 
he  brings  such  a  blind  excuse  ?  The 
loss  of  speech  in  this  case  is  not,  like 
Daniel's,  the  effect  of  the  angelic  vi- 
sion. Zacharias  had  already  seen  the 
n^I,  and  spoken  to  him.  It  is  not 
anytbdng  which  mythology  had  made  a 


natural  symptom,  as  it  were,  of  the 
presence  of  a  supernatural  agent.  It 
is,  and  Strauss*  own  objection  sup- 
poses it,  a  special  penal  infliction  for  a 
special  offence.  This  is  not  the  form 
which  the  myth  would  naturally  have 
taken.  Again,  we  ask,  what  checked 
it? 

We  have  no  space  or  leisure  to  pro- 
secute this  detailed  examination  far- 
ther.    But  we  trust  that  we  have  al- 
ready said  enough  to  show  that  the 
danger  of  Strauss*  books  lies  not  in 
the  intrinsic  probability  of  the  whole 
theory,  nor  in  the  felicity  of  its  appli- 
cation.    Where,  then,  does  it  lie  ?  It 
lies  in  the  present  temper  of  the  Euro- 
pean mind,  which  gives  a  false  sem- 
blance of  strength  to  the  argument  by 
making  the  conclusion  infinitely  desir- 
able.    Strauss,  in  his  introduction,  has 
very  artfully  exhibited  a  picture  of  the 
way  in  which,  at  all  periods  of  progress 
in  knowledge,  religions  connected  with 
documentary  rules,  originating  in  less 
enlightened  periods,  have  been  felt  to 
be  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  times ; 
and  has  successfully  traced   to  this 
source  the  Jewish  and  Christian  alle- 
gorical exegesis,  as  well  as  the  natural 
explanations  of  the  rationalists,  and  the 
moral  interpretation  of  Kant.      He 
draws  a  parallel,  dexterously  enough, 
between  the  course  thus  run  by  Chris- 
tianity and  Uiat  of  Paganism,  which, 
in  the  same  way,  had  its  allegorists  and 
its  rationalists;  and,  as  usual,  while 
dealing  only  with  one  side  of  the  phe- 
nomena, succeeds  in  producing  a  po- 
pular representation  of  what  he  would 
have  us  believe  to  be  the  necessary  fate 
of  all  religions.  But  the  verisimilitude 
of  the  representation  vanishes  as  soon 
as  we  take  in  all  the  phenomena. 

It  is  to  be  admitted,  indeed,  that 
the  allegorical  exegesis  in  the  syna- 
gogue and  the  church,  as  well  as  in 
the  schools  of  paganism,  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  felt  incongruity  between 
the  received  religious  documents  in 
each  case,  and  the  mental  cultivation 
of  the  times.  But  then,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  philosophy  and  civi- 
lization have  their  own  peculiar  pre- 
judices as  well  as  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism; and  a  true  revelation  will 
always,  at  some  point  or  other,  exhibit 
a  disproportion  between  itself  and 
the  £EUse  prejudices  of  every  age  and 
state  of  culture.  Thus  the  pure 
theology  and  ethics    of   the   Mosaic 
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rdiffion  were  felt  to  be  aa  inoon- 
gruUj  by  the  dvtow  intellect  and 
eensual  temper  of  the  early  Jewt>  while 
the  absence  of  metaphysical  refine 
ment  and  extravag^oe  was  a  source 
of  diffioolties  to  the  Alexandrians. 
The  appearance^  therefore*  of  such 
incongruities*  even  when  they  arise 
from  increased  knowledge  ana  culti- 
ration*  is  no  proof,  and  is  hardly-  a 
presumption  in  itself*  of  the  false- 
hood of  any  particular  religious  sys- 
tem ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  true  reli- 

S'ous  system  such  incongruities  may 
»  expected  to  appear  from  the  very 
first*  and  to  contmue  as  long  as  the 
system  itself  continues  so  nr  incor- 
rupt* as  to  retain  any  considerably 
prominent  points  of  truth  opposed  to 
the  prejudices  and  false  principles  or 
practices  of  the  successive  generations 
through  the  course  of  which  it  main- 
tains itself. 

The  early  appearance,  too,  of  the 
allegorical  exegesis  in  the  Church* 
testifying  on  the  one  hand  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  felt  disparity  between  the 
Christian  Revelation  and  the  intel- 
lect of  the  times*  and*  on  the  other 
hand*  to  the  intellect's  feeling  itself 
at  the  same  time  coerced  to  recog- 
niie  the  truth  of  that  revelation* 
is  in  itself  a  presumption  in  favour 
of  the  evidence  upon  which  that  reve- 
lation was  offered  to  the  world ;  be- 
cause there  was  then  no  lone  pre- 
scription or  ancestral  authority*  or 
national  pride*  or  civil  sanction*  or 
anything  except  conviction  to  prevent 
this  intellectual  reluctance  from  shak- 
ing off  the  Christian  system  alto- 
gether. Nor*  if  by  Christianity  be 
meant  the  doctrines  taught  in  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament*  can 
it  be  at  all  said  with  truth  that  all 
sense  of  disparity  between  it  and  the 
human  intellect*  ceased  during  the 
period  which  elapsed  between  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  refor- 
mation of  the  sixteenth  century.  For* 
on  the  contrary*  it  ia  moat  manifest 
that  the  corruptions  of  Christianity 
which  prevailed  in  those  ages*  were 
the  result  of  a  sense  of  the  incon- 
gruity of  the  religion  delivered  in 
the  New  Testament  with  the  temper 
and  genius  of  thoee  irenerations.  So 
that*  although  the  msparity  between 
Christianity   and   the   pr^udicct    of 


men  shifted  round*  as  it  were^  to 
other  points  than  those  the  promi- 
nence of  which  was  lelt  in  the  earficr 
and  more  enlkrhlened  times*  yet  asvsr- 
tbeless  that  msparity  never  oessed  to 
be  felt*  or  to  manifest  its  being  fSelt 
in  the  modifications  of  the  Cfaristisa 
doctrine  which  the  homan  inteUset 
constructed  for  itself. 

It  was  natural*  therefcMre*  that  Ae 
same  progress  of  mental  culture  which 
brought  the  human  mind  into  harmo* 
ny  with  those  parta  of  the  Chrttttao 
system  which  had  been  disfigured  by 
the  corruptions  of  the  micUie  agis, 
should*  at  the  same  time*  create  a 
sense  of  disparity  between  it  and  those 
oorruptione*  as  it  did  in  the  shock  of 
the  Reformation.  Nor  is  it  sorpri- 
sing*  but  very  natural  abo*  that  this 
same  progress  of  mental  culture  should 
have  Drought  back  with  it  some  of  the 
prejudices  of  earlier  civilisation  now 
retrieved*  as  well  as  some  other  pre- 
judices peculiar  to  itself;  and  tbsl 
from  these  prejudices  should  result  a 
new  reluctance  against  many  parts  of 
Christian  doctrine*  whidi  had  beto 

Suietly  assented  to  in  the  interval  of 
arkness.  For  instance*  as  ezperienes 
of  the  many  tricks  and  impostures  of 
the  Pa^an  priests*  had  infused  a  gene- 
ral prejudice  against  all  supernatural 
claims  into  the  Greek  and  Roman 
philosophers  in  the  first  century*  so  it 
was  not  surprismg  that  a  discovery  of 
the  many  similar  tricks  and  impostnres 
of  the  Christian  priesthood*  should 
have  infused  a  similar  prejudice  into 
the  minds  of  men  in  the  sixteenth ; 
nor  that  the  detection  of  numerous 
and  gross  literary  forgeries*  which  fol- 
lowed upon  the  restoration  of  eriti' 
cism*  should  have  generated  an  no- 
reasonable  distrust  of  even  the  incor- 
rupt monuments  of  ancient  history  ; 
and  so*  in  many  other  cases. 

In  general*  since  from  the  strange 
blending  of  good  and  evil  in  the  coo- 
stitution  of  things  in  this  world*  it 
aeems  morally  impossible  that  men 
should  be  in  anv  one  thing  either 
wholly  good  or  wholly  bad*  it  follows 
that  every  true  system  will  insensibly 
receive  an  intermixture  of  error  and 
corruption*  and  every  false  system  will 
be  obliged  to  maintain  itself  bv  some  imi- 
tation of*  or  analogy  to  truth  ;*  so  that 
truth  will  always  appear  to  have  upon 
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everjside  many  points  of  contact  with 
error,  and  be  continually  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  it.  Thus  every  fresh 
secession  of  knowledge,  disclosing  to 
us  some  error  which  we  did  not  re- 
cognize before,  or  throwing  light  upon 
some  analogies  between  false  and  true 
systems  of  religion  or  philosophy,  will 
lie  apt  to  bring  along  with  it  some  pre* 
judice  against  the  substantial  truth, 
which  has  been  blended  into  a  system 
with  the  newly  discovered  errors,  or 
forms  a  feature  of  resemblance  in  the 
newly  developed  analogies. 

Bnt  it  may  be  proper  to  consider 
somewhat  more  particularly  the  spe- 
cial causes  which  influence  the  modern 
peculiar  modifications  of  unbelief. 

0?er  and  above  the  continually 
operating  causest  which  we  must  al- 
low for  at  all  times,  and  which  are 
more  or  leas  directly  resolvable  into 
immoral  habits  or  dispositions,  we  may 
distinctly  trace  the  working  of  cer- 
tain prejudices  resulting  from  the  pre- 
sent state  of  philosophy,  and  the  pre- 
sent state  of  criticism. 

It  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted, 
that  in  former  times,  the  ready  faith, 
with  which  accounts  of  miracles  were 
often  received,  was  partly  owing  to  a 
prejudice  arising  out  of  the  state  of 
Ignorance  in  which  men  commonly 
were  with  respect  to  the  true  s^uen- 
ces  of  physical  causes  and  enects. 
Their  observation  was  not  sufficiently 
extended,  or  minute,  to  trace,  in  many 
cases,  the  invariable  natural  antece- 
dents of  many  sensible  phenomena, 
which,  therefore,  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  refer,  inmiediately,  to  the 
known,  uldmate,  universal  antecedent 
or  cause, — ^the  will  of  Grod.  Hence, 
the  notion  of  the  immediate  interposi- 
tion of  the  Deity,  or  of  the  operation 
of  His  will  upon  the  sensible  pheno- 
mena, in  a  mftiiTiAr  not  reducible  to 
the  ordinary  laws  of  succession,  be- 
came familiar  to  men*8  minds,  and 
their  habitual  conviction  of  the  per- 
manence and  universality  of  those 
laws,  proportionably  flexible.  This 
disposition  to  recur  immediately  to 
the  ultimate  cause,  had  mischievous 
effects  both  upon  religion  and  philoso- 
phy, inclining  men  to  a  blind  credulity 
m  the  one,  and  a  fimciftd  indolence  in 
the  other :  so  that  the  first  reformers 
of  natural  science  (who  had  the  sood 
of  both  equally  at  heart)  set  their 
ftoes  strenuouuy  against  it,  and  at 
Ust  succeeded  in  imusing  a  spirit  of 


experiment  and  induction.  Accord- 
ingly, as  modem  observation  became^ 
more  exact  and  extensive,  the  reduc- 
tion of  anomalies  to  generid  and  con- 
sistent rules,  became  gradually  every 
day  more  perfect ;  and  thus,  miracles 
not  only  lost  the  prejudice  in  their 
favour,  which  they  derived  from  their 
belon^ng,  specifically,  to  a  class  of 
facts,  the  idea  of  which  was  familiar  to 
the  imagination ;  but  they  incurred  a 
new  prejudice  against  them,  in  being 
confounded  with  that  regiduum  of  phy- 
sical irregularities,  which  it  is  the  bn* 
siness  of  scientific  observation  and  th&< 
ory  to  eliminate  altogether,  and  which 
men  of  science  are  genendlv  too  im- 
patiently eager  to  eliminate  by  imper- 
fect experiments  and  rash  hypotheses. 
Farther  still,  as  formerly  the  number 
of  anomalous  appearances  in  the  course 
of  things,  makmg  recurrence  to  a  su- 
pernatural cause  continually  necessary 
m  physics,  had  kept  physical  investi- 
gators constantly  m  mind  of  the  ulti- 
mato  supernatural  antecedent  of  all 
phenomena;  so,  on  the  contrary,  the 
nabit  of  searching  only  for  second 
causes  had  an  accidental  tendency  to 
^spose  them  towards  disregarding  that 
ultimate  cause  altogether,  as  superflu- 
ous for  any  purpose.  In  the  same  way, 
in  the  progress  of  mental  philosophy, 
not  only  has  the  cause  of  religion  in 
general,  and  of  Christianity  in  parti- 
cular, been  undeservedly  injured  by 
the  discovery,  or  supposed  discovery, 
of  the  falsehood  or  insufficiency  of  snch 
proofs  of  them  as  either  in  their  form 
or  substance  appeared  to  involve  some 
exploded  error  of  former  metaphysics; 
but  new  metaphysical  theories,  con- 
structed in  the  same  impatient  eager- 
ness to  cover  all  the  phenomena,  and 
expunge  everything  from  the  circle  ox 
knowledge,  wideh  cannot  be  expressed 
(as  it  were)  in  the  terms  of  some 
known  formula,  have  been  adopted, 
which,  sometimes  directly,  and  some- 
times in  their  consequences,  have 
really  or  apparency  oome  into  conflict 
with  revelation.  Thus,  sometimes  the 
anomidies  of  Will  and  the  irregular 
phenomena  of  Evil,  have  been  reduced 
under  a  law  of  absolute  necessity. 
Sometimes  the  reality  of  all  objective 
knowledge  has  been  expunged,  and  re^ 
ligion  resolved  into  the  mere  dictates 
of  the  moral  sense.  Sometimes  the 
moral  sense  itself  has  been  brought  by 
a  subtle  analysis  to  the  primitive  ele- 
ments of  the  corporeal  appetites.  And 
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the  conflicts  of  revelation  with  a  thou- 
sand discordant  theories,  as  much  op- 
posed to  each  other  as  they  are  to  it, 
IS  described  always  as  the  conflict  of 
revealed  religion  with  the  advance  of 
human  knowledge. 

The  progress  of  universal  literature 
also,  in  the  increased  study  of  criti- 
cism, languages,  and  history,  bringing 
men  intimately  acquainted  with  many 
false  systems  of  reugiouy  and  thereby 

E resenting  to  their  minds  many  paral- 
$ls  to  features  in  the  Christian  and 
Mosaic  systems  which  had  not  been 
previously  obs^ved.  The  investiga- 
tion, in  some  instances,  the  discovery 
of  the  general  laws  which  regulate  the 
developments  of  religion  as  a  piece  of 
natural  history,  and  the  tendency,  in 
this  case  also,  to  stretch  the  same  laws 
over  the  one  remaining  excepted  case, 
these  causes  have  produced  a  prejudice, 
in  the  present  state  of  human  culture, 
unfavourable  to  the  claims  of  Revela- 
tion. It  is  not  surprising,  too,  that 
the  amount  of  knowledge,  when  newly 
acquired,  should  be  over-estimated,  or 
that,  when  over-estimated,  it  should  be 
rashly — not  to  say  absurdly — employ- 
ed ;  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  modern  art  of  criticism,  and  espe- 
cially  wiiat  is  called  "  the  higher  cri- 
ticism,** has  been  employed  in  discre- 
diting the  authenticity  and  genuine- 
ness of  various  undoubted  monuments 
of  antiquity. 

In  almost  all  cases  alike,  the  appa- 
rent antagonism  between  revelation 
and  science  has  resulted  from  haste  to 
p^tify  that  natural  instinct  (which  is 
m  some  sense  the  spur  to  all  scientific 
inquiry),  whereby  we  are  prompted 
ever  to  reduce  tne  unknown  to  the 
terms  of  the  known,  and  to  brin^  all 
the  materials  of  our  knowledge  into 
the  harmony  of  an  adjusted  system 
perfectly  penetrated  and  mastered  by 
the  mind  itself  in  all  its  parts.  This 
instinct  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  natural 
vaticination,  by  which  we  foresee  that 
all  phenomena  must  have  in  them  the 
law  of  unity,  even  before  we  have  dis- 
covered  it.  It  is  true;  because  we 
are  the  ofisprinjor  of  God,  and  our  minds 
are  made  in  Ilis  likeness,  and  oontinn- 
ally  tending  towards  the  ptrfection 
of  that  likeness,  and  therefore  to- 
wards the  form  of  comprehension 
under  which  Ilia  mind  compre- 
hends all  things  in  complete  umty; 
and  experience  perpetually  fulfils  this 
Taticination,  because  phenomena,   as 


emanating  from  the  divine  mind,  real- 
ly have  wis  law  of  harmony  in  them, 
and  our  nowers  of  discovering  it  are 

g^rpetuaUy  increasing  with  exercise, 
ut  overhaste  to  gratify  this  InntiDct 
defeats  its  own  purpose ;  nor  can  it 
ever  be  wholly  ^ratined  bnt  by  man'* 
ceasing  to  be  fimte  ;  and  to  suppose  a 
finite  being  actually  to  reach  aosoluti! 
infinity  in  the  way  of  prcgressiop,  'u 
manifestly  the  wildest  of  absordiUea. 
The  tendencies  here  spoken  of  be- 
gan to  exhibit  themseves  very  early  in 
modem  philosophy  and  criticism ;  and. 
in  fiu;t,  little  more  has  been  done  io 
the  last  two  centuries  tlian  devrlopc, 
apply,  and  illustrate  the  princiblci  pro- 
pounded in  the  preceding.    Ijie  xno^t 
important    part  of  mo(&m  infidelity 
seems  to  derive  itself  through  Spin^u 
from  Hobbes,  in  whom  the  dogmatical 
systematising  spirit  is  most  remarkably 
manifested,  and  whose  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  whole  mass  of  phenomena, 
physical,   moral,  and  int^lectuaL  to 
one  or  two  simple  laws,  is  one  of  the 
boldest  efforts  at  anticipating  the  per- 
fection  of  human  science  upon  record. 
But  in  this  attempt  he  found  bim^lf 
crossed  and  confronted  upon  all  sides 
by  the  authority  of  the  Christiaa  !r«  »- 
tem.    In  politics,  he  found  it  aawrting 
the  superiority  of  the  laws  of  Jesui 
Christ  to  all  earthly  dominioo,  anti 
thus  presenting  an  obstinate  resjstanc** 
to  that  universal  despotism  of  the  ma- 
gistrate which  he  sought  to  introdare 
m  ph3rBics,  the  doctnne  of  spirits  and 
of  miracles ;   in  metaph}*sica,  the  free- 
dom of  the  will  and  the  supremacy*  cit' 
conscience ;  in  morals,  the  whole  hand 
of  Christian  virtues  and  die  motivi-^ 
by  which  they  am  supported,  stooii 
ranji^cd  in  opposition  to  his  theories. 
Neither  his  own  principles  nor  the 
temper  of  the  times  allowed  him  openly 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  authority  of  re. 
veladon ;  and,  with  a  boldness    cha- 
racteristic of  his  daring  spirit,  he  9i*t 
the  precedent  (hitherto  unexamplcnl 
in  the  Church)  of  forcing  it  into  ac- 
cordance with  irreligious  prindpleA. 
There  is  a  strong    resemblance,    in 
many  respects,  between  the  systems  v{ 
liobbes  and  Spinoxa;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult not  to  pOToeive,  that  the  latter 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  indebted  to  thf 
former.  But  Spinosa  mingled  with  hi» 
system,  principles  borrowed^  on  ooe 
side,  teem  Descartes,  and  on  the  oUier» 
from  his  Jewish  leanung ;  and  thot 
gave  it  a  more  profound  and  myvtr- 
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*^M»  tir  otgnndeur^  than  the  pUiner 
and  mare  pfeheian  ifftem  of  the  cora- 
n  «-«aM  Knglithinan  could  ever  be 
maiic  to  wear.  FVom  S^oza,  as  the 
'^^■KiB  aiieaftor,  we  maj  trace  the 
;nMc9tpait  of  the  modem  infidel  fa* 
tiit\  in  uennaor.  In  his  Pantheism, 
«*  Nv  the  psincsple  of  their  meta^y- 
•m.  In  his  TYaetatms  Hisiarioo-Tke^ 
■<^^(v«»»  we  have  a  laige  application 
jC  that  nsethod  of  Eohemerus,  which 
v«  dpanded  ollenstTelT  in  the  Wolf- 
f  obuttel  Fragments,  anam)logeticalIy 
\j  the  Rationalists;  whue  it  is  less 
nUom  obarrred,  that  the  moral  inter. 
fTtatiQa  of  Kant  is  anticipated  in  his 
PUomMm  SerwiMrm  Iniirprei.  To- 
aad  ibOoved  as  ne  conld  (for»  in  truth, 
ir  wa»  hot  a  superficial  pretender) 
:  the  steps  of  Spmoxsy  and  did  somc- 
djBf  more  than  hb  master  in  apply. 
^  the  method  of  Euhemcrus  to  tne 
Ktw  m  wdl  as  to  the  Old  Testament. 
h  ku  time*  a  great  number  of  infidels 
••r  Free-thinkersy  as  they  called  them- 
«iNffs)«  cneooraged  bj  the  tolerance 
viich  prerailad  after  the  Revolution, 
Ud  befun  to  assail  revelation  from 
Tviuus  pocnta  of  attack,  and  upon  dif- 
'crv&t  principles ;  but  their  influence 
vaii,  wttnmtely,  much  more  pcrma* 
fiv^tlv  and  stronglv  felt  upon  the  Con- 
t-am  of  Eorope  tnan  at  home.*  For, 
nrS  and  rdigions  freedom,  while  it 
or  allows  a  continusi  struggle 
the  tendencies  to  tyranny  and 
is  a  security  against  ei* 
1^  arqoirinff  sufficient  body  and  force 
*•'  ovmom  the  balance  of  rational  11. 
^«nf .  In  England,  every  objection 
vU^  iafideb  were  inclined  to  make, 
VM  made  aft  onoe  openly,  and  at 
<M»  Qpody  answered.  Elsewhere, 
«xh  oljeraons  were  secretly  dis- 
«'«iaalcd,  under  cover  of  an  out- 
wd  rcipect  for  the  religion  of  the 
'vatrr;  and  no  hostility  spearing 
'jpca  the  BuHaoe,  lor  a  louf  tune  no 
■laiasoi  danger  was  genenJly  appre- 
Wadrd,  and  therefore,  little  done  to 
'icck  it«  natil  the  tnmidt  of  the  French 
KirvulataoB  disclosed  its  real  nu^ni. 
cadt.  at  which  crisis,  the  efforts  ofthe 
^iMcfs  of  revelation  were  unfortu- 
Mtriy,  Ibr  tha  time,  too  late. 
Bit,  all  through^  it  miut  be  remem- 


bered that  theological  was  working 
along  with  philosophic  prejudice. 
Thus,  the  zeal  of  the  Romanists  to 
deprive  the  Protestants  of  their  rule 
of  faith  gave  occasion  to  many  deli- 
berato  attacks  by  Roman  controver- 
tists  upon  the  eviaence  for  the  autben. 
ticity  and  genuineness  of  the  original 
documents  of  Scripture,  as  weU  as 
upon  the  certainty  of  the  established 
canons  of  scriptiural  interpretation. 
While  the  jealousy  of  the  Protestants 
to  accumulate  securities  for  this  iMdl». 
dium  of  the  Reformation  inauccd 
them  to  consecrate  along  with  it  a 
number  of  superfluous  and  supersti- 
tious  notions,  which  they  enforced 
upon  the  members  of  their  comniu- 
nion,  under  the  most  solemn  ecclesias- 
tical  sanctions,  whereby  they  not  only 
embarrassed  the  defence  or  what  was 
really  essential  to  their  cause,  but 
rendered  the  revulsion  the  more  vio- 
lent when  the  impatience  of  intellec- 
tual  control,  inherent  in  the  genius  of 
Protestantism,  at  length  succeeded  in 
throwing  off  these  alien  obligations. 
Such  a  revulsion  appeared  early  in  the 
Grotian  and  Socinian  exegesis,  applied 
at  first  chiefly,  if  not  whollv,  to  texts 
which  relate  to  doctrine,  but  which, 
by  fiunlliarising  men's  minds  with  false 
principles  of  criticism,  or  misapplica- 
tions of  the  true,  made  a  provision  for 
transferring  both,  unon  occasion,  to 
texts  which  containca  a  narrative  of 
facts.  The  zeal  of  Protestants,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  depreciate  tradition, 
which  was  always  the  grand  plea  of 
their  opponents,  gave  occasion  to  an 
historical  scepticism  upon  their  {lart 
with  respect  to  ancient  ecclesiastica 
writings,  and  the  testimonies  which 
those  writings  contained,  highly  pre- 
judicial, in  the  event,  to  their  own 
cause,  so  far  as  it  was  the  common 
cause  of  truth,  and  led  them  sometimes 
to  substitute  the  internal  for  the  ex- 
temal  eridences  of  revelation,  in  a  way 
that  laid  their  systems  peculiarly  open 
to  the  abuses  of  fanaticism  upon  the 
one  side,  and  infidelity  upon  the  other. 
As  philosophy  too,  and  theology  have 
in  reality  much  common  matter,  and 
are  often  supposed  to  have  more  than 
properly  belongs  to  them  both,  or,  in- 
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deedy  to  eitlier  of  them,  it  was  natural 
that  philosophical  conclusions  should 
be  drawn  into  theology,  and  theolo- 
gical conclusions  into  philosophy  ;  and 
when  the  i>rinciples  of  a  false  philo- 
sophy have  in  eitner  way  (i.  e,  whether 
the  false  philosophy  has  generated 
the  wrons  religious  belief,  or  the  false 
theology  lias  generated  or  borrowed 
aid  from  the  erroneous  human  science) 
nuide  a  lodjypnent  (as  it  were)  for 
themselyes  in  some  article  of  a  re- 
ceived system  of  religion,  they  will 
tend  towards  developing  their  logical 
consequences  in  relation  to  every  other 
article  of  that  8;^8tem,  and  even,  besides 
their  strict  lexical  Qpnseauences,  may 
Ijie  expected,  nom  the  innerent  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  to  draw  after 
them  other  false  principles  connected 
with  them  by  mere  affinities  in  relation 
to  taste,  or  tiie  accidental  combination 
of  beiniz:  held  hj  the  same  schools  of 
science.  Thus  it  may  be,  that  some 
points  of  scholastic  divinity  (and  of 
the  earlier  theology  upon  which  the 
scholastic  is  built),  have  served  to 
harbour  realism  with  its  pantheistic 
tendencies  in  the  Christian  system; 
and  the  Galvinistio  doctrines  respect- 
ing the  divine  decrees,  and  the  neces- 
sary determination  of  the  human  will, 
have,  at  least,  been  an  occasion  for 
introducing  into  the  reformed  churches 
flpeculations  subversive  of  the  very 
foundations  of  all  religion. 

True  religion  and  true  philosophy 
(considered  objectively)  must  always, 
so  far  as  they  have  common  matter, 
coincide  in  their  conclusions;  but 
human   systems  in   both  will   often 


vary  between  themselyes,  and  in  either 
will  often  contradict  the  truth  in  the 
other.    In  this  latter  case,  as  soon  ai 
a  perceptible  variance  arises  between 
true   religion  and^  systematic  idiilo- 
sophy,  or  systematic  reUgion  ana  tnie 
pmlosophy,  we  should  re-examine  oor 
systems  to  the  bottom,  in  order  to 
find  out  where  the  wrong  premise  ra 
let  in  which  produced  an  error  m  the 
result;   and  this,  in  fact,  freqnentW 
lies  concealed  in  some  obscure  uA 
little-suspected  comer  of  the  svsienL 
So  that,  in  these  cases,  oomplicatMl 
mistakes  are  likely  to  be  made.  Sod^ 
times  an  attempt  at  rectificatioD  b 
made  on  the  wron^   aide,  and  tnitH 
disfigured  to  bring  it  into  anconUnce 
with  system;  sometimes,  even  when 
the  attempt  is  made  on  the  right  sde, 
it  is  yet  made  at  the  wrong  pomt,  the 
perceptible  varianoe  being  oonocted 
only  oy  an  arbitrary  change  where  it 
manifests  itself  openly  in  the  ooocln- 
sion,  and  not  where  it  lies  hidden  m 
thepremises. 

Here,  then,  we  take  leave  of  Straan 
for  the  present.  We  have  no  great 
fears  of  tne  results  of  his  book  in  this 
country.  On  the  contrary,  we  ooa> 
aider  his  polemic  against  the  Ration- 
alists even  valuable ;  and,  for  his  own 
theory,  we  feel,  with  Jalios  Muller, 
that,  <<the  fact,  that  a  boandltw 
scepticism  in  the  criticism  of  the  gi»> 
pel  narratiyes  has  here  reached  a  cer- 
tain conclusion,  and  reached  its  dr- 
structive  consequences,  contains  a  pro- 
phecy, that  the  time  for  its  overthrow 
is  at  nand.** 
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Thbbs  are  few  thing8»  in  the  diversi- 
fied depftrtment  of  oar  libraries^  that 
passes  ander  the  title  of  *'  light  read- 
iDgy*'  better  than  just  such  a  brace  of 
▼olumes  as  these;   lively,  intelligentt 
and  picturesque ;   delightfully  devoid 
of  the  thousandfold  affectations  of  the 
professional  travel-writer ;  patting  the 
reader  at  once  on  a  level  with  the  au- 
thor ;  inlaid  with  few  fossils  of  geo- 
logT*  bristling  with  no  economical  sta- 
tisticsisabservient  to  no  pre-deter mined 
theory*  leaving  even  maps  and  plans  to 
the  imagination,  con veving  useful  infor- 
mation m  the  agreeable  way  it  was  ao- 
quired — by  the  active  personal  obser- 
vations of  an  acute  and  vigilant  mind. 
Andas  Captain  Kennedy — though  suffi* 
ciently  scientific  when  occasion  calls — is 
content  without  aspiring  absolutely  to 
play  the  Humboldt  or  the  Murchison, 
so  he  haa  happily  escaped  the  opposite 
extreme  of  the  ultra-imaginative  tribe, 
who  people  road-side  inns  with  the 
creations  of  a  mind  too  mighty  for 
this  common  world,  value  their  lives 
at  a  pin's  fee,  rejoice  in  the  prospect 
of  being  probabW  murdered,  so  it  be 
bat  by  thieves  of  Araby,  and  are  un- 
able to  ait  their  camel  except  in  ecsta- 
sies of  horror  and  of  joy.     Captain 
Kennedy  has  not  gone  shroad  vowing 
and  swearing  that  he  will  be  original 
at  whatever  risk ;  with  the  resolve,  de- 
liberate and  prepense,  that  he  wiU  see 
every  thing  in  an  aspect  such  as  no 
previous  traveller  has  ever  caught  and 
realized ;  he  has  not  writen  an  *'  Eo- 
then,"  for  (we  are  bound  to  say)  he 
does  not  appear  to  discover  the  slight- 
est merit  in  attempting  to  sneer  away 
the  holiest  associations  of  mankind ; 
just  because  firom  their  very  force  and 
appropriateness  they  are  so  universally 
felt  and  acknowledged,  as  not  to  suit 
the  object  of  a  describer  who  is  deter- 
mined to  be  startling  and  unprece* 
dented,  whatever  it  may  cost.     We  do 
not  find  man^  traces  of  Mr.  Kinglake's 
peculiar  brilliancies  in  Captain  Kenne- 
dy's soberer  sketches ;  but  we  do  not 
miss  them ; — for,  we  honestly  confess. 


we  deem  such  beauties  (singular  and 
exquisite  as  no  doubt  they  frequently 
are)  hpt  dearly  purchased,  if  we  are 
to  receive  with  them  a  revival  of  that 
hUue  scepticism  of  the  Byron  school, 
which  we  thought  and  hoped  had  years 
ago  yawned  away  its  heartless  and  epi- 
curean existence  out  of  our  literature. 
The    region  over    which    Captain 
Kennedy  and  Lord  Feilding  travelled, 
has,  nevertheless,  its  own  associations 
of  antique  interest ;  neither  is  our  au- 
thor at  all  destitute  of  the  faculty  to 
evoke  them  at  the  fitting  season.     A 
wild  and  stern  history  is  that  of  Al- 
giers !      The  Roman  (Csesar  himself 
has  left  his  impress  and  name  on  Mau- 
ritania) ;  the  Vandal ;  the  Saracen;  the 
proud  Almoravide ;  the  fanatic  chil- 
dren of  Mohamedin,  the  Marabout; 
the    shereefii  of  Hascen,    and   their 
fierce  and  sanguinary  tetrarchy ;  the 
Spanish  rule  (they  were  the  palmy 

days  of  the  Peninsula's  naval  glory 

the  days  of  Gama*  and  Cabral,  and 
Magellan,  and  Columbus  himself) ;  the 
terrible  sway  that  followed  it,  of  mer- 
ciless Horuc  Barbarossa,  *'  the  chosen 
of  God ;"  the  yet  more  savage  tyranny 
of  his  brother  tiger,  Hayraddin,  with 
his  mighty  Mole  built  in  the  blood 
and  sweat  of  thirty  thousand  Christian 
slaves ;  and  then  the  Armada — better 
meant,  yet  not  better  fated,  than  its 
successor  on  our  own  coasts  some 
seven  and  forty  years  after — of  the 
great  Catholic  Emperor, — armed  with 
papal  bulls,  and  graced  with  lovely 
ladies,  and  pennoned  with  the  emblaz- 
oned cross,  that  was  to  charm  down 
the  crescent  of  the  Infidel ;  the  storm 
and  earthquake  (it  was  even  so  a  pro- 
phetic voice  had  predicted  but  a  few  days 
before,  in  the  divan  of  Algiers)  that 
covered  the  bay  with  the  wrecks  and  the 
carcases  of  Christian  seamen  and  Chris- 
tian knights ;  the  wild  enterprise,  un- 
der Charles's  successor,  of  Juan  Gas- 
con, left  to  bleach  in  the  winds  upon  his 
iron  hook ;  the  total  independence  at 
last  (early  in  the  seventeenth  century) 
of  Algiers,  thenceforth    the  avowed 


*  Algeria  and  Tunis  in  1845.  By  Captain  J.  Clarke  Kennedy ;  18th  (Royal  Irish) 
Regiment.    2  vols,  small  8vo.    London :  Henry  Colburn.     1846. 
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metropolis  of  piracy^  with  its  rnthless 
corsairs  on  eitner  side  of  Spain — from 
Malaga  to  Santa  Maria — whose  gal- 
leys and  brigantines  were  the  terror 
of  every  port  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  startled  even  Venice  in  her  Adri- 
atic cove.  And  then  we  have  France, 
for  the  first  time  signally  on  the  scene, 
when  her  Du  Quesne,  the  Frenchman's 
Nelson,  taking  vengeance  on  the  pub- 
lic enemy  of  mankind,  shadowed  forth, 
as  a  Frenchman  might,  the  doings  of 
our  own  £z mouth.  "  Fired  at  the 
sound,*'  we  coolly  jump  some  hundred 
and  thirty  or  forty  years  of  small  his- 
tory, and  come  with  a  bound  upon 
that  mighty  day,  when  hb  magnificent 
Queen  Charlotte  took  her  ground 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  Mole  of  Al- 
giers, and  the  whole  tremendous  steep, 
sweating  fire  from  every  iron  pore, 
vomited  cannon  balls  for  seven  hours 
upon  the  undaunted  Englishman  and 
his  crews,  till  (it's  "  a  way  we  have" 
in  our  navy)  one  by  one  the  batteries 
were  sullenly  silent,  the  exhausted 
volcano  fell  back  within  its  blackened 
crater,  and  the  smoke,  that  vaulted 
that  gory  bay  with  a  darkness  that 
might  be  felt,  clearing  slowly  off,  re- 
vealed the  beaten  Moor's  destroyed 
fleet — frigate,  and  corvette,  and  gun- 
boat, scattered  and  burned — and  the 
haughty  unbeliever's  drooping  flag 
humbled  before  the  Mistress  of  the 
Seas.  Nor  yet  is  all  over.  France  is 
once  more  upon  the  scene,  more  per- 
manently if  not  more  gallantly  than 
before;  Bourmont  and  Duperro  are 
in  Sidi  Ferruj  ;  that  same  July  had 
more  *'  glorious  days  "  than  three ;  for 
after  a  sparkling  campaign  from  the 
coast  inward,  the  commander  receives 
(with  the  hand  that  has  dashed  aside 
the  Other's  tears  for  a  gallant  son  slain, 
some  days  before,  in  the  mellay),  the 
Algerine  flag  of  truce,  among  the  ruins 
of  the  exploded ''  fort  of  the  Emperor." 
Since  then,  who  knows  not  of  their 
courage  and  their  difficulties,  their  va- 
lour and  their  vexations ;  the  satisfac- 
tory working  of  that  perpetual   Al- 


§erine  safety-valve  for  high-pressure 
emocracy  at  home;  their  manhali, 
their  nizzias,  their  smoked  Arabs,  iDd 
their  Abd-el-Kader  ? 

We  have  been  historical  aooiigfa  in 
all  conscience ;  and  yet,  we  might  shoot 
farther  down  the  "  dark  postern  of  tiiM 
long  elapsed."    To  those  who  love  to 
dwell  for  awhile  among  the  visiooi  of 
old  mythological  romance,  to  breath? 
the  fresh  morning  air  of  the  worM'» 
history, — thoughts  that  date  long  be- 
fore any  of  these  periods  arise  in  a  v.- 
nexion  with  this  ancient  land.    Tu 
northern  regions  of  Africa  have  beta, 
in  every  age,  the  special  home  of  the 
marvellous.     Atlas  itself — the  stream^ 
and  valleys  of  Atlas— Among  which  cur 
tourist  wandered, — with  what   *'gU- 
mour  and  gramarye  **  are  they  MAnta- 
ated  I  The  churlish  Titan  himself,  urA 
his  seven  daughters  (now  shining  oo  m 
among  the  stars),  and  hit  Hesperiui 
g^dens  far  away  in  Fez,  and  his  traos- 
mutation, — when  the  stem  eye  of  Mt- 
dusa  petrified  the  hardened  old  tinuvt 
into  those  hills  of  some  ten  or  twehf 
thousand  feet  high,  that  belt  Morooct , 
and  stretch  a  younger  progeny  in:  > 
Algier ;  and  hu  thenceforth  office  t  • 
pillar  the  eternal  heavens:* — The  At- 
lantes— wheresoever  those  miserAb'* 
dwelt — who  wont  to  solemnly  curse  /  • 
attests    Herodotus)    the   blessed  >u- 
himself,  for  scorching  them  amid  tbijr 
withered  fields;   the  vanished  Ulaod 
somewhere  on  those  rittonary  coasts, 
that  Plato  spake  of,  and  all  the  wurl  i 
has  dreamed  about  ever   sioce;  the 
mystic  Vallev  of  Atlas,  which  though  n 
open  upon  the  sea,  ocean  darea  not  c* 
enter,  awed  by  the  tacred  Dresenr* 
that  haunts  the  place,  bat  rises  in  a 
crystal  wall  at  the  mouth  of  the  gorp*. 
an  everlasting  barricade  of   watcni 
(invisible,  no  doubt,  to  the  doll  eyes  of 
modern  unbelief)  ;  and  so  on,  throu^^h 
a  succession  of  magic  and  marvel,  n«- 
cromancing  and  sorcery,  of  all  time^ 
from  those  dwarfish  enchanters  of  th<- 
Libyan  deserts,  whom  dear  Herodota^ 
describes  (ii.  32),  to  the  more  modt-m 


*  ideler,  however,  maintains,  and  plausibly  enough,  that  the  "old  orij^oAJ ' 
Atlas,  whose  foundations  are  deep  In  ocean,  and  whose  JptUars  reach  to  bearm 
(Odyss.  t  52),  was  no  other  than  toe  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  seen  as  It  rises  <tirect  fnnn 
the  surface  or  the  sea,  by  the  early  Phsnidan  navigators;  but  that  the  Greeks  sml 
Romans  afterwards,  not  reaching  the  Canaries,  and  looking  oat  for  soom  gf^i^< 
western  mountain  to  answer  the  description,  gave  the  title  to  the  Mauritaniaa  cham 

t  Maximus  Tyrius,  Di«9.  38 
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•naMihiciof  EMt«ro  storj^or  to  thai 
iut  Whcb  of  A  tUfp  whom  Percy  She]- 
Irv  lAv  in  hb  dreams : — 


1^7 


lallflU 

Bifht 


Aod  BO  wonder*  for 


•MWltoAllMtUMi 

li^  M^  bchoMen 

tMtteUty  mfcUka 
lartlliif  r*^ 
,«,  •ad  mad*  kit  golden 
k  In  vhlcbalM  Ujri 
«f  }q7  dl«olT«d  ftvajr. 


chMifvd  lalo  ft  wpoott 
doods  M  tit, 
ftboatfttepar, 
tteMmdtotlBlti 


Ac  noon  !•  la  •  tt  i 

tkfCfiaithuidlCan. 


«fth«MoiitlMlMdlmit 
tk«  MdlM  "tw*  ud  bidden 
M«lit«cp  Ik*  bUlov*  to  lBd«Bt 

ia«  chlMrcB  ehlddn 
■■«  sad  vciitt-~ 
ft  d««7  fplcDdoiir  hlddm 
I  with  thft  livlBf  ftwm 
ItecftTefrtv 


Aod  eo  tho  "lovely  Lady** came  to 

■jT^t;    who    forthwith  proceeded  to 

•irtMi  Joy  o?er  the  face  of  earth,  to 

rteoocdii  focty    make    loTers    happy» 

tftfr  the  leact  oeremoniooi  fashion), 

rttinaie  priesta  and  religions,    and 

procltim  the  aniversal  regeneration  of 

»A6cty.   Soch  are  the  French-Revola- 

ua-doetrinesy  thai,  it  ^pears,  are  po- 

ptltf  amooff  the  most  nshionable  ne- 

crocnaatie  circles  of  Mauritania.     But 

vhaterer  become  of  this  philosophic 

»Ttft,  the  stock  itself^the  lovely  de- 

t.>.o  latly^was  appropriately  enough 

,'ufd  among  those  enchanted  wilds, 

•bcre  the  imagination  of  all  ages  has 

^xcd  the  bead-quarters  of  the  super- 

"uivsl.     The  mysterions  boundary  of 

uuaUiitable  desert,  in  which  all  that 

*b«  saeieots  knew  of  Africa  was  gradu- 

^v  lost»  left  room  for  eyerr  gloomy 

capriee  of  fancy  ;  each  sunny  land  from 

U7M  to  the    AtUnticy  disappeared 

nsthwardt  >»  one  huge,  unknown,  im- 

piaatrsbte  wilderness,  within,  and  be- 

fmd  which,  what  wonders  might  not 

^  eoooeived  to  lie!     A  land  unpeo- 

f>«d  of  man  leemed  the  proper  haunt 

*'  demon  and  monster ;  and  the  savage 

■M  venoflBons  animals  that  issued  in 

'•^atleai  multitudes  from  the  bosom 

^  the  l^fnam  arida  wUrix — the  sole 

')«Ut  represenutives  of  the  vast  un- 


known barrenness— deepened  and  con- 
firmed the  impression  of  terror. 

All  that  lay  beyond  that  broad  belt 
of  sand  was  a  mystery  in  those  days. 
Yet  we  to  whom,  with  all  our  advan- 
tages, so  immense  a  portion  of  Africa 
still   remains  utterly  unknown,  have 
not  much  right  to  speak  with    su- 
perciliousness of  the  conjectures  of 
the  old  geoffraphers  about  it.      We 
have,  indeed,  circled  the  whole  vast 
sea-board  of  Africa — we  have    cut 
into  the  rich  and  juicy  rind  a  little  way 
all  round ;  but  even  here,  are  we  quite 
certain  that  we  moderns  have  been  the 
first  to  do  so  ?     There  is  hardlv  any 
more  interesting  question  than  this  in 
all  the  controversies  of  classical  criti- 
cism.     It  would  certainly  seem  that 
the  ancients  never  generaUy  approach- 
ed any  correct  idea  of  the  vast  extent 
to  which  Africa  reaches  towards  the 
south.      Homer's  Ocesnic  River  en- 
circling the  whole  earth,  was  specially 
regarded  as  the  further  limit  oiEthio^ 
fna»     Yet  what  a  glimpse  is  that  which 
the  old  chronicler  of  Caria  gives  us, 
when  he  relates  (Herod,  iv.  42)  that 
''  Necho,  King  of  Egypt,  rent  certain 
Phcsnicians  in  ships,  with  orders  to 
pass  by  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  into 
the  sea  which   lies  to   the  north  of 
Africa,  and  then  to  return  to  Egypt. 
These  Phmnioians  thereupon  set  sail 
from  the  Red  Sea,  and  entered  into 
the  Southern  Ocean.  On  the  approach 
of  autumn  they  landed  in  Afirica,  and 
planted  some  grain  in  the  quarter  to 
which  they  had  come ;  when  this  was 
ripe,  and  they  bad  cut  it  down,  they 
put  to  sea  again.     Having  spent  two 
years  in  this  way,  they  in  the  third 
passed  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  and 
returned  to   E^ypt.      Their  relation 
may  obtain  credit  from  others,  but  to 
me  it  seems  incredible  ;  for  they  af- 
firmed that  as  thev  sailed  around  the 
coast  of  Africa,  tkey  had  the  nm  on 
their  right  hand,**     It  is  to  Herodo- 
tus's  coDdtant  and  invaluable  accuracy, 
as  a  It  itness  of  what  he  heard  (how- 
ever to  himself  dubious  or  incredible), 
that  we  owe  the  irresistible  confirma- 
tion which  the  last  clause  contains  of 
the  fact,  that  these  navigators  must 
have  passed  the  line.     Herodotus  him- 
self (not  to  speak  of  his  perfect  honesty) 
could  never  have  invented  a  notion  ut- 
terly foreign  to  all  his  own  conceptions 
of  the  figure  of  the  earth  ;  nor  is  there 
Any    reason  to   suppose  the    idea  to 
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haye  originated  in  any*  theories  ha- 
zarded on  the  subject  by  any  school  of 
astronomers  at  that  early  date.  Long 
after,  in  Strabo»  we  have  the  very  in- 
teresting, but  unfortonately  incomplete 
account  of  the  enterprises  of  Eudoxus, 
to  circumnavigate  Africa,  whose  «ttc- 
cess  Mela  records,  but  overloads  the 
narrative  with  a  pile  of  fabulous  won- 
ders that  sadly  sinks  its  credit.  Ren- 
nell  thinks  that  Harmo's  celebrated 
Periplus  extended  as  far  as  Sierra 
Leone.*  But  the  interior  was  still  a 
mystery  unrevealed.  There  are  those 
who  maintain  that  the  waters  of  the 
Joliba,  and  the  palaces  of  Timbuc- 
too  itself,  were  reached  centuries  be- 
fore our  era  (see  Lareher  on  the  sin- 
gular story  in  Herodotus,  ii.  32)  ;  but 
whatever  may  have  been  the  nature^or 
the  success  of  individual  enterprises, 
it  is  certain  no  impression  was  made 
upon  the  current  and  popular  belief, 
which  bounding  Africa  by  the  ocean, 
or  uniting  it  with  India  ("  Garamantes 
et  Indos"),  in  either  case  cut  it  short, 
and  bonfined  it  to  the  northern  tro- 
pic. And  so  central  Africa  remained 
shrouded  in  its  desert  mystery,  as  it 
still  remains,  amid  all  the  light  that 
has  illumined  its  maritime  geography, 
and  though  indefatigable  Britain  has 
contrived  to  plant  permanently  her 
people  and  her  government  beyond  its 
Hottentots  and  Bechuanas. 

But  it  is  the  destiny  of  civilization  to 
advance ;  it  is  essentially  progressive — 
essentially  aggressive ;  and  this,  too, 
in  a  perpetually  accelerated  ratio.  Ci- 
▼ilization  not  only  grows  in  the  sur- 
face it  covers,  but  it  grows  in  the  in* 
tensity  of  its  restless  impatience  to 
cover  more.  It  tends  to  multiply  po- 
pulation,  and  it  tends  to  multiply  hu- 
man desires  (in  the  constant  discovery 
of  new  and  varied  objects  for  them)  ; 
and  both  are  tendencies  that  demand 
room :  that  involve — ^the  one,  the  need 
of  colonization — the  other,  the  spread 
.of  commerce ;  and  that,  in  the  supe- 
rior mental  energy  they  evoke  and 
exercise,  tend  to  absorb  and  annihilate 
all  the  inferior  growths  of  the  human 
species,  all  such  races  and  governments 
aa  are  unable  to  keep  pace  with  them. 
We  see  it  continually.  The  primitive 
races  melt  away,  like  the  retreating 


snow  of  early  spring,  before  the  inteU 
lect  and  activity  of  the  civilized  Evo- 
pean.  Intellect  preys  on  matter,  nd 
assimilates  or  destroys  it.  Great  local 
suffering  must  attend  such  a  process ; 
but  it  is  through  such  ^'sufleriDf^'* 
humanity  is  **  m»AB  perfect,"  and  at- 
tains its  destiny.  These  painful  tram- 
formations  are  the  conditions  of  its 
progress  ;  the  partial  billows  are  crush- 
ed or  beaten  baok,  but  the  great  tidf- 
vxme  advances. 

And  so — as  one  instance  amooff  many 
— we  cAnnot  but  agree  perfectiV  with 
our  candid  and  unprejudiced  author  (t. 
18)  that  whatever  may  be  thought  of  th« 
details  of  French  occupancy  in  Algeria, 
the  establishment  of  a  Christian  an<i 
civilized  power  in  North  Africa  is  tb^ 
germ  of  a  great  general  blessing.  It 
IS  strange  enough  to  reflect  on  the  tn. 
tally  different  lot  that  has  befallen  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  Mediterranean, 
through  almost  the  entire  period  of  mo- 
dem history ;  partly,  indeed,  from  natu- 
ral causes,  but  principally,  of  courve, 
through  the  ruinous  influence  of  th« 
Turkish,  and  the  other  anteeedeot  Ma- 
hometan despotisms.  For  after  all,  al- 
most the  whole  southern  side  is  a  hod 
of  magnificent  capabiliti««.  **  In  all 
probability,**  wrote  J.  Baptista  Say,  at  a 
period  when  he  could  not  have  antici- 
pated the  African  enterprises  of  his 
countrymen,  **  the  time  is  not  very  dis- 
tant when  the  European  states*  awake 
at  length  to  their  real  intarests,  will 
renounce  the  costly  right  of  «M>looial 
dominion^  and  aim  at  the  independent 
colonization  of  those  tropical  regioo* 
nearest  to  Europe,  or  of  some  parts  nf 
Africa.  The  vast  coltivalioa  of  what 
are  called  colonial  products  that  wooM 
ensue,  could  not  fail  to  supply  Europe 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  proba- 
bly at  most  moderate  prices.**  And 
he  adds,  in  a  note — **  The  vast  meant 
at  the  disposal  of  Napoleon  might  have 
been  successfully  directed  to  this  grand 
object*  and  then  he  would  have  Ved 
the  reputation  of  having  eontrihutn) 
to  civilize,  enrich,  and  people  the  worl<I, 
and  not  of  baring  been  its  scourge  and 
destroyer.  H^en  the  Barharf  ^rg 
shall  he  Untd  with  peaceful,  mdbuln<iBJ, 
and  polished  inhabitantSt  the  Mediter- 
ranean will  be  an  immenaa  laka  fur- 


*  Geography  of  Herodotus,  At*,  p.  719.     But  the  controTrr«5  on  Hanno  it  endtc«« 
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rowed  by  the  commerce  of  the  wealthy 
oatioos  peopliDg  its  shores  on  every 
side."*    Thesei  indeed, 

•*  art  imperial  arta  and  wortlij  kings." 

Sach  enterprizes  are  accessions  of 
power  to  nations,  indeed  ;  but  through 
nations  they  are  accessions  to  the  ag- 
gregate happiness  of  mankind.  Nor 
can  any  one  contemplate  the  remark- 
able growth  of  just  views  of  the  prin* 
ciples  of  social  philosophy  within  the 
last  fifty  years— especianythroitgh  that 
great  modern  creation,  the  science  of 
Political  Economy  —  in  spite  of  the 
crowning  carse  of  war,  and  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  still  maintained  by  evil 


custom,  without  a  strong  hope  that  na- 
tion^ and  their  governors  are  gradu- 
ally but  really  coming  to  comprehend 
the  true  objects  of  a  noble  ambition^- 
the  true  constituents  of  imperishable 
glory ;  that  they  are  at  last  begmning 
to  feel,  that  to  the  rulers  of  a  people 
quite  as  much  as  to  individual  benefac- 
tors, applies  the  dictum  which  contrasts 
with  all  the  solemn  futilities  of  profit- 
less fame,  the  homely  but  genuine  glory 
of  "  having  made  two  blades  of  com 
grow  where  one  grew  before." 

In  this  point  of  view,  one  rejoices  to 
read  such  reports  as  the  following,  of 
the  prospects  of  agricultural  labour  in 
the  country  near  Algiers  if — 


*  Compare  also  Talleyrand's  celebrated  memorial  to  Bonaparte,  in  1801 ;  drawn 
up,  indeM,  in  selfish  hostility  to  England,  but  yet  containing  many  truths  on  the 
real  mode  of  aggrandizing  national  power.  "  Prance,"  says  the  subtle  diplomatist, 
"may  add  Italy  and  Germany  to  her  dominions  with  less  detriment  to  Great  Bri- 
tain than  will  follow  the  acquisition  of  a  navy,  and  the  extension  of  her  trade.  What* 
ever  ffive*  cohniea  to  France  supplies  her  with  ships,  sailors,  mannfactures,  and  hus- 
bandmen. Victories  by  land  can  only  g^ve  her  mutinous  subjects,  who,  instead  of 
augmenting  the  national  force  by  their  riches  or  numbers,  contribute  only  to  dis- 
perse and  enfeeble  that  force ;  but  the  growth  of  colonies  supplies  her  with  zealous 
citizens ;  and  the  increase  of  real  wealUi,  and  increase  of  effective  numbers  is  the 
eertain  consequence."  France  is,  indeed,  not  idle  at  present  on  any  available  point 
of  the  African  coast.  "  She  is  already  securely  placed,'*  says  Mr.  Maoqueen,  writ- 
ing in  May,  1844,  '*  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  and  at  Goree,  extending  her  influ- 
ence eastward  and  north-eastvrard  from  both  places.  She  has  a  settlement  at 
Albreda,  on  the  Gambia,  a  short  distance  above  St.  Mary's,  and  whidi  commands 
that  river.  She  has  just  founded  a  settlement  close  by  Cape  Palmas  and  another 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gaboon,  and  a  third  by  this  time  near  the  chief  mouth  of 
the  Niger,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin.  She  has  fixed  herself  at  Massuah  and  Bure,  on 
the  west  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  commanding  the  inlets  into  Abyssinia.  She  is  en- 
deavouring to  fix  her  fia^  at  Brava  and  the  mouth  of  the  Jub,  aud  she  has  just 
taken  permanent  possession  of  the  important  island  of  Johanna,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  northern  outlet  of  the  Mozambique  channel,  by  which  she  acquires 
the  command  of  that  important  channel.  Her  active  agents  are  placed  in  Southern 
Abyssinia,  and  are  traversing  the  borders  of  the  great  Bahr-el-abiad,  while  the 
northern  shores  of  Africa  will  speedily  be  her  own."  And  he  earnestly  directs  the  at- 
tention of  British  statesmen  to  the  duty  of  securing  African  influence,  by  a  judicious 
system  of  free  colonization,  and  by  the  encouragement  of  free  African  labour,  before 
it  be  too  late,  and  every  valuable  point  of  the  African  tropical  shores  pre-occupied. 

t  There  is  also  an  interesting  account  of  the  experimental  gardens  established  by 
the  French  government,  p.  33 ;  especially  of  the  cultivation  of  the  cactus  and  its 
cochineal  insect,  which  is  found  to  succeed  perfectly.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  there  can  hardly  be  a  more  disheartening  report  on  the  subject 
of  Algerian  agriculture  tiian  that  presented  to  the  French  A.caaemy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences,  by  Professor  Blanqui,  in  the  summer  of  1839.  This  gentleman, 
a  shrewd  and  intelligent  observer,  was  sent  out  by  the  Academy  in  the  spring  of 
1839,  to  examine  and  report  on  the  state  of  the  colony,  and  the  causes  of  its  slow 
growth  and  unproductive  (indeed,  enormously  expensive)  management.  [The  an- 
nual budget  for  Algerian  outlay  is  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  millions  of  francs !] 
He  was  not  very  long  at  Algiers  and  Constantineh ;  but,  it  seems,  quite  long 
enough  to^^ll  five  able  papers  with  very  depressing  accounts  of  the  state  of  afiairs, 
as  regarded  the  whole  ct rt7  polity  of  Algeria.  They  may  be  found  in  the  Monitevr, 
1839.  He  reports  that  theMeteedjah  itself,  for  lack  of  draining,  was  almost  totally 
unfitted  for  profitable  agriculture ;  that  the  crops  were  ill  seated ;  and  the  plans 
of  improvement  disastrous  failures.  A  good  deal  of  this,  however,  was  due  to  the 
incursions  of  the  Arabs  ;  and  since  the  pacification  of  this  great  Plain,  there  has, 
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**  The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  is  ex- 
cellent, producing  the  firrain,  fruits,  and 
vegetabfea  ofEurope,oT  a  quality  eaual, 
and  often  superior.  The  extent  of  land 
at  present  under  tillage  is  not  great, 
owing  partly  to  the  scarcity  of  lu>our, 
and  partly  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country  until  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  during  which  period  the  agricul- 
tural colonists  have  made  more  progress 
than  in  the  preceding  ten.  Comfortable 
farm-houses,  with  stables  and  offices, 
have  been  erected,  gardens  and  fields 
enclosed,  and  roads  made,  connecting 
the  farms  with  the  highway ;  European 
ploughs  and  implements  are  seen  in  the 
fields,  with  carts  und  wagons,  made 
after  the  national  nattem  of  the  French, 
German,  or  Spanisn  proprietor.  Herds 
of  cattle,  and  numerous  flocks  of  sheep 
grazing  on  the  hill-sides,  are  pleasing 
evidences  of  present  prosperity. ' 

He  adds, 

*'  Were  it  not  for  an  occasional  party 
of  Arabs  going  to  market  with  the  coun* 
try  produce,  or  returning  from  the  city, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine,  from  the 
surrounding  scene,  that  you  are  travel- 
ling in  another  ouarter  of  the  globe ; 
the  languages  of  Europe  are  heard  on 
every  side,  at  each  turn  familiar  faces 
meet  the  eye,  the  peasant  of  the  Midi, 
the  discharged  soldier,  the  clumsy  Al* 
sacian,  and  the  unmistakeable  air  of  the 
Parisian  badaud,  the  Spaniard,  at  home 
so  idle  and  lazy,  here  an  industrious  co- 
lonist, who,  in  leaving  his  native  land, 
has  seemingly  shaken  off  the  hereditary 
sloth  which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature 
in  the  Spanish  character,  the  Maltese 
travelling  from  village  to  village,  with 
his  little  stock  of  merchandise,  the  Pole, 
and  the  Italian,  are  each  known  at  once; 
and  who  is  there  that  would  not  recog- 
nize at  a  glance  the  group  at  the  door 
of  yonder  farm  ?  the  mother,  stout, 
homely,  and  neatly  dressed,  knitting  in 
the  doorway,  every  now  and  then  re* 
storing  order  with  a  sharp  word,  accom- 
panied by  a  smile,  that  almost  cancels 
It,  among  a  happy  noisy  crowd  of  little 


ones,  vrfaose  flaxen  hair,  liglii  htm  tyt*. 
and  round  fair  cheeks,  so  dcJkatdv 
white,  would  teach  yon  to  despise  the 
power  of  an  African  sun,  were  it  aot 
for  a  second  look  at  tbo  bronzed  fea. 
tures  of  the  mother,  across  whose  brow 
a  narrow  stripe,  generally  covered  bv 
her  cap,  nearl  v  as  white  as  that  of  the 
infants  at  her  feet,  shows  what  she  «u, 
now  is,  and  they  will  be;  the  wcU-k«pt 
garden,  the  neat  enclosures,  allstsap 
them  as  of  a  kindred  nation  to  oar  ows 
and  the  sturdy  figure  ploagfaing  in  tb*- 
adjoining  field,  with  the  curling  snole 
from  his  beloved  pipe  i^f^fwg  from  bi< 
mouth,  in  puff's  as  regular  as  if  he  ir»rv 
labouring  on  the  banks  of  his  own  Rhine, 
prove  that  the  German,  where'er  he  be, 
forgets  neither  the  habits  nor  the  indat- 
try  of  his  early  home." 

This  varietur  of  population  is  still 
more  striking  in  the  city  itself:— 

*'  The  evening  was  fine,  although  cold, 
and  after  dinner  we  joined  the  crowd  of 
idlers  in  the  '  Place  du  OottvemcmcBt,' 
an  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  citi. 
planted  with  orange  trees,  tbe  formaUoa 
of  which  was  one  of  the  first  works  ua- 
dertaken  bv  the  French  alter  the  occu- 
pation, liiree  sides  are  nearly  enclosed 
with  handsome  well-built  booses  in  tk« 
French  style,  and  the  fourth  fadng  the 
sea,  juts  out  in  an  obtuse  ansle,  of  which 
a  portion  of  the  northern  fao«  is  ooc«- 
pied  by  a  mosque  of  no  architectural 
beauty,  and  the  other,  overhmUaga  bst« 
tery  of  heavy  guns,  affords  a  splendid 
view  of  the  port,  the  shipping,  and  the 
Bay  of  Algiers.     In  the  Place  are  the 


prindpal  hotels,  the  fasMonable  cafes, 
and  the  best  shops.  As  the  night  cloMd 
in,  the  cafts  biased  with  Ught,  and  the 
square  was  thronged  with  oOecrs,  sol- 
diers, sailors,  Jews,  Moors,  Arabs,  the 
wealthy  merchant,  and  the  ponrcolo* 
nist,  the  freed  negro,  the  awkward  con- 
script of  the  last  *  tirage,'  and  the  hand, 
some  dragoon  in  the  soldierlike  nnifona 
of  the  *  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,*  mingled 
tog:ether  in  a  scene  of  pictaresqnc  ct^o- 
fusion,  each  following  his  own  method. 


doubtless,  been  more  opportunity  of  improvement.  The  Sahol  (Immediately  around 
the  city  itself)  was  always  well  cultivated  and  productive.  The  moral  eonditioQ  of 
Algiers  he  describes  as  infamous  bevond  description ;  among  other  aids  and  ap- 
pliances for  this  result  is  the  increasea  consumption  of  French  wines;  the  popula- 
tion, since  1833,  has  doubled,  and  the  consumption  of  wine  quihitipM.  Tne  local 
trade  has,  of  course,  immensely  increased ;  and  the  rents  of  booses  are  enormooslr 
high, — £100  a-year  for  a  low  tobacco -shop,  £360  for  a  restaurant  s  first-floor.  The 
province  of  Constantineh  is  better  administered,  as  well  as  more  fertile,  than  Al* 
giiTs;  the  Oran  district  the  most  productive  of  the  three;  but  as  yet  the  Ie4«t 
completely  amenable  to  the  authority  of  the  invader*.  Captain  Kennedy  givM  s 
pleasing  account  of  the  confidence  m  the  French  government  at  Coostanlinrb . 
>ol.  ii.  p./244. 
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til  iMtah  of  pWaavre  ftft«r  the  toils  of 

With  aU  tbU  it  b  not  difficult  to 
coeetiv*  bow  tborooffhlj  irritating  to 
tb<  bftbiti  umI  prejacuoM  of  the  Moor 
■ad  Arib  must  be  this  Paritimnixioff  of 
th«r  M  cftpitAl  s  how  $peciaUff  offeo- 
•iff  BOftt  be  to  the  grave  mod  deoorons 
WnMiilnun  the  pMuliar  conceit  and 
fi^pancy  of  the  Frenchman ;  and  what 
i  talicot  foontain  of  Uttemett  must 
idO  txkt  amonff  the  mass  of  the  on- 
fuoqncred  popuatton.  It  is  a  touch- 
Qg  aaswcr  which  Captain  KennedT 
rvcor^  as  spoken  bj  an  old  Arab 
(Ltd  of  the  Righa  tribe^  whose  hospi* 
uiitf  the  party  eigojed  on  the  borders 
of  iW  LsMer  Desert  :^ 


**  CnMWWiting  vpon  Bel  Arbi's  patri- 
tfvhal  appearance,  he  was  askra  his 


Looking  sorrowftUlj  down,  he 
laeted  lor  an  instant,  and  answer^], 
^uctlr  passing  his  hand  down  liis  white 
imd  Sewing  beard,  *  I  am  net  so  very 
■M ;  a  few  years  ago  I  was  strong  and 
Whhy,  bnt  then  ye«  came,  the  troubles 
•f  mj  eonntry  eommenoed,  and  I  am 
wluft  yon  now  see  me." 


It  m  mocfa  to  be  feared  that  the 
himh  do  not  practically  understand 
tkst  grtnt  and  blessed  art  of  concilia- 
bsa  wluch  alone  can  make  their  oooa- 
psncy  of  Algeria^  either  pleasant  or 
smitaMei  They  appear  (so  far  as  we 
tsfc.been  able  to  learn)  to  neglect 
siaest  altogether  the  duty  and  policy 
c/MUfetuiug  the  Arab  by  Arab  rules 
lai  ssotirea ;  they  treat  him  on  a  sys- 
t^  which  most  be  to  km  despotic  and 
mrssaooable;  forcing  upon  the  wild 
ckadrsa  of  the  Desert  their  code  JVa- 
fmitem^  and  the  rest  of  their  minute 
9od  oompBcated  European  legislation ; 
sad  barbarously  trying  these  poor  peo- 
f«t  bv  French  mardaflaw  for  actions 
cm  cannot  even  understand  to  be  of- 
firaomac  ail.  What  can  be  more  ruthless 
•ad  craei  than  their  treatment  of  Ben 
.Ijssa?  This  man  defended  Constan- 
tarn  gallsntiy  against  Marshal  Valee» 
mi  afterwsdras  had  to  submit  reluc- 
tMCly  to  the  French.  According  to  his 
fcfir  fashion  when  a  ruler,  he  sub- 
wsnsutly  issued  among  some  Kabyle 
tnbesi  coin  which^was  under jweignt*; 
'bt  aathorities  tried  him  by  French 
•AVt  and  ooodemned  the  old  chief  as  a 
'■■■MM  eococr  to)  the  pillory *and  the 
-lib  for  life*  the  latter  of  which  dis- 


graceful punishments  has  been  suspend* 
ed  only  by  a  special  act  of  the  home 
gorernment.  This  sort  of  equal  jus- 
tice may,  no  doubt,  be  deemed  neces- 
sary :  it  may  be  thoiurht  a  stroke  of 
needful  policy  to  terrify  the  native  ru* 
lersby  these  degrading  severities;  there 
are  nations,  however,  that  can  manage 
to  carry  their  point  without  such  mea- 
sures ;  it  b  not  thus  that  the  British 
have  consolidated  their  power  in  India. 

Christianity,  as  usual,  effects,  in  its 
own  quiet  way,  more  than  all  these 
brutalities  can  achieve.  A  Bishop  of 
Algiers  (England  is  ai  last  slowly 
awaking  to  the  duty  of  learing  no  colo- 
ny without  one)  and  his  clergy,  are 
much  respected  by  the  natives;  and 
exercise,  it  is  »aid,  the  sort  of  personal 
influence  among  the  Arabs  that  our 
own  Bishop  Selwyn  has  so  beautifully 
exeroplifiea  among  the  hostile  trib<» 
in  New  Zealand.  It  was  the  bishop 
who  chiefly  organized  the  regular 
interchange  of  prisoners  which  has 
so  largelv  alleviated  the  horrors  of 
the  atrocious  war  of  razzias^  that  the 
French  commanders  carry  on;  and 
this  prelate  has  himself  had  consider- 
derable  intercourse  with  Abd-el-Kader, 
who,  as  well  as  all  the  Emir's  officers, 
has  treated  him  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect and  affection,  and  who  (being 
himself  a  high  religious  personage)  has 
conversed  freely  with  some  of  the 
Christian  clifrgy  upon  the  nature  and 
claims  of  Christianity. 

But  we  must  now  follow,  though 
rapidly,  the  footsteps  of  our  very  plea- 
sant tourist. 

CaptMu  Kennedy's  iErsI  excursion 
was  from  Algiers,  south-west,  through 
Bleedah  (a  formerly  populous  town, 
now,  between  earthquake  and  French 
invasion,  almost  in  ruins,  but  import- 
ant as  a  military  station),  by  the  valley 
of  the  Cbeeffa,  to  Medeah.  His  de- 
scription of  the  beautiful  Cheeflk  val- 
ley presents  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
gallant  Captain's  powers  as  a  landscape 
painter. 

"  On  either  hand  rise  the  perpendicu- 
lar sides  of  the  mountains  worn  bv  the 
action  of  the  water  Into  a  thousand  fan- 
tastic dhapes — base  masses  of  rock 
fringed  with  the  luxuriant  vogeUtlon 
that  sprincB  from  every  fissure.  Each 
spot,  each  Tittle  ravine  that  retains  sof- 
flcient  earth,  is  groeo  with  the  wild  lau- 
rel, the  ianiiier,  the  dwarf  oak,  and  the 
olive,  with  here  and  there  some  tree  of 
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a  larger  growth  that  has  withstood  the 
storm,  firmly  planted  in  its  more  shel- 
tered nook.  The  oleander  flonrishes  on 
each  little  gravelly  bed  by  the  side  of 
the  river,  and  a  variety  of  shrubs  and 
flowering  plants,  with  a  profusion  of 
lavender  in  full  bloom,  grow  on  every 
vacant  spot. 

"  At  onr  feet  the  river,  slightly  8wol« 
len  and  discoloured  by  the  melting  snow, 
rushed  as  it  were  painfully  through  its 
contracted  bed,  foaming  around  the  mis- 
shapen masses  that,  detached  from  the 
rocKS  above,  impede,  but  cannot  check 
Its  course.  Nor  do  the  highest  summits 
of  the  Atlas  omit  to  send  their  tribute 
to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 
Countless  streams  pour  down  their 
sides,  and  reaching  tne  edge  of  the  val- 
lev,  fall  in  cascades  from  rock  to  rock 
till  they  join  the  river.  At  one  point  of 
view,  -where  the  rocks  are  steepest  and 
the  vegetation  most  beautiful,  five  are 
visible  at  once.  The  finest  falls  from  a 
precipice  of  three  hundred  feet,  leaping 
from  ledge  to  led^e,  here  and  there  for 
a  moment  concealed  among  the  under- 
wood,  appearing  and  re-appearing  bro- 
ken into  a  hundred  streamlets  that 
trickle  over  the  mossy  surface  of  the 
rocks,  like  threads  of  silver,  until  again 
united  by  some  broader  ledge,  they  to* 
gether  seek  the  stream  beneath.*' 

At  Medeah  (still  to  the  south-westV 
8800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Lesser  Atlas  chain^ 
he  admired  the  aqueduct  still  in  use, 
and  General  Marev*8  domesticated 
lioo.     This  truly  An-ican  pet . 

**Was  amagrnificent  animal,  two  years 
old,  and  full  grown  all  but  his  mane, 
which,  although  only  a  foot  long, 
made,  nevertheless,  a  respectable  ap- 
pearance ;  he  did  not  seem  to  care  about 
our  being  strangers,  but  walkin||^  about 
the  room  like  a  Tar^o  dog,  permitted  us 
to  take  liberties  with  him,  such  as  pat- 
ting him,  shaking  a  paw,  and  makinj^ 
him  exhibit  his  teeth  and  claws.  He 
showed,  however,  a  marked  predilection 
in  favour  of  his  old  acquaintances,  and 
lying  down  before  them,  turned  on  his 
back  to  be  scratched. 

"  After  a  scratch  or  two,  he  began  to 
yawn,  and  was  fairly  settling  himself  for 
a  nap,  when  a  cigar  was  puffed  in  his 
face«-a  proceeding  he  evidently  did  not 
approve  of— rising  in  a  hurry,  curling 


up  his  lips,  and  wrinkling  his  nose,  hs 
exposed  to  view  a  splendid  set  of  teetb^ 
a  sure  sign  that  he  was  not  pleased.  A 
hearty  sneeze  seemed  to  restore  him  to 
good  temper ;  and  bearing  no  malice,  be 
returned  a  friendly  pat,  bestowed  npoo 
him  by  Captain  Martenot,  who  had  b«« 
the  aggressor,  by  rubbing  his  bead  ca- 
ressingly against  his  knees.*' 

But  the  Genera]  (an  officer  of  grnt 
African  experience  and  valne)  u  emi- 
nent in  quadrupeds  of  more  ntility 
than  his  formidable  favourite.  Read- 
ers versed  in  th«  natural  hbtory  of 
the  noblest  of  brutes,  will  peruse  with 
interest  the  following  sketch  of  the 
perfection  of  a  genmne  Arabian : 

"  The  general's  favourite  charger  wii 

Jrarchased  at  a  high  priee,  and  after  a 
engthened  negotiation,  froai  a  wealthy 
chief  in  the  south-west.  A  deseriptioo 
of  him  will  serve  to  give  an  Idea  of  a 
first-rate  Barbary  Arab.  Slaadio!; 
barely  fifteen  hands  and  a  half,  jrt 
black,a  coat  like  sattin,  and  a  mantf  uA 
tail  that  would  win  the  heart  of  anv 
lady ;  small  head  well  set  on.  Urge  foil 
eyes,  wide  nostrils,  aad  small  tapering 
ears  in  incessant  motion ;  a  haods«Dr 
forehand  aad  plenty  of  booe  (liglitoe%» 
below  the  knee  being  a  common  fault '< ; 
broad  and  deep-chested,  full  in  the  girth, 
and  well  ribbed  up ;  hind-quarters  ra- 
ther falling  away,  strong  but  not  hand* 
some ;  this,  as  well  as  carrving  the  uU 
meanly,  is  almost  TmiversaL  Throturh 
kind  treatment  he  had  become  as  gentio 
as  a  lamb ;  vet  in  every  motion  thi^rr 
was  that  wild  freedom  which,  scixfd 
upon  by  Horace  Vemet,  gi^^*  wo^  li<> 
and  energy  to  his  tmthnil  pictures  of 
Arab  warfare.** 


From  Medeah  the  party  pawad  into 
the  Little  Desert,  and  were  at  once  in 
the  heart  of  Arab  life — that  life  which 
remains  so  wondrously  unchanged, 
through  all  the  revolutions  of  empire 
an  historical  stereotype ;  of  which  a 
chapter  in  the  Book  of  Geneda  (fur 
Abraham  was  just  ao  Arab  sheik,  a 
Sidi  Ibrahim  with  his  flocks  and  tant) 
presents  a  portrait  that  might  answer 
at  this  day  for  anv  desert  point  from 
Mount  Atlas  to  Muscat.*  From  the 
doikera  (or  village)  of  tha   Hamiva 


*  It  Is  hardly  neoassarr  to  observe  (yeC  such  observations  are  too  Important  to 
be  ever  out  of  place)  how  strong  a  confirmation  this  very  fact  ghras  to  the 
genuineness  aad  authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  itself.  For  at  almost  aaj 
period  that  can,  vrith  any  approach  to  probability,  be  assigned  for  the  aathor- 
ship  of  that  Book,  the  Israelite  wav  of  living  ronithare  been  exceedingly  difilWveit 
from  the  state  of  thing*  the  Book  de*rril»os  ;  nor  could  anything  within  the  actiul 
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iriK  |tlHj  prooaedcd  to  Bogliar»  an 
iMfiactADt  advaaoed  pott»  formerlj  a 
Kooaa  niltlarj  potitioiii  mi<1  taken  by 
tbt  Trtnth  In  May,  1641.  Captain 
Efsntdy  jnatlv  churrm  that  tbii  place 
timoet  forty  Jeagiies  sonth  of  Aljfien) 
mwn  become  a  focus  of  trade  between 
A'lricn  and  the  tribes  of  the  interior ; 
faf^lanting  the  cironitons  rontes  of 
tnAe  th<ragh  Mogador  and  Tunis  or 
Trtfofitby  an  easy  and  direct  northerly 
.lof.  At  this  outpost  of  European 
nrOixationt  our  travellers  had  not 
Biocb  temptation  to  delay;  and  still 
vtrtccbtng  deeertwards»  paid  their  next 
raptcts  to  no  less  a  personage  than 
tbr  ^m  of  the  Little  Desert,  the 
■k«bty  Ben-  Aondayat  whose  domarot  or 
eonmpoMnt*  they  fortunately  came  in 
i^ir  the  festivities  of  an  Arab  wedding- 
ffaiL  Ben-  Aooda  (may  the  old  rascars 
ikadow  be  shorter  1)  treacherously  de- 
<«rt«d  Abd-el*Kader  some  time  since ; 
ud  though  Capt.  Kennedy  furnishes 
•eadry  jutfttfications  of  the  traitor*s  po- 
Jiie  B0Te»  we  are  not  convinced,  but 
kr^vly  attribote  the  captain's  lenity  to 
tbe  rsQoUectioos  of  the  hospitality  of 
tbs  lord  of  the  Oulad-Mocktar,  the 
■urth  of  th«  wedding-festival,  and 
tkt  admirable  composition  of  the  ous- 
ceewo,  ^hamis,**  and  "stewed  p* 
Mik**  of  his  sheikship's  kitchen.  On 
tW  sokfect  of  this  hospitality,  how- 
» a  eonunoo  mistake  is  here  oor- 


"  Arab  boepltality,  of  which  in  Eng- 
kai  w  have  such  exaggerated  notions, 
»  M(  «f  that  romantickind  which  re- 
hict  to  recwiTe  a  recompense  from  those 
*^  caa  iJKard  it.  « 

**  The  Agha  would  most  certainlvnot 
kste  seeMtcd,  and  probably  would  nave 
*<*<a  mmA  offeodeo,  if  we  had  offered 
!•«  SKioey  as  payment  for  the  expense 
•^  '«r4Vtsmtiig  our  party,  but  he  woald 
Ut*  bffvfi  equally  disappointed  if  we  had 
tai*a  imr  departure  witaout  (as  we  were 
>^^w«ed  was  the  proper  etiquette)  giv* 
»<  ft  [eimat  to  a  servant,  who,  vrnen 
^  fUMts^are  gone,  bands  it  over  to  his 
custom  refers  more  to 


foreign  travellers  than  to  hospitalltiee 
ezerdsed  one  to  another.  On  no  ac- 
count is  a  stranger,  who  claims  food  and 
shelter  in  the  name  of  God,  turned  away 
from  the  douar. 

And  he  very  justly  explains  the  dif- 
ference. Among  the  cbddren  of  the 
desert,  hospitality  is  a  mutual  obliga- 
tion for  a  mutual  service ;  but  it 
would  be  preposterous  to  suppose, 
that  expensive  entertainments  could 
be  provided  for  casual  tourists,  from 
whom  there  could  never  be  the  remo- 
test chance  of  a  similar  return  in  time 
of  need.  More  especially  may  we  sup- 
pose these  prudential  contiiderations 
to  have  prevailed  since  the  desert  has 
been  opened  to  European  curiositv; 
and  life  "a  Tiirafte'*  has  become  the 
rage  among  idle  young  Frenchmen, 
whose  visits  would  probably  become  no 
slight  task  among  the  thrifty  house- 
keepers of  the  Lesser  Desert. 

Our  travellers  returning  by  the 
ruins  of  the  Colonia  Auziensis,  and 
the  tribe  of  the  Abides,  witnessed  one 
of  those  strange  disgusting  exhibi- 
tions, the  scorpion-eating  of  the  sect 
of  Aisaoua ;  which  leads  to  an  account 
of  the  performances  of  the  votaries  of 
that  fanaticism,  which,  had  it  been 
found  in  any  ancient  author — an  Hero- 
dotus or  a  Pliny — would  have  been  at 
once  set  down  to  the  absurd  credulity 
of  the  narrator*  In  a  state  of  unna-^ 
tural  excitement  these  people  achieve 
what  it  u  certainly  difncult  to  distin- 
guish from  direct  miracle.  Of  the 
bov,  whom  Captain  Kennedy  saw,  he 
tells  us  that  he  carefully  examined,  and 
pUunly  detected,  the  venomous  sting  of 
the  scorpion  this  creature  swallowed : 

**  Standing  over  the  boy,  I  watched 
him  narrowly,  to  see  that  he  did  not 
pinch  off  the  tail  of  the  reptile,  or  play 
any  trick ;  but,  half  raising  bis  hand  to 
his  head,  he  put  his  mouth  to  his  open 
palm,  and  I  saw  distinctly  the  scorpion 
writhing  between  his  teeto  as  he  took  it 
up,  and  heard  the  crunching  of  its  shelly 


♦1 


^      ^  of  the  people  have  completely  supplied  the  elements  of  the 

•t|M&tly  accurate  and  (what  u  more  remarkable)  uniJforwUjf  contUtent  picture  it 
'itmMms  of  the  wandering  tent-life,  as  we  now  observe  and  know  it.  It  mav  be 
ewtk  adding,  that  (just  as  in  the  ease  of  the  New  Testament  '*  wildemens'  )  we 
WW  MS  Co  eooeetve  all  *'  desert'*  districts  to  be  tracts  of  absolute  barrenness ; 
thrdiatrt  fife  extends  through  regions  capable  of  great  cultivation;  and  though 
^  gTMt  ftshara  eoen  becomes  a  mere  sandy  ocean,  the  roost  part  of  the  vast 
'^  Ibr  **  Lesser  Defter t*'  is  pasturable. 
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covering,  as  he  deliberately  chewed,  and 
then  swallowed  it.  Neither  his  hands 
nor  his  month  suffered  in  the  slightest 
degree,  and  after  a  short  interval  he 
produced  and  ate  another  in  the  same 
way,  which  I  also  examined." 

Bat  this  is  as  nothing  compared  to 
what  is  performed  at  their  solemn  as- 
semblies. A  witness,  whose  report 
Captain  Kennedy  inserts,  says :— 

** '  I  saw  some  of  these  fanatics  roll 
enormous  serpents  in  the  hollow  of  their 
tambourines,  while  livid  adders  reared 
their  hideous  heads  from  the  hoods  of 
their  bernons,  and,  dropping  to  the  floor, 
glided  over  the  marble  as  cold  as  them- 
selves. In  spite  of  the  horror  which  I 
felt  at  this  sight,  cariosity  got  the  better 
of  my  disgust,  and  I  remained. 

**  *  I  must  confess,  however,  that  my 
heart  beat  violently  ;  the  dim  obscurity, 
the  infernal  music,  the  women,  shrouded 
in  their  white  veils,  appearing  like  phan- 
toms risen  frem  the  fiprave,  all  prepared 
ms  imagination  for  the  horrid  spectacle 
of  a  festival  of  the  Aisaoua.' "     ..... 

"  Now  calling  for  red-hot  iron,  small 
shovels,  the  broad  part  the  sise  of  the 
hand,  with  long  iron  bandies,  were  given 
to  them.  Seizing  each  one,  these  en- 
thusiasts, placing  one  knee  on  the  ground, 
applied  their  hands,  and  even  tongues, 
to  the  red-hot  metal.  One  of  them, 
more  madly  excited  than  his  companions, 
placed  the  brightest  portion  of  the  in- 
strument between  his  teeth,  and  held  it 
in  that  position  for  upwards  of  thirty 
seconds. 

**  *  Let  not  the  reader  think  that  I  ex- 
aggerato  ;  I  witnessed  all  that  I  relate ; 
and,  in  order  to  impress  the  scene 
stronger  upon  my  memory,  the  per- 
former of  this  last  act  placed  himself 
directly  opposite  to  me  with  a  lighted 
taper  in  his  hand.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  give  a  reason  for  what  I  saw,  bat 
I  cannot  disbelieve  it :  I  smelt  the  stench 


of  the  burnt  flesh,  and  when  I  after- 
wards touched  their  hands  and  feet,  I 
found  only  a  Aresh  aod  oniDJared  ikia. 
The  sight  of  one  old  man,  nearly  sixt  j- 
^yiB  years  of  age,  gave  me  great  paio ; 
he  grasped  the  rea-hot  iron,  and  pladni; 
it  on  his  leg,  allowed  it  to  remain  there 
until  a  whitish  smoke  arose,  which  filled 
the  whole  hoase  with  its  poisonous 
odoar/  " 

They  then  proceed,  aa  ''the  mirth 
and  fan  grows  fast  and  forioosv**  to 
rash  upon  naked  swords,  roll  among 
the  needle  thorns  of  the  cactns,  force 
enraged  adders  to  bite  them,  and 
grasp  red  hot  iron ;  till  mingltng  in  the 
demoniac  dance,  they  sink  in  a  betp 
exhausted.  We  are  not  aware,  \nX 
should  be  truly  glad  to  learn,  whil 
account  the  French  phyudaos  and 
naturalists  give  of  these  eztraordinarv 
facts. 

Captain  Kennedy's  next  tour  wis 
on  sea ;  eastward  by  the  coast  to  Tumi. 
He  interposes*  between  the  two  divi- 
sions of  his  narrative  a  rery  interest- 
ing and  well-drawn  summary  of  infor- 
mation on  the  principal  ieatoret  of  the 
entire  conntry,  and  an  acoovnt  of  the 
expedition  bv  General  Marey  to  La- 
ghouat  (a  beantiful  and  important 
town,  which  u  considered  as  tibe  ea^- 
tal  of  the  Desert,)  in  1844.  Another 
chapter  contains  a  brief,  bat  iisefal 
and  complete  account  of  tboee  Kabyles, 
with  whose  name  and  doings  the 
papers  occasionally  make  as  fknuliir ; 
the  dwellers  in  the  mountains,  from 
the  Meteedjah  eastward  to  Philippe- 
ville,  a  people  equally  distinct  from 
Arab  and  Moor,  uneonquered  in  all 
ages,  and  supposed  to  be  the  lineal  de- 
scendents  of  the  first  inhabitants  of 
North  Africa.* 


*  The  subject  of  the  language  of  this  people  is  one  of  mach  interest,  and  we  pns 
same  has  already  engaged  the  attention  of  the  French  philologists.  The  idiooit  of 
the  Berbers  Shilhas  (inhabiting  the  southern  branches  of  Atlas),  and  Kahyle*. 
with  considerable  differences,  have  a  manifest  connexion  ;  and  are  onqaeetionabU 
quite  distinct  from  the  Punic  and  Arabic,  as  well  as  from  the  language  of  Rome. 
^  The  people  of  Siwah  speak  a  language  resembling  that  of  the  Shilhas ;  and  the 
great  Tuarick  nation  of  the  Desert  speak  the  tongue  of  Siwah.  [The  Kabyles  call 
their  language  Showiah.]  These  connexions  wo^d  seem  to  prolong  a  lhi«  of  one 
general  language,  breaking  into  various  local  dialecu,  across  the  North  of  Africa; 
nay,  possibly  further.  The  language  of  the  Canary  islands  rceembles  the  Berber . 
Milk,  which  is  Aeho  in  the  Berber,  is  Aho  in  the  Canaries. 

The  word  ^er6er  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  possibly  is  itself  the  root  of  ih*» 
Greek  B«^C«^,  which,  we  all  know,  is  as  old  as  Homer.  The  Egyptians  gave  tlie 
nameBar6<ir  to  savage  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood  (see  Herod,  ii.)  Barbarirs 
was,  however,  to  the  South  of  Egypt— the  modem  Ajam  ^  yet  it  is  not  anlikelv  that 
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Oo  hii  wav  to  Tonia  onr  author 
edkd  al  Bouj«yah  (tb«  towo  whose 
aaB»  and  trade  in  wax  are  immortal- 
i«a  ta  the  French  «« boogie"),  Djid- 
fvU— to  both  wbiob  coast-towns  the 
PfMieb  art  Uoekaded  to  their  very  walls 
hj  the  Rabjiea— and  Bona.  In  case  of 
vsr  (which  God  a?ert  1}  it  certainly  ap- 
pcan  to  tts  that  Algeria  wonld  be  any- 
thu«g  but  a  benr6t  to  France ;  a  few 
»hipt  of  war  would  effectually  prevent 
sU  oonnnaiGation  from  the  Algerine 
eeatt  with  the  parent  country;  and 
dm  the  unfortunate  garriaons  would 
be  egposed  to  all  the  rary  of  their  re- 
ItaUsa  Ibea  from  the  Desert  and  the 
noenlains*  In  this  point  of  view  it 
■ay  be  a  public  blesabgj  that  this 
riekcty  colony  should  be  a  drag  upon 
ibe  ftrrid  wheels  of  the  democratic 
ear  mania  in  France  s  and  if  it  ope- 
rate to  procure  such  a  blessing,  we  can 
hirdly  wiah  iU-speedto  Abd-eT-Kader. 

From  Booat  where  our  travellers 
(vbo  seem  to  have  had  capital  creden- 
tials to  all  quarters)  were  ffuests  of 
Geosral  Randon*  who  has  latelyj  as 
ve  Dcreaivep  been  distinguishing  him- 
Mif  in  tbe  fttszia  line — Captain  Ken- 
aedy  made  an  excursion  to  the  ad- 
;aeiatroinsof  the  royal  city  of  Hippo; 
J  Hippo  glorious  as  an  old  home  of 
Namtdmn  royalty,  but  infinitely  more 
fWiows  from  its  inseparable  associ- 
•boa  with  the  greatest  of  the  Fathers. 
Wo  do  not  need  to  prav  to  St.  Augus- 
tiaf^  in  order  to  nel  hu  unequalled 
caeaQoiicies ;  to  recognize  the  force 
of  that  Ptety  $o  etherial,  yet  so  prac- 
tical, idealiBtic  as  Plato,  yet,  when 


need  is*  homely  and  direct  as  Plato's 
master;  to  acknowledge  the  charms 
of  that  most  singular  style — so  Catho- 
lic, and  vet  so  individual,  so  universal 
in  its  spvit,  yet,  to  the  last,  so  wholly 
his  own ;  to  admire  the  energy  of  that 
indefatigable  mind,  which,  after  work- 
inff  itself  clear  of  innumerable  errors 
ofpractlce  and  belief.  Christianized  at 
last,  flowed  forth  for  so  many  years  of 
public  peril  and  difficulty,  to  fertilize 
every  region  of  religious  thought,  and 
has  since  so  swayed  the  minds  of  men, 
that  even  his  errors — say  rather,  in 
reverence,  his  less  cautious  conjectures, 
or  less  felicitous  speculations — have 
(it  is  the  sad  necessity  of  greatness) 
been  permanent  and  potent  as  demon, 
strated  troths.  Yes,  we  should  dear- 
Iv  enjoy  a  solitary  summer  day  among 
the  ruins  of  Hippo ! 

At  Tunis,  a  city  larger  and  in  every 
way  better  than  Algiers,  but  whose 
history,  even  to  an  English  CM>ture, 
precisely  resembles  it.  Captain  Kenne- 
dy was  presented  to  the  Bey,  whom 
he  found  intelligent  and  inquisitive.* 
He  then  set  off  £>r  the  Eastern  coast, 
which,  as  the  reader  cannot  but  re- 
member, stretches  for  over  three  de- 
grees of  latitude,  directly  southward 
at  thu  point  of  North  Africa,  and 
which  is  a  perfect  paradise  of  archaeo- 
logy,—every  where  dotted  with  the 
rums  of  the  ancient  greatness  of  the 
country.  First,  however,  he  of  course 
proceeded,  as  every  Tunisian  traveller 
IS  in  duty  bound,  to  play  the  oart  of 
Marius  among  the  relics  of  old  Car- 
thage. 


may  have  been  of  more  general  uiplication.  The  well-known  root  HAe- 
Mm  B^bmriemm  (as  distinguished  from  Rka  Pomicum).  Gibbons  learn- 
oo  the  word  (chap,  li.,  note,  162J  hardlv  meets  or  resolves  the  main  ques- 
0  nature  of  the  connexion  of  tiie  general  term  with  the  local  designation 
tcrbers.  Vol.  v.  p.  161,  of  the  lut  edition— an  edition  (the  second  of  Mr. 
•),  whose  real  value  is  (we  take  this  verv  incidental  opportunity  of  ob- 
aiiid  regfetUng)  seriously  diminished  bv  lack  of  that  perfect  typographical 
vre  Cave  a  fight  to  expect  from  Aibemarle-street  Why  is  it  that,  ex- 
aad  then  from  the  Clarendon  Press*  we  cannot  obtam  a  perfectly 
reprint  of  the  text  of  an  English  Classic?  Surely  it  must  be  at  once 
that  this  humble  but  most  important  department  of  the  business  of  publi- 
r  safely  be  committed  to  ignorant  or  merely  mechanical  function- 


•n 


*  See  also  a  further  account  of  him  in  vol.  U.  p.  160.  He  seems  to  be  a 
ffUbd  wkh  souMthiiig  of  that  Mehemet-Ali  superiority  to  prejudice,  that  here  and 
uwv  Is,  of  late  years,  so  singularly  quickenbg  toe  dulness  of  Ottoman  life, 
llrbas  *«  abofished  slavery  within  the  Tunisian  dominions,**  prompted  by  Sir  Thomas 
fttada  (our  antiquarian  Consul  General  at  Tunis)  and  by  his  own  secretary,  Signer 
Ksls.  He  ftrst  emancipated  all  his  own  slaves :  many  imitated  their  sovereisn 
'i^i*  faahiow  or  interest ;  by  degrees  he  prohibited  the  export  and  unport ;  then  the 
•s;s  altoftther ;  and  finally  enacted  the  freedom  of  all  children  of  slave  pareoU. 
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**  The  oolj  site  that  caq  be  ascer- 
tained with  any  degree  of  certainty,  is 
that  of  the  "  byrsa,"  or  citadel,  which 
stood  on  a  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  city ; 
its  summit  is  now  occapiedby  the  chapel 
lately  erected  to  the  memory  of  St. 
Louis.  Built  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  hill,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome,  and  facing  the 
south-east,  it  is  a  conspicuous  object 
from  the  surrounding  country,  and  from 
it  the  best  view  of  the  ruins  is  obtained. 
The  Bey  gave  permission  to  erect  it, 
and  oyer  the  entrance  is  the  following 
inscription : 

**  *  LOUIS  PHllIPPB,  PRSlfflVB  ROI  DSt  PBAVOAIS 

A  BBiea  OB  uovvuntr 

BV  L'AII    1841, 
BUB  LA   PLACB  OU   KXPIBA   LB  BOI  ■AIBT 
LOOIt  BOH   AIBUL.*** 

We  recognize  the  keen  military  eye, 
howeyer,  in  the  shrewd  remark  that 
follows,  of  the  admirable  adaptation 
of  the  building  to  the  purposes  of  a 
mUkary  dtfence.  Would  there  not* 
after  all*  be  something  exquisitely 
chtfacteristic  in  our  knowing  old 
neighbour^  the  premier  rat  des  Fran^ 
foii  (bow  that  title  must  puzzle  the 
ghost  of  St.  Louis  1)  conyerting  hit 
saintly  ancestor's  memorial  into  a  mili- 
tary post;  quietly  contriying  it  "a 
double  debt  to  pay ;"  the  Louis  of 
the  nineteenth  century  insinuating  a 
little  French  fortress  into  Tunis*  un- 
der cover  of  filial  piety  for  the  Louis 
of  the  thirteetath  ? 

Fortified  by  an  "kmt*'  of  the 
Bey*s,  the  travellers  proceeded  along 
the  eastern  coast*  visiting  its  innume- 
rable ruins  ;  the  supposed  cave  of 
Dido  and  her  most  uninteresting  and 
coxcombical  of  heroes  ;  Hergla  (the 
ancient  Horrea  Coolia) ;  Sousah  (the 
site  of  Adrumetum)*  the  most  impor- 
tant export  town*  after  Tunis*  in  the 
regency ;  Monasteer-  Lambtah  (the 
ancient  Leptis  Minor)  ;  Ras  Demas 
(Thapsus);  Sfakus;  and  at  length 
(turnmg  on  their  oonrse  north-west- 
ward*) arrived  at  the  great  arohaK^lo- 
gical  glory  of  this  part  of  Aft*ica,  the 
stupendous  colosseum  of  El  Jemm. 
Captain  Kennedy  (who  has  also  pre- 
fixed to  his  second  volume  an  excellent 
sketch  of  it)  thus  describes  this  mag- 
nificent ruin  :— 

**  Soon  after  our  arrival  we  set  forth, 
accompanied  bv  half  the  populatiou  of 
the  place,  to  the  amphitheatre.  It  ia 
seldom  that  expects[tions  which  have 


been  highly  raised  by  the  dsscripUmM 
of  others,  are  not  disappointed  st  the 
first  view  of  the  obieot,  but  ber»  the 
reality  fai^surpassed  the  utmost  I  had 
ever  pictured  to  myselt  Ereeted,  s^ 
cording  to  Shaw's  conjectures  duriiuc 
the  reign  of  the  Qordians,  who  wttt 
first  recognized  as  Emperors  at  Tjt- 
drus,  this  noble  monument  of  tmpeml 
gratitude  is  rendered  still  more  uopret- 
sive  by  the  desolation  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  stands. 

**  The  absence  of  all  petty  detail  of 
ornament,  as  well  as  its  imposing  pro- 

Sortions,  give  an  air  of  simple  grsa- 
eur  to  the  edifice.  Oval  in  form,  fo«r 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  feet  in  length, 
by  three  hundred  and  slxty-eicht  in 
breadth,  the  facade  consists  of  thrve 
ran^s  of  arches,  rising  to  the  heigbt 
of  nmety-six  feet,  and  above  them  arr 
the  remains  of  a  fourth  tier,  which  wm 
destroyed  during  an  insurrection  by  the 
Arabs,  who  converted  the  amphithestrv 
into  a  fortress,  and  used  the  stones  ss 
weapons  of  defence  against  their  as- 
sailants. At  this  period,  ninety  yiwrs 
ago,  the  whole  building  was  in  gund 
preservation,  but  to  guard  against  %U'  h 
an  occurrence  for  the  future,  the  Bf y 
ordered  the  great  western  entrance  to 
be  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  end  siDc« 
then  it  has  served  as  a  quarry,  fron 
whence  stone  may  be  procured  at  plea- 
sure. With  the  exception  of  this  breach, 
and  the  loss  of  the  upper  story,  the 
exterior  is  nearly  perfect ;  solidly  boilt 
of  hewn  stone,  many  of  the  blocks  tli^t 
form  the  arches  still  bear  the  numlw*ri 
cut  upon  them  to  prevent  their  beini; 
misplaced.  The  pillars  and  arch«'o, 
sixty  in  number,  vary  slightly  in  fsrh 
tier,  and  are  of  the  Doric  order,  with 
Egyptian  capitals." 

From  this  point  the  way  lay  o)H>n 
through  the  aesert  to  the  far-famid 
centre  of  Mahometan  sanctity*  the  cit  ? 
of  Kairouan.  Our  travellers  entere«i 
the  holy  city  at  considerable  risk,  the 
quintessence  of  Islamite  fanaticivm  br- 
ing concentrated  within  its  sacred  walls, 
and  very  few  of  the  dogs  of  Fran- 
guestan  having  ever  been  permitted  to 
bark  inside  the  gates  of  Rairouan. 


*'  Turning  a  comer  suddenly,  we  fn. 
countered  two  women  of  the  lower  cU«^, 
the  elder  of  whom  seemed  inclined  tn 
run,  but  the  younger,  amaied  at  our 
app«aranre,  stood,  for  a  second,  no- 
tionlean,  in  the  narrow  street,  and,  al- 
lowing her  veil  to  drop,  rej^arded  ut 
with  a  mingled  eipre«i%ion  of  horror 
and  disgust.  Her  attitude  vras  macni- 
ficent    drawing  herself  up  to  her  full 
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WhIti,  b«dark  ^ym  flMhiaff  with  rase, 
m4  ii^illiit  by  Uw  tmiM  foeUog  with 
•bkh  «e  woold  cnuh  »  noxioatf  r«p* 
Vu»^  9km  rak«d  her  hMidt  and  riuhed 
■foo  wm  fika  a  fvT,  wh«n  the  officer 
wutd  her  upUfira  ann»  Jerked  her 
rwad  with  fiule  oeremony,  and  led  her 
caniBf  dowA  the  atreet.** 

**  la  e«r  perambalalimii  through  the 
%mkM  and  strecU,  we  enroantered  a 
mM^mcf  of  blaok  look*,  and  some 
•bae;  bvt,  ta  th*  evening,  when  on 
«v  vay  hoMM^  a  crowd  eoUected  in  our 
rar,  and  as  we  passed  the  copious 
■vnaf  that  supplies  the  city.  Lord 
Ffiwg  raeeiTed  a  rlolent  blow  from  a 
tfoat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  which 
rssMd  UsB  to  slaner.  On  our  facing 
skvat,  the  asaJornT  of  the  crowd  ran 
«f ;  ud  the  Kaiya^  oAoers  in  advance, 
sol  kaowfaig  Ibe  isdiTidnal  who  had 
throwa  the  siOfi«»  thrashed  the  four 
iMrwt  bystanders  instead,  whioh  aa- 
tmn^A  every  purpose  Just  as  well." 

TIm  ftrnt  Moach  b  reported  to  be 
m^mh  ntcriorly :— > 

**  The  interior,  to  which  nothing  would 
Ute  Induced  tiiem  to  admit  us,  must, 
fros  the  deecriptioii  of  the  officers  who 
•ceuaip»M  us,  have  been  magnificent, 
t««  after  aaaking  all  due  allowances 
far  the  usual  esacgeration.  The  great 
Ul,  near  the  pnnotpid  entrance,  they 
Aistribed  aa  oi  surpassing  splendour — 
tW  paviBeot  of  the  most  precious  mar- 
biss,  and  tbe  walls  lined  with  the  same 


Bstsrial ;  hundreds  of  antique  columns, 
ibt  tpefl  alike  of  heathen  temole,  Chris, 
tisa  eburch,  and  Roman  psJace,  sup* 
^•rt  the  roof;  and  fifty  enonnons  lus* 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  lights, 
tke  hall  on  great  anniver- 
Tha  relica  preserved  here,  and 
ded  oy  all  Uahometans 
and  awe,  are  the  arms 
if  srveral  of  the  disciplea  and  com- 
paiiaus  of  the  prophet,  the  conquerors 
if  Alriea.  Protoetad  bv  strong  faron 
,  thaso  occupy  a  anrine,  to  reach 
la  uaual  to  pasa  between  three 
M  pillars*  placed  near  each 
;  In  a  triangle.  To  a  true  be- 
f,  whatever  may  be  his  sise,  the 
pAan  oAt  bo  ImpedinMit;  but  to  a 
MB,  who  either  from  his  want  of  faith. 
Ml  his  wicked  life,  is  not  looked 
by  the  prophet  with  favour,  they 


Am  SB  hBpaaaibie  barrier ; — *  Let  him 
K'  said  oar  guide,  holding  up 


_  p  his  tittle 
«BO  bgger  thaa^this;  it  has 
happeneH,  that  Ihithless  sinners, 
had  iuSdcnt  nerve  to  make  the 


attempt  without  repentance,  have  been 
squeeaed  to  death,  or  dreadfully  in- 
jured, by  the  columns  closing  upon 
them.'* 


Having  returned  to  Tunis^  the  tra- 
vellers explored  the  count^  to  the 
soath-west»  through  a  line  of  ruined 
cities,  as  far  as  Keff ;  and  thence  pass* 
ed  again  (eating  some  capital  HtmtteiA 
on  the  way)  into  the  Algiers  regency 
to  Bona.  From  this  tliey  proceeded 
to  visit  Constantineht  the  Cirta  of  our 
Sal  lust  times  ;  the  strong  and  famous 
capital  where  the  cruel  bastard  cou- 
sin»~fierce  and  feline  as  the  native  lion 
of  the  land— besieged,  toi^tured,  and 
murdered  that  unhappy  Adherbal, 
whose  fruitless  *<  Speech  to  the  Roman 
Senate/'asfreelytranslatedin  the  *<Enff- 
lish  Reader,**  was  so  invariable  a  stock- 
piece  in  our  days  of  schooUboy  elocution. 
Captain  Kennedv  describes  graphically 
tho  romantic  city,  upon  its  pile  of 
rock,  2,300  feet  above  the  sea  level ; 
and  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  soldier, 
the  gallant  assault  by  which,  after 
Clausel's  failure  in  1836,  the  French 
stormed  it  in  October,  1837.  Con- 
stantina  seems  to  be  the  best  managed 
of  the  French  governments  in  Africa ; 
yet  suah  is  the  unsleeping  hostility  of 
the  wild  mountuneers  between  it  and 
the  sea,  that  a  prohibition  is  severely 
tn^ntained  of  Europeans  passing  in 
parties  of  less  than  four  armed  men 
between  Constantina  and  Philippeville. 
The  Litter  is  a  new  sea-port,  founded  in 
1838,  christened  after  the  King  of  the 
French,  and  meant  to  brioflr  the  trea- 
sures of  earth  and  sea  by  uie  nearest 
ropte  to  Constantina. 

And  so  Captain  Kennedy,  once 
more  taking  to  the  <' midland  sea,*' 
returned  to  Algiers  and  the  Hotel  de 
la  Regence.  We  have  accompanied 
him  with  pleasure  and  instruction ; 
nor  can  we  pass  from  his  volumes 
without  observmg,  that  there  is  hard- 
ly any  token  or  characteristic  of  the 
tunes  more  truly  gratifying  than  the 
rising  standard  of  taste,  enterprise, 
and  information  among  our  military 
men.  War  most  ever  be,  at  best,  a  ter- 
rible necessity ;  stem  and  grim  in  its 
mildest  features :  but  if  any  thing  can 
help  to  alleriate  its  necessary  terrors, 
it  surely  is  the  rapid  growth  of  ele- 
vated principle  and  intelleotna]  attain- 
ment among  thoso  to  whom  is  in- 
trusted the  Donourahle  responsibility 
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of  iU  management.  All  honour  to 
those  who  aid  to  raise  the  charac- 
ter of  the  British  officer — not  indeed 
above  the  coarse  and  vapouring  brag- 
gadocio of  the  popular  novels  and 
plays  of  the  last  century  (for  that 
must  have  been  caricature)*  but  above 
the  vain  and  vapid  ideal  which  is  so 
often  put  before  our  young  men  as  the 
perfection  of  militarv  manner,  and  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  the  military  pro- 
fession. Our  officers,  in  even  the  most 
laborious  of  theirjquarters,  have  usual- 
ly  a  good  deal  of  time  on  their  hands 
— in  some  posts  nearly  the  whole  day 
at  their  disposal ;  and  he  is  surely  their 
truest  friend  who,  by  precept  or  exam- 
ple, would  teach  them  to  employ  thia 


precious  leisure  in  that  aoquiiitioD  of 
mformation,  for  which  on  foreign  icr- 
vice  they  have  almost  always  spedil 
opportunities ;  and  in  that  genersl 
accomplishment  and  enlargement  of 
mind  which  can  alone,  in  a  vast  sod 
varied  empire  like  ours,  formed  of  i 
diversity  of  nations,  tribes,  and  Its- 
guages,  thoroughly  enable  them  U> 
serve,  with  efficiency,  thmr  country. 

Captun  Kennedy  is,  we  bdievt, 
now  in  China,  where  be  has  alresdy 
served.  We  are  pretty  eertun  be  b« 
his  eyes  open  ;  and  we  shall  ocrtably 
look  for,  and  hereby  promise  to  do  all 
due  honours  to,  a  couple  of  eompanioo 
volumes  on  **  China  in  1846." 

B. 


SONNET— TO   AN    INCOBUS. 


Hag  of  the  night  I  who  hoverest  o*er  my  bed 

Till  sleep  has  steeped  my  weary  eyes  in  rest. 

And  then  descendest — on  my  loaded  breast 
Squatting,  thy  heavy  limbs  of  lazy  lead 
Coiled  under  thee,  and  thy  dull  goblin  eye 
Stupidly  glaring  at  me  as  I  lie. 
Thv  cold  nands  dutch  my  throat — their  palsyinff  clasp 

Maddens  yet  numbs  me — and  my  o*erlraught  neart 
Scarce  keeps  its  pulses,  and  each  stifling  gasp 
Heaves  deep  and  slow  ;  till,  struggling  in  the  might 

Of  that  aead  agony,  from  sleep  1  start. 
And  then  like  some  foul  bat,  or  hird  of  night. 
Thou  spread'st  thy  broad  brown  wings  and  soar'st  away, 
Darkening  the  moon's  white  beams  which  through  my  easement  play. 

Cecil. 
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^Msoa  FoKSiCA  9iir{Muwod  himiielf, 
u4  V§pnMM»9  wbo  in  bis  youu(;or 
«b«c  had  bttfn  itagc-inad,  felt  the 
^1  pMAoQ  oaoe  more  stir  mightily 
withm  him.  He  kiafed  Muruuia's 
Uads  afFain  aad  apun  in  his  ecst^»yt 
Md  flworu  that  he  woold  let  no  erening 
i«M  withofQt  bringing  her  to  Masso's 
t^fAtir.  He  extolled  Signor  Formica 
ft  -tfv  the  «tars,  and  bore  nis  part  with 
^'ftty  in  tlie  tumulta  of  applause  that 
rrvrud  the  public  &Toante.  Splen- 
4tsaa  Accoraroboni  was  not  carried 
»»?  by  tbe  general  onthosiasm ;  his 
rarity  deepened  at  eyery  joke,  and 
ty  moFt  than  once  admonished  Signor 
i'M«|aale  and  the  fair  Mariana,  with 

•  :remrr  terioosneffi,  not  to  laugh  so 
>ii»«lerately,    naming  at  the    same 

tosr  HOC  leaa  than  twenty  dideaset, 
vHich  ought  be  brought  on  by  a  too 
v>j4nt  enocnjaiott  of  ue  midrib.  As 
'  *  Pitiehtnaccioi  he  was  unhi^)])^  to 
*><  liii  drsTToe.  He  had  been  obliged 
^-  plaee  himself  just  behind  Doo- 
urrrramid,  who  OTenhadowed  him 
"Qpttehr  with  his  great  wis;  he 
Ul  not*  in  (act,  so  much  as  a  glimpse 

^  the  «agc  or  of  the  acton,  and  was, 
'v^ies,  onrelentingly  badgered  by 
*^j  boU-looldag  women,  who  had 
uft«n  chdr  teats  one  on  each  side  of 
La.  They  called  him  a  pretty  dear, 
I  'haminij  little  s^gnoro,  or  rather 
^rviriaa,  since  be  was  evidently  too 
t  QM  to  \^  already  married. 
"Oh,  holy  Valentine r*  exclaimed 

-^.  **  what  'breaking  of  h^irts  there 

*  U  be  when  she  fixes  on  the  happv 
7&a*    AH  Rome  will  wear  the  wif. 


•  « 


"  Bet  what  a  ble«ed  day,**  said  the 

' vr.  **  it  will  be  for  us  fioor  women  I 

^ '  «hall  have  some  chance,  then,  of 

'••a;  kwked  at;   for  of  course  her 

it«>ia»l  will  shot  her  up/* 

r«   sun*    I  have  reason  to  be 
mUUL"  runmed  the  first,    **that 
--  fvetHheart   is  Uid   up  with   the 
'"*k-arhe,  and  could  not  be  here  to- 
te " 

'  1  «<mlil   ptiek  n  knife  in   hor." 
*^»d  the  alh«*r.   **iri   thoiijzhl  ahv 
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were  likely  over  to  come  in  the  way  of 
a  sweetheart  of  mine  I" 

••  I  say — think  of  the  cherubs  her 
children  will  be  !** 

**  If  they  resemble  their  mama  I" 

*'  And  if  their  papa  be  worthy  of  his 
lovely  wife  I** 

**  Okf  cielo  I   that  will  be  a  pair  1 

We  mutt  see  the  wedding,  Ghita I 

would  sooner  not  see  another  carnival 
as  long  as  I  live,  than  miss  it  I*' 

*'  Who  knows  but  the  signorina  may 
ask  us  to  be  her  bridesmaids  ?*' 

In  this  sort  was  Pitichinaccio  per- 
secuted  the  whole  time  of  the  per. 
formanco»  his  anguish  apparently 
afibrding  to  his  pitiless  neighbours 
more  entertainment  than  the  talents 
of  Formica  or  of  Agli.  Cold  drops 
of  sweat  stood  on  Uie  forehead  of  toe 
unhappy  little  monster,  he  fretted 
and  wiiined  in  a  piteous  manner,  and 
cursed  his  wretched  existence. 

The  plav  at  an  end,  Sifi:nor  Pasquale 
waited  till  all  the  rest  of  the  audience 
had  dispersed,  and  did  not  leave 
the  theatre  before  the  last  candle  was 
put  out,  Splendiano  having  previously 
lighted  a  stump  of  a  wax  taper  at  it : 
Capuzzi  and  his  party  then  took  their 
way  homewards.  Pitichinaccio  cried 
and  wept ;  Capuzzi,  to  his  unspeak- 
able torment,  had  to  take  the  little 
fright  on  his  left  arm,  while  his  right 
was  presented  to  Mariana :  the  doctor 
marched  on  in  advance  with  his  stump 
of  candle,  which  burned  with  a  feeble 
and  struggling  light,  making  the  sur- 
rounding darkness  only  the  blacker  and 
more  bewildering. 

Thoy  had  not  yet  reached  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  when  they  were  suddenly 
surrounded  by  several  figures,  wrapped 
in  dusky  mantles ;  the  taper  was  at  the 
same  moment  f^truck  out  of  Splendiano*s 
han<I,  and  falliiii;  cm  the  gn>und,  was 
extingui!<hiHl.  Then,  no  one  could 
UA\  whenct*,  a  fuile  nnldish  tight  frll 
on  the  shntuded  figun*s  and  four 
wan,  cadaverous  faec-s  stiire<l  with  mo- 
tionl<»s}«  eyes  u|»on  DiK'tor  Pyramid, 
while  a  (lismal  <Ty  biir^t  from  their 
livid  lip^ : — 

X 
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**WoeI  woe!  woe  to  thee,  Splen- 
diano  Accorambonil  woe  1  woe  I  woe !" 

Then  began  one  in  a  sepulchral 
voice — 

**Knowest  thou  me,  Splendiano? 
knowest  thou  me  ?  I  am  Cfordier,  the 
French  painter,  who  was  buried  last 
week,  wnom,  with  potions  of  hell, 
thou  didst  despatch  to  thy  pyramid  I 
Woe  to  thee,  Spendiano,  thy  time  is 
come!" 

Then  another — 

"Knowest  thou  me,  Splendiano? 
knowest  thou  me  ?  I  am  Kufner,  the 
German  painter,  whom,  with  pills  of 
Orcus,  thou  didst  despatch  to  thj 
pyramid  1  Woe  to  thee,  thy  time  is 
come  I" 

Then  a  third— 

'*  Knowest  thou  me,  Splendiano— 
knowest  thou  me?  I  am  Liers,  the 
Flemish  painter,  whom,  with  powders 
of  Erebus,  thou  didst  despatcn  to  thy 
pyramid,  and  didst  diddle  his  brother 
out  of  three  pictures !  AVoe  to  thee, 
Splendiano,  thy  time  is  come  I" 

Then  the  fourth— 

''Knowest  thou  me,  Splendiano— 
knowest  thou  me  ?  I  am  Ghigi,  the 
Neapolitan  painter,  whom,  with  po- 
tion, and  pill,  and  powder,  one  more 
infernal  than  the  other,  thou  didst  de- 
spatch to  thy  pyramid  I  Woe,  woe, 
woe  to  thee,  Splendiano,  thy  time  is 
cornel" 

And  then  the  four  broke  out  in 
hideous  concert — 

••Woe!  woe!  woe  to  thee,  Splen- 
diano  Accoramboni  I  thy  time  is 
come ! — to  the  pyramid  with  thee  I — 
to  the  pyramid  with  thy  body,  and  to 
Tartarus  with  thy  soul,  where  thine 
own  patients  shall  doctor  thcc,  and 
thou  sbalt  take  physic  for  ever  and 
ever !" 

With  these  words,  the  dead  men 
flung  themselves  upon  the  ill-fated 
doctor,  lifted  him  by  the  arms  and 
legs  from  the  ground,  and,  with  a 
wud  ''Hallo!  hallo  I"  carried  him 
away  like  a  whirlwind. 

Frightened  as  Signor  Pasquale  had 
been  at  first,  he  recovered  his  oouraffe 
wonderfully  when  he  saw  it  was  only 
his  friend  Accoramboni  who  had  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  other 
world.  Fitichmaccio  had  stuck  his 
head,  flower-garden  and  all,  under 
Capuzzi's  mantle,  and  clung  so  fast 
about  the  old  gentleman's  neck  that 
it  was  lost  labour  tr>'ing  to  shake  him 
ofT. 


"  Be  not  frightened,*'  taid  Capozzi 
to  his  niece,  when  nothing  more  was 
to  be  seen  of  the  spectres  nor  of  Doc. 
tor  Pyramid—"  be  not  frightened,  m} 
sweet,  my  precious  dove  I    Cling  U) 
me,  my  treasure,  my  idol,  my  life  (    I 
will  protect  thee;  with  me  thoQ  art 
safe,  my  soul,  now  that  there  if  m* 
danger.      My  worthy  friend  Sn1en> 
diano,  we  hare  seen  the  last  of  ntm! 
Oh,  blessed  St.  Bonard,  who  wast 
thyself  a  skilful  doctor,  and  didst  ex- 
pedite man^  a  Christian  to  paradi«. 
nelp  him,  if  these  hot-headed  jomiz 
painters,   whom  he  despatched  prr- 
naps  with  somewhat  more  than  pro- 
fessional speed  to  his  j>yTamid,  shoQld 
in  revenge  break  his  invalnable  oeck' 
At  least,  blessed  saint,  for  the  boooar 
of  the  profession,  preserve  him  frum 
his  patients  in  the  other  world !    Ah 
me  I  who  will  now  sin?  the  bass  to  m% 
caniomf     And  this  doe  of  a  Fitii-hl- 
naccio  squeezes  my  windpipe  togeth*  r 
to  that  degree,  that,  between  that  and 
the  fright  about  Splendiano,  I  fhal* 
not  be  able  to  sing  in  tizne,  perhaps 
these  six  weeks  to  come.     DonH  U 
frightened,  mv  Mariana^-don't,  mj 
bira,  my  angel— it  is  all  over." 

Mariana  assured  her  nude  that  »h«* 
had  quite  got  over  the  fKgfat,  an! 
could  veiT  well  walk  without  aM«:«- 
tance,  and  leave  his  rijrhi  arm  at  li- 
berty to  help  in  undoing  Pitichina**- 
cio*s  grapple.  Capuzzi,  however,  un!« 
held  ner  the  cloeer  to  his  side,  and 
declared  that  he  would  not,  for  anj 
price  in  the  world,  let  her  be  seporat- 
ed  so  much  as  a  single  st^  from  hliu 
in  this  awful  darkness. 

At  this  moment,  as  Signor  Pasqual**. 
in  the  most  pleasant  mood,  was  tv- 
suming  the  march  homewards,  tbtn 
spning  up  suddenly,  at  his  werj  U'U 
as  if  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
four  horrible  sh^)es,  which  grinn*  1 
upon  him  with  faces  that  shone  wri. 
unearthly  fire,  and  raised  vnch  a  b  • 
deous  croaking,  hissing,  hooting,  vL  <• 
tling,  and  howling,  as  if  all  the  fhc*. 
ravens,  serpents,  owls,  wolves,  ar..! 
wild-cats  in  the  Vorld  had  all  at  oot\ 
broke  out  in  chorus. 

"Wou,  wou,  wou!"  veiled  tht\  — 
*'wah,  wah,  waahl  I^asqnale  Ta- 
puzzi  I  poor  devil  I  old  fool  I  lovt>-«i«  V 
ass!  How  d'ye  do,  Pasquale— h  w 
d'ye  do? — whoo— woo — boo!  IV «! 
ye  know  us,  Pasquale  Caputxi?  r<<«>r 
devil !  poor  devil !  don*t  you  kni<« 
your  comradeti  "> — vour  comrade*.  ♦•*' 
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M!  lov«.nek  an  I  Wc*rc  devils, 
ftiqvdel— poor  devils,  like  70a  I— 
vr>«  old  foob:«bo»  hio,  hoi — ^we*re 
tbr  taftnud  cunids  t^we're  the  devils 
thst  Mke  old  foob  fidl  in  love  I  Glad 
w>  fet  70a,  Pisquaie  I — very  glad  to 
««  TOO,  poor  devil  1 — oome  to  look 
ftyvtMi,  old  fool  t— come  to  take  voa 
vita  Of,  love-aick  asst  Oho  I  oho  I 
Mad  Pitirhinagyio,  too  l—take  Pitichi- 
•arciot  too  I — wlioo,  whoo,  whoo  T* 

Aadf  breaking  oat  again  into  a 
frirktiU  uproar  of  diabolical  noises^ 
iWt  precipitated  themselves  upon  the 
M  SMB*  who»  with  his  interesting 
twdf^  was  at  once  borne  to  the 
iroNsad,  while  the  most  lamentable 
■krieks  and  cries  rose  from  the  two 


Msriaaa  had  with  difficultv  disen- 
need  ker  arm,  so  as  not  to  &1I  with 
Wr  eade.  She  sprang  aside,  and  the 
bnt  OMMBCDt  fbond  herself  clasped  in 
'*w-  anas  d  one  of  the  devils,  who 
wkuffuftd  mMy  in  her  ear— 

''Mariana!  my  Mariana!  at  last  it 

*  i«e !    My  oomrades  will  bear  the 
i  nsa  (ar.  far  away,  while  we  find  a 

ufr  retreat  r 

MMBa  responded  only  by  dingmg 
Vj  tb^  arm  oc  her  lover. 

B«t  on  a  sadden  torches  blazed  all 
^  ^ad,  and  Antonio  felt  himself  wound- 
*!  B  the  shoulder :  he  turned,  a  ruf* 
'JB  «CQod  clcMe  to  him,  with  knife  al- 

*  ^iy  opIifM  to  repeat  the  stroke ; 
*i  the  «aaie  time  he  perc^vod  that  his 
*-k*^  frirods  were  engaged  with  a  su- 
>7nr  nnmber  of  MmrrL  Antonio's 
'vj^  was  oat  of  the  sheath  in  a  mo- 
B^tit.  and  the  villain  who  had  attack. 
<  hna  in  so  assassin-like  a  manner 
•*»  ^Mcdily  compelled  to  give  wav. 
H"  then  Joined  his  comrades,  and  the 

■:*.  ftaadinff  hack  to  back,  presented 

*  ''wry  side  a  formidable  front  to 
^  ^  i—ilantn  Gallantly,  however, 
» tar  little  party  fooght,  the  combat 
'>•  too  ane(|aal  to  be  lone  doubtful ; 
i --i  the  akrrt  woold  soon  nave  gained 
» ^«iplete  victory,  had  not  two^  men 
'•idnly  thrown  themselves,  with  a 

A  iboot,  into  the  midst  of  the 
•^,  one  of  whom,  for  a  beginning, 

"«d  to  the  ground  the  antagonist 
•luvas  iriviag  most  trouble  to  An- 
■^>^  The  battle  lasted  but  a  few 
arQcats  longer ;  the  guardians  of  the 
•ttr  verp  <lecisively  routed,  and. 
•«nBf    mt*ral    of    their     number 

•  -Hirf  «j©  the  pavement,  flfd,  with 


Cries  for  help,  towards  the  PorU  del 
Popolo. 

dalvator  Rosa— it  was  no  one  else 
that  had  come  to  Antonio's  aid>- 
thought  only  of  improving  the  victory, 
and  ui^ed  a  hot  pursuit  of  the  flying 
foe*  Antonio  ana  the  young  painters, 
who  were  disguised  as  devils,  desired 
nothing  better ;  but  Maria  AsU,  who 
had  accompanied  SalTator,  and,  old  as 
he  was,  had  strack  as  lustily  as  e*er  a 
youth  of  them  all,  held  this  to  be  un- 
advisable:  first,  because  it  was  not 
exactly  their  object  to  take  Rome ; 
and  secondly,  because  it  was  decidedly 
their  object  to  avoid  beii^g  taken 
themselves,  which  would  inevitably  be 
the  result  of  their  following  the  mrri 
to  the  guard-house.  It  was  some  time 
before  the  younger  men,  whose  blood 
the  battle  had  stirred,  could  be  brought 
to  take  this  prosaic  view  of  their  posi- 
tion. At  last,  Salvator  laughed  aloud, 
and  cried^ 

"Agli  is  right!  We  have  thrown 
our  enemy  out  of  the  window,  and 
now,  in  the  heat  of  our  valour,  would 
leap  out  after  him.  Come,  let  us  go 
to  Nioolo  Mus8o*s.** 

Musso  inhabited  a  small  house  not 
far  from  his  theatre,  and  here  he  joy- 
fully received  our  adventurers.  Toe 
devils  washed  the  phosphorus  from 
their  faces,  and  Antonio,  who  had  re- 
ceived no  hurt  but  the  trifling  one  in 
his  shoulder,  gave  proof  that  he  had 
not  quite  forgot  his  old  trade,  by  the 
expeditious  and  skilful  way  in  which 
he  dressed  the  equally  inconsiderable 
wounds  of  his  friend  Salvator,  AgU, 
and  the  jroung  painters. 

The  wild  and  daring  plan,  the  fai- 
lure of  which  wo  have  seen,  would 
have  bet'u    attended    with   complete 
success,  had  not  Salvator  and  Antonio 
omitted  to  take  into  their  account  one 
person,  the  cx-bravo  and  ex.polic«> 
man,  Michvlc.     This  ruffian  had  fol- 
lowed Capuzzi  to  the  theatre,  by  the 
latter's  orders,  though  at  some  distance, 
as  the  old  man  was  ashamed  that  such 
a  ragamuffin  should  be  supposed  to 
form  part  of  his  retinue.    The  same 
order  was  obwrvcd  in  returning  home. 
^Vhen  the  ghosts  i4>peared,  Michelo, 
who  feared  neither  neaven  nor  the 
other  place,  at  once  smelt  a  rat,  ran 
off,  shrouded  by  the  night,  to  the  Por- 
ta del  Popolo,  and  brought  the  Mbirri, 
who,  as  we  have  M^en,   arrive<l  at  the 
critical  moment,  when  the  di*vil«(  won* 
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on  the  point  of  running  away  with 
Capuzzi,  as  the  dead  people  had  done 
witn  Doctor  Pyramid. 

In  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  one 
of  the  young  painters  had  observed  a 
huffe  fellow — who,  no  doubt,  was  Mi- 
chele — ^run  towards  the  gate,  witli  Ma- 
riana, apparently  insensible,  in  his 
arms,  Signor  Pasquale  following  with 
a  nimbleness  incredible  for  his  tmie  of 
life,  unless  on  the  hypothesis  that  he 
had  got  quicksilver  in  nis  legs.  Some- 
thing that  looked  gaudy  and  glaring 
in  the  torchlight  huns  to  Signor  Pas- 
quale*s  mantle,  and  wailed  and  sobbed ; 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  was 
Pitichinaccio. 

The  next  morning  Splendiano  Ac- 
coramboni  was  found  at  the  foot  of  the 
pyramid  of  Cestius,  rolled  up  into  a 
ball,  and  stuffed  into  his  great  pe- 
ruke, in  which  he  had  fallen  as  mst 
asleep  as  a  dormouse.  When  awaked, 
he  talked  incoherently,  and  was  under 
the  impression  that  he  was  in  the  other 
world;  and,  when  disabused,  with 
some  difficulty,  of  this  hallucination, 
and  brought  home,  he  first  returned 
thanks  to  the  virgin  and  all  the  saints 
for  his  deliverance  ;  then  he  threw  all 
his  essences,  tinctures,  pills,  powders, 
and  electuaries  out  of  the  winaow,  and 
his  receipt-books  into  the  fire;  and 
finally  he  made  a  vow,  to  prescribe  no 
more  physic  as  long  as  he  lived,  but  to 
cure  his  patients  for  the  future  by  a 
new  method  of  his  own,  which  could 
involve  no  such  awful  retribution  as 
he  had  been  threatened  with  in  the 
next  world.  The  new  method  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  looking  at  the  patient, 
which  Signor  Splendiano  did  with  won- 
derful gravity.  To  assist  the  effects 
of  this  treatment,  certain  mysterious 
movements  were  made  with  the  hands, 
before  the  patient's  face,  and  along  the 
surface  of  his  body,  sometimes  with 
contact,  sometimes  without ;  and,  for 
all  medicine,  he  had  water  to  drink, 
which  Splendiano  had  previously  point- 
ed at,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  with  his 
forefinger. 

Doctor  Pyramid  now  be^an  to  be 
looked  on  as  a  kind  of  saint,  and  it 
was  said  that  his  patients  had  glimpses 
of  paradise  before  they  went  there, 
which,  next  to  not  going  there  at  all, 
is  no  doubt  the  most  satisfactory  thing 
that  can  happen  to  a  sick  person.  The 
other  doctors  laughed  at  the  new  me^ 
thod,  but  Splendiano  thought  the  laugh 


would  be  on  his  side  in  the  other 
world— "Where,"  said  he,  "  they  that 
have  given  physic  shall  take  physic  ^ 
and  1,  who  have  but  looked  at  my 
patients,  shall  but  be  looked  at  by 
them  again." 

But,  to  return  to  our  story — the  day 
afler  Signor  Pasquale*s  disastrous  vi. 
sit  to  the  theatre,  Antonio  declared  to 
his  friend  that  he  had  now  done  with 
strat^em,'  that  he  would  force  his  way 
into  Capuzzi's  in  open  daylight,  ron 
the  old  miscreant  through  if  he  offered 
resistance,  and  carry  off  Mariana  be- 
fore his  eyes. 

*'  The  plan  is  a  good  one,'*  said  Sal- 
vator ;  *<  you  make  at  once  for  the 
nearest  sanctuary — " 

"  The  Trinita  del  Monti,"  said  An- 
tonio— 

"  Just  so ;  and  as  you  would  infal- 
libly be  in  the  clutch  of  the  Mrridk 
good  while  before  you  could  reach  it 
on  foot,  no  doubt  you  have  made  ar- 
rangements for  transporting  yourself 
and  Mariana,  that  short  distance, 
through  the  air.  I  like  the  plan  well— 
only  keep  pretty  high  up,  you'd  be^, 
or  they  may  shoot  yon  flying." 

*'Incom^ble  mocker  I"  cried  An- 
tonio 5  •*  with  your  grave  face,  I  was 
sure  at  first  you  were  in  earnest." 

"  Well  I  Tm  in  earnest  now,  with- 
out a  grave  face,"  said  Sahrator,  Iao|^- 
ing.  "No,  no,  my  good  Antonio, 
force  will  do  nothing  for  us  in  this 
business :  Signor  Pasquale  is  on  his 
guard,  and,  so  far  from  having  done 
with  stratagem,  we  have  not  yet  right- 
ly begun  with  it.  An  open  attack 
offers  no  chance  whatever  of  success. 
Besides,  our  prank  of  last  night  has 
mitde  a  terrible  noise  ;  the  gentle 
slumbers  of  the  police  are  dissipated, 
and  we  may  look  to  have  their  bright 
eyes  upon  us  for  awhile.  Stratagem  I 
it  is  now  that  we  must  beein  to  show 
them  what  stratagem  is  I  x  ou  know — 


•«  * 


He  ihfti  win  Uugh  ud  live  vhUc  hen, 
Xntt  aeheiiie  and  loonce  one  half  tlM  y«v  i 
He  tlut  while  here  will  live  ead  Isagh^ 
Most  nonoe  end  Kheme  the  other  hmit,* 


That's  what  Monna  Caterina  says,  and 
though  she  does  saj  it,  it's  true.  After 
all,  Antonio,  we  laid  our  plans,  this  last 
time,  like  real  hju^-brained  giddy- 
pates.  Just  think,  if  our  coup  had  taken 
effect — if  you  had  got  ofTwith  your 
Mariana — where  would  you  have  taken 
her  to  ?     Where  kept  her  hid  ?     How 
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tojni  the  knot  tied  in  lach  n 
kwr/tlMt  Gmssiy  when  he  Sd  find 
100,  thoold  Mj  find  thni  be  had  lo0t 
kii  bboor?  All  this  onght  to  have 
bcM  wttJed  befurehMid^  and  we  had 
oot  bailoved  a  thought  on  any  one 
poiac  of  it!  WelU  we  will  be  wiser 
•est  tine.  In  a  few  day^s,  you  shall 
nny  off  jour  Mariana  in  earnest :  I 
kn  taken  Kleolo  Mosso  and  Formica 
010  oer  wmnsels,  and«  in  concert  with 
cW«»  ooalriTed  something  that  can 
bfdlf  fafl.  60  kee^  up  your  conraget 
<w;  Signor  Formica  will  come  to 
Tuarkalp.** 

''Signor  Fonnica?*'  cried  Antonio, 
n  fatlMT  a  disparaging  tone,  "  what 
rta  Sgnor  Formica,  poor  buffoon,  do 


iM 


•• 


Ho,  hop  eried  Salvator,  <'nodia- 
to  Signor  Formica,  1  begl  Do 
0  not  kacnr,  then,  that  Formica  is 
ft--- what  shall  1  call  it?_a  sort  of 
<^«jmror,  who  has  strange  arts,  myste- 
nuQ*  Ksooreea,  at  his  command,— 
*k^  be  makes  no  Tulgar  parade  of 
'i««?.  X  tell  yoot*  Si^ior  Formica 
viU  <MM  to  yoar  help,  my  boy, — and 


so  will  old  Maria  Agli :  ves,  the  excel- 
lent Doctor  Graziano,  from  Bologna, 
is  also  enlisted  in  our  plot;  and  has  an 
important  part  to  play  in  it,  too.  You 
shall  carry  off  the  ladyofvour  thoughts. 
Master  Antonio,  out  of  Nicolo  Musso's 
theatre  r 

''As  if  PasqualoCq>uzzi  would  ever 
again  be  induced  to  go  to  Kicolo  Mus- 
so's  theatre  I"  said  Antonio,  incredu- 
lously. 

«•  He  will  be  induced,"  replied  Sal. 
vator ;  '*  that  is  not  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  business ;  the  real  difficulty 
will  be  to  bring  him  there  without  bis 
cronies,  who  would  spoil  all  our  sport. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  Antonio,  your 
care  now  must  be  to  be  in  readiness  to 
leave  Rome  with  Mariana  as  soon  as 
the  &vourable  moment  airives.  Yon 
shall  go  to  Florence,  where  your  name 
is  already  a  household  word,  and  where, 
you  know,  the  being  my  fnend  is  a 
recommendation  of  more  weight  than 
it  is  here  at  Rome.  We  must  oe  quiet 
a  couple  of  days,  and  see  what  will 
turn  up.  Once  more,  Antonio,  be 
hopeful ;  Formica  will  help.** 


CBAPTm  VT. 


Pasqo4LS  knew  but  too  well 
vko  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  mishap 
had  bslallen  him  and  Doctor  Py- 
aar  the  PorU  del  Popolo,  and 
is  his  wrath  against  Antonio 
ifti  Sslvator,^  the  Utier  emecially, 
*hiai  he  very  justly  held  for  the  mov- 
^z  ^wit  in  the  whole  business.  He 
i*«ik  great  pains  to  comfort  Mariana, 
vto  vas  <{n]te  ill — with  fright,  as  she 
■tal  bat  in  reality  with  vexation, 
thM  ihs  aoeofsed  Michele  with  his 
^ni  had  torn  her  firom  her  lover. 
Vifprita  brought  her  oontinual  intel- 
•4«ae«  of  Awto«M\,  gnd  on  the  enter* 
fr*^  Salvalor  she  anchored  all  her 

Vase  time  had  elapsed  since  the 
'*«*i»  related  in  the  last  chapter, 
*hn,  CM  day  about  noon,  Michele 
«ar  n  stairs,  and  told  Signor  Pas- 
pak  tacre  was  a  gentleman  below, 
«W>  larisred  vpon  seeing  Siarnor  Pas- 
\^  Cynnri,  to  whom  he  had  some- 
'<^«f  naporlaaee  to  say. 

"  Oh  1  aU  ye  heavenly  hosts,**  scream. 

•1  the  qU  man  m  a  firensy ;  **  don't 

."4  know,  great  booby,  that  I  am 

*'ii    Mier  at  home  to  strangers  ?** 

"Bedy  of  Bacchus  r  swore  Mi- 


chele,  "  I  could  not  send  so  fine  a  sen- 
tleman  away  from  the  door,  like  a  b^- 
ging  ci4>ucnin.  Ho  is  an  oldish  gen- 
tleman,  too,  and  hath  a  pretty  ^eech ; 
be  Cfdls  himself  Signor  >i  icolo  Musso." 

**  Nicolo  Musso,  thought  Capuzzi ; 
"  what  can  he  want  with  me  ?'* 

Therewith  he  locked  the  door  very 
careinlly,  and  went  down  stairs  wita 
Michele,  in  order  to  speak  with  Nicolo 
at  the  house-door. 

«<Mv  very  excellent  Signor  Pas- 
ciiiale,  said  Nicolo  Musso,  with  a  po- 
lite bow,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  old 
man,  '*how  rejoiced  am  I  to  make 
your  acquuntancel  Naf,  sir,  I  as- 
sure you  then*  lives  not  m  Rome  the 
man,  whom  I  were  so  proud  to  ff^ei 
as  my  friend  1  You  know  not,  Signor 
Pasquale,  how  much  yon  have  placed 
me  in  your  debt.  Since  yoic  were  seen, 
sir,  in  mv  theatre — you,  a  man  of  such 
approved  ta^te,  of  so  profound  science 
—so  great  a  critic,  so  great  a  virtmoao, 
so  great  an  artist — I  say,  since  you, 
Signor  Pasuuale,  were  seen,  counte- 
nancing the  bumble  performances  with 
which  I  endeavour  to  entertain  the 
people  of  Rome,  it  is  not  Urn  much 
so  say  that  my  renown  and  my  re- 
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receipts  have  doubled.  Grood  heavens  I 
with  what  indignation,  with  what  grief 
did  I  hear  of  the  scandalous  manner 
in  which  you  had  been  abused  on  your 
way  home  from  my  theatre — you  and 
your  respectable  friends  I  In  the  name 
of  all  that  we  revere,  my  dear  sir,  let 
not  me  and  my  theatre  bear  the  blame 
of  this  audacious  outrage,  the  authors 
of  which,  I  trust,  we  shall  yet  see 
brought  to  condign  punishment  1  Do 
not  withdraw  your  patronage  from  me 
— ^let  not  your  first  visit  be  your  last." 

"  Good  Signor  Nicolo,"  returned 
the  old  gentleman,  with  his  customary 
simper,  "be  asstured  that  I  never^> 
never  in  my  life— experienced  more 
pleasure  than  in  your  theatre.  Your 
Formica,  your  Agli,  are  players,  my 
good  sir,  whom,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
you  may  defy  the  world  to  rival  I  But 
I  had  a  grave  alarm,  signor — a  very 
grave  alarm,  indeed,  excellent  Signor 
Kicolo  Musso,  on  my  way  home  from 
your  admirable  entertauuncnt ;  an 
alarm  which  had  nearly  cost  me  my 
life,  not  to  mention  that  of  my  worthy 
friend,  Signor  Splendiano  Accoram- 
boni — a  man,  my  dear  sir,  whom  to 
know  is  to — a— contemplate  with  feel- 
ings of  the  most  pecuUar  description. 
No,  Signor  Nicoto,  I  think  of  vour 
theatre  with  delight — ^with  dehght, 
m^  worthy  sir — but  of  the  way  to  it 
with  horror  I  Establish  yourself  in 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  in  the  Strada 
del  Babuino,  or  nere  in  the  Strada 
Ripetta,  and  an  evening  shall  not  pass 
without  seeing  me  there ;  but  out  of 
the  Porta  del  Popolo,  in  the  night- 
time, no  power  on  esjrth  shidl  bring 
me  I" 

''  It  is  a  severe  blow,'*  sighed  Xicolo 
Musso — "  more  so  than,  perhaps,  you 
think,  Signor  Pasquide ;  in  fact,  all 
my  hope  was  in  you.  I  reckoned,  my 
dear  sir,  with  great  confidence,  on 
your  aid." 

**  On  my  aid,  Signor  Nioolo  ?"  ask- 
ed the  old  man,  greatly  surprised: 
*'  in  what  way  cou&  /  ud  you,  my 
worthy  sir  ?" 

*'M.y  good  Signor  Pasquale,"  an. 
swered  Nicolo,  passing,  at  the  same 
time,  his  handkerchief  over  his  eyes, 

and  speaking  in  a  tremulous  voice 

''my  excellent  Signor  Pasquale,  you 
will  have  remarked  that  we  here  and 
there,  in  our  little  performanoes,  in- 
trodaoe  an  attempt — I  will  call  it  no 
more  than  an  attempt — at   a   song. 


Now,  I  have  long  had  it  in  view-4 
will  say  it  to  yon  in  coafideiice-to 
bring  in,  by  desrees,  more  and  marc 
of  this  sort  of  thing,  to  give  the  i!D- 
tertainment,  gradually,  a  derided  mo. 
sical  character,  to  get  an  orchestra— 
in  short,  to  convert  my  poor  littlt 
theatre,  in  spite  of  the  standing  pro- 
hibition,  into  a  regular  opera-bow. 
You,   Signor  Cq>uzzi,  are  the  fim 
composer  in  Italy ;  and,  were  it  not 
for  the  unsdiipolous  iealoosy  of  i 
host  of  despairing  rivals,  your  worb 
would  have  excuisiTe — ^I  say  exdn- 
sive — possession  of  the  stage.    S't^«r 
Pasquale  I  I  came  hither  this  dar  t<i 
beg,  to  supplicate,  to  im|^ore  voq— 
to  say,   '  Let  me  have  your  imnMirtAl 
compositions,  that  I  may  brin«:  tiym 
out  m  my  humble  theatre,  to  tiie  U< 
of  my  poor  ability  I* " 

*«  Good  Signor  Nicolo,"  said  tbe«Jd 
man,  all  his  features  beaming  vith 
nleasure,  "what  sort  of  pUoe  »  Ua* 
for  you  and  me  to  carry  on  a  coot«t- 
sation  together ?— Jn  the  open  stm*. ' 
Shall  I  trouble  ybn,  my  excellent  »r. 
to  mount  a  {Mir  of,  I  brieve  to  Mt . 
very  steep  stairs,  and  tolet  me  sev  y  » 
in  my  ijoor  dwelling  ?" 

The  invitation  was  promptly  aro^T't- 
ed ;  the  two  old  gentlemen  asceoi)''  i 
to  Capuzzi*s  apartments,  which  tbfv 
had  hardlv  entered,  belbre  Sij^<»r 
Pasquale  dfragged  down  whole  re«m9 
of  dusty  music  from  the  upper  diehiM 
of  a  book-case,  spread  oat  on  a  moidc. 
desk  the  first  sheet  that  came  to  bi» 
hand,  seized  his  guitar,  and  broke  oat 
into  the  howling  and  ecreediiag  wbi^^b 
ho  most  religiousl  V  believed  to  be  tbr 
counterpart  of  toe  song  of  angiK 
Nioolo  seemed  tnnslated  into  th^* 
seventh  heaven ;  he  daaped  his  band^. 
he  sighed,  he  groaned,  ne  panted,  br 
cried  at  every  pause  of  the  mn»K. 
"  Ah,  bravo  t  ormjianmo  t  ah  H*nye 
$ono !  hravo  /— 4iA,  bemediito  f  brmt- 
dettissimo  Captuzir — ^till  at  Irn^h. 
his  feelings  quite  overmastering  hmi. 
he  flung  himself  at  the  feet  of  Uh*  o\\ 
man,  and  embraced  his  knees  with  •«> 
much  ener^',  thai  Signor  Pasqual* 
screamed  with  pain,  and  cried — 

**  Saints  of  heaven  !— Jet  go  m^ 
knees,  Signor  Nicolo — ^vou*l«  kilUi..' 
mer^ 

**  No,  never,  Signor  Pasquale.**  rx- 
claimed  Nioolo,  "will  I  rise  (nmt 
this  suppliant  posture,  until  roa  pn«- 
mise  me  those  divine,  those  incomi**- 
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nUe  tin  foa  Iuitc  just  rang,  that 
ForaacA  oMj  ang  thmn  the  day  after 
tiKaamyv  ia  my  theatre  I" 

''Yoo  are  a  man  of  taste,"  said 
raM|iiaIi»,  writhing  with  pain.—*  *  you're 
«  mia  oir  wofoiiiid  insight;  in  what 
'rtter  haads  ootdd  I  pbce  my  com- 
fwitttioBs  than  yo«irs  ?  You  shul  have 
U  my  airs— aU*  Signor  Nicolo — only 
>  t  ^  my  knees  I  But,  oh,  heavens  1 
I  fluJl  not  hear  them  sung — my  divine 
■mtsniigces  I  Ah  1  ah  I  you  Ye  killing 
w  \  Let  go — let  go — my ' 
fi^  Smor  Nioolo  1'* 


"No.  Signer  Pasquale»'*  answered 
Kwolo;  *'naTer  will  I  let  go  your 
kaem,  until  von  give  me  your  word  to 
|o  to  my  toeatre  the  day  after  to- 


*' if  it  were  an  the  Strada  Ripetta, 
«T  even  in  the  Piaxza  del  ^  Fopolo  I" 
fHped  the  tortured  Ci^uxxi. 

*'  Ah  yes!  if  I  had  permiwtion  to  set 
•t  ^  within  the  waUs  1*'  said  his  tor> 
ntMur  i  ^  but  you  know  the  prohibit 
ti-o  ss  weO  as  I»  Signor  Fasquale. 
Rbt  what  is  it  you  fear  ?  A  new  at- 
urk  ?  A  repetition  of  the  outrage  of 
Ur  other  night  ?  Do  vou  think,  wen, 
Uat  the  Romans,  wnen  they  have 
beard  your  aire*  will  not  conduct  you 
h«ie  m  triumph*  and  with  torches 
cnpagh  to  turn  the  night  into  day? 
Asd  iappo^e  they  should  not — sup- 
^m  It  poanble  that  they  should  not — 
•kv,  then,  1  myself  and  my  faithful 
(wandes  will  take  our  swords,  which 
1  pcumiM  you  we  know  how  to  use, 
Sisaor  Pasquale,  and  will  escort  you 
w  ;u«r  dwellinff/' 

**  You  ytmrMf  will  escort  me,  Sig- 
sor  Nioom,  with  your  comrades?  I 
prtT  yon«  what  may  be  their  num- 

**Ton  will  have  an  escort  of  from 
'Mrht  to  ten  tall  fellows,  Signor  Fas- 
t-sle.  Hesitate  no  longer,  worthpr 
•^ !  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  the  peti- 
ua  </  your  most  devoted  admirer  I" 

^  Formica, "  laid  Signor  Fasquale, 
aaan|i)y,  **  has  a  fine  voice ;  I  tkould 
Us  to  l2ear  him  sing  those  airs. 

"  Hesitate  no  longer,*'  cried  Nioulo 
«cs<a,  giving  the  old  man's  lean  shanks 
»  oasl  squeese. 

"  You  enpge,**  laid  Fasquale,  "  to 
p^  BM  withm  my  own  doors  unmo- 

■ir 

I  itake  my  honour  and  life  on  it,*' 
■oed  Nioolo,  pressing  the  skinny 
*^iata  together  wita  a  gripe  of  iron. 


"Enough,  Signor  Nicolo  I'*  yelled 
the  old  man ;  "  I  am  satisfied  I  1  pro- 
mise to  bo  in  your  theatre  the  day 
after  to-morrow." 

Nicolo  Musso  sprang  in  an  instant 
to  his  feet,  and  strained  Capuzzi  to 
his  breast  till  he  was  black  in  the  face. 

At  this  moment,  Mariana  entered 
the  room,  and,  walking  straight  up  to 
the  amazed  Nicolo  Musso,  she  said  in 
a  tone  of  indication — 

"  Is  it  possible,  Signor  Nicolo,  that 
you  would  attempt  to  allure  my  dear 
uncle  into  your  theatre  again,  which 
he  has  so  much  reason  to  regret  having 
ever  visited?  No,  sir,  I  will  never 
consent  to  his  being  agiun  exposed  to 
such  danger  I  Dearest  uncle !  you  will 
stay  at  home-— will  you  not  ? — for  your 
own  Mariana's  sakel  You  will  not 
venture  out  a  second  time,  in  the  dark 
night,  and  to  that  horrid,  lonesome, 
wild  place,  outside  the  Forta  del  Fo- 
polo !•* 

Signor  Fasquale  stood  as  if  thunder- 
struck, gazinf  at  his  niece  with  wide- 
opened  mouth  and  eyes.  As  soon  as 
he  could  speak,  he  blessed  her,  called 
her  his  love,  his  life,  his  load -star,  and 
explmncd  to  her,  at  great  length,  how 
Signor  Nicolo  M  usmo  had  not  only  pUnlg- 
ed  his  honour  and  life  that  all  should 
go  well,  but  had  even  premised  his 
own  escort,  and  that  of  his  whole  com- 
panv,  in  order  that  no  possible  mishap 
mignt  befal  so  honourea  a  guest  on  his 
way  home  from  the  theatre. 

"  Signor  Nioolo*s  escort  1**  cried  Ma- 
riana—"why,  dearest  uncle,  Sisnor 
Nicolo  is  the  very  person  you  have 
most  to  fearl  For;pive  me,  Signor 
Nicolo,  that  I  sav  it  in  your  presence, 
but  you  cannot  deny  that  you  are  the 
intimate  friend  of  Sidvator  Rosa ;  you 
are  acquainted,  for  aught  I  know,  with 
Antonio  Scacciati,  and — God  forgive 
me  if  I  do  you  injustice  I — I  fear,  I 
fear,  iignar,  you  are  seeking  to  entice 
my  uncle  ana  myself  to  your  theatre, 
only  that  you  may  deliver  us,  without 
a  chance  of  escape,  into  their  hands!*' 

**  What  a  suspicion  1**  exclaimed  Ni- 
colo, in  dismay ;  "  what  a  shockinff 
suspicion,  signorma  I  Have  I  so  bad 
a  name,  here  in  Rome,  that  vou  can 
imagine  me  capable  of  such  abomina- 
ble treachery  ?  Well,  then,  since  you 
have  such  an  opinion  of  me — since  you 
so  grievously  misconstrue  my  offer  of 
an  escort,  cannot  you  bring  Michele, 
to  whom,  as  I  have  heard,  you  owed 
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Seur  rescue  the  other  night  ? — Bring 
lichele^  Signor  Pai<(}ua1e,  and  let  him 
take  a  dozen  or  two  of  slnrri  with  h'nn, 
— that,  I  hope,  will  be  a  guard  above 
suspicion,  Si°;norina  Mariana.  Of 
course  you  will  not  expect  me  to  fill 
my  benches  with  gentlemen  who  do  not 
pay ;  but  they  shali  wait  for  you  at  the 
door  of  the  theatre,  and  surely  you  can 
apprehend  no  danger  then  ?*' 

"  Signor  NicoTo,"  said  Mariana, 
pravely,  **  I  see  that  I  have  done  you 
mjustice,  and  I  ask  your  pardon  ;  the 
proposal  that  you  have  j  ust  made  proves 
your  sincerity,  and  puts  my  suspicions 
to  shame.  And  yet  I  cannot — I  can- 
not overcome  the  anxiety  I  feel  about 
my  deiir — ^my  beloved  uncle.  It  may 
be  childish,  but  I  still  cannot  help  en- 
treating you,  dearest— dearest  uncle, 
not  to  venture — ^not  to  expose  your- 
self even  to  impossible  dangers — not 
to  incur  even  a  risk  that  does  not  exist  I 
I  feel  that  I  talk  nonsense— I  know  I 
am  unreasonable,  but — ^love  always  is  !*' 

Sisnor  Pasquale  was  in  an  agony  of 
delight ;  he  cast  himself  at  Mariana's 
feet,  he  kissed  her  hands,  he  tried  to 
speak,  but  tears  choked  his  utterance, 
and  he  brought  out  only  inarticulate, 
l^urgling  cries,  like  those  of  a  drown- 
mg  man.  At  last,  words  found  way, 
aud  he  faltered,  with  streaming  eyes 
and  clasped  hands :— - 

**0  sweet  confession  1  O  blessed 
unreasonableness!  O  dear  anxiety !  O 
beatific  evidences  of  a  love  that 
turns  earth  into  heaven  I  Ever  my 
Marianina,  talk  such  angelic  non- 
sense, and  let  all  human  sense  be 
silent  and  listen  I  Nevertheless,  my 
dove  1  nevertheless,  apple  of  my  eye  I 
I  do  trust  that  you  will  put  away 
your  precious  fears  for  this  turn.  You 
do  not  know  the  enjoyment  that  awaits 
you  I  Learn,  then,  my  soul  I — ^leam, 
that  vou  will  hear,  at  Is  icolo's  theatre, 
the  divine,  the  celestial,  the — the — 
what  shall  I  say? — ^in  short,  Marianina, 
you  will  hear  the  airs  which,  if  our 
Lady  could  hear  in  paradise,  she 
would  forbid  the  anr^cls  ever  to  sing 
any  other  music  t — the  immortal  airs 
of  your  Capuzzi  himself  I" 

This  inducement  was  more  than 
Mariana  could  resist,  and  she  ceased 
to  oppose  the  visit  to  the  theatre. 
Signor  Pa<»quale  was  beside  himself 
for  jov  ;  Mariana  had  confessed  her 
love,  his  airs  were  to  be  sun^;  to  an 
overflowing  house ;  laurels,  as  well  as 


m}Ttles,  awaited  him — ^what  ooakl  idd 
to  his  felicity  ?  In  his  hour  of  tri- 
umph, however,  he  forgot  not  the 
friendjB  who  had  been  faithful  to  him 
in  days  less  bright :  Doctor  Pyramid 
and  I^itichinaccio,  he  resolved,  ihoQid 
go  with  him,  as  on  the  former  oec»- 
sion. 

But  here  a  difiiculty  arose.  Signor 
Splendiano  had,  he  declared,  pwspd  • 
night  of  horrors,  that  time,  by  tb<> 
tomb  of  Cestius ;  the  whole  oemett'nr 
had  come  to  life,  and  a  hundred  fle^b- 
less  arms  had  been  stretched  oat  ti> 
him,  and,  from  all  side^  woeful 
voices  had  complained  of  his  piir?e«, 
which  griped  them  even  in  the  gmvtr. 
All  this  had  affected  the  dodar* 
nerves ;  he  dreamed  dreams  hid  pnv 
sentiments — found  omens  in  every* 
thin^  that  happened  him,  and  was  lo 
a  fair  way  to  become  a  reguhir  gbo^t- 
seer.  ^ 

Pitichinaccio  was  not  to  be  per. 
suaded  that  his  and  Sisnor  PasqoaU*  • 
assailants  were  an^rtnin^  else  but 
devils  out  of  the  flaming  pit,  and  cnvi 
and  roared  if  that  eventful  night  won* 
only  mentioned.  All  Signor  Pa»> 
quale*s  protestations,  that  the  whulc 
had  been  an  impudent  maaqneradin^ 
trick  of  Antonio  Seacciati*8  and  Sal- 
vator  Rosa's  (for  which  he  hoped  yot 
to  make  them  pa^  dear),  were  of  d«> 
avail,  for  Pitichinaccio  swore,  with 
many  tears,  that,  notwithstanding  hi* 
fright  and  his  an^juish  of  mind,  he  had 
distinctly  recoenized  the  devil  Faa- 
farello,  not  omy  by  the  voice,  but 
by  the  inhuman  way  in  which  that 
demon  had  pinched  his  belly,  whi4*h 
was  black  and  blue  still  to  prove  th« 
fact. 

Judge  if  Signor  Pasqoale  had  an 
easy  task,  in  moving  the  two  friend* 
to  tempt  with  him,  again,  the  txv*- 
cherous  way  to  Musso's  thettnr* 
Splendiano,  in  fiM^t,  was  not  to  t>c 
brought  so  much  as  to  listen  to  thv 
pro()asal,  till  he  was  fortunate  enou<:h 
to  obtain  from  a  Bemardine  friar  a 
consecrated  musk-pouch,  tu  be  wum 
aUmt  the  neck,  ana  the  smell  of  whit  b 
neither  devil  nor  dead  man  cvuM 
stand :  as  for  Pitichinaccio,  he  was  un- 
able to  resiist  the  promise  of  a  lioi  of 
candied  grapes,  though  he  would  by 
no  means  consent,  a  MK^ond  time,  ti> 
brin<;  the  devil  on  his  back  by  puttin;; 
on  j>etticoats,  but  made  it  an  cxim*!^ 
article  in  the  treaty  that  he  sboald  ^o 
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'  MX  Ml  flMol^.  in  his  new  cwsock  and 

Nov,  it  wuold  have  quite  dUcon- 
< tried  tKe  plAUi  of  i&lvator  and 
Aoioaio,  if  Capaxsi  wvrt*  acoom|)a- 
r**ii  bjr  hif  cvoniefl  on  tho  ]>rv8ent 
c««n«ia;  greal,  Uierefcire,  was  their 
Tirrplrmity  when  advised,  through 
Mmanta,  bow  matters  stood,  and 
»<vi}  ai  their  wits*  end  were  they 
'"■ih,  biMT  to  put  the  medko  and  the 
mnmn  dtt  ihv  expedition.  The  time, 
k'«r%rr»  was  too  short  to  play  these 
«<«thir«  any  new  trick,  and  goodness 
kauvf  what  cruel  disappointmentmight 
to«  hare  awaited  our  two  lovers,  if 
WsTco  had  not  sent  them  an  nnez* 
fiNicd.  and  certainly  a  most  uninten- 
u«sl  aUy,  in  the  person  of  Michele, 
tai*  ex-bt«Yo ! 

It  was  the  nisht  before  that  on  which 

"^  iugM  Pasiiusle  and  his  friends  were 

u  « tiit  the  theatre ;  there  was  no  moon, 

a:>i  the  darknen  was  intense,  when, 

•m  a  sadden,  the  most  terrific  outcry 

'  ttT  heard  from  human  lips  was  raised 

ua  the  Strada  Ripetta»  just  under  Ca- 

pQttTs  windowB— sndi   a   swearing, 

ihriekiafrt  scolding,  accompanied  wiui 

cht  sooad  of  unmerciful  blows»  that  all 

the  asyhbuurhood  was  alarmed,  and 

(W  pubc«%  who  had  iust  been  in  pur« 

•lit  ef  a  murderer,  but  only  came  up 

a  tiase  to  see  him  **  bite  his  thumb** 

M  them  from  the  priyileged  ground  of 

tW  Piaaaa  di  Spagna,  hurri^  to  the 

1^  with  their  torches,  believing  that 

t«t#  or  three  murders,  at  least,  were 

r  iag  OB  here  at  once.    Strange  was 

tW  spectachs  that  met  their  eyes,  and 

^m  of  the  crowd  that  came,  attracted 

^-T  the  WMte,  flocking  to  the  scene  of 

t(p  suppuaed  deeds  of  blood.     Poor 

t:tk  PitidiittMcio  lay  motionless  on 

the  pavement;  Michele,   armed  with 

m  awful  btndgeon,  was  in  the  rery  act 

'f  mwfing  Splendiano  Acooramboni  to 

the  groood,   while  Signor  Pasquale, 

*ho  Kffsied  to  have  received  his  knock- 

<i^nblow,  but  just  before,  gathered 

inasrlf  Bp  with  a  grim  aspect,  and 

r^uhcd  at  the  ex-bravo,  rapier  in  hand : 

4sirli|ht,  or  rather  torchlight,  would 

lafidlibly  have  been  let  into  Michele, 

M  not  three  or  four  persons  thrown 

thcmKlves  upon  the    old  roan,   and 

pvaed  his  arms  fast  to  his  sides. 

Mirhde,  as  the  glare  of  the  nume- 
f^  fights  disclosed  the  evidences  of 
Vii  prowi'vs,  stood  as  if  stupified,  gaz- 
«ff  with  >paechle<i  horror  on  the  well- 


known  figures  that  lay  senseless  at  his 
feet— fragments  of  broken  guitars  scat- 
tered round  them,  liearing  a  mute  and 
touching  witness  to  the  gentle  purpose 
in  which  they  had  been  so  frightnilly 
interrupted.  Then,  as  by  degrees  the 
blacknc8s  of  the  deed  he  nad  done  be- 
came apparent  in  its  ebon  dye  to  his 
mental  virion,  he  suddenly  burst  into 
a  roar  like  a  baited  bull,  plucked  his 
hair  from  his  head  in  hanosfull,  flung 
himself  on  his  bell  v  before  Signor  Pas- 
quale, and  howled  for  mercy,  till  the 
old  gentleman  turned  with  looks  of 
anguish  to  the  persons  who  still  held 
his  arms,  and  exclaimed— 

'*  As  ye  are  men  and  Christians, 
leave  my  hands  at  liberty,  if  not  to 
run  this  bellowing  beast  through  the 
body,  yet  at  least  to  stop  my  ears  I*' 

^citner  the  doctor  nor  Pitichinac- 
cio,  it  was  a^Mirtaincd,  had  received 
any  hurts  of  consequence  ;  they  had 
been  ho  effectually  cudgelled,  however, 
that  they  could  stir  neither  hand  nor 
foot,  and  had  to  be  carried  home. 

All  this  ill-luck  was  of  Siffnor  Pas- 
quale*s  own  brewing :  bitteny  anger- 
ed, as  the  reader  will  remember,  by 
Salvator's  and  Antonio's  serenade,  he 
had  promised  Michele  a  couple  of 
scvdi,  to  give  the  next  ni^ht-singers, 
who  should  halt  beneath  his  win<K>ws, 
a  sound  drubbinff.  That  was  quite  in 
Michele's  line ;  ne  prorided  himself, 
accordingly,  with  the  perilous-looking 
plant  we  lately  observed  in  his  haiul, 
and  took  his  station  every  nieht  behind 
the  street-door  of  the  house  nc,  as  well 
as  Signor  Pasquale,  lived  in. 

Now  it  chanced  that  Mariana,  the 
day  after  the  serenade,  had  talked  of 
the  enchanting  effect  of  music  at  night, 
and  had  said  that,  much  as  she  hated 
Salvator  and  Antonio,  especially  the 
latter,  still  the  sound  of  tneir  guitars 
and  voices,  floating  up  to  her  window 
BO  mysteriously  out  of  the  darkness 
below,  was  a  thinf  she  could  never  for- 
get, and  to  whicn  she  could  have  lis- 
tened for  ever.  These  expressions 
were  not  thrown  away  on  Signor  Pas- 
quale, who  determined  ere  long  to  sur- 
prise his  lady-love  with  a  serenade  of 
nis  own  composing,  which  he  sedtt« 
lously  practised  with  his  two  cronies 
for  the  purpose,  and  which,  he  felt 
confldent,  would  completely  drive  that 
of  the  two  painters  out  of  Mariana's 
remembrance. 

It  was  on  the  night  before  that  of  his 
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anticipated  triumph  in  Nicolo  Musso's 
theatre,  that  Capuzzi  stole  out,  un- 
known to  his  niece,  and,  calling  first 
on  Doctor  Pyramid,  then  on  Pitichi- 
naccio,  led  them,  guitar  in  hand,  to 
the  Strada  Ripetta.  But  scarce  had 
they  struck  the  first  accords  of  the 
symphony,  before  Michele,  to  whom 
it  had  never  occurred  to  Capuzzi  to 
say  any  thing  of  his  intentions,  in  high 

glee  at  the  idea  of  at  length  earning 
is  two  9cudit  made  one  spring  from 
his  hiding-place  into  the  nudst  of  the 
singers,  and  laid  about  him  like  a 
Trojan.     What  followed,  we  know. 


That  either  Siffnor  Splendiano  or  Piti. 
chinaccio  should  now  aooompany  their 
patron  to  Musso's  theatre,  wm  oat  of 
the  question :  there  was  not  the  rp- 
motest  chance  of  their  being  oat  ot' 
bed  for  a  week  to  come,  ^^or  Vu- 
quale  himaelf  had  come  off  with  the 
fewest  blows ;  his  bones,  indeed, 
were  as  sore  aa  any  one's  need  be,  but 
he  must  have  been  as  completely  dis- 
abled as  his  firiends  were,  to  have  be«o 
induced  to  stay  away  finom  the  soiav 
of  so  perfect  a  triumph — so  pleDirj 
an  apotheosis — as  the  approaching  eveo> 
ing  was  to  bring  him. 


CHAPTER  vn. 


The  day  wore  slowly  on>  till  the 
wished-for  hour  of  setting  out  for  the 
theatre  arrived.  Signor  Pasquale  pre- 
sented his  niece  an  arm  ;  Michele, 
with  a  two-handed  sword,  like  a  heads- 
man, walked  before,  and  not  fewer 
than  twenty  sbirri  beside  and  behind 
them :  in  short,  the  party  wanted  only 
the  addition  of  a  monk,  to  have  pos- 
sessed every  mortal  beholder  with  the 
belief  that  its  destination  was  a  scaf- 
fold, instead  of  a  playhouse. 
Kicolo  Musso  received  the  lady  and 

gentleman  with  great  solemnity  at  the 
oor  of  his  theatre,  and  conducted 
them  to  the  seats  which  had  been  re- 
served for  them«  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  foremost  bench.  Signor  Pasquale 
felt  highly  flattered  by  this  distinc- 
tion ;  he  looked  loftily,  yet  graciously, 
around  him,  and  his  satisfaction  was 
not  a  little  augmented  when  he  ob- 
served that  all  the  places  in  Mariana's 
immediate  vicinity  were  occupied  by 
females.  The  tuning  of  a  pair  of  vio- 
lins and  a  bass  was  now  heard  from 
behind  the  hangings  of  the  stage :  the 
old  man's  heart  throbbed  with  expec- 
tation, and  it  was  as  if  an  electric 
shock  had  thrilled  through  his  every 
fibre,  when,  without  furmer  prelude, 
the  riiomel  of  his  grand  aria  bugan  I 

Formica  now  entered  as  Pasqua- 
rello,  and  sanff«.«ang  with  Capuzzi's 
own  voice,  with  Capuzzi's  own  action 
—every  attitude,  ever}'  gesture,  to  the 
life — ^the  most  atrocious  of  all  airs. 
A  tempest  of  laughter  shook  the  little 
theatre,  loud  calls  of  **  H  maestro  f  U 
maestro  r  resounded  from  every  side, 
and  Siffnor  Pasquale,  all  bliss  and 
beatitude,  rose  to  respond  to  the  call. 


Standing  up  on  the  bench,  where  hi' 
had  sat,  his  right  hand  pressed  fer- 
vently on  his  heart,  his  uoe  radisnt 
with  snules,  he  bowed  towards  til 
parts  of  the  house.  The  laughter  bis 
came  furious :  '*  Ah^  Pampuile  Oi- 
puzzir  shrieked  a  voice,  tbiat  seemed 
apoplectic  for  ecstacy — ^*ak,  bemedet- 
to  I  ah,  hravo,  bravissimo  r  **  Ak^ 
Ctqnuzi  /"  gasped  another — **  Uredei 
virtttoH/  Orjeo  del  mu>  teeolof  dio 
deUa  rniuioa  /"  "  Ahf  eompoeUore  ce- 
leberrimol  ah,  maestro  del  wsaestrir 
shouted  a  third,  and  floods  of  laogb- 
ter  again  swept  away  all  artienUte 
sounds. 

At  length  the  tumult  subsided — 
there  was  a  call  for  silence,  and  Sig- 
ner Pasquale  sat  down  with  a  serene 
consciousness  of  fame  that  a  Cstssn 
might  have  envied.  He  did  not  un- 
derstand why  the  people  had  Iaogh»i 
but  what  of  that  ?  He  nndentoiid 
their  plaudits — he  understood  the  en- 
thusiasm— ^he  understood  the  expnv- 
sions  of  almost  idolatrous  vencratittn 
with  which  they  had  greet4Hl  him— 
and  he  fdt  that,  at  u^  he  wa»  s(»- 
preciated.  In  the  mean  time,  Docutr 
Graziano,  who^e  representative,  tor 
this  time,  was  Nicolo  Musso  hisM'lt. 
entered  in  desperation,  holding  bi»ib 
his  hands  to  his  ears,  and  invoking  aII 
the  powers  whose  province  it  b  to  mi- 
tigate the  afflictions  of  homanity,  to 
put  as  speedy  a  step,  as  was  ocinfi»t- 
ent  with  the  general  arrangements  oi 
Providence,  to  Pasquarellos  infernal 
screeching. 

Pasquarello  placed  a  finger  on  bi< 
lips,  in  token  that  his  vmd  efforx^ 
were,  for  the  present,  at  an  end :  tJi« 
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tbif,  foflvred  his  hands 
ilovl^  to  MsaoM  their  ordinary  posi- 
tauo*  and  cricd^- 

"Uow  long  is  it,  unlucky  caitiff^ 
■aoi  yott  %o3k  to  singing  in  such  a 
•r&riooa  vmy,  and  where  aid  you  pick 
up  that  most  hfthnniih  and  <fiaboucal 

utr 

Fasqumllo  looked  highly  oilfended : 

**  1  feflr^"  ntd  he,  "  the  taste  of  the 
fvaor  doiian  is  not  of  the  purest 
kmJ.  I  fear  the  mrmor  doUore  is  like 
tks  Bnmans,  who  nave  no  ears  for 
ffvoiae  music,  and  who  do  not  know 
s  raal  gefiins,  when  they  have  got  him 
wuagst  them.  The  air  which  the 
liraor  daitore  has  permitted  himself 
tp  rail  heathenish  and  diabolical  is,  I 
We  the  honour  to  inform  the  ligmor 
daltsrv,  the  eopo  ttopera  of  the  greatest 
vf  hring  composers — ^the  first  musi- 
risn  of  the  age — ^in  whose  service,  I 
have  further  to  acouaint  the  s^^iu>r 
daOmtt  U  Paaauarello,  have  the  dis- 
tiafttidwd  good  fortune  to  be,  and 
«k>  has  the  extreme  condescension, 
iasceail  d  wages,  to  give  me  lessons 
tt  NBging.* 

GraiiaDo  testified  ali  vely  wish  to  know 
who  thb  greatest  of  living  comfKisers 
■ad  firvt  musician  of  the  age  might 
tr,  ami  went  over  the  names  of  all 
tW  celebrated  maestri  ho  had  ever 
Wvd  of»  each  of  whom,  in  his 
t'tTBv  Pasouarello  disposed  of  with  a 
aost  wtislactory  '*  pooh-pooh." 

At  last  the  doctor  "gave  it  up,** 
SDd  Pasquaretlo  said    ■ 

*•  I  never  had  any  very  extraordi- 
•sry  opinion  of  the  amount  of  informa* 
line  posMSsed  by  the  tignor  dottore — 
I  We  ahrajrs  considered  the  sij^nor 
diOwv  an  overrated  person,  but  I 
f««frai  I  was  not  prepared  for  so  "very 
ksmiliati&g  an  exposure  as  the  tignor 
4taart  has  just  noade.  Is  the  igno- 
WMC  of  the  signor  doUare  really  so 
pMK,  as  not  so  much  as  to  know  who 
■  the  greatest  composer  of  the  age  ? 
Lrt  the  sigmar  dottore^  then,  have  the 
fTM*  to  Uttsh,  while  he  learns  from 
■e.  thtt  it  is  Signer  Pasqualc  Capuz- 
ii-.&nor  Pasquale  Capuzzi,  whose 
ismeme  I — Pasquarello — have  the 
kjaoor  very  nearly  to  be,  and  who  has, 
«a  thb  very  account-booking  on  it 
•  m  offtfered  by  destiny—  taken  me 

BS  SCFVlOe. 

Doctor  Graziano  here  burst  into  an 

moderate  fit  of  laughing,  and  cried — 

**0k  dio  $empiUn»f — after  run- 


ning away  out  of  my  senrice«  in  which 
besides  wa^es  and  board,  there  was  al- 
ways one  little  matter  or  another  to  be 
picxed  up  in  the  way  of  i>eranisite,  in  the 
nouses  where  we  visited,  you  have 
gone  and  hired  yourself  to  the  most 
cozcomical  old  gander  that  ever  stufi*- 
od  out  his  skin  with  maccaroni  I — ^to 
a  motley  old  masquerading  merry-an- 
drew,  tnat  stalks  about  with  the  air  of 
a  crop-full  cock  after  a  shower  of  rain, 
and  always  seems  on  the  ix)int  of 
coming  out  with  a  cock^^doodlc-doo ! 
—to  a  snarling  old  hunks ! — to  a  love- 
sick old  pantaloon,  that  makes  the 
street  he  bves  in  almost  uninhabit4ible, 
with  the  abominable  bleating  which  he 
calls  singing  I~-.to  a-..      " 

**  The  stgnor  dottore  goes  too  far,** 
broke  in  Pas^quarello,  in  high  indig- 
nation :  '*  it  is  pure  envy  that  speaks 
out  of  the  tignor  dottore  t^^l  speak 
with  my  heart  in  my  hand— we  are  too 
ready  to  disparage  the  virtues  that  we 
cannot  emulate!— I  speak  with  my 
heart  in  my  hand — the  signor  dottore 
is  not  at  all  the  man  to  pass  jud^ent 
on  Signor  Pasquale  Capuzzi  1— Ispeak 
with  my  heart  in  my  hand— the  eig- 
nor  dottore  has  a  strong  smack,  himself, 
of  the  vices  he  attributes  to  Uie  excel- 
lent Signor  Pasouale  l^-I  speak  with 
my  heart  in  mv  nand — I  have  seen  it 
myself,  more  than  once,  that  as  many 
as  six  hundred  people  have  laughed  their 
sides  sore  at  tne  signor  dottore  /" 

Pastjuarello  then  held  a  long  pane- 
gyric upon  his  new  master,  ascribing 
to  him  every  possible  virtue,  and  clos- 
ing with  a  description  of  his  person, 
which  he  pourtrayed  as  the  epitome 
of  all  that  was  attractive,  the  ideal  of 
loveliness  and  grace. 

**0  blessed  Formica!"  murmured 
Capuzzi  to  himself—*'  admirable  man, 
I  see  your  drift  I  yon  will  have  my 
triumph  a  complete  one  I  you  will  rub 
the  noses  of  the  Romans  in  all  the  un- 
cleanness  of  their  envy  and  ingrati- 
tude, and  let  them  know  who  the  man 
b  that  they  have  slighted  1" 

*'  But  here  comes  my  nuister  him- 
self 1*' cried  Pas(|uareUo,  at  this  mo- 
ment, and — Signor  Pasouale  Capuzzi 
walked  in,  bodily,  as  ne  lived  and 
moved!— in  every  point— dress,  fea- 
tures, gait,  attituae— so  perfect  a 
counterpart  of  the  Signor  Ci^uzzi 
who  sat  in  the  front  row  of  the  pit, 
that  the  latter,  in  a  horrible  fright, 
let  go  Mariana's  hand,  which  he  had 
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hitherto  held  in  his  own,  and  felt  his 
nose,  moustache,  and  wig«  to  assure 
himself  whether  he  was  not  really  some- 
body else,  as  he  saw  with  his  own  two 
eyes  that  somebody  else  was  he  1 

Capuzzi  on  the  stage  embraced 
Doctor  Graziano  with  great  affection, 
and  asked  him  how  he  got  on.  The 
doctor  replied  that  his  appetite  was 
good,  and  nis  sleep  sound,  at  nis — Cap- 
nzzi's — service,  but  that  as  to  his  purse, 
he  was  sorry  to  say  that  organ  had 
arrived  at  a  stage  of  debility  which  in- 
volved the  totafsuspension  of  its  func- 
tions. To  speak  without  a  metaphor, 
he  had  not  a  rap  in  his  possession. 
No  longer  ago  than  yesterday,  he  had 
laid  out  his  last  ducat  for  a  pair  of 
rosemary-coloured  stockings,  as  a  tri- 
bute in  a  quarter  which  he  would  not 
further  particularize  than  by  saying, 
that  it  was  one  which  engaged  some 
tender  feelings,  and  he  was  at  this  mo- 
ment on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the 
banking  world,  to  see  if  he  could  ne- 
gociate  a  loan  of  thirty  ducats,  on  his 
own  personal  security. 

*'My  good  signor  dottarc,**  said 
Capuzzi,  **  this  is  not  well  done !  you 
ffo  to  bankers,  and  pass  by  your  best 
mend !  Here,  my  dear  sir,  are  fifty 
ducats,  which,  I  hope,  will  relieve  you 
of  all  present  embarrassments.**  ^ 

«  Pasquale  1  what  are  ^ou  thinking  ,- 
of?"  murmured  Capuzzi  in  the  pit, 
half-aloud. 

Doctor  Graziano  talked  of  giving  a 
bond  for  the  money,  or,  at  least,  an 
I O  U ;  he  also  said  something  about 
interest,  but  Signor  Capuzzi  aeclarcd 
that  he  would  hear  neitner  of  the  one 
nor  the  other,  in  a  transaction  of 
friendship  like  the  present. 

'Pasquale,  are  you  out  of  your 
senses  ?  expostulated  Capuzzi  in  the 
pit,  louder  tnan  before. 

The  doctor  now,  with  a  profusion  of 
thanks,  took  his  leave,  and  rasquarello, 
coming  forward  with  innumerablebows, 
extoU^  Signor  Capuzzi  to  the  skies, 
lamented  that  his  own  purse,  unfor- 
tunately, was  affected  with  the  same 
disease  as  Graziano*B,  and  expressed 
bis  belief  that  a  dose  of  the  same  ad- 
mirable specific  would  do  it  a  great 
deal  of  good.  Capuzzi  on  the  >t<NKe 
laughed,  said  he  perceived  Pasquareflo 
knew  the  meaning  of  making  hay  while 
the  sun  shone,  and,  taking  a  handful 
of  ducats  out  of  his  pocket,  flung  them 
to  him  without  counting. 


''Pasooale,  you*re  frantic!  yooVp 
possessed  by  the  devil  T*  cried  C^nixsi 
in  the  pit,  aloud. 

"Silence!  silence  !*"  was  called  firon 
allparts  of  the  house. 

rasquarello  waxed  more  aadnore 
fervid  m  his  master's  praise,  and  at 
length  referred  to  the  air,  of  Capuszi'i 
composing,  which  he  had  just  snn^. 
and  with  which  he  hoped,  he  said,  yet 
to  enchant  many  and  many  an  au- 
dience. Ci^uzzi  on  the  stage  dapped 
him  OH  the  shoulder  frankly,  and 
said — 

'*  Pasonarello,  yon  are  my  name- 
sake, and  I  don't  mind  confessiBg  to 
you  that  the  air  in  question  b  joit  $a 
much  my  composition  as  it  is  vovm. 
The  fact  is,  I  never  oomposei,  nor 
could  compose,  a  bar  of  music  in  my 
life,  and  all  that  I  pass  off  upon  th^ 
people  for  mine  is  stolen  out  of  Fn^ 
cobfddi's  oonzom,  and  Cariasimi's  mo- 
tets." 

"  You  lie,  knave,  in  your  throat!" 
screamed  Capuzzi  in  the  pit,  starting 
up  in  a  fury — "  What?  will  you  back- 
bite yourself  to  your  own  taoe,  yoa 
scandalous  Pasquale  ?** 

Silence  was  again  called  for,  and  tlw 
woman  who  sat  beside  SiffDor  Psis* 
quale  pulled  him  down  into  nis  seat. 

fiut  it  was  now  time,  Capiiazi  oa 
the  stage  remarked,  to  speak  of  more 
important  matters.    He  intended  to 

S've  a  great  dinner  on  the  foOowing 
Ly,  and  Pasquarello  wonld  have  to 
bestir  himself,  to  get  in  all  that  was 
necessary.  Hereupcm  he  produced  s 
bill  of  fare,  comprising  everything  that 
was  delicate  and  oosdy  in  the  way  oT 
eating^  and  drinking,  and  becaa  to 
read  it  aloud.  Pasquarello  Ead  to 
make  a  memorandum  of  what  esrh 
article  would  come  to,  and  reoeirtHl 
the  mone3r  on  the  spot  for  the  pur- 
chase, while  Capuzzi  in  the  pit  kept 
crying,  "Pasquale!  fool!  madman! 
scapegrace !  prodigal  !**  his  wrath  and 
distraction  increasing  at  every  im*« 
item  in  the  monstrous  sum  which  thi* 
most  extravagant  of  all  dinners  was  to 
cost. 

As  toon  as  the  bill  of  fare  was  cod- 
eluded,  Pasquarello  begged  to  know 
what  was  the  joyful  occasion  wluVii 
Signor  Pasouale  deeiMd  worthv  to 
be  celebrated  by  so  sumptooos  a  i^ssi. 
**  To-morrow,**  said  Capuszi  oo  ths 
stage,  **  will  be  the  happiest,  the  mo»t 
triumphant   day  of  my  life!    Know. 
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■T  f"*"^  pMqiiareUoy  tluU  to-morrow 

I  fwbrata  an  eveot  pregnant  with 
UiMiM  Uie  nttptiftb  of  my  beloved 
uecp,  HUriaiiA.  To-morrow  I  bestow 
hrr  hmd  on  tluu  fine  yonng  man  and 
cirrllcBt  artitt,  Antonio  S^cciati  V 

HanUy  had  Capiuai  on  the  stage 
fmoooneed  the  last  words,  when  Gapuz- 

II  m  the  pit,  periectly  delirious  with 
rww  his  lealares  conmlsed*  his  eyes 
Usting,  his  two  fists  clenched  aud 
■tiftfhedoqt  menacingly  towards  his 
^■naBicflpart,  yelled  in  tones  scarcely 


**Noi»  that  yoa.  don't,  you  rascally 
Pwqnale!  no,  that }'ou don*t !  What! 
vim  win  throw  her  at  the  i«kulking  ya- 
nboMTs  head,  wiU  you  ?  You  wUl 
<««plsaient  the  eallows-bird  with  your 
Msnana,  yoor  Bfe,  your  hope,  your 
ai!  ha!  look  to  it,  bok  to  it,  bedotted 
ft«l* — look  to  it,  PaM]ualel  tou 
'^^1  know  what  is  before  von!  na! 
vait — wait  till  yon  come  nome  to* 
r  ^  *  wait  till  you  are  alone,  without 
the  thief,  Pasqiiarellot  to  protect  you ! 
TWse  fiita  or  yours  shall  beat  you, 
Pswusle  they  shall  beat  yon  till  you 
thstf  ha?*  little  stomadi  for  either 
djAv  or  wedding  r 

Cspaxsi  on  the  slige  got  into  quite 
m  cTMt  a  paasaoB  as  Capuzzi  in  the 
fA.  elenchad  his  fists  like  the  latter, 
md  viBed  with  the  very  same  Toice — 

**)W  devil  take  up  his  quarters 
m  thse,  thou  cursed,  absura  Pas- 
•{«ilel  thou  infiunous  hunks!  thou 
irwii  Mfc  old  baboon  I  thou  motley 
jmk^ndditkf^  with  a  feather  instead 
<^bcib  in  thy  cap!  Look  thou  to  it, 
dM  thsee  thr  hands  do  not  choke  thy 
wrmhlev  life  out,  that  so  thy  dirty 
tares  and  dog*s  tricks  may  at  last 
teve  an  end*  which  thou  cunningly 
<hiftcst  on  the  dioulders  of  worthy, 
WsMt,    good-natured  Pasquale    Ca- 

And  nnw  while  Capuzzi  in  the  pit, 
iBi^BfttU<l  the  direst  curses  and  male- 
••^ioas  opoo  the  head  of  his  aUerego, 
<  apaisi  oo  the  stage  told  one  ridicu- 
^-'i«,  though  "  ower  true**  tale  of  him 
■Afv  eaother,  and  finally  cried — 

'*OBly  dere  f  only  dare !  Pasquale* 
•^  eaanoored  9!pet  to  disturb  the  hap- 
r*>M^  of  theaie  two  youn^  peoplct  whom 
k'sna  itself  has   destmed  for  each 


la  this  moment  Antonio  and  Man- 
ila BMdr  thrtr  appearance  in  the  ba(*k* 
r*<«aii,  xhnr  arms  thrown  round  each 
••k^.    Tafiffton  pATc  the  old  man  ac- 


tivity and  strength ;  with  one  bound  he 
was  on  the  stage,  and  rushed,  sword  in 
hand  upon  the  supposed  Antonio.  He 
felt  himself  arrested  from  behind— Jie 
turned — an  officer  of  the  Papal  guard 
had  seized  him  by  the  right  arm,  and 
now  ffpoko  in  a  grave  tone — 

"  Recollect  yourself,  Signor  Pasquale 
—-you  are  in  Nicolo  Musso's  theatre  I 
Without  intending  it,  you  have  played 
a  capital  part  in  this  evening's  enter- 
tainments. Tou  will  find  neither  An- 
tonio nor  Mariana  here." 

The  two  persons  whom  Curazzi  had 
taken  for  his  niece  and  her  lover,  had 
drawn  near  with  the  rest  of  the  play- 
ers;  Capuzzi  saw  none  but  strange 
fiu^es  around  him :  the  rapier  sank  from 
his  trembling  hand— he  siffhed  heavily, 
like  one  awaking  out  of  a  troubled 
dream,  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead, 
and  stax^  wildly  towards  the  crowded 
benches.  A  dark  foreboding  arose  in 
his  soul,  and  he  cried  in  a  ternole  voices 
«« Mariana  r 

But  Mariana  was  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  call :  in  the  moment  that 
Pasouale,  forgettii^  all  around  him, 
bewildered  out  of^the  sense  of  his 
identity,  was  completelv  obsorbcd  in 
the  quarrel  with  his  *' double,"  Anto- 
nio bad  silently  worked  his  way  to  the 
spot  where  the  lady  of  his  love  was 
sitting,  and  thence,  as  silently,  with 
her  hand  claspinj^  his  arm,  to  a  side 
door,  outside  which  the  vetturmot  with 
the  carriage  engaged  to  bear  them 
away  from  Rome,  awaited  them.  And 
away  from  Rome  they  were  borne— 
awav,  at  a  good  round  travelling  pace, 

'* Mariana!"  shrieked  the  old  man 
again— *' she  is  gone!  she  is  carried 
away  I  Kidnanpeil  by  the  villain  An- 
tonio !  Up— witer  her — after  her  I  Ro- 
mans, have  ye  no  compassion?  Tor- 
ches— torches !  Will  no  one  rescue  my 
dove  frf>m  the  talons  of  the  vulture? 
Signor  officer  1  my  child  is  in  the  hands 
of  t>rigands  !  Help,  help — fire,  firo-^ 
murder — robbery—help,  help,  help!*' 

He  was  making  for  the  door  of  the 
theatre,  but  the  officer  held  him  fast, 
and  said— 

**De  under  no  uneasiness  about 
the  safety  of  your  niece,  Signor 
Pasquale,  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  ob- 
served the  young  lady,  during  your 
verv  foolish  contention  with  the  pUver 
Agli,  walk  out  of  the  theatre  with  a 
young  man,  whom  I  take  to  have  been 
thr  painter,    Antonio  iSc*acciati«     Sot 
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yoar  mind  quite  at  ease,  therefore,  as 
to  the  supposition  of  her  having  been 
taken  away  without  her  own  consent, 
for  such  was  evidently  not  the  case. 
However,  as  it  seems  this  step  was 
taken  contrary  to  your  will,  wno  are 
her  natural  and  legal  guardian,  mea> 
sures  shall  be  adopted,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  to  find  and  restore 
her  to  your  custody.  You  have,  there, 
fore,  not  the  slightest  occasion  for 
anxiety  on  her  account.  As  to  your 
own  person,  Signor  Pasquale,  the  ri- 
otous behaviour  in  which  you  have  in- 
dulged this  evening,  and,  in  pardeular, 
your  murderous  attempt  on  the  life  of 
one  of  Nioolo  Musso's  theatrical  com- 
pany, obliges  me,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to 


place  you  for  the  present  under  n- 
straint." 

Pale  as  death  speechleM,  voiceletf , 
with  droopinff  head,  and  limbs  tUt 
bent  under  Uieir  burden,  Pasqfuak 
Capuzzi  was  led  away,  a  nrisoiier,  by 
the  very  ibirri  who  shoold  have  pro- 
tected him  aminst  mumming  ^buits 
and  masquerading  devils ;  and  m  this 
calamitous  manner  ended  the  evening, 
which  he  had  hailed,  at  its  beginainjr. 
as  that  which  was  to  crown  the  aspirv 
tions  of  his  life,  and  surround  his  name 
with  a  glory  which  the  detraetioo  t^ 
the  envious  should  no  more  be  able  to 
obscure.  He  had  left  his  home  anti- 
cipating the  laureU-Jie  retomed  to  it 
wearing  the  willow  1 
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Not  long  afler  these  events,  a  remark- 
able change  tookplace  in  the  feelings 
of  the  people  of  Kome,  with  regard  to 
Signor  Pasquale.     Instead  of  laughing 
at  him,  they  sympathised  with  him,  and, 
instead  of  rejoicing  that  poor  Mariana 
was  escaped  from  his  clutches,  they 
bitterly  censured  Salvator  Rosa,  on 
whom,  rather  than  on  Antonio  Scacci- 
ati,  they  laid  the  whole  blame  of  her 
abduction,  and  of  the  consequent  dis- 
apointment    of  the    old    gentleman's 
dearest  wishes.      Here  was  a  fine  coal 
for  Sa]vator*s  enemies  to  blow,  and, 
to    do  them   justice,  they  blew    it. 
**  There,*'  swd  they,   •*  is  MasanicUo's 
pretty  comrade  for  you !  ready  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  every  mischief,  and 
never  in  his  clement  but  when  plan- 
ning some  outrage  on  peaceable  folk  I 
Heaven  knows  what  disasters  we  may 
not  yet  owe  to  the  misplaced  indul- 
gence of  the  authorities,  which  suffers 
such  a  brigand  to  live    in  Rome.  *' 
Envy  began,  also,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  temper  of  the  moment,  to  strike 
at  Salvator *s  reputation  as  an  artist. 
One  fflorious  picture  after  another  is- 
sued from  his  studto,  but  the  conos^ 
eenti  shrugged  their  shoulders,  found 
the  mountains  too  blue,  the  trees  too 
green,  one  figure  too  much  this  thing, 
another  too  much  that— in  short,  they 
felt  that  Salvator  was  far  too  peat  a 
punter  for  the  age  he  lived  in,  and 
they    enunciated  this  great  truth  in 
the  best  way  they  were  able,  by  de- 
claring him  no  painter  at  all.     The 
foremost  among  nis  persecutors  were 


the  academicians,  who  could  not  f^r. 
give  him  the  surgeon,  and  who,  not 
satisfied  with  abusing  his  pictures,  baii 
it  whispered  about  thai  he  was  not  tbt* 
author  of  his  own  verses,  while  in  pal»- 
lic  they  asserted  that  the  same  venH-^, 
supposing  him  to  be  the  author  d' 
them,  were  only  an  additiona]  proof  ct* 
the    essentially  nnpoctic  ca<  of  hU 
mind,  and  consequently  of  his  total 
want  of  the  higher  artistic  vocation. 
Salvator  took  au  this  a  great  deal  too 
much  to  heart ;  a  bitter  feeling,  half 
scorn,  half  sorrow,   wan  tummg  htn 
life's  blood  into  poison,  and  the  artists 
death — the  death  of  Dominichino  ami 
Annibal  Carracci— the  death  of  which 
he  himself  had  warned  his  friend  An- 
tonio— began  to  stand  in  no  iiidistioct 
prospect  lx*forc  him.     Irritated  to  ut- 
ter recklessnc:<s,  he  painted  a  pictun* 
which  set  all  Rome  m  a  ferment.  The 
subject  of  it  was  Fortune  di^tributin^^ 
her  giftj),  and  red  hats,  mitrrs,  and 
other  tokens  of  the  highettt  distinctions 
among  men,  were  rt^pre^ienttNl  as  fall* 
ing  down  upon  bleating  shoep,  brav 
ing  asses,    and   other    beasts,    whi1i* 
human  forms,  iair  and  noble  of  aspect, 
but  clothed  in  rags,  looked  up  in  vain 
to  the  capricious  deity  for  the  ma4. 
trifling   mark   of  favour.     Nor  was 
this  a  mere  piece  of  general  satire :  it 
was  not  Saivator*s  way  to  shoot  hi* 
arrows  at  random,  and  kis  Ix-astts  wen* 
so  handknl  as,  without  losing  an  aUmi 
of  their  bestiality,  to  bear   trait «  uf 

• 

resemblan(H.\  but  too  recognizable,  to 
various  persons  of  rank.     The  ivadi  r 
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viU  ran*  iff  ftfter  this,  our  artist  foand 
hi«  mde  in  Borne  eitJier«aferor  more 

MoBflft  Cstrrina  warned  him  with 
Uitfi  in  hrr  evM :  she  had  observed, 
»«T  than  once,  suspictous-looking 
ifihm*  pnwlinff  about  the  house  after 
(l«*k,  and  *he  Mi  oonyinced  that  Sal* 
wutr'*  lil«  was  aimed  at.  Salvator, 
m  <arlt  mw  that  it  was  time  for  him 
lit  (|iiit  Rome.  Ue  had  been  repeat- 
<div  iariled  by  the  Duke  of  Tuscany 
to  (lucawot  and  he  resolved  no  longer 
to  dcAr  acoeptin^  the  invitation. 

Uu  reoepUoot  m  the  capital  of  the 
llfldin*  comDcnaated  richly  for  all  the 
saauyanm  ne  had  experienced  at 
Rumr.  The  duke's  mnnifictmt  presents, 
nd  the  hi^  prices  which  his  pictures 
^  rxiuffht,  Rieoaily  put  it  in  his  power 
Ui  iwe  a  largre  house,  and  to  furnish 
n  m  the  most  splendid  manner ;  and 
It  was  not  Umf:  till  he  saw  his  apart* 
ttracs  the  rendezvous  of  the  most  ce- 
irr-ntcd  poets  and  scholars  of  the  age, 
s  «K:«Cy  &r  more  congenial  to  Salv*- 
!•  4*'*  tastes  than  that  of  dull  Roman 
<^  oats  and  wily  cardinals.  £ vcrj*  day 
the  bands  of  friendship  be- 
the  great  painter  and  hb  dis- 
visitors,  and,  by  degrees, 
m$  acauirod  a  regular  or- 
2iatsataoo  skI  nxed  character,  and 
vfTp  denominated    **  sittings    of  the 

those  to  whom  Salvator's 
wrival  at  Florence  occasioned  the 
vm.  heartielt  deiiffht,  were  Antonio 
Natriati  and  his  Mariana,  and  per- 
^ap«  Salvator's  pleasantest  hours  were 
tiuse  vhich  he  spent  with  these  friends. 
rWn  talked  of  Signor  PaMjuale,  and 
i  tkr  memorable  scene  in  Kicolo 
MvBD't  theatre.  Antonio  asked  Sal- 
^atur,  how  he  had  contrived  to  inspire 
b4  obIt  Ma«iio  himsi'lf,  but  also  the 
Bvvtenmis  Fiirmica,  and  the  admira^ 
'^  Maria  Agli,  with  so  lively  an  in- 
iTiet  in  the  aflairs  of  a  perfect  stran- 
C«r  Sal«alar  aasured  him  he  had 
^-••ad  that  a  matter  of  no  difficulty, 
w  F4«mica  was  his  oldest  and  most 
•ft*iwaiB  friend,  who  would  do  any 
Uag  to  oblice  him;  and  that  as  for 
Ma««o  and  luria  Ajrli,  they  would  do 
at  v  thing  to  oblige  Formica :  thus  he, 
^uralur,  had  merely  had  to  put  For- 
uira  vp  to  vhat  he  wii>b<^  done,  and  the 
•Mr  ouoqiany  stood  iiledgcd  to  do  it. 
now  procraed  to  say  how 
ly  he  wttbed  to  be  reconciled 


to  the  old  man,  though,  for  the  rest, 
he  neither  wanted  nor  wished  for  one 
penny  of  MAriana's  fortune  (which 
Capuzzi  had  confiscated),  as  his  art 
brought  him  a  crreater  income  than  he 
had  use  for:  Mariana,  too,  he  said, 
oflen  wept,  when  she  thought  that  her 
father's  brother,  her  only  kinsman, 
would  perhaps  die  without  forgiving 
her  the  tries  of  which  he  had  been 
the  object.  Thus  Pasquale's  enmity 
still  hung  like  a  dark  cloud  in  the 
sunnv  heaven  of  their  love.  Salvator 
comforted  them  both  with  the  consi- 
deration, that  time  smooths  down  many 
a  rugged  bit  in  the  road  of  life ;  and 
who  could  tell,  he  asked,  but  some  ac- 
cident might  yet  bring  the  old  man 
and  them  to<;ether,  and  in  a  less  dan- 
fferous  way  for  them  than  would  have 
been  the  case  had  they  remained  in 
Rome,  or  were  they  now  to  return 
thither  ? 

As  if  a  prophetic  spirit  had  dwelt 
in  Salvator,  it  was  not  very  long  af- 
ter this  conversation,  when  Antonio, 
breathless  with  agitation,  and  pale  as 
death,  rushed  one  day  into  his  friend's 
studio,  and  cried, 

'*  Salvator,  I  am  ruined  I  Pasquale 
Capuzzi  is  in  Florence,  and  has  got  a 
warrant  of  apprehension  against  me, 
as  the  abductor  of  his  niece  V* 

"But,"  said  Salvator,  "what  can 
Signor  Pasquale  do  to  vou  now  ?  Has 
not  the  Church  made  lilariana  irrevo- 
cably vours?" 

"Alas I"  returned  Antonio,  in  a 
voice  of  despair,  "even  the  liene- 
diction  of  the  Church  will  not  shield 
me  from  destruction  I  The  pope's  n<v 
phew  has  taken  Pasquale  by  the  hand, 
nas  given  him  hopes  that  the  holy 
father  will  declare  Af  ariana's  marriage 
with  me  null  and  void,  and  will  even 
grant  him  the  dispensation  he  has  so 
long  been  suing  fur,  to  marry  her  him- 
selfl" 

••  HaT'  cried  Salvator,  "now  I  un- 
derstand it  all.  It  is  the  enmity  of  the 
pope's  nephew  to  me,  Antonio,  that 
menaces  you  with  ruin.  I  could  not 
resist  puttinj^  the  proud  lout  among 
the  U^asts  m  my  picture,  on  whom 
the  ladv  Fortuna  showers  down  her 
gifls  I  tie  can  cet  no  hold  of  roe,  and 
therefore  he  win  strike  at  me  through 
you,  knowing — as  all  Rome  knows — 
thai  vou  are  my  friend  I  And  were 
you  Irss  my  friend,  Antonio,  still  I 
should  stand  bv  vou  in  this  matter. 
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since,  for  the  danger  that  threatens 
you,  I  only  am  to  blame,  But,  by 
all  the  saints,  I  do  not  know  in  what 
way  I  shall  foil  your  adversaries  this 
timer 

Salvator  now  laid  aside  his  pencil, 
pallet,  and  staff,  stood  up,  and  walked 
with  folded  arms  up  and  down  the 
room :  at  last  he  stopped  short  before 
Antonio,  and  said,  smiling — 

**  Look  Antonio  1  I  can  do  nothing 
against  enemies  so  powerful  as  yours, 
but  there  is  one  who  can  help  you,  and 
who  tviU  help  you,'  and  that  is-— Signor 
Formica  I" 

"  Ah,  for  God's  sake,*'  groaned  An- 
tonio, "jest  not  with  a  ruined  man! 
I  can*t  bear  it,  Salvator." 

"Again  in  despair T*  cried  Salvfr. 
tor,  laughing  joyously ;  **  I  tell  you, 
Antonio,  friend  Formica  will  help  in 
Florence,  as  he  helped  in  Borne.  Go 
home,  like  a  good  oo^,  comfort  your 
wife,  and  be  quiet  till  you  see  how 
things  will  turn  out.  Ay,  ay  I  'tis 
a  lucky  circumstance,  that  Formica 
should  happen  to  be  here  at  this  mo- 
ment." 

Signor  Pasquale  Gapuzzi  was  not  a 
little  astonished  when  he  received  a 
formal  invitation  from  the  Acadenda 
dei  PercassL 

'*  O  Rome  1"  cried  he,  "  behold  how 
Florence  puts  thee  to  shame,  recog- 
nizing the  merit  to  which  thou  art 
blind  I  Yes,  dull  city,  the  star  that 
thou  wcarest  on  thy  forehead  thou 
canst  not  see,  while  in  this  distant 
place  all  eyes  are  filled  with  its  bright- 
ness 1" 

It  was  certainly  an  unpalatable  cir- 
cumstance to  the  old  man  that  Salvator 
Rosa  was  the  president  of  the  society 
which  he  was  going  to  vinit ;  but  the 
thought  that  he  was  receiving,  in  the 
most  enlightened  of  the  cities  of  Italpr, 
and  from  the  most  intellectually  dis- 
tinguished circle  which  that  city  con- 
tained, a  testimony  to  the  genuineness 
of  his  musical  pretensions,  outweighed 
all,  and  would  have  outweighed  lul,  if 
Satan  had  been  the  head  of  the  Aca^ 
demkif  instead  of  Salvator.  The  Span- 
ish dress  was  brushed  out  more  care- 
fully than  ever,  the  sugar-loaf  hat  fur- 
nished with  a  new  feather,  new  ribbons 
wore  got  for  the  shoes,  and  Signor 
Pasqualp,  shining  like  a  bird  of  para- 
dise, and  with  the  sunshine  of  poiwUse 
in  his  countenance,  prcscntetl  himwlf 
in  Salvator's  houso.  The  splendour 
with  which  ho  MiwbimM*iri»urn>undcd, 


even  Salvator's  own  rich  attire,  in. 
spired  the  old  gentleman  with  respvrt. 
and  Gapuzzi  was  all  humility  and  de- 
ference towards  the  man  whom,  ic 
Rome,  he  had  railed  at  as  an  icctim- 
plice  of  MasanicUo,  and  a  mordovr 
escaped  from  the  gallows. 

Such  extraordinary  attentioDs  wca 
paid,  by  all  present,  to  Signor  ?«». 
auale,   such   absolute  deference  w&» 
snown  to  his  judgment,  so  much  was 
said  about  his  great  and  snccesBfol  U- 
hours  in  the  cause  of  art— in  ihort, 
such  pains  were  taken  to  make  him 
feel  that  he  was  amonff  men  who  con- 
sidered  him  the  very  pnoenix  and  iH>fw 
pareil  of  the  time — thvt  he  felt  s§  d 
new  life  were  infused  into  him;  and 
indeed  something  onnsiial  f&i  seem  tA 
stir  within  him,  for  he  talked  npoB  a 
variety  of  subjects  with  far  more  ffwd 
sense  than  people  had  given  him  ens 
dit  for.    Aad  to  this,  t£at  be  had  ne- 
ver in  his  life  supped  better,  that  ht 
had  never  drunk  more  generoos  win*'. 
nor  more  of  it  1 — how  oould  his  mi*- 
faction  but  rise,  higher  and  hifrhtr, 
every  moment?— how  oould  be  Ui\ 
forget  all  the  grievaaoea  he  had  had  u^ 
complain  of  at  Rome,  as  well  is  the 
errand  of  evil  which  had  now  brought 
him  to  Florence  ?.— how  could  the  fn. 
chanting  present  but  swallow  up  «^l 
troublous  thoughts  of  the  past  ana  tb>* 
future? 

The  members  of  the  Aeadsmia  fre- 
quently amused  themselTes,  alWr  fup> 
per,  by  acting  little  impit>vi»ed  ilrs- 
matic  pieces,  in  the  manner  perulur 
to  their  country,  and  it  was  resohcd. 
this  evening,  to  give  their  il1iistrioQ< 
guest  some  entertainment  of  the  kin'l. 
Salvator,  whose  character  of  host  oa- 
tun^ly  involved  the  dutiea  of  ptA^*^ 
manager,  nent  out  of  the  room  to  ^i 
the  necessary  preparations  made,  ami 
it  was  not  very  long  before  a  pair  «>t' 
folding  doors  at  the  end  of  tbc  )uA\ 
were  Uirown  open,  and  a  little  theatn- 
disclosed,  of  very  simple  coostmctictn. 
consisting  merely  of  a  carpeted  nUt- 
form,  hung  round  with  Tariooa-coluar* 
ed  ^  tapestries,  for  the  stage*  Urftirr 
which  a  few  plain  woodtrn  beochc* 
were  placed  for  the  spectators. 

*'  Saints  of  heaven  I"  cried  Paft]ti^i( 
Gapuzzi,  with  a  start,  *'what  is  thi«  — 
where  am  I?  That  is  Nicolo  Mu.««f  • 
theatre!* 

Without  iiotiring  hix  oxclatnatnii. 
two  mm  of  di^rnifHtl  ppcjumco,  ¥l\  j" 
p;li>(a  Toricelli  and  Aiidn^a  i  avaU^i.- 
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ti,  look  him  Mch  by  an  arm,  led  him 
ta  ft  fteal  inunediately  in  front  of  the 
^ia^  ttd  obeed  tbemielTes  one  at 
mrk  nfe  of  liiiii* 

(icvMly  were  thej  seated,  when 
>  iior  Formica  appeared  on  the  stage 
A*  PftHpardlol 

*<ronaiea! — reprobate!*'  shrieked 
*««eiKr  Pasqnale,  starting  npand  clench- 
•0/; hii 6st  at  theplayer. 

TurirrlU  and  CiaTaleanti  drew  him 
•!<*«a  into  hb  seat,  and  with  graye 
\»k»  sAnonished  him  to  silence. 

Pamurello  sobbed,  wept,  cursed 
tW  miller  of  fiite*  that  heaped  nothing 
I  It  sflirtjoo  and  woe  on  his  heaif 
lOMlHSed  be  had  cried  so  much  thnt 
hr  did  not  know  if  he  should  ever 
•(sm  be  able  to  brins  his  face  into  the 
vrnr  positioB  for  langhinff,  and  fi- 
uIlT  declarsd  that  ho  would  cut  his 
'ktiat  on  the  spot,  only  that  he  always 
^Btol  at  the  siffht  of  blood,  or  tbat 
kr  vnold  prea^nUy  drown  himself  in 
the  Tiber,  did  he  not  know  that,  once 
IS  ths  water,  he  should  never  be  able 
toDTPwat  hittself  from  swimming. 

Doctor  Grasinno  now  entered,  and» 
wik  looks  ofgreat  concern,  demanded 
*^  fmw  of  Paaauarello's  grief. 

PsMSfvQo  naked,  in  his  tnm,  if  the 
^r«r  €^liortt  then,  did  not  know  what 
M  hsapcBed  in  the  house  of  his.  Pas- 
?.uHb*t,nuhfter,  Signor  PasqusleCft- 
pssxi  ?.^  the  tig^Kfr  dottore  did  not 
009  tfes  a  villnin  had  carried  off  that 
wvthy  gentlcasaa*s  niecot  the  fair  Ma- 


**  Aha  t  Signor  Formica,  **  murmured 
<'if«ai ;  <*T  see  how  it  is  I  you  want 
'  fkar  joorself  in  m^r  eyes — ^to  get 
^to  hnmr  with  me  again.    Well,  we 


Uorior  Granano  expremcd  his  arm- 
, ,  snd  remarked  that  the  villain 
»-«t  kan*  mmnagvd  matters  ven'  slily, 
^  hsfle  all  8tp<Mr  Capnxsi's  efforts  to 
^t  ft  Hoe  to  his  retreat. 

**  Ho  ho r  cried  Pasquarello :  "the 
•rm  dsHorw  will  err  egn^giously  if 
>  imsninis  thmt  the  rugue  Antonio 
Vmaii  has  been  able  to  cMsape  the 

jywn  of  n  gentleman  so  wide  awake, 
^  •»  powrrfnlly  b«?fiit*ndi<d,  as  Sig- 
-e  Paiqnale  Capuzri.  No,  Mpieiit 
^'  AntMiio  has  been  taken  up,  his 
*sma^  with  Mariana  declartHl  null 
^  void,  and  the  lady  restored  to  the 
««*«f  her  afiicted  uncle/* 

*-  Hm  W  got  her  back  ?*'  cried  Ca- 
'"ist*.  ilartiog  up  from  his  m^at  in  an 
-t*  1  *«  tbe  ffood  P{LM|itaU- !  ha^  he 
Vol.  WVIII.— No.  U'}6, 


pot  back  his  dove,  his  Mariana  ?  And 
IS  the  rogue  Antonio  taken  up?  O 
blessed  Formica  !*' 

**  You  take  too  lively  an  interest  in 
the  representation,  Signor  Pasquale," 
said  Cavalcanli,  in  a  serious  tone.  "  I 
must  pray  you,  ffood  sir,  to  let  the 
players  speak  without  interruption, 
which  is  calculated  to  confuse  them  in 
their  parts.*' 

Signor  Pasqualc  sat  down,  looking 
-^and,  indeed,  fecling^-very  much 
ashamed. 

*'  Well,"  said  Graziano,  **  and  what 
happened  next  in  your  master's  house  ?" 

*•  A  wedding,**  answered  Pasquarel* 
lo ;  "a  wedding  happened  next.  Ma^ 
riana  repented  or  her  wilfulness—. 
Sij@:nor  Pas(^uale  obtained  the  long 
wished  for  dispensation  from  the  holy 
father — and,  out  of  the  old  gentleman 
and  the  young  lady,  was  made  a  mid- 
dle aged  pair  T 

•*  O  heavenly  Formica  !**  murmurod 
Pasquale  Capuzzi  to  himself ;  '*  O 
blessed  man,  what  things  do  you  tell 
mel" 

^  "  Then  every  thine,*'  observed  Gra- 
ziano,  "  is  as  it  should  be,  and  I  don't 
see  what  there  is  to  crrieve  about.'* 

Thereupon  began  Pasquarello  to  sob 
and  to  cry  much  more  lamentably  than 
before,  and  at  last,  as  if  overpowered 
with  the  excess  of  his  grief,  dropped 
to  the  ground  in  a  dead  faint. 

Doctor  Graziano  ran  aliout  in  con- 
sternation ;  upbraided  destiny  for  hav- 
ing  brought  him  out  that  morning 
without  his  Hinclling-bottle ;  Kearcbed, 
first  in  all  his  own  pockets,  then  in 
Pasquarello's,  and  at  length  brought 
out  a  roast  chesnut,  which  he  clapped 
eagerlv  to  the  sufferer's  nose,  ras- 
ouareUo  came  to  himself,  sneezing 
4arfully,  and  entreating  Graziano  to 
la^  this  unmannerlincHs  to  the  account 
or  Us  weak  nerves,  while  the  doctor,  at 
every  sneeze,  made  him  a  profound 
bow,  and  cried  **  Felicita  /'*  to  which 
Pasquarello  responded  with  bows  pro- 
founder  still,  and  repeated  exclama- 
tions of  '*  Oran  mterc^  signarer  As 
soon  as  these  compliments  were  over, 
Pas(}uarello  related  how  Mariana,  im- 
mediately aAer  her  wedding,  had  fallen 
into  the  deepest  melanchuR',  called  in- 
cesftantly  on  the  name  of  Antonio,  and 
testifiiHl  a  decided  abhorrence  and  con- 
tempt for  her  husband,  llie  hitter, 
horribly  jealous,  and  still  inon»  borri- 
bly  fond,  plagued  ber  in  the  most  un- 
ht-anl  of  wav,   and    in>enled,  cvitv 
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hour,  some  new  insanity,  to  make  her 
life  intolerable.  And  now  Pasqua- 
rello  related  a  multitude  of  madman's 
tricks,  as  played  by  Signor  Pasquale, 
and  many  of  which  were  really  told  of 
him  at  Rome. 

Capuzzi  fidgeted  on  his  seat  during 
these  exposures,  and  muttered,  '*  In- 
fernal Formica  I — son  of  darkness  1— 
What  demon  speaks  out  of  theei" 
Only  the  consciousness  that  the  eyes 
of  the  grave  Toricelli,  and  the  digni- 
fied Cavalcanti,  were  upon  him,  kept 
his  wrath  from  an  outbreak. 

Pasquarello,  in  fine,  declared  that 
the  ill-fated  Mariana  had  at  length 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  her  sorrows, 
and,  in  the  blossom  of  her  years,  died 
of  a  broken  heart. 

At  this  moment  the  doleful  tones 
of  a  Deprofundis  were  heard,  and  se- 
veral figures,  in  long  black  mantles, 
entered,  bearing  an  open  cofiin,  in 
which  the  corpse  of  the  fair  Mariana 
was  visible,  arrayed  in  the  habiliments 
of  the  grave,  rasquale  Capuzzi,  in 
deep  mourning,  was  seen  following  the 
cofiui,  with  faltering  steps,  weeping 
aloud  and  beating  his  breast,  and  cry- 
ing in  a  voice  of  the  profoundest  des- 
pair, "  O  Mariana  I  Ma]:;ana  1" 

The  moment  Capuzzi  below  beheld 
the  corpse  of  his  niece,  he  broke  out  in- 
to the  most  grievous  lamentations,  and 
both  Capuzzis,  he  on  the  stage,  and 
he  in  the  pit,  wailed  and  cried  in  heart- 
rending accents,  **  O  Mariana  I  Mari* 
ana  1  my  child  1  O,  Mariana!  Mariana!" 

Picture  now  to  thyself,  reader,  the 
open  coffin,  with  the  pale,  still,  young 
face,  lovely  even  in  death,  that  it  dis- 
closed— ^the  sable-shrouded  figures  that 
stood,  nothing  of  them  visible  but  their 
eyes,  around  it ;  the  dismal  chorus  of 
the  de  profimtUs,  coming  out  in  hollow 
and  mufiied  tones  from  those  unseen 
mouths ;  then  the  doctor  and  Pasquarello 
in  their  grotesque  masks,  testifying  their 
grief  by  the  most  unimaginable  gri- 
maces and  the  strangest  attitudes  ; 
and  finally,  the  two  Capuzzis  wailing 
in  the  wildest  despair !  In  truth,  there 
was  something  ghastly  in  the  effect, 
something  which  the  spectators  felt 
creeping  coldly  along  their  veins,  and 
suddenly  checking  their  laughter  when 
at  the  loudest. 

All  at  once  the  theatre  darkened,  a 
flash  of  lightning  was  seen,  thunder 
rolled  over  head,  and  an  awful  form, 
wan,  spectral,  menacing,  seemed  td 
rise  out  of  the  ground,  presenting  fea- 
tures which  Capuzzi  recognized  with 


horror  for  those  of  his  deceased  bro- 
ther, Pietro,  the  father  of  Mariana! 

*'  Accursed  Pasquale  l"  cried  the 
phantom,  in  a  sepulchral  voice,  fixing 
a  terrible  look  on  Capozzi  on  the 
stage,  and  pointing  to  the  open  coffin; 
''to  this  hast  thou  brought  the  child  I 
entrusted  to  thee  ?  Despair,  inhuman 
murderer  1  Beyond  the  grave — ^be- 
yond the  grave  awaits  thee  the  recom- 
pense of  uiis  damning  deed !" 

^  Capuzzi  on  the  stage  fell  as  if  light- 
ning had  struck  him,  but  in  the  same 
moment  Capuzzi  below  sank  senseless 
from  his  seat  to  the  ground.  The 
folding-doors  closed,  the  theatre  was 
vanished:  Signor  Pasquale  lay  in  so 
deep  a  swoon,  that  he  was  not  with* 
out  difficulty  brought  back  to  con- 
sciousness. At  length  a  deep  si^h 
announced  that  sense  was  returned; 
he  stretched  out  his  hands,  as  if  against 
some  invisible  obiect  of  dread,  and 
cried  in  a  smothered  voice,  "Off, 
Pietro!  ofifl — save  me  from  himl-ii« 
heaven — save  1"  Then,  as  recollection 
returned  more  fully,  tears  burst  from 
his  eyes,  and  he  began  to  sob  and  cry, 
'*  Ah,  Mariana !  my  sweet  child  1  Ah, 
Mariana!  Mariana!*' 

*•  Na^,  Signor  Pasquale,*'  said  Ca- 
Talcanti,  "do  not  forget  that  your 
niece  has  died  only  a  stage-death. 
She  lives,  my  good  sir,  and  is  here 
at  this  moment,  to  implore  vonr  for- 
giveness for  a  giddy  act,  to  wnich  love 
— and  I  must  say  your  own  injudicious 
conduct  also — ^impelled  her." 

As  he  spoke,  Mariana  appeared,  with 
Antonio  at  her  side,  ana  ooth  fell  at 
the  feet  of  the  old  man. 

"My  uncle,"  cried  Mariana  weep- 
ing, ••  I  will  love  you — ^I  will  honour 
you — as  a  father ;  but  you  send  me  to 
my  grave  if  you  take  my  husband  fitmi 
me!" 

The  most  opposite  feelings  seemed 
to  struggle  for  a  moment  in  Signor 
Pasquale's  breast,  but  his  good  genius 
prevailed ;  he  bent  forwai^  from  the 
arm-chair  in  which  he  had  been  placed, 
he  clasped  Mariana  in  his  arms,  he 
raised  her  to  her  feet,  he  held  oat  his 
hand  to  Antonio,  and  said  with  emo- 
tion— 

"Yes,  I  forgive  thee,  my  darling 
child  !  I  forgive  you,  Antonio !  God 
forbid  that  I  should  disturb  your  hap- 
piness !  Yes,  in  the  picture  which 
Formica  has  shown  me  on  that  stage, 
I  have  seen  the  misery,  the  remorse, 
the  despair  I  was  blindly  laying  up 
for  myself !     I  was  mad,  my  diilu — ^I 
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vtf  bmL  Anconio^-indeed  I WM ;  you 
«:!!  raomW  Uiat,  and  forgive  me. 
<f<il  be  prmifted  1  I  ani  in  mv  senHCs 
n^m,  Bat  where  u  Signer  Formica  ? 
«ka«  if  my  worthy  physician,  that  I 
fliAj  thank  him  a  thougand  timea  for 
the  ent  ho  has  wrooght  on  me  ?  We 
hsrc  all  three  to  thank  Signor  For* 
mjfa," 

Pasmiaf^eno  came  forward ;  Antonio 
p^fpA  hii  hand»  and  exclaimed — 

"  Oh«  ^ffoor  Formica^  to  whom  I 
vmt  more  than  my  life*  throw  off,  I 
br«(frh  voa*  this  mask^  and  let  me»  at 
ktkrth*  (now  a  man  whom  I  have  so 
Borh  resMio  to  call  my  friend." 

PiaqnarvUo  took  ott  hi:»  c^,  and  the 
cjvniouBly  contrived  mask  which,  but 
kir  its  grot<*^itte  caricaturo-like  fca- 
toTt*,  seemed  a  natural  face,  so  oom> 
pWly  did  the  great  number  of  pieces 
4  which  it  was  compo«ed  obey  the 
v31  of  the  wearer — and  behold  I  For- 
Bilca— PaMiuarrllo — was  transformed 
Bto  Salvator  Rosa  I 

"  Salralor  1**  cried  Antonio — Man- 
■as — Capoasi — in  the  profoundest  as- 
MiinhaMnt* 

'*  Ay,"  said  this  extraordinary  man : 
"  Sslvator  Rosa  it  is,  whom  tne  Ro- 
«s&f  wenld  recognize  neither  as  paint- 

•  r  Biir  as  poet,  yet  who,  without  their 
bowing  it,  held  them  under  his  wand 
'  t  more  than  a  year,  on  the  stage  of 
NiookMosso's  little  miserable  theatre, 
•^2  never  gained  more  rapturous 
jUodits  from  them  than  when  scourg- 
es those  ytvTj  rices  and  follies  which 
**'  T  were  readf  to  crucify  the  same 
^okSator  for  laymga  finger  on,  in  his 
r»*aM  and  his  pictures!    Tes,   Anto- 

s  my  di*are»t  fellow,  it  is  Salvator 
y  mica  that  has  stood  by  you  in  your 
•-•jhlrs." 

-'Salvatiir  Roimi,**  began  Capuzzi, 
«•  «iKNi  as  he  found  voice,  **  true  as  it 

*  tWi  I  have  held  you  for  my  bitter- 
*-  cwnv,  yet  I  have  always  honoured 
-  y«a  t^  great  master;  now,  how- 

•^'f— now,  I  luve  yon  as  my  benefac- 
v»  sad  my  friend  ;  and,  in  fact,  1  want 
'•-«aKthi*  moment  u^  Unfriend  me.'* 


"  S|)eak,  my  good  Siffnor  Pasquale,** 
replied  Salvator :  *'  teu  me  how  I  can 
servo  you." 

The  simper  of  former  days,  which 
had  forsaken  Capuzzi's  face  since  the 
elopement  of  Mariana,  now  once  more 
lighted  up  his  features ;  he  took  Sal- 
vator*s  hand,  and  said  in  his  old  melli- 
fluous way — 

'*  My  good  Signor  Salvator,  nobody 
has  so  much  influence  as  you  with  my 
esteemed  young  relative,  Antonio  S<»c- 
ciati ;  do  ask  him  to  let  me  live  with 
him  and  my  dear  niece — I  would  say 
my  dear  daughter — Mariana,  for  the 
rest  of  my  old  days.  And — there's 
another  thing,  Signor  Salvator—ask 
him  not  to  be  angry  if  I,  now  and  then, 
just  kL«8  the  sweet  child's  little,  white, 
darling  hand.  And — one  thing  more, 
Signor  Salvator — ^perhaps,  perhaps  he 
would — at  least  on  Sundays,  when  I 
go  to  mass — perhaps  ho  would,  Signor 
Salvator,  just  put  my  moustache  a 
little  in  order.  I  protest  to  you,  my 
best  Si^or,  it  is  run  quite  wild  since 
he  and  l  di^grced,  and  there  is  not 
a  man  on  this  earth  that  understands 
the  management  of  it  so  well  as  he.** 

Before  Salvator,  who  could  not  re- 
press a  smile  at  the  curious  points  in 
which  he  was  requested  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  uncle  and  nephew,  had  time 
to  make  any  reply,  Antonio  and  Ma- 
riana, aflTectionately  embracing  the  old 
man,  assured  him  that  they  would  not 
believe  him  fully  reconcikHl  to  them, 
nor,  consequently,  be  in  all  respects 
happy,  till  they  saw  him  occupymg  a 
fattier 's  place  at  their  hearth  and  board : 
Antonio  added  that,  not  only  every 
Sunday,  but  every  day  of  the  week, 
he  would  put  Signor  Tasquale's  mous- 
tache into  a  trim  that  should  send  envy 
and  despair  into  the  hearts  of  all  the 
gallants  of  Florence.  At  X\i\s  promise 
the  old  man  felt  peace  take  possession 
of  his  soul,  and  bathed  in  the  serenest 
sunshine  of  happiness,  the  evening 
prospect  of  litW  lay  smiling  l>efore 
nini. 


\^t^o€  Formica  w,  wc  neo<l  not  tell  our  Ocrman-reading  friends,  a  tranhlation, 
»  C<M«I  deaJ  ahrid)^,  and  wry  I'n^ely  handt4*d,  of  HttflfmanV  Ktory  of  the  same 
'*^',  ia  th#  fourth  volume  of  the  StropionsbiiiJcr,  The  translator  has  learncfl. 
'^v  the  striciores  of  some  of  the  public  journals,  that  a  previous  translation  of 
t^«  tale  had  aMeared,  in  1830,  in  the  National  Magazine,  He  can  onlv  say  that 
*•*  M  tarry  to  nad  he  has  been  warming  up  a  cold  dish  for  his  good  friend  the 
^^  •  bat  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  contributor  of  an  article  to  the 
fK*«  of  a  ■uM^aaine  should  have  read  all  the  magazines  that  ever  were  printed,  and 
^  -tht  nrescnt  lranf>latnr-— had  never  so  much  as  heard  of  the  exiitenee  of  the  "  Na- 
•  ■■»•!  )U|(asine.''  At  the  time  of  its  appearance  he  was  in  a  foreign  country,  and  it» 
he  bi-lievr*,  was  by  no  mcaua  in  proportiun  tu  its  merits.] 
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SCOTLAND:* 


ITS   rAlTB    AMD   ITB  FIATQBB8 ;     ITS  FAftMS  AHD   ITI   VISHBaiKS  f    1T«   POUTICB    ASIO   IT«  PKOMS 


If  an  inbabiunt  of  the  moon  took 
such  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  our 
planet  as  to  read  the  newspapers^  and 
attached  as  much  interest  to  the  little 
speck  of  it  called  Great  Britain  as  we 
do,  he  must  be  struck  with  the  compa- 
ratively small  portion  of  their  con- 
tents latterl  J  occupied  with  Scotland. 
While  perusing — if,  indeed,  even  a  Lu^ 
nite  could  have  patience  for  the  task — 
t  he  Conciliation- Hall  harangpies^and  the 
English  County,  or  CoTent  Garden, 
League,  or  Protection  speeches — he 
miffht  fancj  that  Scotland  had  no  Union 
with  England,  leading  to  the  absentee- 
ism of  her  nobility  and  gentry,  nor  any 
agricultural  interests  to  be  protected ; 
and  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  epi- 
sode of  Lord  John  RusselFs  letter  from 
Edinburgh  to  his  London  constituents, 
and  Macaulay*s  letter  to  Edinburgh^ 
enlightening  one  of  the  baillies  on  the 
causes  of  his  lordship*s  failure  in 
the  attempt  to  construct  a  ministrv, 
— she  was  equally  uninterested  m 
the  cabinet-fiuiAii^  and  cabinet-ftreoA- 
ing  exhibitions  uiat,  last  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  Day,  cast  into  the 
shade  the  London  Pantomimes.  And 
▼et  there  was  a  Union  with  Scotland^ 
before  that  of  Ireland ; — warmly  con- 
tested, 6rmly  resisted,  Tigorously  op- 
posed by  her  clergy  and  people,  upon 
grounds  both  religious  and  political ; 
but  when  accomplished,  and  found  to 
confer  unhoped-ror  advantages,  admit- 
ting Scotsmen  to  an  equality  with  Eng- 
lishmen, in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and 
fame  in  the  wide-spread  dependencies  of 


Britain  throughout  the  globe,  and  Wav- 
ing them  at  home  in  full  poisei 
sion  of  civil  and  religioas  freeoon,  tt 
was  quietly  acquieteed  in;  nor  did 
any  selfish  adventurer  arise  to  trafic 
for  its  repeal  lor  his  own  aggran- 
dizement ;  nor  would  an  ednoat«l 
thinking,  enlightened  population  have 
become  his  dupes,  had  such  an  one 
arisen.  And  extensiTe  aa  ts  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  enterpriM 
of  Scotland,  her  agricultural  interests 
are  not  less  dear  to  her  people;  but  in- 
stead of  banding  themselves  together, 
as  a  separate,  detached,  and  i^oUtt-d 
interest,  her  landed  proprietors  and 
farmers  have  been  devoting  all  the  ener- 
gies of  cultivated  minds,  and  all  the 
resources  of  scientific  skill,  to  make  s 
soil,  comparatively  unproductive,  teem 
with  abundance  s  at  once  raising  sgn* 
culture  to  the  dignity  of  a  scienee,  and 
conquering  by  the  power  and  skill  of 
art,  the  sterility  of  nature,  in  order  tu 
the  enjoyment  of  wealth,  social  com- 
fort,  and  national  prosperity. 

Now,  besides  the  general  obligation* 
of  Britain  and  the  world  to  the  arms 
and  literature,  and  commercial  en- 
terprise of  Scotland,  Ireland  ha.«  n<>t 
a  few,  peculiar  to  herself.  To  Scot- 
land it  was  mainly  owing  that  Ul«- 
ter — poorest  of  the  provinoes  in  set1» 
now  most  denselv  peopled ;  once  as  wild 
and  uncirilised  m  her  inhabitants,  ss 
rugged  and  uncultivated  m  her  natnrsi 
aspects — exhibits  in  cultivation,  indus- 
try, comfort,  and  morals  what  Irel4nd 
may  become ;  and  were  there  but  the 
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peaceful  opportunity  afforded*  other 
parts  would  soon  owe  somewhat  to  Scot* 
tish  intell^noeandcapital^as  the  facto- 
ries testify  which  are  now  risingy  under 
the  auspicesof  Glasgow  men«  in  Ballina- 
sloeand  other  places  in  the  '*  far  west ;" 
and  therefore  are  we  inclined  to  dis- 
course a  little  with  our  "  public"  upon 
**  Scotland ;  its  faith  and  its  features," 
as  well  as  upon  her  farms  and  fisheries* 
the  national  characteristics  of  her  peo* 
ple»  her  literature,  and  her  prospective 
destinies. 

Religion  and  literature  are  interwo- 
ven with  the  web  of  Scottish  history, 
from  its  earliest  times  throughout,  if 
we  except  those  periods  of  inter* 
neeival  barbarism,  whieh^  of  course, 
existed  there  as  elsewhere,  and  which 
Milton  says  are  no  more  worthy  of  be- 
ing recorded  than  **  the  battles  of  kites 
and  crows,"  and  at  every  step  the  na- 
tional impress  was  left  upon  them,  that 
of  perseverance.  There  is  no  feature 
in  the  Scottish  national  character  that 
more  strikes  one  who  attentivelv  stu- 
dies it,  than  that  of  going  thravgk  with 
any  thing,  in  the  face  of  difficulties  to 
dismay,  as  well  as  of  fascinations  to  al- 
lore— the  will  to  stick  to  whatever  has 
been  deliberately  undertaken,  and,  as 
far  as  may  be,  to  exhaust  it.  According- ' 
ly,  at  whatever  time  the  peculiarities  of 
Romanism  superseded  that  pure  form 
of  Christianity  which,  in  common  with 
our  own  country,  Scotland  received  in 
the  apostolic  age,  and  which*  at  lona, 
so  long  survived  the  prostration  of  it 
in  districts  less  remote,  certain  it  is  that 
in  no  part  of  Christendom  was  the 
pope's  authority  more  firmly  establish- 
ed. 

The  remains  of  abbeys  and  ca- 
thedrals, which  still  attract  the  tourist 
and  the  antiquarian,  testify  to  the  wealth 
that  was  so  profusely  lavished,  there  as 
elsewhere,  upon  the  Church  and  her  in- 
stitutions; while  the  judgment  dis- 
played in  the  selection  of  their  sites, 
and  the  skill  and  taste  exhibited,  in  the 
elegance  combined  with  massive  solid- 
ity in  the  structures,  amply  shew — as 
Melrose,  and  Elgin,  and  Aberbrothock 
bear  witness — that  art  enabled  the  opu- 
lent votaries  of  the  dominant  religion 
to  carry  into  practical  effect  what  their 
love  and  veneration  prompted  them  to 
expend. 

The  Free  Church  movements,  upon 
the  original  merits  of  which  we  here  of- 
fer no  opinion,  though  embracing  as  yet 


a  verv  brief  space,  afford  living  demon- 
stration that  the  principle  of  entire  and 
unreserved  devotedness  to  what  has  once 
thoroughly  taken  possession  of  the 
judgment  and  affections  of  Scotsmen, 
flourishes  in  unimpured  and  undimi- 
nished vigour.  Tne  relinquishment 
of  kirks  and  manses  rendered  the  erec- 
tion of  new  ones  necessarv  all  over  the. 
country,  not  only  in  the  large  towns, 
but  in  the  remote,  rural  districts  ;  and 
this  was  required  to  be  done  at  once  and 
simultaneously,  for  the  same  thing  had 
been  done  before  progressively  by  the 
<<  secession,"  the  ''relief,"  and  other 
bodies.  And  this  has  accordingly  been 
done,  for  some  six  or  seven  hundred 
ministers  and  congregations  ;  while  the 
whole  machinery  of  supporting  them 
by  a  '^sustentation  fund,"  and  of  found- 
ing schools  in  connexion  with  them — 
and  of  caryinff  on  missions  to  the  Jews 
and  among  tne  heathen,  by  means  of 
missionaries  and  agents,  most  of  whom, 
at  the  time  of  the  rupture,  adhered  to 
them-*not  only  goes  on  with  uncur- 
tailed  resources,  just  as  if  no  extraor- 
dinary call  had  been  made  upon  their 
liberality  at  home,  but  the  sums  rused 
actually  exceed  what  had  formerly  been 
contributed  by  the  undivided  Church. 
And  besides  all  this,  twenty  men  are 
found  who  subscribe  as  many  thousand 
pounds  for  the  ereetion  of  a  nree  church 
college  for  the  biblical  and  theological 
training  of  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
The  entire  sum  raised  within  so  brief 
a  period  from  that  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Scotiand,  seems  more  like  what 
a  nation's  exchequer  would  expend 
upon  some  national  enterprize,  than 
the  result  of  individual  contributions 
from  a  section  of  the  population  of  a 
comparatively  small  and  poor  portion 
of  the  empire. 

The  education  of  Scotland — what 
Bacon  calls  ''the  Georgics  of  the 
mind" — has  ever  held  a  high  place 
among  the  elements  that  have  contri- 
buted to  form  the  national  character, 
and  that  more  from  the  quality  than 
the  quantity  that  has  been  imparted  to 
the  lower  classes.  M'Crie,  in  his 
"  Life  of  Melville,"  has  given  much  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  the  early 
literature  of  Scotland,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  fondness  for  classical 
learning  that  prevailed  in  the  age  of 
Buchanan  was  but  the  continuation  of 
the  tastes  of  a  preceding  period,  and 
which    extended    somewhat    farther 
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down  s  though  we  are  pot  anre  thai 
manT  of  the  gentry,  like  the  Baron  of 
Bradwardiney  carried  their  Titua  Lt- 
vias  to  the  ware,  and  were  so  wrapt  in 
the  study  of  the  Patavinian  as  to  be  occa- 
sionally left  hehind  on  the  march.  The 
connexion  of  Scotland  with  France, 
which  her  incessant  struggles  with 
England  rendered  politically  impor- 
tant— France  employing  Scotland  as  a 
check  on  England,  and  Scotland  re- 
quiring the  aid  of  France  as  a  counter- 
balance against  the  incursions  ofamore 
powerful  neighbour — as  it  kept  up  a 
religious,  so  also  a  literary  intercourse 
with  continental  Europe ;  and  this 
continued  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  So  that,  as  the  late  Professor 
jDugald  Stewart  says — "  To  all  who 
were  destined  for  the  profession  of  law, 
an»  education  either  at  a  French  or 
Dutch  university  was  considered  as  al- 
most essential.'*— (Notes  to  Diss,  in 
Supp.  to  Encycl.  Britt.)  He  adds  that 
the  case  was  nearly  the  same  in  the 
profession  of  physic,  and  says  that  in 
his  youth  he  had  conversed  with  some 
old  men  among  the  Scottish  clergy 
who  had  studied  either  in  Holland  or 
in  Germany.  Of  the  smaller  country 
gentlemen,  resident  on  their  own  es- 
tates, he  adds  :-^ 

**  (^An  order  of  men  which,  firom  varioue 
cauHB,  has  now,  alas  I  totaihf  vanished,") 
there  was  scarcely  one  who  had  not  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  an  university  educa- 
tion, and  very  few  of  those  who  could 
afford  the  expense  of  foreign  travel  who 
had  not  visited  France  and  Italy.  Lord 
Monboddo  somewhere  mentions,  to  the 
honour  of  his  father,  that  he  sold  part  of 
his  estate  to  enable  himself  (his  eldest 
son)  tojparsue  his  studies  at  the  univer- 
sity of  uroningen.  The  constant  influx 
of  information  and  of  liberality  firom 
abroad,  which  was  thus  kept  up  in  Scot- 
land M  consequence  of  the  ancient  habits 
and  manners  of  the  people^  may  help  to 
account  for  the  sudden  burst  of  genius, 
which,  to  a  forei^er,  must  seem  to  have 
sprung  up  in  this  country  by  a  sort  of 
enchantment,  soon  after  the  rebellion  of 
1745."— (Srw.  ut  sup.) 

Even  at  the  stirring  times  of  the  Re^ 
formation,  the  subject  of  education 
for  the  masses  was  constantly  kept  in 
mind  ;  and  Koox  and  his  coadjutors- 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  some 
of  their  measures — were  most  solicit- 
ous to  have  provision  made,  from 
the    confi^catrd   pcclesiastical    reven- 


ues,  not  only  for  the  support  of  the 
ministrv,  but  also  for  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  parochial  school  system ;  sad 
bitterly  did  they  inveigh  against  the 
selfishness  of  the  nobles  in  appropri- 
ating the  funds  to  their  own  uies,  in- 
stead of  employing  them  for  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  people.  What 
theyf  however,  were  unable  to  effvct 
has  been  long  and  suocessftdly  in  ope* 
ration ;   and   Scotland  owes  quite  u 
much  of  the  pre-emineoce  of  her  na- 
tional character  for  religion,  litera- 
ture, and  morals,  to  her   parochial 
school  system,  as  to  any  of  her  insti- 
tutions.    A  national  system  of  Scrip- 
tural  education  had  not  there,  mde«d, 
the  same  difficulties  to  contend  with 
that  it  had  in  our  own  country ;  but 
even  if  it  had,  the  firmness  of  the  na- 
tional character,    the  disposition   to 
go  through  with  it,  where  a  paiNciPLC 
was  involved,  would  have  prevented 
the  establishment  of  any  system  that 
recognized  the  claim  of  any  mail,  uf 
hoard,  or  government,  to  tegiitlate  vn 
the  universal  right  of  men  to  the  Word 
of  Ood:  and  of  the  Word  of  Qod  to 
appeal,  without  limitation  of  place,  per- 
son,  or  time,  to  the  understamUags  and 
consciences  of  men. 

The  parochial  schools  not  only  af- 
ford an  elementary  education,  Ibanded 
upon  the  Scripture  and  catechisms, 
under  the  care  of  her  ecdesiastieal  au- 
thorities, to  the  children  of  Seothmd, 
but  the  opportunity  of  acqturing  clas- 
sical and  scientific  learning  at  an  ex- 
tremely moderate  expense;  while  in 
the  towns,  the  grammar  schools,  for 
general  purposes  and  aa  preparatory 
to  the  universities,  as  well  aa  the  aca- 
demies and  scientific  institutions,  pUc« 
the  whole  range  of  nsefbl  knowledf?r 
and  popular  literature  within  the  reach 
of  the  entire  population.  The  bifrh«r 
classics  and  abstruser  scieoces,  indeed, 
do  not  occupy  the  same  spaoe  fai  uni- 
versity studies,  and  or  course  not 
in  the  public  schools  of  Scotland, 
aa  in  our  own  university  and  the 
schools  that  furnish  the  greater  nno^ 
ber  of  students,  or  aa  in  those  of 
England;  a  greater  amount  of  clas- 
sical knowledge,  for  instance,  brio^ 
required  for  entrance  into  the  Dublin 
University  than  is  required  for  grn- 
duating  in  those  of  Sootland*  But 
viewing  Scotland  as  a  whole,  in  ctm- 
nexion  with  the  character  of  brr  ftv^ 
pie,  and   the  utilitarian  spirit  ofthr 
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a^t  her  •doeatioDAl  arrangements 
give  her  a  decided  soperioritj  among 
tbe  aatioM  of  the  earth.  The  noblest 
tctfiaooj  to  the  ezcellenoe  of  the  Scot- 
ti*h  educational  system  v,  that  some 
ef  the  highest  names  in  her  iitcratore— 
btr  Pollockt  in  the  walks  of  poetry^ 
•ad  her  Browns  in  metaphysics  — 
haf9  ascribed  the  dawnings  of  their 
tailce  to  their  school-days ;  while  the 
oaivcrsality  of  acquaintance  with  cur- 
rwitliteratnrvand  useful  knowledffe — 
tbe  lovo  for  it,  carrying  the  publica- 
tieae  of  Chambers  and  such  litce,  into 
tbe  habitation  of  every  Scotsman,  how- 
rT«r  distant  from  his  native  land,  abun- 
lUatly  Msures  os  of  the  solid  foun- 
4atioa  laid  in  the  minds  of  the  less 
cvospicuooa  and  eialted  of  those  who 
have  shared  its  advantages. 

In  contemplating  the  '<  Faith**  of 
ScotJaiid.  there  b  one  peculiarity  that 
aiasl  strike  any  one>  as  contrasted 
with  other  conntriesy— ^>ur  own,  for 
iastancp,  or  England^  or  Amertcat — 
sad  thai  is»  that  amid  all  the  diversi- 
tice  of  profession,  there  is  a  substantial 
sgreeoeot ;  there  being  the  absence^ 
ta  tbe  great  mass  of  the  people — of 
that  faodamental  difference  m  doctrine^ 
ehich»  in  this  country*  distinguishes 
tbo  Roman  Catholics  from  the  Pro* 
testaats ;  and  of  CAarcA  Oavemmentf 
whicbt  in  England*  separates  the  great 
body  of  dissenters  from  the  Church. 
Tbe  Established  Church»  and  the  Free 
I'barcht  vith  most  of  the  diM«*nting 
bodies*  equally  hold  the  Westminster 
CVMiftastoo  as  their  Creed*  and  the 
Pmbyteriao  as  their  form  of  Church 
(^wemaent.  There  is*  indeed*  and 
bas  been  all  along  since  tbe  Reforma- 
tkn*  •*  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Scot- 
Isad***  though  not  esublished  ;  but 
from  the  recent  controversy*  which 
bss  takeiiplaoe  in  regard  to  its  ''com- 
UMMOQ  office^**  we  fear  there  is  more  of 
tbe  raidue  of  Rome  remaining*  than 
ass  to  have  been  expected  in  a  Protea- 
taat  and  Reformed  community ;  and* 
Korrovcr,  a  disposition  to  clinff  to  it* 
witead  of  otouminff  OTer  it*and  endea- 
towing  to  get  rid  of  it — the  spirit*  in  its 
loctpictit  ftUte*  which*  when  fully  *'  de- 
vtloped,**  as  in  the  case  of  those  who 
K*<!eded  Mr.  Newman  and  his  follow- 
•n*  lad,  and  is  still  leading  to  such 
drploraMe  results  in  England.  But* 
la  rrsard  lo  the  great  body  of  the 
SooiiLh  people*  th«ir  faith*  and  thiir 
tf*w^  and  their  g^'Veniment  are  t'S- 
•mttalh  one. 


The  first  great  separation  made 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland*  that 
of  tbe  '*  Secession*"  was  not  on  the 
ground  of  dissatisfaction  with  tbe 
standards  and  constitution  of  the 
Church*  but  of  maladministration ;  the 
next*  that  of  the  <<  Relief***  being  on 
the  ground  of  **  Patronage  ;*'  and  that 
of  the  <<  Free  Church***  on  the  alleged 
undue  interference  of  the  Civil  Courts 
with  the  ecclcMBstical  procedure ;  but 
a  stranger  entering  one  of  the  places 
of  worship  of  any  one  of  these  bodies 
or  attending  one  of  their  ordination 
services*  or  a  meeting  of  one  of  their 
Church  Courts*  would  And  no  percep- 
tible difference  from  the  Established 
Church.  Now*  whether  it  is  owing 
to  the  metaphysical  structure  of 
tbe  Scottish  mind  as  many  thtnk*^. 
tbe  idiosyncracy  being  aided  in  its 
development  by  tbe  great  extent 
to  which  metaphysical  studies  have 
ever  engaged  the  thoughts  of  the 
nattoui — that  has  led  the  people  of 
Scotland  into  such  successively  enor- 
mous sacrificed*  in  support  of  what 
they  have  felt  to  be  mighty  principles; 
however  the  people  of  other  countries 
may  have  wondered,  being  unable  to 
enter  into  their  views  and  feelings ;  or 
whether  their  moral  traininsr  and  reli- 

S'ous  habits  have  imparted  a  pecu- 
ir  sensitiTeness  to  the  national  con- 
science ;  we  suspect  it  will  be  found  that 
THB  oasAT  raiNcirLB  of  a  national  «•#- 
tabUshment  of  religion^  and  of  the  limiis 
that  separate  the  provinces  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  rulers  in  such  an  estab^ 
luhmentt  was  essentially  connected  with 
these  successive  movements.  And 
this  will  be  found*  ere  long*  to  be  the 
qtiestion  of  questions*  not*  aa  hereto- 
fore* between  different  sections  of  the 
Church*  but  between  the  Church  and 
the  world* — between  Christian  Church 
rulers  and  unpnncipled  statesmen* 
who  view  tbe  whole  of  Christian  eco- 
nomics as  merely  a  matter  of  state 
expediency. 

But  we' shall  suspend  our  own  lucu- 
brations* in  order  that  our  readers 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  marking 
how  the  «<  Faith  and  Features*'  of 
Scotland*  her  men  and  tnannvr«*  her 
poor  and  her  political  economy*  her 
fisheries  and  her  farming*  her  ma- 
chinery and  manufactures^for  Mr. 
Trench  has  inoculated  us,  slightly, 
with  the  cacoethes  alliterandit — h.i%e 
been  viewed  by  other  observers.  Mr. 
Trench,    fav<iur«iMy    knuwn    a.«    the 
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author  of  '<  A  Journej  in  France  and 
Spain  in  1844/'  as  might  have  been 
expected,  pays  peculiar  attention  in  his 
olMervations  to  what  concerns  reli- 
gion ;  an  dy  as  in  his  former  work»  he 
presented  a  very  graphic  and  a  very 
candid  sketch  of  the  state  of  reli^on 
in  the  scenes  of  his  travels,  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  influence  of  the  faith  of  the 
people  over  their  character  and  con- 
duct ;  so  in  this  his  great  object  seems 
to  be*  to  bring  before  the  British  public 
the  actual  condition  of  religion  in  Scot- 
landf  as  he  witnessed  it»  especially  as 
between  the  **  Free*'  and  «<  Establish- 
ed" Churches  of  Scotland;  and  be- 
tween the  **  Scotch  Episcopal  Church" 
and  the  late  "  Secessions"  from  her  com- 
munion ;  and  also  the  prospective  bear- 
ings of  the  whole  upon  the  destinies  of 
«  The  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland.*'  We  think,  in  doing  this, 
Mr.  Trench  has  done  a  service  of  some 
moment,  to  the  Christian  public ;  in- 
asmuch, as  many  persons  may  read  his 
book,  who  have  not  felt  interested  in 
the  discussions,  not  only  in  successive 
General  Assemblies,  and  in  the  Scot- 
tish courts  of  law,  but  in  parliament^ 
which  terminated  in  the  division  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  formation 
of  the  **  Free  Church."  The  latter,  on 
relinquishing  its  statuM  as  an  establish- 
ment, carried  with  it  a  large  portion 
of  the  population,  with  very  many 
of  the  most  popular  and  active  of  the 
clergy  ;  and  ever  since  has  been 
by  far  the  most  conspicuous  ob* 
ject  in  Scotland  before  the  public 
mind  of  Europe — of  the  world.  It  is 
not,  however,  our  intention  to  jrive  a 
history  of  these  proceedings,  ror  we 
fancy  most  of  our  readers  are  familiar 
with  them  ;  but  we  may  briefly  sketch 
the  view  of  them  which  struck  our 
traveller,  as  a  minister  of  a  different 
Church ;  and  the  warning  which  he 
conceives  they  impreM  upon  the  rulers 
of  the  nation. 


'« It  is  my  firm  belief,"  says  he,  **  that 
it  is  Impossible  to  overrate  the  majpii- 
tude,  importance,  and  extensive  beannn 
of  the  Free  Church  question.  Mac£, 
and  most  evidentlv  have  they  been  de- 
ceived, who  thonght  that  the  excitement 
was  but  for  a  moment ;  that  rreat  things 
were  announced  and  prophesied,  but  that 
little  would  ensue ;  that  few  ministers 
would  carry  out  their  professed  declara- 
tions in  leaving  the  Established  Church 
of  the  land ;  and,  finally » that  if  thoy  did, 


few  out  of  the  laitv  would  be  thsk  adbt. 
rents  at  the  day  of  triaL  These  antici- 
pations have  proved  utterly  erroiieoes ; 
and  I  fully  believe  that  all  aatidpatioos 
formed  on  the  same  basb,  and  in  the 
same  school,  as  snggestfaig  any  retvB  or 
retrograde  movement  wfaiatever  amea^ 
the  members  of  the  "  Free  Omroh,*  will 
prove  exactly  of  the  saase  ofaaraelsr— 
erroneous,  and  unable  te  bear  the  test  of 
exnerienoe  and  fact."— VoL  L  pp.  Yl% 

It  is  well  known  that  the  qveition  oo 
which  the  Free  Church  was  at  issue 
with  the  Esteblishment,  and  with  the 
courts  of  law,  was  not  one  of  doctrine ; 
nor  of  the  government  of  the  Church ; 
nor  of  discipline,  in  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  term  ;  so  that  there  was  no 
less  an  entire  satit/acium  vrith  the  wJUUe 
cattttitution  of  the  Church,  in  those  who 
relinquished  their  stotus  and  emolo- 
mente,  than  in  those  who  continued  in 
their  position.  **  For,"say8  Mr.  French, 
"  it  must  ever  be  remembered  that  the 
Scotch,  as  members  of  the  recent  se- 
cession, repudiate  the  notion  of  beiD|c 
classed,  either  in  name,  or  as  to  posi- 
tion, with  Dissenters  and  Voluntaries 
(to  use  a  title  of  recent  application),  and 
earnestly  maiutiun  that  they  are  not 
Dissenters,  bat  essentially  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  according  to  iu  onginai 
and  constitutional  formation."  Fo- 
reigners have  taken  a  deep  intervt  ia 
these  Scottish  movemento  ;  and  as  Dr. 
Merle  D'Aubigne,  the  elooneot  and 
illustrious  historian  of  the  Reformatiou, 
when  in  Britain,  identified  himself  with 
the  Free  Church,  so  has  the  »  Rev. 
Adolphus  Sydow,  Minister  of  the 
United  Evangelical  Church  of  Prussia, 
and  Chaplain  to  his  Miyeaty'a  Court 
and  Garrison  at  P<^tsdam,"  in  his  book 
entitled  «  The  Scottish  Church  Ques- 
tion." Mr.  Trench  conceives  that,  on 
many  accounts*  such  men  are  most 
likelv  to  take  an  impartial  view  of  such 
a  subject ;  and  we  shall  extract  a  few 
sentences  from  the  last  mentioned 
writer ;  of  whom  Mr.  T.  says  that 
heii 


**  An  individual  qualified  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner  to  pronounce  an  uapr»* 
judiced,  and  (if  I  may  use  a  word,  too 
often  misused  at  the  present  dav)  Catho- 
lic opinion ;  one  who,  himself  a  roreiguer, 
is  thoron|HiIy  acquainted  with  our  Isa- 
guage  and  social  stete— one  whose  bonk 
M  in  every  body's  month  when  an  ta- 
qoirer  asks  for  the  most  trust  wort  h« 
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deUib  on  tbe  Uie  secessioD,  whether  as 
to  fmet,  whether  as  to  law,  or  whether 
as  to  Christian  principles — and  one, 
finally,  in  whose  woric  it  u  generally  ru- 
monrad,  that  royal  interest  has  been 
shewn,  in  the  hignest places  in  our  land.** 
**  The  events  which  have  happened  in 
the  Scottish  Church  present,  in  the 
writer's  (Mr.  8ydow's)  opinion,  most  im- 
portant and  instmctive  objects  of  con- 
templation on  this  point  (the  relation  be- 
tween Church  and  State)to  the  church, 
men  and  statesmen  of  Protestant  Eu- 
rope ;  and  as  he  is  desirous  of  doing  his 
humble  part  to  serye  the  common  Pro- 
testant cause  by  spreading  a  knowledge 
of  these  eyents,  to  many  of  wMch  he  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  be  an  eye-wit- 
ness, the  writer  ventures  to  offer  to  the 
En^Ksh  public  this  comprehensive  and 
critical  statement  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion." 

Mr.  S.  then  pi'ooeedsto  develope  at 
length  his  views  of  the  importance  of 
the  matter  %  and  as  it  oonld  not  be  set- 
tled **  before  tbe  wisest  and  most  gifted 
administrators  of  the  law,**  he  hoped  for 
its  adjustment  ''by  the  enlightened 
Imslator«  the  wise  and  high-minded 
Christian  statesman.*'  Such  an  one« 
however*  it  appears  oonld  not  be  found ; 
and  thoro  is  no  likelihood  that  it  will 
now  be  done.  The  breach  is  made ; 
and  we  see  no  likelihood  of  its  being 
healed ;  for,  as  Mr.  Trench  remarks* 
**  The  Free  Church  maintain  most 
strongly*  that  all  the  recent  decisions 
against  them  hare  been  given*  not  in 
conform!^  to*  but  in  spite  of*  their 
true  and  legitimate  claims ;"  and  Mr. 
Sydow  agrees  with  them  that  they  are 
not  only  soripturally  **  but  legally  as 
well  as  formally  right."  Therefore  as 
the  Court  of  Session  and  the  House  of 
Lords  have  decided  otherwise ;  unless 
they  cancel  thdr  decision*  or  Parlia- 
ment alter  the  law,  the  Free  Church 
must  continue  actually  disconnected 
from  tbe  State;  though  holding*  as 
Mr*  Trench  says : 

**  That  it  is  the  absolute  duty  of  na- 
tions and  rulers,  in  their  national  and  in 
their  o£5dal  character  to  uphold  and 
maintain  the  Church ;  and  that  the 
Church  would  be  sinning  against  God, 
itself,  and  the  whole  country,  were  it  to 
descend  from  its  claim  of  close  connex- 
ion with  the  State  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  it  must  no  less  stronely  maintain 
that  this  connexion  should  bo  one  placed 
on  sooh  a  basis  as  to  leave  the  Church 
fr«!e  and  unfettered,  independent  of  the 


State  in  all  spiritual  matters,  and  (as 
the  Scotch  would  term  it^  subject  to  the 
rule  and  headship  of  tne  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  exclusively  and  alone.  When 
these  two  thines  are  irreconcileable,  then 
it  is  maintained  by  the  adherents  of  the 
Free  Church,  that  they  must  choose  the 
least  of  two  evils,  which  in  their  opinion 
is  this — ^to  secede  and  take  a  position, 
until  matters  are  arranged,  altogether 
unconnected  with  the  State."— TrsacA, 
vol.  L  chap.  19. 

What*  then*  was  the  matter  in  which 
the  law*  as  expounded  by  the  Court  of 
Session  and  the  House  of  Lords*  **  fet- 
tered'* the  Church  in  the  exercise  of 
her  spiritual  functions,  and  rendered 
the  dissevering  of  her  connexion  with 
the  State*  in  the  judgment  of  the  Free 
Church  leaders*  imperative*  in  order 
to  the  ei\}oyment  of  ner  spiritual  free- 
dom ?  This :  by  the  law*  when  a  cler- 
gyman is  presented  to  a  benefice*  the 
presbytery*  under  whose  care  the  con- 
gregation is*  are  bound  to  ordain  him  ; 
and  if  they  refuse*  an  action  for  da- 
mages will  lie*  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
tron whose  b  the  right  of  presentation* 
as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  clergyman 
who  b  so  presented.  Every  one*  how- 
ever* eligible  for  such  presentation* 
must  have  previously  ■  gone  through 
the  prescribed  course  of  study  for  the 
ministry*  and  must  have  been  licensed 
to  officiate  as  tk  probationer.  This  step 
in  the  ministry  gives  the  right  to  dis- 
charge all  its  nmctions*  except  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments*  which 
cannot  be  done  till  after  he  has  been 
ordained  over  a  particular  flock*  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of.  missionaries  or- 
dained at  large.  The  Free  Church 
ministers  claimed*  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  a  particular  congregation  to 
which  a  probationer  was  presented*  a 
right  to  judge  of  the  siutableness  of 
such  a  minister  for  themselves ;  and* 
on  b^alf  of  the  presbytery*  they 
asserted  a  right  to  judge  not  only  of 
his  soundness  in  the  faith  and  correct- 
ness in  moral  conduct*  but  of  his  fit- 
ness for  that  particular  sphere.  The 
Established  Church  conceived*  that  as 
aU  the  ministers  who  could  be  pre- 
sented to  a  living  had  been  licensed  by 
some  presbytery*  they  were  to  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  fit  for  all  parishes*  unless 
in  the  interval  between  any  person's 
being  licensed*  and  the  presbytery  be- 
ing  ealled  upon  to  ordain  him*  some 
charge  affecting  his  faith  or   morals 
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could  be  advanced ;  and  that,  in  the 
absence  of  such  charge,  it  was  a  part 
of  the  duty  which  the  presbytery  owed 
to  the  State,  as  being  established, 
to  ordain  him,  in  order  that  neither 
his  rights  nor  those  of  the  patron,  se- 
cured to  them  by  law,  should  be  in- 
fringed upon ;  and  this  was  the  view 
which  the  courts  of  law,the  government 
and  the  parliament,  as  well  as  the 
highest  court  of  appeal^-the  Lords — 
took  of  the  matter. 

In  regard  to  the  second  great  ob- 
ject Mr.  Trench  had  in  view — the  ex- 
hibiting of  the  present  state  of  the 
**  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,"  and  the 
**  secessions" from  her  communion — we 
think  he  has  done  a  service  not  less  in 
importance  to  the  Christian  public.  A 
very  slight  outline,  however,  is  all  we 
feel  to  be  necessary,  for  the  same  rea- 
son as  that  for  abridging  his  account 
of  the  Free  Church,  namely,  that  our 
readers  are,  probably,  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject. 

The  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  is 
unlike  the  Established  Church  of  this 
country,  both  in  regard  to  its  connex- 
ion with  the  State,  and  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  its  bishops,  and  paro- 
chiid  cure  of  its  clergy ;  and  farther, 
in  that  her  canons  are  subject  to  per- 
petual revision  and  change.  As  an 
establishment.  Episcopacy  in  Scotland 
was  removed  to  make  wav  for  Presby- 
terianism,  immediately  after  the  abdi- 
cation of  James  II. ;  and  its  adherents 
are  comparatively  few,  chiefly  of  the 
wealthier  classes.  In  1712,  the  **  Act 
of  Toleration"  was  passed  in  favour 
of  Episcopal  ministers  in  Scotland* 
upon  condition  of  their  praying  for  the 
queen  and  royal  family  ;  and  as  there 
was  a  number  of  clergy  who  had  been 
ordained  by  English  or  Irish  bishops, 
who  were  officiating  in  Scotland,  aa 
well  as  those  orduned  by  Scottish  bi- 
shops, the  act  embraced  all ;  for  the 
act  declares  **  it  shall  be  lawful  for  all 
Episcopalians  in  Scotland  to  assemble 
for  the  exercise  of  Divine  Worship,  to 
be  performed  after  their  own  manner, 
bv  pastors  ordained  by  a  Protestant 
bishop."  On  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Hanover,  the  Scotch  bishops 
and  clergy  were  disaffected  to  the  new 
dynasty,  and  were  believed  to  be  in 
communication  with  the  exiled  royal 
family  ;  and  in  1746,  a  very  stringent 
act  was  passed ;  and  in  1 748,  aff  act 
made  it  law,  **  that  from  and  aAor  the 


Ist  of  September,  no  letters  of  orden 
of  any  Episcopal  minister  in  Scotlsnd 
shall  be  admitted  to  be  regbtered,  bnt 
such  as  have  been  given  by  some  bi- 
shop of  the  Church  of  England  or  uf 
Ireland  ;  and  in  case  any  others  shall 
be  registered,  such  registration  thAii 
be  void."  In  1788,  died  die  Coont 
of  Albany,  eldest  grandson  of  Ktoe 
James  the  Seventh  of  Scotland,  an>t 
Second  of  England  and  Ireland,  sod 
the  acknowledged  beir  male  of  the 
house  of  Stuart ;  and  in  the  next  yeir, 
upon  application  from  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland,  the  disabilitiei  were 
removed ;  but  no  other  change  vm 
made  in  her  constittttion. 

In  1840,  an  act  was  oassed  permit' 
ting  clergymen  ordained  bj  Scotch  H. 
shops  to  officiate  in  England,  at  most, 
for  one  or  two  Sundays. 


'*  From  all  this,"  saya  Mr.  Trent  V 
'*it  is  perfectly  evident,  not  only  xSw 
Episcopal  cl<»rgymen  of  EngUah  or  \r> 
ordination  are  recognised  and  qoa!:*  • 
by  the  law  of  the  realm  as  snob — 1  mev 
as  Episcopal  clergymen,  and  not  at  IK«» 
senters — to  officiate  in  Scotland,  toiit^ 
pendent  of  any  jurisdiction  on  the  part 
of  the  Scotch  bishops — that  aaioB,  with 
them,  is  merely  a  matter  of  ■«t««J 
ap;reement — and  that  any  claim  to  ei«T- 
cise  jurisdiction,  except  otct  nembcri 
of  their  own  body,  has,  until  very  Utr!f , 
been  openly,  and  strongly,  aad  fre- 
quently disclaimed*  on  tne  part  of  tS' 
Scotti((h  Episcopal  anthorities.* — \  -.u. 
U.  pp.  147, 14a 

As  the  position  of  the  Scotch  E(>*»- 
copal  Church  in  Scotland  differs  friwn 
the  Church  of  England  and  Irrlaod  : 
so  does  its  constitution.  There  art 
six  bishops,  one  of  whom  is  call«*i 
primus^  six  deanst  eighty-thrte  l*r«»> 
byters,  and  ninetv-throe  oongregatiimft. 
For  the  reg^ulatton  of  Chvroh  affiMn* 
there  are  three  Church  courts.  Firvt, 
the  diocesan  svnod  for  the  distr*cU 
composed  of  the  bishop,  deao,  an  J 
clergymen  holding  charges  in  the  k>ca* 
lity.  Second,  the  general  sjnod,  form- 
ed  of  what  may  be  called  an  mpper  en  I 
lower  house ;  of  Bishops  only,  as  com- 
posing the  upper,  ana  of  Presbjter« 
only,  as  composing  the  lower.  T>'« 
lower  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  repre- 
sentative, being  formed  or  the  dcer.s 
and  of  one  clerical  member,  appoiot<Ni 
from  each  diocese  respectively,  sn>i 
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elected  bj  the  clergy  at  the  diocesan 
synod.  **  This  general  synod,"  says 
Mr.  Trench,  *'  appears  to  hare,  ac- 
cording to  the  Church,  a  very  ezten- 
siTe,  if  not  unlimited,  authority  in 
niatters  concerning  the  Church.*'  The 
third  court  is  that  of  the  Episcopal 
synod,  which  is  formed  exclusively  of 
bishops,  and  is  held  once  in  every 
year.  It  is  a  court  final  in  its  deci- 
sions. 

The  laws  and  canons  have  undergone 
change  thrice  within  the  present  centu- 
ry. The  last  revision  was  made — and  that 
a  detailed  and  sweeping  one — ^in  1839, 
and  as  *'  peculiar  provision  and  prepa- 
ration for  further  changes  and  adapta- 
tions seems  continually  and  studiously 
made  throughout  these  documents,'* 
Mr.  Trench  thinks  there  is  great  ne- 
cessity for  watchfulness,  "as  to  the 
prooeiedings  of  the  legislative  body, 
especially  as  to  matters  which  vi- 
tally aifect  sound  doctrine  and  godli- 
ness of  practice,  so  far  as  these  are 
subject  to  the  influence  of  laws,  ca- 
nons, and  other  measures  of  ecclesias- 
tical enactment."  Mr.  Trench  then 
details  the  withdrawment  of  Mr. 
Drammond,  of  Edinburgh,  Sir  W. 
Dunbar,  of  Aberdeen,  and  Mr.  Miles, 
of  Glasgow;  and' the  opposite  views 
which  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Ca- 
shel  have  expressed  on  the  subject; 
and  the  objectionable  doctrines,  espe- 
ciaUy  in  the  Scottish  communion  ser- 
vice, which  mainly,  though  not  solely, 
led  to  their  temporarily  anomalous  po- 
sition— that  of  being  Episcopal  minis- 
ters, without  Episcopal  license,  juris- 
diction, or  confirmation  in  their  cha- 
pels— to  all  of  which  we  are  reluc- 
tantly forced  to  refuse  insertion,  from 
want  of  space. 

Our  readers,  however,  are  not  to 
fkncj  that  Mr.  Trench's  book  contains 
nothing  but  grave  discussions.  Start- 
ing from  Hampshire,  in  the  middle  of 
July,  1845,  and  travelling  by  Oxford, 
Leamington,  Matlock,  through  Lan- 
cashire, by  Kendal  and  Penrith  to 
Gretna,  where  he  entered  Scotland, 
Mr.  Trench  gives  us  seventy  pages  on 
England  before  he  comes  to  Scotland 
at  all ;  and  then,  as  he  travelled  in  his 
pony  phaeton,  his  route  was  not  de- 
pendent upon  public  conveyances  and 
railroads.  Touring  it  from  Edin- 
burgh, by  Loch1even,to  Perth,  and  the 
romantic  region  of  Blair  Athol,  and 
BO  across  to  Stirling;  and  then  the  Clyde 


and  its  scenery  and  towns ;  and  so  home 
by  Abbotsford  and  Melrose,  h^  was 
quite  the  reverse  of  either  inclined 
or  compelled  to  find  it  **a\\  barren." 
It  will  furnish  an  hour's  amusing  and 
agreeable  reading;  and,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  book  is  printed, 
little  more  than  that  space  would  be 
required.  But  we  must  bid  him 
adieu,  and  turn  to  othejr  matters 
for  which,  however  important,  we 
would  look  in  vain  to  his  pages. 

There  is  not  unfrequently  injustice 
done  both  to  Scotland  and  to  Ireland* 
in  the  form  in  which  the  people  of  the 
two  countries  are  contrasted ;  the  best 
of  the  one,  and  the  wor$t  of  the  other 
being  most  frequently  before  the  pub- 
lic eye,  are  insensibly  brought  into 
juxta-position,  as  objects  of  compari- 
son. The  farming  system  of  the  Lo- 
thlans  is  described  first,  and  then  our 
minds  run  off  to  Tipperary ;  the  com- 
forts of  the  habitations  of  Perth  and 
Stirlingshire  are  made  an  offset  to 
Derrynane  Beg ;  and  the  business  and 
bustle  of  Glasgow  and  Paisley  are 
made  to  fill  us  with  regret  and  amaze- 
ment at  the  comparative  stillness  of 
Waterford  or  Galway ;  while  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  that  rolls  up  the 
Firth  of  Clyde  to  Greenock  and  Glas- 
gow, or  the  whale  fisheries  of  Dundee 
and  Aberdeen,  are  placed  in  contrast 
with  the  comparative  desertedness  of 
Cork  and  Dublin  :  but  thb  is  as  un- 
ffur  as  to  compare  Stirling  to  Liver- 
pool, or  Leith  to  London.  That 
there  is  a  vast  superiority  as  regards 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  agri- 
culture in  Scotland  over  Ireland  we 
have  asserted ;  and,  it  is  unquestion- 
able,— in  Scotland  as  a  tcholCf  over 
Ireland  a<  a  whole.  This,  however,  is 
not  caused  by  foreignlegislation,or  ab- 
6enteeism,or  union  with  England, which 
affect  both  ;  nor  to  deficiency  in  repre- 
sentation in  parliament,  nor  any  of  the 
thousand  and  one  alleged  sources  of 
the  degradation  and  wretchedness  of 
this  country  ;  but  to  the  superior  edu- 
cation, and  moral  and  religious  culture 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  for- 
mer country.  This  gives  them  an 
intellectual  and  moral  superiority; 
and,  as  a  sequence,  a  superiority  in  com- 
fort and  outward  respectability  over 
the  mass  of  the  latter.  It  leads  to  self- 
respect,  and  industry,  and  enterprize ; 
pursuing  wealth  and  comfort  abroad, 
if  it  cannot  be  had  at  home,  instetid  of 
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renudmog  glaed  to  the  soil  like  the 
limpet  ta  the  rock  ;  averse  to  move* 
as  the  Irishman  too  often  is.  But* 
at  the  same  time^  there  is  much  of  mi- 
sery  and  wiokedness  in  the  minine  and 
manufiustoriog  districts  of  SooUand* 
Periodical  visitations  of  famine  and 
pestilence  sometimes  vary  the  other- 
wise monotonons  ontflowings  of  wealth 
and  luxury.  The  wailings  of  hunger 
and  disease  are  sometimes  intermin- 
gled with  the  cheerful  noise  of  the 
shuttle.  The  "  Times  Commissioner*' 
has  visited  Suthtflandshire  as  well  as 
Kerry  and  Donegal^  and  found  land- 
lordism converting  sheep-farms  into 
forest-lands  on  the  one  handy  and  an 
impoverished  and  ejected  tenantry  set 
loose  upon  the  world»  on  the  other.  And« 
if  there  is  not  over  population*  there  is* 
in  the  rural  districts  and  small  towns* 
the  absence  of  that  ^  bold-peasantry* 
their  country's  pride'*  whidi  Cobbet 
looked  for  when  admiring  the  turnip* 
fields  and  sheep-walks  he  passed  in  ms 
tour.  Andf  though  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  Ireland*  application  has 
once  and  again  been  made  for  govern- 
mental aid  in  famine  from  manufac- 
turing Scotland.  The  comparatively 
slight  share  of  the  benefit  that  falls 
usually  to  the  lot  of  the  actual  produr 
cers  of  a  country's  wealth*  has  been  a 
topic  dwelt  upon  from  the  days  of 
Virgil's  <'Sic  vos  non  vobis*"  to  the 
present  hour.  Scotland's  own  Thomas 
f*  the  Rhymer"  is  said  to  have  foretold 
that— . 

**  The  mien  AtaU  wax,  and  tha  voodf  shall  wenc, 
Uill  and  moM  will  be  torn  in 

But  the  baano*  will  ne'er  be  braider  :*' 

"  That  is*"  says  a  very  judicloas  expo- 
sitor* Mr.  Robert  Chambers*  "simply, 
agriculture  shall  be  extended*  without 
increasing  the  food  of  the  labourer ;  a 
proposition  in  which,  as  far  as  indivi- 
duaJs  are  concerned*  we  feel  there  is 
only  too  much  truth."* 

In  order  to  show  a  little*  therefore* 
of  those  parts  of  Scotland  which  are 
less  frequented  bj^tourists*  and  to  pre- 
sent somewhat  of  that  class  that  are  not 
*Uhe  show  people***  we  shall  follow  Mr. 
Wilson  in  some  parts  of  his  coasting 


excursion.  This  very  intelligent  voy- 
agers-brother to  the  more  iUustrioas 
of  the  name*  the  Professor  and  Puet* 
and  scarcely  less  known  as  "  Christo- 
pher North*"  accompanied  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  ''  Board  of  Fisheries"  in 
a  voyage  of  inspection*  in  1841;  and 
as  the^  had  oocasion  to  ^  visit  many 
localities  not  within  the  range  of  the 
ordinaiT  tourist*  as  well  as  to  ex- 
plore those  numerous  islets  and  pic- 
turesque inlets  for  which  the  western 
shores  especially  are  so  remarkabk*** 
his  book  will  *' instruct  those  who  have 
not  examined  the  coast  scenery  of 
Scotland;  and  recall  agreeable  remi- 
niscences to  such  as  have  eigoyed 
that  pleasure."  The  book  does*  in< 
deed*  give  much  information  regard- 
ing the  coast*  the  lochs*  the  islands* 
the  mountains*  and  the  people,  from 
the  Firth  of  Clyde  round  the  Western 
coas^  the  Hebrides*  the  Orkneys*  the 
Shetlands;  and  so  aloi^  the  northern 
and  eastern  ooast  to  Aberdeen.  It 
contains  a  good  map  and  some  gra- 
phic sketches  and  steel  engravings  from 
drawings  bv  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder, 
who  was  his  companion  during  the 
voyage ;  but  our  business  is  wi^  the 
people. 

At  the  Gairlooh,  in  Rosshire*  where 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy*  *'  a  noted  angler 
in  his  day*"  loved  to  ply  his  vocation, 
Mr.  Wilson  says :— 

'*  We  followed  the  Gairlooh  road  which 
leads  along  the  southern  bank,  and  soon 
after  diverges  to  the  right  among  tlw 
hills.  A  lofty  rooky  range  prevailed  at 
some  distance  on  that  side,  the  interveii- 
ing  groond  being  partly  cultivated  in  th« 
form  of  small  patches  of  grun  and  po- 
tatoes ;  partly  in  the  more  unsophuti- 
cated  condition  of  peat  moss.  Among 
these  were  visible  collections  of  very 
wretched  looking  hovels— poor  even  for 
Highland  hats^-with  boles  for  windows, 
closed  up  with  sods  removable  at  plea- 
sure." 

This  will  stand  as  an  of&et  to  the 
*'  old-hat  closed  windows"  of  Cahirci- 
veen.     Mr,  W,  proceeds : — 

"  We  were  at  times  in  douht  if  they 


*  The  "  Picture  of  Scotland/'  by  this  gentleman,  composed  as  the  result  of  hi^ 
walking  over  Scotland,  is  not  only  a  capital  travelling  companion,  but  an  admi- 
rable work  for  those  who  would  travel,  but  who  are  compelled  to  be  travellers  at 
home. 
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were  actual  dwellings,  had  we  not  seen 
so  many  welUdressml  men  and  women 
going  out  and  in  (it  was  the  Sabbath.) 
The  contrast  was,  indeed,  remarkable 
between  the  attire  and  general  aspect  of 
the  people,  and  the  forlorn  condition  of 
their  habitations.  Nothing  could  be 
mere  decent  and  respectable  than  the 
^onpa  of  natiTos,  all  in  their  Sanday 
gear.  Host  of  the  women  had  tidy  caps 
(a  few  of  them  extremely  smart),  with 
bows  of  ribbons  on  either  side,  and  their 
hair  hanging  beneath,  in  well  kept  cnrls  ; 
and  some  had  elegantly  formed  great- 
coats made  of  doth,  and  neatly  fitted  to 
the  person,  though  without  the  capes  so 
common  with  the  Irish  women.*' 

These  <'  womankind"  with  the  caps 
must  have  been  married  women;  for  girls 
never  wear  any  thing  on  their  head,  un<* 
lees  by  oompalsion.  The ''capes**  of 
oar  Irish  women*  contrasted  with  the 
«■  capeleu*'  great  coats  of  the  Scotch* 
exhibit  the  national  characteristics  of 
the  two  people  ; — wastefulness  even 
where  there  is  little  to  waste ;  and  eco- 
Domy>  were  there  profusion. 

•«  Where  they  contriye,'*  adds  Mr.  W., 
"  to  stow  away,  or  how  to  preserve  un- 
soiled  by  soot  and  smoke,  these  better 
garmoits  within  their  dingy  cabins,  is 
what  we  have  yet  to  learn. 

This  parish  of  Gairloch  is  forty  miles 
longt  and  thirty  broad*  from  the  extreme 
points  ;  and  contains  an  area  of  about 
six  hundred  square  miles.  The  minister 
of  Pool  Ewe,  m  his  account  of  it,  given 
in  the  <'  Statistical  Account*'  as  quoted 
by  Mr.  Wilson*  says : — 

■'  The  houses  of  the  people  in  gene- 
ral have  but  one  outer  door,  and  as 
they  and  their  cattle  go  in  by  that 
one  entrance, — the  bipeds  to  take  pos- 
session of  one  end  of  the  house,  and  the 
quadrupeds  of  the  other — it  cannot 
be  expected  that  a  habitation  oom- 
mon  to  man  and  beast  can  be  particularly 
clean.  Some  of  the  people  are  now  in- 
deed Kottin^  into  the  way  of  building 
byres  for  their  cattle,  contiguous  to  their 
dwelling-houses ;  and  it  is  acknowledged, 
even  by  the  most  indolent,  that  a  great 
improvement  is  thus  effected.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  practice  may  soon  become 
more  general.  When  the  young  people 
go  to  urk  or  mariiet,  few  appear  more 
*  triff  and  clean ;'  and  a  stranger  would 
hardiv  be  persuaded  that  some  of  them 
lived  m  such  miserable  hovels.  When  a 
girl  dresses  in  her  best  attire,  her  very 
habiliments,  in  some  instances,  would  be 


sufficient  to  purchase  a  better  dwelling- 
house  than  that  from  which  she  had  Just 
issued."— Vol.  i.  pp.  297,  298. 

The  fondness  for  finery  and  show,  in 
connexion  with  the  disregard  of  clean- 
liness and  comfort*  which  more  or  less 
characterizes  all  semi-civilized  people* 
is  not  entirely  confined*  then*  to  one 
portion  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  isles  around  the  Western  coast* 
in  rude  and  rugged  outline*  as  well  as 
in  the  primitive  character  of  the  inha*- 
bitants*  resemble  the  thonsand  isles 
that  stud  our  own  Western  coast ;  and 
therefore  we  shall  select  the  sketch  of 
one — St.  Kilda : — 

"  The  first  house  we  came  to  was  a 
pretty  large  slated  one,  dose  upon  the 
right-hand  shore.  It  is  used  only  as 
a  store  for  containing  the  feathers  of 
the  sea  fowl,  the  staple  export  of  tlie 
island,  and  the  article  with  which  they 
pay  their  rent  in  kind,  as  they  have 
seldom  a  stiver  of  money  among  them. 
A  little  onwards  and  upwards,  we  came 
to  another  very  respectable-looking 
slated  house,  of  two  stories,  with  a  little 
porch ;  and  a  longer  and  larger  but 
not  much  higher  building  (also  slated) 
behind  it,  and  separated,  only  by  a  nar- 
row back  court.  These  were  the  mi- 
nuter*s  manse  and  the  kirk.  We  should 
have  mentioned  that  just  as  we  entered 
the  gap  or  gateway,  of  the  stone  en- 
closure, we  discovered  a  group  of  four 
or  five  fine  rosy-cheeked  children,  with 
clean  hands  ana  well- washed  faces,  tidy 
dark-g^een  tartan  frocks  or  trowsers 
(according  to  their  kind),  and  little 
bare  feet,  the  whole  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  by  no  means  tidy,  but 
good  enough  looking  St.  Kilda  lass. 
These  were  the  minister's  bairns  (heaven 
preserve  and  feed  them),  and  we  all 
joined  company,  and  proceeded  to- 
gether to  the  manse.  Entering  the 
porch  and  passage,  we  turned  to  the 
right,  and  took  our  seats  in  a  neat 
enough  room,  carpeted,  and  with  chairs 
and  tables ;  hot  with  some  appearance 
of  damp  upon  the  walls,  which  on  tap- 
ping with  our  knuckles,  we  found  had 
not  been  lathed.  Mrs.  Mackenzie  im- 
mediately made  her  appearance ;  a  fresh 
complexioned,  pleasant  looking  person. 
She  produced  her  bottles  from  the  press, 
and  we  took  a  single  sip,  just  suffi- 
cient to  avoid  offending  the  usages  of 
Highland  hospitality.  JJiagt,  however, 
is  a  very  inu>propnate  word  in  the  pre- 
sent case ;  for  the  said  bottles  had  not 
probably  been  produced  for  many  a 
month  before. 

**  We  next  proceeded  by  the  baek  en- 
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trance  of  the  hoaae  across  to  the  kirk, 
which  in  its  interior  presents  a  iiilly 
more  respectable  appearance  than  we 
have  seen  in  seyeral  Highland  build- 
ings on  tiie  mainland  devoted  to  the 
same  purpose.  The  interior  accommo- 
dations consist  of  a  small,  unpainted 
pulpit,  a  double  row  of  forms  in  the 
area  of  the  building,  and  a  passage 
waj  between  the  door  and  pulpit, 
through  between  the  ends  of  the  forms. 
Near  the  pulpit  there  was  a  piece  of 
railing,  with  a  yard  or  two  of  desk 
work,  like  that  in  the  seats  of  our  or- 
dinary city  churches.  This  portion 
seemed  to  oe  used  as  a  writing-school, 
and  a  copy  book  which  caught  our  eye 
had  the  words  St.  Kilda  in  Targe  round 
hand,  repeated  oyer  and  oyer  again  up- 
on its  ample  page.  The  good  minister 
is  teacher  and  writing  master  (literaJIy 
prime  minister)  as  well  as  priest,  and 
seems  to  leaye  nothing  untried  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  his  flock,  whe- 
ther by  enlightening  their  spiritual 
darkness,  improving  their  worlaly  for- 
tunes,  or  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  have 
said,  raising  them  in  the  scale  of  think- 
ing beings.  For  this  he  has,  at  least, 
met  already  with  the  earthly  portion  of 
his  reward,  in  their  confiding  and  un- 
bounded affection.  And  soon  another 
and  far  brighter  day  may  come,  when, 
removed  from  the  ceaseless  cares  and 
hardships  of  his  present  forlorn  estate, 
he  will  hear,  from  the  benign  voice  of 
his  blessed  Master,  '*  Well,  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant.**  We  then  pro- 
ceeded onwards  to  the  so-called  vil- 
lage by  a  narrow  road  or  footpath. 
The  houses,  or  at  least  the  front  ones, 
form  a  pretty  regular  line,  though  some 
are  placed  farther  back  or  behind  the 
others,  so,  as  in  these  parts  to  make 
the  line  double.  They  run  rather  in- 
wards and  upwards  than  alon?  the  bay, 
and  have  the  appearance  of  oeing  de- 
tached from  each  other,  though  some* 
times  two  small  dwellings  join  toge- 
ther. As  atones  are  plenty  in  the 
island,  the  walls  are  of  great  thick- 
ness, or  rather  each  wall  is  double, 
there  being  built,  first  of  all,  a  couple 
of  very  strong  dykes  within  fcfoot  or 
two  of  each  other,  and  then  the  inter- 
mediate space  is  crammed  with  earth, 
which  fills  up  all  the  interstices,  and 
produces  a  comfortable  dwelling.  The 
doorway  is  very  low,  and  the  great 
thickness  of  these  double  walls  pro- 
duces a  space  as  you  enter  which  may 
be  called  a  passage.  There  are  gene- 
rally two  rooms  together,  each  apart- 
ment being  covered  by  a  separate  roof; 
although  there  are  smaller  single  tene- 
ments for  widow  women  and  old  maids. 
"  The  furniture,  as  may  be  supposed, 


is  scanty  enough,  though  much  im- 
proved, we  understand,  of  late  yean 
oy  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Macleod  and 
other  friends  of  the  Highlanders  in  ge- 
neral. Each  house  has  one  or  more 
bedsteads,  with  a  small  supply  of  bl&D- 
kets,  a  little  dresser,  a  seat  or  two  with 
wooden  legs,  and  a  few  kitchen  articles ; 
and  almost  every  dwelling  has  also  a 
small  four-paned  window,  which,  how- 
ever, admits  but  an  inefficient  light, 
owing  to  the  great  thickness  of  the 
walls.  None  that  we  noticed  had  a 
chimney,  the  smoke  finding  its  devious 
way  as  it  best  can,  from  the  floor  to 
a  hole  in  the  roof.  This  is  trying  to 
the  eyes  of  strangers.  We  rested  for 
a  time  in  one  of  the  houses,  inhabited 
by  a  widow  and  her  daughter;  and 
found  that  the  former  had  been  with 
her  dog  across  the  hill  that  morniiig 
to  collect  her  food,  which  at  certain 
seasons  is  really  scattered  before  them 
like  manna  in  the  wilderness.  Tbej 
have  **  flesh  rained  upon  them  as  dost ; 
and  feathered  fowls  like  as  the  sand 
of  the  sea."  Their  chief  sustenance, 
at  this  time,  consisted  of  the  small 
sea  fowl  before  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  puffin.  The  widow  had  snared 
about  a  score;  and  having  alreadj 
eaten  a  few  for  breakfast,  was  now 
employed  in  boiling  a  corresponding 
number  for  dinner.  We  saw  their 
little  fat  bodies,  turning  round  and 
round  in  the  pot,  and  would  have  tasted 
one  as  soon  as  it  was  ready,  had  we  not 
happened  at  the  time  to  be  less  cami- 
vorously  inclined  than  usual,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tossing  of  the  previons 
night.  These  birds  are  caught  by 
stretching  a  piece  of  cord  along  the 
stony  places,  where  they  chiefly  con- 
gre^^ate.  To  this  cord  are  fastened, 
at  mtervals  of  a  few  inches,  nume- 
rous hair  nooses;  and  from  time  to 
time  when  the  countless  puffins  are 
paddling  upon  their  surface,  in  g;o  their 
little  web  feet,  they  get  noosed  round 
the  ancle,  and  no  sooner  begin  to  flap 
and  flutter,  than  down  rushes  a  ruth- 
less widow  woman  and  twists  their 
necks.  Her  dog  had  acted  a  usefttl 
part,  not  only  in  driving  more  distant 
or  otherwise  inaccessible  birds  from 
their  roosting  places  towards  the  nooses, 
but  by  catching  them  dexterously  in  its 
mouth/' 

The  St.  Kildeims^  like  our  own 
islanders,  were  very  tenacious  of  old 
customs;  and  it  is  only  a  few  years 
ago  that  their  houses  have  come  to  be 
of  the  improved  construction  just  now 
described.  And  as  it  may  tempt  some 
of  our  wealthy  touihron  neighbours  to 
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Mil  nmad  ow  •oothtrn  and  vettern 
cw4iU»  and  aid  in  the  iroprovamant  of 
r.nr  tnij  primttif •  ialandarat  wa  may 
iMtian  ttel  Sir  Tbomai  Dtka  Aok* 
laad,  baviag  viaitad  Sl  Kilda  in  hia 
}mchu  iaft  a  pramiani  of  twenty  gni- 
MM  wiili  Iha  ouniatery  to  be  given  to 
tW  Am  paraoo  or  peraoni  who  ahould 
A^m^i^  tbab  old  bon<e»  and  erect  a 
Mw  one  CO  a  more  eonvenient  plan. 
The  rtliietaooa  of  the  nativea  to  alter 
tW  evstoma  of  their  fathen*  and  no 
eoe  hang  cneoaraged  to  ontotrip  hia 
M^tfabonr  in  any  thing  leading  rather 
Id  hem  own  advantage  than  the  public 
vtaL  canaed  aome  time  to  elapse  be- 
Ire  anj  one  rentored  to  advance  be- 
;uod  the  h«hiu  of  hia  ancestors  ;  and 
ebMi  onet  bolder  than  the  reat»  deter- 
aiatd  oa  the  experiment*  hit  more  in- 
dvlfnaorleaaaaptrtngneig^boora  threw 
fvwj  obstada  in  hia  way.     He  snc^ 
ceeMt  however ;  and  when  once  the 
fcMnncoocment  waa  made^  others  fol- 
Vmtd ;  and  now  the  dan^  was,  lest 
th#  competition  for  bringing  their  new 
Ubitatioiia  first  to  a  condosion  should 
rtadar  the  work  inaecure ;  ao  the  nu- 
Mur  KOi  them  all  to  consent  to  an 
fifqal  distribution  of  the  prize-money 
■•m  the  heads  of  hoosea ;  and  so 
tht  wl  booaea  were  all  demolubed, 
set  erected  in  their  room, 
iting  to  lay  out  hia  ahare  in 
ihf  pardiaae  of  glasa  for  windows* 
N^v  we  ahall  give  Mr.  Wilaon'a  de- 
•criptico  of  theae  old  houaea»  to  ahow 
kfrv  little  la  advance  of  our  poor  ia- 
Uadcn  were  the  St.   Rildeaoa,  the 
«chsr  day ;  and  to  excite  aome  benevo- 
Wflt  BiDded  peraona  to  aail  round  the 
■  irtau  eoaat  of  Ireland,  and  imitate 
tW  werth)  Engliah  baronet  :^ 


**  Tkdr  former  boHdinga  consisted  of 
a  \am  narrow  entrance  through  the 
tkkfk  ttoM  waU«  to  a  first  a{>crtment, 
»  vUch*  at  leaat  dnrina  the  winter  sea- 
»'n,  were  kept  the  cattle ;  and  then  to 
a  •vroad,  in  which  the  natives  dwelt. 
TWie  inner  rooms,  though  small,  were 
frm  from  the  Incumbrance  of  bed* ;  for 
tw  Utter  were  placed,  or  rather  were 
»emtd  by  dcto  recea»ea  of  the  walla, 

A*  low  and  horiaootal  open  preft^ct, 
•'to  whkh  they  crept  at  uight,  their 
•^  *M>iy  bffddinc  betog  plawd  (in  imita- 
te«  ef  the  pumna)  upon  »too<'S.  There 
•••••  to  have  been  only  two  of  these 
*■  nutdriM  tn  each  habitation,  however 
■tacrooa  the  family  may  bare  Ik^oh  ; 
lad  A  p«u]ker,  and  by  no  meana  a 
yrwmunhy  practice  prevailed,  of  the 


young  people  of  dlffereoi  families  being 
assembled  in  the  evening,  and  all  paasing 
the  niffht  together  in  a  separate  build- 
ing, adjoining,  but  not  identical  with, 
their  parents'  dwelling.  But  this,  with 
several  other  practicea  of  the  olden 
time,  has  been  lately  done  away. 

**  Another  peculiar  habit,  connected 
with  their  alight  agricultural  reaouroea, 
muat  have  rendered  theae  amall  inner 
apartmenta  atill    more  incommodioua. 
Of  courae,  they  had  no  windows,  and 
light  and  air  could  find  admittance  only 
through  the  same  opening  in  the  roof 
through  which  the  smoke  ascended.  But 
with  a  view  to  the  collection  of  manure 
in  spring,  the  ashea  of  every  fire  were 
daily  spread  upon  the  floor,  mobtened, 
and  trod  upon,  ao  aa  to  form  a  compact 
substance,  which  increased  ao  rapidly 
that,  after  a  time,  the  flooring  waa  ae- 
veraJ  I'eet  higher  than  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  aeaaon  s  ao  that  at  laat,  not 
only  was  it  impossible  to  stand  upright* 
but  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  dive 
into  their  sleeping  dens  at  night  like 
rata  or  rabbits,  for  the  middle  nortion  of 
the  flooring  was,  by  this  time,  tar  above 
the  opening  to  the  ao-called  beda.    To 
admit  of  Uum  nocturnal  entrance,  the 
floor,  or  at  leaat  ita  auperficial  aahy 
portion,  waa  beat  into  a  conical  form, 
which,  we  need  acarcely  aay,  rendered 
the  interior  of  these  dwellings  entirely 
useless  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
locomotion,  aa  the  inhabitants  were,  ere 
long,  unable  to  stand  upright,  and  soon 
required  to  crawl  upon  their  hands  and 
knees.    The  clergyman  said,  that  in  ad- 
ministering spiritual  consolation  to  the 
sick  or  the  dying,  be  at  first  found  thia 
descending  to  their  bedsides,  with  hia 
own  heela  uppermost,  was  'rather  in- 
convenient, as  he  had  never  been  pre- 
Tiously  accustomed  to  it ;  but  that  habit 
reconciled  him  to  that  and  many  things 
unknown   on    the   main  land.'     When 
the  due  season  arrived,  these  floora  were 
broken  up,    and  carried  out  of  doors, 
and,  after  being  mingled  with  manure 
collected  from  the  cattle  in  the  ae/e- 
rooai,  and  with  the  remnants  of  birds 
and  other  offt^  from  an  odoriferous  pit, 
opposite  the  front  door,   were  spread 
upon  the  ground,  to  increase  its  scanty 
and  precariously  productive  powers." — 
Vol.  L  i>p.  8-34. 

Now,  from  all  this  we  draw  the 
conclu.Hion  that  there  is  ample  room 
for  the  exercise  of  intelligence,  aiid 
philaiiihropy,  and  Chri>tian  liberality 
m  the  hit<hland»  and  iblanil»  of  Scot- 
land, OS  wf  11  aa  of  Ireland  ;  tliat  due 
efforts  made  in  the  lattrr  are  no  more 
to  be  despaired  of  than  in  the  yorrncr ; 
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and  that  it  is  full  time  the  Christian 
people  of  the  empire  were  awake  to 
the  importance  of  the  work.  We  re- 
memher,  in  our  hojish  days,  to  have 
performed  the  feat  of  running  over  a 
house  without  being  aware  of  it;  and 
our  Englislband  Scotch  friends  used 
to  be  amused  with  the  account  of 
it,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  mountain  cabin,  where 
the  earth  in  the  slope  being  dug 
away,  the  back  wall  and  the  two  side 
walls  are  ready  made ;  and  a  few  sods 
piled  up  in  front,  with  some  sticks  co- 
vered with  heathy  laid  over  so  as  to  be 
on  a  line  with  the  declivity,  and  an 
opening  left  for  the  door,  the  work  i» 
done :  l>ut  the  deliberately  piling  up  a 
whole  winter's  manure  in  the  centre  of 
a  hut,  with  holes  round  the  sides  for 
beds,  into  which  the  inmates  are  to 
dive  head-forem6st,  and  thedergjnnan, 
on  visiting  one  of  the  sick  inhabitants, 
reclining  on  the  dung  heap,  with  his 
head  down  and  heels  up  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees,  is  a  (Hcture  sur- 
passing in  grotesqueness  any  thinff 
seen  in  Ireland  even  by  the  lynx-eyed 
*'  Times*  Commissioner." 

We  must,  before  we  close,  say  a 
word  or  two  of  the  Scottish  fisheries, 
the  information  regarding  which,  as  it 
formed  the  principal  object  of  the  voy- 
age, so  is  it  ample  and  satisfactory ; 
and  may  be  of  service  now,  when  the 
improvement  of  our  own  fisheries  may 
be  expected  to  occupy  a  "Very  promi* 
nent  place  among  other  measures 
now  before  the  legislature.  No  fea- 
ture, indeed,  in  the  whole  range  of 
Scottish  commerce,  more  strikiilgly 
contrasts  with  the  utter  and  reckless 
neglect  in  which  the  productive  re- 
sources of  Ireland  have  been  suf- 
fered to  lie  dormant  by  a  Deglifreut 
gentry  and  a  thoughtless  population, 
than  the  prosperous  state  of  the  Scot- 
tish fisheries,  which  supply  a  large 
portion  of  the  consumption  of  this 
country,  in  which  fish  furnishes, 
at  certain  seasons,  so  prominent  an 
article  of  food ;  and  that  too,  while 
our  shores  teem  with  all  kinds  of  fish, 
and  fbrnish  such  facilities  for  their 
Capture  and  cure.  Wherever  fish  of 
any  kind  firequent  the  shores  of  Scot- 
land, there  the  appropriate  fisherv  is 
sure  to  be  estabUsbed :  the  white  fish- 
ing off  the  coast  of  Ayrshire  and  at  the 
Orkneys ;  the  lobster  fishing  around 
Cape  Wrath,  whence  is  one ch&f  source 


of  the  supply  of  the  London  msrkft ; 
and  the  herring  fishery  off  Rotbeny,  op 
Loch  Pyne,  and  especially  at  Wkk.  At 
Rothesay  alone,  th«  average  quaotity 
of  herrings  cured  in  a  season  is  1 V^* 
barrels,  besides  large  qnantitiee  of  cod, 
whiting,  and  haddock  ;  at  Kilbride,  io 
Arran,  2,660  barreb^  and  of  other 
fish,  2,900  imperial  atones.  Of  the 
lobsters,  at  Domess,  West  Suther- 
landshire,  Mr.  Wilson  says  :— 

"Itis  fished  for  from  Mmj  iSH  Aoptt 

Tile  creel  nets  are  cast  mto  the  tea, 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  shore,  bsited 
with  a  piece  of  sethe  or  herrinr,  aad  art 
lifted  almost  every  half  hour  frooi  ton* 
set  to  sunrise.  The  large  dawi  ar* 
closed  with  strong  packthread,  to  pcv* 
vent  contention  among  brethrea ;  earh 
morning's  capture  is  placed  in  s  per- 
forated chest,  floating  in  the  tea,  sad 
once  a  week  the  cooteata  (or  ratbrr 
malcontents)  are  moved  into  nmxM 
smacks,  which  oarry  tbeas  off  to  Loo- 
don.  The  Southrons  get  them  berv  fur 
Sd.  a  piece ;  and  from  six  to  eight  tho«- 
sand  are  sent  from  the  Domess  s^rt« 
alone." — Vol.  ii.  p.  130. 

In  1838,  in  Orkney,  there  were  243 
boats  employed  in  the  herring  fUben, 
and  12,000  barrels  were  cored,  besidsi 
120  tons  of  eod,  ling,  he  he*,  pro- 
ducing £14  per  ton;  while  the  ave- 
ttLge  of  the  three  sucoeeding  jeers  wm 
724  boats,  and  42,073  hnrrela.  But 
it  is  at  Wick,  into  which  our  voyagi-r« 
sailed  in  the  evening — ^^  having  the 
novel  and  spirit-stirring  Mght  ^ft>re 
them,  of  the  vast  and  streaoung  (lo« 
of  herring  boats,  sail  aftir  sail  in  l<*nL^ 
continuous  lines,  emerging  from  the 
inner  portion  of  the  bay,  towards  the 
open  sea** — that  the  herring  fishery  b 
carried  on  more  extensiveJjr  than  aor 

filace  in  Britain;  and  as  we  thouU 
ike  to  see  something  of  the  same  kto<i 
about  Galwajr,  or  Clew  bay,  or  Black- 
sod  harbour,  we  shall  close  oar  notict-t 
by  a  brief  sketch  of  it,  referring  our 
more  curious  readers,  for  n  verv  fell 
and  valuable  account,  to  Mr.  WUsoe  • 
second  volume,  paffea  I4(U16& 

It  seems  probable  that  the  bcrriag 
abounded  off  these  northern  shores, 
even  in  the  most  ancient  periods,  al- 
though net-fishing  does  not  appear  to 
have  prevailed  before  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century;  and  up  tall  ITbti, 
when  the  British  Society  for  the  ex* 
tension  of  the  fisheries  was  tacerpo- 
rated  by  act  of  parliament,  there  eat 
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fwj  Gttb  mUmt  of  skill  or  enterprise 
m^y^d.  From  that  time  there  hu 
betn  A  oooUdoaI  improvement.  The 
^liiaent  has  fostered  it,  not  onl/ 
at  A  bruich  of  commerce  very  im- 
portsAt  m  itself*  bat  as  one  of  great 
Tsiee  as  a  nurterir  for  a  bold  and 
hahh  race  of  seafaring  people." 

Tm  nets  are  not  shot  till  after  sun* 
$tU  ■*  according  to  the  fisherj  laws» 
rnrvlatedf**  sajs  Mr.  W.,  «<  bj  act  of 
fsrlisaent,  and  enforced  bj  that  fear- 
]tm  cotter,  the  Princess ;"   and  the 


iSf  last  the  herrings  might  be 
and  sinking  down  into  "  the 
Uee  profonadt'*  escape  the  snares. 

**  Bat  bj  shooting  their  nets  post  be- 
tjf  nightfall*  the  herrings,  m  their 
MrtenuJ  rambles  do  not  detect  the 
«i2j  *tvspensioa  and  interdict'  which 
Ut  hmm  taken  oat  against  them,  and 
H  *v*n^  where  hanging  oat  for  their  de- 
•tractMi  in  these  Uietr  waterj  heavens. 
^  b«a  a  shoal  thos  meets  a  net  under  the 
ofasrve  ooTer  of  the  night,  it  cares  little 
mi  tmn  lass ;  and  so  poshing  forwards, 
ct tr?  6sh  with  a  view  to  get  on  in  life 
a  tks  Hiidst  of  which  the  j  are  in  death) 
pvsMs  his  snoot  and  head  through  a 
Bf«h,  sa  inch  square,  too  small  to  ad- 
sUt  Us  shoaldcrs,  but,  alas  I  too  small 
•bo  to  permit  the  withdrawal  of  the 
thovgiteJesa  bead, — for  the  sharp  edge 
ling  action  of  the  gilUcoTers 
obstroctioBs  which  the  most 
herring  struggles  in  rain  to 


**  Bj  the  grey  of  the  early  twilight  we 
fymd  oarsalTes  in  the  very  thickest  of 
tJk«  ftgkt.  MaoT  crews  were  making 
'•sr^  chores,  hauling  up  their  long 
«tt*ad«d  nets,  glittering  with  fish  *as 
tW  dew  of  the  momins,*  or  as  one  of 
•er  seilQrs  expressed  It,  '  going  over 
tW  foaael  like  m  whU0  horte:  The 
i-irfMe  of  the  sea  seemed  at  this  time 
•inttsd  all  oTor  with  small  dark  spots. 
TfeMe  were  the  boats  with  their  sails 
psM  down.  As  the  nets  are  hauled 
tW;  sre  alto  ihaken,  so  as  to  cause  all 
UboM  6sh  that  are  loosely  meshed  to 
4rap  tato  the  boat,  the  rest  being  dis- 
««tsBgled  when  they  reach  the  harbour. 
W^ile  the  boats  lay  at  anchor  by  their 
iirti,  they  looked  like  motionless  specks 
^•a  the  water,  and  the  effect  was 
ancalar  and  very  striking,  when  they 
aAaly  be^ed  their  canvas,  as  n 
^OTfiag  from  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 
sad  dbot  away  towards  the  shore, 
fsitfteg  the  now  brlahtened  surface, 
Ut  sad  aear,  with  a  muTtitudioous  array 
^  SBabre>colo«Ered  sails.  The  same 
's«  ngulatM  the  morning  as  the  even- 
»(  isCcry,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to 
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cast  again  after  sunrise.  Wo  then  re- 
turned to  Wick  bav,  and  for  an  hour  or 
two  enjoyed  the  sight  of  the  countless 
boats  returning,  laden  with  their  scaly 
treasures,^  in  much  the  same  order  as 
that  in  which  we  had  seen  them  depart 
outwards  the  preceding  evening.*' 

The  fish  being  caught  first f  accord- 
ing to  the  established  recipe  in  books 
of  cookery,  the  next  step  is  to  have 
them  cured.  They  are  brought  from 
the  boats,  and  tumbled  into  hnge» 
square,  wooden  troughs,  as  big  as 
ordinary  sized  rooms ;  the  sides,  how- 
ever, being  only  irom  two  to  three  feet 
high,  which  are  ranged— 

"All  along  the  inner  harbour,  and 
in  every  street  and  quay,  as  well 
as  within  many  large  enclosed  yards 
and  covered  buildings.  Then  come 
troops  of  sturdv  females,  each  armed 
with  knife  in  band,  and  range  themselves 
around  the  trough — the  process  of  gut- 
ting commences,  and  is  carried  on  with 
such  ceaseless  and  untirine  rapidity 
that  unless  we  had  used  the  freedom  to 
request  one  of  the  cleanest  and  prettiest 
of  these  evisceratrixes  so  to  moderate 
the  rancour  of  her  knife  as  to  let  us  see 
what  she  was  doing,  we  could  scarcelv 
have  followed  her  manipulations  wit£ 
the  naked  eye.  However,  we  think  we 
are  now  master,  at  least  in  theory,  of 
the  refined  art  of  evisceration.  The 
Secretary  and  oursclf  had  the  curiosity 
to  time  our  fair  fViend,  when  left  to  the 
remorseless  rapiditv  of  her  own  sweet 
wilt,  and  we  founa  that  she  gutted  ex- 
actly two  dosen  in  the  minute.  Now, 
two  thousand  women,  working  at  that 
rate,  with  but  brief  intermission,  from 
early  morning  till  the  close  of  day,  must 
produce  an  almost  incalculable  amount 
of  disembowelment.'* 

Our  author  then  describes  the  pro- 
cess at  length,  which  we  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  give,  as  in  the  proper 
season,  on  a  smaller  scale  and  with  lees 
scientific  rapiditv,  it  may  be  witnessed, 
in  some  of  the  less  fragrant  purlieus 
of  our  own  city.  The  work  is  com- 
pleted by  the  following  steps,  the  first 
of  which  is  to  have  the  fish  roused — 
that  is,  thrown  into  vats  and  sprinkled 
with  salt ;  next,  to  have  them  well 
•oused  and  stirred ;  then  packed  off, 
more  regularly,  into  casks ;  andso  given 
over,  to  be  ''  finally  olosed  up  by  the 
cooper.  ** 

The  average  annual  number  of  boats 
employed  at  Wick  and  the  adjacent  sta- 
tions is  about  IHN) ;  the  average  quan- 
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tity  of  fish  is  88,500  barrehf  contain- 
inff  each  seveo  or  eight  hundred 
fish.  The  qaantity  cured  in  1840 
was  68,730  barrels ;  of  which  nearlj 
58,000  were  exported,  and  of  these, 
51,477  barrels  were  sent  to  Ireland 
alone ;  and  this,  with  all  the  facilities 
on  our  weetem  and  north>westem 
coasts,  and  our  people  starving  for 
want  of  employment !  Of  course,  the 
assembling  of  such  a  concourse  of  peo- 
ple during  the  season,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  money,  leads  to  undue  indul- 
gences ;  but  if  the  publio  statements 
may  be  credited,  sucn  is  the  moral  re- 
volution produced  among  our  people 
on  the  subject  of  temperance,  that  we 
might  hope  for  the  benefits  without 
the  attendant  evils,  were  fisheries  esta- 
blished upon  our  coasts. 

"  The  Wrongs  and  Rights  of  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland,"  would  lead 
us  mto  a  field  too  vast  for  our  present 
limits ;  and  we  should  require  a  better 
guide  to  their  development  than  Mr. 
Steel ;  nor  do  we  admire  hia  reme- 
dies—the abolition,  for  instance,  of  the 
rights  of  primogeniture,  and  an  ex9t 
romation  into  the  tenures  of  Highland 
estates,  with  the  view  of  a  better  ar- 
rangement of  property — a  course  that 
would  commend  itself  rather  to  revo- 
lutionists than  to  the  sober-thinking, 
who  are 

'*  Sktlkd  to  Jodfe  the  ftatore  Iqr  tbafMt** 

However,  it  would  seem  that  the 
"  clearance  system" — that  just  now  as 
it  exists  in  Roscommon,  Tipperary, 
and  elsewhere — is  occupying  the  atten- 
tion of  parliament — is  raising  np  a 
*'  Young  Scotland  ;**  and  the  already 
recorded  doings  in  Sutherlandshire,  and 
their  dangerous  results,  should  call  for 
inquiry  and  correction.  It  seems  that 
after  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  not  having 
the  usual  employment  for  the  clans,  in 
marauding  expeditions  and  rebellious 
enterprises,  many  of  the  chiefs  deter- 
mined toget  rid  of  them ;  and  so  con  vert> 
ed  the  tillwe-farms  first  into  sheep- 
farms,  and  then,  these  into  forest-lands 
and  hunting  ^ks ;  and  thus  one  man 
became  sufficient  for  what  required  a 
multi tude  of  hands  before.  The  abori- 
gines were  baoished^driven  either  to 
starve  at  home*  or  exiled  to  America, 
Australia,  &c.  English  farmers  were 
substituted;  and  if  there  was  not  as- 
■assination,  and  the  long  et  eeUrm  of 
crimes  that  stain  our  country,  it  was 


because  the  clergy  who  had  inftaenes 
over  the  people,  were  tbeprtacbsrt  of 
peace  and  snbmissioo,  not  of  renstaaee 
and  agitation. 

If  the  present  rulers  do  not  lesrn 
wisdom  firom  experienoe^  both  as  to  die 
proper  treatment  of  Scotland  and  Irt* 
tana,  it  is  not  for  want  of  matvisk, 
amply  ftirnished,  and  stretching  ovtr  s 
pericHd  quite  sufficiently  long«     The 
wrong  measures  and  the  right  meaaorts 
are  now  matter  of  historical  record, 
and  both  are  equally  iostnictive^  ^m 
one  class  as  warnings,  the  otksr  as 
guides  ;  the  heaeam  and  the  pkaroe  are 
both  fully  in  view.     A  very  slight  ff* 
fort  would  have  kept  the    &ottiih 
Church  as  one ;  but  evil  cocmsels  acted 
on  self  sufficiency ;  the  late  Home  Se- 
cretary wovld  not  believe ;  die  wroov 
step  is  now  irretrievable.  The  temporal 
evils  that  exist,  however,  and  are  eaU> 
ing  loudly  fSor  redress,  will  not,  in  Scot- 
land, be  difficult  of  core.     In  our  own 
country  the  evils  aremore  wide-spread, 
more  deep-seated,  mora  difficuU  to  W 
eradicated ;  but  in  one  raapect  the  right 
course  has  been  taken,  aad  we  shaD 
give  it  our  cordial  approval  in  hops 
that  it  shall  be  so  in  another.    Tw 
sums  already  embarked,  and  which  will 
be  expended  on  works  of  public  uti- 
lity— the    constructing    ot    railwajs* 
tho  embankinff  of  rivera»  the  draiaiag 
of  bogs,  and  Uie  reclaiming  of  wastesi 
begun  and  to  be  carried  oa^-if  they 
had  been  mentioned  half  a  century 
ago,  would  have  appeared  viaiona  wildrr 
than  our  own  fairy  talea.     They  will 
ffive  occupation  to  thousands  as  la- 
bourers, and  a  taste  for  aeienoe  to 
thousanda  mora.     Haretofore»tn  timet 
of  scarcity,  the  wealth  of  gaocroos  Bri- 
tain was  poured  in  gratuitooaly  fsr  the 
relief  of  starving  Irebnd,  Mid  oporaled 
as  a  temporary  alleviation«  occasioning 
a  permanent  evil.     The  wea  had  no- 
thing  to  do,  and  they  desired  no  better 
than  to  do  it,  the  food  being  provided 
for  them ;  and  the  women  thought  it 
quite  enough   to  prepare  it.      Occa- 
pation  will  give  them  better  aubjects 
of  thought  than  planning  murders*  and 
following    funerals,    and   ccMratinif 
wakes ;  and  when  living  by  tha  firuit 
of  their  own  labour,  they  will  ei^^  it 
because  it  is  their  own. 

The  protection  of  life  and  property, 
if  fairly  and  vigorously  ellecte^  will 
open  the  way  for  the  carrvinff  on  of 
national  improvements ;  for  Ei^abmco 
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vQI  Ml  OMW  to  fink  tlieir  money  in 
K«rtk  AmcrioftD  railways  and  Sonth 
Aatftan  miiwii  and  anploy  them  in 
Ifitli  improTementt  ondl  life  and  pro- 
perty are  mh.  Bat  fforemmentf  and 
piriiiment,  and  legiaution  easnot  do 
«ll ;  tW  landlordamoat  bealire  to  their 
ova  mtenete  and  thoae  of  their  tenan« 
try,  and  moat  recognise  the  ohligations 
vLite  vhidi  the  possession  of  property 
la/t  tiMn,  to  derote  theraselres  to  the 
ffsod  of  thoee  hy  whose  toil  and  sweat 
t^  roll  in  afloenoe.  They  most  not 
hansh  thcoit  to  throw  whole  districts 
itte  hontiiMr  lands,  as  in  the  high- 
lands of  Seotland*  nor  to  frame 
itedt-ftrms  of  fire  hundred  acres* 
to  get  better  rents*  and  erade  the 
■iht  of  poTerty»  as  in  many  parts 
of  the  lowlands ;  bnt  by  giring  them 
caeewafsoMnt  to  improve*  they  most 
prtmoto  their  advanoement  in  know- 
ifdfe  and  eomfortt  and  set  the  ez- 
while  residing  in  the  midst  of 
•*  ef  the  things  thai  are  true* 
m4j«l»and  lovely*  and  honomrable* 
md  ef  good  report.**  The  people  will 
ibm  be  taqghl  to  lore  and  respeot 
and  pnybnek  again*  in  their  smty 
the  retnm  which  kind- 
protoelion  prodnce* 


In  conclusion — though  nothing  is 
more  open  to  misinterpretation  than 
the  signs  of  the  times — we^bel  Inclin- 
ed to  anticipate  a  brighter  day  for 
both  Scotland  and  Ireland  than  has 
yet  dawned  orer  either  country.  The 
Free  Church — with  all  its  machinery* 
has  ffiren  an  unwonted  impulse  to  the 
whole  public  mind  of  Scotland;  in 
which  we  may  reioice*  though  not  in 
the  dirision  which  produced  it.  And* 
without  bein^  repealers*  we  may  think 
it  a  good  thuiff  that  moral  force*  in 
opposition  to  pnysical*  should  become 
the  popular  doctrine  in  Ireland ;  and 
rejoice  in  the  extent  and  soliditr  of 
a  wide  spreading  education*  on  which 
genuine  philanthropy  may  find  its  best 
materials  to  work  upon  for  national 
good*  without  being  committed  to  an 
approval  of  all  and  singular  of  the 
plans  and  institutions  by  which  it  is 
difiused.  In  like  manner  we  may  de- 
light in  the  prospect  of  a  comfortable 
and  improved  tenantry*  the  result  of 
an  ameliorated  relationship  between 
landlord  and  tenant ;  though  utterly 
abhorring  the  turbulence  and  wrong- 
doing that  extorted  it  from  an  unwise 
and  reluctant  proprietary. 
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THE   BLACK   PEOFHET. — A   TALE   OF   lEISB    PAMINB. 


BY  WILLIAM  CARLBTOR. 


CHAPTER  XVn. — NATIONAL  CALAMITT — SARAH  IN  LOTS  AKB  SORROW. 


The  astoniBhment  Qf  the  Prophet's 
wife  on  discovering  that  the  Tobacco- 
box  had  been  removed  from  the  place 
of  its  concealment  was  too  natural  to 
excite  any  suspicion  of  deceit  or  false- 
hood on  her  part,  and  he  himself,  al- 
though his  disappointment  was  dread- 
ful on  finding  that  it  had  disappeared,  at 
once  perceived  that  she  had  been  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  its  removal.  W  ith 
his  usual  distrust  and  want  of  confi- 
dence, however,  he  resolved  to  test 
her  truth  a  little  further,  lest  by  any 
possibility  she  might  have  deceived 
nim. 

"Now,  Nelly,"  said  he,  sternly, 
"  mark  me ; — ^is  this  the  wav  you  pro- 
duce the  box?  You  acknowledge 
that  you  had  it— that  you  hid  it  even 
— an*  now  when  I  tell  you  I  want  it, 
an*  that  it  may  be  a  matther  of  life  an' 
death  to  me — ^you  purtend  it's  gone, 
an*  that  you  know  nothing  about  it— 
now,  I  say  agin,  mark  me  well— pro- 
duce the  box !" 

<'Here,"  she  replied,  chafed  and 
indignant  as  well  at  its  disappearance 
as  at  the  obstinacy  of  his  suspicions— 
<<here*s  my  throat— dash  your  knife 
into  it,  if  you  like — but  as  for  the  box, 
I  tell  you,  that  although  I  dM  put  it 
in  there,  you  know  as  much  about  it 
now  as  I  do." 

•'  Well,"  said  he,  "for  wanst  I  be- 
lieve you — ^but  mark  me  still — this 
box  must  be  gotten,  an'  it's  to  tfou  I'll 
look  for  it.  That*s  all — you  know 
me." 

•*  Av,"  she  repUed,  **  I  know  you." 

'<  Eh — ^what  do  you  mane  by  tnat  ?** 
he  asked — "  what  do  you  know?  come 
now ;  come,  I  say,  what  do  you  know  ?** 

"  That  you're  a  harden^  and  a  bad 
man : — oh  I  you  needn*t  brandish  your 
knife — nor  your  eyes  needn't  blaze  up 
that  way,  like  your  daughther's,**  she 
added : — "  except  that  you're  hard,  an' 
dark,  an*  widout  one  spark  o*  common 
feelin*,  I  know  nothm*  particularly 
wicked  about  you — but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  suspect  enough." 


"  What  do  yon  suspect,  you  hard- 
ened vagabona  ?*' 

"It  doesn't  matther  what  I  fot- 
pect,"she  answered;  "only  I  think 
you'd  have  bad  heart  for  any  thing— «o 

go  about  )rour  business,  for  I  want  V\ 
ave  nothing  more  either  to  do  or  nr 
to  you — an  I  wish  to  glory  I  M 
been  alwavs  of  that  way  o*  thinkia*' 
a  chiemaAI — many  a  scalded  heart 
I'd  a'  missed  that  I  ^ot  by  yon.* 

She  then  walked  mto  tne  cabin,  aad 
the  Prophet  slowly  followed  her  with 
his  fixed,  doubtful,  and  auspicioiiscyr. 
after  which  he  flung  the  knife  on  the 
threshold,  and  took  his  way,  in  a  dark 
and  disappointed  mood,  towards  Glen- 
dhu. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  here  to  de> 
tail  the  subject  matter  of  his  reflection^ 
or  to  intimate  to  our  readers  how  fat 
his  determination  to  brins  CoiKiv 
Dalton  to  justice  originated  m  repent- 
ance for  having  concealed  his  kaiov. 
ledge  of  the  murder,  or  in  some  other 
less  justifiable  state  of  feeling.  At 
this  moment,  indeed,  the  family  of  tlM 
Daltons  were  in  any  thing  bat  a  po- 
sition to  bear  the  neavy  and  toribl' 
blow  which  was  about  to  fall  upon  them. 
Our  readers  cannot  forget  the  pitiable 
state  in  which  we  lefl  tbem»  during 
that  distressing  crisis  of  misery,  wh<  n 
the  strange  woman  arrived  with  tbv 
oatmeal,  which  the  kind-hearted  Mavi* 
Sullivan  had  so  generously  sent  then 
On  that  melancholy  oocasion  her  lo^er 
complained  of  feelmg  ill,  and,  nnfic- 
tunately,  the  symptoms  wex>e,  in  thl*  in- 
stance, too  significant  of  the  BBa)a«i> 
which  followed  them.  Indewl,  it 
would  be  an  infliction  of  ntmeoet^MXj 
pain  to  detail  here  the  snflerings  wbiiti 
this  unhappy  family  had  indiTidnallt 
and  collectively  home*  Yonng  Con- 
dy,  aAer  a  fortoight'sjuroatratico  tnm 
typhus  t^yi^T,  was  again  upon  his  Irr** 
tottering  about,  as  his  father  had  berr.. 
in  a  state  of  such  helplcMoess  betw«H  n 
want  of  food  on  the  one  huid,  and  il)> 
noftsi  on  the  other,  as  it  is  dislit^nj 
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ffVB  to  eontemplaie.  If,  however^ 
thr  abrtnct  oonnderation  of  it,  oTen 
%x  •  liivUnoe*  be  a  matter  of  such  paio- 
(i\  reuwpect  to  the  mind,  what  must 
D-ic  the  actual  endorance  of  that  and 
viiTH}  hare  been  to  the  thousands 
mum  thooaands  of  families  who  were 
•  lifred,  by  God's  mysterious  dispense- 
! .« 'Tu  to  encoonter  these  calamities  in  all 
Uirir  almost  incredible  and  hideous 
^aJity. 

At  this  precise  period,  the  state  of 
the  coualry  was  frightful  beyond  belief; 
^r  it  is  well  known  that  the  mortality 
U  the  sfiasan  we  are  describing  was 
nassdcrably  greater  than  that  which 
«-«««  dKxlera  occasioned  in  its  worst 
sad  ao«t  malignant  ravages.  Indeed^ 
tW  latter  was  not  attended  by  such  a 
trdiofQs  and  linffering  train  of  mise- 
nt-«  as  that  which  in  so  many  woeful 
Aspes,  sarronnded  typhus  fever.  The 
ippeannoe  of  efaolera  was  sudden,  and 
r*  nperations  quick,  and  although,  on 
thai  aeeotmt,  it  was  looked  upon  with 
trsibld  terror,  yet  for  this  very  rea- 
vm,  the  eonseqaences  which  it  produc- 
iA  were  by  no  means  so  full  of  afflic- 
tion and  <fistress,  nor  presented  such 
nr\mf  and  pitiable  clamis  on  human 
tid  and  sympathy  as  did  those  of  ty- 
f4aiu  In  the  one  case»  the  victim  was 
cat  down  bv  a  sudden  stroke,  which  oc^ 
rasiooed  a  soock  or  moral  paralysis  both 
w  himsdf  and  the  survivors — especially 
to  the  latter — that  might  be  almost 
nM  to  aeutralixe  its  own  inflictions, 
in  the  other,  the  i^mroach  was  com. 
ranlivcly  so  slow  andffradual«  that  all 
the  nmnathies  and  afluctions  were  al- 
•"ved  rail  aiKi  jMunful  time  to  reach 
the  atOMMt  limits  of  human  suffering, 
lad  to  endure  the  wasting  series  of 
niggles  and  details  which  lone 
sorroanded  by  destitution  anu 
,  never  fails  to  inflict.  In  the 
cholera*  there  was  no  time  left  to  feel 
—the  paations  were  wrenched  and 
««aaed  by  a  blow,  which  was  over> 
<«e  may  tmr,  before  it  could  be  per- 
'rrredi' whilst  in  the  wide-spread  but 
Mve  tedious  desolation  of  typhus,  the 
hflvt  was  left  to  brood  over  the  thou- 
«•»!  pharrr  of  love  and  misery  which 
thr  terrible  realities  of  the  one,  joined 
Ut  the  alarming  exaggerations  of  the 
«cher,  never  ftjEsd  to  present.  In  cho- 
kn,  a  fiofw  hoars,  and  all  was  over  ;^ 
boi  IB  the  awfnl  fever  which  then  pre- 
TiUf  there  was  the  gradual  i^iproach 
protracted    iUness — the    long 


nkhts  of  racking  pain— day  after  day 
of  raging  torture — and  that  dark  pe- 
riod of  uncertainty  when  the  balance 
of  human  life  hangs  in  the  terrible 
equilibrium  of  suspense— all  requiring 
the  exhibition  of  constant  attention — of 
the  eye  whose  afiection  never  sleeps— 
the  ear  that  is  deaf  onlv  to  every 
sound  but  the  moan  of  pain — the 
touch  whose  tenderness  is  felt  as  a  so- 
lace>  so  long  as  suflfering  itself  is  con- 
scious—the firessure  of  the  aching 
head — the  moistening  of  the  parchea 
and  burning  lips— 4uid  the  numerous 
and  indescribable  offices  of  love  and 
devotedness,  which  always  encompass^ 
or  should  encompass  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness and  of  death.  There  was,  we  say,  all 
this,  and  much  more  than  the  imagina- 
tion itself,  unaided  by  a  severe  ac- 
quaintance with  the  truth,  could  em- 
body in  its  gloomiest  conceptions. 

In  fact,  L*eland  during  the  season, 
or  rather  the  year,  we  are  describing, 
might  be  compared  to  one  vast  lazar- 
housc  filled  with  famine,  disease,  and 
deatL  The  verv  skies  of  heaven  were 
hung  with  the  black  drapery  of  the 
grave ;  for  never  since,  nor  within  the 
memory  of  man  before  it,  did  the 
clouds  present  shapes  of  such  gloomy 
and  funereal  import.  Hearses,  coflins, 
long  funeral  processions,  and  all  the  dark 
emblems  of  mortality  were  reflected,  as 
it  were,  on  the  sky,  from  the  terrible 
works  of  pestilence  and  fieimine,  which 
were  going  forward  on  the  earth  be- 
neath them.  To  all  this,  the  thunder 
and  lightning  too,  were  constantly  add- 
ing their  angry  peals,  and  flashing,  as 
if  uttering  Uie  mdignation  of  heaven 
against  our  devoted  people ;  and  what 
rendered  such  fearrul  manifestations 
ominous  and  alarming  to  the  supersti- 
tious,  was  the  fact  of  their  occurrence 
in  the  evening  and  at  night — circum- 
stances which  are  always  looked  upon 
with  unusual  terror  and  dismay. 

To  any  person  passing  through  the 
country,  such  a  combination  ox  start- 
ling and  awful  appearances  was  pre- 
sented as  has  probably  never  been 
witnessed  since.  Go  where  you  mij;ht, 
every  object  reminded  you  of  the  fear- 
ful desolation  that  was  progressing 
around  you.  The  features  of  the 
people  were  gaunt,  their  eves  wild 
and  hollow,  and  their  gait  feeble 
and  tottering.  Pass  through  the 
fields,  and  you  were  met  by  little 
groups  bearing  home  on  their  shoul- 
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den,  and  ihai  with  difficulty,  a  cof- 
fin, or  perbaps  two  of  them.  The 
roads  were  literally  black  with  fune- 
rals, and  as  yon  passed  alonff  from 
parish  to  parish,  the  death  bells  were 
pealing  forth  in  slow  but  dismal  tones, 
the  gloomy  triumph  which  pestilence 
was  achieving  over  the  face  of  our  do- 
voted  country — a  country  that  each 
successive  day  filled  with  darker  deso- 
lation and  deeper  mourning. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  people  had 
an  alarmed  and  unsettled  aspect ;  and 
whether  you  met  them  as  individuals 
or  crowds,  they  seemed,  when  closely 
observed,  to  labour  under  some  strouff 
and  insatiable  want  that  rendered 
them  almost  reckless.  The  number  of 
those  who  were  reduced  to  mendicancy 
was  incredible,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  extraoidinary  and  unparalleled 
exertions  of  the  clergy  of  all  creeds, 
medical  men,  and  local  committees, 
thousands  upon  thousands  would  have 
perished  of  disease  or  hunger  on  the 
very  highways.  Many,  indeed,  did 
so  perish ;  and  it  was  no  unusual  sight 
to  meet  the  father  and  mother,  accom- 
panied by  their  children,  going,  they 
knew  not  whither,  and  to  witness  one 
or  other  of  them  lying  down  on  the 
road  side ;  and  well  were  they  off  who 
could  succeed  in  obtaining  a  sheaf  of 
straw,  on  which,  as  a  luxury,  to  lay 
down  their  aching  head,  that  was 
never  more  to  rise  from  it,  until  borne, 
in  a  parish  shell,  to  a  shallow  and  hasty 
grave. 

Temporary  sheds  were  also  erect- 
ed on  the  road  sides,  or  near  them, 
containing  fever -stricken  patients, 
who  had  no  other  home ;  and  when 
they  were  released,  at  last,  from  their 
sorrows,  nothing  was  more  common 
than  to  place  the  coffin  on  the  road 
side  also,  with  a  plate  on  the  lid  of  it, 
in  order  to  solicit,  from  those  who 
passed,  such  aid  as  they  could  affi)rd 
to  Uie  sick  or  starving  survivors. 

That,  indeed,  was  the  trying  and 
melancholy  period  in  which  sSl  the 
lingering  traces  of  self  respcct^--all 
recollection  of  former  independence- 
all  sense  of  modesty  was  cast  to  the 
winds.  Under  the  terrible  pressure 
of  the  complex  destitution  which  pre- 
vailed, every  thing  like  shame  was  for- 
gotten, and  it  was  well  known  that 
whole  families,  who  had  hitherto  been 
respectable  and  indepcndont,  were 
prc»cipitato<l,  almost  at  once,  into  all 


the  common  cant  of  imposinnifty  aad 
clamour  durinff  this   fhghtfnl  strag- 
gle betwe^  ]m  and  death.     Of  the 
truth  of  this,  the   scenes  wtitk  took 
place  at  the  public  Soup  Bham,  and 
other  appointed  places  of  rmiC,  sf* 
forded  melancholy  proof.    Here  wert 
wild  crowds,  ragged,  sickly,  and  waitetl 
away  to  skin  and  bone,  atmgglins  iur 
the  dole  of  charity  like  so  many  han- 
gry   vultures  about  the   remittat  of 
some  carcase  which  they  were  tearing. 
amid  noise,  and  screams,  and  strtie, 
into  very  shreds ;  fi>r,  as  we  hare  said, 
all   sense   of  beoominff   restramt  cr 
shame  was  now  aban<&ned,  and  the 
timid  girl,  or  modest  mother  of  a  fiunily. 
or  decent  fanner,  goaded  by  the  same 
wild  and  tyranniod  cravinga^  nrp^J 
their  claims  with  as  much  torbu&nt 
solicitation  and  outcry  as  if  tfaey  KmI 
been  trained,  since  their  very  infiurr. 
to  all  the  forms  of  impudent  out  aad 
imposture. 

This,  our  readers  will  admit,  was  • 
most  deplorable  state  of  thcDcs ;  hut, 
unfortunately,  we  cannot  limit  the 
truth  of  our  descriptiona  to  liie  aecnrf 
we  have  just  attempted  to  ponrtniT. 
The  misery  which  prevailed,  as  it  h»i 
more  than  one  source,  so  had  it  moiv 
than  one  aspect.  Thm  vero,  in  the 
first  place,  studded  over  tlu*  countr}-. 
a  vast  number  of  strong  faruMrs,  with 
bursting  granaries  ana  immenae  hac- 
mtis,  ^  who,  without  coming  ontkr 
the  odious  denominatioB  of  aaaen  or 
meal-mongers,  are  in  the  habit  ot' 
keeping^  up  their  proviaioos,  in  laip.* 

Quantities,  because  they  can  aflbrd  to 
o  80,  until  a  year  of  scarcity  amvr>. 
when  they  draw  upon  their  stoc^  pns 
cisely  when  famine  and  prices  are  both 
at  the  highest.  In  addition  to  tht-«*, 
there  was  another  still  viler  eb», 
we  mean  the  h«rd-.hearted  and  mvIU 
known  misers— men  who,  attn'i*ry  tinuv 
and  in  every  season,  prey  nncm  the 
distress  and  deatitation  o'f  the  poor, 
and  who  can  never  look  opon  a  pn^- 
mising  spring  or  an  abundant  hanrr«t. 
without  an  inward  sense  of  ingratitu«k 
against  God  for  his  goodness,  or  open 
a  season  of  drought,  or  a  (ailing  crnp, 
unless  with  a  thankful  feeling  of  de- 
votion for  the  approaching  calamity. 

During  sock  periods,  and  tinder  rach 
circumstances,  these  men— inclutlin.* 
thoso  of  both  rlaraes — and  the  tami^hcil 
people,  in  general,  live  and  act  nadrr 
antagonist  principles.     Hanger,  thr} 
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my*  wiD  hntk  throagli  stooe  walls, 
md  vbeo^  V6  re6eet«  that  in  addi- 
tn  to  this  irmictible  sdiniiliUy  wo 
WMT  add  A  ipiiit  of  strong  prejudice 
and  rasentinant  against  theM»  bcartleas 
penowtk  il  ia  not  surprising  that  the 
■urring  nntltitudet  ahoold,  in  the  ra- 
vening martnaaa  of  fiunino*  follow  op 
iu  oommms  inpolaea,  and  forget 
thuae  legal  roitraints,  or  moral  princi- 
dIc«»  t^  nroced  property  unaer  or- 
^iamr  or  oHIeront  circomstanccs.  It 
vat  jost  n(  thb  preciiie  period,  there- 
/ur«t  that  the  people,  impelled  by 
kaagar  and  genml  misery,  began  to 
bom  ooi  into  that  excited  stupefaction 
vUch  is,  we  beliere,  pecidiar  to  famine 
riota.  And  what  rendered  them  still 
■Ota  at  asperated  than  they  probably 
voold  have  been  was,  the  long  lines  of 
laorkioQ  carts  which  met  or  inter- 
with  the  funerals  on  the  pub- 
lic thoroQshfitfes,  whilst  on  their  way 
to  the  neighbonnn^  harbours,  for  ex- 
portaCaoQ.  Sodi,  mdeed,  was  the  ex- 
tnofvlinaiy  &ct  I  Day  after  day,  ves- 
cit  ladeo  with  Irish  ^visionsy  drawn 
£nn  a  popolatioo  penshingwith  actual 
koBMr,  as  wdl  as  with  t£d  pestilence 
vkioi  it  ooeasioned,  were  psasing  out 
«/oar  ports,  whilst,  singular  as  it  may 
ma,  other  venels  came  in  freighted 
vith  our  own  provisioDs,  sent  back 
tknwh  the  diarity  of  England  to  our 

It  b  not  onr  business,  any  more 
tUn  it  ia  onr  inclination,  to  dwell 
Use  ^MMi  the  state  of  those  snmp- 
taary  enactments,  which  reflected  snch 
boaov  n|>OD  the  legislative  wisdom, 
1^  permitted  our  country  to  arriTC 
it  the  iM*ftt>i^KU  condition  we  hsTe 
■ttfmpccd  to  describe.  We  merely 
wataoa  the  facts,  and  leave  to  those 
vho  paanas  position  and  ability,  the 
tiik  of  pTtng  to  this  extraordinary 
Ma  of  dungs  a  more  efiectnal  atten- 
tioa.  Without  the  least  disposition, 
kuwevar,  to  delend  or  justify  any  rio- 
Uiagn  of  the  laws,  we  may  be  per- 
■ittad  to  obserre,  that  the  very  wit- 
asMBft  of  snch  facts  as  these,  by 
toilate  and  starving  multitudes,  was 
ia  itself  soeh  a  temptation  to  break  tn 
spaa  the  proviaioiis  thus  transmitted, 
« it  was  searoely  within  the  stren^ 
furious  with  famine,  to  resist. 


Bt  this  as  it  mav,  however,  it  is  our 
4sfy  as  a  (aitlunl  historian  to  state, 
(Wt  si  the  preaent  period  of  our  nar- 
MKrt,  the  famine  riots  had  begun  to 


assume  something  of  an  alarming  as- 
pect.  Several  carts  had  been  attacked 
and  pillaged,  some  strong  farmers  had 
been  visited,  and  two  or  three  misers 
were  obliged  to  become  benevolent 
with  rather  a  bad  grace.  At  the  head 
of  these  parties  were  two  persons  men- 
tioned in  these  pWM — to  wit,  Thomas 
Dalton,  and  Red  Kodv  Duncan,  toge- 
ther with  several  otners  of  various 
estimation  and  character ;  some  of 
them,  as  mig|ht  be  naturally  expected, 
the  most  danng  and  turbulent  ^irits 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Such,  then,  was  the  miserable  state 
of  things  in  the  country  at  that  parti- 
cular  period.  The  dreadful  typhus 
was  now  abroad  in  all  his  deadly  power, 
accompanied,  on  this  occasion,  as  he 
always  is  among  the  Irish,  by  a  nanic 
whicn  invested  him  with  tenfold  ter- 
rors. The  moment  fever  was  ascer- 
tained, or  even  supposed  to  visit  a 
family,  that  moment  the'  infected  per- 
sons were  avoided  by  their  neighbours 
and  friends,  as  if  tney  carried  death, 
as  they  ofl^  did,  about  them ;  so  that 
its  presenoe  occasioned  all  the  usual  in- 
terdianges  of  civility  and^  good  neigh- 
bourhood to  be  discontinued.  Nor 
should  this  excite  our  wonder,  inas- 
much as  this  terrific  scourge,  thonch 
unquestionably  an  epidemic,  was  also 
ascertained  to  be  dangerously  and  fa- 
tally contagious.  None  then,  but  per- 
sons  of  extraordinary  moral  strength, 
or  possessing  powerful  impressions  of 
religious  duty,  had  courage  to  enter 
the  nouses  of'^the  sick  or  dead,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  to  the  afBicted 
those  offices  of  humanity  which  their 
circumstances  required;  if  we  except 
only  their  nearest  relatives,  or  those 
who  lived  in  the  same  family. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  give 
what  we  fed  to  be  but  a  faint  picture 
of  the  state  of  the  kingdom  at  large  in 
this  memorable  year,  we  beg  our  read- 
ers  to  accompany  us  once  more  to  the 
cabin  of  our  moody  and  mysterious 
friend,  the  Black  Pnyphet. 

Evening  was  now  tolerably  far  ad- 
Tanced  ;  Donnel  Dhu  sat  gloomily,  as 
usual,  looking  into  the  fire,  with  no 
agreeable  asnect ;  whilst  on  the  oppo- 
site side  sat  I^elly,  as  silent  and  nearly 
M  gloomy.lookin^  as  himself.  Every 
now  and  then  his  black  piercing  eye 
would  stray  over  to  her,  as  if  in  a  state 
of  abstraction,  and  a^ain  with  that  nn- 
determined  kind  of  significance  which 
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made  it  doubtful  whether  the  subject 
matter  of  his  cogitations  was  connected 
with  her  at  all  or  not.  In  this  posi- 
tion were  they  placed  when  Sarah  en- 
tered the  cabin,  and  throwing  aside  her 
cloak,  seated  herself  in  front  of  the 
fire,  something  about  hal^ay  between 
each.  She  also  appeared  moody ;  and 
if  one  could  judge  by  her  countenance, 
felt  equally  disposed  to  melancholy  or 
ill  temper. 

"Well,  madam,"  said  her  father, 
"  I  hope  it's  no  offence  to  ask  you 
where  you  have  been  sportin'  yourself 
since?  I  suppose  you  went  to  see 
Charley  Hamon ;  or,  what  is  bet- 
ther,  his  masther,  yotmg  Dick  o*  the 
Grange  ?" 

••No,"  she  replied,  "I  did  not. 
Charley  Hanlon  I     Oh,  no !" 

"Well,  his  masther?" 

"Don't  vex  me — don't  vex  me," 
she  replied,  abruptly ;  "  I  don't  wish  to 
fight  about  n6thmg,  or  about  thrifles, 
or  to  give  bad  answers ;  but  still,  don't 
vex  me,  I  say." 

"There's  something  in  the  wind 
now,"  observed  Nelly  ;  **  she's  gettin' 
fast  into  one  of  her  tanthims.  Iknow 
it  by  her  eyes  ;  she'd  as  soon  whale  me 
now  as  cry  ;  and  she'd  jist  as  soon  cry 
as  whale  me.  Oh  1  my  lady,  I  know 
you.  Here,  at  any  rate,  will  you  have 
your  supper  ?" 

The  resentment  which  had  been  ga- 
thering at  Nelly's  coarse  observations, 
disappeared  the  moment  the  question 
as  to  supper  had  been  put  to  her. 

"  Oh  I  why  don't  you,"  she  said — 
"  an'  why  didn't  you  always  spake  to 
me  in  a  Kind  voice  ?" 

"  But  about  young  Dick,"  said  the 
suspicious  propnet ;  "  did  you  see  him 
since?" 

"No,"  she  replied,  calmly  and 
thoughtfullv ;  but,  as  if  catching,  by 
reflection,  tne  base  import  of  the  query, 
she  replied,  in  a  loud  and  piercing 
voice,  rendered  at  once  full  and  keen 
by  indignation — "  No  I  I  say ;  an' don't 
dare  to  suspect  me  of  soin'  to  Dick  o' 
the  Grange,  or  any  sich  profligate." 

•*  Hollo  I  there's  a  breeze !' — AfW 
apause:  «•  You  won't  bate  us,  I  hope. 
Then,  madam,  where  were  you  ?" 

Short  as  was  the  period  that  had 
passed  since  her  reply  and  the  putting 
of  his  last  question,  she  had  relapsed  or 
fallen  into  a  mood  of  such  complete 
abstraction,  that  she  heard  him  not. 
With  her  naturally  beautiful  and  taper 


hand  under  her  still  more  finely  chi- 
selled chin,  she  sat  looking^  in  appa- 
rent sorrow  and  perplexity,  into  the 
fire,  and,  whilst  so  engaged,  she  sighed 
deeply  two  or  three  tunes. 

"  Never  mind  her,  man,"  said 
Nelly ;  "let  her  alone,  an'  don't  draw 
an  ould  house  on  our  heads.  She  has 
had  a  fight  with  Charley  Hanlon,  I 
suppose ;  maybe  he  has  refused  to 
marry  her,  if  he  ever  had  any  notion, 
of  it — ^which  I  don't  think  he  had,** 

Sarah  rose  up,  and  approaching  her, 
said — 

"  What  is  that  your  wor  saying  ? — 
Charley  Hanlon  1 — ^never  name  him  an' 
me  together  from  this  minute  out.  I 
like  him  well  enough  as  an  acouaint- 
ance,  but  never  name  us  together  as 
sweethearts— mark  my  words  now.  I 
would  go  any  length  to  sarve  Charley 
Hanlon,  but  I  care  nothin'  for  him 
beyond  an  acquaintance,  although  I 
did  like  him  a  little,  or  I  thought  I  did." 

"  Poor  Charley  I"  exclaimed  Nelly, 
"  hell  break  his  heart.  Arra  what'll 
he  do  for  a  piece  o'  black  crape  to  get 
into  mumin'  ? — eh  ? — ^faa  1  ha  I  ha !" 

'*If  you  had  made  use  of  them 
words  to  me  only  yestherday,"  she 
replied,  "  I'd  punish  you  on  the  spot ; 
but  now,  you  unfortunate  woman, 
you're  below  my  anger.  Say  what 
you  will,  or  what  you  wish,  another 
quarrel  with  you  I  will  never  have." 

"What  does  she  mane,"  said  the 
other,  looking  fiercely  at  the  Prophet — 
'*I  ax  you,  you  traitor,  what  she 
manes?' 

"Ay,  an'  you'll  ax  me  till  you're 
hoarse,  before  you  get  an*  answer,"  he 
replied. 

**  You're  a  dark  an'  deep  villain," 
she  uttered,  whilst  her  face  became 
crimson  with  rage,  and  the  veins  of 
her  neck  and  temples  swelled  out  as  if 
they  would  burst ;  "  however,  I  tould 
you  what  your  fate  would  be,  an*  that 
Providence  was  on  your  bloody  trail. 
Ay  did  I,  and  you'll  find  it  true 
soon." 

The  Prophet  rose  and  rushed  at 
her;  but  Sarah,  with  the  quickness 
of  li^tning,  flew  between  them. 

"Don't  be  so  mane,"  she  said— 
"don't  now,  father;  if  you  rise  your 
hand  to  her  I'll  never  sleep  a  night 
undher  the  roof.  Why  don't  you  se- 
parate yourself  from  ner  ?  Oh,  no, 
the  man  that  would  rise  his  hand  to 
sich  a  woman — ^to  a  woman  that  mujt 
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tuive  the  oooiciaico  Bho  hts — espe* 
rally  when  he  could  put  the  salt  seas 
iatwven  hiin«*lf  an*  her — ia  worse  an 
iMaacr  than  she  is.  As  for  me,  I*m 
Urm*  thi«  house  in  a  day  or  two»  for 
BT  laind's  made  up  that  the  same  roof 
wuqIi  eover  us.** 

**  IV  dpvii  go  wid  you  an*  sixpence, 
tWa,"  replied  Nelly,  disdainfully^ 
"  sa*  then  yonll  want  neither  money 
bur  company  ;  but,  before  you  go,  I*d 
tiank  }ou  to  tell  me  what  nas  become 
•>'  the  ould  Tobaccy    Box,  that  vou 

Ued  oat  o*  the  wall  the  other  day, 

kaow  you  were  lookin*  for  it,  an' 
I'm  fttre  yon  got  it — there  was  no  one 
«!«*  to  take  it :  so,  before  you  ^o,  tell 
n^—onless  you  wu>h  to  get  a  knife  put 
ifitit  me  by  that  dark  lookin*  ould  fk- 
tlkf  of  yours.** 

**  I  know  nothing  about  your  ould 
'-.X.  but  I  wish  I  (fid.** 

"  lliat's  a  lie,  you  sthr^ ;  you  know 
r.^t  veB  where  it  is." 

**  Xo,**  replied  her  father,  **  she 
'.'«'•  not,  when  she  says  she  doesn't. 
lU  loa  ever  know  her  to  toll  a  lie  ?*' 

-A;-didI,  fifty.** 

The  Prophet  rushc<l  at  her  again, 
t:  'i  ifftin  did  Sarah  interpose. 

**  Vott  yile  ould  tarmagint,"  he  ex- 
'a.Rir«l,  <' you're  statin'  what  you  feel 

•  U-  tiiv  when  you  say  so;  right 
V'  J  TOO  know  that  neither  you  nor  I, 

*  anv  ooe  ebe,  ever  heard  a  lie  from 

•  r  ipA,  an*  yet  you  have  the  brass  to 
**•  Ui  ibi»  contrain*.** 

*  Father,"  said  Sarah,  '*  there's  but 
Sr  'tie  rriorH!  for  you  ;  as  for  me,  my 
-'  -»]'«  made  tip — in  thb  house  1  don*t 
•*^; .  if  ♦he  does." 

"*  If  )tm'd  think  of  what  I  spoke  to 

•  2  aluQt,**  he  replied,  **  bM  would 

•  •  ^  bi  ri^rht  wid  us ;  but  then  you're 
-   ii^aiwoable,  an*  fuU  of  fuolish  no- 


tions, that  it's  hard  for  me  to  know 
what  to  do,  especially  as  I  wish  to  do 
all  for  the  best." 

*«Well,"  rejoined  Sarah,  |<  111  spake 
to  you  again  about  it ;  at  this  time  I'm 
disturbed  and  unaisy  in  niy  mind — I'm 
unhappy — ^unhappy — an'  I  hardly  know 
on  what  hand  to  turn.  I'mafeardlwas 
born  for  a  hard  fate,  an'  that  the  day  of 
my  doom  isn't  far  from  me.  All,  father, 
is  dark  before  me — eyery  thing  is  dark 
before  me — my  heart  is,  indeed,  low 
an'  full  of  sorrow ;  an'  sometimes  I 
could  a'most  tear  any  one  that  'ud 
contradict  me.  Any  way,  I'm  un- 
hi^py." 

As  she  uttered  the  last  words,  her 
father,  considerably  surprised  at  the 
melancholy  tenor  of  her  language, 
looked  at  her,  and  perceiyed  Uu&t, 
.whibt  she  spoke,  her  large  black  eyes 
were  full  of  distress,  and  swam  in 
tears. 

'*  Don't  be  a  fool,  Sarah,"  said  he 
"  it's  not  a  thrifle  should  make  any  one 
cry  in  sich  a  world  as  this.  If  Charley 
Hanlon  an*  you  has  quarrelled,  it  was 
only  the  case  with  thousands  before 
you.  If  he  wont  marry  you,  maybe 
as  good  or  bettker  will ;  for  sure,  as 
the  ould  proverb  says,  there's  as  sood 
fish  in  the  soy  as  ever  was  .catohed. 
In  the  mane  time,  think  of  what  I 
said  to  you,  an'  all  will  be  right." 

Sarah  looked  not  at  him ;  but  whilst 
he  spoke,  she  hastily  driefl  her  tears, 
and  ere  half  a  minute  had  pasiied,  her 
face  had  assumed  a  firm  and  somewhat 
of  an  indi<rnant  expression.  Little, 
however,  did  her  father  then  dream  of 
the  surprising  change  which  one  short 
day  had  brought  about  in  her  exist- 
ence, nor  of  tne  strong  passions  which 
one  unhappy  interview  oad  awakened 
in  her  generous  but  unregulated  heart. 


mAPTSB   XyOL-^LOVC   WINS   THE   RACE   FEOM   PEOPLIGACT. 


«itx    Duv    M*Gowan's    reputa- 

a  «  a  prophccyman  arose,  in  the 

t  otttancc,   as  much  on   areount 

kit  myst4'nous    pretensions   to  a 

•  *ln(L^  of  the   quack   prophecies 

kfs  Jay — Paiftorini,   Kolurobkille, 

l(C.,    and    such    stuff— as  from 

'  pretensions  he  claimed  to  fore- 

iLe  future.     In    the    course    of 

.  huvcver,  by  assuming  to  be  a 

xAk  mo,  he  availed  himself  of  the 

'tCti  and  ignorance  of  the  people. 


and  soon  added  a  pretended  insight  into 
futurity  to  his  powers  of  interpreting 
Pastorini,  and  all  the  catchi>cnny  trash 
of  the  kind  which  then  circulated  among 
the  people.  Ill  is  impost  un»,  in  course 
of  tune,  pnxluced  its  effect.  Many,  it 
is  true,  laughed  at  his  impudent  as- 
sumptions ;  out,  on  the  other  hand, 
hundre<ls  were  strongly  impre<i.^>d  with 
a  belief  in  the  mysterious  and  rhapsodi- 
cal predictions  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  uttering.     Among  the  latter  class. 
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we  may  reckon  aimple-hearted  Jerry 
Sullivan  and  his  family,  all  of  whom, 
Mave  herself  included,  placed  the  most 
religious  confidence  in  the  oracles  he 

Save  forth.  It  was  then,  with  consi- 
erable  agitation  and  a  palpitating 
heart,  that,  on  the  day  following  that 
of  Donnel's  visit  to  her  father's,  she 
approached  the  Grey  Stone,  where,  in 
tne  words  of  the  prophet,  she  should 
meet  ''the  young  man  who  was  to 
bring  her  lov^  w^th,  and  happiness, 
and  all  that  a  woman  can  wish  to  have 
with  a  man."  The  affitation  she  felt, 
however,  was  the  resmt  of  a  depression 
that  almost  amounted  to  despair. 
Her  faithful  heart  was  fixed  but  upon 
one  alone,  and  she  knew  that  her  meet- 
ing with  any  other  could  not,  so  fiur  as 
she  was  concerned,  realize  the  golden 
visions  of  Donnel  Dhu.  The  words, 
however,  could  not  be  misunderstood ; 
the  first  person  she  met,  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  way,  afler  paanns  the 
Grey  Stone,  was  to  be  the  mdiyidual ; 
and  when  we  consider  her  implicit  be- 
lief in  Donnel's  prophecy,  contrasted 
with  her  own  impressions  and  the  state 
of  mind  in  which  she  approached  the 
place,  we  mav  form  a  tolerably  accu* 
rate  notion  or  what  she  must  have  ex- 
perienced. On  arriving  within  two 
nundred  vards  or  so  of  the  spot  men- 
tioned, she  observed  in  the  distance, 
about  half  a  mile  before  her,  a  gentle- 
man, on  horseback,  approaching  her  at 
rapid  speed.  Her  heart,  on  perceiving 
him,  literally  sank  withm  her,  and  she 
felt  so  weak  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to 
proceed. 

<•  Oh  I  what,"  she  at  length  asked 
herself,  ''  would  I  not  now  give  but 
for  one  glanoe  of  younff  Condy  Dal- 
ton  t  But  it  is  not  to  be.  The  un- 
fortunate murdher  of  my  uncle  has 
prevented  that  for  ever;  although  I 
can't  get  myself  to  blieve  that  any  of 
the  Daltons  ever  did  it;  but  maybe 
that's  because  I  wish  they  didn't.  The 
general  opinion  is,  that  his  father  is  the 
man  that  did  it.    May  the  Lord  for- 

five  them,  whoever  they  are,  that  took 
is  life — for  it  was  a  black  act  to  me 
at  any  rate  t" 

Across  the  road  before  her,  ran  one 
of  those  little  deep  valleys,  or  large  ra- 
vineSf  and  into  this  had  the  horseman 
disappeared  as  she  dosed  the  soUloonv. 
He  bad  not,  bowever,at  all  slackenea  his 
pace,  but,  on  the  eootrarv,  evidently 
moreased  it,  as  she  coold  bear  by  the 
noise  of  his  horse's  feet  At  this  mo- 
ment she  reached  the  brow  of  the  ra- 


vine, and  our  readers  mav  form  tome 
conception  of  what  she  felt  when,  oa 
looking  down  it,  she  saw  herbvcr, 
young  Dalton,  toiling  up  towards  hat 
with  feeble  and  failing  steps,  whiki 
pressing  after  him  from  the  botton, 
came  young   Henderson,  nrgiog  hii 
horse  with  whip  and  spur.    Her  heart, 
which  had  that  moment  bounded  witk 
delight,  now  utterly  &iled  bar,  ob 
perceiving  the  little  chance  wbieh  the 
poor  young  man  had  of  being  the  iint 
to  meet  her,  and  thus  fulfil  the  prophe- 
cy.    Hendmon  was  gaining  upon  bim 
at  a  rapid  rate,  and  most  in  a  Uw 
minutes  have  passed  him,  had  not  vo> 
man's  wit  and  presence  of  mind  coom 
to  her  assbtance.  **  If  he  cannot  run  to 
me  up  the  hill,"  sheamdto  herself, "  1 
can  run  to  him  down  it*'— and  as  tbf 
thought  occurred  to  her,  she  started 
towards  him  at  her  greatest  speed, 
which  indeed  was  conaiaerable,  as  her 
form  was  of  that  light  and  elastic  dee- 
cription  which  betokena  g][eat  powen 
of  activity  and  exertion.   The  atru^^rW 
indeed  was  close;  Henderson  now  ph«d 
whip  and  spur  with  redoubled  aocrgi. 
and  the  animal  waa  approaching  At 
full  apeed.     Mave,  on  the  other  haod, 
urged  by  a  thousand  motives,  ibrgot 
every  thing  but  the  neceaaity  for  eiar- 
tion.     Dalton  was  incapable  of  ruo- 
ning   a  step,   and  appeared  not  t> 
know  the  cause  of  the  contest  betwei-n 
the  parties.     At  length  Mave^  by  her 
aingular  activity  and  speed  reached  her 
lover,  into  whose  arms  she  aetnalii 
ran,  juat  as  Henderson  had  eome  with- 
in about  half  a  doien  yarda  of  the  spot 
where  she  met  him.     This  effort,  co 
the  part  of  Mave,  waa  in  perlect  ac- 
cordance   with   the   aimpie   canM^t- 
neas  of  her  character;  her  youthful 
fiffure,  her  innocence  of  manner,  the 
fffow   of  beauty,  -  and  the  crowd  vi 
blushing  graces  which  the  act  deve- 
lop«d,  toeetber  with  the  joyous  exul- 
tation of  her  triumph   on  reacfaim; 
her  lover's  arms,  aiid  thus  stcurirv 
to  herself  and  bim  the  ooapMoo  of 
so  delightful  a  prediction— all,  wb«^ 
taken  in  at  one  view,  rendered  her  a  be- 
ing ao  irresistibly  fascinating,  that  brr 
lover  could  scarcely  look  upon  the  in- 
cident as  a  real  one,  but  for  a  moo  "^i 
almost  persuaded  himtelf  that  hit  br 
loved  Mave  had  undergone  aoai«  d*- 
lightful  and  glorious  transformatioo^ 
such  as  he  had  seen  her  assume  in  ^^^ 
dreams  of  his  late  illnets. 

Henderson,  findiog  himself  di^p 
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|Hmtfl4»  wfum  polled  op  hU  bon«»  and 
•ddrMitdbfr. 

*  Upoo  my  wordy  Mim  Sullivan-. 
I  WMff,*'  ht  added, «« I  hara  the  plea- 
MTt  el  addreMiMT  Jerenij  Sullivan*! 
<ieg<^tir>-eo  fkr  raoBed  for  her  beauty 
—I  «j,  opoo  my  wordy  Mim  Sullivan, 
voer  ipeea  ooCslnpe  the  wind — those 
fifbteod  beaotifol  feet  of  yours  scarce* 
Ij  toaehfd  the  ground — I  am  certain 
fM  WHt  daooe  delightliilW.'' 

Have  egaiB  blushed,  and  immediate- 
Ij  flitrieatod  herself  firom  her  lover's 
srmi,  hot  belbre  she  did,  she  felt  his 
frsae  trcoiUiiig  with  indignation  at 
ths  liberty  Henderson  had  taken  in 
addrMugber  at  alL 

•Daltoo,**  the  latter  proceeded,  un- 
MDirioosef  the  passion  he  was  exciting, 

*  I  csaaot  hot  envv  you,  at  all  events 
--I  wooM  myaelf  deught  to  be  a  win- 
ainf  post  under  tudi  circumstances.'* 

Dakoo  looked  at  him,  and  bis  eye, 
ilka  that  of  hia  fiuher,  when  enraged, 
glsrsd  with  a  deadly  light. 

**  Paat  on,  sir,"  he  replied ;  **  Mave 
MiivaD  is  no  girl  for  the  like  of  you  to 
•ddrvk  She  wbhea  to  have  no  con- 
icnalion  with  yon,  and  she  will  not.*' 

*  I  shan't  take  your  word  for  that, 
wy  good  friend,**  replied  Henderson, 
Mnlng ;  **  she  can  speak  for  herself— 
as'  win,  too»  I  trust.** 

*Daar  Condy,"  whispered   Mave, 

*  doaH  pot  yoonelf  in  a  passion ;  yon 
m  too  weak  too  bear  it.* 

*'lfiaB  SolUvan,*'  proceeded  young 
IM, «  tt  a  pret^  girl — and  as  such  I 
f  (aiB  a  portion  of  her  attention,  and^ 
•tksuld  abe  ao  £ur  favour  me^even  of 
W  eooveraation ;  and  that  with  every 
rwyiLt  lor  yoor  varr  aoperior  jndg- 
nm,  my  good  Mr.  Dalton.** 

*  What  la  yoor  object,  now,  in  wiah- 
a*  la  spake  to  her  ?"  asked  the  latter, 
rtoldag  him  sternly  in  the  fiu*e. 

*  I  doo*t  exactly  aee  that  I'm  bound 
to  losoai'  yoor  catedusm,**  said  Dick ; 
''it  «  to  Miaa  Sullivan  I  would  ad- 
dram  myaelf.  I  speak  to  you,  Miss 
2i«lfivan ;  and,  allow  me  to  say,  that  I 
M  a  vary  warm  interest  in  your  wel- 
&ri,  and  nothing  would  give  me  great- 

tfaan  to  promote  it  by  any 
m  ay  power, 
woe  aboot  to  reply,  but  Dal- 
ipatedhcr. 
*nw  only  favour  yon  can  bestow 
'kiUivaa,  aa  you  are  plaised 
i9  call  her,  la  to  pasa  her  by,"  aaid 
lyieo ;  ••  she  wtshca  to  have  no  inti- 


macy nor  conversation  of  any  kind 
with  sioh  a  noted  profligate.  She 
knows  your  correcther,  Mr.  Hender- 
son ;  or  if  the  doesn't,  I  do — an'  that 
it's  as  much  as  a  daiceot  girl's  good 
name  is  worth  to  be  seen  spakin'  to 
yon.  Now,  I  tell  you  again  to  pass  on. 
Uon't  foroe  either  yourself  or  your 
conversation  upon  her,  if  you're  wise-^- 
I'm  here  to  protect  her — an'  I  won't 
see  her  insulted  for  nothing." 

'<  Do  you  mean  that  as  a  threat,  my 
good  fellow  ?** 

**  If  yon  think  it  a  threat,  don't  de- 
serve it^  an'  yon  won't  get  it.  If  right 
was  to  take  place,  our  family  would 
have  a  heavy  account  to  settle  with 
vou  and  yours  ;  an*  it  wouldn't  be  wise 
m  yon  to  add  this  to  it." 

*'  Ha  1 1  see — oh,  I  understand  you, 
I  think — ^more  threatening  ? — eh  ?" 

**  k%\  said  before,"  replied  Dalton, 
<'  that's  as  you  may  deserve  it.  Your 
cruelty,  and  injustice,  and  oppression 
to  our  family,  we  might  overlook ;  but 
I  tell  you,  that  if  you  become  the 
means  of  bringin'astain— the  slightest 
that  ever  was  breathed — upon  the  fair 
name  of  this  girl,  it  would  be  a  thou- 
sand times  betther  that  you  never  were 
born." 

^  Ah !  indeed,  Master  Dalton  I  but 
In  the  mean  time^  what  does  Miss  Sul- 
livan herself  say  ?  We  are  anxious  to 
hear  your  own  sentiments  on  this  mat- 
ter. Miss  Sullivan." 

"  I  would  feel  obliged  to  you  to  pass 
on,  sir,**  she  replied ;  "  Condy  Dalton 
is  ill,  and  badly  able  to  bear  sich  a  con- 
versation as  this.** 

''Here,"  said  Dalton,  fiercely,  lay- 
VD^  his  hand  upon  Mave's  shoulder ; 
'*  if  you  cross  my  path  kert — or  lave 
but  the  shadow  of  a  stain,  as  I  said, 
upon  her  name,  woe  betide  you !" 

"  Your  wishes  are  commands  to  me. 
Miss  Sullivan,"  replied  Henderson, 
without  noticing  Dalton's  denuncia- 
tion in  the  slightest  degree ;  *<  and,  I 
trust  that  when  me  meet  again,  you 
wont  be  guarded  by  such  a  terrible 
bow-wow  of  a  dragon  as  has  now 
charge  of  you..  QwA  byet  and  ac- 
cept my  best  wishes,  until  then." 

He  immediately  set  spurs  once  more 
to  his  horse,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had 
turned  at  the  cross-roads,  and  taken 
that  which  led  to  his  father's  house. 

"  It  is  well  for  him,**  said  Dalton, 
immediately  after  he  had  left  them, 
**  that  I  hadn*t  a  loaded  pistol  in  my 
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hand — ^bat  no»  dear  Mave/'  be  added, 
checking  himself,  ''the  hasty  temper 
and  the  hasty  blow  is  the  fault  of  our 
family,  an'  so  fav  as  I  am  consarned» 
III  do  everything  to  overcome  it/* 

Mave  now  examined  him  somewhat 
more  earnestly  than  she  had  done ;  and 
although  grieved  at  his  thin  and  wast- 
ed appearance,  yet  she  could  not  help 
being  forcibly  struck  by  the  singular 
clearness  and  manly  beauty  of  his  fea- 
tures. And  yet  this  beauty  filled  her 
heart  with  anything  but  satisfaction  ; 
for  on  contemplating  it  she  saw  that  it 
was  overshadowed  by  an  expression  of 
such  settled  sorrow  and  dejection,  as 
it  was  impossible  to  look  upon  with- 
out the  deepest  compassion  and  sym- 
pathy. 

**  We  had  betther  rest  a  little,  dear 
Mave,"  he  said;  ''you  must  be  fa- 
tigued, and  so  am  I.  Turn  back  a 
little,  will  you,  an*  let  us  sit  upon  the 
Grey  Stone ;  it's  the  only  thing  in  the 
shape  of  a  seat  that  is  now  near  us. 
Have  you  any  objection  ?** 

"  None  in  the  world,**  she  replied  ; 
"  I'll  be  time  enough  at  my  nncle*s, 
especially  as  I  don*t  intend  to  come 
home  to-night." 

They  accordingly  sauntered  back, 
and  took  their  seat  upon  a  ledge  of 
the  stone  in  question,  that  almost 
concealed  them  from  observation  ;  af- 
ter which  the  dialogue  proceeded  as 
follows:— 

"  Condy,"  observed  Mave,  "  I  was 
glad  to  hear  that  you  recovered  from 
the  fever ;  but  I'm  sorry  to  see  you 
look  so  ill :  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
care  in  your  face." 

"There  is,  dear  Mave — there  is," 
he  replied,  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
"an'  a  great  deal  of  care  in  my  heart. 
You  look  thin  yourself,  and  care-worn 
too,  dear." 

"  We  are  not  without  our  own 
struggles  at  home,"  she  replied,  "  as, 
indeed,  who  is  now  ?  But  /  had  more 
than  ourselves  to  fret  for." 

"  Who  ?"  he  asked  ;  but  on  putting 
the  question,  he  saw  a  look  of  such 
tender  reproach  in  her  eye  as  touched 
him. 

"  Kind  heart!"  he  exclaimed—" kind- 
est and  best  of  hearts,  why  should  I  ax 
sich  a  question  ?  Surely  I  ought  to 
know  you.  I  am  glad  I  met  you,  Mave, 
for  I  have  many  things  to  say  to  you, 
an*  it's  hard  to  say  when  I  may  have 
an  opportunity  again." 


"  I  know  that  is  tm^"  sttd  tht ; 
"but  I  did  not  expect  to  meet  yoo 
here." 

"  Mave,'*  he  prooeededt  in  a  vobe 
filled  with  melancholy  and  sidoesi, 
"yon  acknowledged  that  you  lov«d 
me." 

She  looked  at  him,  and  that  look 
moved  him  to  the  heart. 

"  I  know  yon  do  love  me,**  he  proceed- 
ed, "  and  noto,  dear  Bfave,  the  tboogfat 
of  that  filb  mv  heart  with  sorrow." 

She  started  slightly*  and  looked  it 
him  again  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise ; 
but  on  seeing  his  eyes  filled  with  tesn, 
■be  also  caugnt  the  contagion,  and  asked 
with  deep  emotion — 

"  Why,  dear  Condy  ?  Why  docs 
my  love  for  you  make  your  heart  sor- 
rowful ?" 

"  Because  I  have  no  hope,**  said  he— 
"  no  hope  that  ever  yon  can  be  mbe." 

Mave  remuned  silent ;  for  she  knew 
the  insurmountable  obstacles  that  pre- 
vented their  union  ;  but  she  wept 
afresh. 

"  When  I  saw  your  fiuhcr  last,  be- 
hbd  your  garden,  the  day  I  strock 
Donnel  Dhu,"  Dalton  proceeded,  **  1 
tould  him  what  I  then  l>elieved  to  be 
true,  that  my  father  never  had  a  hsn<i 
in  your  uncle's  death.  Mave,  dear,  1 
cannot  tell  a  lie — nor  I  will  not.  1 
couldn't  say  as  much  to  him  new : 
I'm  afeard  that  his  death  is  on  mj  fa- 
ther's sowl." 

Mave  started,  and  got  pale  at  the 
words. 

"  Great  God!"  she  exclaimed,  ^'doot 
say  so.  Con  dear.  Oh,  oo»  no — b  it 
your  father  that  was  always  so  ^>^i. 
an'  so  kind,  an'  so  generous  to  everr 
one  that  stood  in  need  of  it  at  i'« 
hands,  an'  who  was  always  so  chaxi- 
table  to  the  poor  ?" 

"  Ay,"  said  he,  "  he  was  charits^'ic 
to  the  poor;  but  of  lale  Tve  he^rd 
him  say  things  that  nobody  bat  a  nuin 
that  has  some  great  crime  to  ans«tr 
for  could  or  would  say.  1  believe  t") 
that  what  the  public  says  is  rik'ht^ 
that  it's  the  hand  of  God*him5elf  thAt's 
npon  htm  an*  us  for  that  murdher." 

'<  But  maybe,"  said  Mave,  who  stio 

continued  pale  and  trembling "  uvft<- 

be  it  was  accidental  afther  all^-a 
chance  blow,  maybe  ;  but  whatever  it 
was,  dear  Con,  let  ns  spake  no  mon 
about  it  1  am  not  able  to  Hsteo  to  it 
—it  would  sicken  me  soon." 

"Very  well,  dear,  we'll  drop  It: 
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M*  I  koM  FkB  wrong ;  for  I  am't  think, 
•fthcr  alL  thai  a  nun  with  sich  a  kind 
in*  mdW  heart  as  mr  father — a 
y^am  nao*  too  ■  could  **<— he  paosed  a 
moiBtoi,  and  then  added — ^  oh  1  no— 
\m  MTtlj  wrong — ^he  nerer  did  that 
act.  However,  as  we  iidd,  1*11  drop 
It;  ftr  indeed,  dear  llare,  I  have 
flMgh  that's  sorrowlbl  and  heart- 
brcalon*  to  spake  aboat,  over  and 
ibofs  that  anrartimate  sabject** 

« I  hope/  said  Bfave,  « that  there's 
aothiag  wone  than  yoor  own  illness — 
M*  nm  know,  thanks  be  to  the  AU 
whtj,  voo*re  reooverin*  fhst  from 
thil.- 

"Mj  poor,  loTin*  sister  Nan^," 
mi  hc^  *«was  laid  down  yesterday 
aMjrnia'with  this  terrible  faver;  she 
vsi  onr  chief  dependence ;  we  oould 
«taad  it  oat  no  longer ;  I  could  an' 
can  do  nothing ;  an'  mv  mother  this 
m<imia'  **«— his  tears  fell  so  fast,  and 
Ui  afliction  was  so  deep,  that  he  was 
•of  able,  for  a  time,  to  proceed. 
«•  Oh !  what  about  herf^  asked  Sarah, 
IwticiBating  in  hb  grief;  '* oh  1  what 
ftboot  her  that  every  one  loves  ?" 

""She  was  obliged  to  go  ont  this 
ttorabV**  he  proceeded,  *'  to  beg  open- 
h  in  tb*  fcoe  of  daj  amonsr  the  neigh- 
knon!  Now,  Have  SoUivan,  fare- 
veil  r  nid  he,  rising,  whilst  his  face 
VII  crimsoned  over  with  shame ; 
'Ctfvwell,  Have  Sallivan<»«|],  from 
tbvmiaiite,  is  over  between  jou  an' 
wu  The  son  of  a  beggar  most  never 
become  jonr  hnsband — will  never  call 
vsn  hb  wile — even  if  there  was  no 
uthvr  raison  against  it.*' 

The  melancholy  hot  lovely  girl  rose 
v;th  him— she  trembled — the  blushed 
again  got  pale;  then  blushed 
oro— at  length  she  spoke-^ 
'  An*  is  that,  dear  Con,  all  that  you 
m  know  of  Mavc  Snilivan's  heart,  or 
tte  love  for  worn  that's  in  it?     Your 
mother !    On  1  an*  is  it  come  to  that 
with  her?  bat — hot — do  yoa  think  that 
rvva  that,  or  anything  that  wouldn't 
bt  •  crimo  in  yoorself ;  or,  do  yoa 
tktak    oh  t  I  know  not  what  to  say — 
I  !•«  now,  dear  Con,  the  raiion  for  the 
•orrow  tliat's  in  yoar  face — the  heart- 
Vrvak  an'  the  care  tliat's  there — T  see, 
'adfcd,  how  low  in  spirits,  an*  how 
kopdns  yoa  are ;  an'  I  see  that,  al- 
t^oegh  yoor  eve  is  clear,  still    it's 
krtf y — heavy  with  bard  affliction  {  bat 
*^^%  what  is  love.  Con  dear,  if  it's  to 
^  sway  when  these  things  come  on 


OS  ?  Is  it  now,  then,  that  vou'd  ex- 
pect  me  to  desert  voa  ? —  to  keep  cool 
with  you,  or  to  lave  yoa  when  you 
have  no  other  heart  to  go  to  for  any 
comfort  but  mine?  Oh,  no!  Con 
dear.  Tour  own  Mave  Sullivan  is 
none  of  these.  God  knows,  it's  little 
comfort,"  she  proceeded,  weeping  bit- 
terly— '*  It's  little  comfort*s  in  my  poor 
heart  for  any  one;  but  there's  one 
thing  in  it,*  Con  dear — that,  poor  as  I 
stand  here  this  minute — an'  where,  oh! 
where  is  there  or  could  there  be  a 
poorer  girl  than  I  am — itill  there's 
one  thbg  in  it  that  I  wouldn't  ex- 
change for  this  world's  wealth— an' 
that — that,  dear  Con,  is  my  love  for 
you  I  That's  the  love,  dear  Con,  that 
neither  this  world  nor  its  cares,  nor  its 
shame,  nor  its  poverty,  nor  its  sorrow, 
can  ever  overcome  or  banish — that's 
the  love  that  would  live  with  you  in 
wealth—that  would  keep  by  your  side 
through  good  and  through  evil— that 
would  share  your  sicknesa — that  would 
rejoice  with  you — that  would  grieve 
with  yon — ^beg  with  you,  starve  with 
you,  an',  go  where  you  might,  die  by 
your  side.  I  cannot  bid  you  to  throw 
care  and  sorrow  away ;  but  if  it's  any 
consolation  to  yoa  to  know  an'  to  feel 
how  your  own  Mave  Sullivan  loves  you, 
then  you  havo  that  consolation.  Dear 
Con,  I  am  ready  to  marry  you,  an'  to 
share  your  distresses  to-morrow— ay, 
this  day,  or  this  minute,  if  it  oould  be 
done." 

There  was  a  gentle,  calm,  but  firm 
enthusiasm  about  her  manner,  which 
carried  immediate  conviction  with  it, 
and  as  her  tears  fell  in  silence,  she  be- 
stowed a  look  upon  her  lover  which 
fully  and  tenderly  confirmed  all  that 
her  tongue  had  uttered. 

Both  had  been  standing;  but  her 
lover,  taking  her  hand,  sat  down,  as  she 
also  did ;  he  then  turned  round  and 
pressed  her  to  his  heart;  and  their  tears 
in  this  melancholv  embrace  of  love 
and  sorrow  both  literally  mingled  to- 
gether. 

<'  I  would  be  ung^eful  to  God,  my 
beloved  Mave,"  he  replied,  **  and  un- 
worthy of  you — and  indeed,  at  best 
I'm  not  worthy  of  yoa— if  I  didn't 
take  hope  an'  courage,  when  I  know 
that  sich  a  girl  loves  me — as  it  is,  I 
feel  my  heart  aisier,  an*  my  spirits 
lighter — although,  at  the  same  time, 
dear  Mave,  I'm  very  wake,  and  far 
from  being  well." 
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'*  That's  becaise  this  disturbance  of 
your  mind  is  too  much  for  you  yet-— 
but  keep  your  spirits  up — you  don't 
know,'*  she  continued,  smiling  sweetly 
through  her  tears,  "  what  a  delightfi;d 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  for  us  thisday-^ 
ay,  awhile  ago  even  when  I  met  you.*' 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  what  was  it  ?" 

She  then  detailed  the  particulars  of 
Donnel  Dhu's  prediction,  which  she 
dwelt  upon  with  a  very  cheerful  spirit^ 
after  which  she  added-— 

**  And  BOW,  Con  dear,  don't  yon 
think  that's  a  sign  we'll  be  yet  happy." 

Dalton,  who  placed  no  reliance  wnat- 
soever  on  Donnel  Dhu's  impostures, 
still  felt  reluctant  to  destroy  the  hope 
occasioned  by  such  an  affreeaUe  illu- 
mon^"  Well,"  be  replied,  «  although 
I  don't  much  believe  in  any  thinff  that 
ould  scoundrel  says,  I  trust,  tor  all 
that,  that  he  has  to^d  you  thrnth  for 
wanst." 

**  But  how  did  you  happen  to  come 
here.  Con?"  she  saked — <*to  be  here  at 
the  very  minute  too  ?" 

'*  Why,"  said  he,  "  I  was  desired  to 
take  care  to  be  the  first  to  meet  you 
after  you  passed  the  Grey  Stone—the 
very  one  we're  sittin'  od— if  I  loved 
you,  an'  wished  to  sarve  yon." 

"  But  who  on  earth  could  tell  you 
this  ?"  she  asked,  '*  beeaise  I  thought 
no  livin'  bein'  knew  of  it  but  myself 
and  Donnel  Dhu." 

'*  It  WM  Sarah,  his  daughter,"  said 
Dalton ;  **  but  when  I  asked  her  toAy  I 
should  come  to  do  so,  she  wouldn't 
tell  me— ahe  said  if  I  wished  to  save 
you  from  evil,  or  at  any  rate  from 
trouble.  That's  a  strange  girl — his 
daughter"— he  added,  **  she  niakes  one 
do  whatever  she  likes." 

**  Isn't  she  very  handsome  ?"  said 
Mave,  with  an  expression  of  admira- 
tion. "  I  think  she's,  without  ezoep> 
tion,  the  purtiest  girl  I  ever  seen ;  an' 
her  beautiful  figure  beats  all;  but 
somehow  they  say  everv  one's  afraid 
of  her,  an'  durstn't  ve«  her." 

**  She  examined  me  well  yestherday, 
at  all  events,"  replied  Con.  I  thought 
them  broad,  black,  beautiftil  eyes  of 
hers  would  look  throuffh  me.  Many 
a  wager  has  been  laid  as  to  which  b 
the  lumdsomest — you  or  she;  an'  I 
know  hundreds  that  'ud  give  a  great 
deal  to  see  you  both  beside  one  another. " 

•«  Indeed  an'  she  has  it,  then,"  said 
Mave, "  far  an'  away,  in  face,  in  figure, 
an'  in  every  thing." 


«< 


*•!  don't  think  so,"  he  rt|M} 

but  at  any  rate  not  in  every  tlung— 
not  in  the  heart,  dear  Mava— aotia 
the  heart." 

"  Theysayshe's  kind  heartedi  thss," 
replied  Mave. 

'*  They  do,"  said  Con,  ««an*  I  don't 
know  how  U  oomes;  b«i  sonelMv 
every  one  loves  her,  and  every  oat 
fears  her  at  the  same  time.  She  stlnd 
me  yestherday  if  I  tbov^gbt  iny  £rthcr 
murdhered  Sullivan." 

'<Ohl  for  God's  aak%  don't  tsb 
about  it,"  said  Mave^  again  gtttisf 
pale ;  **  I  oan't  bear  to  bear  it  spskin 
of." 

The  Grey  Stonfr--on  a  low  kdgeof 
which,  nearly  concealed  from  poblic 
view,  our  lovers  had  been  sittiiig— 
was,  in  point  of  siae,  a  Tery  Isrfi 
rock  of  irregular  shape.  Afler  iks 
last  words,  alluding  to  the  Bnrdsr> 
had  been  uttered,  an  old  man,  ver; 
neatly  but  pl«nly  dressed,  and  besriaf 
a  pedlar's  pack,  oame  rooad  finoa  be- 
hind a  projection  of  it,  aadappn»aeM 
them.  From  his  position,  it  was  sU 
but  certain  that  he  must  have  OW' 
heard  their  whole  oonveraation.  Mave, 
on  seeing  him.  Unshed  deeplr,  sad 
Dalton  mmself  felt  oonaideraUy  tm^ 
barrassed  at  the  idea  that  the  stnagv 
had  been  Ibtening,  and  become  ae- 
quainted  with  drownstanoaa  that  wsre 
never  designed  fisr  any  odier  ears  bac 
their  own. 

The  old  man,  on  making  his  a^iptar- 
aoce,  surveyed  our  lovers  nrombMdt^ 
foot  with  a  curious  and  inquinlive  ty 
— a  circumstance  which,  taken  in  eon* 
nexion  with  his  eavca-dropdng,  va* 
not  at  all  relished  by  voung  ballon. 

**  I  think  you  will  Imow  na  again*" 
said  he,  in  no  firiendl^  voice.  **  Ho« 
long  have  you  been  sittin'  behind  th* 
corner  there  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  I  hope  I  maif  know  yet  agin,"  re- 
plied the  pedlar,  for  be  waa  one;  **  I 
was  jist  long  enough  behind  the  eeraar 
to  hear  some  of  what  you  were  ^akia* 
about  last." 

"  An'  what  was  that  ?"  said  Dallo»t 
putting  him  to  the  test. 

"You  wor  talkin'  about  themer- 
dher  of  one  Sullivan." 

«  We  were;*  replied  Dalton ;  *  bet 
I'll  thank  yam  to  say  nothing  fuiher 
about  it;  it's  dbaffreeable  to  both  of 
ua— diaireasin*  to  both  of  na.** 

**  I  don't  undherstaad  that,"  said  the 
old  pedlar ;  **  how  can  it  be  so  to  either 
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of  jo%  If  ^a*rt  nol  eomarotd  in  it 
•••  v^  or  other  Y* 

^  W*  Af«»  tbM,**  nid  Daltooy  with 
varmlb ;  ••  the  niui  that  wat  killed 
«M  thift  ^*e  vod$9  an'  the  mao  that 
«M  •aRmed  to  take  bia  life  it  my  f»> 
tW.     llajbe  jo«  ondhentaad  me 


TheUood  kft  the  cheeks  of  the  old 
msMf  who  staggered  over  to  the  ledge 
nbcrtoft  tbej  aat»and  placed  himeelf 
Miraf  loen* 

*•  God  of  heaven  T  said  he»  with  aa- 
looahawnt,  **  can  this  be  throe  ?" 

■  New  that  yoo  koow  what  you  do 
liow,-  nid  DaltoQt  ~  we'll  thank  joa 
to  drop  the  sob^cet.*' 

«  Wen»  1  wiUr  said  he  I  ««batflrst, 
f-w  heaven's  sake^  answer  me  a  qaes- 
b«a  or   two.     What's  yoar   name. 


•'Coadv  Dalton." 

■*  A j«  Condj  Dalton  1— the  Lord  be 
•kawtes!  An' SnUivan-^uUivan  was 
tW  aame  ef  the  man  that  was  mur* 
Jbtrtdt  joa  wKf  ?" 

*<  Yesp  Bartley  SalHvaa— God  rest 

bar 

•*  Aa*  whimper— tell  me— God  pre* 
MTve  as  i — ^was  there  anything  done  to 
}«v  Mmt*  aviek  ?  What  was  done 
:»hinr 

'  Why»  he  waa  taken  op  on  sospi* 
-^m  soon  allher  It  happened ;  but — 
*"<!  there  was  nothing  done:  dieyhad 
v>  froof  against  him*  an'  he  was  let  go 


•*byo«  father  aUve  still?" 
•Hebfivin'r  replied  Dalton }  <«bnt 
'^^in    pam  on^  oold  man/*  he  added» 
ti4tCTly«  «*  in  give  yea  no  more  inlbr- 


•*  Wdk  thank  yoo,  dear/  said  the 
ftHm ;  «*  I  ax  yonr  pardon  for  givin' 
."<«  faia  sn'  the  eolleen  here— ay^ 
7«a  ire  a  SnlBvaat  then — an'  a  party 
:«i  Mvrewlbl  lookin'  eratare  yon  are, 
(f^fcaaws.  Poor  things  I  Oodnity 
.*  ■«  bath  an'  grant  yon  a  betthcr  fatey 
^Wa  what  appears  to  be  before  yon  I 


for  I  did  hear  a  thrifle  of  yoor  dls- 
ooorse.*' 

There  was  something  sioffularly 
benevolent  and  kind  in  the  oU  ped- 
lar's voice,  as  he  attored  the  last 
wordsy  and  he  had  not  gone  many 
perches  from  the  stone,  when  DaU 
ton's  heart  relented  as  he  reflected  on 
his  harsh  and  unfriendly  demeanoar 
towards  him. 

<«  That  is  a  good  old  man,"  he  oh- 
served,  <<  and  I  am  now  sorry  Uiat  I 
spoke  to  him  so  roughly.— there  waa 
kindness  in  his  voice  and  in  his  eye 
as  he  looked  upon  us." 

<<  There  was,"  replied  Mav^  "  and 
I  think  him  a  good  old  man  too.  I 
don't  think  he  would  harm  any  one." 

«<Dear  Mave,"  said  Dalton,  «M 
must  now  get  home  as  soon  aa  I  oan; 
I  don't  feel  so  well  as  I  was--there 
is  a  chill  upon  me,  and  I'm  aiaard  I 
won't  have  a  comfortable  night." 

'*  And  I  can  do  nothing  for  yon !" 
added  Mave,  her  eves  filling  with  tears. 

*'  I  didn't  thank  you  for  the  lock 
of  hair  you  sent  me  by  Donnel  Dbu," 
he  added.  **It  is  here  upon  my 
heart,  and  I  needn't  say  that  if  any 
thing  had  happened  me,  or  if  any 
thing  should  happen  me,  it  an'  that 
heart  must  go  to  dust  together." 

"  You  are  too  much  east  down," 
she  replied,  her  tears  flowing  last, 
''an'  it  can't  surely  be  otherwise; 
but,  dear  Con,  let  us  hope  for  better 
daysman*  put  our  trust  in  God's 
goodness." 

-  Farewell,  dear  Mave,"  be  replied, 
''and  may  God  bless  and  preserve  you 
till  1  see  you  again  I" 

"  And  may  he  send  down  aid  to 
von  all,"  she  added,  "  and  give  conso* 
lation  to  your  breakin'  hearts !" 

An  embrace,  long,  tender,  and 
mournful,  accompanied  their  words, 
after  which  they  separated  in  sorrow 
and  in  tears,  and  with  but  little  hope 
of  happiness  on  the  path  of  life  that 
then  lay  before  them. 
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Tsi  boor  so  mystariously  appointed 
*•?  M  Rody  for  the  delivery  of  the 
Ti4sseM  Pea  to  Hanlon,  waa  frst  ap- 
r<i«tUBg,  and  the  night  though  by 
^  ttoas  to  stormy  as  that  which  we 
^m  dmcrthed  on  the  ooeasioii  of  that 
^Hm%  flnt  vtfit  to  the  Grey  Stone, 


was  nevertheless  dark  and  rainy,  with 
an  occasional  flight  gust  of  wind, 
that  uttered  a  dreary  and  melancholy 
moan,  as  it  swept  over  the  hedgee. 
Hanlon,  whose  fear  of  supernatural 
appearances  had  not  been  diminishsd 
by  what  he  had  heard  there  before  as 
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well  as  on  his  way  home,  now  felt 
alarmed  at  eyerj  gust  of  wind  that 
went  past  him.  He  harried  on,  how- 
eyer»  and  kept  his  nerves  as  firmly  set 
as  his  terrors  would  allow  him»  until 
he  got  out  upon  the  plain  old  road 
which  led  directly  to  the  appointed 
place.  The  remarkable  interest  which 
ne  had  felt  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
the  circumstances  that  compose  our 
narrative,  was  beginning  to  cool  a 
little*  when  it  was  revived  by  his 
recent  conversation  with  Red  Rody 
concerning  the  Black  Prophetj  and 
the  palpable  contradictions  in  which 
he  detected  that  person*  with  refe- 
rence to  the  period  when  the  Prophet 
came  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood. 
His  anxiety,  therefore,  about  the  To- 
bacco-Box  began,  as  he  approached 
the  Grey  Stone*  to  balance  his  fears  ; 
so  that  bv  the  time  he  arrived  there, 
he  found  himself  cooler  and  firmer 
a  good  deal,  than  when  he  first  crossed 
the  dark  fields  from  home.  Haulon, 
in  fact,  had  learned  a  good  deal  of 
the  Prophet's  real  character,  from  se- 
veral of  those  who  had  never  been 
duped  by  his  impostures  ;  and  the 
fact  of  asoertuning  that  the  very  article 
so  essential  to  the  completion  of  his 
purpose,  had  been  found  in  the  Pro- 
phet's house  or  possession,  g^ve  a 
fresh  and  still  more  powerful  impulse 
to  his  determinations.  The  night, 
we  have  already  observed,  was  dark, 
and  the  heavv  gloom  which  covered 
the  sky  was  dismal  and  monotonous. 
Severid  flashes  of  lightning,  it  is  true, 
had  shot  out  from  the  impervious 
masses  of  black  clouds,  that  lay  against 
each  other  overhead.  These,  however, 
only  added  terror  to  the  depression, 
which  such  a  night  and  such  a  sky 
were  calculated  to  occasion. 

*'  I  trust,"  thought  Hanlon,  as  he 
approached  the  stone,  '*  that  there 
will  be  no  disappointment,  and  that  I 
won't  have  my  journey  on  sich  a  dark 
and  dismal  night  for  nothing.  How 
this  red  ruffian  can  have  any  authority 
over  a  girl  like  Sarah,  is  a  puzzle  that 
I  can't  make  out  ?" 

It  was  just  as  these  thoughts  oc- 
curred  to  him  that  he  arrived  at  the 
Stone,  where  he  stood  anxiously  wiut- 
iog  and  listening,  and  repeating  his 
paier  noster,  as  well  as  he  could,  for 
several  minutes*  but  without  hearing 
or  seeing  any  one. 

**  I  might  have  known*"  thought  be* 


<«  that  the  rascal  could  briog  abooi  no- 
thing of  the  kind,  ai\'  I  am  only  a  fool 
for  heedin'  him  at  alL** 

At  this  moment*  however,  be  bisrd 
the  noise  of  a  light  quick  footst^  sd- 
proaching,  and  almost  immediitelj 
afterwards  Sarah  joined  him. 

**  Well,  I  am  glad  von  are  oohm,* 
said  he*  "  for  God  Knows  vhn  1 
thought  of  our  last  stand  here,  I «» 
any  thing  but  comfortable.** 

«'  Why,"  replied  Sarah, «  whal  vor 
you  afeard  of  ?  I  hate  a  cowardlj  mu, 
Charley*  an'  you  are  cowardly." 

"  Not  where  mere  flesh  an'  blood  U 
consarned*"  he  replied ;  ■*  I'm  sfeard 
of  neither  man  nor  woman— bat  I 
wouldn't  like  to  meet  a  ghost  or  ipint, 
may  the  Lord  presarve  us  P 

"  Why,  now  ?  What  harm  coali 
a  ghost  or  spirit  do  you  ?  Did  jou 
ever  hear  that  they  laid  bands  oo  ur 
killed  any  one  ?" 

«'  No ;  bat  for  all  that,  it's  veil 
known  that  several  persons  have  died 
of  fright,  in  oonsequence." 

**  Ay,  of  oowardlwess ;  but  it  wun't 
the  ghost  killed  them.  Snre  the  p^^r 
ghost  only  comes  to  get  some  rrb-: 
for  itself— to  have  masses  said;  ur, 
maybe,  to  do  justice  to  some  one  tL^: 
it  wronffed  in  this  world.  Tber.'* 
Jemmy  Beatty*  an*  he  lay  three  w(xk» 
of  fright  f^om  seein*  a  gfaosi*  an'  i: 
turned  out  when  all  was  known,  ti »: 
the  ghost  was  nothing  more  or  K«« 
than  Tom  Martin's  white-faced  cow— 
hatha!  hal" 

"At  any  rate*  let  us  change  the  tab- 
ject*"  said  Hanlon;  **  yoo  heard  Ti^ur- 
self  the  last  night  we  wor  here,'vH»: 
rn  never  forget." 

"  We  heard  some  noise  like  a  trr.an, 
an'  that  was  all ;  but  who  could  u 
what  it  was*  or  who  cares  either  '" 

*'  I,  for  one,  do ;  but*  dear  SatjJ** 
have  you  the  box  ?" 

"  Why  does  your  voice  tremble  tlut 
way  for?  Is  it  fear?  becaise  if  I 
thought  it  was*  I  wouldn't  scru;  - 
much  to  walk  home  without  anoth-  r 
word,  an'  bring  the  box  with  me.** 

"  You  have  it*  then  ?- 

**  To  be  sure  1  have*  an*  my  faiKt* 
an'  Nelly  is  both  huntin'  the  house  tVr 
It." 

**  Why*  what  could  your  father  vat  t 
with  it  ? " 

<•  How  can  I  tell  ?— an*  only  thi;  I 
promised  it  to  yoo,  I  would  ntfetcli  ' 
at  all.** 
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**  I  tfcoQght  70a  had  girtn  it  op  for 
left  X  Imw  did  y<m  g«t  it  again  ?** 

**  That's  Botiuog  to  yott,  an*  don't 
iroaki*  jovr  head  aboat  iL  There  it 
n  novt  an*  I  have  kept  mj  word ;  for 
while  I  Cve,  Hi  never  break  it  if  I 
caa.  I>>ar  mv,  bow  bright  that  flash 
•Mr 

Ab  Hanloo  was  takine  the  box  oat 
ef  hir  hand,  a  fearful  flub  0/  sheet- 
id  Uirhtaing  opened  out  of  a  cloud 
siSMit  inunediatel/  above  them*  and 
diKorered  it  so  plMnWt  that  the  very 
Wtterst  P.  M.«  were  distinctly  legible 
*«  the  lid  of  itt  and  nearly  at  the  same 
aoaent  a  deep  vroan  was  beards  aa  if 
coning  out  of  tbe  rock. 

*  Father  of  baarent**  excl^med  Han* 
km;  •« do /ou  hear  that?** 

'^  Tei,"  she  replied,  «« I  dikf  hear  a 
ffrasa-4mt  here-— do  you  go— oh,  it 
eottbl  be  imlees  to  ask  jou — so  I  must 
sal;  do  it  myself;  stand  here  an*  I'll 
r>  roood  tho  rock ;  at  any  rate,  let  us 
W  tare  that  it  is  a  ghost. ** 

"  Don't,  Sarah,"  be  exclaimed,  seis- 
vB%  her  arm ;  **  for  God*s  sake  don't — 
It  ii  a  spirit — I  know  it — don't  lave 
St.  I  nndhcratand  it  all,  an'  may  be 
toe  win  some  day,  too.*' 

"New,**  she  exclaimed,  indignantly, 
■o4  in  aa  incredulous  tone  of  voice — 
*  ia  God's  name  what  has  a  spirit  to  do 
with  an  onld  rufty  Tobaaoy-tMx  ?  It's 
wrvly  a  curious  box ;  tliere's  my  fa- 
&«  would  giTC  one  of  bis  eyes  to  And 
it-en'  Nelljr*  that  hid  it  tbe  other 
^Vf  found  It  gone  when  she  went  to 
pi  it  fcr  him." 

"  Do  yon  tell  me  so  ?"  said  Hanlon, 
pbeiag  rt  aa  ha  spoke  in  his  safest 
pocket 

*  I  do,"  she  replied  ;  "  and  only  that 
1  promised  it  to  you,  and  would  not 
hrvak  my  word,  Td  give  it  to  my  fa- 
tWr ;  but  I  don't  see  myself  what  use 
a  caa  be  of  to  him  or  any  body." 

Hsaloo,  despite  of  his  terrors,  beard 
tin  intelligeoee  with  the  deepest  inte- 
rs^—indeed,  witb  an  interest  so  deep, 
t^  be  almost  forgot  them  altogether ; 
ni  with  a  view  of  eliciting  from  her 
tf  ameh  information  in  connexion 
«uh  it  as  he  could,  he  asked  her  to 
«^(tiai|inBy  him  a  part    of  the  way 


**  It's  not  quite  the  thing,"  she  re- 
^  «  for  a  girl  like  me  to  be  walktn' 
*^  s  yoav  fellow  at  this  hour ;  but 
^  la  not  aMrd  of  you,  and  as  1  know 
*  -«  srs  afoard  of  the  ghost— if  there 
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is  a  ghost — I  will  go  a  part  of  the  way 
with  you,  although  it  does  not  say 
much  for  vour  courage  to  ax  me." 

**  Thank  you,  Sarui ;  you  are  a  per- 
fect treasure." 

**  Whatever  I  was,  or  whatever  I  am, 
Charley,  I  can  never  be  anything  more 
to  you  than  a  mere  acquaintance — I 
don't  think  ever  we  were  much  more 
— but  what  I  want  to  tell  you  is,  that 
if  ever  you  had  any  serious  notion  of 
me,  you  must  put  it  out  of  your 
head." 

"  Why  so,  Sarah  ?" 

•«Why  so,"  she  replied,  hastily; 
**  why,  beoaise  /  don't  wish  it— is'nt 
that  enough  for  you,  if  you  have 
spirit  ?" 

<«  Well,  but  I'd  like  to  know  why 
you  changed  your  mind.* 

»  Ay,"  said  she  ;  "  well,  afther  all, 
that  is  only  natural — it  is  but  rai- 
sonnble  ;  an'  I'll  tell  you : — In  the  first 
place,  then,  there's  a  want  of  manliness 
about  you  that  I  don't  like— I  think 
you  have  but  little  heart  or  feelin*. 
You  toy  with  the  girls— with  this  one 
and  that  one— an*  you  don't  appear  to 
love  any  one  of  them — in  short,  you're 
not  affectionate,  I'm  afeard.  Now, 
here  am  I,  an'  I  can  scarcely  say,  that 
ever  you  coorted  me  like  a  man  that 
had  feelin'.  I  think  you're  reveuffeftil, 
too ;  for  I  have  seen  yon  look  olack 
an'  angpry  at  a  woman,  before  now. 
You  never  loved  me,  I  know— I  say  I 
know  now  you  did  not. -^ There,  then, 
is  some  of  mv  reasons — ^but  I'll  tell  you 
one  more,  that's  worth  them  all.  / 
love  oMother  mow — ay,"  she  added  with 
a  convulsive  sigh — **  I  love  another ; 
and,  I  know  Charley,  that  he  can't 
love  me — there's  more  lightnin'— what 
a  flash !  Oh,  I  didn't  care  this  minute 
it  went  through  my  heart." 

«<  Don*t  Ulk  so,  Sarah." 

*<  1  know  what's  before  me — disap- 
pointment— disappointment  in  every- 
thing— the  people  say  I'm  wild  and 
very  wicked  in  my  temper — an*  I  am, 
too — but  how  could  I  be  otherwise? 
for  what  did  I  ever  see  or  hear  undh«*r 
our  own  miserable  roof,  but  evil  talk 
an*  evil  deeds  ?  A  word  of  kindness  I 
never  got  frum  my  father  or  from 
Nelly — nothing  but  the  bad  word  an' 
the  hard  blow — until  now  that  she  is 
afeard  of  roe  ;  but  little  she  knew,  that 
many  a  time  when  I  was  fiercest,  an* 
threatened  to  put  a  knife  into  her,  there 
was  a  quiver  of  affection  in  my  heart — 
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a  yearning  I  may  say,  afther  kindness* 
that  had  me  often  near  throwin*  my 
arms  about  her  neck,  and  askin'  her 
why  she  mightn't  as  well  be  kind  as 
cruel  to  me  ;  but  I  couldn't,  becaise  I 
knew  that  if  I  did»  she'd  only  tramp  on 
me»  an'  despise  roe»  an*  tyrannize  over 
me  more  and  more." 

She  uttered  these  sentiments  under 
the  influence  of  deep  feelings  checkered 
with  an  occasional  burst  of  wild  dls« 
traction^  that  seemed  to  originate  from 
much  bitterness  of  heart. 

*'  Is  it  a  fair  question^"  replied  Han- 
lon,  whose  character  she  had  altoge- 
ther misunderstood*  having*  in  pomt 
of  fact*  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
viewing  it  in  its  natural  light — **  is  it 
a  fair  question  to  ask  yon  who  is  it 
you're  in  love  wid  ?" 

"  It's  not  a  fair  question*'*  she  re- 
plied ;  ''  I  know  he  loves  another*  an* 
for  that  raison  I'll  never  breathe  it  to 
mortual.** 

"  Because*"  he  added*  "  if  I  knew* 
maybe  I  might  be  able  to  put  in  a 
good  word  for  you*  now  and  then*  ac- 
oordin'  as  I  got  an  opportunity." 

M  For  me  1"  she  replied*  indignantly* 
—.what ! — to  beg  him  to  get  fond  o' 
me  I  Oh*  it's  wondherfnl  the  mane- 
neaa  that's  in  a'most  every  one  you 
meet.  No*"  she  proceeded  vehemently* 
'*  if  he  was  a  king  on  his  throne*  sooner 
than  stoop  to  that*  or  if  he  didn't  or 
couldn't  love  me  on  my  own  account* 
I'd  let  the  last  drop  o'  my  heart's 
blood  out  first.  Oh*  no ! — no*  no — ha — 
He  loves  another*"  she  added  hastily — 
**  he  loves  another  I" 

''And  do  you  know  her?"  asked 
Hanlon. 

"  Do  1  know  her  l"  she  replied—"  do 
I  know  her ! — it's  I  that  do ;  ay*  an'  I 
have  her  in  my  power*  too ;  an'  if  I 
set  about  it*  can  prevent  a  ring  from 
ever  goin'  on  them.  Ha !  ha !  Oh* 
ay — thatdivil,  Sarah  M'Gowan — what 
a  fine  char  aether  I  have  got  1  Well* 
well*  good  night*  Charley  1  Maybe  it's  a 
folly  to  have  the  bad  name  for  nothin'— 
at  laist  they  say  so.  Ha  I  ha  I  Good  night ; 
I'll  go  home.  Oh*  I  bad  like  to  for- 
get— Red  Rody  tould  me  he  was  spak- 
in'  to  you  about  iiomething  that  he  says 
you  can't  but  undherstand  yourself;  an' 
he  desired  me  to  get  you*  if  I  could* 
to  join  him  in  it.  I  said  I  would*  if  it 
was  right  an'  honest ;  for  I  have  great 
doubts  of  it  betn'  either  the  one  or  the 
other*  if  it  comes  from  him.     He  said 


that  it  was  bdth ;  but  that  it  'ud  be  a 
great  piece  of  roguery  to  lave  it  nodoat. 
Now*  if  it  is  what  Ae  lays  it  is.  help 
him  in  it*  if  you  can  ;  but  if  it  mX 
have  no  hand  in  it.     That's  all  I  tmld 
him  I  would  say*  an*  that's  all  I  do 
say.     Keep  out  of  his  saaerets  I  adf  iie 
you  ;  an'*  above  all  things*  avoid  every- 
thing mane  an*  diahoneet ;  for*  Char)^, 
I  have  a  kind  of  likin'  for  you  that  1 
can't  explain*  although  I  don't  love  too 
as  a  sweetheart.     Good  night  agva  T 

She  left  him  abruptly*  and  at  a  ra- 
pid pace  proceeded  nack  to  the  Grij 
Stone*  around  which  she  walked*  vith 
a  view  of  examining  whether  or  nut 
there  might  be  any  cauae  visible*  earth- 
ly or  otherwise*  for  the  groans  wlucb 
they  had  heard;  but  notwithstandb-j 
a  close  and  diligent  search*  die  coold 
neither  see  nor  hear  anything  whatf^ 
ever  to  which  they  might  possiblj  bt 
ascribed. 

She  reached  home  about  one  o'clock, 
and  after  having  sat  muaiog  for  a  time 
over  the  fire*  which  waa  raked  for  the 
night — that  is*  covered  over  with  grrr- 
shaugh,  or  living  ashea— ahe  was  pre- 
paring to  sleep  m  her  honbla  bed*  be- 
hind a  little  partition  wall  about  fiv« 
feet  high*  at  the  lower  end  of  the  car 
bin*  when  her  father*  who  had  been 
moaning*  and  starting*  luid  attcriag 
abrupt  exclamations  in  hta  sleep*  at 
length  rose  u^  and  began  deiiberatelj 
to  dress  himself*  aa  if  with  an  inten- 
tion of  going  out. 

•«  Father*"  said  she»  "in  the  name 
of  goodness*  where  are  yon  gnin*  a1 
this  hour  of  the  night  r" 

**  I'm  goin*  to  the  mnrdhmred  man'* 
grave*"  he  replied.  **  I'm  goin'  to  tell 
them  all  how  he  was  murdbered*  aa' 
who  it  was  that  murdhered  him." 

A  girl  with  nerves  leas  firm  wvml  1 
have  felt  a  most  deadly  terror  at  such 
language*  on  perceiving-— as  Sarah  at 
once  did — that  her  father*  whose  ejc^ 
were  shut*  was  fast  a&l«ep  at  the  timt* . 
In  her*  however*  it  only  prodoced  Soch 
a  high  degree  of  excitement  and  int^ 
rest*  as  might  be  expected  from  one 
of  her  ardent  and  excitable  tempera- 
ment* imbued  as  it  was  with  a  good 
deal  of  natural  romance. 

*'  In  God's  name*"  ahe  said  to  her* 
self*  "what  can  this  mean  ?  Of  lata  be 
hasn't  had  one  hour's  quiet  rest  at 
night ;  nothin*  but  startin**  and  shout- 
in'  out*  and  lalkin*  about  murdher  an' 
murdherers!    What  can  it  mane:  fvr 
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W^  »o«  walktn' la  hw  sleep  ?  Father/' 
thm  mmL  **  70tt*r#  aaleep ;  go  back  to 
bW»  jott  had  beitber.** 

**  No  rm  aot  Mleep***  ho  replied ; 
'*  Tai  goia'  down  to  the  grave  here 
Wov»  oalitad  the  roclcs  down  in  Glen- 
dhab  vhara  tha  mordhered  man  la 
ijiahorMd." 

**  Aa'  what  hringe  yea  there  at  th» 
tiaMo'tkanij^t?" 

**  Hal  ha!  he  replied*  uttering  an 
caelamattoQ  of  oaotion  in  a  lowi  guard- 
ed vaioa— ^  what  bring*  me  ? — whithty 
hoald  joar  toBgae»  an*  I'll  tell  you*'* 

She  raally  b^gan  to  doubt  her  lensesy 
aetwithet ending  the  fact  of  hia  ejes 
bwBir  ihut* 

«•  Whiahl  joureelf;'  the  replied;  «<  I 
doa*l  waat  to  hear  anything  about  it ; 
I  hava  no  relish  for  sich  saicreta,  I'm 
readj  enough  with  my  own  hand,  es- 
pecially when  there's  a  weapon  in  it — 
reedier  than  ever  I'll  be  again ;  but  for 
all  that  I  don't  wish  to  hear  sich  sal- 
Are  TOtt  asleep  or  awake  ?'* 

**  Toi  awake*  of  ooorse»"  he  replied. 
^  ^  An'  why  are  your  eyes  shut  then  ? 
Yon're  frightful*  father*  to  look  at-* 


DO  corpse  aver  had  sich  a  face  as  you 
hate  I  yoor  heavy  brows  Is  knit  In 
neb  a  way«-ilst  as  if  you  were  in 
^geay— your  cheeks  is  so  white  too* 
aa*  year  nu^nth  is  down  at  the  corners* 
that  a  gboet— ay*  the  ghost  of  the 
auBdhered  man  himselJU— would  be 
agieeable  oompared  to  you.  Go  to 
be4  &ther*  if  you're  awake.*' 

To  all  this  he  made  no  reply*  but 
having  dressed  himself*  be  doliberate- 
Ij*  and  with  great  caution*  raised  the 
iatc^  and  proceeded  out  at  that  dis- 
aat  and  lonely  hour.  Sarah*  for  a 
tiasw  knew  not  how  to  act  She  had 
«IUn  heard  of  sleep-walking*  and  she 
fasfwd  aow*  that  It  she  awakened  him* 
hs  aight  imagine  she  had  heard  matters 
•hicb  ha  wished  no  ears  whatever  to 
hrars  ior  the  truth  was,  that  some 
vegae  soapicions  of  a  dreadful  nature 
M  latterly  entered  her  mind — suspi- 
nn%  «Imi  hia  broken  slumbers.^ 
kii  starts  and  freqiMWit  exclamations 
Mi^  sleeps  had  only  tended  tn  oon- 


*  I  will  watch  him*  at  aU  events*" 
«U  she^  to  herself*  "  and  see  that  he 
enaas  to  no  danger.**  She  according- 
\j  ihot  the  door  after  her*  and  fol- 
lewed  him  pretty  closely  into  the 
^sfp  gloom  oi  the  silent  and  solitary 
gitn.     With  cautious*  bat  steady  and 


unerring  steps*  he  proceeded  in  the 
direction  of  the  loneliest  spot  of  it* 
which  having  reached*  he  went  by  a 
narrow  and  untrodden  circuit — a  kind 
uf  broken*  but  natural  patb-wav — to 
the  identical  spot  where  the  body* 
which  Nelly  had  discovered,  lay. 

He  then  raised  bis  hand,  as  if  in 
caution*  and  whispered^***  Whisht  1 
here  is  where  the  murdhered  man's 
body  lies." 

''  I'll  not  do  it,"  said  Sarah*  «<  I'll 
not  do  it— it  would  be  mane  an'ungene- 
rous  to  az  him  a  question  that  might 
make  him  betray  himself.'* 

At  this  moment  the  moon*  which 
had  been  for  some  time  risen*  present- 
ed a  strange  and  alarming  aspect  She 
seemed  red  as  blood;  and  direct]? 
across  her  oentre  there  went  a  black 
bar — a  bar  so  ominously  and  intenselr 
black*  that  it  was  impossible  to  look 
upon  it  without  experiencing  some- 
thing like  what  one  might  be  supposed 
to  feel  in  the  presence  of  a  supernatu- 
ral appearance ;  or  at  the  performance 
of  some  magic  or  unnatural  rite*  where 
the  sorcerer*  by  the  wickedness  of  his 
spell*  forced  her*  as  it  were*  thus  to 
lend  a  dreadful  and  reluctant  sanction 
to  his  proceedings. 

Her  father*  however*  proceeded— 
"  av — who  murdhered  him*  my  lord  ? 
VVby*  my  .lord— hem — it  was— Condy 
Dalton*  an*  I  have  another  man  to 
prove  it  along  wid  myself — one  Rody 
Duncan;  now  Rody*  swear  strong-* 
swear  home ;  mind  yourself*  Rody.  * 

These  words  were  spoken  aside* 
precisely  as  one  would  address  them 
when  instructing  anv  person  to  give  a 
particular  line  of  evidence.  He  then 
stooped  down*  and  placins  hb  hand 
upon  the  srave  said*  as  if  he  were  ad- 
dressing the  dead  man— 

"  Ha — jou  sleep  cool  there*  you 
guilty  vilhan  I  an'  it  wasn't  my  fault 
that  the  unfaithful  an*  dishonest  sthrap 
that  you  got  that  for*  didn't  get  aa 
much  herself— there  vou  are*  an  youll 
tell  no  tales  at  all  events  1  You 
know*  Rody*"  he  proceeded,  "  it  was 
Dalton  that  murdhered  him— onind 
that— but  you're  a  coward  at  heart ; 
aa  for  myself  there's  nothing  troubles 
me  but  that  Tobaccy-Boz ;  but  you 
know  nothing  about  that^may  the 
devil  confound  me*  at  any  rate*  for 
not  de^troyin'  it  I  an*  that  ould  sthrap* 
Nolly,  suspects  Bomething-.>fur  she's 
always  ringin*  Providence  into  my  ears ; 
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but  if  I  had  that  box  destroyed,  Td 
disregard  Providence — if  there  is  a 
Providence." 

The  words  had  barely  proceeded 
out  of  his  lips,  when  a  peal  of  thunder, 
astonishingly  lou^*  broke,  as  it  were, 
over  their  very  heads,  having  been 
preceded  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  so 
bright,  that,  the  long,  well-defined  grave 
was  exposed,  in  all  its  lonely  horrors, 
to  Sarah's  eye. 

*'  That's  odd,  now,"  said  she,  *'  that  the 
thunder  should  come  as  he  said  them 
very  words ;  but  thank  God  that  it  was 
Dalton  that  did  the  deed,  for  if  it  was 
himself  he*d  not  keep  it  back  now,  when 
the  truth  would  be  sure  to  comeout." 

"  It  was  he,  my  lord,  and  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,"  proceeded  her  father, 
"  an'  my  conscience,  my  lord^  during 
all  this  long  time " 


He  here  muttered  something  which 
she  could  not  understand,  and  after 
stooping  down,  and  putting  his  hand 
upon  the  grave  a  second  time,  he  turn- 
ed about  and  retraced  his  steps  home. 
It  appeared,  however,  that  late  as  the 
hour  was,  there  were  other  persons 
abroad  as  well  as  themselves,  for 
Sarah  could  distinctly  hear  the  foot- 
steps of  several  persons  passing  along 
the  adjoining  road,  past  the  Grey 
Stone,  and  she  also  thoi^ht  that 
among  the  rest  might  be  distingmshed 
the  voice  of  Red  Rody  Duncan*  The 
Prophet  quietly  opened  the  door,  en- 
tered, as  usual,  and  went  to  bed; 
Sarah  having  also  retired  to  her  own 
little  sleeping  place,  lay  for  some  tim^ 
musing  deeply  over  die  incidents  of 
the  night. 


CHAPTER  X3L. — TUUDLTS — CONFESSION   OF   XUEDER. 


The  next  morning  opened  with  all 
the  dark  sultry  rain  and  black  cloudy 
drapery,  which  had,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  characterized  the  whole 
season.'  Indeed,  during  the  year  we 
are  describing,  it  was  well  known 
that  all  those  visible  signs  which  prog- 
nosticate any  particular  description 
of  weather,  had  altogether  lost  their 
significance.  If  a  fine  day  came  for 
instance,  which  indeed  was  a  rare 
case,  or  a  clear  and  beautiful  evening, 
it  WAS  but  natural  that  after  such  a 
dark  and  dreary  course  of  weather, 
the  heart  should  become  glad  and  full 
of  hope,  that  a  permanent  change  for 
the  better  was  about  to  take  place ; 
but  alas,  all  cheerful  hope  and  expec- 
tation were  in  vain.  The  morrow's 
sun  arose  as  before,  dim  and  gloomy, 
to  wade  along  his  dismal  and  wintry 
path,  without  one  glimpse  of  enliven- 
ing light  from  his  rising  to  his  set- 
ting. 

We  have  already  mentioned  slight- 
ly those  outrages,  to  which  the  dis- 
ease and  misery  that  scourged  the 
country  in  so  many  shapes  had 
driven  the  unfortunate  and  perishing 
multitudes.  Indeed,  if  there  be  any 
violation  of  the  law,  that  can  or 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  with  the 
most  lenient  consideration  and  for- 
bearance, by  the  executive  authori- 
ties, it  is  that  which  takes  place 
under  the  irresistible  pressure  of  fti* 


mine.  And  singular  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  no  less  true,  that  this  is  a 
subject  concerning  which  much  ig- 
norance prevulsy  not  only  through- 
out other  parts  of  the  empire,  but 
even  at  home  here  in  Ireland,  with 
ourselves.  Much  for  instance  is  said, 
and  has  been  said,  concerning  what 
are  termed  **  Years  of  Famine,"  but 
it  is  not  generally  known^  that  since 
the  introduction  of  the  potato  into 
this  country,  no  year  has  ever  pass- 
ed, which  in  some  remote  Io<Sifity 
or  other,  has  not  been  such  to  the  un- 
fortunate inhabitants.  The  climate 
of  Ireland  is  so  unsettled,  its  soil  so 
various  in  quality,  and  the  potato  so 
liable  to  injury  from  excess  of  either 
drought  or  mobture,  that  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  stating  the  startling 
fact  of  this  annual  Amine  as  one  we 
can  vouch  for,  upon  our  own  personal 
knowledge,  and  agunst  the  truth  of 
which  we  challenge  contradiction. 
Neither  does  an  autumn  pass  without 
a  complaint  peculiar  to  those  who 
feed  solely  upon  the  new  and  unripe 
potato,  and  which,  ever  since  m 
year  '32,  is  known  by  the  people  as 
the  potato  cholera.  With  these  cir- 
cumstances the  legislature  ought  to 
be  acquainted,  inasmuch  -«b  they  are 
calamities  that  will  desolate  and  afflict 
the  country,  so  long  as  the  potato 
is  permitted  to  be,  as  it  unfortunately 
is,  the  staple  food  of  the  people*  Thi^ 
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«e  w  vth^^eU  tncoDMqaeoce  of  that 
htu  to  piodical  rtcwreocesof  dearth 
and  dbt— a,  b  wall  known  and  ad- 
•ittad;  hut  thai  «wry  MOfoa  briogi 
iu  partial  looarga  of  both  these  eviU 
to  varioat  remote  and  nefflected  dis- 
triett  in  Ireland*  has  not  beeD«  what 
it  ewhl  long  since  to  ha?e  been» 
sa  adnowle^ped  and  established  fact 
lo  the  lanatorj  statistics  of  the  coun- 
try. Indeed*  one  would  imagine, 
tiMl  after  the  many  terrible  viAita- 
tieoi  which  we  hate  had  from  desti- 
talien  nod  pcslilenoe»  a  legislature 
iiaerrely  aniioos  for  the  health  and 
eenfcrt  of  the  people*  would  have 
dmHed  iteelf*  in  some  reasonable 
■easare*  to  the  homane  considers 
tioo  of  aych  proper  sumptuarr  and 
uaatorj  enactments*  as  would  have 
provided  not  onlj  against  the  recur- 
rtoer  of  these  evils*  but  for  a  more 
M%hteoed  system  of  public  health 
sad  rleenlinest*  and  a  better  and  more 
cemlbrtable  provision  of  food  for  the 
iadifsot  and  poor.  As  it  is  at  pre- 
•sat*  proTtaion  dealers  of  all  kinds* 
■sal  meggers*  forestallers*  botchers* 
faiksrs*  and  huzters*  combine  toge- 
iksr*  and  sostain  such  a  general 
■saopolj  in  food*  m  is  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  all  law  and  hu- 
■sai^*  and  constitutes  a  kind  of  ar* 
tiAeial  &miiM  in  the  oonotrj;  and 
MTslj  theae  circomstances  ought  not 
to  be  permitlad*  ao  long  as  we  have 
s  deUheratiTa  legislature*  whose  dntv 
N  is  to  watch  and  guard  the  health 
sad  morale  of  the  people. 

Al  the  present  period  of  our  nar* 
nAf%  and  aspecially  on  the  gloom/ 
foOowiog  the  Prophet's  un- 
visit  to  the  grave  of  the 
man^  the  popular  outrages 
ksd  risen  to  an  alarming  height  Up 
to  the  present  time  occasional  out- 
Weslii*  bj  onaU  and  detached  groups 
qfimiikhmli,  had  taken  place  at  night 
«r  beftve  dawn,  and  rather  in  a  timid  or 
'Mve  manner*  than  with  the  reckless- 
•sss  of  men  who  assemble  in  large 
cvwrds  mm!  set  both  law  and  all  oon- 
■sfaeaece  at  open  defiance.  Now, 
Wvever*  destitation  and  disease  had 
*iea|ht  such  woeful  work  among 
<W  gvnstal  popolattonf  that  it  was 
Mealt  lo  know  where  or  how  to  pre- 
MriW  bounds  to  the  impetuous  resent- 
■sai  with  which  thej  ezpressed  them- 
>i^  against  those  who  held  over 
hrff  quantities  of  food  in  order  to 


procure  high  prices.  At  this  moment 
the  country*  with  its  waste*  unreapod 
crops,  lying  in  a  state  of  plashy  and 
fermenting  ruin*  and  its  desolate  and 
wintrv  aspect*  was  in  frightful  keep- 
ing  with  the  appearance  of  the  people 
when  thuscongrregated  together.  We 
can  only  say*  that  the  famine  crowds 
of  that  awful  year  should  have  been  seen 
in  order  to  be  understood  and  felt.  The 
whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  dull 
but  frantic  tumult*  and  the  wild  crowds 
as  they  came  and  went  in  the  perpe- 
tration of  their  melancholy  outrages, 
were  worn .  down  by  such  startling 
evidences  of  general  poverty  and  suf- 
fering* as  were  enough  to  fill  the 
heart  with  fear  as  well  as  pity,  even 
to  look  upon.  Their  cadaverous  and 
emaeiatea  aspects  had  something  in 
them  so  wild  and  wolfish,  and  the  fire 
of  famine  biased  so  savagely  in  their 
hollow  eyes*  that  many  of  them  look- 
ed like  creatures  changed  from  their 
very  humanity  by  some  judicial 
plague*  that  had  been  sent  down  from 
heaven  to  punish  and  desolate  the 
land.  And  m  truth  there  is  no  doubt 
whatsoever*  that  the  intensity  of  their 
suflferings,  and  the  natural  pamc  which 
was  occasioned  by  the  united  ravages 
of  disease  and  famine,  had  weakened 
the  powers  of  their  understanding,  and 
impressed  upon  their  bearing  and  fea- 
tures an  expression  which  seemed  part- 
Iv  the  wild  excitement  of  temporary 
frenxy*  and  partly  the  dull*  hopeless 
apathy  of  fatuity — a  state  to  which  it 
is  well  known  that  misery*  sickness* 
and  hunger*  all  together,  had  brought 
down  the  strong  intellect  and  reason 
of  the  wretched  and  ^mishing  mul- 
titudes. Nor  was  this  state  of  feeling 
confined  to  those  who  were  goaded  by 
the  frightful  sufferings  that  prevaile<l. 
On  the  contrary,  thousands  became 
victims  of  a  quick  and  powerful  c  n- 
tagion  which  spread  the  insane  sp«rit 
of  violence  at  a  rapid  rate,  aflfct- 
ing  many  during  the  course  of  the  day* 
who  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning  had 
not  partaken  of  its  influence.  To  no 
other  principle  than  this  can  we 
attribute  the  wanton  and  irrational  out- 
rages of  many  of  the  people.  Every 
one  acquainted  with  such  awful  visita- 
tions must  know  that  their  terrific  rea- 
lities cause  them,  by  wild  ioflaencesthat 
run  through  whole  masses,  to  forget 
all  the  decencies  and  restraints  of  or- 
dinary life,  until  fear  and  shame,  and 
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the  becoming  respect  for  order,  all  of 
which  constitute  the  moral  safety  of 
society — are  thrown  aside  or  resolved 
into  the  great  tyrannical  instinct  of 
self'preservationy  which,  when  thus 
stimulated,  becomes  what  may  be  term- 
ed the  insanity  ofdesolation.  We  know 
that  the  most  savage  animals  as  well 
as  the  most  timid  will,  when  impelled 
by  its  ravenous  clamours,  alike  for- 
get every  other  appetite  but  that  which 
is  necessary  for  the  sustainroent  of 
life.  Urged  by  it  alone  they  will 
sometimes  approach  and  assail  the 
habitations  of  man,  and,  in  the  fury 
of  the  moment,  expose  themselves  to 
his  power,  and  dare  his  resentment,— 
just  as  a  famine  mob  will  do,  when  urg- 
gcd  by  the  same  instinct,  in  a  year  of 
scarcity. 

There  is  no  beast,  however,  in  the 
deepest  jungle  of  Africa  itself,  so  wild, 
savage,  and  ferocious,  as  a  human  mob, 
when  left  to  its  own  blind  and  head- 
long impulses.  On  the  morning  in 
question,  the  whole  country  was  pour* 
ing  forth  its  famished  hordes  to  inter- 
cept meal-carts  and  provision  vehicles 
of  all  descriptions,  on  their  way  to  mar- 
ket, or  to  the  next  seaport  for  ship- 
ment ;  or  to  attack  the  granaries  of 
contractorsor  provision-dealers,  and  all 
who,  having  food  in  large  quantities, 
refused  to  give  it  gratif,  or  at  a  nomi- 
nal price,  to  the  poor.  Carts  and  cars, 
therefore,  mostly  the  property  of  un- 
offending  persons,  were  stopped  on 
the  highways,  there  broken,  and  the 
food  which  they  carried  openly  taken 
away,  and,  in  case  of  resistance,  those 
who  had  charge  of  them  were  severely 
beaten.  Mills  were  also  attacked  and 
pillaged,  and  in  manv  instances  large 
quantities  of  flour  and  grain  not  only 
carried  off,  but  wantonly  and  wick* 
edly  strown  about  the  streets  and 
destroyed. 

In  all  these  acts  of  violence  there 
was  very  little  shouting ;  the  fact  be- 
ing that  the  wretched  people  were  not 
able  to  shout,  unless  on  rare  occasions; 
and  sooth  to  say,  their  vociferations 
were  then  but  a  faint  and  feeble  echo 
of  the  noisy  tumults  which  in  general 
characterize  the  proceedings  of  excited 
and  angry  crowds.  Truly,  these  piti- 
able gatherings  had  their  own  peeolia- 
rities  of  misery.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pillage^  individuals  of 
every  age,  sex,  and  condition — so  far 
as  condition  can  be  applied  to  the 


lower  classes — might  be  seen  bdaod 
ditches,  in  remote  nooks — ^in  porches 
of  houses,  and   many  on  the  open 
highways  and  streets,  teting,  or  rs- 
ther  gobbling  up  raw  floor,  or  oat- 
meal ;  others,  more  fortnnale,  nere 
tearing  and  devouring  bread,  with  s 
furv,  to  which  only  the  unnatural  ap* 
petitcs  of  so  many  fomished  maniacs 
colli d  be  compared.     As  might  be  ex- 
pected, most  of  these  inconsiderate 
acts  of  license  were  punished  by  the 
consequences   which   followed  them. 
Sickness  of  various  descriptions,  giddi- 
ness, retchings,  fainting  fits,  convul- 
sions, and  in  some  cases,  death  itself, 
were  induced  by  this  wolfish  and  frigh^ 
All  gluttonv  on  the  part  of  the  starving 
people.     Others,  however,  who  pos- 
sessed more  sense,  and  maintained  a 
greater  restraint  over    their  indivi- 
dual sufferings,  might  be  seen  in  all 
directions,  hurrving  home,  loaded  with 
provisions  of  the  most  portable  d«s 
scription,  under  which  they  totterrd 
and  panted,  and  sometimea  Ml  ut- 
terly prostrate  from    recent  ilhiesii 
or   the    mere    exhaustion    of  want. 
Aged  people,  grey  haired  old  men. 
and  old  women  bent  with  age,  exhi- 
bited a  wild  and  excited  alacrity  that 
was  grievous  to  witness,  whilst  hirp- 
iing  homewards — if  they  had  a  botnf* 
or  if  not,  to  the  first  friendly  shehrr 
they  could  eet — a  kind  of  dim  exult- 
ing joy  feebly  biasing  in  their  heavy 
eyes,  and  a  wild  sense  of  unexpected 
good  fortune  working  in  unnatorol 
play  upon  the  muscles  of  tbc4r  wrin- 
kled and  miserable  fibcea.    The  ghastly 
impressions  of  famine,  however,  werr 
not  confined  to  those  who  oompoeed 
the  crowds.     Even  the  cbildren  wert 
little  living  skeletons,  wao  and  yellow, 
with  a  spirit  of  pain  and  euflertr.!; 
legible  upon  their  fieshleta  but  inno- 
cent features  ;  whilst  the  Tery  do|r9* 
as  WAS  well  observed,  were  not  able 
to  bark,  unless  they  stood  against  a 
wall,  for,  indeed,  such  of  them  as  sor^ 
vived,   were  nothing   but   riba   and 
skin.      At  all  events,  they  assisted  in 
making  up  the  terrible  pieture  of  ge- 
neral misery  which  the  eooncry  ii^ 
large  presented.    Both  dav  and  mfhU 
but  at  night  especially,  their  hun^ 
bowlings  could  be    heard  over   il)«* 
country,  or  mingling  with  the  wailinir* 
which  the  people  were  in  the  habit 
of  pouring  over  those  whom  the  tm 
rible  typhus  was  sweeping  away  eith 
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•arh  wide    «nd  inditcriminating  fa-      the  taffertngs  of  these  anhappy  crowdst 

talilj.  before  they  had  been  driven  to  these  acts 

Oar  readers  may  now  perceive^  that      of  violence^  were  almost  beyond  belief.^ 


*  It  U  as  wrll  to  f  tAfo  here  that  the  season  described  In  this  tale  is  the  dreadful 
aadflirlaiiclioly  on«»  of  1817 ;  and  we  may  add,  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  charge  of 
haviajf  ria|;gv*rated  the  almost  incredible  sufferings  of  the  people  in  that  year,  we 
liAvr  fttadtoii^ly  kept  oor  dcxrriptions  of  them  within  the  limits  of  truth.  Doctor 
( <'rn;;«n«  in  h'i^  able  and  Tcry  seasonable  pamphlet  **  On  Fetkr  and  Famimb  aa 
i*4r»i  AWD  ErracT  in  Ikkland* — a  pamphlet,  by  the  way,  which  has  been  the 
•araa*  of  cooveylng  mof  t  important  truths  to  statesmen,  and  which  ought  to  be 
l-i6kad  on  a*  a  great  public  benefit— has  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  tho  gloomy  pie- 
Carta  1  was  forced  to  draw.    Here  follow  an  extract  or  two: — 

**  k  U  •rarcely  nccenutrv  to  call  to  recollection  tho  summer  of  161 C,  cold  and 
«ef  — com  uncut  in  November,  or  rotting  in  the  sheaves  on  the  ground ;  potatoes 
a«*t  ripen^  (and  when  unripe  there  cannot  be  worHe  food),  containing  more  water 
Uiaa  notriment ;  straw  at  such  an  extravagant  price  as  to  render  the  obtaining  of  it 
for  brddiug  almost  imposMble,  and  when  procured,  retaining  from  its  half-fermented 
•taie  so  much  moisture,  that  the  use  was,  perhaps,  worse  Uian  the  want  of  it.  The 
Mser  agent  that  destroyed  tho  harvest  spoiled  ttie  turf.  Seldom  had  such  a  mul- 
tipUcaiioo  of  evils  come  to;;ether.  In  some  of  the  former  years,  although  food  and 
Wddtag  were  deficient,  the  portion  saved  was  of  good  quality,  and  fuel  was  not 
waaling  ;  bat  in  1816  every  comfort  that  might  have  compensated  for  partial  want 
was  a^«ot.  This  description  applies  to  the  two  years  of  1616  aiid  1617.  In 
midsnmaer  of  1617,  the  biaxe  of  revcr  was  over  the  entire  country.  It  had  burst 
f'.«th  almost  in  a  thousand  different  points.  >Vithin  tho  short  space  of  a  month, 
ia  the  taamer  of  1817,  the  epidemic  sprung  forth  in  Tramore,  Youghal,  Kinsale, 
Tralee.  and  Oonmel,  in  C^rrick-on-Suir,  Roscrca,  Ballina,  CasUebar,  Belfast, 
Armigb,  Omagh,  Londonderry,  Monastereven,  Tullamore,  and  Slane.  This  si- 
■altiiitotts  brrak-ottt  shows  that  there  must  have  been  some  universal  canse.** 
AcaM:_ 

**  The  poor  were  deprived  of  employment,  and  were  driven  fW>m  the  doors  where 
bftoe  they  had  always  received  relief,'  lest  they  should  introduce  disease  with  them. 
TkUp  destitntion  and  fever  continued  in  a  vicious  circle,  each  impelline  the  other, 
while  want  of  presence  of  mind  ai^g^avated  a  thousandfold  the  terrible  infliction. 
O'tJbe  miseries  that  attend  a  visitation  of  epidemic  fever,  few  can  form  a  coneep- 
tiea.  The  mere  relation  ofihe  scenes  that  occurred  in  the  country,  even  in  one  of 
lU  last  visitations,  makes  ono  shudder  in  reading  them.  As  Barker  and  Chcyno 
nhsiiit  in  their  Report,  '  a  volume  roi;;ht  be  filled  with  instances  of  the  distress 
eccasinoed  by  the  visitation  of  fever  in  1817.* 

**  *  On  tho  road  leading  from  Cork,  within  a  mile  of  the  town  (Kantnrk),  I  visited 
a  woman  labouring  under  typhus ;  on  her  left  lay  a  child  very  ill,  at  tho  foot  of  the 
bed  another  child  just  able  to  crawl  about,  and  on  her  right  the  corpse  of  a  third 
thiU  wbo  had  died  two  days  pre vionsly*  which  the  unhappy  mother  could  not  get 
r*«a«od.*^X«acr/hiMi  Dr.  O'Lcary,  jCaHiurk, 

**  *  Ellm  Fagan,  a  young  woman,  whose  husband  was  obliged,  in  order  to  seek 
mployaicnt,  to  leave  her  almost  destitute  in  a  miserable  cabin,  with  ihr<v  rhiUlron, 
KST*  the  shelter  of  her  roof  to  a  poor  beggar  who  had  fever.  8he  herneif  caught 
tke  liiwsis,  and  from  tho  terror  created  in  the  neighhourhood,  was,  with  her  three 
ehddreo,  desertiMi,  except  that  some  person  left  a  little  water  and  milk  at  the  win- 
der for  the  children,  one  about  four,  the  other  about  three  years  old,  and  the 
«(Wr  an  infant  at  her  breast.  In  this  way  she  continued  for  a  week,  when  a  neigh- 
koar  sent  her  a  loaf  of  bread,  wbicli  was  left  in  the  window.  Four  days  after  this 
hr  grww  naea^y  about  her,  and  one  night  having  prepared  some  tea  and  bread,  ho 
wt  off  to  bar  relief.     When  he  arrivc<l,  tho  followin;;  scene  presented  itself:  in  the 


lay  the  loaf,  where  it  had  been  depOHited  four  days  previously ;  in  one 

of  toe  c^rin,  on  a  little  straw,  without  covering  of  any  kind,  lay  the  wretched 

r  actually  dying,  and  her  infant  dead  by  her  side  for  the  want  of  that  suste- 

which  she  had  not  to  give ;  on  the  Hoor  lay  the  chiMreo,  to  all  appearance, 

also  of  cold  and  hunger.     At  first  they  refused  to  take  anything,  and  he  had 

to  pvvr  a  little  liquid  down  their  throats ;  with  the  cautious  adminihtration  of  food 

thr^  gradually  recovered.     The  woman  expired  before  the  visitor  quitted  tho 

hc^jr — Letter ^fom  Dr.  Macartnei/^  Monirae. 
*•  •  A  man.  his  wife  and  two  childreu  lay  to;;cther  in  fever.    The  man  die*l  in  the 

''*Cht ;  hb  wife,  nearly  convalenccnt,  wa<*  so  tiirilicd  with  his  rvrp:»e  in  the  bame 
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At  an  earlier  period  of  the  8pason» 
when  the  potatoes  could  not  jet  be 
dugi  miserable  women  might  be  seen 
early  in  the  morning,  and^  in  fact* 
durmg  all  hours  of  the  day,  gathering 
weeds  of  variouH  descriptions,  in  order 
to  sustain  life  ;  and  happy  were  they 
who  could  procure  a  few  handfuls  of 
young  nettles,  chicken  weed,  Borrell^ 
preshaghf  buglass,  or  sea-weed,  to 
bring  home  as  food,  either  for  them, 
selves  or  their  unfortunate  children. 
Others,  again,  were  glad  to  creep  or 
totter  to  stock-farms,  at  great  distances 
across  the  country,  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  procure  a  portion  of 
blood,  which,  on  such  melancholy  oc- 
casions, is  taken  from  the  heifers  and 
bullocks  that  graze  there,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  miserable  poor  from  pe- 
rishing by  actual  starvation  and  death. 
Alas,  little  do  our  English  neigh- 
bours know  or  dream  of  the  horrors 
which  attend  a  year  of  severe  famine 
in  this  unhappy  country.  The  crowds 
which  kept  perpetual  and  incesaant 
siege  to  the  houses  of  wealthy,  and  even 
of  struggling  small  farmers,  were  such 
as  scarcely  any  pen  could  describe. 
Neither  can  we  render  any  thing  like 
adequate  justice  to  the  benevolence 
and  charity — nay,  we  ought  to  say, 
the  generosity  and  magnanimity  of 
this  and  the  middle  classes  in  general. 
In  no  country  on  earth  could  such 
noble  instances  of  self-denial  and  sub- 
lime humanity  be  witnessed.  It  has 
happened  in  thousands  of  instances, 
that  the  last  miserable  morsel,  the 


last  mouthful    of  nourishing  liqpd, 
'  the  last  potato,  or  the  last   sixpence, 
has  been  divided  with  wretched  ind 
desolate  beings  who  required  U  inorr, 
and  this,  too,  by  peraont  who,  wbn. 
that  was  gone,  knew  not  to  what  quar- 
ter they  could  turn  with  a  hope  of 
replacing  for  themselves  that  wbic^ 
they  had  just  shared  in  a  spirit  el  md) 
genuine  and  exalted  piety. 

It  was  to  such  a  state  of  ffeneral 
tumult  that  the  Prophet  and  nis  fa- 
mily arose  on  the  morning  of  the  fol- 
lowing day.  As  usual,  he  was  giim  ind 
sullen,  but  on  this  occasion  his  faee  hsd 
a  pallid  and  sunken  look  io  it,  which 
apparently  added  at  least  ten  years  to 
his  age.  There  was  little  spoken,  ami 
after  breakfast  he  prepared  to  go  out 
Sarah,  during  the  whole  momiog, 
watched  his  looks,  and  paid  a  marked 
attention  to  every  thing  he  said.  Ht 
appeared,  however,  to  be  atttrly  un- 
conscious of  the  previous  night's  ad- 
venture, a  fact  which  bis  daugbtrr 
easily  perceived,  and  which  oocaaontd 
her  to  feel  a  kind  of  vague  eompassioo 
for  him,  in  consequence  of  the  advan- 
tage it  might  give  to  Nelly  over  him : 
for  of  late  she  began  to  participate  in 
her  father's  fears  and  suspicions  of  that 
stubborn  but  superstitious  peraooage. 

"  Father,'*  said  she,  as  he  was  about 
to  go  out,  "  is  it  fair  to  ask  where  yoo 
are  goin*  ?" 

"  It's  neither  fair  nor  foul,**  he  re- 
plied ;  **  but  if  it's  any  satisfaction  to 
you  to  know,  I  won't  tell  you.** 

**  Have  you  any  objection,  then,  that 


bed  with  her,  that  she  relapsed,  and  died  m  two  days  alter ;  the  children  recovered 
from  fever,  but  the  eldest  of  them  lost  his  reason  by  the  fright.  Many  uthcr 
wretched  scenes  have  I  witnessed,  which  would  be  too  tedious  to  relate.*-— Ber^rr 
and  Cheyne'B  lUporL 

**  I  know  not  of  any  visitation  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  epidemic  fever;  it  is  wor*« 
than  pla^e,  for  it  lasts  through  all  seasons.  Cholera  may  seem  more  frightful, 
but  it  is  m  realitjf  less  destructive — it  terminates  rapidly  m  death,  or  in  as  rapid 
recovery ;  its  visitation,  too,  is  short,  and  it  leaves  those  who  recover  nninpsirrd 
in  health  and  strength.  Civil  war,  were  it  not  for  its  crimes,  would  be,  as  far  a* 
regards  the  welfare  of  a  country,  a  visitation  less  to  be  dreaded  than  epidemic 
fever. 

•  ••••••• 

"  It  is  not  oossible,  then,  to  form  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  sufferings  o^e  mil- 
ium and  a  hoi/ of  people  in  these  countries,  in  their  convalescence  from  fever.  d«*- 
prived  of,  not  only  the  comforts,  but  even  the  necessaries  of  life,  with  scanty  food, 
and  fuel,  and  covering,  only  rising  from  fever  to  slowly  fall  victims  to  those  nam** 
rous  chronic  diseases  that  are  sure  to  seise  upon  enfeebled  eonstitutioos.  Death 
would  be  to  many  a  more  merciful  dispensation  than  such  recovery/* — Famutf  «"^ 
Fever,  as  Cause  and  Effect  in  Ireland,  ^'c.  ^c.  By  D.  J.  CoaaioAN,  E»q.,  M-l>.. 
M.R.C.8.E.     Dublin  :  J.  Fannin  and  Co.,  (Sraflou^trei't. 
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I  ikoald  wtSk  a  piece  of  the  way  with 


«•  Q 


**  Not  if  70Q  have  come  to  your 
•mtfft  at  yon  ought*  about  what  I 
:  Ji/ittooed  to  you." 

*  I  have  toinethtiig  to  say  to  you/' 
•be  r^iedt  wHbout  noticing  the  allu* 
BOO  he  had  made;  ** something  that 
T  .a  ought  to  know.** 

**  Ad'  why  not  mention  it  where  we 


ATT 


*•  lUcaiae  I  don't  wish  her  there  to 
»•>«•  it.** 

"  Thank  yott»  ma'am***  replied  Nelly ; 
**  1  frfi  yoor  kindness — an'  dear  me» 
«Ut  a  sight  of  wisdom  I'll  lose  hy 
K»<n'  kep*  nut  o'  the  saicret — saicret, 

•  *.ftd  !  A  fig  for  yourself  an'  your 
t^'-ret;  maybe  I  have  my  saicret  as 
«'  las  von.'* 

-  wAl,  then/'  replied  Sarah,  « if 
^  '0  have^  do  you  keep  yours  as  111 
i*tf  oune*  and  then  we'll  be  aiquil. 
Uoe,  UniigT,  for  I  must  go  from 
ba«,  too.  Indeed,  I  think  this  is 
*;«  last  day  I'll  be  with  either  of  you 
i-r  tome  time— maybe  ever." 

"What  do  jou  mane?"  said  the 
f«tbfr. 

"  Hut  r  said  the  mother,  **  what  a 
rxat  yoQ  are  I  Charlev  Hanlon,  to 
^  core ;  I  suppose  she'll  run  off  wid 
t.a.    Ok,  thin  God  pitv  him,  or  any 

ttt  that's  doomed  to  be  blisthered  wid 


Ssrah  flashed  like  lightning,  and  her 
friac  began  to  work  with  that  extra- 
irlasry  energy  which  always  accom* 
paied  the  manifestation  of  her  resent- 
Mat 

"Yon  wiU»*  said  she,  approaching 
tbc  other — '"yon  will,  after  your  es- 
9f$  ike  other  dav ;  yoo — no,  ah  I  no 
«- 1  won't  now ;  I  forgot  myself.  Come, 
^ktbv^oome,  oome ;  my  last  quarrel 
vitk  her  is  over.** 

**  Ay,"  returned  Nelly,  as  they  went 
^t«  **  there  you  go,  an*  a  sweet  pair 
«■«  are-4aiher  and  daughter  1" 

"  Now,  ^ther,"  resumed  Sarah,  af- 
<«T  thrv  had  got  out  of  bearing,  "will 
V«  tell  me  if  you  slep  well  last 
f-vftt  **• 

"  Wliv  do  youax  ?'*  he  replied ; «« to 
Wiartidid.'' 

"  1  lell  yon  why  I  as,"  she  answered ; 
"  ^  ;e«  know  that  you  went  last  night 
*-«  the  middle  of  the  night — to  the 
^vilbtred  man's  grave,  in  the  glen 

It  is  inpoioible  to  express  the  look 


of  astonishment  and  dismay  which  he 
turned  upon  her  at  these  words. 

"  Sarak  t"  said  be,  sternly  ;  but  she 
interrupted  him. 

«<  It's  thrutb/*  said  she  ;  "  an*  1 
went  with  you." 

<'  What  are  you  spakin*  about  ?     Me 
go  out,  an'  not  know  it !     Nonsense  I" 
"  You  went  in  your  sleep,"  she  re- 
joined. 

*'  Did   I  spake  ?"  said  he,  with  a 
bUnk  and  ghastly  look. 
"  You  did." 

'*  What,  what— tell  me— eh  ?  What 
did  I  say  ?" 

"  You  talked  a  good  deal,  an'  said 
that  it  was  Condy  Diilton  that  raur- 
dhered  him,  and  that  you  had  Red 
Rody  to  prove  it." 

"  That  was  what  I  said  ?— eh,  Sa- 
rah?" 

'«  That's  what  yon  said,  an'  I  thought 
it  was  only  right  to  tell  you." 

*'  It  was  right,  Sarah ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  at  the  peril  of  your  life, 
never  folly  me  there  again.  Of  coorse 
you  know  now  that  Sullivan's  buried 
there," 

«'  I  do,"  said  she ;  *'  but  that's  no 
great  comfort,  although  it  is  to  know 
that  you  didn't  murdher  him.     At  any 
rate,  father,  remember  what  I  tould 
you  about  Condy  Dalton.     Lave  him 
to  God ;    an'  jiet  that  you  may  feel 
what  you  ought  to  feel  on  the  subject, 
suppose  you  were    in    his    situation 
— suppose  for  a  minute  that  it   was 
yourself  that  murdhered  him — then 
ask,  would  you  like  to  be  dragged  out 
from  us  and  hanged,  in  your  ould  age, 
like  a  do^ — a  disgrace  to  all  belongin* 
to  vou.    Father,  I'll  believe  that  Condy 
Dalton  murdhered  him,  when  I  hear 
it  from  bis  own  lips,  but  not  till  then. 
Now  good  bye.     You  won't  find  me  at 
home  when  you  come  back,  I  think." 
••  Why,  where  are  you  goin'  ?" 
*'  There's  plenty  for  me  to  do,"  she 
replied  ;  '*  there's  the  sick  an'  the  dyin' 
on  all  hands  about  me,  an'  it's  a  shame 
fur  any  one  that  has  a  heart  in  their 
body,  to  see  their  fellow-creatures  gas- 
pin'  for  want  of  a  dhrop  of  cow  Id  wa- 
ther  to  wet  thrir  lips,  or  a  hand  to 
turn  them  where  they  lie.  Think  of  how 
many  poor  sthrangers  is  lyin'  in  ditches 
an'  in  barns,  an'  in  outhouses,  without 
a  livin'bein'a'most  to  look  to  them,  or 
reach  them  any  single  thing  they  want ; 
no,  not  even  to  bring  the  priest  to 
them,  that  they  might  die  reconciled 
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to  the  Almighty.  Isn't  it  a  shame* 
then,  for  me,  an'  th^  likes  o'  me,  that 
has  health  an*  streng^h>  an*  nothin'  to 
do,  to  see  my  fellow-creatures  dyin'  on 
all  hands  ahout  me,  for  want  of  the 
very  assistance  that  I  can  afford  them. 
At  any  rate,  I  wouldn't  live  in  the 
hoQse  with  that  woman,  an'  you  know 
that,  an*  that  I  oughtn't." 

"  But  aren't  you  afeard  of  catchin' 
this  terrible  faver,  that's  takin'  away 
so  many,  if  you  go  among  them  ?" 

Afeard  T  she  replied  ;  *'  no,  father, 
I  feel  no  fei^r  either  of  that  or  anything 
else.  If  I  die^  I  lave  a  world  that  I 
never  had  much  happiness  in^  an'  I 
know  that  I'll  never  be  happy  again  in 
it.  What  then  have  I  to  fear  from 
death  ?  Any  change  for  me  roust  now 
be  for  the  betther  ;  at  all  events  it  can 
hardly  be  for  the  worse.  No — my 
happiness  is  gone." 

'<  What  in  heaven's  name  is  the  mat- 
ther  with  you  ?"  asked  her  father  ; 
**  an'  what  brings  the  big  tears  into 
your  eyes  that  way  ?" 

**  Good  bye,"  said  she ;  and  as  she 
spoke,  a  melancholy  smile — at  once  sad 
and  brilliant — ^irradiated  her  features. 
**  It*8  not  likelyi  father,  that  ever  you'll 
see  me  under  your  roof  again.  For- 
give me  all  my  follies  now,  maybe 
it's  the  last  time  ever  you'll  have  an 
opportunity." 

*'  Tut,  you  foolish  girl ;  go  in  out  o' 
this  I  say  ;  it's  enough  to  sicken  one  to 
hear  the  like  o*  you  spake  that  way — 
sich  stuff  !*' 

She  stood,  and  looked  at  him  for  a 
moment,  and  the  light  of  her  smile 
gradually  deepened,  or  jrather  faded 
away,  until  nothing  remained  but  a 
face  of  exquisite  beauty,  deeply  sha- 
dowed by  anxiety  and  distress. 

The  Prophet  pursued  his  way  to 
Diok  o'  the  Grange's,  whither,  indeed, 
he  was  bent ;  and  Sarah,  having  looked 
after  him  for  a  moment  with  a  troubled 
face,  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  old 
Dal  ton's,  with  the  sufferings  and  piti- 
able  circamstancet  of  whose  family  she 
was  already  but  too  well  acquainted. 
Her  journey  across  the  country  pre- 
sented her  with  little  else  than  records 
of  death,  suffering*  and  out  rage.  A  long 
the  roads  the  funerals  were  so  frequent, 
that,  in  general^  they  excited  no  parti- 
cular notice.  Tliey  could,  in  fact, 
scarcely  be  termed  funerals*  inasmuch 
as  they  were  now  nothing  more  than 
squalid  and  meagre- looking  knots  of 


those  who  were  immediately  reUt«d  to 
the  deceased,  hurrying  onwsrd,  vhh 
reckless  speed  and  disturbed  looks,  tu 
the  churchyard,  where  their  mrlir^ 
choly  burthen  was  hastily  covere'l  'jp 
with  scarcely  any  exhibition  of  t'r.t 
simple  and  affecting  decorum,  or  «•{ 
those    sacred    and    natural    lorrnvs 
which  in  other  circumstances  thn  • 
their  tender  but  solemn  light  over  t  . 
last  offices  of  death*     As  she  vest 
along,  new  and  more  startling  ohjtt  \* 
of  distress  attracted  her  notice,    b 
dry  and  sheltered  places  she  ulncrr,  i 
little  temporary  sheds»  which*  in  <^  - 
sequence  of  the  dreadful  panic  «K  i 
always  accompanies   an   epidemic  ia 
Ireland,  had,  to  a  timid  imaginatlir., 
something   fearful  about  them,  e*;- 
cially  when  it  is  considered  thatdeatb  &- 1 
contagion  were  then  at  workin  ^i-n   -i 
such  terrible  shapes.     To  Sarah,  h««- 
ever,  they  had  no  terrors  ;  so  far  fn*'- 
that*  a  great  portion  of  the  day  %i> 
spent  by  her  in  relieving  thetr  wrfttb- 
ed,  and,  in  many  cases,  dying  inmst-«. 
as  well  as  she  could.      She  brotc-'t 
them  water*  lit  ffres  for  them*  fixeu  ^i* 
their  sheds,  and  even  begged  aid  t'>r 
them  from  the  neighbourt  aroond,  sf  i« 
as  far  as  she  could*  did  every  thr  { 
to  ease  their  pain*  or  smcMtbe  their  U.< 
moments   by  the   consdatioo  of  brr 
sympathy.     If  she  met  a  family  oa  tb' 
highway*  worn  with  either  tltIH^»  or 
fatigue — perhaps  an  unhappy  motl)**'* 
surrounded  by  a  helpless  brood,  bf  ar* 
ing,  or  rather  tottering  under  ac-i 
pie  of  sick  children*  who  were  nn«^  ' 
to    walk — she    herself*   perhaps  ^~ 
ill*  as  was  oOen  the  case — she  «ou  i 
instantly  take  one  of  tbem  out  of  tb* 
poor  creature's  arms*  and  carry  it  i* 
her  own  as  far  as  she  happened  to  v 
in  that  direction*  utterly  earele^  •  ■ 
contagion,  or  all  other  conseqoeoct*. 

In  this  way  was  she  engaged  to*^'^ -* 
evening,  when  at  a  turn  of  the  r  •!  ^ 
she  was  met  by  a  hum  crowd  of  r^. 
rioters*  beaded  by  Red  Rody,  To" 
Dalton*  and  many  others  in  the  pan** 
who  were  remarkable  only  for  a  t*  ->- 
dency  to  rufiianiBm  and  outrage;  f<r 
we  may  remark  here*  that  on  oeca»  >r.i 
such  as  we  are  deseribiog,  Kisp^'* 
rally  those  who  have  suffered  le*?'* 
and  have  but  little  or  nothing  to  ««■:»' 
plain  of,  that  lead  the  misguided  ah  i 
thoughtless  people  into  crime,  and  ul- 
timately into  punishment. 

The   change*  that  had  come   •^'  - 
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■in^  l^alUm   wit4  fri^litful ;  ho  waa 

••t  half  hi»  fomicr  size ;  hU  rlothes 

•  r-  m>w  in  ra;;* — his  hat  witlK»tit  a 

-  «n~JiL«  ln'Anl  prrtwn — his  lace  half 

.  K  with  (lirt~An<l  hU  ^  hole  ii^iH^ct 
4'i  i  a;i|irjU9xict*  that  of  9ome  iuj;<creant 

*  «l«i«ii  it  wa^  tlifficnlt  to  sav  whether 
L    nifBaa  or  iho  idiot  nreuominated 

-t    He  •ppc'an.'d  now  in  hist  glonr — 

..ti>«n«i   fl(<^tructivo ;   but  amidrt 

%  1  ihi*  drivel! inji^  impetuosity,  it  wjw 

>  t  <U£cMjlt  to  dt*ti*et  some  uej*]K.>rato 
i  '  unibakfn  purpose  in  his  heavy  but 

>  •  i«nt  and  bltXMLthot  eye. 

Far  diilrn*nt  from  him  waf)  Rc<l 
\W,r,  who  hcaiU'd  his  own  w^ction  of 
•^'  in  with  an  casv  but  knowin<r  swajr- 
.  '.  now  nodding  hi^i  heafi  with  some 
*•  *  'irrfal  purpo:«c  which  nolKxly  cotild 
iT^tand;  or  winkinj;  at  some  ac- 
uniaa<.Y  with  an  indefinite  meaninr;, 
I'lftS  H-t  them  a-«^i*9!4inf;^  at  it  in  vain, 
h  vat  ea^r  to  see  that  be  was  a  knave, 
^.t  tjor  a^  those  knave,*!  on  whom  no 

•  irJiIy  rdiance  could  be  pUeed,  and 
who  would  betray  to-morrow,  for  eood 
**»««»,  and  witnont  a  moment's  hesi- 
'•A'i  ti,  thoae  wliom  ho  had  corrupted 

-Come,  Tom,-  «iid  Rody,  •«  wo 
bt^  mattered  a  few  of  the  meal- 
r.i»  »itt*  rapibondfl — ^weren't  you  talk- 
•n  il^joat  that  blesse<l  voteen,  ould 
I^artpy  8kiiiadre?  The  villain  that 
* '  "wM  I*t*jijrr  Murta^h  an*  her  child 
'-  <tanr  to  death  I  Aren't  wo  to  pay 
i'la  tiiii?** 

l^ilton  couched  several  times,  to 
■i«  bk  throat ;  a  j»cttle<l  hoarsene^ts 
^^^  prtn  a  fri;;htful  hollowneas  to 
V^  voic«L-.-«  Ay,"  said  he— •«  ha,  ha, 
^-hy  the  broken  heart  she  diinl  of 
••11— we'll — eh,  Itody,  what  are  wo 
•  '!«  to  htm  ?•• 

RiMly  looked  significantly  at  the 
''^^  ind  grinned,  then  touched  his 

t^'brad,  and  pointed  at  Dal  ton. 

/'IIhU  bov*s  np  to  everything," 
•tolhe,  "  be'if'the  man  to  head  m  all— 
ib,kar 

"XrvfT  mind  langhin*  at  him,  anv- 
•»»»"  obwrvcd  one  of  his  friencf:*, 
•  Bttjphe  if  you  SQfferud  what  ho  did, 
i**»  frllow',  an*  hift  family  too,  that 
« •^oot  fan  you'd  bo  makin'  of  hiju." 

**Why,"     a.4ced    a     ncw.comer, 

«Wi  wrong  wid  htm  r 

"Ue'snot  «i/  himaclf,"  nylied  the 
''her,  «♦  ev4*r  linec  ho  had  the  faver ; 
'w».  ihry  tty,  an'  the  death  of  a  very 
»•«¥  firl  he  was  goin*  to  be  marrii<l 


to,   has  put  him  beside  liimself,  the 
Ijord  save  us  I" 

*•  Come  on  now,**  «liout(»d  Tom,  in 
hi«  terrible  voic<\  **  here's  the  j^r^jatest 
of  all  iKjfore  us  Ft  ill.  Who  wants 
mcnl  now  ?  Come  on,  I  say — ^ha,  ha, 
ha  !  Is  there  any  of  yon  hungry  ?  Is 
there  any  of  you  goin'  to  die  for  want  of 
f<>o<l  ?  Xow's  your  time — ho,  ho ! 
Now,  Pejgy,  now,  Aran't  I  doin'  it  ? 
Ay,  am  I,  an'  it's  all  for  your  sake, 
Pe^r^ry  dear,  for  I  swore  by  the  broken 
heart  vou  died  of — ay,  an*  didn't  I  tell 
you  that  last  nicht  on  your  grave 
where  I  slep'.  No,  he  wouldn't — ho 
wonliln't — but  now — now — he'll  see  the 
difler — ay,  an*  feel  it  Uw.  Come  on," 
ho  shoute<l,  "whocver's  hungry, 
folly  me  I  ha,  ha,  ha !" 

This  idiotic  but  ferocious  laugh  echo- 
ing such  a  dreadful  puniose,  vfHA  ap- 
palling; but  the  people  who  knew 
what  no  had  snfTercHl  only  felt  it  as  a 
more  forceful  incentive  to  outrage. 
Darby's  residence  was  now  quite  at 
hand,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  such  a  multitude,  both  of 
men  and  women,  as  no  other  occasion 
conld  ever  bring  together.  The  t)eo- 
pic  wciris  in  fact,  almost  lost  in  tneir 
own  garments;  some  were  without 
coatfl  or  waistcoats  to  protect  them 
fVom  the  elements,  having  been  forced, 
poor  wretches,  to  part  with  them  for 
food  ;  others  had  ni<^htca{)s  or  hand- 
kerchiefs ujx>n  their  hejidd  instead  of 
hats ;  a  certain  proof  that  they  were 
only  in  a  state  of  convalescence  from 
fever — ^the  women  stood  with  dishevel- 
led hair — some  of  them  half  naked,  and 
others  leading  their  children  about,  or 
b(*aring  them  in  their  arrnfl;  altoge- 
ther they  presented  such  an  ap(x.*ar- 
ance  as  was  enough  to  wring  the  bene- 
volent heart  with  compa^siou  and  sor- 
row for  their  sufferings. 

On  arriving  at  Darby's  house,  they 
found  it  cIos4h1,  but  not  deserted. 
At  first,  Tom  Dalton  knoi-ked,  and  de- 
sireil  the  door  to  be  o))ened,  but  the 
women  who  were  present,  whether  with 
shame  or  with  honour  to  the  sex  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  say,  felt  so  eager  on  the 
occasion,  prolmbly  for  the  purpose  of 
avenging  Peggy  Murta^h,  that  they 
lost  not  a  moment  in  shivering  in  tho 
windows,  and  attackinnr  the  house  with 
stones  and  missiles  ol  every  de^Tip- 
tion.  In  a  few  minutes  the  movement 
became  so  general  and  siinultiiueous 
that  the  p^emisc^  were  a  p ♦'rfi.'Ct  wreck. 
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and  noihing  was  to  be  seen  but  meal 
and  floor,  and  food  of  every  descrip- 
tion, either  borne  off  by  the  hungry 
crowd,  or  scattered  most  wickedly  and 
wantonly  through  the  streets,  whilst, 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  tumult,  Tom 
Dalton  was  seen  dragging  poor  Darby 
out  by  the  throat,  and  over  to  the 
centre  of  the  street. 

**  Now,"  said  he,  "  here  I  have  you 
at  last — ^ha,  ha,  ha  I" — ^bis  voice,  bv  the 
way,  as  he  spoke  and  laughed,  had  be- 
come fearfully  deep  and  hollow — 
**  now,  Pegey  dear,  didn't  I  swear  it — 
by  the  broken  heart  you  died  of,  I 
said,  an'  I'll  keep  that  sacred  oath, 
darlin'." 

Whilst  speaking,  the  thin  fleshless 
face  of  the  miser  was  becoming  black — 
his  eyes  were  getting  blood-shot,  and, 
in  a  very  short  time,  strangulation 
must  have  closed  his  wretched  exist- 
ence, when  a  young  and  tall  female 
threw  herself  by  a  bound  upon  Dalton, 
whom  she  caught  by  the  throat,  pre- 
cisely as  he  himself  had  caught  Darby. 
It  was  Sarah  who  saw  that  there  was 
but  little  time  to  lose  in  order  to  save 
the  wretch's  life»  Her  grip  was  so  effec- 
tual that  Dalton  was  obliged  to  relax  his 
hold  upon  the  other  for  the  purpose, 
of  defending  himself. 

"Who  is  this?"  said  he— <M<^^  °^® 
ffo,  you  had  better,  till  I  have  his  life — 
let  me  go  I  say  1" 

**  It's  one,"  she  replied,  "  that's  not 
afeard  but  ashamed  of  you.  You,  a 
vonng  man,  to  go  to  strangle  a  weak, 
helpless,  ould  creature,  that  hadn't 
strength  or  breath  to  defend  himself 
no  more  than  a  child." 

'*  Didn't  he  starve  P^gy  Murtagh?" 
replied  Tom,  "ha,  ha,  Ia! — didn't  he 
starve  her  and  her  child  ?" 

"  No,"  she  replied  aloud,  and  with 
slowing  cheeks,  "it's  false — it  was'nt 
ne  but  voarself  that  starved  her  and 
her  child.  Who  desarted  her — ^who 
brought  her  to  shame  ^  an'  to  sorrow  in 
her  own  heart  an*  in  the  eves  of  the 
world?  Wholef^her  to  the  bitther 
and  vile  tongues  of  the  whole  coun- 
thry?  Who  refused  to  marry  her, 
and  kept  her  so  that  she  couldn't  raise 
her  face  before  her  fellow  creatures  ? 
Who  sent  her,  without  hope,  or  any 
expectation  of  happiness  in  this  life — 
this  miserable  life — to  the  glens  and 
lonely  ditches  about  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  she  did  nothing  but  shed 
bitther  tears  of  despair  and  shame  at 


the  heartless  lot  you  brought  ber  to' 
An'  when  she  was  desarted  bv  the  wide 
world,  and  hadn't  a  frienmy  free  tu 
look  to  but  God's,  an'  when  one  kiad 
word  from  yowr  lips  would  give  ber 
hope,  an'  comfort,  an'  h^pinesi,  vlwre 
were  you  ?  and  where  was  that  kiod 
word  that  would  a'  saved  her?  Let 
the  ould  man  go,  you  unmanly  oowinl ; 
it  wasn't  him  that  starved  her-^t  vu 
Yourself  that  starved  her,  and  brok' 
ner  heart  1" 

*<  Did  y^z  hear  that  ?"  said  Daluici, 
**  ha,  ha,  ha^-an'  it's  all  throe-^Oir 
has  tould  me  nothing  but  the  thnitb^ 
here,  then,  take  the  ould  vagabond  awtv 
with  you,  and  do  what  you  like  vhL 
him — 


"•  •  I  Mn  A  bold  Md  nmbllac  bqy. 
My  lodfliiff't  la  the  Ue  oTTto^  x 
A  nmbltng  boj  aldMttsh  I  ta. 
I'd  Ut«  Uietn  all  sa*  ftiUj  thMl* 

Ha,  ha,  hat-^butcome,  bov8,paIl  ivtr; 
we'll  finish  the  wreck  of  Ihb  house,  it 
any  rate." 

«<  Wreck  away.'*  sud  Sarah*  ^1 
have  nothin*  to  do  with  that ;  but  1 
think  them  women — mad-women  I 
ought  to  call  them — might  cooskUie' 
that  there's  many  a  starvin*  mouth  wouM 
be  glad  to  have  a  little  of  what  therre 
throwin'  about  so  shamefnUr .  Do  t>  •  j 
come  with  me.  Darby ;  I'll  nve  vhj 
as  far  as  I  can,  an*  as  long  as  Vm 
able." 

''I  will,  achora,"  replied  Darb«. 
"  an'  may  God  bless  you,  for  you  hav^ 
saved  my  life ;  but  why  should  thex 
attack  me  ?  Sure  the  world  kno«», 
an'  God  knows,  that  my  heart bleeds'^^ 

« Whisht,"  she  excUimcd.  'Mhc 
world  and  God  both  knows  ifk  a  b**. 
if  you  say  that  your  heart  bleeds  for 
anything  but  the  destruction  that  you 
see  on  your  place.  If  vou  had^  ffiTi-n 
Peggy  Murtagh  the  meat,  she  mt^i  U* 
a  livin'  woman  to-day ;  so  no  ok>rr 
falsehoods  now,  or  Fll'  turn  you  back 
to  Tom  Dalton's  clutches.*" 

•<  No,  then,"  replied  the  tremblinj* 
wretch,  '*I  won*t ;  but  between  v<u 
an'  me,  then,— an*  it  net^dn*!  fo  far- 
ther,— ihroth  my  heart  bleeds  for  xhc 
severity  that's " 

**  One  word  more,"  she  replit*!. 
"  and  I  lave  you  to  what  you'll  get.*' 

Sarah's  interference  had  a  siogu'-Ar 
effect  \i\nm  the  crowd.  The  femaU^ 
portion  of  it  having  reflected  upon  hvt 
words,  soon  felt  andacknowledged  thv.x 
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tmkf  hmcantt  (tutv  inrolved  m  princU 
l>lf  of  iofliee  and  AfTectioii  to  their 
«*!  ;  wblil  the  mciiy  without  Annexing 
iiT  moral  ccmtidermtion  to  the  matter^ 
^h  thfMidyet  iniloenoed  by  her  ex- 
i|£Mit«  fifiire  and  peat  beauty. 

••  Ae*fe  the  Bladi  Prophet's  daueh- 
ur/*  cxdaimed  the  women,  "and  if 
tW  dml  was  in  her,  she  iould  Tom 
I^tkoo  nothing  bni  the  truth,  at  any 
me." 

**  And  they  say  the  deril  is  in  her, 
tir  Lord  Bare  of«  if  erer  he  was  in 
1ST  Qoe— keep  away  finom  her — my 
^i\  to  hearent  bat  she'd  think  no  more 
(  uaria*  your  e^es  out,  or  sttckin' 
••  u  wid  a  case  knife*  than  yon  would 
-f  utia*  bread  an'  buither." 

**  Blessed  Father  I"  exclaimed  ano- 
'^r.  •*  did  TOO  see  the  br^htness  of 
brr  ires  whiue  abe  was  spakm*?" 

'-  So  matther  what  sM  is,"  said  a 
r..,rxi2  feOow  bende  them,  '*  the  devil 
t  partWr  eratore  erer  waa  made — ^be 
9hT  fool  I  only  wish  I  had  a  thousand 
-f^oadft,  I  wouldn't  be  long  widout  a 
•i^.  aft  any  rate!" 

The  crowd  harinff  wrecked  Skina- 
S-  •  dwdling,   ana  carried  oiT  and 


destroyed  almost  his  whole  stock  of 
provisions,  now  proceeded  in  a  differ- 
ent direction,  with  the  intention  of 
paying  a  si  milar  visit  to  some  similar  chi^ 
racter.  Sarah  and  Darby — for  he  durst 
not  venture,  for  the  present,  towards  his 
own  house — now  took  their  way  to  the 
cabin  of  old  Condy  Dalton,  where 
they  arrived  just  in  time  to  find  the 
house  surrounded  by  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice, and  some  military. 

*'Ah,"  thought  Sarah,  on  seeing 
them,  *'  it  is  done,  then,  and  you  lost 
little  time  about  it.  May  God  forgive 
you,  father  I" 

They  had  scarcelv  entered,  when  one 
of  the  officers,  pulling  out  a  paper, 
looked  at  it,  and  asked,  ''Isn't  your 
name  Condy  or  Cornelius  Dalton  ?" 

**  That  is  my  name,"  said  the  old 
man. 

**  I  arrest  you,  then,"  he  continued, 
'*  for  the  murder  of  one  Bartholomew 
Sullivan." 

«*  It  is  the  will  of  God,"  replied  the 
old  man,  whilst  the  tears  flowed  down 
his  cheeks— *<  it's  God's  will,  an'  I 
won't  oonsale  it  any  longer — ^take  me 
away — ^I'm  guilty—J'm  guilty  1" 
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Altbovoh  philosophers  in  every  age 
have  acknowledged  the  fact,  that  the 
way  to  the  Beautiful  is  through  the 
Useful,  yet  it  is  not  so  easy  to  per- 
suade men  that  the  road  to  the  useful 
often  lies  through  the  beautiful.  They 
are  willing  enough  to  allow  that  truth 
and  beauty  march  hand  in  hand  through 
the  boundless  fields  of  creation;  for 
jf  the  power  of  unassisted  reason  had 
failed  to  arrive  at  the  great  conclu- 
sion, the  word  of  inspiration  has 
enunciated  it  with  an  authority  too 
solemn  to  be  questioned.  But  though 
the  minor  premises  of  the  syllogism 
be  almost  equally  irrefragable — we 
mean,  the  proposition  which  asserts  the 
inseparable  connexion  between  what 
is  true  and  what  is  useful — ^yet  in  this 
dim-seeing  world  so  small  a  portion 
of  the  field  of  knowledge  comes  at 
once  beneath  the  eye  of  the  beholder, 
and  so  cautious  is  the  narrow  spirit  of 
human  philosophy,  that  it  needs  a  lo- 
gical process  to  present  the  two  ex- 
tremes as  cause  and  effect,  and  the 
mind  of  man  hesitates  to  acauiesce  in 
a  proposition  the  terms  of  wnich  it  so 
seldom  sees  in  actual  apposition. 

It  is  especially  desirable  to  urge  the 
connexion  in  question,  from  the  condi- 
tion of  the  social  system  at  the  present 
time.  Utilitarianism — ^that  is,  the  gro- 
velling pursuit  of  the  useful,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  higher  views  and  considera- 
tions, marks  the  present  epoch  of  socie- 
ty.  The  course  of  civilization ,  from  the 
earliest  times  has  been  from  the 
assthetic  to  the  practical.  Contrary 
to  all  a  prion  ar^ment,  man  dawns 
upon  the  page  of  bistory  not  as  the 
grovelling  savage,  providing  for  his 
actual  wants  as  they  grow  up,  and 
content  so  these  arc  satisfied,  but  en- 
circled in  the  rose-tints  of  poetry, 
which  colour  his  thoughts  and  his  ac- 
tions— the  world  within  and  without 
him — ^with  every  varying  hue ;  impart- 
ing to  the  chmctcr  of  antiquity  a 
dignity  and  a  grace,  inversely  pro- 
portioned to  its  attainments  in  practi- 
cal philosophy,  and  forming  a  sublime 
equivalent  for  much  which  the  toil- 
some drudgery  of  centuries  has  but 
half  wrousnt   to  the  surface   in  the 


search  after  happiness.  Take  the 
earliest  records  of  our  race — the 
patriarchal  times  of  Scripture — the 
primaeval  dynasties  of  Egypt — ^the  he- 
roic ages  of  Greece,  and  observe  the 
spirit  which  they  breathe.  Crovern- 
ment,  the  laws,  mstitutions,  langiuffe, 
had  reference  not  to  the  lower  ntilitiefi 
€i£  life,  so  much  as  to  certidn  undefined 
and  sublime  priaciplea  which  passed 
like  an  ether  through  them,  aodseeoi- 
ed  equally  understood  by  the  heroes, 
kinvs,  and  legislators  who  ruled  the 
wond,  and  the  tribes  which  owned  their 
sway.  To  this  lofty  tone  were  due 
not  only  the  mighty  deeds  and  words 
of  antiquity,  but  the  miracnlous  monu- 
ments m  literature  and  art  handed 
down  for  the  wonder  of  ail  sucoeedii^ 
ages.  The  granitic  miracles  of  Egypt 
— ^its  solemn  tombs  and  temples,  a&d 
more  solemn  mysteiies-^e  deiUhless 
marbles  of  heroic  Greeee->-it8  as  death- 
less songs — its  glowing  romance,  for 
so  may  its  history  be  (^led — ^nay,  the 
sublime  incantations  of  Scripture,  in 
which  inspiration  sung  its  past  and  fa- 
ture — all  sprung  from  the  one  source, 
the  pervading  influence  of  lofty  sen- 
timent. The  materials  in  their  hands 
were  as  nothing  to  what  we  can  com- 
mand— the  actual  powers  they  pos- 
sessed were  the  infant's  finger  as  com- 
pared with  ours,  yet  Job  and  the  Iliad 
were  the  holy  epics  of  that  distant  day: 
Troy  and  Marathon  its  deeds :  the  Py- 
ramids and  the  Parthenon  its  monu- 
ments. 

Was  truth — was  utility  sacrificed 
to  this  worship  of  beauty  ? — for  such 
it  was — sublimity  being  to  the  mind 
what  beauty  is  to  the  senses.  Look, 
for  an  answer,  to  the  re'jencratin''  at- 
tempts  of  revolutionary  Franoey  tJt  a 
time  when  thst  eouatry  fiuocM  itself 
at  liberty  to  remodel  from  the  foun- 
dation its  entire  social  and  political 
fabric.  Having  let  abstractions  run 
their  wildest  course,  and  detached  the 
restrictive  influence  of  custom  from 
the  wheels  of  national  progress,  which 
was  urged  along  at  speed  in  advance 
of  the  whole  complicated  system  of 
modern  utilitarian  policy,  where  did 
it  find  itself  at  last  ?    Aping,  as  a 
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faJuoSttJM  heroiety  the  poGUT»  tlic 
mmif  m  iharU  of  primitive  antiquity, 
«iialr  thinking  to  adopt  the  character 
it  wonhipped,  and  paying  the  homage 
.'  n^aMO  at  the  shnne  of  flcntimcnt 
;  4  the  Urn  instmctivelyi  that  the 
'ihibitioo  proTod  bat  a  barlcftque» 
»i»i  Hsred  to  cast  a  cloud  of  ridicule 
n«iid  the  no»t  highly-wrought  sccmo 
U  (Jut  minerable  drama.  It  knew 
*.kit  more  was  acoomplifahcd  by  the 
nttteational  poetry  of  the  ancient 
«  irid  than  by  the  f trtctest  prose  of 
'.I  owa;  it  recognized  the  grandeur 
-.  urlii^— the  majestic  power  of  the 
bort ;  and  hi  the  aspirations  of  an 
ftbt^^asUed  national  presiumptiony  its 
"' 'Mk*noe  in  the  element  at  least  was 
ntiooal,  if  to  tru^t  to  iu<  own  waxen 
«uin  w  the  acme  of  absurdity. 

^N  c  siv  to  the  prevent  hour  victims 
tj  tkr  reaction  of  that  strange  revolu- 
U'«L  I«  **  victims**  too  strong  a  word  ? 
N  4  if  it  Mjirnify  the  sacrifice^  without 
.'.ii^viBg  Its  amount.  That  re  vol  u. 
t  •••  was  the  only  one  in  modern  his- 
t.47  which  may  be  justly  termed  are- 
^'Ujia  of  jirinciples.  AU  others 
U«t  U*en  mainly  revolutions  of  eir- 

dutsBTM.  But  in  that  revolution, 
t^"  dmimstanccf  which  were  only 
*v  areompaaiments,  became  so  disos- 
^-«tlT  prominent  aa  to  obscure 
'< 'TT  thing  dwi  and  thrill  the  mind 

:  laaa  with     horror.      Added    to 

I'S  ta  England  there  were  pccu- 
or  caases  of  alarm,  which  events 
If  they  anooeeded  only  served  to 
lakiaea  and  perpetuate,  until  the 
^«tt<ial   mind    was  left   in  a  state 

;  wkidi  it  coold  scarcely  be  brought 
'    Vnjk  calmly  and   philosophically 

*'ii  the  scene,  its  nerves  sttU  qui- 
*r-/  with  emotions  justly  excited, 
••••»;Hi  by  ctrcumstancos  not  essen- 
'->  OQQne<*ted  mith  the  revolution 

*  :'.    We   saw  the  rava;res  of  the 

*■  ■.|<s»— the  chasm  of  the  torrent — 

K^tmtered  branches — and  we  for- 

!  the  purified  atmosphere  through 

•!.fawc  fiewed  the  scene  of  de^truc- 

l»«t  it  will  not  do  to  be  9oar<Hl  from 

''  puqiose  by  objiKTts  of  inui{£inary 

'*^f,    ll>  may  take  a  lesson  uf  good 

'*  o  (he  midst  of  evil,  and  expect  to 

"•Citr  ihat  g(K)fU  without  incurring 

^  rWk  of  evils  which  have  Ix'cn  once 

•"f.  to  aL*cou|)any    it.     Thore   was 

•■<^  inifr  and  some  grandeur  in  the 

*«w  c/ delirious  France  during;  the 

'*^i4ia(|oestion.  Wemight,if  itwere 


our  object,  examine  their  import,  as 
calmly  as  if  the  patient  had  been  an 
oracle  of  wisdom,  instead  of  a  victim 
to  the  most  malignant  form  of  national 
madness — ^that  in  which  egregious  self- 
esteem  has  induced  the  paroxysm. 
But,  as  it  is,  we  are  content  to  show  the 
pro<;rcss  of  exrite<l  public  opinion  in  a 
civilized  nation,  from  practical  reform 
to  the  development  of  sentiment  and 
pNOctrv  as  a  means  of  compassing  na- 
tional objects.  We  may  legitimately 
adopt  so  much  of  historiod  evidence  in 
corroboration  of  our  own  views. 

We  have  more  than  mere  opinion, 
however,  on  our  side.  That  the  culmi- 
nating points  of  literature  and  art 
have,  in  fact,  been  the  meridian  pe- 
riods of  national  glory  and  social 
lunelioration,  is  not  difiicult  of  proof. 
That  a  low  national  standanl  or  feel- 
ing on  these  subjects  has  ever  been 
accompanied  by  a  stagnation  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  exertion,  is  equally 
ciuy  to  be  demonstrated.  In  ancient 
times,  look  at  Greece.  It  is  not  alono 
that  her  "  industrial  history  '*  runs  pa- 
rallel with  the  record  of  her  great- 
ness in  literature,  philosophy,  and  the 
arts,  and  that  the  a^c  which  produced 
an  iEschylus  and  a  Pliucydides,  a  Phi- 
dias and  a  Zeuxis,  also  produced  a 
Themistocles,  a  Solon,  a  Socrates,  and 
a  Plato ;  but  the  evidence  of  history 
must  convince  the  candid  mind,  that  it 
is  to  the  exalted  tone  of  sentiment  on 
these  and  all  other  subjects  that  we 
must  in  a  great  measure  ascribe  the 
glorious  struggles  of  her  free  states, 
the  heroism,  the  integrity — in  short, 
the  virtue  which  brings  them  out  in 
glorious  relief,  the  immortal  friezes  of 
that  far-distant  era. 

Look,  again,  .at  Rome.  The  same 
elevated  feelings  which  inspired  the 
literar\'  eloquence  of  Cicero  and  Ciesar 
— which  8ug|rcste<l  the  glowing  num- 
bers of  VirgU  and  Horace,  and  those 
marble  creations  in  sculpture  and  ar- 
chitecture, breathing  in  their  decay, 
of  a  grandeur  succeinling  age^  wanted 
the  mind  to  appreciate,  did  not  so 
much  arise  from,  as  be^et,  that  intel- 
lectual refinement  which  has  given  to 
Koman  instittitions  and  Human  philo- 
sophy an  infiuence  such  aji  all  the 
actual  acces.sions  of  knowledge  to  the 
present  day  have  not  been  able  to 
rendcT  ol>solete.  Eun»iM>,  at  the  hour 
we  write,  takes  its  laws  and  its  insiti- 
tutions  from  the  nation  it  derives  it^ 
principles  of  ta:)te  from.     We  have 
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done  little  more  in  the  kingdoms  that 
have  been  thrown  off  as  fragments 
from  the  disruption  of  that  mighty  em- 
pire,  than  engraft  our  local  castoms 
into  the  imperial  code,  modifying  them 
so  as  to  meet  the  necessities  of  time, 
circumstances,  and  position. 

Look,  after  the  dark  interval  of 
centuries,  to  Europe  on  "the  revival 
of  learning"  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
What  was  the  first  effect  of  that  re- 
vival ?  Was  it  to  set  men  at  work  to 
extract  ttiUity  from  the  recovered 
treasure  ?  No — ^the  imaginations,  the 
sentiments,  the  feelings  of  Europe 
were  set  first  in  -  vibration ;  and  the 
elevated  tastes  begotten  by  this  late 
union  of  mind  with  beauty,  produc- 
ed poets,  sculptors,  painters,  archi- 
tects, before  they  matured  legislators, 
and  political  and  religious  regenera- 
tors. 

And  it  is  quite  right  that  it  should 
be  so.  There  is  a  constant  tendency 
to  degradation  in  the  feelings  and  pur- 
suits of  the  masses,  unless  they  arc 
kept  to  their  level,  or  exalted  above 
it,  bv  the  as  'constant  fostering  of  ex- 
alted and  refining  tastes.  Where  these 
exist  in  their  highest  development, 
that  is,  where  master  minds  have  most 
strongly  imbued  the  masses  with  their 
own  K>n;v  characteristics,  there  we  are 
sure  to  nnd  true  utility  most  success^ 
fuUy  cultivated.  The  mater  con- 
tains within  itself  the  lesser;  and, 
as  it  is  said  by  inspiration  that  he  who 
places  his  affections  where  alone  thev 
ought  to  centre  hath  the  promise  botn 
of  this  life  and  that  to  come ;  so  the 
pursuit  of  the  grand,  the  noble,  and 
the  beautiful  wiU  secure  that  less  im- 
portant object — ^the  useful. 

We  flet  out  by  distinguishing  the  pur- 
suit of  the  useful  for  what  is  designat- 
ed by  the  coined  word  Utilitarianism. 
They  oflen  conflict.  He  who  holds 
that  the  wealth  of  nations  consists  of 
money,  or  political  power,  is  a  uti- 
litarian: with  him  we  shall  never 
agree.  Holding,  as  we  do,  religion, 
virtue,  elevation  of  soul,  good  citi- 
zenship, charity,  as  the  perfection  of 
the  inaividual ;  and  independence,  li- 
berty, tranauillity,  and  justice,  the 
perfection  or  the  political  condition  of 
a  state,  we  oonceive  it  may  now  have 
been  shown  that  the  mind  of  a  nation 
as  regards  apsthetical  matters,  mav 
form  a  very  good  test  of  its  social  posi- 
tion in  general,  and  that  in  proportion 
as  the  national  tone  becomes  refined  and 


ennobled  will  the  objectsofa  merepnr- 
tical  utility  be  achieved  by  the  genoil 
energy  afTorded  to  the  mass  tctio; 
upon  the  predispositions  of  indivkla ^ 
minds. 

And  if  this  be  so,  what  a  ttiinnlut 
is  added  to  the  labours  of  the  entbo- 
siast  for  poetry  and  the  fine  trti! 
What  joy  must  it  be  to  find  thst  ki« 
ardours  are  directed  towards  the  p*4 
as  well  as  the  beautiful — that  the  id-M 
of  his  imagination  deserves  Co  be  th« 
deity  of  his  worship ! 

We  have  no  time  to  dwell  on  tfai-«f 
delightful  considerations.  Let  us  tuni. 
without  the  fear  of  bong  held  to  triAr. 
to  the  evidence  of  our  own  nationa! 
health,  as  exhibited  in  the  aetu^ 
state  of  the  fine  arts  at  die  presenttlmr 

A  few  years  have  done  wonder*, 
where  every  thing  was  to  be  done.  In 
literature,  m  sculpture,  in  punting,  in 
everything  except  in  architectiire,  v^ 
had  to  create  a  school.  Sinner  t.« 
say,  the  influence  of  a  domettic  Je?i«- 
lature  and^  resident  aristocracy  timi 
no  effect  in  encoumging  any  otlrr 
art,  beside  that  jiut  named'.  In- 
land was  grossly  behind  all  ci^nbr- 
ed  nations.  Listead  of  asking  vht. 
we  prefer  showing  that  that  alfthU  > 
past.  Not  only  are  Irish  names  tb- 
nighest  in  the  imperial  roll  of  gfni>^* 
in  the  fine  arts  (which  has  been  U'- 
case  before  now),  but  we  find  the  n** 
tive  and  domestic  school  left  to  -:« 
after  this  severe  drafting,  able  to  slf^* 
and  compete  with  the  greater  onr  -^ 
the  sister  country,  and  anaoallT  ap- 
proaching its  rivals  by  more  extecl*  ! 
strides.  We  boast  now,  by  oar  om 
unaided  efforts,  of  two  respectable  i-  - 
nual  metropolitan  exhibicions  of  pai- ' 
ing  and  sculpture,  ia  which  t: 
marks  of  health  v  proj^ms  are  pUir'- 
discernible,  ana  tne  instnictiTe  le«*<  "• 
read  to  all,  of  an  observable  gradati  r 
from  bold  promise,  through  modest  i'- 
fort,  to  ultimate  success  and  profiden-. « 
And  all  this  is  due — ^not  to  gr^*- 
ing  taste  amongst  the  people— not  t^ 
the  influence  ot  a  public  demand,  b  it 
to  the  philanthropic  peracveranrr  •''> 
some  superior  minds,  which  have  forir<t 
these  subjects,  at  infinite  cost  of  muD«  ^ . 
time,  and  labour,  on  the  unwittinx  «t* 
tention  of  a — shall  we  say? — dejr«'ne- 
rate  age.  Sec  how  the  taste,  thus  aiii- 
ficially  created,  has  gone  abroad !  Tttr 
principal  exhibition  of  the  meCropoii«— 
that  or  the  Academy — was  thrown  of^ 
last  year  for  the  fint  time,  at  anomiuu 
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jirtmiwwmfee,  to  *^the  working  classes/* 
as  we  now  call  ihem,  bat  what  our  fa- 
thers  would  have  had  no  hesitation  in 
tanning  *<a  Dublin  mob : " — ^upwards  of 
toembf  tkamioad  persons  then  availed 
themaelveB  of  the  opportnnity.  Was  the 
gallery  dismantled?  Were  the  benches 
torn  np,  and  dashed  at  the  pictures  ? 
Did  ruffians  go  on  pretence  of  love 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  exhibit  their  pre- 
ference for  the  more  petty  artifices  of 
picking  pockets  ?  Was  it  a  theatre  for 
▼nlcar  assignations,  ribald  curiosity, 
or  brutal  assaults?  Let  the  fact  of 
its  being  re-opened  this  year,  speak 
as  to  tiie  experience  of  the  Academy 
itself.  We  often,  ourself,  visited  the 
eshibition  at  the  time  we  speak  of ; 
and  we  have  true  pleasure  in  be- 
in^  able  to  say  that  a  more  decent, 
quiet,  orderly,  cheerful,  and  attentive 
crowd  we  never  saw,  composed  of  any 
daai  of  society.  The  multitude  came 
riiwly  or  in  grou^;  and  in  most  cases 
a  fiule  snbscriptum  purchased  a  ca- 
talogue. Armed  with  this,  the  artizan 
drew  his  wonderine  fiunilv  round  the 
rooaa.  and  ipeltel  oat  die  pictiii«8 
one  bv  one,  making  comments  as  he 
passed,  many  of  which,  we  can  witness, 
woold  have  been  right  serviceable  to 
the  artists  themselves.  This  vast  mul- 
titude— the  greater  ^art  of  them  ad- 
mitted for  the  first  tune  to  the  world 
of  taste  which  they  were  previously 
held  toobarbarous  toappieciate,  passed 
in,  and  through,  and  out,  without  oreak- 
ing  a  square  <^  glass,  or  chipping^  the 
eomer  of  a  firame.  On  many,  the  idea 
of  beauty  dawned  for  the  first  time  ; 
what  its  culmination  mi^t  yet  be  in 
individual  instances,  who  will  under- 
take to  say  ?  But  thus  much  it  is  safe 
to  predicate,  that  the  mass  must  be 
inealcnlaUy  raised  in  the  scale  of 
hnmanlty,  by  having  the  enchanting 
worUf  of  taste  discovered  to  them^ ; 
andf  that  a  whole  hemisphere  of  sordid 
and  aelfish  debasement  must  set  away 
in  proportion  as  that  rises,  to  tinse  by 
its  **  sweet  influence"  the  lovw  as 
well  as  the  lowly  features  of  thie  umd- 
ae^M^  with  light  and  beauty. 


Althous[h  to  generate  taste  amongst 
the  middle  classes  is  the  true  way  to 
serve  art  and  artists,  as  well  as  to 
promote  those  ulterior  objects  flow- 
ing firom  an  nsthetic  condition  of 
the  public  mind ;  yet  it  must  be  con- 
fesseid  that  in  our  instance  the  pre- 
sent stimulus  to  genius  in  this  line,  and 
the  flourishing  condition  of  the  public 
exhibitions,  are  proximately  clue  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Rotal  Irish 
Art  Union.  That  society  was  orga- 
nized precisely  at  a  time  when  it  was 
most  wanted,  and  the  country  most 
ripe  for  its  reception.  It  offered  ad- 
vantages too  eviaent  to  be  gainsay ed. 
The  public  accordingly  became  its  sup- 
porters. But  it  also  neld  out  a  pre- 
mium to  the  home  artist.  Art  accord- 
inglv  advanced,  until  now  that  native 
works  stand  in  proud  competition,  side 
by  side  with  those  of  iJie  great  school 
of  London.* 

We  say  that  the  present  condition 
of  native  art  is  proxtmately  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  above-named  associ- 
ation. But,  if  our  ideas  be  ri^it,  it  is 
not  remotely  or  mamly  so.  lYe  are 
firmly  of  opinion,  that  the  discrimi- 
nating zeal  of  some  influential  lovers 
of  art  in  Ireland,  and,  in  particular, 
the  patriotic  munificence  of  the  John- 
ston family,  must  sooner  or  later  have 
found  a  public ;  and  that  the  paral- 
lel march  of  education,  by  enabling 
larger  masses  to  be  worked  upon  by 
individuals,  must  inevitably  have  ren- 
dered art  remunerative  as  a  profession, 
and  so  made  it  a  rational  pursuit  for 
genius.  We  should  have  had  a  few 
years  longer  to  struggle,  perhaps ;  but 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  would  at 
last  have  forced  their  way  to  meet  ta- 
lent whOTe  it  was  to  be  found,  and 
from  their  union  the  prosperity  of  the 
arts  would  inevitably  nave  sprung. 

Having  argued  so  fiur,  let  us,  ere  we 
close,!  befltow  a  glance  at  those  indivi- 
dual worlu  of  merit,  which  seem  to 
justify  the  assumption  that  art  is  ad- 
vandng  ta  IreUmiL 

Of  the  two  annual  exhibitions  in 
Dublin,  both  have  ibis  year  admitted 


Royal  Irish  Art  Union  offered  so  much  value  to  its  subsorib- 
•rs  m  the  way  of  prises,  a^  tiiis  year.  Besides  Petrie's  great  painting  of  Clonmac- 
Boise,  that  society  has  parohased  Panby's  magmfioent  '*  Tempest,"  Elmore^s  oar« 
toon  of  "  Btensi,  Corbeald's  exquisite  water-6olour  drawiuK  t'rom  the  **  Wander- 
bg  Jew,'*  and  Fisher's  **  Greek  Refugees,"  all  first-elass  and  high  prioedpictures.  It 
is  right  that  the  readers  of  our  Magazine  should  know  this,  as  they  are  stUi  in 
time  to  subscribe  before  the  end  of  this  month,  when  the  lists  close. — £i>. 
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English  pictures  to  a  place  on  their 
wafls.     And  although  the  motive  was, 
perhaps,  worthier  in  the  one.  than  in  the 
other — ^the  Royal  Irish  Academy  hav- 
ing from  the  first  adopted  the  princi- 
ple of  opening  its  doors  to  the  honour- 
able competition  of  the  whole  world, 
and  the  Society  of  Irish  Artists  hav- 
ing apparentlv  been  driven  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case  to  rescind   the 
rule  which  closed  their's  against  all  but 
Irishmen — ^the  alternative  being,  we 
may  presume,  that  of  shutting  up  al- 
togetner — ^yet  we  will  not  quarrel  with 
the  reason,  so  we  see  the  tning  that  is 
right  done  at  last.     In  a  paper  like  the 
present,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
examine  what  has  been  contributed  to 
either  exhibition  by  non-resident  art* 
ists,  even  where  they  may  happen  to 
be    Irishmen,  and    eminent  m  their 
line.     And  on  the  other  hand,  let  the 
resident  artist  be  Irish,  English,  or  a  fo- 
reiser,  we  shall  deem  nim  equally 
entitled  to  notice. 

Let  us  take,  as  the  first  name,  that 
of  Petrie.     lie  deserves  this  preemi- 
nence, not  so  much,  perhaps,   from 
his  actual  proficiency  in  the  pulicular 
branch  cf  the  art  his  exhibition  pic- 
tures belonff  to — ^for,   with  all  their 
merit,  they  nave  to  meet  the  power- 
ful competition   of  the  water-colour 
school  in  England,  which  is  allowe<l 
to  be  in  a  more  forward  and  flourish- 
ing state  than  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try— as  because  to   the  unremitting; 
exertions  of  this  eminent  man,  in  this 
as  well  as  other  branches  of  polite 
learning,  we  owe  a  great  deal  of  the 
progress  made  of  late  years  in  art, 
science,  archaeology,  and  public  taste. 
He  has  refined  and  purified  the  gene- 
ral mind — kept    the   homc-i^rhool  in 
constant  communication  with  the  mi- 
crocosm of  learning  throughout  the 
world ;    assisted    to   foster,    nourish, 
educate  foundling  talent,  and  appren- 
tice it  to  the  great  masters.  That  he  has 
his  faults  as  a  painter,  few  will  ques- 
tion:   that  his  picture  of  the  ruins 
of  Clonmacnoise  at  sunset  possesses 
points  of  great  beauty,  and  an  in- 
terest peculiarly  its  own  and  his  own, 
any  man  of  genuine  taste  will  be  glad 
to  proclaim.     It  reflects  ^P^^  credit 
on  the  committee  of  the  Koyal  Irish 
Art  Union,  that  they  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  buy  the  picture,  in  its  un- 
finished state,  and  at  a  liberal  price, 
not  only  to  form  an  attraetive  object 
amongst  the  prixes  this  year,  but  for 


the  purpose  of  having  it  eognvnl 
for  their  subscribers  of  the  ooouih! 
one.  No  work  they  coold  have  a^- 
lected  would  have  served  their  par- 

nso  well.  The  scene  is  intnis^- 
xish, .  and  exquisitely  rommtic. 
The  picture  affords  the  greaten  &nli- 
ties  for  rich  engraving ;  ud  the  paiour 
is  the  very  man  who  has  coaskituli«l 
himself  the  inteipreter  of  the  pest*  m 
it  stands  written  in  the  tuUime  nuB» 
he  delineates. 

In  landscape,  there  are  other  aam* « 
which  well  deserve  the  meed  of  ctiiw 
mendation — some  of  them  podtiT«-l}, 
others  relatively,  as  exhibiting  p»> 
pessive  advancement  remarkable  t>  r 
its  rapidity.  Amongst  the  former,  tlh 
visitor  of  the  galleries  will  not  be  *l\m 
to  place  Newton,  O'Neill,  Brocks 
Du  Noyer,  £.  Hayes,  and  Wall,  ■> 
well  as  Colonel  Colomb  and  Sir  Geor^ 
Hodson ;  and  amongst  the  latter  ma« 
be  included  Smyth,  Molcaby,  Atki&. 
son,  and  others. 

At  the  same  time,  it  most  be  ail- 
mitted,  that  our  landsc^ie  sdiool  ntiv^* 
a  stimulus  greater  than  that  of  mrn' 
emulation.  Its  disciplea  have,  in  iK* 
works  annually  sent  from  EngUiJ. 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  stndy  manikr : 
and  here  at  nome  nature  lies  m  her  t .  • 
loveliness  before  them :  vet  there  i«  i 
decided  want  both  of  vigonr  and  «»- 
riety  in  their  performances  Thi»  bu* 
be  mended  in  time,  but  it  will  t«|ain 
strong  and  rightly-directed  cflbrts. 

Wuerever  portraits  are  exhibitt^i 
as  the  majority  of  human  face*  &"- 
ordinary,  so  tne  greater  part  of  cH 
pictures  will  be  unattractive.  Never- 
theless we  have  two  artists,  each  lii  * 
ncnt  in  his  line,  overcoming  th«*  ib* 
difierence  of  the  public,  and  claiuvi : 
for  their  works  an  attentioo  which  t* 
gladly  accorded  by  every  one  whi*  H^* 
Uie  taste  to  appreciate  beauty.  ^^  •' 
speak  of  Burton  and  CatteraooSuiut^- 
We  shall  pass  aliffhtly  over  thi*  b^: 
named  artist,  for  he  has  not  comt  t' t- 
ward  with  ao  much  prominency  ih.* 
vear  as  he  has  been  in  the  habit  ••' 
doing.  His  q)eaking  likcneai  ot'  *^.' 
Edward  Sugden  b  a  highly  wniuji' 
piece  of  water-colour  paintin;.  r*'- 
tainly ;  but  it  is  a  single  work.  at. : 
besides,  not  a  first  rate  specimen  «*; '! 
artist.  Btit  Catterson  asniih  deto  n  -• 
eyery  praise  fivr  his  otl^portraits.  1 «  ■ 
of  them — ^the  lovely  Mrs.  EcrW.  An>l 
Lord  Heytesbury,  are  coaipldf  «tu- 
in  their  way.     Even  admittii*: 
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t^  iW  lile-tiato  might  be  ftronser, 
»bU  tlwrt  u  a  chaste  harmony  oToo- 
Wna|,  a  graceful  arcoracy  of  drawing, 

•  iiftNUke  iwality  about  hi«  portraits, 
vkich  neoiler  them  objects  of  pleasure, 
au(  ooly  to  those  interested  in  thesub- 
jccts,  Inl  to  avery  beholder. 

It  ii  by  BO  means  our  wish^  and  it 
I  not  oar  Drovinoe»  to  go 
thimigli  the  works  of 
ths  srtisis  we  name,  or  through  the 
feimes  of  those  artists  who  desenre 
■art  or  less  commendation.  If  it 
vfTv,  we  ihottld  next  spoak  of  Martin 
<  nvm*  an  old  (avourite  with  the 
f*iti[ie---of  Crowley — of  Harwood,  a 
v«/atf  ss^irant,  rismg  rapidly  and  de- 
wrreoly  m  the  jreneral  estimation — 
ti  wtmx  others  ;  bot»  as  it  is,  we  pass 
'a  to  flooM  names  which  it  were  cul- 
pable lo  omit  mention  of.  llaverty,  al- 
ihouch  not  equaUioff  his  chefd'auvre 
•4  Iwi  Tcar»  the  Blind  Piper,  has 
^^mn  httuself  a  disciple  of  the  same 

•  H.wil  fhst  of  mature.  In  this  parti- 
'  -.tf.  Sharp,  Tracy,  and  Gray*  too» 
\tm^  themselves  in  the  right  coune. 
Tsnv  is  Btmdjffrom  the  origimU  in  all 
t^T  do»  though  none  of  them  have  this 
}ru  wfhfd  the  mark  of  former  per- 
tnmaoea.  M.  A.  Uaves,  too,  in  bis 
(cmlisr  line,  must  not  be  passed  unno- 
ttrd :  unpurrhaaed  as  it  has  remained, 
!■»  picture  of  the  cavalry  charge  at 
Mnolkee  displays  considerable  powers 
•i  cijsisiiun ;  end,  for  a  design  which 
awl  of  aeeessitv  be  imaginative,  much 
;/MtareandonffinaUty. 

la  Kslplaie,  the  Irish  name  stands 
hl^  sO  over  the  world.  The  genius  of 


the  nation  leans  to  it:  eminence  in 
that  department  of  the  arts  is  almost 
sure  to  follow  the  devotion  of  an 
Irishman  to  it.  No  one  can  view  the 
sraceful  works  of  Terence  Farrell  exhi- 
bited this  year — we  allude  particularly 
to  the  figures  of  the  Elements,  executed 
in  marble  for  Lord  De  Grey,  without 
reoognising  the  undoubted  marks  of 
talenU  TheColombeRetrouv^of  lest 
yew,  too,  by  his  son,  was  a  great  original 
study.  Nor  oueht  we  to  pass  over  J. 
Kirk,  who  bids  iair  to  rival  his  father 
in  his  art.  His,  as  well  as  other 
names,  we  can,  however,  barely  men- 
tion. 

But  in  those  already  enumerated 
there  is  the  foundation,  and  in  part  the 
struct ure«  of  a  domestic  school  or 
AXT — ^that  CTCAt  aesthetic  institution,  to 
establish  which  ought  to  be  the  ulti- 
mate object,  not  only  of  artists  them- 
selves and  lovers  of  art,  but  of  those 
who  seek  to  raise  the  locial  and  nation- 
al standard  in  this  country  above  its 
E resent  level.  'Ibis  consideration,  as  we 
ave  already  proved,  well  deserves  its 
place  in  connexion  with  more  strictly 
economic  schemes ;  and  satisfied  we 
are,  that  the  efforts  made  with  blind 
though  ^rhaps  sincere  zeal,  to  force 
Ireland  mto  what  is  assumed  to  be  her 
natural  position,  would  achieve  the  very 
objects  they  aim  at,  without  a  strain 
or  a  struggle,  if  they  were  brought  to 
bear  on  Uie  hearts,  the  affections^  tbo 
habits,  and  the  tastes  of  Irishmen,  in- 
stead of  working  on  their  passions  and 
their  prejudices. 
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Wb  believe  there  are  few  who  can  now 
hesitate  to  avow  the  belief  that  our 
Church,  as  aii  establifihment,  is  in 
danger.  It  is  not  our  purpose,  at  pre- 
sent, to  direct  the.  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  external  violence  with 
which  it  is  menaced ;  of  that  there  are 
few  of  them  who  recjuire  to  be  inform- 
ed ; — but  rather  to  mvite  them  to  the 
consideration  of  its  internal  state,  and 
to  offer  such  suggestions  as  appear  to 
us  best  calculated  to  maintain  its 
standardsi  preserve  its  purity,  and  in- 
crease its  efficiency. 
.  As  a  great  moral  and  religious  insti- 
tute, the  working  of  our  Church  estab- 
lishment cannot  DC  an  object  of  indif- 
ference to  any  man  who  entertains  any 
serious  concern  for  the  well-being  of 
the  empire.  Its  action  upon  the  masses 
of  the  community  may  be  of  the  most 
beneficial  nature : — nor  is  it  possible  to 
contemplate  the  weekly  assemblages  of 
our  multitudes  for  instruction  in  truth 
and  in  righteousness,  without  regard- 
ing, as  ofimmense  importance,  the  sys- 
tem by  which  such  instruction  is  to  be 
conveyed.  It  mav  be  the  most  effec- 
tive instrument  for  the  formation  of 
the  character  of  a  people,  and  it  may, 
if  insufficient,  ineftoctive,  or  abu80<l, 
very  materially  contribute  to  the  dete- 
rioration of  that  character,  and  only 
accelerate  the  downward  tendencies  of 
national  degeneracy  and  abasement. 
Our  object,  at  present,  is,  to  point  out 
the  dangers  of  such  abuse,  and  to  sug- 
gest, irrespectively  of  all  party  or  po- 
litical considerations,  such  remedial 
measures  as  the  present  state  of  our 
Church  would  seem  to  indicate,  and  by 
the  timelv  application  of  which  the 
evils  whicb  it  toreatens  may  be  avoid- 
ed. 

As  we  wish  to  simpli^,  as  much  as 
possible,  our  consideration  of  this  im- 
portant subject,  we  will  take  for  grant- 
ed that  the  present  constitution  of  our 
Church  establishment  is  one  which  it  is 
desirable  to  preserve.  The  dissenter 
and  the  voluntary  will,  of  course,  differ 
from  us.  With  them,  upon  fitting  oc- 
casion, we  would  be  most  happy  to 
hold  amicable  converse,  and  to  offer 
to  them,  to  the  best  of  our  power,  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us.    But 


to  enter  upon  topics  of  coDtrvrerti 
now,  would  but  perplex  the  matter 
which  we  have  in  Land,  which  i*  nib- 
ply  to  devise  the  best  mode  tJt  porif}  • 
vBi%t  preserving,  and  perpetuating  our 
Church  estabbshment,  so  that  it  ma) 
become,  in  the  highest  degree,  efficitnt 
as  an  instrument  for  the  moral  snd  ly- 
ligious  training  of  this  great  etnpire  ia 
t^  righteousness  that  eialtetb  t&*> 
tion,  as  well  as  teachii^  them  to  eacbcw 
that  sin  which  is  a  reproach  tu  sd} 
people. 

We  know  that  oar  remedies,  u  Ui 
as  they  might  be  efiectual,  would  vol* 
render  our  establishment  more  oboox- 
ious  to  the  censure  of  those  who  de»in* 
to  see  it  overthrown.  Whatever  cim- 
tributes  to  an  efficiency  whidi  shoaU 
strengthen  it  in  the  affectioos  of  the 
people,  and  thus  affi>rd  an  asraraiici*  *■( 
its  permanency,  oould  only  agsra^si^ 
the  dislike  of  ttiose  who  are  reeved  i» 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  i'o 
destruction.  But  as  a  va5t  majvint) 
of  our  people  are  of  a  difiotnt  uiioU. 
and  would  be  well  content  to  Sde  our 
Church,  as  an  establishment,  eootiDUi' 
to  extend  and  to  fiourish,.  U*  oolji  it« 
functions  were  fairly  adininislerwU  oi  'i 
it  became,  in  reality,  what  it  W  m 
theory,  and  what  it  was  ever  iot<ikdi«l 
to  be,  a  great  national  institute  fur  tb< 
purpose  of  bringing  divine  tmth,  in  it* 
saving  efficacy,  nome  to  the  hearts  atMi 
the  consciences  of  all  sorts  and  codUi- 
tions  of  men,  we  wiU  proceed,  wilhvut 
much  regard  to  the  scruples  or  the  carp> 
ings  of  others,  to  speciry  snch  chanp^ 
and  alterations  in  its  reffimcft  and  ui«- 
cipline,  as  appear  to  us  just  and  oect'** 
sary,  and  likely  to  contribute  to  it^  i»* 
provement. 

Assuming,  then,  the  episcopal  r\^^ 
men  as  the  form  of  Chorcii  govenuwnt 
most  suited  to  the  oondiUon  and  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  country,  and  s* 
possessing  an  apostolical  authority,  Irt 
us  inquire  whether  there  are  or  sn- 
not  points  of  view,  in  which,  as  at  y^ 
sent  administered,  it  may  be  sumv^:'- 
ble  of  improvement.  And,  fin^  rr 
specting  the  ap|iuintment  of  bi»t»";* 

At  pn^sent,   the  sole  power  of  ni>- 
minaling   to  that  important  odirr  m 
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%i^%td  h  the  cToirn,  and  is  tuually 
« icrcMd  bj  the  advice  and  with  the 
<iioramooe  of  her  majesty's  principal 
aioirtpr.  **Do  I.**  said  James  I., 
i>|na  his  arrival  in  England,  as  the 
•irrrmar  of  Elisabeth,  "make  the 
i'lil^fM, — do  I  make  the  bishops?**  He 
«M  ansvered  thai  snch  was  part  of 
thf  rml  prerogative.  "Then,"  ob- 
■«-rvcd'  the  sagacious  monarch,  "I 
nake  both  the  law  and  the  gwipel  1** 
Tht*  attv  be  an  eiaggerated  view  of 
the  power  whi<%  he  possessed,  at  a 
tiaw  whra  the  lesislature  was  com- 
fnmd  entirelr  or  members  of  the 
K^ahliihed  Chnrchf  and  when  the 
tvo  hooses  of  eonvocation  were  as  re- 
rtUHf  fomnoiied  to  a  practical  at- 
tsndsnre  in  their  respective  places  of 
•Mflahlj,  for  the  consideration  of  eo- 
riwitstical  aflain,  as  the  houses  of 
pBrliaaMQt  for  the  temporal  concerns 
of  the  kiagdom.  But  it  indicated  the 
*a«t  extent  of  influence  which  the 
m««r«iga  even  then  enjojred,  and  the 
h  sh  respoBsibility  with  which  he  was 
•^hiqfsd,  when  by  his  use  or  abuse  of 
It  he  might  so  materially  advance  or 
u^Mtrort  the  interests  of  true  reli- 
The  same  power  stiU  exists  in  the 
;  bat  how  altered  are  the 
under  which  it  is  ex- 
frtedf  Formerly,  not  only  all  the 
pnacipal  advisers  of  the  crown,  but  the 
««uiv  legislatare,  should  be  members 
*/ihe  EfltaUished  Church.  A^ow,  her 
■ajeity**  pime  minister  may  be  a  Pa- 
pM«  a  8ocinian,  an  infidel,  or  belong, 
^  prufci  to  bclonz,  to  any  of  the 
<^n«Mleei  varieties  ofdissent ;  and  the 
pgjisment  amy  be  composed  of  indi- 
«»l«sb,  a  etmsiderable  number  of 
*Wn  may  be  dissenters  from,  or  vio» 
Wat  aatagooi^ta  to,  the  established 
tviixiou*  There  therefore  exists  at 
t*^wai  m  danger  to  the  Church,  which 
•i:'!  aoc  exist  in  former  times;  and 
'V  ftrai  provision  for  its  security 
wUd   be    to   provide    against  that 

"Xb-Oe^  U««  «  few  wbo  will 
(■aai  frnn  the  opinion,  that  the  cha- 
fvtcr  of  our  bishops  must  very  matc- 
ridQj  aftet  the  character  and  the 
•fcnwy  of  the  Church  of  which  they 
■V  the 'appointed  governors.  There 
■^  we  bcfieve,  none  who  will  openly 
^av  that  a  single  view  to  the  glory  of 
W  ought  to  direct  and  to  regulate 
>i  meh  appMBtnents ;  and  we  confi- 
^mIv  laert  that  no  one  will  have  the 
hnilibjud  to  aftm,  that,  as  appoint- 


menus  are  at  prcfient  made,  that  ;n'(*at 
end  is  held  steadily  in  view.  If  the 
minister  be  an  irreligious  man,  or  a 
roan  whose  mind  is  predominantly 
worldly,  he  is  carcleMor  any  such  ena. 
Such  a  one  will  often  find  an  excuse 
for  an  appointment,  dangerous  or  dis- 
paraging to  the  establishment,  in  its 
subAcrvicncy  to  political  objects.  Ho 
is  erobarrasMMl  by  an  opposition,  which 
he  may  divert  or  paralyze  by  Racrific- 
ing  the  intcre.^  of  the  Church,  and 
he  does  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  make 
such  a  sacrifice,  which,  after  all,  is  no 
sacrifice  to  him,  as,  like  Grallio  of  old, 
he  cares  for  no  such  things.  If  he  be 
a  Dissenter,  who  objects  to  the  go- 
vernment, or  a  Socinian,  who  objects 
to  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  Bnsr- 
land,  the  case  is  no  better.  He  will 
rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  dispar- 
aging and  viUifymg  a  system  to  wnich 
hie  is  conscientiously  opposed,  and  any 
influence  which  he  may  have  in  Church 
appointments  will  be  exercised  in  fa- 
vour of  those  who  most  resemble  him- 
self in  views  and  in  doctrine,  and  by 
whom  an  obnoxious  institute  may  be 
dilapidated  or  subverted. 

We  ask  our  Church  readers,  arc 
these  imaginary  dangers?  Do  the 
times  admonish  us,  or  do  they  not, 
that  there  is  a  reality  in  the  viprehen- 
sion  which  we  entertain,  whicti  will  be 
folt  in  proportion  to  the  value  which 
men  set  upon  the  concerns  of  their  im- 
mortal souls  ?  And,  if  there  bo,  can 
anything  be  more  im|iortant  than  tliat 
churchmen  should  awaken  to  the 
duty  of  endeavouring,  by  every  con- 
stitiitional  means,  to  protect  their 
venerable  establishment  from  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  an  evil,  which  threat- 
ens, first,  its  disparagement,  and, 
finally, its  destruction? 

Let  us,  therefore,  while  there  is  yet 
time,  bestow  some  calm  consideration 
upon  the  best  mode  of  averting  these 
formidable  dangers.  Our  first  obiect 
should  be  to  aecure,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
pure  and  incorruptible  episcopacy.  For 
this  nurpose,  it  will  be  neceawy  to 
modify,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  episcopal  nomination. 
And  we  pledge  ourselves  that  in  what 
we  are  aoout  to  propose,  we  will  not 
infringe  either  upon  the  privileges  of 
the  order,  or  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown. 

We  would  propose  to  take  the 
power  of  nomination  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  prime  minu^ter,  and  vest  it  in 
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a  commidsiouy  to  be  appointed  as  may 
hereafter  be  devised.  The  right  of 
appointment  would  still  yest  in  her 
majesty,  in  all  its  present  plenitude  ; 
and  the  only  effect  of  the  change  would 
be,  to  substitute  one  set  of  advisers 
for  another.  The  first  minister  of  the 
crown  is  never  selected  for  that  office, 
because  of  his  ecclesiastical  qualifica- 
tions. The  temporal  affairs,  which  are 
the  subjects  of  his  cognizance,  are 
(]^uite  sufficient  to  engross  all  his  atten- 
tion ;  and  if,  indeed,  he  sincerely  de- 
sires to  discharge  his  duty  faithfully 
towards  the  Church,  he  must  look  to 
others  for  direction  in  his  selection  of 
men  to  fill  its  highest  places.  Our 
suggestion  would,  therefore,  aim  at  no 
more  than  the  substitution  of  respon- 
sible for  irresponsible  advisers.  We 
would  have,  say  nine,  ecclesiastical 
commissioners  appointed,  to  consist  of 
such  individuals  as  might  be  relied  on 
for  their  attachment  to  the  doctrine 
and  dbcipline  of  the  Church  ;  and  up- 
on them  we  would  devolve  the  duty  of 
recommending  to  her  majesty  fit  and 
proper  persons  to  fill  the  office  of 
bishop,  whenever  a  vacancy  should 
occur.  It  would  still  be  no  more  ob- 
ligatory upon  the  sovereign  to  attend 
to  their  advice,  than  it  is  at  present  to 
attend  to  the  advice  of  the  chief  mi- 
nister of  the  crown ;  but  it  would  not 
be  unreasonable  to  expect,  that  the 
same  deference  which  is  now  paid  to 
the  one,  would,  in  the  case  proposed, 
be  paid  to  the  other. 

With  respect  to  the  appointment  of 
the  commissioners,  our  humble  sug- 
gestion is,  that  it  should  be  on  this 
wise.  Let  her  majesty  issue  her  fiat 
to  her  archbishops,  including  the  me- 
tropolitans of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, to  present  to  her  a  list  of  such 
individuals  as  they  conceive  may  be 
best  charged  with  such  a  duty,  they 
themselves  being  of  the  number ;  and 
should  her  majesty  deem  it  fitting  to 
ratify  their  nomination,  let  such  indi- 
viduals constitute  the  council  who  may 
advise  with  her  upon  ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  expedient 
that  every  newly  consecrated  bishop 
should  be  nominated  a  commissioner, 
the  oldest  of  the  members,  after  the 
archbishops,  going  out,  as  the  new  one 
came  in ;  but  in  no  case  should  the 
council  be  without  the  presence  of  all 
the  metropolitans.  Laymen,  whose 
church  principles  might  be  relied  on, 


might,  perhaps,  advantageously  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  number. 

Such  a  body,  we  conceive,  might 
safely  be  entrusted  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  individuals  by  whom 
vacancies  upon  the  bench  of  bishops 
might  be  supplied.  They  would,  we 
confidently  believe,  consider,  in  the 
first  place,  a  fitness  for  the  office  n 
an  indispensable  prerequisite ;  and  no- 
minate no  one  who,  in  doctrine,  learn- 
ing, and  morals,  waS  not  calculated  to 
be  a  useful  and  vinlant  overseer  of  the 
portion  of  the  Church  committed  to 
his  care.  We  would  thus  be  secured 
against  appointments  which  might  be 
made  with  an  utter  indifference  to  such 
objects,  in  which  parliamentarjr  influ- 
ence or  personal  connexions  might  be 
the  movmg  causes  of  advancement  to 
the  highest  dignities  in  the  Church.  We 
would  be  protected  also  against  the  no 
less  formidable  evil  of  ^pointments 
made  with  a  direct  view  to  its  dispani^ 
ment  or  deterioration.  A  Popish  min- 
ister might  so  abuse  his  patronage,  as 
that  tares  would  soon  appear  amongst 
the  wheat;  a  Socinian  would  not  oe 
long  before  his  mischievous  activity 
was  exemplified,  by  the  multiplication 
of  hemlock  and  henbane.  Against  any 
such  calamities,  the  Church,  as  Atpre- 
sent  circumstanced,  is  powerless.  There 
is  a  law  of  opinion  which  constrains  the 
sovereign  to  abide  by  the  advice  of  her 
chosen  counsellors ;  and  these  nuty 
sometimes  be  forced  upon  her,  mucn 
against  her  will,  by  a  tyrannous  ma- 
jority in  the  houses  of  parliameDt. 
They  may  consist  of  individuals  either 
ignorant  of  the  Church,  indifferent 
M)Out  its  interests,  or  disaffected  to 
its  constitution  and  government;  in 
any  of  which  cases  most  injurious  ap- 
pointments might  be  made.  Against 
such  evils  we  have,  at  present,  no  re- 
dress. The  Church  is  the  patient;  and 
the  empyric,  or  even  toe  poisoner, 
must  be  taken  as  its  physician.  Could 
that  happen  in  the  case  supposed,  of 
a  commission  constituted  as  we  have 
recommended?  We  confidently  be- 
lieve not.  A  council,  composed  of 
churchmen  of  exalted  worth,  whore 
single  duty  it  was  to  consult  for  the 
interests  of  true  religion,  would  not 
be  lightly  guilty  of  the  profanation  of 
recommending  unworthy  persons  for 
the  dignity  of  the  mitre.  Their  cha« 
racters  would  be  a  guarantee  to  the 
public  against  any  flagrant  abuse  of 
their  functions:  and  as  long  as  they 
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continued  to  command  the  confidence 
of  the  soyereign,  we  would  entertain 
no  fear  of  any  unworthy  successors  of 
these  great  and  good  men,  by  whom 
the  episcopal  bench  of  the  Church 
of  Ensland  has  been  most  adorned. 
Walpoie,  we  are  told»  recommended 
for  tne  office  of  bishop  some  one  whose 
qualification  was,  that  he  promised  to 
marry  one  of  his  mistresses.  Could 
he  have  done  so,  dared  he  have  pro- 
posed such  a  thing,  had  a  council  been 
constituted  such  as  we  reconmiend, 
and  throng^  whom  the  proposal  must 
be  made  ?  j^o ;  even  his  profligate  au- 
dacity would  have  shrunk  firom  such 
an  outn^e  upon  public  decency.  The 
oonmiissioners  would  feel  that  they  had 
characters  at  stake,  which  were,  to 
them,  of  infinitely  more  unportanoe 
than  any  fragment  of  patronage  which 
the^  could  enjoy ;  and  they  could  not 
be  mduced  to  be  consenting  parties  to 
an  act  which  would  cover  them  with 
so  much  dishonour. 

It  should^  we  think,  be  provided, 
that  all  recommendations  of  the  com- 
missioners should  be  unanimous.  This 
may  seem  to  present,  in  theory,  a  dif- 
ficulty which,  we  confidently  believe, 
would  not  be  experienced  in  practice. 
The  usage  prevails  in  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  and  is  found,  as  we  have 
heard,  to  work  well.  All  men  will 
admit  that  the  advantage  would  be 
great  of  an  unanimous  concurrence  in 
such  recommendations  as  were  made  ; 
and  where  that  could  not  be  had,  they 
might  be  advisedly  disregarded.  This, 
however,  is  a  matter  of  regulation,  the 
consideration  of  which  might  be  post- 
poned until  the  principle  for  whicn  we 
contend  has  been  first  disposed  of;  only 
we  venture  to  intimate  our  strone  im- 
pression  that  such  a  provision  womd  be 
found  most  useful. 

And  now  we  ask  our  readers,  in 
what  would  consist  the  disadvantages 
of  such  an  arrangement?  Would,  or 
would  not,  the  Church  be  safer  in  such 
hands,  than  in  those  of  any  prime  mi- 
nister? Would  not  the  cnances  of  a 
fit  selection  of  bishops  be  greater  ? 
Would  not  the  temptations  to  jobbing 
be  less  ?  At  present  will  an^  one  de- 
ny that  the  personal  favouritism  of  the 
minister,  and  the  necessity  for  secur- 
ing political  support,  or  a  desire  to 
forward  some  project  by  which  Church 
principles  may  be  compromised,  and 
which  no  honest  and  well-informed 
churchman  could  favour,  are  the  mo- 


tives which  influence  many  recommen- 
dations ?  Let  our  suggestions  be 
adopted,  and  much  will  be  done  to  ob- 
viate such  sinister  and  injurious  influ- 
ences, and  to  give  their  legitimate  place 
to  moral,  to  intellectual,  and  to  profes- 
sional considerations.  Every  one  mem- 
ber of  such  a  body  as  we  have  sup- 
posed, will  be,  as  it  were,  a  watch 
upon  the  conduct  of  every  other.  They 
wdl  all  be  men  eminent  tor  station  and 
dignity,  and  whose  characters  will,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  a  guarantee  that 
the  trust  reposed  in  them  they  will  not 
abuse.  They  can  each  have  but  small 
interest  in  any  such  abuse.  And  if 
the  provision  were  made  that  they 
should  be  unanimous  in  their  recom- 
mendations, we  see  not  how,  by  pos- 
sibility, anything  worse  than  an  error 
of  judgment  could  occur  in  their  pre- 
sentation for  the  dignity  of  a  vacant 
mitre.  And  if  only  those  who  may  be 
truly  called  the  worthies  of  the  Church, 
were  called  to  fill  the  ofiice  of  bishop, 
we  ask  any  one  whether  a  security  would 
not  be  conferred  upon  it,  and  an  efli- 
ciency  imparted  to  it,  which  never  can 
be  expected  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment, when  the  appointment  must  be 
made  by  a  minister  upon  whom  (even 
supposing  him  to  be  exempt  from  the 
usual  influences  by  whicn  he  is  so 
likely  to  be  actuated),  the  pressure  of 
secular  business  must  be  so  ^reat  and 
so  engrossing,  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  bestow  upon  such  a 
matter  due  consideration  ? 

To  ensure  the  most  solemn  regard 
to  the  sacred  obligations  which  they 
had  undertaken,  we  we  would  have  aU 
decisions  made  in  the  public  church, 
and  after  a  solemn  service,  in  which 
the  congregation  were  invited  to  join 
in  a  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  that  he 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct 
and  influence  the  minds  of  his  servants, 
the  commissioners,  in  the  appointment 
they  were  about  to  make,  and  by  which 
the  interests  of  religion  mio;ht  be  so 
materially  aflected.  Our  belief  is  firm 
in  the  efficacy  of  such  prayers.  And 
if  thus,  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  in 
the  sight  of  the  congregation,  and  with 
all  the  sacred  solemnities  of  religion 
conspiring  to  raise  them  above  the 
world,  and  to  give  them,  in  the  duty 
they  were  called  upon  to  discharge,  a 
single  eye  to  the  service  of  their  Di^ 
vine  Master,  episcopal  nominations 
were  made,  it  is  our  belief  that  they 
would  be  generally  characterized  by 
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ftii  uprightnesa  aad  wisdom  which  would 
do  a9  much  for  the  Bocurity  of  the 
Church,  as  appwntmenU  made  under 
different  circumstances  have  done  to 
limit  its  usefulness^  or  endanger  its  sta- 
bility. 

HAving  thus  done  every  thing  which 
can  be  done,  humanly  speaking,  to  se- 
cure good  bishops,  our  next  care  should 
be  to  place  them  in  circumstances  in 
which  they  would  be  most  likely  to 
discharge  their  important  functions 
wisely  and  well. 

Of  these,  perhaps,  the  most  impor- 
tant b  the  exercise  of  what  is  cslled 
their  patronaee,  or  the  i^pointments 
of  their  panxmial  clergy. 

Upon  the  mode  in  which  that  du- 
ty nas  been  performed  under  the 
present  system,  we  wish  to  make  no 
severe  observatbns.  We  could  easily 
enumerate  many  instances  in  which 
our  prelates,  in  the  disposal  of  their 
patronage,  have  evinced  a  rare  disinte- 
restedness and  a  wise  discrimination. 
But  no  one  will  deny  that  instances  of 
a  contrary  nature  are  too  frequently 
to  be  found,  in  which  the  bishop  has 
suffered  personal  connexions  to  influ- 
ence him,  to  the  prejudice  of  me- 
rits and  services  which  should  always 
command  his  first  consideration.  And . 
in  this  we  blame  the  system  more 
than  we  blame  him;  and  are  not 
so  much  surprised  as  grieved,  if  he 
does  not  sot  a  primary  value  upon 
claims  which  were  regarded  as  but  of 
a  secondary  value  in  his  own  elevation. 

We,  therefore,  propose,  that  all  u>- 
pointments  to  parochial  cures  should 
be  performed  as  solemn  religious  acts. 
We  would  have  the  bishops  assembled, 
aay  four  times  a  year,  or  more  fre- 
quently if  it  were  found  expedient ; 
and  we  would  have  all  appomtments 
of  parish  ministers  made  in  the  cath^ 
dral  after  a  solemn  service  had  been 
performed,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  ad- 
minbtered,  and  when  ablessinff  might 
be  invoked  upon  the  acts  of  Uie  pre- 
lates, by  the  prayers  of  the  congrega- 
tion. 

In  ihb  manner  we  cannot  but  think 
that  much  would  be  done  to  diminish 
the  secular  influences  by  which  the 
judgments  even  of  good  men  may  be 
perverted.  A  bishop  sitting  in  hb  study, 
or  surrounded  by  hb  lamily,  whose 
claims  upon  him  it  b  but  too  natural 
that  affection  should  exaggerate,  b  in 
very  difierent  circumstances  finoin  the 
fame  man  when  eternal  considerations 


are  present  to  hb  mind,  when  all  dot  i» 
carnal  b  most  likely  to  die  in  hin,  and 
all  that  b  spiritual  to  live  and  logrov 
in  him.^  In  the  one  case  an  oadae 
weight  b  always  given  to  the  thngi 
of  earth;  in  the  other  caaethdrdae 
ascendancy  would  be  secured  tat  the 
thinp  of  heaven;  and  the  biihap 
wouul  be  aided  and  directedt  in  the 
very  most  important  act  wUeh  he  bad 
to  perform,  by  inflnenoea  the  bestcsU 
culated  to  determine  lum  in  a  wbe»- 
lection. 

When  it  b  considered  that  bad  » 
pointments,  or  ^jpointmeiits  not  the 
pest,  are  sometimes,  naj,  oflen  mda^ 
not  because  the  prelate  b  indiflenai 
in  the  matter,  or  carelesi  of  the  oaxal 
considerations  which  aboold  iwflniiwr 
him  in  hb  choioev  but  beoaaso  the 
balance  between  the  motives,  tanpanl 
and  eternal,  b  nndnlv  w\jnstfrt.  it 
will  at  once  be  seen  now  nqtortaoi 
must  be  the  arran^^eoient  whidi  woold 
place  him  in  ciroiunstaiioes  which 
must  banish  every  motive,  and  Aeprea 
every  tendency,  by  whidi  hb  jodtf- 
ment  ini||ht  w  perverted,  .  He  wul 
then  consider  how  modi  more  inipQr* 
tant  it  b  that  the  spiritual  oooditioo 
of  a  parish  should  be  duly  provided 
for,  tnan  that  he  should  ooavert  the  na> 
trimony  of  God  into  a  provisioii  fir  oas 
own  connexions;  ana  many  a  nsn 
who,  in  hb  hour  of  easeb  mi^  be 
drawn  into  a  bestowal  df  patrooege  by 
which  the  interests  of  reu^ioa  might 
be  compromised,  woald«  if  the  ap> 
pointmentwere  to  be  made  in  the  naa* 
ner  we  propose,  esdww  sooh  an  aha« 
of  hb  power  as  though  it  wen  a  Mcri- 
legions  profanation. 

if  only  bishops  wen  ajyointed  u 
we  have  ventured  to  advise,  and  if 
they,  in  the  disposal  of  thor  patnK 
nage,  were  placed  in  the  droaoMtanoei 
we  have  supposed,  we  cannot  bat  be- 
lieve that  most  important  ends  wooM 
be  effected  ;  the  Church  would  be  weO 
and  wisd^  superintended ;  and  etery 
thing  which  could  he  done  woold,  «• 
may  be  sure,  be  aooomplidied,  lo  ia- 
crease  the  efficiency  of  parochial  minis- 
trations. Let  only  sncn  prelates  as  we 
mi^ht  then  confidently  calciilsile  apr«. 
be  installed  in  office,  and  woA  ws^ 
as  they  would  delight  to  pronpi«» 
engaged  in  the  pastoral  care,  and  oar 
Churai  might  safely  hid  a  defiance  to 
an  her  enemiea.  With  the  offioe  of 
bbhop  thus  filled,  and  the  dataes  of  s 
parocnial  clergy  thus  provided  kn. 
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Ae  w<Mild^be  pftniopliedfrom  bead  to 
heal  affainst  aU  the  Aerf  darts  of  the 
wicked.  Let  any  one  consider  what 
is  at  present  done  by  one  really  wise 
and  efficient  clergyman  in  any  parish 
which  may  be  fortonate  enough  to 
flBoore  his  ministrations^  and  he  will 
then  be  able  to  form  some  estimate  of 
what  the  nniversal  blessins  must  be  if 
errery  parish  were  so  highly  fiivoured. 
We  speiJc  adyisedly  when  we  say,  that 
a  new  face  would  be  giTen  to  society. 
The  ignorant  would  be  instructed, 
Ihe  wretched  relieved,  the  wsyynrd 
ooonselled,  the  profligate  reclaimed, 
until  God's  truth,  and  God's  pro- 
▼idencey  were  niade  to  supersede 
the  iwit^itnw  of  the  world,  and  a  belief 
in  his  word,  and  a  respect  for  his  reli- 
gH»i,  miffht  be  read  in  the  condition 
and  theduu^acters  of  the  surrounding 
population,  l^liatsoerer  was  pure, 
whatsoever  was  lovely,  whatsoever 
was  of  ffood  report,  would  be  brought 
forwwd  with  a  prominency  which  they 
never  possessed  before ;  and  theevan- 

Esliainj^  minister  would  find  many  a 
y  assistant  by  whose  cordial  co-ope- 
xmtion  much  mi^ht  be  accomplished 
both  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
w^Ubeing  of  the  people. 

We  appeal  to  all  who  have  had  an 
opportomty  of  observing  the  good  pro- 
duced b^  the  noiseless  labour  of  a 
aealous,  mtelligenty  and  well  informed 
pariah  clergyman,  whether  we  in  the 
teaat  exaggerate  the  effects  which 
ought  be  expected  from  their  encou- 
ragement and  multiplication,  as  thev 
would  be  multiplied  and  encouraged, 
were  what  we  venture  to  propjose 
adc^ted,  in  all  parts  o£  the  empire. 
Tracts  of  country  at  present  destitute 
of  all  proper  pastoral  superintendence, 
would  soon  bear  testimony  to  the  bles- 
sed effects  of  faith  workiiigby  love  for 
their  moral  amelioration.  The  services 
of  onr  Church,  in  all  their  heartfelt  and 
touching  simplicity,  would  be  brought 
home  to  hearts  which  never  before 
were  made  savingly  acquainted  with 
the  aiessage  of  salvation.  Truths  which 
were  btfrea  when  uttered  by  the  un- 
eonoemed  or  indifferent,  would  come 
witii  a  sanctifying  power  from  those  by 
whom  they  were  felt  and  exemplified  1 
and  the  fiuthful  missionaries  would 
dail^  witness  the  fruits  of  their  labours 
in  righteousness  and  peace.  *'  The  wil- 
derness and  the  solitary  place  would  be 
glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  would 
rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose." 


And   what  innovation   would   the 
change  which  we  advocate  in  the  mode 
of  appointing  to  Church  preferments 
operate  upon  th6  present   practice? 
W  oidd  any  of  the  acxnowledffed  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  bishop  be  invad- 
ed?  None  whatever.     He  would  still 
be  supreme  and  exclusive  in  his  exer- 
eise  of  the  power  of  collating  to  bene- 
fices.   His  absolute  authority  in  that 
particular  would  not  be  in  the  least  in- 
ninged.    All  that  we  desire  to  see  done 
is  tmit  he  should  be  placed  in  circum- 
stances most  favouraole  to  the  benefi- 
cial and  leeitimate  exercise  of  that  au- 
thoritv.    We  need  not  say  that  at  pre- 
sent the  temptations  are  great  to  wnich 
he  is  exposed,  when  call^l  on  to  dis- 
pose of  patronage  connected  with  many 
worldly  advantages.    The  weakness  is 
but  too  natural  which  may  incline  him 
to  r^;ard  his  own  connexions  with  pe- 
culiar favour.     We  have  heard   of 
more  than  one  instance  of  a  bishop  mis- 
applviuff  the  text,  "he  that  provideth 
not  tor  his  own,"  &c.  &c  in  a  manner 
very  contrary  to  the  mind  of  the  apos- 
tle by  whom  the  words  were  written. 
And  there  is  great  danger  in  a  world 
like  this,  lest  even  the  best  of  men 
should  consi^r  as    **his  own,"  that 
which  the  providence  of  God  has  en- 
trusted to  him  for  purposes  verjrjdiffer- 
ent  from  that  of  making  a  provision  for 
his  family  or  connexions;  which  he  is, 
mdeed,  empowered  to  distiribute  but  not 
permitted  to  enjoy,  in  any  sense  in  which 
the  enjoyment  of  it  might  prevent  its  be- 
ing distributed  to  the  most  advantage. 
Now  such  is  the  danger  against  which 
we  would  fain  have  nim  protected  by 
the  provbion  which  would  cause  him  to 
r^;ard  his  disposal  of  Church  livings, 
as  so  manv  solemn  religious  acts,  in 
which  his  nrst  care  shouM  be  to  select 
tiie  fittest  person  he  could  find  for  the 
vacant  preferment.    And  we  do  think, 
that,  if^  the  nominations  were  to  be 
made  in  the  solemn  manner  we  have 
ventured  to  recommend,  a  predomi- 
nance would  be  ^ven  to  professional 
and  spiritual  considerations  over  those 
which  were  worldly  and  interested,  and 
the  bishop  would  be  protected  against 
the  most  subtle  and  plausiblie  delusions 
to  which  he  could  be  closed,  and  ena- 
bled, in  the  great  nu^onty  of  instances, 
to  prefer  to  the  vacant  benefice  with 
a  single  view  to  God's  ^lory .    It  is,  in- 
deed, a  position  in  which  a  good  bishop 
should    wish  to  place  himself.      He 
could  not  better  exercise  one  of  the 
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most  important  functions  of  his  apos- 
tolical office,  than  by  following  the 
apostolical  practice.  In  the  early  days 
the  office  of  pastor  in  the  Church  was 
one  of  reproach.  The  fellowship  to 
which  the  clergy  were  called  was  a  fel- 
lowship of  sufl^rings.  There  were  few 
temptations  which  could  blind  the 
judgment  of  the  rulers  and  overseers  of 
God's  heritage  so  as  to  bias  them,  in 
the  distribution  of  the  offices  at  their 
disposal,  in  favour  of  their  own  kindred 
or  friends.  And  yet  the  special  aid  of 
Grod  was  invoked,  and  the  prayers  of 
the  congregation  were  desired,  when- 
ever any  were  set  apart  for  attending 
upon  the  ordinances  of  divine  service, 
lliis  we  know  applies  more  strictly  to 
ordination,  than  to  a  collation  of  bene- 
fices. But  in  principle  and  in  spirit  it 
applies  to  both.  And  we  feel  a  deep 
persuasion,  that  if  the  apostles  lived  in 
our  day,  the  course  which  we  recom- 
mend would  be  adopted. 

Thus,  we  think,  the  very  best  pro- 
vision would  be  made  for  the  appomt* 
ment  of  good  bishops,  by  whom  the 
Church  would  be  well  and  wisely  su- 
perintended;  and  of  able  ministers, 
who  would  commend  themselves  by 
their  godliness  and  theis  activity,  in 
their  parochial  ministrations.  If  every 
parish  were  thus  supplied,  and  every 
diocese  thus  administered,  we  ask, 
whether  a  vast  amount  of  good  would 
not  be  done ;  and  whether  our  Church 
would  not  vindicate  its  claims  to  the 
station  and  property  rightfully  belong, 
ing  to  it,  in  the  eyes  en  all  honest  and 
competent  observers  ? 

We  know  there  are  malignant  Dis- 
senters, to  whom  its  excellence  and  its 
efficiency  would  be  its  greatest  fault ; 
and  who  would  be  ''oifended  at  it,'* 
precisely  in  pro{)ortion  to  the  pro- 
mise ox  perpetuity  which  it  would 
possess  in  the  regards  of  aU  good 
men,  when  it  became  in  reality 
what  it  ought  to  be,  '*  the  salt  of  the 
earth."  There  are  many  Dissenting 
communities  whoso  numbers  are  chief- 
ly recruited  from  the  neglected  Church 
population  of  those  districts  in  which 
efficient  and  evangelical  ministers  arc 
not  to  be  found.  These  woold  natu- 
rally regard  any  increased  activity  in 
the  Church  as  cutting  off  their  sup- 
plies. And  while  manv  of  the  good 
men  amongst  them  would  unfeignedly 
rt;joire  at  the  improvement  of  an  in- 


stitute by  which  such  great  goodmi^ 
be  effected,  those  of  a  more  soar  ind 
malignant  turn,  whooe  dissent  h»l 
rancoured  into  bitterness,  and  wfa.) 
were  loss  actuated  by  rcligioa<  oonric- 
tions  than  by  political  spite^  would  r^ 
gard  every  advance  which  the  Cborrb 
made  in  the  affections  of  the  p(«p!«> 
with  an  angry  jealousy,  and  only  ha:** 
it  with  a  fiercer  hatred  tlie  monr  it 
increased  in  public  favour.  Its  vcn 
'*  virtues*'  would  be  to  them  its  ^*t^- 
mies  ;*'  and  its  truest  friends  mi^t 
well  say,  with  the  old  man  in  tiK 
play— 


**0h!  what  s  world  b  thli, 
EnTwMOM  him  that 


wtetb 


14.' 


But  although  such  most,  inevitablT. 
be  the  case,  not  the  less  should  pood 
men  strive  for  the  coming  of  the  dsr, 
when  the  Church  may  thus  become  dii- 
tastefnl  to  its  enemies.  Not  on  that 
account  wiU  the  blessing  of  God  lew 
rest  upon  it ;  nor  the  peace  and  good- 
will  which  it  must  diffuse  upon  earth 
be  less  acceptable  to  its  Father,  wl» 
is  in  heaven.  We  would  sdculau* 
upon  a  constant  accession  to  its  nmn' 
bcrs  and  its  influence,  in  proportion 
as  itthiiS|Ntrvcd  itself  worth  v  the  vni-a- 
tion  to  which  it  was  called.  If  the  ypirit 
of  our  liturgy  reigned,  in<leed«  in  thr 
hearts  and  minds  of  its  parochbil 
clergy,  our  Churdi  would  be  so  aiU 
ministered  as  to  accomplish  its  ev«>n 
object.  In  the  words  or  ono  who  nis\ 
be  called  a  great  moral  |4ulosophr'. 
"  its  simple  and  cheerful  beanty  w«miM 
engage  tne  first  sensibilitit*s  oir  chiM- 
hood ;  its  gently  insinuated,  yet  pow- 
erful discipline  would  shield' the  pu- 
rity  of  vouth ;  its  sublime  mnrmtitv 
would  illuminate  ever)-  path,  and  in- 
fluence ever}'  movement  of  active  lift* : 
and  its  tranquil  spirit  would  invite  d«*^ 
cliuing  age  to  seek  in  its  southing 
bosom  compensation  for  the  iafirmt- 
ties,  and  support  under  the  saflerio/« 
of  sinking  nature."* 

But  much  as  would,  undoobt««11} . 
be  accomplished  by  the  ado|ni«»o  i4 
what  we  have  already  pn>piv<eil,  mirr 
would  be  necessary  before  the  Chnn^h 
could  be  posscsseil  of  its  entire  rffi- 
ciency.  By  the  arrangements  aV^^r 
suggested,  we  would  have  a  rDaflnuM<- 
assurance,  that  good  men,  if  not  th«' 
verv  best,  would  be  called  to  fill  ii* 
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ka^rkril  pUeet,  and  tliat  parishes 
viioJii  lie  gWea  m  charge  to  none  bat 
mm  tti  aoDxceptionable  character,  and 
«if  <sUbUsbc^  reputation.  Still,  much 
vifokl  remain  to  be  done  for  the  pre- 
M-nataoo  ofthat  oodeniastical  and  tneo- 
kisTKal  kttmtn^,  without  which,  neither 
«i'4trioe  nor  discipline  can  be  etfectu- 
•II T  maintained,  A  well  instructed 
».  iiifter  sfaoold  so  far  resemble  a  well 
ii^cnaeted  scribe,  as  to  be  able,  upon 
( «<TT  fitung  occasion,  '*  to  bring  forth 
t^«D  Ua  tivasarv  things  new,  and 
tJim^  old  ;**  be  should  be  able  to  vin* 
•licai«»  the  claims  of  the  Church  to 
•kicb  he  belongs  to  an  iqxntolical  an- 
tit{uity,  against  the  assumption  of  the 
PspacT,  mid  the  presumption  of  Dis- 
•rntPTs,  an  well  as  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  (aith  that  b  in  him,  to  the  carping 
wfidel,  or  the  candid  inquirer;  and 
f'lr  thb  pnrpofe  we  would  propose  the 
fuUowing  very  simple,  and,  as  it  I4>- 
pmn  to  OS*  rery  satisfactory  arrai^e- 

Thm  are.  in  CTery  diocese,  large 
unmns  in  which  the  clergyman  is  call- 
M  opon  to  instmct  not  only  a  redun- 
•isot,  but  a  comparatively  educated 
iK^NilatMm.      In  such  places  he  has 
mi)afiitly  to  contend  against  able  dis- 
^mtiag  ministers,  who  are  always  ac- 
tive in  seeking  to  draw  disciples  afler 
ttoia.    The  arrangements  or  the  eon- 
vmtiole  are  well  calculated  to  give  its 
bt  tmbus  an  estimation  in  their 
uwa  eyes,  which  the  members  of  onr 
( bttrch    never    feel.      There    is   so 
'a^h  in   its   external  management, 
sod  ia  providing  funds  for  its  susten- 
tu*a,  M  well  as  in  the  choosing  of 
bibirtcn,  entrusted  to  their  discre- 
^^«*  or  regulated  by  their  advice,  that 
^  It  'not  sorprifling  if,  in  many  in- 
*  aanes,  thry  become  ezoeedingly  at- 
^•fhrd  to  a  system  thus  entirely  de- 
I*«Wm  upon  them  for  support  and 
i"r  (hiectiuci.     The  feeble  and  rickety 
<-bii4,  it  has  oflen  been  observed,  be- 
^^am  the  dearest  to  the  fond  mother, 
«how  aflections  are  called  forth  by  its 
*«usv  and  whose  constant  care  is  ne- 
'***vy  for  its  preservation.*    Our  de- 
*v^  is  not  to  speak  di^wracingly  of 
^^iM»at,  wi&oQt  which,  as  things  are 
at  pfvseiit,  we  know  not  what  our  po- 
l*ustk)«i  who  are  deprived  of  the  be- 
^t  of  Church   services  could  do; 


and  we  do  not  wish  to  press  the  ana- 
logy farther  than  that  there  are  bonds 
of  connexion  by  which  office-bearers 
become  attached  to  the  congrega- 
tional systems  of  which  they  are 
members,  to  which  nothing  corres- 
ponding in  our  Church  can  l^  found  ; 
and  that  it  is,  therefore,  more  neces- 
sary that  the  churchman  should  be 
armed,  with  weapons  taken  from  the 
theological  armoury,  in  our  large 
towns,  where  Dissenters  are  numerous, 
than  in  country  parishes,  where  they 
are  comparatively  few ;  and  that,  ac- 
cordingly, every  care  should  be  taken 
that  none  but  properly  qualifie<l  indi- 
viduals  should  be  selected  to  fill  the 
pastoral  office  in  places  where  so  much 
might  depend  upon  the  discretion,  the 
learning,  or  the  ability,  which  woulfl 
be  required  of  them  upon  the  various 
occasions  where  they  must  come  into 
contact  with  the  members  or  ministers 
of  opposite  communions. 

Tne  mode  in  which  we  would  desire 
to  see  such  appointments  made  would 
be  this :  let  a  given  number  of  popu- 
lous towns  be  selected  in  every  diocese 
as  benefices  to  be  bestowed  upon  ap- 
proved parish  ministers,  after  a  searcn- 
ing  and  public  examination.  The  can- 
didates should  all  be  men  who  had 
served  a  certain  number  of  years,  either 
as  rectors  or  curates,  in  other  parishes, 
and  of  whose  general  fitness  no  doubt 
was  entertained  bv  the  diocesan ;  and 
the  examination  should  embrace  such 
a  ranze  of  theological  learning  as 
might  best  bear  upon  the  errors  or  the 
heresies  which  might  most  pressingly 
demand  the  ministerial  vigilance  and 
activity  of  the  pastor  about  to  be  ap- 
pointed. 

We  may,  we  think,  take  it  for 
granted,  tfaiat  the  very  fact  of  such  pa- 
rishes being  so  set  apart,  would  ope- 
rate as  a  general  stimulant  upon  the 
clergy  to  keep  up  their  theological 
knowledge,  and  to  augment  its  store. 
It  is  not  alone  the  sucoes^tful  candidate 
who  would  be  bt^nefited  by  such  an 
arrangement,  but  all  in  whom  a  pnv 
ffssional  ardour  was  enkindled  by  the 
hopes  which  were  thus  held  out,  and 
who  would  be  led  to  cultivate  a 
grounded  knowleilgo  of  their  profes- 
sion with  the  more  care  when  such  a 
reward  might  attend  upon  their  la- 


*  **  Like  a  poor  infant,  sick  and  pained  to  death, 
Yet  dearer  for  its  bickness  every  day.*' 
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boura.  It  18  our  belief  that  such  ah 
indncement  would  operate  in  raising 
the  standard  of  theological  learning 
throughout  Ihe  whole  diocese;  and 
that  the  clergy  would,  generally  speak- 
ing, become  as  well  informed  upon 
professional  subjects,  and  as  able  to 
cope  with  the  adrersaries  with  whom 
they  would  have  to  contend,  as  they 
would  be  ^stinguished  for  moral 
worth  and  personal  activity,  if  selected 
in  acoordanoe  with  oar  preceding  ar- 
rangements. 

But  the  examination  itself  would, 
we  think,  do  great  good  to  those  who 
heard  it ;  and  it  might  be  so  conduct- 
ed as  to  command  a  distinguished  and 
extensive  audience.  Let  the  reader 
suppose  such  an  examination,  in  any 
town,  conducted  by  the  ablest  men  of 
the  Church,  or  of  the  universities,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  the  dioce- 
san ;  and  ne  will  at  once  see  to  what 
important  ends  it  might  be  made  sub- 
servient. Such  an  examination  might 
be  made  to  take  a  course  which  would 
operate  as  a  mostpowerfol  anti-sceptic 
to  any  given  rdi^ous  or  theolo^ 
epidemic  which  mif  ht,  at  any  particu- 
lar time  or  place,  nappen  to  prevaiL 
The  examiner  oould,  oy  skilful  ques- 
tions, draw  oat  such  fuU  and  satiifSsc- 
tory  answers  to  the  varioos  forms  in 
which  error  mifHht  appear,  as  would 
prove  its  most  enectoai  antidote ;  and 
only  the  more  effectual,  because  not 
controvernally  directed  against  it. 

Thus,  while  we  secured  goodsovem- 
ment  for  our  Establishment,  uroagh 
all  departments  of  it,  fh)m  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  there  would  be 
diffused  a  vigour,  an  intelligence, 
and  an  activity,  which,  commending 
it  to  the  hearts  and  the  understandings 
of  the  people,  would  be  the  heart  gna- 
rantee  for  its  pennanenoe  and  its 
prosperity.  Let  us  only  provide  that 
our  bishops  be  what  they  ouji^ht  to  be, 
and  not  what  a  time-serving  expe- 
diency would  make  them,  and  the 
effect  will  very  soon  be  visible  in  the 
improved  and  improving  condition  of 
their  clergy  ;  and  let  such  a  mode  of 

Spointment  to  cures  of  souls  be 
opted,  as  we  have  firoposed,  and  the 
cases  would  be  rare,  inaeed,  in  wUch 
the  fittest  men  were  not  preferred. 
We  would  be  glad,  also,  to  see  a  parlia- 
mentaryretum  made  ofthe  promotions 
which  took  place  in  every  dioccne,  in 
each  sncceeaing  year ;  not,  by  any 
means,  that  the  bishops  should  be  held 


answerable  to  any  lav  assembly  Ibr  their 
discretion  in  the  disdMrge  of  their 
spiritual  functions,  but  tluit  the  cer- 
tainty of  public  acrutinv  might  incrassi 
their  consciousness  of  respooibtlitT, 
and  that  the  distinction  might  is 
clearly  established  between  whet  wae 
their  own,  for  personal  use,  and  what 
was  entrusted  to  their  numagemest  for 
official  distribution. 

We  have  purposely  omitted  all  eoo- 
sideration  of  tiie  appointment  of  bi- 
shops by  election ;  tibe  deans,  the 
arcndeaoons,  and  the  parochial  desgy. 
or  any  modification  of,  or  selection  fro», 
that  body,  being  the  patrons.  We  do 
not  say  that  if  the  alternative  was  be. 
tween  that  and  the  present  mode, 
mudi  might  not  be  said  in  its  fiivoor ; 
or  rather,  indeed,  so  much  ought  be 
said  asainst  the  one,  as  to  give  a  eon- 
siderable  degree  of  ooanteoanoe  to  the 
other.  But  that  is  not  theeaae ;  ano- 
ther, and  a  better,  and,  what  ia  ttrt 
important,  a  still  more  practiesble 
course  is  open  to  us,  in  the  one  which 
we  have  ventured  to  peopoae;  and 
we  honestly  confess,  that  we  nertr 
could  reconcile  oonadves  to  the  inter- 
minable evils  of  contested  qHaoofvl 
elections. 

^  We  know  that  in  the  Boman  Cathiv 
lie  Charch,  in  this  ooantry,  sudi  t 
practice  prevails ;  but  we  know,  abrx 
the  evils  which  it  rausratea.  We  »A 
any  one  aoquainted  with  Roman  Ca- 
tholic IreUnd,  whether  any  peace- 
loving  clergyman  of  that  persoaAoa. 
adverse  to  strife,  a  stranger  to  politick 
contention,  and  opposed  to  aU  agita- 
tion  for  a  Repeal  cSf  the  UnioD,  would 
have  the  smallest  chance  of  a  vacant 
mitre?  It  is  well  known  that  be 
would  not.  It  is  weU  known  that  the 
Pope  himself  would  endan^  hb  so- 
thority  over  the  Romanists  in  thb 
country,  if  he  attempted  to  force  soch 
a  prelate  upon  them.  It  is  well  kaow 
tluU  canvassings  for  the  oflSoe  take 
place  long  before  the  vacancv  oeeun ; 
and  that  candidates  are  pleaded,  ten 
deep,  for  preferments,  to  those  by 
whose  influence  and  activitv  thev  msy 
hope  to  be  successful.  All  this  ts 
matter  of  perfect  notoriety  in  tht« 
country ;  and  aldiou^  it  may  he  per- 
fectly compatible  with  the  inlersst*  of 
a  system  which  contemplates  tempnral 
enos,  and  the  whole  foroe  of  which  t« 
manhalled  and  disciplined  for  the  v- 
complishment  of  political  objects  ti 
wonid  be  very  incompatible  with  the 
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ipiritml  nitfa1n>M  of  rach  «a  imli- 
bit«  m  oan»  in  wbicli  Uie  qnalifica* 
tww  of  Um  biihop  are  not  lo  be  fought 
fijr  in  Us  power  or  his  infloenoe  m  a 
poUtacaK  pnrtiiaa*  but  in  hit  morally 
a  his  Irareinf,  in  his  pietj*  in-his  be- 
artolanoe*  aad^in  the  ouiet  and  unoe- 
tentatioat  exercise  of  au  those  virtues 
vhkh  teaoh  him  **  to  honour  all  men« 
k>  love  the  brethren,  to  fear  God^  and 
to  hoaenr  the  king.'* 

For  this  reason,  we  would  not»  at 
tW  present  day*  hare  our  bishops 
rhoM  bjr  what  is  called  canonied 
tMction.  We  regard  the  practice  of 
tht  Charbh  of  Borne  in  that  partion- 
hr,  aMte  as  a  warning  than  as  an  ex- 
la^la.  We  eschew  with,  possibly,  a 
tcrroas  aoUcitude,  the  penis  of  such 
ttife  and  such  diTisions  as  would  un- 
doobtedljr  be  en^enderedi  were  the 
tdection  of  the  diocesan  entrusted  to 
4e  clergy.  The  Tarious  modifica- 
tMM  of  opinion  upon  non-essential 
poiau,  whidi  ^"^Jk  ^^  preicnt,  be  en- 
tertained by  indiTiduau  without  dis> 
tsrbiag  the  harmony  of  the  body  at 
hm,  would  then  be  magnified,  by  the 
nu  of  partixansy  beyond  their  due 
iapvtaiKe.The  Uttlepeocant  humours 
«kch  BMy»  at  present,  in  the  cleri- 
cal, ss  in  the  natural  body,  be  per- 
(Ktly  consistent  with  a  state  of 
Wth,  would  all  become  inflamed  into 
lb  diseases  of  which  they  may  be 
Midered  the  germinal  represent*- 
tivei*  if  exposed  to  the  action  of  such 
ieiacnoH  as  would  be  sure  to  become 
fniiemtnant,  when  party  seal  was 
uoicd,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  be, 
W  nch  dcctioos  as  take  place  in  the 
(rtiek  Church,  or  in  the  Church  of 
Boas  in  Irelaad.  ^ 

Woe  each  individual  pastor  oon- 
viost  that  his  vote  was  important  in 
tW  choice  of  a  bishop,  it  is  a  conside- 
fMion  whidi  would  ever  be  intruding 
itelf  OBon  hia  mind,  and  disturbing 
tW  nttled  tranquillity  in  which  he 
c<^  bert  perform  his  parochial  duties. 
Iwrnd  of  counselling  the  wayward,  in- 
'nKibc  the  ignorant,  visiting  the  sick, 
«  ■ttrrting  to  the  wants  of  his  poorer 
pnAisnefs,  it  b  meet  likely  that 
W  would  be  engaged,  at  all  events 
^  twiptstion  would  be  grvtat  to  en- 
Pie  ia,  fouM  plan  for  promoting  the 
■tMts  of  the  candidate  for  whom  he 
^  iatsrcsied  at  the  coming  election. 
'^  k^  is  subtle  by  which  he  mif  ht 
^Mi  ksuMelf  to  bdieve  that,  in  thus 
^^^Hf  ^  WM  best  performing  his  duty 


to  the  Church.  The  fear  of  a  aeieotion 
b^  which,  in  hi«  judpnent,  Goq)el  truth 
might  be  com^mised,  would  i^rd  a 
plausible  justification  for  any  amount 
of  exertion  by  which  such  a  calamity 
might  be  averted,  even  though  it  in- 
volved the  oblivion  or  the  compro- 
mise of  the  duties  more  immedisielv 
pertaining  to  his  office,  and  whicn 
could  not,  without  crying  delinquency, 
be  neglected. 

And,  as  the  mode  of  appointment  bv 
commissioners,  which  we  recommend, 
would  be  free  from  the  evils  just  enu- 
merated, and  others  which  might  be 
more  to  be  deplored,  so  it  wmdd  be 
a  less  violent  mnovation  upon  pre* 
sent  usage,  and  more  within  the  com* 
potency  of  a  government  honestly  dis* 
posed  to  carry  it  out  in  practice.  It 
would  require  no  legislative  enactment 
whatever.  Lord  John  Bussel  might, 
to-morrow,  set  the  whole  machinery  in 
motion,  by  which  good  so  extensive 
might  be  accompli Aed.  He  would 
only  have  to  advise  her  Migesty  to  do 
what  was  done  by  her  illustrious  pre- 
decessor, William  the  Third,  ana  an 
initiative  would  immediately  be  given 
to  the  system,  the  value  of  which  we 
have,  we  trust  not  vainlv,  endeavoured 
to  impress  upon  our  readers.  When  the 
Deliverer  entered  upon  hia  royal  funo- 
tions,  he  felt  that  something  better 
than  his  own  guidanoe  was  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  Judge  aright  respect- 
ing the  claims  of  the  different  candi- 
dates for  promotion  to  the  epiMopal 
bench ;  ana,  accordingly,  a  commission 
was  appointed,  composed  of  trustwor- 
thy individuals,  by  whom  his  judgment 
in  all  such  matters  was  guided.  The  very 
same  thing  it  is  perfectly  competent  to 
her  present  Mi^esty  to  do  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  She  may  say  to  her  prime 
minister,  "the  secular  affiurs  which 
you  have  to  manage  and  to  consider 
are  so  numerous  and  so  pressing  ss  to 
leave  you  but  little  time  for  attending 
to  the  interests  of  religion.  While  the 
empire  at  home  claims  your  constant 
care  and  vigilance,  there  is  no  portion 
df  the  globe  to  which  your  aUention 
must  not  be  anxiously  directed,  with  a 
view  to  the  improvement  of  the  national 
resources,  and  the  better  government 
of  our  colonial  dependencies.  It  is  not 
from  you,  or  from  any  one  engaged  like 
yon,  that  I  can  expect  the  bert  advice 
respecting  the  appointment  of  the  fit- 
tost  penKins  to  act  as  overseers  and  go* 
vemors  in  the  Church,  of  which  I  am. 
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by  Divine  Providence,  the  appointed 
temporal  ruler.  Let  me  have  advisers 
who  may  thoroughly  understand  such 
affairs,  and  in  whose  disinterestedness, 
wisdom,  and  discretion,  iust  confidence 
may  be  reposed,  by  whose  counsel  I 
mav  be  guided  when  called  upon  to 
make  an  episcopal  appointmant;'*  were 
her  Majesty  thus  to  express  herself, 
evincing,  at  the  same  time,  a  determi- 
nation not  to  be  diverted  by  plausible 
words  from  a  design  so  righteous,  and 
as  much  in  accordance  with  sound  po- 
licy as  with  right  reason,  nothing  more 
need  be  said  upon  the  matter ;  the 
commission  must  forthwith  be  appoint- 
ed ;  and  by  that  one  stroke,  a  com- 
mencement would  be  given  to  a  system 
by  which  new  life  would  be  imparted  to 
the  Church,  and  which  must  soon  be- 
come productive  of  blessings  of  which 
the  remotest  posterity  might  experience 
the  advantage. 

It  would,  indeed,  require  a  self-de- 
nying politician  to  originate  such  a 
pi^ject,  by  which  much  influence  must 
be  Sacrificed,  which  may  at  present  be 
employed  with  advantage  in  secular 
affairs.      A  bishopric,  as  a  piece  of 

Eatronase,  is  a  very  shewy  thing  in  the 
ands  of  a  minister,  and  we  can  well 
understand  the  relactance  with  which 
such  means  of  infiuencins  political 
partizans,  and  carryinjg  on  tne  govern- 
ment, would  be  relinquished.  We 
therefore  never  expect,  humanly  speak* 
in^,  to  see  any  '  ich  sacrifice  volunta- 
rily made ; — and  our  whole  depend* 
ence  for  the  success  of  our  proposal 
consists  in  the  approval  which  it  may 
receive  from  the  public,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  may  interest  good  and 
zealous  men  to  press  for  its  adoption. 

Nor  is  it  the  least  of  the  recommend- 
ations of  what  we  propose,  that,  while,  as 
a  whole,  it  would  be  of  inestimable  va* 
lue,  there  is  no  part  of  it  which  might 
not  be  adopted  with  advantage.  The 
queen,  as  we  have  stated,  could,  of  her 
own  n^ere  motion,  originate  the  com- 
mission for  the  appointment  of  bishops; 
and  every  bishop  might,  in  his  own 
diocese,  and  "  suo  motu,"  adopt  the 
other  arrangements,  which  would  go 
far  to  promote  ecclesiastical  learn- 
ing, and  to  ensure  the  selection  of  effi- 
cient pastors.  Thus  the  machinery 
might  be  set  in  motion,  either  altoge- 
ther, which  would  be  by  far  the  best, 
or  in  separate  parts,  by  such  individual 
prelates  as  might  deem  it  wise  or  expe- 
dient.    And  we  venture  to  promise. 


that,  as  far  as  it  was  tried  fiBriy»  it 
would  be  found  successfuL 

It  possesses  this  advantage  over 
more  popular  and  extensive  schemes 
of  Church  reform,  that,  should  it  be 
found  insufficient,  the  power  of  ad- 
vancing remains ;  whereas  if  the  others 
should  work  mischievously,  the  power 
of  receding  would  be  taken  awav.  We 
may,  both  in  secular  and  in  ecoleBMti* 
cal  affairs,  advance  from  the  less  to  the 
more  popular ;  but  we  cannot,  m  either, 
retreat  trom  the  more  popular  to  the 
less,  in  the  present  democratical  tem- 
perament of  men's  minds,  without  ea^ 
dangering  a  convulsion.  Should  the 
commission  prove  but  the  embodiment 
of  ministerial  influence  under  another 
form,  or  become,  itself,  infected  with  a 
spirit  of  intrigue  and  jobbings  it  were 
easy  to  pass  to  the  mode  of  canonical 
election.  But  let  the  latter  prove  in- 
efficient or  vicious  in  any  of  the  various 
ways  whieh  we  have  already  endea- 
voured to  point  out,  and  no  recoarse 
to  the  former  can  be  adopted. 

And  it  is,  surely,  a  peculiarity  which 
should  recommend  it  to  all  moderate 
men,  that  what  we  propose  would  com- 
promise no  Church  principle  whatever. 
The  sovereign  would  still  retain  the 
high  position  which  she  at  present  oocu> 
pies,  as  the  Church  of  England's  tem- 
poral head,  no  foreign  prince  or  poten- 
tate exercising  any  j  urisdiction  over  her 
clerg}r.  The  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  bishops  would  remain  jupt  as  they 
are,  the  only  changes  being  that  they 
would  be  placed  in  a  position  respect- 
ing their  exercise,  in  which  every  good 
bishop  would  place  himself.  And  who 
will  deny  that,  in  populous  places^ 
where  theBissenters  have  theirG<>liahs, 
the  Church  should  have  its  Davids? 
There  are  some  by  whom  we  will  be 
told  that  all  that  should  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  bishop.  And  so  say 
we  also  ;  but,  to  the  bishop  exempted 
from  Influences  that  mislead,  and  placed 
under  influences  that  would  purify  his 
heart,  and  direct  his  judgment.  All 
that  we  propose  to  do  is  to  take  hira 
out  of  a  hot-bed  of  temptations  whidi 
must  prove  too  strong  for  mortal  man, 
and  place  hina  within^  the  sphere  of  at- 
tractions which  may  draw  hb  mind 
from  earth  to  heaven.  And  we  would 
do  so,  not  to  interfere  with  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  but  that  he  might 
be  better  enabled  to  discharge  it  in 
such  a  way  as  might  prove  him  a  faith- 
ful servant  of  the  lirmg  God. 
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Thk  oHir  be  ftdmittiHl;  mnd  *till 
it  nur  be  nicl,  that  we  have  not  m 
<ri  adTerted  to  the  root  of  the  evil. 
It  will  be  Buuntained,  and  maintained 
viii)  irreat  »hew  of  reason,  that  the 
rtrryy  are  not  sufficiently  numerous 
t»  ta«wer  the  various  demands  upon 
them;  and  that  it  will  be  vain  to 
ivk  for  any  jp^at  improTement  in 
iIk*  working  ofuie  establishment,  un- 
til that  deficiency  is  supplied. 

All  this  we  may  aamit,  while  we 
ffciU  eontmd»  that  an  increase  in  the 
MeAdnesi  cif  the  Church  cittablish- 
nmtt  tu  ii  is,  may  prove  the  very 
U-«(  prvcnrwr  to  such  an  increase  in 
tbe  number  of  its  clergy,  as  may  make 
h  vhat  it  ouffht  to  ne.  *<  l^o  hnn 
tUi  hatht  »h^l  be  given,'*  is  a  rule 
sot  more  applicable  to  Christians  as 
itiJividttaU,  Uian  to  the  body  at  larpe. 
The  very  best  mode  of  acquinn*; 
famb  for  future  usefulness,  is  to  ex- 
hibit a  seal  accordine  to  knowledge 
■I  the  present  time.  There  is  a  genut- 
Mtire  power  in  the  sanctified  ener- 
z^«  oTreligiotis  men,  which  repro- 
duces one  hundred  fold  the  seed  of 
fvtk  which  has  been  sown  in  lovc« 
And  we  never  vet  have  known  an 
imtaare  in  whicn  a  proper  exertion 
vw  omde  by  a  Christian  pastor  to 
<ti.vve  his  Church,  or  increase  his 
^hnob,  or  be  useful  in  any  other 
valk  of  Christian  charity,  in  which 
W  was  not  met  by  the  sympathies  of 
ta  awakened  people,  who  have  oAen 
^incM  a  disposition  to  go  far  be- 
vtid  the  limits  which  he  had  pre- 
•mbed. 

And  so,  we  have  no  doubt,  it  would 
y*,  if  the  Chnrch  at  large  were  placed 
ia  s  condition  to  act  upon  the  com- 
a«Bttj  in  grneral,  as  individual  cler- 
lyBKa  have  been  ofVen  known  to  act 
■pan  particular  congregations.  Let 
tie  |mhlie  only  be  made  to  feel  the 
f^ntUL}  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
H(T|T  win  soon  experience  the  libe- 
nlity  of  the  public.  When  they  shew 
*W  thev  have  done,  they  will  best 
pTe  w^t  they  can  do;  and  the 
fctds  will  itever  be  wanting  for  their 
■siatettance,  when  they  are  them- 
Hm  nfit  wanting  to  the  cause  in 
«Mi  they  are  engaged. 

It  ti  one  thing  to  pamper  a  slujj- 
rdi  and  an  inefficient  clergy,  it  is 
«»4hiJ  to  provide  a  suitable  mainte- 
*>n6s  far  an  active  and  an  efficient 
^}  of  paslorv*  And  it  is  our  de- 
tt<e  to  see  what  we  have  well  hus- 


banded, as  the  very  best  means  of 
acc^uiring  tliat  increased  provision, 
which  may  be  required  by  our  in- 
creasing necessities. 

Many  say,  increase  the  number  of 
the  clergy  in  order  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  Church.  We  say, 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Chnrch, 
and  you  are  sure  to  obtwn  any  re- 
quired increase  iu  the  number  of  the 
clergjr. 

Without  such  increased  efficiency, 
it  is  our  belief  that  any  numericsl 
addition  to  the  body  of  the  clerg}', 
would  operate  very  little  real  goo<l. 
Undoubtedly,  if  it  were  regarded  as 
mere  iMttronage,  and  no  provision 
made  tor  the  wise  and  righteous  se- 
lection of  pastors,  so  that  they  might 
be  suitably  located  where  they  would 
be  most  efficient,  instead  of  the  wil- 
derness becoming  a  garden,  the  gar- 
den would  soon  become  a  wilderness. 
Carelessness  and  secularity  would 
mark  the  character  of  those  who 
were  the  appointed  moral  instructors 
of  the  people.  A  mere  mechanical 
routine  of  duty  would  take  place 
of  those  active  and  cordial  minis- 
trations, which  alone  can  bring  con* 
viction  to  the  human  heart  that  the 
niinisters  of  the  Gospel  are  in  earnest 
in  their  sacred  calling.  It  ia  only 
when  they  are  seen  to  do  their  ap- 
pointed work  **not  as  eyc-servanta 
or  men-nleasers,*'  that  they  will  be  re* 
cognized  as  the  "  servants  of  the  living 
God.**  And  it  is  only  when  they 
are  so  recognized,  that  they  can  de- 
liver their  divine  message  with  any 
confident  assurance  that  it  must  be 
listened  to  with  attention. 

We  say,  therefore,  let  us  put  the 
Church  as  ii  is,  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  present  usefulness,  and 
we  may  confidently  trust  to  the  Pro* 
vidence  of  God,  that  increasing  means 
of  future  usefulness  will  spe^Iy  be 
found.  Let  our  endeavour  be,  to  do 
the  most  with  such  means  as  we  have, 
and  we  may  be  well  assured  that 
*<the  morrow  will  take  care  for  the 
things  of  itsc4f."  A  little  leaven,  we 
are  told,  leaveneth  the  whole  mass. 
And  when  we  do  our  parts,  trusting  in 
Go<rs  blessing,  we  ni*ed  not  fear  that 
UK  will  not  do  his. 

We  have  no  desire  to  see  the  body 
grow  in  mere  bulk,  while  the  mental 
and  the  moral  power  waxes  feeble.  A  n 
enormous  idiot  might  thus  be  pro. 
dnced;  a  mockers*  of  humanity,  nu 
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ther  than  a  rational  human  creature. 
Our  desire  is,  to  see  both  grow  toge- 
ther; the  restraining^  directin^y  and 
goyeming  power  maintaining  its  due 
ascendancy  over  the  physical  energies; 
and  that  informing  spirit  animating 
the  wholey  by  which  man  becomes  a 
liring  soul.      It  is    only  when  the 
Church  progresses  thus,  that  it  can 
be   truly    called   the    body   of  the 
Lord.    It  is  not  by  the  mere  addi- 
tion  of  worldly  Bubstance«  or  the  in- 
cumbrance of  a  secular  clergy,  that 
it  can  accomplish  the  end  for  which 
it  was  instituted.     A  presiding  power 
must  be  maantuned,  and  a  system  of 
discipline  enforced,  such  as  may  en- 
sure the  due  performance  of  its  sa- 
cred duties ;  and  such  provision  must 
be  made  for  the  selection  and  the 
appointment  of  its  bishops  and  pas- 
tors, as  may  afford  the  best  grounded 
assurance   that   none  but  approved 
good  men  will  be  called    to  preside 
over  its  interests,  or  to  officiate  in 
its  ministrations.    Let  this  be  done, 
and  the  number  of  the  clergy  may 
allowably  increase  as  fast  as,  but  no 
faster  than,  such  a  power  can  keep 
pace  with  them.    In  such  a  case,  the 
increase  will  be  a  healthy  increase. 
When  it  fdUaiM  efficiency,  it  will  be 
as  wholesome  food  to  the  numan  body, 
and  become  duly  i^ypropriated  to  pnr- 
poses  of  nutriment,  ana  generatiTe  of 
strength  and  yigour.      When  it  pre- 
ceden  efficiency,  it  often  but  encum- 
bers the  system  it  was  intended  to 
benefit;  and  like  a  surfeit  to  an  in- 
dolent man,  instead  of  producing  ae- 
tivity  and  health,  it  but  deposits  the 
seeds  of  (^a^  and  death.     We  are, 
therefore,  desirous  to  see  our  recom- 
mendations for    the  better  adminis- 
tration of  the  Church  in  ffill  opera- 
tion, before  any  measures  are  taken 
for  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
clergy,  which  miffht,   if  not  wisely 
ordered*  only  painnilly  disi^moint  the 
expectations  or  the  sood  men  by  whom 
they  were  promoted. 

Mneh  has  been  said  of  the  reviTal 
of  the  houses  of  convocation ;  but  that 
is  a  snbjeot  whieh  would  rtqnire  in  It- 
self a  lengtbentd  dineussion,  and  we 
cannot  do  more  titan  very  briefly  ad« 
vert  to  It  at  present,  as  one  desenring 

Save  consideration.  **  Wliat,  sir,**  said 
r.  Johnson,  in  one  of  his  vigorooi 
oonversational  sallies,  **  shall  S<M>t]and 
have  her  bouse  of  aseembly,  and  shall 
not  the  Chnreh  of  England  have  her 


houses  of  convocation  ?**    Bat  it  ii^  es 
think,  a  question  which  ahouM  not  be 
decided  by  reference  to  aav  spirit  of 
riralry  between  our  Church  and  snj 
dissenting  communions.    In  rcCaitdng 
what  they  have  the  Scottish  peopit  ma; 
have  done  well.     It  is  anothfr,  and 
a  very  different  matter,  whethar  vs 
would  do  well  in  reviving  what  has  bscn 
discontinued  lor  more  than  two  him- 
dred  years.  It  is,  however,  a  point  upoo 
which  we  do  not  venture  to  prooooMc, 
in  the  abstract,  any  poeitive  jndgmint 
But  thu  we  will  venture  to  saj,  that  it 
is  a  measure  for  which  the  public  an 
not  at  present  prepared.     It  would 
require    a  strong    force    of  popukr 
opinion  to  sustain  our   Church  an* 
tborities  in  the  poaition  which  thsf 
would  assume,  were  they  now  to  tab 
their  place  as  an  estate  of  the  reahsi 
and  legislate^  in  coigunction  with  the 
sovereign,  for  the  eocleaiastioal  aad 
spirituia  interests   of   the  kingdom. 
We  do  not  say  that  a  tfane  wiO  wrm 
come  when  such  an  assamhly  maj  be 
reviTcd    with  advantage.      And  our 
conviction  is»  that  such  a  period  maj  be 
greati?  accelerated  by  audi  sooh  mea- 
sures for  the  improvement  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  Church  establiahincot  m 
we  have  recommended.     Let  these  be 
adopted,  and  it  will  soon  be  aeea  «be- 
ther  our  Church  ia,  or  ia  nott  eapahb 
of  vindicating  ita  daima  to  the  posttioo 
which  it  occnpiea,  as  the  moral  matroe* 
tor  of  the  oeople.   If  it  be  not,  nothing 
more  neea  be  aaid ; — It  moat  die  the 
death  of  all  inefficient  inatitates.    If 
it  be,  then  a  current  of  puhlio  favoor 
will  bear  it  upward  and  forwardt  *^ 
that  any  reaaonable  propoeitiooat  haf • 
inff  for  their  object  an  aqgmcntation 
oriu  oaefulneaa*  wiU  be  roMlily  enter- 
tained.    We  aay.  therefore^  to  all  ad- 
vooatea  for  a  revival  of  the  hoosas  of 
convocation,  aaaiat  na»  in  the  flrat  ia* 
atanoe,  in  acoompliahing  what  we  bare 
propoaed,  and  you  wHT  he  taking  the 
moat  effiactual,  if  not  the  ooly»  nwaae 
of  restoring  to  the  Church  her  aVMnt 
autborilv*  aa  exerdaed  when  her  f*- 
latea  and  her  representativea  wars  tail- 
ed npon,  aa  regularly  aa  the  boeef* 
of  ps^liament,  to  aaaemble  for  daapaic^ 
of  iNulneaa  in  eodeaiaatical  alBura* 

hvXp  to  the  adveraariea  of  aneh  r»> 
vival  we  would  say,  it  ia  one  thing  ^^ 
withhold  from  churehmen  a  power  of 
legislating  for  thrmaelvca*  and  their 
own  peculiar  concenuy   in  apint0a« 
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Mitmb  m4  «iiotb«r,  to  •xelode  them 
frooi  aoy  pbr*  in  the  Commons  House 
ofporiiuMDl  oftho  United  Kingdom. 
Hovrrsr  it  mnj  be  oootended  that 
tbi  one  b  net  an  iiyorj,  it  am  tcnree. 
Ik  \j mkj,  be  ■erioosly  maintained  that 
urn  olbcr  b  not  an  insult.     The  inte- 
nd tbat  b  not  protected  bj  its  own 
rrfrescotattres  in  tbat  assembly,   b 
itfv^  sooner  or  bter«  to  be  vietimlaed. 
If  ibe  proftMion  of  tbe  law>  or  tbe 
Ynhatian  of  Bedictne*  or  tbe  military 
ynhrnkWi  were  left  wttbont  adequate 
|eetec>eie»  bow  soon  would  tbe  loss  and 
th«  dstrbieot  wbicb  tbey  must  espe* 
'weee  awaken  tbem  to  tbe  neceasi^  of 
•stloBg  lor  Ttittu  in  tbe  repeal  of  tbe 
<— Ming  atatntee  by  wbiob  tbey  were 
m  frsoCly  Mgneved?     And  b  tbe 
Ckmbt  vbile  deprived  of  iu  eedeii* 
artbal  Isgielatnre,  tbe  onW  profession 
vkbb  sbaU  be  exeloded  vom  havipg 
■aaWrs  of  be  own  body  to  defend  its 
vn  ri^bta  m  tbat  bonee  of  parliament^ 
vlieb  IS  now  reoocniaed  as  tbe  great 
fofrraing  power  of  tbe  kingdom  ?  We 
fc^ibly  sobniit  tbat  tbb  b  most  mon« 
ttns»  and  oagbt  not  to  be  endured 
■J  knger.      Wbat  b  tbere  in  tbe 
cbsraslsr  of  a  obarcbman  wbicb  dis* 
sesMss  bna  far  a  seat  in  parliament? 
Will  if  be  aaid»  be  bas  enooflb  to  do 
m  allMdtog  to  tbe  duties  of  bis  pa- 
nsb?    Soppoee  be  bas  no  parocbia! 
Mm  wbleb  require  his  attendance, 
ml  tbat  be  b   eminently   qualiied^ 
4  bwnhig  and  abiKties,  to  throw  a 
ifbt  upon  the  Tarioas  questions  touofa- 
m  tbe  rigbta  and  priTileges  of  the 
^■■iht  wbioh  ao frequently  come ua* 
4m  iscnsaioB,  wiO  it  still  be  eon- 
Mnlsd  tbat  Ui  eodceiaetieal  character 
Asuld  be  a  bir  to  bb  election  by  any 
deairing  him  as  a  repre- 
We  say  tbat  tbe  propod^ 
Ib11y»  if  it  be  not 
wichcdDses.     What!-- tbe 
Sodnian,  ^  wildest 
^  minjefery  shall  be  at  perfect 
Hbilj  to  CBtar  tbe  House  or  Com- 
nsBS  as  an  aasaBant  of  tiie  CInircby  and 
is  on  af  bar  own  cboeen  cfaampiona 
My  meet  nem  tbsre  to  defend  her* 
b  mA  a  eoBtett  it  may  easily  be  con« 
;wtved  who  must  -go  to  tbe  wall ;  lf» 
nivdt  eootest  it  might  be  called*- 
*  Ata  vapalas»  ego  vapulo  tantum." 
^t  miy  be  told  tbat  tbe  Churoh  U 
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well  represented  by  tbe  UniTeruty 
members.  But  while  we  tbank  tlie 
lay  gentlemen  for  the  degree  in  wbi(;h 
I  bey  huve  extended  their  protection  to 
A  belesguered  establishmenti  we  utterly 
deny  that  the  universities  shoiUd  be 
compelled  to  elect  none  but  laymen ) 
sod  that  the  very  qualifications  which 
best  fit  a  man  for  attending  to  thelf 
interests^  and  the  interests  of  the 
Churchy  are  those  which  must  be  en- 
tirely ezdttded  from  their  considera- 
tion. We  would  as  earnestly  discoun- 
ienanee  the  principle  of  electing  from 
the  clergy  to  tbe  ezelBsion  of  tbe  laity  t 
ss  we  reprobate  tbat  of  electing. from 
the  laity,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  dei^. 
What  we  say  is«  let  the  constituencies^ 
in  every  casot  be  equally  free  to  choose 
their  representaiives,  from  the  one 
class,  or  from  the  other,  just  as  thctr 
judgments  or  their  inclinations  may 
lead  tbem  $  and  let  no  undeserved  ve- 

Jvoach  be  visited  upon  an  order,  which 
or  learning,  for  ability,  for  integrity, 
for  moderation,  and  for  wisdom,  may 
well  claim  an  equalitv,  at  least,  with 
that  of  any  other  In  the  United  King- 
dom.* 

And  wbat  we  now  suggest  b  the  more 
necessary,  not  only  because  the  bouses 
of  convocation  are  practically  exiinot, 
but  because  reforms  have  taken  idaoe 
in  parliament  which  have  introouced 
a  Popish  and  Dissenting  interest  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  against  wbiob 
the  Church  has,  in  that  assembly,  no 
sufficient  protection.  The  miaropre- 
sentations,  the  ignorance,^  the  calum^ 
nies,  the  slanders  by  which  it  b  as- 
sailed, can  never  be  adequately  exposed 
or  repelled  by  any  but  those  whose 
professional  acquaintance  with  tbe 
subject  gives  them  command  over  all 
its  tarioua  detaib,  which  mar  wall 
enable  them  to  speak  with  Authority, 
A  eburohman  may  possess  himself  of 
a  knowledge  of  military  matters,  so  ae 
to  understand  the  merits  of  n  oam^ 
paign;  but  who  would,  on  tbat  ao- 
oouat,  consider  him  entitled  to  super- 
sede, in  the  discussion  of  such  inattere, 
the  practical  profeesional  ezperienoe  <j£ 
a  great  comnmnder  ?  No  one,  truly. 
And  we  say  -but  the  same  thing  re- 
specting Churoh  afibirs.  While  tbe 
laity  may  be  invited,  tbe  devgy 
should  not  be  forbidden,  to  discuss 


Upon  thb  subject  see  our  first  number,  p.  II. 
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them  in  the  house  of  commons.  While 
the  one  are  free  to  attack,  the  other 
should  be  equally  free  to  defend.  We 
look  in  vain  for  any  suitable  exposure 
of  the  monstrous  fallacies  of  Mr.  Hume, 
and  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne.  They  are 
answered,  indeed ;— but  how  ?  Coldly 
and  apologetically ;  as  if  their  antago- 
nists only  invited  attack;  as  if  they 
were  conscious  that  there  was  a  prima 
facie  case  against  them;  as  if  thev 
were  half  ashamed  of  the  cause  which 
they  were  commissioned  to  defend; 
only  anxious  to  make  a  plausible  show 
of  resistance  to  hostility,  which  they 
felt  must,  in  the  end  be  successful. 

**  Non  tall  aozillo  {  nee  defenwrlbaa  Itkii, 
Tempofl  eget.*' 

If  our  Church  is  unworthy  to  stand, 
let  it  fall.  If  its  friends  can  make  out 
no  case  in  its  defence,  which  would 
put  to  shame  the  conceited  and  inso« 
lent  jackanapes,  and  the  malevolent 
accuser,  let  it  meet  its  merited  con- 
demnation. If  it  be,  indeed,  *'a 
gorgeous  nuisance,"  or  *'&  bloated 
mcumbrance ;"  if  its  prelates  be  **  lazy 
sinecurists/'  and  its  clergy  a  **  harpy 
priesthood,"  we  call  at  once  upon  those 
who  have  hitherto  championed  its 
cause,  to  take  their  place  in  the  ranks 
of  its  enemies.  But  if  the  contrary  of 
all  this  be  true  ;  if  its  clergy  be  over- 
worked while  they  are  under  paid ;  if 
they  are  as  remarkable  for  their  zeal 
in  works  of  piety,  as  for  their  forget- 
fulness  of  religious  distinctions  in 
works  of  charity;  how  happens  it  that 
they  are  suffered  to  be  borne  down  by 
calumnies,  which  have  no  foundation 
but  in  the  most  rancorous  virulence, 
and  made  the  victims  of  misrepresen- 
tations, which  never  would  have  been 
hazarded,  where  a  prompt  and  indig- 
nant exposure  might  be  apprehended? 
Is  it  not  "because  they  have  no  one  to 
stand  up  for  them."^ 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We  are  not 
insensible  to  the  services  of  some  able 
and  honest  members,  who  do  not  fail, 
onsoitableoccasions^to  stand  up  in  de- 
fence of  the  Church.  But  they  do  not 
supply  the  place  of  others,  upon  whom 
such  a  defence  might  more  properly 
rest,  with  whose  co-operation  they 
might  accomplish  much,  while,  with- 
out it,  they  can  accomplish  little. 
What  we  want  is  nothing  more  than 


a  clear  stage  and  no  favour.  We  only 
ask  that  the  Church  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  the  professional  weight  which 
would  attend  upon  the  presence  of 
members  of  its  own  body,  in  an  as- 
sembly which  is  now  omnipotent  in 
the  legislature,  and  where  every  other 
interest  may  be  effectually  repre- 
sented. 

Nor  is  it  in  Church  afffurs  alone 
that  the  presence  of  the  clergy  would 
be  desirable  in  Parliament.  In  all 
that  relates  to  the  principles  of  lesis- 
lation  in  a  Christian  state,  their  inla- 
ence  would  be  found  most  useful. 
The  instances  are  very  few  in  which 
they  would  either  seek  for,  or  obtain, 
admission  into  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  universities  should  surely  be  at 
liberty  to  elect  them  as  representa- 
tives. If  other  constituencies  desired 
to  choose  a  disengaged  and  highly 
qualified  clergyman,  they  should,  as- 
suredly, be  as  much  at  liberty  so  to  do, 
as  they  are  at  present  to  elect  an  In- 
dependent minister,  or  one  of  the 
Unitarian  persuasion.  We  only  say, 
the  bar  of  exclusion  should  be  remov- 
ed, and  the  Church  should  no  longer 
be  insulted  by  a  mockery  of  respect, 
under  the  cover  of  which  the  most 
grievous  injuries  are  inflicted. 

We  may  be  told  the  clergy  are  well 
represented  in  the  House  of  Lords; 
and  that,  in  the  present  temper  of 
men's  minds,  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  they  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
one  assembly  than  admitted  into  the 
other.  We  say,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  the  arena  upon  which  their 
battle  is  to  be  fought,  and  where 
alone  any  constitutional  stand  can  be 
taken  against  the  machinations  of  their 
enemies.  When  once  a  measure  passes 
the  lower  house,  the  upper  can  scarcely 
resist  it.  Even  the  late  measure  for 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  by  which 
a  great  social  revolution  must  be 
effected,  the  Lords  dared  not  to  resist ; 
although,  we  believe,  had  an  appeal 
been  made  to  the  country,  a  vexdict 
would  have  been  returned  by  which 
the  opponents  of  the  bill  would  have 
had  their  judgment  ratified  by  the 
voice  of  the  nation.  Much  more  any 
measures  which  contemplate  the  injury 
of  the  Church,  by  invading  its  pro- 
perty or  restricting  its  privileges,  when 
they  once  have  ootained  the  assent  of 
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tW  ConoMif  home  of  leffislalare,  can 
vftr  be  raosted   in  tneir  vdterior 
fUfc*  is  an  ■wcmbly  which,   owing 
b  the  Momdancy  of  democratic  prin- 
<  .\iif%  hM  Um  iu  ancient  weight  in  the 
«-jQi(ttvtioo.    If,  therefore,  the  inte- 
"-^  of  the  Charch  are  not  upheld  in 
t^  awciably,  they  can  be  unheld  no 
vWre  elfe.    And  ihottld  the  nosdlity 
vhidb  u  prefent  menaces  our  esta- 
'hikmuAt   and   which   has   already 
vmofcht  to  much  detriment  to  it,  con* 
t.Me  to  prevail*  and  not  be  met  by 
MfiiirtiTely  eoonteraeting  inflnence, 
a  reqairM  no  great  ngacity  to  see  that 
1^  Bsooarehy  iteelf  must   soon  be 
iffw^t  into  peril ;  and  that  the  time 
:•  Dot  Ttrj  diflCaat  when  plain  repub* 
uaa  iastitutions  and  the  voluntary 
•^ncn  will  toperrene  upon  the  ruins 
■i  the  throne  and  the  altar. 
We  are  not,   howcrer,  without  a 
^.a&dcai  hope,  that,  by  proper  exer- 
UA,  ail  Bay  yet  be  weiL    No  one 
«W  has  seen  tlie  Cbureh  of  England 
vskiig  nnder  iaYonrable  circumstan* 
'Ti,  on  doubt  the  influence  it  would 
-mmad,  were  it  in  all  places  as  cf* 
'ttiff  ••  it  might  be  maae ;  and  it  is 
'Ut  it  Miy  become  thus  efTectivc  that 
*v  We  trespassed  so  long  on  the  pa< 
'iooe  of  our  readers. 

Ut  the  OMasures  which  we  have  in* 
^^ilsd  be  institatedt  and  faithfully 
^wried  mto  effect,  and  an  amount  of 
pebiie  opinion  wtU  soon  be  enlisted  in 
:mov  of  our  well-worked  establish* 
ar«t  ehich  would  be  its  stay  and  its 
^MOft  against  all  its  enemies.     This 
'ueU  aot  exist  without  acting  advan* 
'4i«oaalj  upon  the  constituencies  by 
*^  men  would  be  sent  into  the 
K««it  of  Coeunona  to^ve  more  than 
•■ska-believe  oppoeition  to  our  as* 
"^i^mu    Let  the  worth  and  the  acti- 
*itj  «f  the  Church  have  ensured  to  it 
t^  vrafaenee  to  which  it  is  entitled, 
•d  be  found,  in  the  sUtions  which  it 
■^  Most  fittingly  oeenpy,  advancing 
^  esase  of  Gospel  truth,  and  adom- 
^»  by  its  beneficent  energies,  the  doo- 
^"Ass  ef  Christ  our  Saviour,  and  he 
*w  be  hot  of  a  cold  and  sceptical 
<va  of  lUBdwho  can  doubt  that  effecU 
^^^  be  produced  by  which  our  food- 
^  ♦ipsrtatiune  would  be  rcalixed,  and 
te  «■  iaatitate  so  admirably  framed 
*^.y«»g  upon  the  whole  extent  of 
^'dtty*  Miog  thus  restored  to  Itspris- 
^ ^Hcwi,  would  be  as  popular  as 
•••■W  be  useful. 
h^  who  are  the  antagonists  of  such 


a  scheme,  from  whom  the  most  formi- 
dable  hostility  might  be  apprehended  ? 
The  ministers,  whose  patronage    it 
would  abridge,    and    whose  dMigns 
against  the  Church,  and  in   favour 
of  some  latitttdinarian  system,  it  might 
traverse:  the  Dissenters,  who  could 
not   contemplate   the   improvements 
to  which   it  must  give  rise,   with-  * 
out  feeling  that  an  obnoxious  institute 
would    be    strengthened,    and    that, 
whereas  they  may  at  present  make 
converts  where  indifference  or  secula- 
rity  has  prevailed  in  the  Church,  they 
must  then  expect  to  encounter  a  mc 
different  amouet  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  ahle  and  active  pastors, 
whose  koowle<^  would  be  equal  to 
their  seal,  and  who  would  be  found 
wise  as  serpents  while  they  were  harm- 
less as  doves :  and  the  Papists,  who, 
while  they  are  the  loudest  in  denounc- 
ing  the  abuses  of  Church-patronage  in 
our  system,  would  be  the  very  last  to 
afford  any  remedy  against  such  abuses ; 
as  their  correction  might  only  serve 
to  ^ve  longevity  to  an  establishment 
which  they  are  impatiently  desirous  to 
see  swept  away. 

Such  are  our  open  enemies;  and 
who  would  only  be  the  more  invete- 
rate, the  more  clearly  It  was  shown 
that  what  we  propose  must  be  attended 
by  jmat  and  lasting  benefit.  We 
confess,  however,  that  we  should  not. 
be  daunted  by  their  hostility,  if  we 
could  calculate  upon  unity  amongst 
ourselves.  At  present,  all  that  we  ask 
is,  that  our  proposals  may  receive  a 
patient  attention  and  a  candid  exami- 
nation. Others  may  have  different 
remedies  to  propose,  and  may  desire 
more  extensive  changes.  To  such  we 
would  say,  that  our  suggestions,  as  far 
as  they  go,  would  not  prevent,  and 
might  forward,  the  further  alteratioub 
which  they  would  desire  to  see  made. 


**  £•!  qwMkm  prodln  tcsM,  •! 
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And  they  might  consistently  co-ope- 
rate in  carrying  into  effect  our  design, 
although  we  should  not  be  able  to  ac- 
companv  them  any  farther.  Indeed 
if  they  found  that  all  that  was  desir- 
able was  accomplished  by  our  mea- 
sures, thev  might  not  feel  disposed  to 
go  much  farther  themselves. 

Nor  let  our  strict  observance  of  the 
principles  of  Churchmanship  in  all 
that  we  have  proposed,  be  deemed  a 
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thing  of  DO  importance.  There  ere 
menj  excellent  men  who  would  be 
startled  by  any  project  which  savoured 
of  extensive  innovation,  and  interfered 
with  what  thev  firmly  believe  to  be 
ancient  apostolical  usage«  whose  re- 
gard may  oe  conciliated  by  one  which 
recognizes  that  belief,  and  only  seeks 
to  revive^  in  the  Establishment  as  it 
at  present  exists*  an  apostolical  single- 
roindedness  and  simplicity.  What  we 
desire  to  see  is,  that  our  ancient 
Church  forms  should  be  animated  by 
the  ancient  spirit;  that  the  material 
should  not  predominate  over  the  spi- 
ritual ;  and  that  our  governors,  in  dis- 
posing of  the  good  things  of  this  world, 
should  so  dispose  of  them  as  might 
best  conduce  to  the  interests  of  the 
world  to  come.  Let  our  proposal  be 
judged  of  bv  these  tests,  and  we  are 
willing  to  abide  the  issue,  provided 
they  be  applied  with  fairness  and  with 
discrimination. 

We  may  be  told  that  our  measures 
could  not  afieot  lay  patronage.  We 
admit  it.  They  must,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, be  restricted  to  the  patronage 
in  the  hands  of  the  bishops  and  of  the 
crown ;  but  that  is  so  extensive  that 
the  best  effects  may  be  expected  to 
fiow  from  the  new  arrangements  for 
its  bestowal  and  distribution,  even  al- 
though they  should  not  extend  beyond 
it.  But  that  would  not  be  the  oase. 
You  cannot  locallv  purify  the  atmos- 
phere, without  diffusing  a  measure  of 
purity  into  the  surrounding  regions. 
Lay  patrons  would  soon  become  more 
sensible  than  thej  have  been  of  the 
sacredness  of  their  obligations ;  and 
we  entertain  no  doubt  Uiat  instanoee 
would  not  be  unfrequent  in  which  pa- 
tronage would  be  handed  over  to 
Church  authorities,  when  it  was  found 


that  in  such  hands  it  would  be  wmk 
beneficially  administered. 

The  inrisdietion  of  oar  Uihtfi 
should  siso  be  enlarged.  At  Pf*^*"^ 
it  is  miserably  defective  for  •Opv* 
poses  of  correetioD  or  oontroL  While, 
therefore,  we  would  place  them  woAm 
such  restrictions  in  the  dispossl  of 
their  patronge,  as  must^  huiaaiil; 
speaking,  prevent  its  aboae^  we  weoM 
give  them  such  power  over  disordcrij 
members  as  would  greatly  ineniM  tW 
efficiency  of  their  •aperistcBdeaoe. 

We  freely  grant  that*  in  the  wark- 
ing  of  the  svsteni  wbieb  we  tttmumui, 
much  would  depend  upon  the  first  sa- 
poiBtedeaauDissioners.  TothemwooM 
be  confided  the  sacred  tnnt  of  sckct. 
ing  the  bishops ;  and  aa  we  ware  tx- 
trenely  deeirous  to  avoid  the  enk 
of  canonical  electioDy  while  we  ocrt 
oareAil  not  to  eatreach  «poa  tlie  pr^. 
rogitive  of  the  emmn,  vo  haew  act 
how  it  could  he  wisely  or  metieaUi 
ordered  otherwise  than  in  the  ■aiwrv 
we  have  proposed.  It  wiO,  we  tkiak, 
be  admitted  by  all  candid  mca,  thai  it 
would  be  a  great  inspro veoMnt  apea  tbf 
present  system.  But  we  are  not  wed- 
ded to  bur  plaa,  in  that  periseabr,  t/ 
any  better  can  he  found.  Andes  oar 
whole  desire  is  to  secare  tlM  ^reslHt 
amount  of  praotieal  goiMi,  with  tk« 
least  adniztnre  of  tfie  evib  and  the  ID- 
oonvenieBces  inseparable  from  abso. 
lute,  irresponsible  authority  on  the  o&f 
hand,  or  popular  canvassiags  apoa  tb* 
other,  if  any  reader  faneiee  tkiat  tb«f« 
oljects  can  be  better  attained  by  eem* 
other  mode,  which  is  at  tl»e  saose  vmt 
more  likdy  to  conciliate  the  fisvoor  of 
tlM  crown,  and  to  win  the  euafidfec* 
of  the  enlightened  puhlict  we  eah  mj 
to  hiniy  **  Candidas  imperti— el  nvn. 
his  ntere  mecnm.* 
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Oi,  xf  yoanjt  PoeU  I  What  are  the 

it  liiijp  with  which  we  regard  ye  ?  what 

.*  tVr  temper  with  which  we  sit  down 

^  ytrxtn  Te>  and  undertake  the  need- 

f  *1  talk  of  pruning  vour  pinions  that 

iVr  maj  Hr  the  swlfler,  and  b^  this 

r77ti<l«oi,  which    you  so  abominate, 

*jnowiag  at  times  the  rush  of  your 

f  tntab»thatthejet  maybe  loftier  and 

•Sf  carte  more  cnoeful  ?    Bclievo  us, 

r.  no  on^enial  !ipirit.     The  immor* 

tiliimj^  gift  is  rare  ;  the  power  of  en- 

t  Muiff  man  by  showing  him  a  hallow- 

**!  iin  porihMl  image  of  himself,  till 

:u\n^  bp  grows  like  the  glorious  thing 

I'  rxmtemplates ;  the  art  to  weave  a 

'*«!1  in  which  the  man^ellous  music  of 

^ne,  sad  the  deeper  harmony  of  sym- 

I'vjoioiis  thought  shall  unite  to  charm 

Asakind  for  ages  with  a  magic  old  yet 

'^tr  aewr— these  are  endowments  we 

!.>  Mt  so  idle  as  to  demand  of  all ; 

v'tl  content  if  each  generation  of  arti- 

'  ^Nipeaking  men  can  club  together 

*^^  ill  the  families  of  the  earth,  one 

W  dozen  of  such  miracles  of  mind. 

B.t  long  and  gradual  is  the  flower- 

^'•{WHit  slope  Siat  leads  to  the  awful 

*  Kmiti  of  our  English  "doublo-peak- 
")  HinuMsns  ;**  where,  each  in  sole  and 
•^^AfpttMchtKl  majesty,  sit — ^thc  my- 

*  'i-ttinded  man  of  Avon,  and  He  who, 
xaJww  bKween  man  and  an^el,  heard 
lU  iaftrnal  parley  by  the  nery  lake, 
u*i  fanght  the  whiniers  of  the  hea- 
^'^T  luMt  in  paraoise.  Many  are 
'^  7  who  at  rarious  points  of  elevation 

'  •!  we  have  no  time  now  for  taking 
*^ir  fritical  altitudes),  and  with  each 


his  own  point  of  prospect,  sloomy* 
gentle,  grave,  or  gay,  people  the.  sides 
of  the  mighty  ascent.  And  wher^ 
upon  the  lower  slopes,  stretch  out  thoae 
vales  of  ever-blooming  green,  where 
the  shade  lies  thick  and  tno  sun  resta 
lovingly — where,  in  nature's  own  gar- 
dens, crowd  her  wild  flowers  (stray 
children  of  her  summer  loves),  dog 
rose  and  broom,  lily  and  meadow- 
sweet,  harebell,  and  fox-glove,  and 
sundew,  and  the  rest  of  these  gipsies  of 
the  floral  realm— M^r^,  think  you,  we 
fail  to  find  auffht  to  please,  or  that» 
even  though  with  eyes  snaded  from  the 
dny-beam  we  look  upward  in  awful  joy^ 
those  eyes  are  never  by  any  chance 
to  droop  upon  the  pretty  things  about 
our  feet?  Poor  justice  ye  do  us,  if 
you  deem  our  taste  so  sublimely  nar- 
row, so  magnificently  exclusive.  In 
truth,  we  are  in  heart  too  hospitably 
Irish  for  such  unmerciful  canons  o£ 
criticism ;  wo  have  never  without  se* 
verc  violence  to  our  charitable  nature^ 
turned  altogether  from  our  door  any 
poor  doff  of  a  poet,  barked  he  never  so 
whininffly.  We  respect  his  ambition 
when  It  is  not  wholly  preposterous; 
when  he  can  furnish  any  sign  or  token 
of  the  genuine  gift;  for  (we  confess  it) 
while  we  do  not  demand  a  Prometheus 
hot  with  the  fiery  theft  from  heaven, 
we  will  not  put  up  with  pttfl*s  of  un- 
mingUnl  smoke.  Give  us  but  one 
twinkling  spark  of  the  real  illumina- 
tion— ffivo  us  but  one  drop  of  the  native 
still  of  Hippocrene,  the  genuine  dis- 
tillation of  tne  heart,  and  we  will  en- 
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dure  much ;  nay^  tboagh  the  inspiring 
fluid  (to  prolong  the  national  meta- 
phor) were  drowned  in  ten  waters  of 
diluting  verbiage,  we  willingly  ac« 
knowledge  its  presence ;  and  put  by 
for  a  whue,  t$  ao  good-natured  justice 
to  ijts  claiins>  the  glittering  eau  devie 
of  Moore,  or  the  strong  and  sterling 
*' parliament"  of  George  Crabbe,  or 
the  *' half-and-half '\ofSoutliey,  and 
Shell^v,  and  Keats^ 

And  even  when  there  is  little  merit 
of  any  kind — nothing  mof^  than  the  old 
images  and  the  old  rhymes,  or  at  best 
only  a  nem  involution  of  the  kaleido- 
scope, a  new  disposition  of  the  old  ma- 
tenaliB — w'e  agam  confess,  it  is  more 
to  our  taste  to  pass  silently  by,  than  to 
^top  short,  show  our  teeth,  growl,  and 
ispnng  to  lacerate  our  victim.  The 
poor  poetling, — if  he  does  no  sort  of 
good,  surely  does  little  harm  I  He  forces 
no  man  to  read  him  under  threats 
of  fine  and  imprisonment.  No  action 
lies  for  leaving  his  hot-pressed  pages 
uncut.  The  author  of  "Belisarius"* 
(and  pret  positively  that  young  gentle- 
man IS  tempting)  does  not  obUge  you, 
like  Richelieu,  on  pain  of  losing  court 
favour,  to  prefer  him  to  Comeille.  The 
young  adventurer  incloses  his  twenty- 
nve  neat  presentation  copies  to  )us 
coudns  and  his  school  and  college  cro- 
nies ;  he  gets  a  friend  potential  among 
the  magazines  to  pen  hun  a  review  in 
which  the  question  is  left  imdecided 
between  him  and  Byron,  not  without 
hints  which  way  the  critic's  judgment 
inclines,  did  he  not  too  deeply  reve- 
rence the  delicacy  of  youthful  modesty 
t[>  express  it;  the  public  looks  quietly 
on ;  and  the  whole  thing  is  forgotten 
in  a  month.  Meanwhile  let  him  enjoy 
his  little  dream  of  immortality  1  Which 
of  us  is  without  his  own  vision,  and 
even  half  conscious  that  it  is  but  a 
vision — which  of  us  loves  to  have  it  too 
mdely  startled  away  ?  Ah,  there  is 
depth  and  truth  in  that  old  Gaelic  song 
that  begins*. 

" I  am  Mleep,  mut  don*i  wtken  met" 

t^ossibly,  indeed,  it  may  be  this 
9ecret  sympathy  of  personal  expe- 
rience that  deposes  us  to  such  axniable 
tenderness.  We  cannot  all  at  once  for- 
get how  lar^e  an  amount  of  weighty 
rhymes,    legitimate  decasyllabics   of 


soil  papaverous  potency,  we  have  our- 
selves achieved  m  our  dav ;  and  how 
very  plesfing  was  the  childish  charm 
of  the  task.     How  exciting  to  knit  to- 
gether for  hours  the  intoxicating  non- 
sense, and  imagine  it  all  we  woild 
have  it ;  to  dream  eac^  atasza  v«ry 
wisdom  woven  into  a  golden  tissue  ii 
bright  words ;  to  feel  to  the  heart's 
core  the  cmche  to  son\  as  wandering 
by  sonie  lone  stre2Mn'9  bee^hauntea 
bank,  we  set  our  thoughts  to  the  mu- 
sic of  its  waters.      In  such  hours  we 
etre  for  the  time  all  we  fancy;  the 
mistiest  lyrist  is  seldom  read  with 
the  excitement  with  which  the  feeblest 
versifier  composes.  **  We  are  seldom," 
writes  a  groat  critic,  *  *  tiresome  to  ojor* 
selves ;  and  the  act  of  composition  fills 
and  delights  the  mind  witn  change  of 
language  and  succession  of  images; 
every  couplet  when'produced  is  new ; 
and  novelty  is  the  great  source  of  plea- 
sure.    Fernaps  no  man  ever  thought 
a  line  superfluous  when  he  first  wrote 
it,  or  contracted  his  work  till  his  ebul- 
litions of  invention  had  subsided.*'! 

But  more  than  this.  In  moods, 
jtoo,  when  the  imagination  is  acti?e 
and  genial,  eveA  indifferent  poetry 
answers  as  a  sufficient  bam  for  inter- 
nal creativeness  to  buUd  on;  it  sets 
the  machinery  of  fancy  in  motion,  if 
it  can  do  littie  more.  We  gfve  more 
than  we  receive ;  the  objective  poem 
of  print  and  paper  becomes  little 
more  than  a  string  of  hints  for  end- 
less subjective  poems  that  gather  round 
it.  In  this  way  a  vivid  imagination 
jn  a  manner  equalizes  all  poetry; 
vivifies  the  dull,  reducas  the  swollen, 
amplifies  the  meagre.  Of  course  the 
advantage  in  such  cases  lies  with  the 
inferior  bard  ;  a  great  poet  may  be 
the  sufferer  by  sudh  capricious  super- 
additions.  The  process  itaelC  how- 
ever, seems  universal  and  incessant 
How  diversified  it  is  every  man  can 
estimate,  who  has  read  over  a  ro- 
mance (suppose)  of  Scott  at  different 
periods  of  nis  life,  and  can  so  recall 
and  connect  his  impressions  as  to  ob- 
serve the  utter  difference  of  the  ima- 
ginative scenery  in  which  he  has  ar- 
ranged the  persons,  and  the  utter 
difference  of  his  conceptions  of  the 
persons  themselves,  at  these  diffe- 
rent periods.     These  dififmnoes  d»- 


*  Belisarius ;  a  tragedy,  by  W.  R.  Scott.    London.    1846. 
t  Johnson ;  Life  ofPHor. 
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aoMMi«  iJba  aibouiiI  of  the  piireljr 
■cai«l  •ctivity  in  erorj  ponsal; 
tko^  had  Um  reader  read  out  onoe» 
W  voeld  prolMiblr  have  oonfbanded 
kn  ova  porlioa  or  Um  oomplex  work 
viih  tk>  e«tfaor*f.  The  uHne  thiii^» 
A  rwnomm  degrieit  tekee  plljoe  in 
fftvry  fivm  of  appeal  lo  the  imi^« 
a«tagas  hence*  eometimefly  in  felici^ 
UMi  aoaente»  the  Terjr  poorest  pro* 
airCMae  mffioe  to  qoicken  and  sti- 
Bvkte  the  internal  faculty  f  and  it 
f«  fT«n  ohnrmble  that  poetry  of  an 
aftrior  artielic  qoality  at  times  poo. 
•fMM  the  poirer  of  doing  so,  much 
(vTood  the  uoro  exquisitely  finished 
Mefreinre  of  the  mase.  No  doubt 
itt  this  adda  frroatly  to  the  difficnltr 
•i  honest  eriiwitm ;  the  work  vnai« 
wifd  atten  with  the  medium  it  is 
«rii  throQi^ ;  ikua  standard  by  which 
«t  aaasore,  itself  expands  or  con* 
tmtt  wiik  the  changes  of  its  own 
tuyiffeftH^  When  poetry  is  en- 
jorni  leM  ae  expressing  than  as  sug- 
CMiiai^  its  power  will  depend  on  the 
f  tfpnc  saaeeplihility  of  the  reader  i 
W  vOT  approre  or  'condemn^  not  aa 
tf  k  bat  as  Ae  ia. 

Bet  the  Poet,  eren  the  grMtest, 
■vit  aei  eowplain  of  this  c^ricioua 
^iay:  he  has  no  right  to  better 
Ui«s  than  hia  mistress*  Nature ;  and 
•end  we  inaist  bow  Nature  kermlf 
tifew  fanes  to  the  raryini^  mind?  Thi^ 
mtt  poem  of  the  Universe,  a  few 
«<*  vhose  innumerable  pa^  we  are 
pmnitted  to  scan,  that  mighty  epic* 
itf  fpisudcs  without  number  and  an 
^akaamxk  eataatpopbey  who  reads  i^ 
f  the  SBOie  nndumged  reoord,  for  two 
iiwiinj  hours?  The  mountains 
vvw  their  eternal  summits  before  yoot 
ik  gbdlinc  ibresta  ware  around  their 
QkJm;  bdow — the  ruihinff  river,  or 
thp  «lenn  eea;  above^-me  infinite 
^7 1  yon  beheld  them  yesterday,  and 
Twhaart  aweUed  with  great  thoughtSt 
«acr|y  ineeaaant  and  everlasting 
NEht,  end  the  spirit  of  man  made 
^  bsth:  yott  gased  again,  and  the 
■mt  ipohe  bnt  of  sofmm  and  peace, 
«Math  stalhMSB  and  quietude  that 
h>*ii  bviagly  to  die;  yon  were  abroad 
^o^t  aad  that  silent  gospel  of  N»- 
t«e  VIS  dbeflysiienty  it  had  no  voice, 
•V  rxA  m^mmm,  yoQ  Ustlessly  lookcd 

aad  hastily  turned 

we  not  the  un- 

sharp    witli    n  re- 

^'^"wUhl  inpatirare*  that  bodnd  no 

to  the  hoasi*lueper  ? — tn  esk. 


:/!: 


when,  oh,  wktn  dinner  would  be 
ready  ?  As  many  a  year  since,  we 
penned  it  in  these  pages, 

**  Tbt  pofpllnc  ■k'o  ^  eiwn  tad  vvt, 

StrttQU  wrowlnf  tnm  •  imoanUia't  bcow, 
Fade  on  the  eye*  nor  rcMh  the  hettrt, 
Thej  wn  bta  eklMADd  walcn  aoir  I** 

But  as  this  changeiul  spirit  is  some- 
times irreverent  to  the  majesty  of 
Nature,  and  unjust  to  the  inspiration 
of  her  great  poets,  so  is  it  palpably 
fortunate  for  those  minor  imitative 
songsters  of  whom  we  discourse.  Such 
a  lyrist  as  one  of  thetie  will  sing 
us  to  sleep,  but  it  is  that  we  may 
dream ;  be  will  soothe  us  with  his  de- 
sultory harpings,  even  as  music  it. 
self  does  ^whose  vague,  mysterious 
language  hints  every  thing  bv  saying 
notning)  until  when  we  are  brought 
to  the  true  point  of  stimnlanoy,  we 
are  independent  of  him,  and  make 
the  rest  of  the  poem  in  a  deep  in- 
ward fiishion  of  our  own. 

We  do  not  know  how  ''Gurrer, 
Ellis,  and  Acton  BeU,"wiU  Uke  this 
treatment,  or  how  Camilla  Toulmsn 
will  approve  of  it,  or  how  it  will  go 
down  with  IL  II.  Uome$  but  it  is  our 
way,  and  we  are  now  too  old  and  in- 
curable  to  mend.  Meanwhile,  we  be- 
seech the  said  triumvirate,  and  the  rest, 
not  to  take  in  too  literal  severity  all 
these  hard  things.  They,  and  others  of 
our  young  nigbtingales,  sing  no  mere 
mocking-bird  melody;  and  it  would 
be  unfiur  to  insinuate  it.  Their  eiru<> 
sions  varv»  indoed,  through  many  de* 
green  of  the  scale ;  they  arc  in  a  richer 
and  happier  vein  at  some  than  other 
times  I  but  we  look  with  fatherly  ten- 
derness upon  them  all  $  and  we  a(r^y 
thankfully  acknowle<^  from  them  a 
preoious  hour  or  twO)  m  which  we  have 
nimpily  contrived  to  forget  the  world 
and  onrselyes. 


leaacam 
to  ask^ 


Yes,  it  is  a  glorious  gift  in  ail  its  de- 
grees and  phases,  this  roesy ;  a  mighty 
and  A  blemed  aspiration  even  when  in* 
complete  and  fragmentary  only.  High 
and  noly  is  the  impulse  il«e(^  nowever 
it  terminate  ;  whether  it  come  forth  in 
the  golden  panoply  of  the  divine  Epic, 
armed  at  all  points  like  a  cod  for  the 
battle,  a  gor^rons  and  inji|Ofltic  fomi 
ofptmev;  or  mummr  its  inartictt1at<* 
brent htiHTH  from  sonio  yoniij^  heert 
swollti^i;  with  thought!*  tt  cannot  nffcn 
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and  wliispcrs  from  heayen  it  cannot  in.* 
terpret.  A  dim  reflection  from  the 
eternal  reality^  and  therefore  strange, 
and  broken,  and  shadowy,  in  a  world 
of  more  orderly  shadows;  an  echo  from 
the  mighty  music  of  the  inner  heavens, 
and  therefore  faint  and  scarce  audible 
in  this  far  neiher  orb  of  ours.  But  the 
quivering  flame  shoots  upward  to  the 
Bun,  though  it  be  kindled  on  an  earthly 
hearth ;  and  the  flery  spirit  within  us, 
lighted  as  it  is  in  clay,  struggles  cease* 
less  to  rejoin  its  celestial  fountain,  to 
be  absorbed  for  ever  in  the  light  it 
now  shares,  possessed  by  that  it  now 
in  part  possesseth.  What  then  ?  It 
struggles — ardent,  bright,  high-reach* 
ing,  transient— the  struggles  of  the 
Boul  for  the  pure  and  perfect,  it  con- 
ceives but  touches  not,  it  apprehends 
but  oomprehendeth  not, — ^these  strug- 
gles are  essential  poetry ; — ^governed, 
embodied,  harmonized,  moulded  by 
the  shaping  faculty  of  Art,  they  are 
the  concrete  poetry  we  read,  and  hear> 
and  learn. 

This  high  corruption  of  the  nature 
and  essence  of  the  Poetic  has  been  at 
all  times  in  some  degree  acknowledg- 
ed; (who  can  forget  the  oracular 
utterance  of  Bacon  ?) — ^yet  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  was  ever  fidbf 
realized  till  later  times.  The  reasons 
for  this  involve,  perhaps,  the  deepest 
and  most  interesting  inquiry  in  all  cri- 
ticism ;  but  who  arc  we,  that,  over  our 
little  gilded  duodecimos  of  expectant 
verse  (what  candidate  for  fame  ever 
stopped  to  study  the  preliminary  phi- 
losophy of  a  critique  on  himself?)  we 
should  now  and  here  undertake  it?  To 
set  some  readers  thinking,  we  shall 
merely  suggest  how  the  matter  must 
mainly  turn  on  the  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  everlasting  ti/e,  the  revelation 
of  man's  indefeasible  inheritance  of 
eternity.  Why  then,  you  ask — ^fair 
reader,  whom  our  mind's  ear  in  fancy 
hears,  veiling  in  silvery  softness  of 
tone  the  keen  archness  of  thy  quer^— 
why  should  this  remarkable  and  im- 
pressive developntent  of  the  poetic 
spirit  have  been  delayed  till  tfaeBe  later 

generations?  Thus.  The  ancient  bea- 
lien  poets,  marvellous  men  as  they 
were,  surpassingly  gifted  with  bright 
thoughts  and  musical  words,  built&rs 
of  the  lofty  rh^e,  in  all  the  highest 
pride  of  its  loftmesa— vet  conflned,  ex- 
cept in  the  mere  wandeiiiigs  of  unau- 
thorized fancy,  within  the  world  of 
thia  life^coiud  never  aerioiuly  view 


man  in  his  real  attributes  of  gitatnev, 
or  apprehend  how  Poetry  was  to  bf 
the  mysterious  utterance  of  an  immor- 
tal nature.  Moreover,  they  w*^* 
Southerns — sensuous  Southerns;  mm 
of  eye  and  ear.  But  observe, — when 
Art  arose  again,  and  words  once  man 
began  to  run  together  into  music,  ihe 
arose  chiefly  as  a  oop^st  in  poesv :  ^ 
hardly  dared  to  think  and  name  alio- 
gether  for  herself,  in  sight  of  themightT 
models  of  Greece  and  Rome.  2^ 
arose  also  in  the  very  same  lovely  l>ut 
too  voluptuous  clime,  and  anin  div 
played  its  temperament.  Ail  beirin- 
iaj^s  ofpoctrr  too,-«U  thenrim^ 
poetices — like  the  first  tendencies  *•'* 
life  itself,  look  outward ;  they  drink  in 
the  external,  and  are  satisfied  tlierr- 
with.  And  so  it  required  a  period, « 
long  period,  for  the  modem  genim  to 
realize  its  own  independent  pofwcrs ; 
and  during  this  period  it  must  be  n- 
membered  that  a  wondrous  paralkl 
growth  was  advancing,  the  unequaUc^i 
philosophy  of  the  last  three  oentiiric*. 
It  was  almost  inevitable  that  wheo 
Poetry  began  to  utter  a  distinct  sihI 
unborrowMl  tone  she  should  evince  tbc 
efficacy  of  these  combined  infloeDces : 
that  with  the  great  truth  of  man  siisopr. 
tained  immortality  ever  before  her,  a»i 
with  the  stimulus  of  incessant  dism- 
▼ery  urging  her  to  behold  a  new  uni* 
verse  known  at  last  to  stretch  abo^o 
and  beyond  her  to  v&ry  iafaky,  aod 
with  a  race  now  engaging  in  her  9^- 
vicc,  grave  even  to  gfoom>  severv, 
hardy,  thoughtful — ^the  great  northern 
y'ibes  of  haiirope,-— she  should  pi* 
aually  become  more  self-inqninn^. 
reflective,  and  if  you  please  it,  mfU. 
physical;  that  her  utieranoe  shoiiM 
wax  deep,  and  solemn,  and  orarnlar : 
that  the  sparkling  robes  of  clsssiod 
imagery  should,  one  by  one*  drop 
from  around  her  ;  that  she  should 
feel  awed  by  the  now  inexures^ib-r 
heightened  marvel  of  the  wiiole  <i* 
ternal  system  of  nature  itself,  and 
should  come  to  acknowledge  betwt^  a 
it  and  the  un&thomable  soul  of  man, 
the  bond  of  a  kindred  mystery.  ¥**^ 
Mystery  is  the  spirit  of  the  nrw 
poetry,  as  distinctness  and  Simnlicitr 
of  the  old.  The  old  hards  pamt«>i. 
and  bade  you  see  ;  the  modem  write, 
and  bid  vou  think.  Philosophy  took 
to  herself  the  vision  and  the  drvam 
of  old ;  she  will  not  aooept  such  func- 
tion now,  and  Poetry,  caoldyfir  men 
dear,  iramparaiip  ami  d^fbttUikm  phi- 
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bayly,  is  now  fummooed  to  give 
Mim  to  thoM  deep>,  undefinedy  but 
aot  lew  potent  afpintioai  of  man, 
which  miut  have  utterance  some 
wbm,  and  which  only  need  ntter- 
•aee  the  more*  the  more  that  man* 
iiMTfosing  in  hnowledge,  attains  some 
fiMat  eoDoeption  of  the  immensity  ho 
<Bium  know* 

la  this  way  of  considering  the 
aatlcr,  ii  mignt,  indeed,  have  been 
ptwiicted  that  the  exclusive  prcdo- 
■ininfn  of  the  philosophy  of  obier^ 
mim^  whose  sole  object  is  to  regis- 
ter and  elassify  ascertained  facts— in 
coatrart  to  the  j^ilosophy  of  ipecu- 
iifip^  which,  mainly  lying  in  regions 
hnrood  direct  observation,  deau  in 
hypotheses*  analo|pes,  harmonies*  oon- 
■litemiiSa  to  which,  however  vague 
sad  onoertain*  the  infinite  import- 
saos  of  their  subject  gives  an  inte- 
rest in  many  mmds  far  exceeding 
ihatof  tbe  happiest  physical  research ; 
that  thb  predominance,  wo  say*  would 
iaevitably  lead  to  the  ffrowth  of  a 
■iritewf  poetry  as  the  oiicf  remain- 
ia?  raMmUete  for  such  oontempla- 
tans,  aaa  the  powerful  emotions  tney 


This  gradual  revolution  has  of 
me  (as  all)  had  its  occasional  and 
Hsrached  precursors— souls  in  which 
'  irely  developed  that  sprinff 
long  after  to  spread  and 
all ;  it  has^  many,  too*  who 
t«fn  now  refuse  it  all  allegiance, 
«hose  spirit  is  exclusively  formed  for 
the  briUtanty  varied,  and  picturesoue 
ftvms  of  the  elder  time ;  (how  lit- 
tle of  it*  for  example*  in  Walter 
SeottI)  but  of  the  cnange  itself*  as 
a  genanl  and  characteristic  fact*  no 
■aa  ean  doobt*  or  that  its  r^ular 
sad  vahrersal  aooomplishment  dates  in 
the  Gmumy  and  £ngland  of  the  last 
ftftv  or  alzty  yearsL  ^ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  of  such 
s  poetry*  one  main  characteristic 
Mdd  be  its  pervading  melamMif. 
Could  man  live  whoUy^-faithfuUy* 
ii  the  fntnre  worid,  hu  present  lUfo 
waaid  be  one  long  vision  of  joyous 
hspe  $  conld  he  limit  all^  his  thoughts 
to  the  worid  that  now  is,  he  might, 
aader  fbrtnnale  circumstances — ^men 
often  do  ..eoptrive  to  persuade  him« 
odf  kto  ease  and  fat  content.  But 
it  ii  mUoa  that  the  poetic  spirit  can 
thsron^y  do  either.  On  the  one 
hid  mm  in  the  highest  play  of 
t  mmdf  eartUn^nred  fiuicy»  in  its 


wildest  anacreontic  career*  the  flutter 
of  its  wings  bears  it  beyond  the  sphere 
of  sense;  aU  intellectual*  exertion 
tends  to  this ;  the  very  effort  to  em- 
body the  motives  and  maiims  of  a 
sensual  life  in  forms  of  beauty,  be- 
trays the  dreamer  into  nobler  worlds 
of  thought.  But  may  it  not  help 
and  stimulate  to  the  achievement  of 
that  ofAsr  and  grander  task*  the  ha- 
bitual realixation  of  the  eternal  fu- 
ture ?  Let  us  crave  indulgence  while 
we  reply-.-not  wholly,  nor  without 
considerable  qualification.  Beligion 
is  a  much  better  thing  than  poetry; 
but  it  is  not*  or  not  necessarily,  poetry. 
There  is  a  life  that  may  be  too  di- 
vine for  the  powers  of  verse.  The 
j>oet  cannot  but  to  the  last  retiun  a 
lingering  love  for  the  world  in  which 
his  imagination  has  learned  its  lovely 
office;  Its  forms  and  colourings  are 
dear  to  his  inmost  heart — with  a  love 
most  innocent  indeed,  a  worldliness 
most  unworldly  ;  but  yet  with  a  real, 
powerful*  incessant,  attraction  :  the 
nappiness  that  is  erected  upon  its 
rums  is  hardly  the  happiness  habi- 
tually congenial  to  him.  The  highest 
form  of  abstract  religion  has  a  poetry 
of  its  own,  because  every  thing  great 
and  wonderful  has ;  but  it  is  not  the 
chosen  **  haunt  and  main  region**  of 
the  poetic  spirit.  No ; — ^the  man*  as 
man*  ought  to  labour  to  do  so*  but 
the  poet  cannot  rise  wholly  beyond 
the  sphere  of  time,  ^  and  live  abso- 
lutely amid  the  sublime  immensities 
of  the  unknown  future,  without,  in 
some  degree*  forfeiting  his  peculiar 
and  chantcteristic  function ;  ne  can- 
not breathe  |'the  difficult  air  of  the 
iced  mountain-top"  of  those  mystio 
truths*  where  spreads  around  the  thin 
and  formless  inane — and  above,  the 
lonely  stars — without  acknowledging 
the  taintness  and  exhaustion  of  that 
high  abode,  and  yearning  for  the 
sweet  yicissitude  of  light  and  shade* 
below;  the  brooks  and  the  trees*  and 
the  dear  familiar  flowers  of  the  val- 
ley. He  looks  up  habitually*  but  it 
is^^YMi  Mov*  upon  the  gilded  clouds— 
thmgs  of  earth  made  neavenly  with 
a  li^t  from  heaven ;  you  must  not 
ask  him  to  make  his  own  standing-point 
and  dwelling-place  ftcyoMf  them.  But 
this  being  so— if  his  step  be  thus  on 
earth*  and  his  heart  promptly  sym- 
pathizing with  the  forms  and  powers 
of  earth*  and  if  he  be,  at  the^  same 
tjm<>-   of  aII   men   the   least  in  its 
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coarser  sense  earthly,  bntrat&er  a 
student  with  deep  and  thrilling!;  intc- 
restj  of  a  mystery  in  man  and  nature, 
beyond  the  common  ken — if  he  thus 
move  midway  between  divine  and  hu- 
man^  too  exalted  to  be  merely  hu- 
man, and  far  too  human  to  be  wholly 
Irvine — what  shall  be  the  result  but 
just  what  we  have  all  witnessed  for 
more  than  a  generation  of  men  ?  a 
poetry  sadder — a  few  exceptions 
apart — than  man  before  has  ever 
known ;  dealing  largely  in  vague  and 
undefined  utterances  of  mournful 
feeling,  such  as  with  their  rude  simpli- 
city or  still  more  uncouth  abstruse- 
ness,  shocked  and  affrighted  all  tradi- 
tional criticism  (Jeffrey,  its  exqui- 
sitely acute  and  polished  represen-v» 
tative*),  but  such  as  the  great  heart 
of  man  owned  for  genuine,  and  swelled 
to  echo  fVom  its  deepest  depths. 

And  so  now  moves  the  Poet,  in  so  far 
as  he  represents  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the 
time ; — a  light,  we  have  granted,  from 
heaven  is  around  him,  but  his  step  is 
still  on  earth ;  his  eye  lingers  upon  its 
forms,  which  to  him  are  charged  with 
elevating  mysterv  and  marvel;  pen- 
sively enamoured  of  its  beauty,  it  is 
his  heart's  home,  and  in  its  sorrows  he 
is  sad.  Loving  the  beautiful,  he  knows 
it  transitory,  and  but  loves  it  the  more 
that  it  is  so.  Ho  bends  over  the  bean- 
teous  ruin,  as  a  young  lover  would  stoop 
over  the  fading  form  of  a  dying  bride. 
We  must  not  censure  him  too  narshly 
for  this  mournful  fidelity  to  the  ))erish- 
ablc  loveliness  of  Time ;  we  must  not 
censure  him  for  the  mournful  gift  that 
brings  its  own  sufficing  sorrows.  To 
the  delighted  child,  amid  his  quick 
creative  fancies,  the  drop-scene  alone 
ii  play  enough ;  our  gentle  child  of 
nature  finds  joy  sufficient,  too,  in  this 

Seat  preliminary  spectacle,  nor  urges 
at  the  golden-tissued  curtain  of  the 


skies  be  undrawn  (6iir  eyes  are  oo  it 
at  this  moment  in  the  flodung  wsst), 
to  nnfold  to  view  the  fkr-withmviiif 
glories  of  the  eternal  scenery  bevood. 
And  hence,  too,  we  catdi  another  as. 
tribute  of  the  melancholy  breslhiny 
of  the  modem  muse — Hit  utter  and 
passionate  iderUificaiimi  uitk  mad- 
mate  nature.  It  is  in  the  loveliiioi 
of  Nature,  which  never  altenbutto 
new  beauty,  which  never  diaaj^MMotf . 
never  betrays,  that  onr  later  men  <i 
the  vision  seem  to  find  aloMMt  alooe 
the  peaceful  anchorage  of  their  hear^ 
A  great,  grave,  nndifitnrbed  spirit, 
such  as  Wordsworth  (whoee  moral  gi^ 
are  almost  as  woadorful  as  Us  inteU 
lectual),  can  indeed  look  into  Mtn'« 
nature  and  its  workings  with  «^ro 
deeper  interest  and  delight  than  be  ran 
joy  in  the  mountain  and  the  lk«-d: 
but  those  alone  can  do  so  who  han* 
with  all  else  the  seeret  of  his  natrk- 
less  equilibrium ;  and  even  with  tk»t 
great  revealer  of  all  the  mutual  nirc 
teries  of  imagination  and  nature  \^ 
Bacon  of  poesv,  teaching  aad  efectine 
the  same  wonarous  <*  inteipretatioD  d 
nature"  for  the  Ima^pnadoo  whirb 
Bacon  taught  for  the  LndcrstaDdiair^ 
even  with  nim,  do  we  not  obMrve  b(»w 
his  human  agents  are  theafiselves  hot 
one  remove  from  the  simplicity  and  in* 
variability  of  inanimate  nature  itsrli*. 
The  ^pulation  of  his  secoea  are  ike 
creation  of  the  country  the y  dwell  in ; 
they  are  \\a  ffrateih  as  truly  as  th- 
heath-flower  ufion  its  hill  aides.  Tkvs 
or  something  approaching  to  this,  hr 
has,  indeed,  himself  set  f<irtb  in  thr 
memorable  *'  Preface"  to  the  *•  Lyrii'aJ 
Ballads**  (constituting,  with  the  fcili 
more  memorable  preface  and  supple 
ment  of  1815,  the  most  remarkabir 
oontribntions  to  the  philosopkieal  cri- 
ticism of  his  own  art,  fumiabed  bv  aat 
poet  since  the  day  s  of  Dr^'den),  ' '  tion* 


*  The  judgment  of  this  great  critic  was  hardly  fiexible  onongfc  to  eoliracv  the 
modem  reTolntion  in  its  entire  compass ;  bat  let  Justice  be  done  bim  t  in  pow 
and  purity  of  composition  he  stands  in  the  highest  rank  of  English  wHtan ;  vt4 
his  criticism,  if  it  possess  not  the  searching  and  prophetio  iiisiffbt  wblcb  la  seat 
rare  cases  places  the  penetration  of  the  Critic  almost  on  a  icTei  with  the  iospirap 
tion  of  the  Poet  himself,  is  admirable  in  its  aniilytie  and  expository  omalitH^. 
More  fastidious  aa  to  form  than  substance,  essentially  the  heir  of  the  l>*Altfm- 
berts  and  Marmontels,  he  was  easily  repelled  by  merel\  superficial  blc0t»bc«. 
and  liable  to  prejudices  of  most  unhappy  tenaeily.  Ilis  estimates  of  Words  vixlh 
and  of  Coleridre  were  great  and  blamcable  failures  indeed ;  yet  in  relation  toi  ur 
immediate  subject,  it  ma«t  be  remembered,  that  lii^  appreciation  of  B%ron  «»* 
thoroughly  sympathetic,  and  that  mtthing  in  the  literature  of  eriticl»m  ran  be  si- 
duced  to  surpass  those  superb  essays  in  which  he  illustrated  the  genius  of  tha' 
wonderful  poet. 
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air  lod  rwtic  I3b  wii  gMMrall^  cKo- 
'u^^lwAfy,  ••becMise  .  .  .  in  that 
■44iiMa  of  Bib  our  elamentaiy  feel- 
'  r>  fwcriit  ia  a  lUie  of  f^atcr  sim- 
itr  .  .  •  beeaiue  the  manueni 
i  rml  life  tenaiDaie  from  those  elo- 
itntarj  fcelmgi  .  .  .  and  be. 
4ii«r,  m  that  condition,  the  pairions 
i  a(«  wn  ittoorporated  with  the  beau- 
*.!xi  and  benaaiiant  farms  of  nature.'* 
Na  that  M  who  has  so  beautiful!  v  de- 
'  jtd  povtr^  aa  **  the  impassioned  ex- 
'•'->«pioQ  whiefa  ia  in  the  countenance  of 
u  «a«oee,**  would  hare  excluded  any 
I'^^tisMr  department  of  reality  from 
-.tTiiiff  Its  oorrespondent  p)etrv ;  but 
*  It  his  owa  BUKUtattTe  spnrit,  leading 
».«%  to  delight  in  ihe  sublime  coromu- 
-.:  «i  of  the  soul  with  still  and  solitarv 
.itara,  led  him  also  to  combine  with 
Mzn  those  Uring  formsy  above  all 
<W«,  whieh*  by  their  intimate  oon« 
-  xiaa  with  natnns  would  least  dis- 
'  rn  its  nnttT,  would  silontly  blend 
i.  'i  Minfla  with  its  rast  unchangeable 


Aad  thua  ariaea  nt  vemia  verba — a 
•  rt  of  wtitted  and  imaginatiTe  panth&- 
•e,  panftcdy  indeed,  of  all  the  special 
hiaf  of  that  creed  (which  Ues  chief- 
'  4  its  eooltssion  of  moral  good  and 
rX  as  Bfraly  circumstantial  manifcs- 
Mvwft  a£  a  singlo  radical  principle), 
t  stilly  like  the  pantheist's  worship, 
i:i*iitiair*  in  thebrisht  enthusiasm  of 
isiiand  imagination,  nature  as  all 
**r  saiaMted  and  suffused  with  diTi* 
since  in  the  soul  of  man 


•*'.r. 


*  *.< 


t«'Us  to  tha  poet  a  kindred  principle 

'  irsty,  aa  adlaencc  from  the  eternal 

Mve  grows  to  his  thought  a 

aaspeakablr  wondrous  and 

between  the  Soul  and  Nature, 

that  Tifiblo  nature-streams, 

■oantain-heighta,    the    blue 

uihi  beyoad  them    all  the  face  of 

iwshes  with  most  earnest  ex- 

Buui*s  inmost  dreams, 

pregnant   with    fathomless 

iastiact  with  life  and  thought, 

aa  to  oorselTes,  whispers  in  the 

"^Kte  solitadpa  inaxpreMibie  secrets, 

^TfMoas  from  etemitv, — in  simpler 

*  «*^  evokes  leeltags  of'such  thrillmg, 

•  *iA  TSffoe  and  mysterious  power,  as, 

'•-'  thest  liter  times,  music  alone  was 

'^  known  to  create  in  the  souU  of 

To  these  poets  the  visible  land- 

-  V*  >*  indeed  a  Music  of  the  Eye,  ar- 


rested  and  made  permanent ;  possess- 
ing the  same  8ort  of  ntranpe  charm 
whereby  music  agitates  us  with  its  ten- 
der tumults — ^music  that  seems  as 
though  it  wore  a  fragment  of  the  lan- 
guage we  lost  at  the  fall,  and  still, 
though  the  full  interpretation  is  hope- 
los8ly  perished,  bore  to  our  spirits  the 
faint  echoes  and  dimly-recatled  asso- 
eiations  of  a  forfeited  paradise. 
At  times,  in  musing  over  the  strange, 

f profound,  i)er|)lcxing  pages  of  Schel- 
ing,  we  si'cin  to  catch  the  apecula- 
tire  representation  of  all  this  medita- 
tive animation  of  Nature  by  our  later 
poets  ;  above  all  in  that  wondrous 
iiypotbcsis  of  the  ultimate  identity  of 
the  conscious  and  unconscious  actiri- 
tiAi.  **  The  products  of  nature"— 
thus  s(K>kc  the  venerable  old  man,  in 
the  vigour  of  his  brilliant  youth,  near 
6fty  years  ago-* ''dead  and  uncon- 
scious, are  but  abortive  cflbrta  which 
she  makes  to  reflect  hernelf ;  what  we 
call  dead  nature  is  only  an  intellectual 
element  which  has  not  arrived  at  nuu 
turitv.  .  .  •  Nature  reaches  not 
her  liighefit  aim.— that  of  becoming 
completely  her  own  object — till  she  ar« 
rives  at  the  hifbest  perfection  of  her 
products,  nameiy,  in  man,  or  what  we 
style  reason,  by  means  of  which  na- 
ture seems  first  to  enter  and  return 
into  herself.  Whence  it  is  manifest 
that  nature  is  primitively  identical  with 
that  which  wo  recognize  in  ourselves, 
as  intelligent  and  possessing  conscions- 
ncM."*  Or  a|vain,  in  attempting  the 
solution  of  the  great  problem,  how  our 
mental  representations  obey  the  influ- 
ence of  the  objective  worid,  and  yet 
the  objective  world  itsc4f  yields  (in 
the  operations  of  the  will)  to  our  ro» 
pre8entations,  he  proceeds  to  observe, 
that  **  this  could  never  be,  if  there 
did  not  obtain,  between  the  ideal 
world  and  the  real  world,  a  sort  of 
pre-established  harmony ;  and  that 
one  cannot  conceive  such  a  harmony 
unless  the  activitv  which  has  produced 
the  objective  world  be  primitively  iden- 
tical with  that  which  is  manifested  in 
the  will,  and  reciprocally.  Now,  there 
ts  a  productive  activity  manifested  in 
the  will ;  every  free  act  is  productive 
.-alone  eoniwiously  productive.  The 
two  activities  being  nece^jMirilv,  in 
principle,  only  one,  il  we  cstabli:(h  that 
the  activity  which  is  consciously  pro- 


*  System  of  TrnHnC' ItUalinn.     Introiluclitm,  Sicliun  I. 
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dactive  in  free  action,  is  unconscious- 
ly productive  in  the  production  of 
the  world,  the  pre-estabhshed  harmony 
really  exists,  and  the  contradiction  is 
resolved."*  Every  work  of  Art,  as  he 
maintains,  combines  an  activity  at  once 
having,  and  not  having,  consciousness 
of  itself ;  and  similarly,  the  objective 
"world  **  is  the  primitive  poetry  of 
intelligence  as  yet  unconscious  of  it- 
self, "f  But  we  must  not  dwell  fur- 
ther on  this,  which  most  of  our  readers 
will  probably  dispatch  as  somewhat 
dangerous  speculation,  so  far  as  they 
can  venture  to  admit  it  for  intelligible. 
Only  they  will  see  how  such  specula- 
tions seem  at  least  calculated,  in  their 
own  dark  way,  to  account  for  and  ex- 
plain the  mysterious  sympathies  thit 
subsist  between  man's  interior  being 
and  the  exterior  system  of  nature ;  how 
if  these  be  the  parallel  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  some  one  ultimate  prin- 
ciple, we  need  not*  wonder,  not  merely 
that  self-reflective  nature  should  at  last 
attain  the  real  apprehension  of  itself — 
the  true  intellectual  apperception  of 
external  realities  ;  but  even  more  than 
this — that  in  highly  organized  mental 
structures,  which  by  habitual  reflec- 
tion have  been  brought  into  closer  rela- 
tions with  the  forms  and  laws  of  nature, 
emotions,  kindred  and  congenial,  should 
arise  at  the  very  perception  of  these 
forms;  that  the  contemplation  of  na- 
turOi  as  thus  akin  to  man,  should  stir 
man's  aoul  with  the  vague  but  potent 
thousht  of  that  common  ancestry  from 
which  both  lines  have  diverged,  and 
in  which  both  were  one  in  the  unity  of 
some  parent  primaeval  principle  far 
away  in  past  eternity ;  that  tnus  his 
heart  should  swell  with  feelings  he 
t»nnot  define  or  master,  when,  in  the 
stillness  of  contemplation,  he  is  at  last 
led  to  realize  his  fellowship  with  the 
immensity  of  things  around  him — ^to 
feel  his  own  subume  consanguinity 
with  the  universe. 

Let  us  descend  to  nearer  and  simpler 
views.  The  affecting  expressiveness 
of  nature  becomes  obviously  more  dis- 
tinct in  the  face  of  human  kind ;  the 
poet — such  as  we  sketch  him  in  this 
later  development  of  the  gift — cannot 
but  fondly  recognize  its  more  vivid 


and  animated  exhibition  there.  Dm 
opens  a  new  topic,  but  one  closely 
connected  with,  and  largely  influenced 
by,  the  last ;  the  existing  poetic  con- 
ception  of  human  affection  in  the  most 
emphatic  and  the  most  eminently  po- 
etical of  its  forms ;  the  modem  poeiry 
of  Love. 

The  transition  is  obvious  enough.  The 
expression  of  the  countenanceofl^atiire, 
powerful  andthrilling  as  it  is,  is  yet  es- 
sentially a  shadowy  and  variableexpres- 
sion ;  it  wavers  imder  our  rery  gaze,  bs 
images  on  water  shift  and  sever  in  the 
breeze.  There  can  be  no  mistake  of  the 
permanent  characters  that  silently  utter 
and  indicate  affection  in  the  wondrous 
human  face.  Itisnotstrange,then»that 
the  exquisitely  sensitive  organization 
of  the  poet  should  be  eminently  moved 
by  that  which  almost  appropriates  the 
name  of  Beauty.  This  has  ever  been 
so  ;  it  has  been  so,  far  beyond  the  es- 
tablished limits  of  poe^.  The  son- 
net to  his  *'  mistress'  eyebrow"  is  not 
necessary  to  make  every  lover  in,  at 
least,  the  first  stages  of  his  afiection, 
at  heart  and  essentially  a  poet.  But 
the  poet  of  our  modem  meditative 
school  comes  to  this  r^on  of  his  art 
with  feelings  and  associations  derived 
from  his  more  abstract  and  thoughtful 
converse  with  Nature,  which  exercise 
a  very  remarkable  and  pervadinff  in- 
fluence upon  his  representations  m  the 
most  interesting  oi  human  passioos. 
The  straining  after  ideal  lovelineas, 
and  yet  the  instant  readiness  to  diffuse 
it  over  actual  objects,  and  believe  its 
own  creation  real ;  the  melancholy  dis- 
content with  all  that  is,  as  inadequate 
to  satisfy  the  inward  appetites  oi  the 
heart,  and  yet  the  almost  inconsistent 
(as  one  would  deem  it)  willingness  of 
the  affections  to  cling  to  any  support, 
and  welcome  any  home ;— these  habits 
and  tendencies,  combining  with  the 
ordinary  constituents  of  love,  result  in 
a  character  of  thought,  which  is  as- 
suredly amoujz  the  most  pnununent 
peculiarities  ofthe  poetry  of  our  time; 
and  would  reward,  what  we  have  now 
no  time  to  execute,  a  patient  and  deli- 
cate anidysis  of  its  causes  and  charac^ 
teristics.  For  we  trust  we  are  not  sub- 
jected to  the  inspection  of  any  reader 


*  Sjfstem  o/Transc.'Idealism,    Introduction,  Section  3. 

f  Compare  the  entire  of  Part  VL  of  the  same  work,  on  the  Philosophy  of  Art, 
which  Sobelling  regards  as  the  last  and  highest  manifestation  of  conscions  Nature. 
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vfe  dom  Bol  ectttider  all  inqniries  ao 
tawvd  md  •fitfaing  m  ihete  would 
he.  pnibaiKilf  inporttuit  to  the  grsresi 
MciflttU  of  the  character  of  an  age,  or, 
iadrcd«  of  tlie  destinies  of  man. 

Lei  OS  tlMn  reflect  a  moment  on 
thU.  Lore  has  in  all  times  ntter- 
fd  a«elf  in  imaginative  forms.  Fable 
i«,  ia  this  wide  sense,  what  a  well- 
koova  pavage  pfroooonoes  it*  '*  Love's 
v'fU*  his  bome^  his  birth-place  ;*'  it 
\ntt  ia  dream  and  vision,  a  soft  pro« 
)msfd  somnambulism.  But  as  men 
(hvom  aeoording  to  their  waking,  so 
the  ibrns  of  beautj  that  at  the  sum- 
aoaf  of  this  passioD  gather  around 
ibr  nol  and  invest  its  object,  will  vary 
untdatm  to  tbe  soal's  habitual  eonccp- 
uoBi  01  the  beautiful.*  And  hence 
Lote'f  cxeraae  of  its  imaginative  func- 
uoa  is  endlessly  diversifiod ;  and  the 
AsTscter  of  love-poesy  above  all  others 
ftlaost  inevitably  vanes  with  every  la- 
utode  and  every  century.  As  the  na- 
tanl,  ID  the  ideal  zenitb— the  topmost 
fmi  of  perfection,  dianges  with  each 
ipr<;.-thenoe  tlie  difference  of  local 
r>d^«hich  are  but  the  symbols  of 
*.W  nesived  conception  of  the  perfect ; 
mi  love  is  a  ieeling  and  a  token 
iMK  mraesty  and  t&nce  more  ee* 
Biias  and  nneqiiivoMl,  than  even  the 
yapaiarrrfjgioa.  Thus,  then,  it  is  that 
iha  fweei  iddatry  has  varied  like  any 
4ihv  superstition,  and  its  variations 
hsfv  been  as  curiously  characteristic. 
U  ihe  pensive,  profound,  and  melancho- 
Ij  tiaoaings  of  our  day — for  to  this  we 
Mam— it  has 


occupied  its  place,  and 
mhSbtd  the  deepening  tinge  of  all 
avvndft.  Witb  the  guted  dreamers 
<f  oar  epodi,  tbe  object  of  affection  re- 
mci  a  tribute  aasnsedly  more  flatter- 
is;  than  the  stilted  supremacy  she  held 
a  the  eode  of  diivalry ;  for  ner  image 
ii  Ueeded  with  tbe  deq>est  musings  and 
t>>  highest  aspirations  of  man.  She  is 
{a^aasiftd  (of  oouree)  ;  but  her  beauty 
■••flff  all,  moat  glorious  in  being  the 
fvfraealative  of  a  beauty  not  of  time 
wofth ;  as  one  who  stands  between 
<ht  tj%  tad  the  sun,  she  is  encircled 
*«h  a  Ivaiaoas  halo,  but  the  rays  that 
AvMd  it  are  from  the  fiir  heavens  be- 
?«d  her;  she  is  the  symbol  of  an  un- 
lowliness;  the  temporary  type  of 


ideal  perfection;  loved,  for  she  deserves 
it, — ^but  loved  with  an  affection  sad, 
and  pensive,  and  spiritual.  If  you 
desire  to  feel  this  (and  there  certainly 
are  few  thin^  more  interesting  or  more 
characteristic),  turn  over  the  fairest 
love-stories  or  love- verses  of  antiquity 
—take,  if  YOU  please  it,  the  pure  and 
exquisite  lonrtiiiEneid  itself;  and  pass 
from  it—from  Dido,  or  even  from  £r. 
minia  and  Clorinda — to  the  Julie,  and 
the  Corinne,  and  the  Mcdora,  and  the 
Hinda,  and  the  crowds  of  similar  im- 
pentonations  of  ourtime.  Passion  and 
sorrow  enough  tliere  is  in  all ;  these 
are  enduring,  unchangeable  charac- 
ters ;  but  thev  have  become  the  loftier 
passion  and  'sorrow  of  an  immortal 
nature;  the  earnest  and  melancholy 
devotion  of  beings  who  love  as  eternals 
may. 

So  far  for  the  special  characteristics 
of  the  poetic  inspiration  of  our  day. 
Few  ana  rapid  are  these  hints— some- 
what obscure  perhaps;  but  another 
time  we  may  find  leiiture  and  room  to 
interpret  our  oracles  more  distinctly. 

And  now,  ere  the  fading  twilight 
wholly  desert  our  casement,  and  the 
everlasting  Watchers  of  Heaven  have 
all  assumed  their  starnr  stations — 
(the  glittering  vanguard  is  already 
hastening  up  the  grey  and  glimmering 
east)-*we  must  unclasp  the  pages  of 
some  one  or  two  of  our  tremblmg  can- 
didates for  fame.  For  we  have  vowed 
to  read  them  by  this  sunset  light;  we 
have  sworn  to  concede  them  the  inesti- 
mable advantage  that  their  pages  shall 
be  bathed  in  the  hues  of  Nature  nerself; 
and  who  can  tell  but  we  may  at  times 
mistake  for  theirs  the  mystic  text  of 
the  eternal  Volume,  and  ascribe  to  their 
pregnant  words  what  is  in  truth  the 
poetrv  of  sunset  skies,  and  infant  stars, 
and  the  faint  song  of  waters  ?  We  know 
no  higher  boon  that  critic  can  confer 
on  poet.  It  stands  among  our  special 
fiivours.  Alfred  Tennyson  has  been 
with  us  before  now  among  the  woods« 
We  have  looked  down  from  difi^land 
upon  the  broad  plane  of  ocean,  with  the 
eyes  of  Percy  Snelley.  Not  very  long 
ago,  we  passed  a  summer  day  on  Win- 
dermere with  Aubrey  dc  Vcre*s  exqui« 


mWIs 

Mii^tlM, 


I H  a  sort  of  charitable  proverb,  that  "  the  Deri]  is  not  so  black 
**  when  Burekhardt  came  suddenly  upon  the  dusky  maidens  of 
'  bihorror,  and  pronounced  him  the  Devil  because  he  was  so 
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site  ''Search  i^ter  Proserpine*'  before 
us,  and  that  divine  mother  yearning 
for  her  lost  child,  has  since  strangely 
woven  herself  into  our  thoughts  of 
summer  noons  and  heaving  lakes.  A 
iirue  poem  comes  out  in  fine  reb'ef  upon 
a  glorious  background  like  that  1 

Of  the  triad  of  versemen,  who  style 
themselves  ''Currer,  Ellis,  akd 
Acton  Bell,  "  we  know  nothing  beyond 
the  little  volume  in  which,  without  pre- 
face or  comment,  they  assume  the  grave 
simplicity  of  title,  void  of prtmomen  or 
agnomen,  which  belongs  to  established 
fame,  and  thus  calmly  anticipate  their 
own  inmiortality.  Whether — as  the 
Irish  Cleon  was  wont,  in  his  ''physical 
force"  <iaT8,  to  sav  so  oflen  and  fero- 
ciously of  his  repeal  shillings— there  be 
indeed  '*a  man  behind"  each  of  these 
representative  titles ;  or  whether  it  bo 
in  truth  but  one  master  spirit — for  the 
book  is,  after  all,  not  beyond  the  utmost 
powers  of  a  single  human  intelligence—, 
that  has  been  pleased  to  project  itself 
into  three  imaginary  poets, — we  are 
wholly  unable  to  conjecture ;  but  we  are 
bound,  of  course,  in  default  of  all  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  to  accept  the 
former  hypothesis.  The  tone  of  all  these, 
little  poems  is  certainly  uniform ;  this, 
however,  is  no  unpardonable  offence, 
if  thejr  be,  as  in  truth  they  are,  uni- 
form m  a  sort  of  Cowperian  amiability 
and  sweetness,  no-wise  unfragrant  to 
our  critical  nostrils.  The  fairest  course 
may,  perhi^,  be,  to  present  a  little 
specimen  from  eadi  of  the  three. 

The   following  pretty  stanzas  are 
from  Currer's  pen. 

•*  THK  wife's  will. 

*<  Sit  still — a  word — a  breath  may  break 
(As  lieht  sirs  stir  a  sleeping  lake) 
The  glassy  calm  that  soothes  my  woes, 
The  sweet,  the  deep,  the  full  repose. 
O  leave  me  not  I  for  ever  be 
Thus,  more  than  life  itself  to  me ! 

'*  Yes,  close  beside  thco  lot  me  kneel— 
Give  me  thy  hand,  that  I  may  feel 

The  friend  so  true — so  tried — so  dear 

My  heart's  own  chosen — indeed  is  near; 
And  chock  me  not — this  hour  divine 
Belongs  to  me — is  fully  mine. 

**'Tis  thy  own  hearth  thou  sitt'st  beside. 
After  long  absence — wandering  wide ; 
'Tis  thy  own  wife  reads  in  thine  eyes 
A  promise  clear  of  storm  less  skies. 
For  faith  and  true  love  light  the  rays 
Which  shfaio  responsive  to  her  gaze. 

"Ay— well  that  single  tear  may  fall  { 
Ten  thousand  might  mine  eyes  recall. 


Which  from  their  Kds  ran  Uindiag  fasu 
In  hours  of  grief,  yet  scarcdy  past. 
Well  may*st  thoa  speak  of  love  to  m « 
For,  oh !  most  truly  I  love  thee ! 

"  Yet  smile,  for  wo  are  happy  now. 
Whence,    then,    that    sadness  on  th; 

brow? 
What  say'st  thou?      « We  mst  wf 

again, 
Ere  long,  be  severed  by  the  main.* 
I  knew  not  this — I  deemed  no  mort 
Thy  step  would  err  from  Britain't  Aon. 

"  *  Duty  commands  I*  'Tis  true— 'tis  jut ; 
Thy  slightest  word  I  wholly  trust ; 
Nor  bv  request,  nor  faintest  sigh. 
Would  I,  to  turn  thy  purpose,  try ; 
But,  William,  hear  my  solemn  vow- 
Hear  and  confirm— with  thee  I  gs ! 

*^ 'Distance  and  sitlferiDg,'dldsl  thoa  M«  > 
>  Danger  by  night,  and  toil  by  day  "  ' 
Oh,  idle  words,  and  vsun  are  thase 
Hear  me— I  croaa  with  thee  the  sea*  t 
Such  risk  as  thou  muat  meet  and  dsiv, 
I— thy  true  wife — will  duly  sharcL 

"  Passive,  at  home,  I  will  not  pine- 
Thy  toils— thy  perils  shall  be  nine. 
Orant  this,  and  be  hereafter  paid 
By  a  warm  heart's  devoted  aid.* 
'Tis  granted^with  that  yieM'mg  ki«i 
Entered  my  seal  wiminglad  bUaa. 

<«  Thanks,  WUliam--4hankt  1   thy  k>«« 

has  joy, 
Pure — undefiled  with  base  allojr ; 
'Tis  not  a  passion,  false  and  bond. 
Inspires,  enchains,  absorbs  ray  mind . 
Worthy,  I  feel,  art  thou  to  be 
Loved  with  my  perfect  energy. 

••  This  evening  now  shall  sweetly  fiew. 
Lit  by  our  elear  fire*s  happy  glow : 
And  parting's  peaee-^mbltiemg  fVer 
Is  warned  our  bearta  to  eome  aoc  aaar : 
For  fate  admits  my  sc»iil%  deeree. 
In  bliss  or  bale,  to  go  with  thee  V 

Ellis  .contributes    Ihia     loclchix^: 
«<  Doath-Scone." 

**  *  O  Day  !  he  oannot  die, 
When  thou  so  fair  art  ahioing  1 
O  Sun,  in  such  a  gloriona  sky» 
So  tranquilly  declining. 

"  He  cannot  leave  thee  now. 
While  fresh  west  winds  are  blowfeg, 
And  all  aroand  his  ^yoathftil  brow 
Thy  cheerful  light  is  glowing ! 


"  Edward,  awake,  awahe-i- 
Thy  golden  evening  gleams 
Warm  and  bright  on 
ArooAc  thee  from  thv 
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•  B-'tiJt  thm*  on  mv  knet?, 

\! .  cirftTtsI  frWnd !  1  pray 

T  ux  tbott,  to  cfOf I  the  eteniat  sea, 

H  ^uMtt  }eC  oa«  hour  delay. 

*- 1  b«af  its  UHowt  roar^ 

I  •••  U#«  feaayikg  Mgh  i 

B«i  M  fItaipM  of  a  f\utbw  thora 

Hm  IiAhI  ay  atraiatog  aya. 

"  BtlMfi  soi  wllal  tiMj  orga 

( H  Ciko  iftlaa  bayoad  i 

lara  badk,    from   that   tampetiooos 

T«)  tl^  own  native  land* 

'  It hnot  daath,  Imt  pafai 
That  itranlaa  fai  tby  breaat  \ 
5tt,  raOy,  Bdward«  rooae  again—- 
I  caaaot  lae  Ikaa  rtat  t' 


"  Oat  ta^  look,  thai  aoM  raprovad  ma 
Ut  IW  voa  I  oottid  not  baar— 
Oat  mrta  look  of  tolEving  moTad  ma 
T«  rtpMt  ay  naadaaa  prayer ; 

'  Aod,  with  radden  dieck,  the  bearing 
nfdlstractioo  patted  away; 
Nt  a  ^ga  of  farther  grieving 
^.tfTtd  ay  fo«l  tliai  awfnl  day. 

**Pikd,  a  length,  the  awaei  am  set* 

««ak  to oeaoa  tlia  twilight  breeae; 


deva  fbU  aoftiT,  wetting 


U4%  and  glada»  and 


**  Thta  hit  eyaa  began  to  weary, 
^ctfWd  beneath  a  aortal  ileep ; 
Uf  tMr  orbt  gr^w  ttrangely  dreary, 
'"'-eilcd,  eren  aa  they  woiud  weep. 

*'  Bet  they  wept  not—hat  they  changed 


^'ver  aered,  and  never  doted ; 
TrtaUed  ttill,  and  atill  they  ranged 


Vtadtfad  not,  nor  yet  repoeed  t 


**  9e  I  knew  that  he  waa  dyinr^ 
^^^td,  and  mited  hie  languid  head ; 
l-n  ao breath,  and  heard  no  sighfaig^ 
ho  I  knew  that  ha  waa  dead." 


And  warn  h^mkm  Acton  Bell. 


**  Yen,  thou  art  gone !  and  never  more 
Thy  •tunny  Amlle  shall  gladdeu  me ; 
But  I  may  pats  the  ola  church  door. 
And  pace  the  floor  that  covert  thee  } 

**  May  ttand  upon  the  cold,  damp  stone, 
And  think  that,  frosen.  Met  below 
The  liehtett  heart  that  I  have  known, 
The  kmdaat  I  ahall  ever  know. 

**  Yet,  though  I  cannot  see  thee  more, 
'Tit  still  a  comfort  to  have  teen; 
And  though  thy  transient  life  it  o'er, 
*Tis  sweet  to  think  that  thon  hast  been^ 

'*  To  think  a  soul  so  near  divbe, 

Within  a  form  so  angel  fkir, 

Ignited  to  a  heart  like  thine, 

Hat  gladdened  once  our  humble  tphare^" 

Thcro  are  pleasing  thoughta,  too^  in 
Ellis's  poem  about  the  <*  Stars,"  p. 
21 ;  ana  bis  '<  Prisoner,"  p.  76;  and 
Currer'a  ''Gilbert*'  ia  impreaaively 
told.  Altogether,  we  an  dispoaed  to 
approve  of  the  efibrta  of  *<  these  throe 
gentlemen  aforesaid"  (to  adopt  tlie  old 
clergyman's  substitution  in  tne  unpro- 
nouneeable  chapter  of  the  fiery  fur* 
nace) ;  their  verses  are  full  of  unobtnu 
sive  feeling ;  and  their  tone  of  thought 
seems  unuTccted  and  sincere. 
«  Camilla  Toulxik  is  mightv  in  anti- 
cipationa  of  the  march  ofpuolic  opi* 
nion,  the  victories  of  scienoe^  the  ae- 
molition  of  outworn  prejudices,  and  the 
universal  oeasation  of  war.  The  Mt 
progresista  sometimea  seems  to  oon- 
template  in  idea  more  tlian  she  can 
achieve  in  words,  and  sometimes  to  ex- 
press in  words  more  than  she  haa  dis- 
tinctly arrested  in  idea ;  and  the  re- 
sult is  occasional  obscurity,  and  a  good 
deal  of  what  Grimm  somewhere  calls 
pur  remplissage.  Nevertheless  iter 
'*  Astrology  and  Alch^-my  "  is  striking^ 
She  contemplates  with  respect  those 
two  famous  delusions,  which  have  had 
the  glorv  of  preparing  the  way  for  tite 
two  noblest  departments  or  modem 
physical  science ;  they  were  the  wild 
miaginntive  childhood  of  Astronomy 
and  Chemistry  ;— 


flrcalt  gently  of  those  two  wild  dreams,  nor  curl  the  lip  with  soom, 

Taat  ever,  wearing  human  ahape,  sncb  dreaming  fooli  wore  bom, 

Aa  they  whose  gorgeous  errors  shook  the  tteadlast  thronet  of  kings. 

And  ahadow'd  long  the  mental  world  with  their  outspreading  wings. 

It  waa  aa  age  of  darkneaa— yea,  the  mighty  mind  of  man 

Waa  atnupgKng  'aid  the  brambles  which  its  pathway  overran ; 

And  laablyahMW  the  star  of  Trath.  whioh  rites  as  we  gase. 

Until  at  Uat  wo  fahi  must  hope  *twUl  shed  SMridian  blase: 

B«t  only  near  the  horison  it  glimmer 'd  to  the  view 

Of  the  cameatonsa  of  olden  tun#— the  seekers  of  the  True  , 
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Speak  gently  of  those  parents  old,  who,  dying  at  the  Urth, 
Brought  forth  their  marreiloas  offspring,  to  shed  npon  the  earth 
The  tnith-enkindlcd,  living  Ught,  which  neyer  shall  be  loat,"  ke. ' 
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^  Her  poem  on  *'  the  Hand  "  has  con- 
siderable merit ;  and  the  following 
little  effusion  is  touching  :— 


<< 


THB  BLIND  GIBL*6  LAMBWT. 


"  It  is  not  that  I  cannot  see 

The  birds  and  flowers  of  spring ; 
'Tis  not  that  beanty  seems  to  me 

A  dreamy  unknown  thine ; 
It  is  not  that  I  cannot  mark 

The  blue  and  sparkling  sky. 
Nor  ocean's  foam,  nor  mountain's  peak* 

That  e*er  I  weep  or  sigh. 

"  They  tell  me  that  the  birds,  whose 
notes 

Fall  rich,  and  sweet,  and  full^- 
That  those  I  listen  to  and  lore 

Are  not  all  beautiful ! 
Thev  tell  me  that  the  gayest  flowers 

which  sunshine  erer  brings, 
Are  not  the  ones  I  know  so  well. 

But  strange  and  scentless  things  1 

'*  My  little  brother  leads  me  forth 

To  where  the  violets  grow ; 
His  gentle,  light,  yet  careful  step. 

And  tiny  hand  I  know. 
My  mother's  voice  is  soft  and  sweet* 

Like  music  on  my  ear : 
The  Tory  atmosphere  seems  lore. 

When  these  to  me  are  near. 

'*  My  father  twines  his  arms  around. 

And  draws  me  to  his  breast. 
To  kiss  the  poor  blind  lielplsM  girl* 

He  says  he  loves  the  best. 
'Tis  then  I  ponder  unknown  things, 

U  may  be,  weep  or  sigh. 
And  think  how  glorious  it  must  be 

To  meet  Affection's  eye  I** 

The  "  Orion "  of  Mr.  Hoenb  is  a 
poem  of  more  pretension  than  any  we 
naye  yet  canvassed.  This  gentleman, 
who  has  been  for  a  long  time  before 
the  public*  and  can  only  in  flgure  be 
classed  among  our  '*  younger  "  poets, 
is  unquestionably  possessed  of  a  large 
fund  of  real  genius ;  he  is  the  master 
of  a  fine  imaginative  vocabulary ;  and 
can  dream  to  very  considerable  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Home  has  lately  given  to 
the  public  a  critical  work  upon  the  no- 
tabilities of  our  time*  which  it  seems* 
from  an  angry  retort  of  the  author* 
has  been  in  its  turn  severely  criticised* 
His  answer  presents  an  exceedingly  in- 
different specimen  of  temper  and  style. 
But  we  do  not  desire  to  oo  him  the  in- 
justice of  deciding  hb  merits  by  any 


such  occasional  ebnilitioii.    His  fax- 
thing  priced  Epic  (for  such  was  hb  in- 
genious  modeotensiiring  itsiale  aadcir- 
culation)  is  all  which  now  eonoenBu: 
and  we  cannot  think  that  any  compe- 
tent judge  will  deny  it  to  be*  on  th< 
whole*  a  very  remamble  wstkoDoux, 
even  in  despite  of  an  nnii^ipjr  proem 
which  invites  our  attention  to  it  si  **  a 
nov^  experiment  upon  the  mind  uTi 
nation."    Ita  great  fhult  will  umie:- 
saUy  be  felt  to  be  the  obacoritv  of  it» 
general  bearing  and  object — ableau^ 
of  the  most  filial  kind*  when  boobirv 
multiplying   so   enormoiiBly  beyuod 
men's  powers  of  penual ;  and  whet, 
as  unfortunately  the  ordinary  lim':< 
of  life  remain  soil  unchanged  amid  %^ 
the  i^pa^ling  increase  of  literary  clizn. 
ants,  it  is  quite  vain  to  expect  that  tbr 
attention  can  be  generally  affmieU 
which  is  requisite  to  poietrate  enignui 
in  nine  cantos.    Accordingly*  the  cl  t . 
real  merits  of  the  poem*  as  itsta&iK 
appear  to  us  to  be  its  detached  passac«r* 
of  description,  which   are   certainiT 
w(»rth  preserving  in  every  ooUectK-c 
of  choice  poetry ;  and  if  we  miaht  ven- 
ture* at  this  period  of  the  limisDe*^ 
the  poem  (the  edition  before  u  \* 
marked  as  the  sixth)*  to  snggrtt  arj 
alteration  in  it*  our  advice  wouM  tw 
that  the  author  dioald  add  (whrthtr 
in  occasional  insertions*  or  none  rne- 
ral  eclaircis$emeiU  towards  the  clos*  . 
a  fuller  and  clearer  statement  of  the 
moral  scope  of  his  story.    In  a  «^'& 
whose  parts  are  connected  by  linb  -^ 
slender  and  fanciful*  this  might  eavi« 
be  done ;  and  there  can  be  no  dt>w  : 
it  would  add  materially  to  the  eoj^*^- 
ment  of  the  reader.    Were  the  pvna 
purely  imaginative*  we  would  rectne 
and  enjoy  it  simply  as  snch ;  hot  vh^o 
the  allegorical  import  is  quite  obvio'i* 
in  some  parts*  and  manifiBstly  iateoJei 
through  almost  the  entire*  itperplex«r4 
and  anno}^  the  reader  to  be  forced  to 
hunt  for  it  in  a  foreat  of  chan««r:I 
though  brilliant  and  ttimnlatittg  ima- 
gery. 

However,  to  the  mmn  inddent»  of  the 
woll*known  classical  fable,  Mr.  Ilame 
adheres.  Orion  is  beloved  of  DianA 
and  Aurora  among  goddesses*  and  of 
Merope,  daughter  oTSnopkm*  amunc 
women ;  he  is  blinded*  reicoven  hit 
sight,  is  slain*  and  enthroned  anun ; 
the  consteliationa. 
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it  i«  daf  t^  the  poet  pictures  the     as  he  phrases  it,  to  **  get  rid  of  com- 
lOf  lore  ofDianfty  or  Artemis,  as      aMmtni^  associations.*' 
Jilr.  Horaepfefert  to  call  her*  in  order, 

**  Above  tJks  ble  of  Chios,  night  by  night. 
The  dsar  moon  lingered  ever  on  her  eourse, 
CoTerinsr  the  forest  foliage,  where  it  swept 
la  its  nnoroken  breadth  along  the  slopes, 
With  placid  stiver,  edging  leaf  and  trnnk 
Where  gloom  clung  deep  around ;  but  chiefly  sought 
With  melancholY  splenaour  to  illume 
The  dark-moutned  carems  where  Orion  lay 
Dreaming  among  his  kinsmen.*    Ere  the  breath 
Of  Pboibos'  steeds  rose  from  the  wakening  sea. 
And  long  before  the  immortal  whed-spokes  east 
Their  hasy  apparition  up  the  sky 
BeUad  the  mountain  pesJts,  pale  Artemis  left 
Her  fafaiting  orb,  and  touched  the  loftiest  snows 
With  feet  as  pure,  and  white,  and  crvstal  cold. 
In  the  sweet  misty  woodland,  to  rejoin 
Orion  with  her  Nymphs.    And  he  was  blest 
In  her  dlrine  smile,  and  his  life  benn 
A  high  and  newer  period,  nor  the  haunts 
Of  these  his  giant  nrothren  ever  sought. 
But  shunned  them  and  their  ways,  and  slept  alone 
l^pon  a  verdant  rock,  while  o*er  him  floated 
The  clear  moon,  causing  music  in  his  brain 
Until  the  sky-lark  rose.    He  felt  'twas  love." 

Lirtcn  to  an  Oread's  mournful  loTC-song  :— 

**  There  is  a  voice  that  floats  upon  the  breexe 
Frcoi  a  hoathed  mountain ;  voice  of  sad  lament 
For  love  left  desolate  ere  its  fruits  were  known. 
Yet  by  the  memory  of  its  own  truth  sweetened. 
If  not  consoled.    To  this  Orion  listens 
Now,  while  he  stands  within  the  mountain's  shade* 

"  *  The  scarf  of  gold  you  sent  to  me,  was  bright 
As  any  streak  on  cloud  or  sea,  when  mom 
Or  sun-set  light  most  lovely  strives  to  be. 
But  that  delicious  hour  can  come  no  more. 
When,  on  the  wave-lulled  shore  mutely  we  sat, 
And  felt  love's  power,  which  melted  in  fast  dews 
Our  being  and  our  fate,  as  doth  a  shower 
Deep  foot-marks  left  upon  a  sandy  moor. 
We  thought  not  of  our  mountains  and  our  streams, 
Our  birth>nUce,  and  the  home  of  our  life's  date. 
But  only  ot  our  dreams    and  heaven's  blest  face. 
Never  renew  thv  vision,  passionate  lover^ 
Heart-rifled  mslden— nor  the  hope  pursue, 
If  once  it  vanish  from  thee;  but  believe 
'TIS  better  thou  shouldst  rue  this  sweet  loss  ever 
Than  newly  grieve,  or  risk  another  chill 
On  false  lovers  icy  river,  which  betraying 
Wtth  mirrors  bright  to  see,  and  voids  beneath, 
Ita  broken  spell  snould  flnd  no  faith  in  thee.' 

**  Thus  sang  a  gentle  Oread  who  had  loved 
A  River-sod  with  gold-reflecting  streams. 
But  founa  him  all  too  cold— while  yet  she  stood 
8caree  ankle-deep    and  droopingly  retired 
To  sing  of  fond  hopes  past.'* 

*  TVs  amy  remind  the  reader  of  the  famous  picture  of  Endymioa.  He  sleeps  oo 
-tfMs ;  no  visible  Diana  is  beside  htm ;  but  above  the  slumbering  shephera  the 
*'««sMB,aBd  a  himm  qfttooniwktf  gushing  through  the  parted  fuiage  rests  on 
ttisfisfEadyakm! 
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Now  for  the  more  absorbing  passion  of  Orion  Ibr  his  earthly  Ifwopc  t— 


« 


Together  they,  the  groves  and  temple  glade 
That,  like  old  Twilight's  vague  and  gleamy  abode, 
Hung  yision-like  around  the  palace  towers, 
Roved,  mute  with  passion's  inward  eloqneiioe. 
They  loitered  near  the  founts  that  sprang  date 
Into  the  dassled  air,  or  pouring  rolled 
A  crystal  torrent  into  oval  ahajpes 
Of  grey-veined  marble ;  and  often  gated  within 
Profoundly  tranquil  and  secluded  pools. 
Whose  lovely  depths  of  mirrored  blackness  clear— 
Oblivion's  luoid-surfaoed  mystery— 
Their  earnest  faces  and  enraptured  eyes 
Visibly,  and  to  each  burning  neart,  revealed. 
'  And  art  thou  mine  to  the  last  sushlng  drop 
Of  these  high-throbbinz  veins  ?°eacli  visage  said. 
Orion  straightway  to  <Enopion  sped. 
And  his  life's  servioe  to  the  ffloomy  king 
He  proffered  for  the  hand  of  Merope." 


Here  is  a  picture  of  Oblivion : — 


«( 


Look  yonder,  love ! 
What  solemn  image  through  the  trunks  is  straying  ? 
And  now  he  doth  not  move,  yet  never  turns 
On  us  his  visage  of  'rapt  vacancy  I 
It  is  Oblivion.    In  his  hand — ^though  not 
Knows  he  of  this — a  dusky  purple  flower 
Droops  over  its  tall  stem.    Again,  ah  see  I 
He  wanders  into  mist,  and  now  is  lost. 
Within  his  brain  what  lovely  realms  of  death 
Are  pictured,  and  what  knowledge  through  thm  doors 
Of  his  forgetfulness  of  all  the  earth, 
A  path  may  gain  ?    Then  turn  thee,  love,  to  m«  i 
Was  I  not  worth  thy  winning  and  thy  toil. 
Oh,  earth-bom  son  of  Ocean  I    Melt  to  raia." 

boae  days  wandering  to  the  ooeaa  side,  and  sinking  t 

"  Beyond  the  cedar  forest  lay  the  cliffs 
That  overhung  the  beach,  but  midwav  swept 
Fair  swelling  lands,  some  sreen  with  Drighlest  grass. 
Some  golden  in  the  sun.    Mute  was  the  scene 
And  moveless.    Not  a  breese  came  o'er  the  edge 
Of  the  high-heaving  fields  and  fallow  lands  i 
Only  the  sephvrs  at  lonj;  intervals 
Drew  a  deep  sigh,  as  orsome bllssftil thought. 
Then  swooned  to  silence.    Not  a  bird  was  seen. 
Nor  heard:  all  marbly  gleamed  tha  steadfhst  sky. 
Hither  Orion  slowly  walked  alone, 
And  passing  round  between  two  swelUttg  slopes 
Of  green  and  golden  light,  beheld  afar 
The  broad  grey  horisontal  wall  o'  the  dead-calm  sea. 

'*  0*ersloeped  in  bliss ;  prone  on  Its  ebbiilg  tide; 
With  hope's  completeness  vaguely  sorrowful. 
And  sense  of  Uf^bounds  too  enlarged ;  his  tooughts 
Sank  faintly  through  each  other,  fised  and  lost. 
Tilt  his  o'ersatlsficd  existence  drooped ; 
Like  fruit-boughs  heavily  laden  above  a  stream. 
In  which  they  gase  so  closelv  on  themselves. 
That,  touching,  they  grow  drowsy,  and  submerge. 
Losing  all  vision.    S^se  of  thanldnl  praven 
Came  over  him,  while  downward  to  tlie  short 
Skiwiy  his  steps  he  bent,  saaUng  to  hold 
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Commimion  with  hU  aire.    The  eternal  Sea 

Beforv  him  passively  at  full  lent^th  lay, 

As  in  a  dream  of  the  marmoreal  hoavcns. 

With  hands  stretched  forward  thus  his  prayer  began  : 

•  Recflvft  l*osoidun  !* but  no  further  words 

Found  utterance.     And  again  he  prayed,  and  said — 

*  Receive,  O  Sire  !*_vct  still  the  amotion  rose 
Too  full  for  words,  and  with  no  meaning  clear. 
He  turned,  and  sinking  on  a  sandy  mound, 
With  dim  loolc  u*er  the  sea,  deeply  he  slept.** 

We  maai    now    contemplate   the     Aurora— the  saf&on-mantled  Eos  of 
Wrok  giant  in  his  happiness    with      the  Greeks  :— 

**  'Tts  always  morning  somewhere  in  tho  world, 
And  Eos  ever  rises,  oirolinff  * 
Tho  varied  regions  of  mankind.    No  panse 
Of  ronovation  and  of  fVoshenlng  rays 
She  knows,  but  constantly  her  love  breathes  forth 
On  field  and  forest,  as  on  human  hope. 
Health,  beauty,  power,  thought,  action,  and  advance. 
AU  this  Orion  witnessed,  and  rcioiced. 
The  turmoil  he  had  known,  the  late  distress 
By  loss  of  passion's  object,  and  of  sight. 
Were  now  exchanged  for  these  serene  delights 
Of  con^mplatiou,  as  the  influence 
That  Eos  wrought  around  for  ever,  dawned 
Upon  his  vision  and  his  inmost  heart. 
In  sweetness  and  success.    All  svmpathy 
With  all  fair  things  that  in  her  curcle  lay, 
She  gave,  and  all  received ;  nor  knew  of  strife  ; 
For  from  the  Sun  her  cheek  its  bloom  withdrew, 
And,  ere  intolerant  noon,  the  floating  realm 
Of  Eos— queen  of  the  awakening  earth — 
Was  brightening  other  lands,  wnerefrom  black  Night 
Her  faded  chariot  down  the  sky  had  driven 
Behind  tho  sea.    Thus  from  the  earth  upraised. 
And  over  its  tumultuous  breast  sustained 
In  peace  and  tranquil  glory — oh,  blest  state! — 
Clear- browed  Orion,  full  of  thankfulness, 
And  pure  devotion  to  tho  Goddess,  dwelt 
ynUdn  the  glowing  Palace  of  the  Mom." 

And  when  bcr  half-heavenly,  half*      striking  lines  paint  the  picture  of  her 
•^yt  kiver  is    destroyed,    a  few      sorrows:— 

**  Hagji^rd  and  chill  as  a  lost  ghost,  the  Mom, 
With  hau*  nnbraided  and  nnsandaUed  feet — 
Her  colourless  robe  like  a  poor  wandering  smoke — 
Moved  feebly  up  the  heavens,  and  in  her  arms 
A  shadowy  burden  heavily  bore  ;  soon  fading 
In  a  dark  rain,  through  which  tho  sun  aro^o 
Scarce  visible,  and  in  bi^  orb  confused.*' 


^'••'•li^  now  repentant,    antl    Eo?,  unite  to  implore  hi>    re  tomtion;  and 


•< 


tho  dark  pile  of  cloud  ?-hoo!c  %\ith  the  voire 


Of  Zeus,  who  answncd — •  He  •^Iiall  Ik*  rt-Ntorod, 
But  not  rcturnrd  to  cnrth.     His  cyolo  moxcs 
Aseendin;?  !*     Tho  d^rp  nea  th(>  nnnounccmont  heard ; 
And  from  beneath  itsi  evor-hhiftiug  thntncM, 
Tho  murmtirin!;  of  a  sol^iun  joy  b<»»t  up.** 


* ^ rapposit ion  that  word*  of  thi.'»  formation  will  answer  for  irisyllablrs,  seems 
*P»«afiaritjr  of  Mr.  Homes.     The  fault  occuri  two  or  three  timcv  in  i\w  iHK-ro. 
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The  entire  closes  with  the  constel- 
lated Orion's  address  to  earth  and  hea- 
ven upon  his  final  triumph ;  unfolding 


in  some  degree  the  more  csoterir  ir.i- 
port  of  the  whole  iable.  Vfh/Ok  he  hir 
spoken. 


*'  At  once  a  choms  burst 
From  all  the  stars  in  hearenf  which  now  shone  forth  *. 
The  Moon  ascends  m  her  'rapt  loreliness ; 
The  Ocean  swells  to  her  forgiTingly ; 
Bright  comes  the  dawn,  and  Eos  hides  h«r  face, 
Glowing  with  tears  dirine,  within  the  bosom 
Of  great  Poseidon,  in  his  rocking  car, 
Standine  erect  to  gaza  upon  his  son, 
Installed  'midst  golden  fires,  which  ever  melt 
In  Eos'  breath  and  beauty— rising  still 
With  nightly  brilliance,  merging  in  the  dawn. 
And  circling  onward  in  eternal  yonth." 


It  is  wholly  needless  to  say  that 
the  author  of  such  passages  as  we  have 
quoted,  is  no  mean  artist.  He  ob- 
viously possesses  great  vigour  of  ima- 
gination, and  a  facility  of  poetical 
expression  admirably  ministering  to 
his  conceptions.  Such  a  man  ought  to 
achieve  yet  greater  and  nobler  things. 
He  has,  or  we  much  mistake,  better 
work  to  do  than  penning  caustic  com- 
ments on  his  contemporaries,  and  get- 
ting caustically  commented  on  in  his 
turn.  If  *'  Circumstance,"  that  *'  un* 
spiritual  god,"  will  sufier  it  (for  of 
Mr.  Home  himself  we  know  nothing 
whatever,  except  through  his  pages,) 
we  would  gladly  hear  of  him  as  stear. 
dily  concentratmg  his  whole  powers 
upon  his  divine  art ;  it  is  a  high  vo- 
cation—that of  interpreter  of  the 
great  and  beautiful  to  man;  it  cer- 
tainly seems  in  no  small  measure  to 
be  his. 

Bttt  Night— the  blue  and  starry 
night—is  almost  upon  us.      The  fu- 


neral pomp  of  departed  daj — \U  wd  ** 
gorgeous  catafalque  of  clouds— 4it. 
Itself  long  vanished  in  the  west  an ' 
no  fond  uattery  can  eall  liE^fmr. 
any  more.  The  hoes  of  beau- 
deepen — ^but  heaven,  like  thoaj^/.. 
brightens  as  it  deepens;  the  n^- 
are  fast  quickening  all  over  w.- 
light,  even  as  the  mcc  of  the  dooi' 
fills  with  intense  speechless  cx^-*- 
sion;  they  are  alive  with  the  sXx'.' 
smile  of  all  their  thousand  eyes,  h 
is  no  longer  time  to  write — ^it  b  a  iin>- 
to  think  and  feel  what  cannot  \* 
written.  There  are  hours  when  i*\« : 
reviewers  (incredible  to  say!)  du; 
feel  some  faint  tcndenej  to  pass  t'l  •'. 
reviewing  others,  to  exercisbs  tH 
professional  function  upon  themMK'--- 
We  must,  therefore,  ask  of  ii»' 
numberless  banls  who  still  wait  :: 
the  antechamber  of  our  tribuiul  <  • 
achieve  a  miracle  and  be  patient,  «h.l< 
wo  adjourn  our  vesper  sittingi  to  sa  - 
ther  evening. 
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TIIK  tHASMOX. 


tiiAPTEa  X. 


•«  FlmnlnA  tiincni  rylTBaquc  Inglorlui.**— TlEaii- 


rMI  tapper  Shannon !  Even  so,  gen- 
tc«l  rtaider ;  we  are  already  amid  its 
i»*<-lj  woods  and  haunted  streams,  its 
r^ks  and  islands^  and  foontains,  and 
••Itfr  rmileta — its  elves  and  fairies. 
Lttfing  Limericky  toq  meet  the  con- 
*<arQet  of  these  twin  streams  about  a 
mtle  sbovt  the  dtj.  When  shall  we 
fi^rffi  those  delightful  hours  spent 
■nil  the  witching  loveliness  of  Castle 
Trnt,  Lough  Dergy  and  Castle  Con- 
Mil.  At  Um  junction  of  the  Upper 
■i4  Lower  Shannon*  is  placed  the 
Sshmm  weir,  granted  to  her  lojal 
ntixesi  hf  Bliaabeth. 

The  phviical  characters  of  the  river 
M  tfab  pont  are  not  without  some  in- 
t«mL  The  tidal  wave  of  the  Atlantic 
■wtiieg  the  current  of  the  Upper 
*^M:aiiBon,  the  opposite  forces  give  rise 
t^  tt  "bterval  of  rest;"  a  deposit  con- 
v^atntlv  oocuns  both  streams  com- 
'/frtigbtedwith  ih^  detritus  of  the 
*^>aA^t  bills  and  plains ;  this  deposit 
^4*  become  very  considerable,  and  we 
^  mnewhat  inclined  to  the  opinion, 
^t  fvtn  the  island  on  which  the  vene- 
r>Ut  8t  Munchtn  set  to  work,  was 
"•'Ttlj  a  ••delta*"  the  product  of  times 
"c  snterior  to  the  dimmest  traces 
'  ^  fmt  history.  Evidences  of  similar 
*f*^^  sre  perceptible  in  other  parts 
'  f  tbe  river ;  and  evincing,  as  they 
^s  the  umplicitv  of  nature's  arrange- 
**tkU  ia  bmlding  and  fashioning 
'  <btj  tiUnds  and  continents  in  other 
(tfti  of  the  world,  their  geological 
'*'  reft  is,  perhapsy  not  undeserving  a 
;»Min|f  note. 

•^t  the  meeting  of  the  Fergus  and 
^*  ioaoo,  for  instance,  we  have  a  clus- 
'  r  of  tiUiids,  originally  constituents 
'f  the  bills  of  Clare,  washed  down 
-'1  dfpoiited  at  the  confluence  of 
**•"*  two  rivers.  Farther  up  the 
*"  wnoo  b  a  chain  of  islands,  aiul  op- 
•' ••»»'»  the  Maiguc,  «*  Gra^s  l*Iand," 
-  It*  mr  others  depm^ted  in  IIk»  -amc 
*•; :  im}>rdimcntft,  indeed,  in  tlie  na- 


vigation of  the  Shannon,  but  merely 
requirinff  proper  land-marks  to  render 
it  the  safest  river  in  the  empire. 

Casting  a  glance  alonsr  the  maapifl* 
cent  windings  of  this  giorions  riveri 
the  impression,  indeed,  becomes  irre- 
sistible, how  much  nature  has  done 
for  it — how  little  art ;  how  rich  and 
luxurious  the  beautiea  scattered  along 
its  banks  ;  how  varied,  yet  unvalued, 
its  industrial  resources.    A  nobleman, 
to  whom  the  Shannon  owes  a  gooa 
deal,  and  the  modern  city  of  Limerick 
almost  its  existence  (Lord  Monteagle), 
a  few  years  since  obtained  half  a  mil- 
lion of  money  for  its  improvement ; 
but  getting  into  the  care  of  sundry 
commissioners,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
ensure  the  improvement  a  longevity 
equal  to  the  familiar  weavings  of  the 
mathematical  Arachne,  of  whose  in- 
finitesimal gravitations  it  was  amongst 
the  delights  of  our  schoolboy  davs  to 
take  note.   We  want,  indeed,  no  large 
sums  at  heavy  interest,  to  be  paid  back 
again.    We  wish  not  for  incursions  of 
clerks  and  engineers  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel,  excellent,  indeed^ 
as  they  are  in  their  way.     We  want 
our  own  resources  to  be  opened  up ; 
we  want  our  people  set  to  work ;  but 
before  that  **  consummation  so  devout- 
ly to  be  wished,"  it  is  quite  clear  we 
roust  bury  many  of  our  social  and 
political  differences. 

The  ruins  of  Castle  Troy,  beauti- 
fully situated,  overhanging  the  river, 
form  a  very  picturesque  feature  in 
the  scenery  at  this  spot,  and  glimpses, 
quiet  and  sequestered  as  of  (airy  land, 
meet  the  view  on  both  sides  of  the 
stream.  The  castle,  it  appears,  be- 
longed "  once  on  a  time*'  to  Mahony 
Keogh,  an<l  was,  at  one  period,  strong- 
ly fortified.  By  his  adjierence,  how. 
ever,  to  Charles,  he  was  deprived  of 
it  by  Cromwell.  The  chronicles  of 
hU  ancestry  show  him  to  have  been 
didOLipIcMl  frum  the  kings  of  Ireland, 
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not  less  than  fourteen  of  them  having 
swajed  the  sceptre  of  this  country,  and 
we  ore  also  quietly  advertised  of  the 
fact  of  the  death  of  the  Protector  him- 
self in  a  distich  we  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Carlyle : — 

1667  (this  year) 
**  OUrer  Cromwell  wm  hurried  to  hli  woe* 
Jnstljr  rewarded  by  a  quid  pro  quo  /*' 

The  castle  is  at  present  in  excellent 
preservation^  comnuinding  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  windings  of  the  river, 
andy  like  several  others  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  not  without  its  legendary 
lore  ;  we  were  too  intent  on  our  fish- 
iuff,  however,  to  mind  aught  else. 
Floating  along  in  all  the  panoply  of 
rods  and  panniers,  we  were  reminded, 
however,  of  one  of  the  leeends  of  the 
river  here,  which  acquaints  us,  its 
name  was  due  to  a  certain  saint  or  prin- 
cess, Senan,  who  was  accustomed  to 
bathe  in  the  stream ;  happening,  how- 
ever, to  be  taken  by  surprise  in  her 
early  immersions,  she  sank  into  the 
bosom  of  the  river  where  she  disap- 
peared, and  p;ave  her  name  to  it  ever 
after.  Floating  along,  a  vision  of  no 
dissimilar  beauty  met  our  astonished 
gaze  ;  two  lovely  creatures  dipping  in 
the  stream,  who  fied  at  our  approach, 
and  though  not  in  the  calendar,  we 
seemed  unanimous  in  thinking  Uiey 
ought  to  have  been. 

The  river  all  along  here  it  quite 
beautiful — now  deep  and  still — now 
murmuring  over  its  shallow  depths ; 
the  yellow  sands,  in  the  tranquil  sun- 
beams, glittering  and  gleaming  like 
some  bright  vista  of  the  future,  in  the 
bottom. 

Our  jentacular  arrangements  not 
vet  perfected,  we  wiled  away  the  time 

before  breakfast  as  well  as  we  could 

our  appetites  none  of  the  most  ob- 
tuse* 

**  There's  great  luck  intircly,  they 
say,  in  killing  a  fish,  and  aiting  it 
out  of  the  water,"  said  our  boatman, 
with  a  portentous  emphasis  on  the  last 
words,  as  we  said  something  of  put- 
ting off  breakfast  for  an  hour  or  two. 

"  Yes^thc  luck,  however,  seems 
particularly  confined  to  one  side.** 

«*  Wishen  there's  them  would  tell 
your  honour  of  (ileces  of  goold  found 
in  fishes*  mouths ;  and  then  there's 
the  cood  people  un<lluT  tlio  wathcr 
—  J'lVr  na  Oge  —  of  which  there's 
many  droll  stoties  tuuld,  and  there*s 


the  story  of  Fin  Mac  Coul  and  thf 
fish  you  never  heerd,  may  be,  aod 
there's " 

*'  Of  course — but  let  us  bear  of  Fa 
Mac  Coul." 

**  It's  a  long  story — but  voa  heerd 
iv  course,  of  Cormac  thatnued  Irelio:! 
at  one  payriod.  Well,  sir,  if  he  did  be 
was  a  mighty  hospitable  man  intirdv, 
kep  an  open  house  for  all  hUerloaUors, 
till  he  brought  ruin  on  himielf ;  vellr 
thinking,  one  day,  what  he  should  do, 
he  cast  the  white  of  his  eye  oo  some 
fine  pasthur  lands,  over  foreaxnst  thim 
hills  yonder— the  Galthees,  and,  tei 
he,  Fiachadh  there's  two  words  to  \ht 
baivain  betune  voa  and  me  about  tbtt 
selfsame  *  Golden  vein,'  and  go  to 
war  we  wOl.  Well,  sur,  with  that  the; 
determined  well  an*  good  —— 

"  Well,  sir,  Cormao  (divil  a  iarthnvr 
in  lus  pocket  he  could  jingle  on  a  tomV 
stone)  was  intint  on  seeing  it  out  with 
him ;  and  Fiachadh,  so  the  ston 
goes,  valued  those  fields  like  hb  besrt 
strings.    Well,  what  does  he  do  ?   He 

foes  to  an  ould  druid  or  witch,  ani 
e  up  and  tells  him  the  whole  n(fnt 
and  after  much  palaver  the  ould  witeh 
tells  the  king  that  in  one  of  the 
streams  about  here  there  was  s 
salmon,  if  he  could  kill  it,  and  eat  it, 
all  kinds  of  srood  forthin  and  ridie* 
would  attind  him,  and  the  beet  of  tsf 
and  ating  and  drinking*' — 

"  An  anachronism,  surely.  Too 
don't  mean  to  say  they  had  tea?* 

**  I  don*t  know  myself,  bat  that's  nei- 
ther here  nor  there — bat  Connaesrt  olF, 
and  the  ould  devil  of  a  witch  along  with 
him,  and  ev  coorse  they  took  a  foiot 
soight  of  hooks  and  fliM  with  en,  sad 
tisn't  long  till  tbe  fish  begin  to  b^t* 
purty  smart,  and  they  say  he  had  voo- 
derful  fishing.  Well,  he  keeps  fishirr 
that  way  for  some  time,  bat  devil  n- 
ceive  the  sight  of  the  great  safanoo,  a» 
the  ould  Druid  toold  him,  eonld  be 
par  cave.  At  last,  wandering  ak>iv  a 
fine  bank  like  this  here  undhcr  tb^ 
castle,  ho  kem  to  a  mighty,  dark,  dt>  • 
hole,  where  there  w.is  a  great  eddv ; '  ^ 
must  be  here  among  the  other  fisk,'  m-^ 
the  witch,  mighty  cute  intirelv^bat 
dickens  a  sight  of  him  there— 4ie  «&« 
now  getting  impatient,  and  if  the  tro't- 
must  be  tould,  was  going  to  throw  tii( 
ould  witch  into  the  river  as  a  chfi- 
However,  he  said  he'd  houM  or  a 
while,  09  there  was  a  mighty  ran  ^*i 
fi^h  that  Sanson. 
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**  Wtll,  Ring  Cormac  and  the  Draid 
ifeiit  maoT  and  many  a  day  together^ 
Marduag  for  dia  enchanted  fiah.  The 
ulmon  ware  coming  thicker  than  ever. 
5adi  KoUa  of  fiah  waa  never  heard  of 
liact  the  time  Noah's  daughter  kem 
u>  Imlaad.  At  length  that  got  so 
htfriiMdy  they  resolved  to  iceep  only 
the  best  uf  the  fish»  and  throw  the 
othcn  away  that  they  hadn't  time  to 
Ujl   A'most  the  first  one  they  re« 


jected  a  bit  of  a  gorsoon  happened  to 
be  in  the  way^  and  he  picked  it  up» 
and  lighting  a  few  bits  of  sticks-^be 
put  it  acrass  'em,  and  broiled  his  fish 
mighty  nate  intirely  ;  well»  if  he  didy 
well  and  good,  the  first  bit  he  hie,  he 
felt  mighty  ouare  in  himselfy  but  all 
his  futher  glories  and  riches  at  onoe 
beamed  in  on  him— the  gorsoon  waa 
Fin  Mac  Coul." 


CHAPTER  XI. 
^—  tf  the TBrtow  lAkM  which  «r«  Unuif  Ilk*  pcaris  on  Um  lUrtr  thread  of  Ui«  Shannon." 

KOBU 


t)ci  conmtssariat  department  const- 
Jcrtbly  reinforced  with  a  brace  of  ex* 
fMtte  ikh*  we  pitched  our  tent  at 
"  l.*ndicape/*  in  view  of  the  beautiful 
tiitn  of  Doonasa> — our  fish  kettle  of 

•  chsracter  not  the  most  sophisticatedy 
tvtiaiag  merrily  in  the  morning  sun  ; 
«•  tbooffht  more  than  once  of  Fin 
Mac  Cmu,  and  would  advise  every 
^ise  vtihing  for  a  correct  idea  of  his 
X««uT«ryy  to  try  lifnmde  super  viridi 
tftrr  the  same  faahion.  We  told  our 
PaiiaarttSy  while  breakfasting,  Charles 
Uiab'i  story  of  roast  rig  as  a  pendant 
tc  bis.  But  he  seemed  to  think  his 
••va  tsU  the  longer  and  better  of  the 

t«.u 

*  An  yon  don*t  believe  in  thim  good 
ptopke  at  the  bottom  of  the  lakes  and 
mrTH"  said  he,  mollified  not  a  little 
^  was  strong  waters  after  breakfast, 

*  bad  ocss  to  'em,  many's  the  fine  day  s 
^^  they  spoilt  on  me." 

•"Ton  never  beerd  of  J*W  UtgOt 
tit  ling's  daughter  and  her  palace 
u^  the  w^ery  and  the  golden 
*«nrl  that  made  all  the  mischief." 

**  Mo,  never — ^perhaps  you  are  the 
«Wical  fishermany  of  whom  we  are 


Um  "Icar  rtAd  «t«*«  Jcrlinliir» 
lb  •■•  Um  rnaml  t-'wt.n  of  other  day «« 
U  iW  vmva  licimth  hla  ahluljitf.* 

"  Nor  never  heerd  the  story  of  the 
«^J'lim^ring?  or  the  church-yard  of 
h«il;htigh  under  the  water?  or^*' 

**iHil  no,  let  us  hear  al)out  the  wed* 
•  '^•riag,  by  all  means,**  shouted  every 

•*  Wta  here  goes  — 

•'  •  ()ace  on  a  time,  and  a  very  good 
^^■^  it  vuy*  there  was  a  lake  tome- 
*bsre  aboot  btre»  in  which  a  great 


manv  were  drowned,  bekase  of  the 
good  people  that  haunted  it — welly  if 
there  was,  well  and  good_there  was 
a  snug  boy,  a  farmer,  going  to  be 
married  to  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  on 
the  river.  Some  how,  axidently,  af^er 
coming  from  buying  the  ring,  he  was 
showing  it  to  another  boy,  near  the 
sthream,  who,  in  his  absence,  was 
thrying  to  come  inside  him ;  but,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  it  fell  into  the 
wather.  Nothin*  could  equal  hb  sor- 
row, as  much  for  the  loss  of  his  fine 
goold  ring,  as  its  being  so  unlucky. 
Not  being  able  to  swim  himselfy  he 
axed  some  of  the  gorsoons  hard  by,  to 
go  into  the  wather  and  look  for  it ; — at 
last,  one  of  them  consinted,  and  went 
in  head  foremost.  There  was  fine 
swimmers  in  thim  days  in  Limerick,  an 
there  is  no w.^. Well,  as  I  was  saying, 
down  went  the  gorsoon  head  foremost. 
Down— -down— deeper  and  deeper- 
down  and  still  no  bottom ;  till  some- 
thing tingling  in  his  e.irs,  and  his  eyes 
opening,  be  found  himself  in  view  of  a 
mighty  fine  palace  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wather,  and  iltgant  plantations  and 
avenues,  and  all  the  byes  and  girls  that 
were  drowned  workiug  away  mighty 
industhres  intirely.  '  God  save  all 
here,'  SC5  Paddy,  as  if  nothing  hap- 
pened ;  and  with  that  he  sees  a  great 
faty  big  woman  coming  up  to  himy  as 
round  as  a  washing  tub  and  as  ugly  as 
the  divii. — '  An*  you*re  the  queen  of 
the  fairies,  may  be,  maaro,'  hcs  he. 

«*  *  The  same,*  scs  she.  •  An'  what 
brought  you  here,  might  I  make  bould 
to  ax?'  *  Darbv  Ktating's  ;^ooM  ring,* 
ses  be.  '  Is  that  it?'  svs  she,  smiling 
OS  purty  as  she  cuuld.  *  Tlit»  very 
same,  maam — thaiikce.'  '  You  must 
marry  me,  then,*  ses  she.     '  May  be 
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I'm  married  alreadyy'  ses  he, '  and  one 
at  a  time  is  enough.'  *  Get  out,  you 
dirty  spalpeen^*  ses  she,  'I  would'nt 
take  you  now  ;*  and  wid  that  she  turned 
him  out  of  her  palace. 

*'  WelU  he  was  wandering  ever 
about  the  fat  lady's  dominions,  in  dread 
of  bis  life  for  not  marrying  her»  till  he 
came  to  a  dark  passage,  where  he 
plunged  into  the  wather  once  more, 
and  kicking  out  stoutly,  soon  came 
again  to  the  surface,  where  he  tould 
every  one  his  adventhers,  and  may  be 
he  never  went  near  the  fat  lady, 
again." 

"Very  good  I  he  evidently  didn't 
like  the  young  lady,  or  too  much  wa- 
ter, perhaps  it  was  cold  on  his  sto- 
mach-^here,  you'd  better-  have  a 
twelve-penny  nail  after  that — and  then 
come  along." 

We  were  soon  in  the  boat,  our  Pis- 
eator  singing  as  he  went  along — 

*'  IiQ  a  Utdy  of  hQoor 

Who  lives  in  the  my,  (loa) 
Oome  dowxit  Maurice  Connori 
4j)d  he  nurrifd  to  me.'* 

"  WId  your  own  flttharNi  danghter, 
SufV  'tis  I  vould  agree, 
But  to  drink  so  mach  wather 
Wouldn't  do  eo  with  me.** 

Reader,  perhaps  you  have  never 
heard  of  the  falls  of  the  Shannon  at 
Daonasi,  There  is  no  more  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  spot  in  the  entire 
course  of  our  lovely  stream,  from 
Lough  Allen  to  Loop  Head.  Here  no 
cradled  "  nurseling  of  the  mountains," 
gathering  its  infant  strength  amid  the 
hills,  or  lake  dim  and  shadowy,  re- 
posing under  the  pictured  heavens,  or 
silver  current,  gliding  noiselessly  at  its 
own  free-will,  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  tourist ;  but  the  entire  body 
of  the  river,  in  one  resistless  cataract, 
sweeping  over  a  ledge  of  sunken  rocks, 
half  flung  across  the  falls,  a  thousand 
miniature  rocks  and  fretted  stones, 
mid  tangled  woods  and  hanging  trees, 
adding  to  the  picturesque  loveliness  of 
the  fairy  scene.  It  was  one  of  those 
calm,  sweet,  sunshiny  days,  in  which 
one  feels  it  a  perfect  luxury  to  live, 
the  cattle,  knee  deep  in  the  water, 
were  reposing  at  the  foot  of  ^  Hermi- 
tage," sundry  fishermen,  here  and 
there  in  the  river,  were  plying  their 
lovely  avocation,  while  the  soft  mur- 
mur of  the  trees  and  streams,  the 
exquisite  green  of  the  beautiful  plan- 
tations, on  each  side,  completed  a  scene. 


so  still  and  rural,  that  yet  we  see  it  all 
before  us,  as  if  it  were  only  yesterdiy. 
Then  farther  on,  the  green  slopes  and 
gentle  curves  of  the  river,  windisg 
silently  above  the  falls— the  old  feudii 
wall  and  spire  of  '<  Castle  C!oiuiell" 
— the  groups  of  trees  behind  at, 
standing  in  thickest  ihadow-- the 
plash  of  the  oar  as  we  pulled  along 
under  the  castle — the  soft  music  of 
evening  murmuring  along  the  watersi 
were  all  so  trulv  lovely,  that  we 
would  recommend  if  ever  thy  steps  are 
turned  towards  Limerick,  not  to  fail 
to  see  a  spot  as  beautiful  as  any  thing 
at  Killarney. 

The  fishing  here  is  perhaps  the 
finest  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  <' peal 
season"  affords  excellent  amusement. 
The  Peal  or  OriUet  accordiqg  to 
Yarrell  and  Shaw,  is  the  salmon  in 
the  second  year,  after  that  age  it 
becoming  perfect  or  adult  salmon. 
Magnificent  fish  in  thousands  swarm 
up  the  river  in  July  and  the  banning 
of  August,  which  visited  the  river  the 
previous  year,  as  "  Salmon  Fry."  Mr. 
Shaw,  however,  from  his  very  inge- 
nious experiments,  would  lead  os  to 
believe,  that  they  do  not  go  down  to 
the  sea  till  th^y  are  more  than  twelve 
months  old,  and  that  in  their  progress 
to  maturity,  the  young  salmon  assume 
the  markings  and  colour  of  "  Parr,** 
the  latter,  as  a  distinct  species,  not 
existing  at  all.  If  there  be  any  truth 
in  these  startlingpositions— andwemaj 
say  en  parenthese,  that  some  of  the 
best  fishermen  on  the  river  appear  a 
little  doubtful  about  them— it  is  » 
pity  to  kill  such  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  "  Parr"  for  mere  amuse- 
ment. Trout  fishing  at  Doonass  is  al- 
so excellent,  and  when  we  were  last  oo 
the  river,  not  less  than  four  noblemeOf 
capital  anglers,  were  engaged  in  this 
ignoble  pastime. 

At  Castle  Connell,  the  remains  of 
the  castle  are  evidently  very  old.  It 
was  once  the  seat  of  the  O'BrieDS, 
kings  of  Munster ;  and  the  grandson 
of  the  great  Brian,  like  Duncan, 
King  of  Scotland,  was  ''savagely 
slaughtered"  here,  in  a  moment  of 
unsuspecting  friendship  and  hospita- 
lity, while — 

"Asleep, 
Whereto  the  rather  had  hi>  daj*!  luird  joavnc j 
Soundly  invited  him,** 

his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  himself 
murdered  and  flung  into  the  Shannon* 
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()q  the  vTifAl  of  the  English  in 
IrrUfldp  the  cAstle  wu  granted  to 
Kj  ban!  De  Burgo,  Earl  of  Ulster, 
n  cttodition  of  repairing  and  fortify, 
iriic  it,  in  which  manner  it  descended 
tu  Wniiam  I)e  Borgo,  who,  in  the 
rtign  of  Elixaheth,  was  created  Baron 
vf  (^sftle  Coonellx  having  slun  Fitz- 
Miarioci  of  Kilnialloclc. 

(>n  the  accession  of  James,  we  are 
t  U,s  strong  garrison  wasplaced  there. 
(jTAJe,bowe?er,  sending  TTK)  men  from 
l.jsfriek>  under  the  command  of  the 
Prises  of  Hesse,  thev  surrendered,  after 
«  orge  of  forty-eignt  hours.  G inkle, 
UtcTcr,  with  an  eje,  perhapf,  to  the 
(icioresuus,  blew  it  up. 

This  old  people  speajc  of  the  castle 
bting  once  so  spadous,  and  the  ascent 
k'  Afferent  from  what  it  is  at  present, 
tlat  a  fun  troop  of  horse  had  room  to 
t!r»v  op  inside  It ;  little,  indeed,  of 
i!)  fumicr  greatness  now  remains,  and 
tl(  *' taciturnity  of  im^**  hangs  hea- 
tt'T  about  its  broken  architraves  and 
irckcs. 

Of  course,  mystic  and  manifold 
tft  the  Icj^ndi  of  this  part  of  the 
mer,  nor  ts  thb  old  ruin  without  its 
■be  ibare  of  such  traditionary  lore. 
^«  vore  told  one^  not  a  little  roman- 
tk.  One  of  its  hereditary  chieftains 
^  in  only  daughter,  beautiful,  as 
v\  ledi  youiw  ladies  generally  are. 
Misy  a  doughty  knight  and  prince 
*uBc  to  the  castle,  &nt  on  martial 
ir^Ioits— rather,  perhaps,  on  errands 
./toTe  and  courtesy,  rapa,  at  length, 
H^in  to  suspect  something,  and  being 
*WT  fond  of  his  daughter,  made  one 
f  the  conditions  for  securing  her 
Uad,  that  the  inheritor  of  her  oastle 
R'idd,  foUy  c^xarisoned  and  mounted 
1  s  ebareer,  precipitate  himself  from 
*i<c  top  of  the  rock  on  which  the  cas- 
>  ii  tinted  t  Thia  arrangement,  it 
^  be  coneetTed,  discouraged  more 
-^ja  one  aspirant,  and  cooled  down 
r^tn  cottflderably  the  ardour  of  our 
«0Qtmal  lovers.  There  lay  the  beau- 
t4fal  ia4  winding  Shannon,  and  on 
*a^b  side  those  rich  messuages  and 
^^  for  hha  who  should  first  at- 
**»H  the  deed.  Lotc,  which  has 
icviy  ^lits  in  common  with  other 
*i..ii^  in  the  world,  is  also  blind  and 
-  Moitant ;  the  little  imp  laughed  and 
-'  •c'^  and  was  on  the  point  of  seiz- 
^^'  tbe  extinguisher  to  place  it  on  his 
•  ^erin^  flame,  when  one  intrepid 
•*■!  passionate  lorer,  of  not  very  noble 


blood,  armed  to  the  teeth,  dashed 
down  the  perilous  descent,  coming 
safely  to  the  ground,  and  winning  his 
lovely  prize. 

Another  legend,  some  dim  traces 
only  of  which  we  could  discover,  fore- 
shadows the  falling  of  the  walls  on  the 
<'  wisest  man  in  the  world  ;** — no  re- 
lative, we  hope,  of  our  friend  Fin 
Mac  Coul.  If  immense  firmness  and 
solidity  offer  any  immunitv  against 
such  a  calamity,  we  think  the  satxm^ 
of  the  present  degenerate  age  some- 
what safe.  We  can't  say  we  would 
recommend  our  friend  Lord  Brougham 
or  Doctor  Reid  to  hazard  the  enter- 
prise, however. 

The  pretty  villaffe  of  Castle  Con- 
nell  reposes  at  the  foot  of  the  castle ; 
a  sweeter  snot  is  not  in  existence  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  We  do  not  wonder 
at  all  fit  Inglis  when  he  tells  us  he 
never  heard  of  it,  yet  he  seems  quite  as- 
tonished at  its  exquisite  beauty ;  perched 
in  the  south  of^  France  or  south  of 
England,  we  should  have  all  the 
tourists  in  Europe  in  Jove  with  it, 
but  at  present  it  b  part  of  that  *' terra 
incognita**  lying  along  our  noble  river, 
whicn,  with  all  duo  modesty,  we  take 
unlimited  credit  for  )iaving  opened 
UP  in  the  pages  of  our  esteemed 
Maua. 

»« As  It  thi  wfty-«!4«  tIoIiS 
That  ibinet  uniern,  tad  vara  It  doC 
For  it!  nreet  bmth  would  b«  fcrgoi  t** 

80  would  many  nooks  and  delli  of  onr 
beautiful  isle,  but  for  the  breath  of 
Maga ;  but  we  feel  a  blufb  mantling 
our  cheek,  and  take  refuge  in  a  few 
lines  of  Spenser  :— 

**  A  Uttle  lovely  hemltaf*  tt  vm, 

Down*  in  a  dale,  haid  br  •  Awwl**  ride. 
Far  ttQtti  reaort  of  pao^,  tliat  did  pMi 
tn  tnrcl  to  and  fhi. 
Thereb/  a  cluTttall  rtraama  did  fmtly  plaj, 
Which  fhun  a  aacrcd  fraatalaa  vcUed  Ibrth  alingr  I** 

Above  Castle  Connel  the  river  as- 
sumes a  somewhat  tame  and  less  in- 
teresting aspect,  heightening  by  con- 
trast the  loveliness  of  this  sweet  spot : 
our  frail  skiflT  passed  along  under  se- 
veral beautiful  places,  among  the  rest 
**  Erinagh/*  quite  a  gem  in  its  way, 
overhanging  the  water. 

Beyond  "O'Brien's  Bridge,**  the 
river  widens  and  washes  the  fertile 
shores  of  Tipperary  on  one  side,  those 
of  Clare  on  the  other  ;  several  roman- 
tic hills  and  glens,  and  cultivated  val- 
leys are  to  be  found,  one  in  particular. 
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Jittle  known,  the  "Hag's  Glen,"  or 
Glenagalogh,  between  the  Glenome- 
ra  bills :  straying  among  these  wilds 
which  command  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  Shannon,  we  came  abruptly  on  the 
edge  of  this  ravine ;  the  "happy  valley" 
of  Rasselas  at  once  came  to  our  re- 
collection. 

Surrounded  on  every  side  by  pre* 
cipitous  and  barren  hills,  without 
a  trace  of  vegetable  existence,  some 
thousand  acres  of  the  richest  gpreen 
seem  hid  under  their  towering  peaks ; 
not  a  breath  of  air  seemed  to  disturb 
the  luxuriant  crops  already  falling 
before  the  sickle ;  the  cattle,  basking 
in  a  burning  sun,  were  just  discemi- 
ble,  and  some  few  labourers  in  the 
fields  appeared  like  black  specks  far, 
far  down.  'The  glen  takes  its  name 
from  the  fact  of,  some  years  since,  all 
the  women  in  it  living  to  a  hundred 
years  of  age  I  and  if  rural  and  seques- 
tered loveliness  in  any  way  tend  to 
such  a  happy  consummation  we  wonder 
not  at  the  result.  We  were  told 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  food  or  rai- 
ment was  ever  sought  out  of  the 
glen ;  the  poor  people  here  living 
under,  perhaps,  the  best  landlord  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  feel  themselves 
completely  insulated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  an  ocean  of  rocks  and 
uncultivated  moors,  where  even  in  the 
day,  from  the  perpetual  mists  that  hang 
about  the  hills,  people  have  over  and 
over  gone  astray.  Like  Castle  Connel, 
this  spot  remains  yet  to  be  discovered 
by  the  summer  tourist. 


On  the  side  of  the  hill  we  eaas  on 
an  old  relic,  once,  we  should  thtak,  s 
Druid  altar.     Our  guide,  an  byS- 
gent  old  man,  acquainted  us  it  «u  s 
bed  belonging  to  Fin  Blac  Coal;  it 
consists  of  four  immense  staM^  eo- 
vered  by  another  somewhat  laixcr  sod 
flatter;  and  the  legend  attitted  u 
them,  according  to  our  Cioerone,  iv 
that  the  gallant  Fin,  after  ths  iDo6e 
of  many  of  the  ancients,  and  not  a  ftv 
moderns,    took  it    into  his  basd  U 
run  away   with  another  man's  wxic, 
once  on  a  time.     He  was  parsoed,  of 
course,  by  the  husband  r  howow,  nil- 
roads  not  then  being  thought  of,  or  tbr 
battle  of  the  guages.  Fin  thought  iJu 
as  inaccessible  a  place  as  be  could  resd 
— a  very  sensible  idea,  br-tlie-by.    On 
our  remarking  the  very  hmitad  propor- 
tion of  legs  the  occupanta  of  the  bed 
must  have  had*  our  informaat  quiHlv 
remarked,  that  the  lady  was  only  tknt 
feet  two  inches — her  other  chsrw 
making  up  for  her  height— and  that 
Fin  himself  was  also  not  (juita  a  gisat 
Several  of  these  old  rebca  ara  to  h* 
found  all  through  the  coantry  htn 
one  at  Moynoe,  near  Holy  lilaad; 
one  at  Ballydagh  ;  several,  at  intsrvsK 
near  Tulla,  and  further  off  m  Clirr, 
near  Inchiquin  and  Kilfenora.     Tb4 
number  of  cromlechs*    stone  crones 
and  Druid  altars,  indeed,  are  partiea- 
larly  interesting  all  through  the  ooobIt 
of  Ulare,  and  supplv  the  imi^iastioa 
with  recollections  of  a  formar  statt  of 
things  of  wonderful  interesL 


cuAPTEa  xir. 


'*  And  ever  bj  tre  mlled  our  mlndi  were  tiM 
Of  lore  and  wladosn.  which  would  overflow 
In  oonvcnc  wild,  and  iwectt  and  won^lerfnl  i 
And  in  quick  ■mllei  who«e  light  would  oooc  and  fO>** 


Thb  approach  to  Lough  Derg  from 
Killaloe  is  beautifully  picturesque ;  the 
venerable  old  cathedral,  with  its  qua- 
drangular tower  and  ancient  Norman 
architecture,  the  old  bridge,  falling 
fast  to  decay,  form  a  pleasing  fore- 
ground ;  while  the  immense  body  of 
the  Shannon,  tumbling  through  rapids 
and  fragments  of  rocks,  older  than 
even  those  ancient  relics  of  the  past, 
are  in  singular  keeping.  Creeping 
gradually  along,  the  view  ^low  opoti&, 
till  at  length  the  surface  of  the  lake 
stretches  away  for  several  miles. 


BaatxsT.  * 

At  a  little  distance  the  wooded  slDp(« 
of  Ballyvalley,  with  the  gaoat  peaki  vi 
the  overhanging  hills  choqmrta  by  the 
rays  of  the  early  sun,  struck  os  asa«^ 
finer  than  many  things  on  tho  Rhiat ; 
while  farther  still,  the  broad  sorisee  o( 
the  lake,  with  its  green  and  wiadinr 
margin,  st^emed  sleeping  beneath  th' 
suft  breath  of  the  morning. 

Killaloe,  at  the  entranoe  to  Loogfi 
Derjr,  is  yoroewhat  predpitoQsly  «itQ- 
nud  on  a  picturesque  aocBvity  ovf^- 
hanging  the  Shannon,  and  froaiserenl 
points  on  the  river  preseDta  M  sffMir- 
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»ct  of  no  finle  interest  Its  present 
feaoM  would  M«m  to  be  a  change  from 
jiildaloa-a  cbarch  and  abbey  having 
bMB  foaodcd  here  in  the  sixth  century, 
br  $L  Lua»  grandson  of  one  of  the 
ki^gs  of  Muoster.  The  see  of  Killaloe 
WM  founded  so  early  as  the  seventh 
ctotanr ;  and  Tiirlogh»  King  of  Mun- 
«fr,  Slid  Mortach*  King  of  Ire- 
Isadt  after  todowing  it  very  liberally, 
vin  both  buried  within  its  precincts. 
Tks  church,  like  others  at  this  early 
pmd,  beeame  a  very  general  resort 
for  pilgrims,  and  was  held  in  mueh 
vffl«retkNU  Id  1160,  the  cathedral 
vu  Mlt  by  Donald,  King  of  Limerick, 
ted  il  present  exhibits  the  most  per- 
bet  remnant  of  the  ancient  style  of 
c^arrh  arthiteetare  we  have  seen  on 
tbe  Shannon.  It  is  a  curious  and  some* 
vkslclvnisy  structure,  cross-shaped; 
I  i^aars  central  tower,  with  little  pre- 
tnneo  to  elegance ;  the  window,  seen 
from  the  river,  ia  particularly  fine ;  the 
olbcr  parts  of  the  buildings  however, 
|«vMBttiw  little  in  character  with  it. 

Kesr  w  cathedral  is  a  singular  old 
Mdbg,  the  -  Oratory  of  Si.  Molua," 
«et  of  the  oldest  structures  in  the 
kiegdom*  It  oonsbts  of  a  small  cham- 
W,  and  very  possibly  was  intended 
fjr  itperale  sopplicants  at  the  shrine 
•f  the  patron  saint.  The  entrance  is 
aov  Bsarly  ckieed  up ;  but  two  pillars, 
vith  espitols  of  the  Ionic  order,  sup- 
portiagan  arch  or  gateway,  leave  little 
^Mk  M  to  the  venerated  threshold 
—Bsde  low  on  purpose;  the  cross 
plaesd  opposite  to  it ;  the  church  of 
thii  ssmt  being  the  ruin  in  the  island 
sssr  Qarcsford* 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  town  the 
SksBBon  b  very  shallow ;  and  this 
ptfticolar  spot  containing  the  only 
M  over  this  part  of  the  river,  oN 
tUBsd  the  name  of  "  Clare's  ford." 
Aware  of  this  place,  in  1681,  Sarsfield 
poiled  a  strong  guard  here,  to  prevent 
tW  pais&gs  of  the  enemy ;  but  having 
|kt«ted  their  post,  the  English  got 
i*ts  the  Western  provinces.  Shortly 
*ftv,  at  the  headof  agreat  body  of  caval- 
Tt  this  great  general  himself  crossed 
^  ford,  and  coming  up  with  a  convoy 
^•anMwilion  on  iu  way  to  William, 
^  at  Limerick,  he  seised  and  dc« 
•wysdit 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  feature 
»  the  scenery  of  Lough  Derg,  is  the 
^>sber  of  CMtles  and  disjected  relics 
^  Montstcrics  with  which  its  banks 


are  literally  studded,  as  speaking  monu- 
ments of  a  period  when  Ireland  formed 
a  refuge  for  the  persecuted  martyrs 
of  religion  and  science ;  and  as  in  the 
classic  fable,  handed  on  the  still 
burning  ''lamp  of  knowledge,"  these 
time-worn  ruins  are  full|Of  interest, 
it  is  perhaps  too  much  the  custom 
at  the  present  day,  at  the  advanced 
summit  of  intellectual  superiority  we 
have  now  attained,  to  Iook  ever  for- 
ward to  still  higpher  achievements  in 
the  "  march  of  mind,"  caring  little  to 
turn  our  attention  backward  through 
that  dim  vista  of  the  past,  from  whence 
all  knowledge  must  have  emerged* 
True,  within  our  own  time, giant  strides 
have  been  taken  in  this  onward  pro- 
gress, and  more  than  one  science 
brought  to  life,  and  all  but  perfected 
within  the  present  century;  yet  the 
pages  of  history,  in  terms  not  to  be 
controverted,  tell  of  ages  when  liter- 
ature, and  art,  and  science,  were  nearly 
annihilated  over  the  entire  globe,  and 
barbarism  and  anarchy  reigned  with 
almost  universal  dominion  ;  the  chief 
exception  to  this  wide  rule  of  igno- 
raoce^the  chief  refuge  of  the  many 
pious  and  devoted  lovers  of  learning 
of  this  period,  being  those  numer- 
ous abbeys  and  monasteries,  scattered 
chiefly  along  the  rivers  of  our  once- 
favoured,  and  not  inhospitable  little 
»  ble  of  the  West." 

In  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries, 
we  need  scarcely  say,  amid  the  dark- 
ness and  desolation  that  overspread  the 
entire  of  Europe,  large  numbers  of 
students  from  France,  Italy,  Germany 
and  even  England,  turned  their  steps 
towards  the  schools  and  venerated  mo- 
nasteries of  this  country,  and  at  Clon- 
macnoise,  Scattery,  Mungret,  Meelick, 
and  here  i^  Killaloe,  the  remains  of 
these  once  celebrated  seats  of  learning 
are  still  visible,  and  looked  upon  by 
the  peasantry  with  feelings  of  religious 
esteem,  though  at  the  period  alluded 
to,  Ireland  was  not  essentially  connected 
with  the  Papal  See,  or  particularly 
signalised  by  any  religious  or  sectarian 
differences.  Indeed,  we  can  form  little 
idea  of  the  state  of  Ireland  at  this  pe- 
riod without  studying  those  magnifi- 
cent ruins. 

Leaving  Killaloe,  the  first  point  of 
interest  which  meets  the  eye,  is  a  rath, 
at  present  thickly  planted,  but  on 
nearer  inspection,  presenting  no  indis- 
tinct traces  of  a  hoUow  circle,  or  fort. 
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in  which  tradition  relates,  the  castle 
or  palace  of  the  gneat  King  of  Muns- 
ter  and  afterwards  King  of  Ireland — 
Brian  Boroihme — once  stood.  Few 
traces  of  the  original  building  remain, 
it  being  destroyed  by  the  Prince  of 
Tyrconnell;  yet  the  country  people 
look  upon  it  with  a  degree  of  venera- 
tion quite  amazing,  relating  with  pride 
the  achievements  of '<  Brian  the  brave." 
The  spot  is  freqi;ently  visited  by  pleor 
sure  parties,  and  commands  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  Lake ;  but  in  point  of 
fact,  the  real  position  of  the  palace  was 
a  mile  distant — on  the  side  of  the 
hill  overhanging  the  bridge,  not  far 
from  the  Catnedral.  Some  of  the  old 
writers,  with  a  little  exaggeration,  de- 
scribe a  magnificent  banqueting  house 
erected  by  Brian,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kincora,  perhaps  somewhere  near  this. 
Indeed  if  all  the  good  things  we  are 
told  of  it  be  true,  its  present  obscurity 
was  very  undeserved.  "Froqi  the 
kitchens,*'  says  one  of  those  chroni- 
cles, "  were  two  long  corridors  or  gal- 
leries parallel  to  each  other,  carried 
across  a  flat  to  the  banqueting  house. 
A  hundred  servants  were  every  day, 
at  dinner  and  supper^  arranged  in  each 
of  these  galleries.  The  business  of 
one  set  was  to  pass  from  hand  to  band 
from  the  kitchens  the  different  dishes 
for  the  entertainmentSt  and  of  the 
others,  with  equal  celerity,  to  return 
them."  Our  Udes  and  Kitcheners  sink 
into  utter  insignificance  indeed  near 
this.  The  description  of  the  wine  cellar 
is  equally  flattenng,  but  in  the  present 
degenerate  age  of  pumps  and  water-bar- 
rels^  it  woulof  be  perhaps  dangerous  to 
delay  on  such  apocryphal  ground:  sun- 
dry and  manifold  are  the  stories  related 
o( ih^Clwricaune  and  his  fairy  revellers 
astride  on  the  best  casks  of  wine  of  the 
great  king — ^his  miniature  red  night- 
cap— leather  apron — bluest  of  all  pos- 
sible blue  stockings  and  silver  shoe 
buckles — bis  noso  of  brightest  crim- 
son— and  eyes  twinkling 

*'Iike  thufe  mlt«f 
Of  cftndieJ  dew  in  inuoo}-  uijhtii*'— > 

but  we  fear  to  delay. 

On  rounding  this  point,  the  breeze 
freshened  pretty  stiffly,  and  our  little 
cockle-shell  shot  towards  the  opposite 
shore.  The  scenery  here  is  beyond 
any  thing  beautiful — indeed  finer  than 
any  other  spot  on  the  Upper  Shannon. 
On  one  side  the  noble  demesne  of 


Derry,  with  its  plantations  featLcTi..; 
away  to  the  water's  edge  ;  on  the  ot}.:r 
the  magnificent  estate  of  Tionerioi; 
while  hemmed  in  on  everv  side  by  tL'"< 
deep- wooded  and  undulating  banks  th^ 
stretch  away  on  every  side,  we  thoQc^t 
of  Ulswater  and  Loch  Lomond,  irJ 
the  gentle  Loch  Awe,  with  no  m- 
dious  preference,  gentle  reader,  for  x\.y 
of  them.  Stealing  along  nnder  tit 
sheltering  hills  of  Derry,  every  r*.  ^ 
ment  displayed  additional  glimpses  •  * 
shadowy  loveliness.  The  broad  &..  1 
tranquil  surface  of  the  lake — tL?  «  : 
church  with  its  ivy-clustered  w&ll>— 
the  little  isle  with  its  ruined  monast«:rT^ 
and  the  **  castled  crag"  reflected  ici  tl. 
silver  mirror  beneath.  Our  boati.t«b 
was  particularly  descriptive,  and  as  « ^ 
tacked  away  again  for  the  othtr  »i  i 
of  the  lake,  related  many  miracuU* . 
adventures  which  he  had  share<i  iii 
more  especially  in  the  wav  of  fishi..  -. 
We  were  quickly  initiated  into  the  yr  - 
foundest  mysteries  of  fly-tietng  an: 
fishing.  A  confidential  whisper  i  - 
veyed  a  very  significant  hint  where  w 
would  be  sure  of  a  "  regular  smashi  r.' 
as  our  transatlantic  friends  would  m«. 
a  splendid  gillaroo  (peculiar  to  il 
part  of  the  Shannon)  or  a  thirty-|tou  ; 
salmon,  requiring  a  pocket  steam-tu- 
gine  to  secure  it  Indeed  these  sepm- 
ed  all  matters  at  which  he  was  qu  :• 
au/uit;  but  subsiding  at  length  int  • 
the  office  of  story  tellera  be  was  oi- 
dentl^  letting  out  too  much  line  tu  ':..« 
imagination,  with  many  inflec6uo»  r  i 
expletives  as  to  the  excellence  of  cL 
staple  article  offish  in  this  localit}. 

The  wind  gradually  falling  awaj,  *c 
crept  somewhat  slowly  again  tuwtf>:« 
the  Clare  side  of  the  lake,  where,  U  r.  i- 
ing  over  the  river,  the  beautiful  ri  *« 
of  the  *^  Glenomera  Mountains,"  t. 
highest  in  that  county,  tower  away  let » 
tiiu  clouds.     We  know  of  no  more  ti* 

3ulsite  spot  to  spend  a  long  somrn* r* 
ay  than  among  these  majestic  h'lW 
Who  has  not  dreamt  of  the  *■  lliH- 
lands  of  Scotland  ?"  Those  of  IwUi.  J 
are  comparatively  unknown;  yet  ir< 
there  sweet  nooks  and  dells  amuoc^t 
the  hills  of  Connemara*  about  Cn  i^'- 
Patrick,  in  many  parts  of  Kerry,  fti>J 
here  hanging  over  the  ShnnnoOt  t;.^ 
command  views  equally  wild  and  }i>'- 
turesque.  The  ascent  of  these  ia<-^  - 
tains  tor  a  mile  or  two  is  particabrtr 
trying ;  yet  when  the  summit  is  ^>D'.^ 
gained,  the  lover  of  the  beaatifulii 
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sort  tbin  r«pftt(L  The  Shannon  chief- 
!;  ttnUi  Um  ejo  meandering  like  a 
ttrip  of  aUfer  awaj  through  the  most 
icrJaroiu  and  varied  landscape ;  at 
I  jar  feet  seems  Loogb  Derg,  with  all 
\u  ijiran  richness ;  then  passes  the 
(lirurio^  stream  alooff  bj  the  Tippe- 
rtfT  hills ;  the  beaatitul  outline  of  the 
(liltcM  dimW  traceable  on  the  hori* 
MO.  aipandingi  now  it  passes  below 
tit  magnificent  falls  of  Uoonoss — on* 
wAt«  Limerick,  bejond  Carrig-o*-Guin- 
arU-Cratloe  on  to  FoTnes — till  the 
iji  complete] J  iails  to  ^Uow  it.  On 
tic  vtber  side  of  these  hills  several  of 
tU  lakes  of  Clare  lie  stretched  out* 
ftiAplcting  a  view  of  inimitable  gran- 
iior ;  Doon  with  its  wooded  margioi 
kA  the  distant  gUntinffs  of  the  silvery 
larht(|iun.  The  chief  towns  in  the 
vfitera  limit  of  the  county  are  also 
{••iaud  out  to  the  aching  vision — the 
1 99  terminating  in  no  distinct  traces 
'.f  the  great  Atlantic.  On  the  top- 
cKut  pinnacle  of  the  mountain  a  rude 
turf-mowid  has  been  thrown  up,  port 
.fthe  historv  of  the  nresent  century, 
^oaemorating  (bv-tne-bye,  aAer  no 
v'TY  perennial  fashion)  the  p'eat  Re- 
tJatico*  first  broached  in  this  county 
n  INK. 

Approaching  Dromineer,  the  view 
•  ( LoogfaDerg  became  still  more  bold 
ui imposing— the  beautifully  wooded 
u&b  hose  nothtnff  of  their  quiet  and 
)-%:areM)tte  grandeur,  and  putting  our 
uim  abottt,  we  guned  the  centre  of 
tu  lake ;  there  lay  its  broad  and  sleep- 
'/  bosom  stretched  before  us^the 
^•<tie  Bloom  mountains  edging  the 
i^^ruon.  At  one  side,  the  soft  undu- 
•«i«va»  of  the  Tipperary  hills  also  met 
the  mv,  with  the  demesne  and  woods 
•i  castle  Lough— the  old  and  time- 
*-o  ruins  mirrored  in  the  water's 
trjik ;  on  the  oppo&ite  side,  the 
^  "f  Scariff,  one  sheet  of  burnished 
'  ■»tr,  seemed  stretching  away,  a  (kt- 
i'fi  pictore-^the  round  tower  of  In- 
«^<altbra»  or  Holy  Island,  standing  in 
tk«  middle;  beyond  it  the  wood  of 
ALi4ib«  Raheen,  and  Wood  Park, 
[--  -tfmg  near  tiic  nhorc. 

TU  ruins  of  //<//y  Isiand,  like  so  ve- 
Til  vUier  relics  of  Uie  pa»t  aloni(  the 
"*  •mooo,  contain  "  swcn  cburchr^," 
^Is  round  tMwer.  Some  little  dif- 
^*nii09  of  opinion  exists  amon>(  writ- 
its  ss  to  whether  '*  St.  Patrick's  Pur- 
fntury'  wu  situated  on  this  island. 
ilvifvcr»  many    antiquarianSf   even 


Ledwich,  who  doubts  the  existence  of 
the  saint  himself,  now  agree  on  the 
pointy  indeed  the  latter  gives  an  ex- 
tensive plan  of  it,  pointing  out  pre- 
cisely the  suburbs  or  the  lower  world  I 
To  those  wishing  to  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  veritable  purgatory,  we 
would  recommend  '*  Father  Butler 
and  the  Lough  Derg  Pilgrim,"  where 
he  will  be  told  of  the  mortifications 
there  practised — the  c;&o/i  paid  the 
ferry  man— the  fifteen  holy  kisses-^ 
the  visions  of  roast  meat  and  boiling 
pots  that  disturbed  Mr.  Carleton's 
equanimity — and  the  sharp  spikes  on 
which  the  saint  delighted  to  take  re- 
pose. St.  Patrick,  it  seems,  request- 
ed,  as  a  special  favour,  of  an  angel 
that  the  entrance  to  Hades  should  be 

S laced  in  Ireland,  to  convince  the 
)ane  and  Druid  of  his  day  of  the  ex- 
istence of  another  world ;  and  Boate, 
an  old  Irish  writer,  describes,  after  no 
very  entertaining  fashion,  the  austeri- 
ties imposed  on  the  hapless  penitents, 
who,  after  the  manner  of  Ulysses, 
seemed  bent  on  visiting  the  nether 
regions.  Who  does  not  recollect  the 
thrilling  lines  of  Southey  ? — 

'•  F'\r  Owen  in  a  tlirotid  wm  dreft« 
Th<*y  |>liMx^tl  •  cnt*«  upon  hU  UrCMtt 

And  tlowu  he  Utd  htt  ImmI. 
▲roond  him  ttuod  Utt  fuocrml  train, 
And  tung  wUli  flow  and  lolcBiii  ilrain 

The  wrvict  of  the  dead. 

Then  to  the  cntranre  of  the  cava 
Tiu7  le«l  the  ChrUtian  warrior  hraTc: 

Home  fear  he  well  miitht  ft.«l. 
For  none  of  all  the  monki  eould  tell 
Tbu  terror*  of  that  mjttic  cell. 

Its  Mcnta  none  nrcal. 

•  Now  enter  here,*  the  Warden  cried, 
'  And  God,  Mir  Owen,  be  your  gntdel 

Vour  name  thall  livt,  in  ttory. 
For  of  the  few  who  rcarh  tlie  thORt 
Still  frnrr  vert  lire  to  explore 

Ht.  Patrk-k't  l^urgmtory.* 

A  ln«n  the  rarem'*  lonf  deaeenti 
FrrliMi:  hi.  way,  'Jit  0»cn  went 

Witit  nutiuu*  feet  and  klow. 
Vnannetl,  for  neitJur  iwuni,  nort|>rar, 
Ki>r  »hltld  of  prratf  avAlt'd  him  here 

A^ntl  one  i;hu«(ly  fve. 


*Twa,  t'llmre  all  around, 
StTP  lit»  «•«  n  t<  Ii<>  fr<iin  tlir  cell. 
An  1  tho  lai  v  tlr.it>«  I'lal  fre«|tient  Irll 

With  •lull  and  luavy  H>iitii|. 
Ennr/in^  ni>»  on  v  murv  Ifday, 
A  fr  •/'  II  w^>t«*  Ik  Ion  him  lay, 

A  •l««(rt  wil  I  and  wldr. 
Wi.trv  ii-v  r«irk»,  ill  a  »iin1iM«ky, 
On  i<v  ro  k«  idled,  an  I  i,i  'uiitaint  hifh 

Werv  hea^wd  fti  ixcry  tide. 


Vet  gUInf  way  tn  no  dt  tpair. 
But  ntin<lful  of  the  aid  id  prayer^ 
*  I^ofd,  llwu  cauit  t»\v,'  Iw  aawL 
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And  then  a  breath  irom  Eden  came. 
^Vith  life  and  healing,  through  hu  frame 
The  blissful  influence  spread. 

No  llends  may  now  his  way  oppose, 
The  gates  of  Paradise  uncloae, 

Free  entrance  then  is  given. 
And  songi  of  triumph  moi-t  hlh  ear, 
£nrapt«  Sir  Owen  seems  to  hear 

The  harmonies  of  heaTen !" 

An  abb&j  was  founded  in  *'  Holj 
Island/'  so  early  as  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, by  the  patron  saints  who  lies 
buried  in  the  old  ruin»  and  whose  feastf 
on  the  25th  of  March«  still  attracts 
crowds  of  weary  pilgrims.  St.  Coelan> 
a  monk  of  this  abbey/ fiouritihed  a  little 
afler,  and  wrote  a  latin  poem,  in  which 
he  tells  us  that  Inniscalthra  was  a  con- 
vent  of  Benedictine  anchorites. 

**KtUra  est  conrentui  ritd  vlrorum 
Fradcntam,  sacro  Benedict!  dogmate  florens.** 

A  chapel  belonging  to  the  Prince  of 
Kincora  also  existed  here. 

The  fishing  at  Holy  Island  is  excel- 
lent, and  with  cross  lines,  large  trout> 
some  five  and  six  pounds  weight,  are 
captured.  The  darksome  stillness  of 
evening  had  already  crept  on  as  we  got 
on   bhore — the  sun  had  sunk  in  the 


west — bright  lines  of  gold  banging  n 
the  clouds,  not  a  ripple  swelled  the 
broad,  glassy  surface  of  the  Ulc. 
It  was  a  scene  of  quiet  rmvishiDtiit 
we  had  seldom  experienced  bef^n. 
Scrambling  amongst  the  old  walls  aa*i 
graves,  the  soft  breath  of  evening 
seemed  fresher  and  more  fragrant  fruu 
the  wild  flowers  scattered  around 
Tall  and  utern  against  the  ereoing  »ki, 
stood  St.  CoH;rath*8  tower»  tbe  len 
embodying  of  the  past*  flinging  i'-< 
gaunt  shadow,  like  some  onearti.; 
gnomon  over  the  sleeping  gmvef. 

The  island  contams  nearly  furtr 
acres  of  rich  pasture  land*  and  is  tt  ' 
a  favourite  burial  place^  and  mu:: 
visited  by  the  peasantry  for  ma-; 
miles  round.  It  is  held  in  rach  m.^*- 
ration  by  these  zealous  penitents  t:  .: 
they  would  not  allow  one  sod  of  it  t  • 
be  distm'bed.  Stories,  many  and  dis- 
jointed, also,  are  told  of  the  good  \^'' 
pie,  in  the  flickering  moonbtfar. , 
dancing  among  the  grave  stones*  \\' 
squeaking  of  chains,  the  gibbering  '•> 
ghosts,  tales  of  spectres  grim  a  t : 
gaunt,  and  ghastly  wandering  am*^/ 
the  tombs. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

*•  The  gentle  Una,  with  her  milk-wlilU  Iamb.*'~Fa<>tr  Qitetn. 


After  several  charming  days  spent 
with  our  hospitable  friends  at  Wood 
Park,  "  cross  fishing,"  we  got  our  bit 
of  canvass  up  again,  for  a  trip  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  lake.  At  Dromi- 
neer,  tne  remains  of  an  old  castle, 
belonging  to  a  descendant  of  the  great 
King  of  Munster,  and  at  Kilbarron, 
not  less  than  four  similar  ruins  are 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  anti- 
quary. At  Terryglass,  another  spot 
on  the  Tipperary  side  of  the  lake,  are 
some  traces  of  a  monastery  and  a 
curious  old  castle,  *«  Old  Court  ;*'  it 
is  said  that  St.  Patrick  once  came  to 
this  place,  and  baptized  several  inhabi- 
tants of  Thomond,  who  crossed  the 
Shannon  for  the  purpose.  The  sce- 
nery all  along  for  several  miles  is  beau- 
tifutly  diversified  with  these  old  relics, 
and  a  little  farther  on,  reflcctoil  in 
the  water  at  its  base,  stands  **  Castle 
Biggs,"  a  square  eld  buiidinpr  of  very 
peculiar  interest.  The  remains  of  the 
ancient  court-yard  are  Mill  visible,  as 
well  HH  tw^  towers,  evidently  intended 
for  defences  to  the  entrance,  and  no 


very  questionable  evidences  of  jm.-^ 
and  fortification  are  also  tract  i'  ■ 
aton^  the  walls.  An  old  traJii.  ■: 
exists  amongst  the  peasantry,  ot'  & 
large  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  Im- 
ried  beneath  the  ruins,  over  yt\\c\ 
a  greyhound  of  unnaraeable  ferocity, 
with  cloven  hoofs  instead  of  pavs 
keeps  jealous  watch. 

Turning  **  Gurtmore  Pomt,"  wf 
pass  the  crumbling  rnins  of  Lorrh&. 
and  Derry  Island^  with  its  pictiirp*<)QL' 
castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Avoom*  rr, 
lies  before  us,  while  in  the  distar  >. 
the  •*  Keeper"  Mountain  and  **  Det  • 
Bit,*'  fiir  away  on  one  side*  to  th«ir 
blue  and  shadowy  undulations,  fil«  up 
the  picture.  Some  dim  outline  uf  t^l 
"  Hill  of  Una,"  from  wbenM  it  :• 
supposed  Spenser  took  the  nanic  .^t 
hi«  gentle  heroine,  being  also  dbtiu- 
guishahle  at  the  opposite  side. 

An  old  legend,  relating  to  the  •lo- 
ffular  gap  in  the  niountaint  termed  tK- 
•'  I)(  vlTs  bit,"  ascribes  it  to  a  f»it"' 
taken  out  of  the  ridge  of  the  htlt  ^'.^ 
his   infernal  majesty^  as  St.  Patrii^ 
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«M  banting  him  out  of  Ireland-^when 

It  \U  Xm  alx  MlUlMt,  fttttl  IfAj  DOW 

T  HMf  «iUb  «wM  wlnja  m4  wttllpg  ftrt,** 

tfat  Mint  Atill  porsaod  him ;  he  stuck 
UtMth  b  the  hill»  loon  after  dis- 
(rnnnQf  it  agtio :  it  formed  the  Rock 
J  (*Mfl.  The  upoer  end  of  the 
lakf  hcrty  iadecdt  b  full  of  those  Ic- 
tnAi  and  itoriet  of  leprehaons  and 
vitcki^aod— 


•*  Faliy  tlvw, 
rrrtto.  bjr  »  foccal  clde, 

K  vktlt  omhtirt  Um  nooo 


M«aj  of  these  stories  still  exist 
iaid*t  the  silent  witchery  of  this  part 
X  th*  Sbannont  and  it  is  not  per- 
ki^  to  be  wondered  at  that  Spen- 
■cr,  wen  acquainted  with  some  of 
t£«a»  thoold  borrow  the  name  of 
'':«*'gnitie  Una»**  from  such  associa* 
i':<af«  AlWorjf  iodeod^  we  maj  call 
vt^  (urj  land  of  the  Poet»  in  which  his 
agination  loyes  to  trj  her  most  gor* 
;^Jal  viim  whilet  amid  flitting  and 
icaucred  mu^es  of  truth  and  beautjt 
I  vorld  of  its  own  fashioning,  peopled 
«nb  ntw  and  mjstic  shapes,  rocks,  dens 
aad  ctvts,  and  woodsy  and  rivers,  and 
itib,  •oarinff  aloA,  she  glitters  and 
fvriiMt  tnKalttiy  ^ko  the  dow J  balm 
"i  tae  morning  or  heavenliest  glories 


« 


rrcttmg. 


CWtelWbMS^ 


•Ir 
of  A  thfooauid  •!•».** 


At  Meefick  and  Portumna  at  the 
Wsd  of  Lough  Derg,  are  the  remidns 
^  levtral  magnificent  ecclesiastical 
•*iiftcet ;  the  walls  of  the  latter  in  par- 
tcoltf  are  still  very  fine ;  those  of  the 
fan^r,  oo  the  very  Tcrgo  of  the  rivort 
wt  Mt  IcM  picturesque :  it  was  found* 
«^  «e  are  tok),  by  0' Madden,  dynast 
'  Sdaacfaia;  aod  in  the  thirteenth 
'vntarr^  William  do  Durgh  marched 
« the  bead  of  a  great  army  into  Con- 
oeahttand  did  profane  the  church  by 
rt£f  citing  it  into  a  stable,  '*  wherein 
^'  VIS  sten  to  eat  ficsh  meat  during 
ti«  mhtXt  time  of  Lent/'  The  library 
^  vaa  at  one  period  very  celebrated 
^"^  1  bat  the  entire  ruin  now  wears  the 
**frtt  of  blank  and  melancholy  desola- 

AiW  leaving  Banaghcr,  the  roonl- 
^<ni^  walU  and  quiet  towers  of  Clon- 


M  AC  NOISE  attract  the  attention  of  the 
antiquarian ;  it  was  the  Patron  day  of 
the  presiding  spirit,  St.  Kieran,  that 
we  had  arranged  to  visit  these  old  mo- 
nastic ruins,  and  thousands  of  anxious 
suppliants  were  crowding  from  many 
quarters  to  the  shrine  of  the  great 
saint.  Our  impressions,  at  first  a  little 
perturbed^oon  settled  down  into  some- 
thing bordering  on  the  wonderful. 
The  first  impress  of  Autumn  (perhaps 
of  all  others  the  roost  melancholy)  was 
not  that  which  completed  the  dreary 
aspect  of  the  river;  there  was,besides» 
a  stem  loneliness — a  dreariness — a 
desolation,  as  for  several  miles  here  it 
runs  along  in  a  slow,  sluggish  stream 
through  Uie  *«  Bogr  of  Allen.*'  It  was 
not  that  the  hallowed  airs  and  si- 
lent symphonies  of  evening  were  sup- 
planted by  a  cold,  sickly  oreeze  that 
swept  across  the  stream ;  it  was  not 
that  the  tall  lone  towers  looked  any 
thing  more  gaunt  or  grim  or  ghostly 
than  they  were  generally  in  the  habit 
of  doing,  that  the  several  tombs  seem- 
ed in  any  way  more  sepulchral,  or  the 
innumerous  penitents  moregenufiec- 
tive.  It  was  not  alone  that  the  groups 
of  freab  pilgrims  were  more  pictu- 
resque, or  that  the  gold  and  purnle  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  sun  went  dowUf 
was  any  thing  we  had  not  witnessed 
over  and  over  again  along  the  placid 
waters  of  the  Shannon ;  it  was  the  entire 
bursting  at  one  glance  on  our  asto- 
nished view ;  and  then,  as  we  advanced 
among  the  tombs,  **  'midst  skulls  and 
coffins,  epitaphs  and  worms,"  and  as 
our  cars  were  greeted  with  sounds  va- 
rious and  manifold,  little  in  accordance 
with  what  we  witnessed  on  every  side, 
our  interest  and  astonishment  became 
considerably  magnified.  The  author 
of  "  Sybil"  speaks  of  "  two  nations." 
Here,  indeetl,  were  two  also — a  wido 
and  yawning  gulf  stretching  between 
—-the  silent  and  ghostly  shadows  of 
St.  Kieran's  followers — ^thc  realities 
Iciis  spirUueUe  of  our  modern  ecclcsi- 
astioK.  Stmyinpt  along,  wc  stumbled 
on  sundry  graves,  and  bcattcrcd  piect^s 
of  tomb-stone?,  inscribed  with  cnarac- 
ters  in  Hebrew,  and  Iri:sh,  and  Latin 
— fniginontb  in  the  Kaleidcscopc  of 
time — bits  of  tho«c  ccuoured  fancies, 
those*  trite  but  tristful  sentences  in 
which  our  jrreat  grandfathers  were 
erst  inclined  to  transmit  to  a  neglect- 
ful p<).-<terity  the  memory  of  their  va- 
lorous decd.H  I 
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The  simple  ruins  of  Clonmacnoisc 
are  very  full  of  interest;  yet  have 
they  little  in  common  with  the  sta- 
tuesque erection  of  more  classic  re- 
gions— the  ancient  Parthenon,  the 
Colisseum,  great  even  in  its  decay — 
unlike,  indeed,  in  their  stem  simpli- 
city,  these  outward  symbols  of  a  reli- 
gion which  sought  the  apotheosis  of 
man,  the  mouldering  walls  of  the 
*'  Seven  Churches  "  seem  to  typify 
that  more  enduring  and  simple  faith, 
the  preachings  of  which  are  emphati- 
cally promised  to  the  poor  —  that 
speaketh  consolation  to  the  wretched, 
aAd  telleth,  in  terms  of  no  enigmatic 
character,  of  a  life,  and  glory,  and 
excellerfce  more  lasting  tnan  those 
vainly  attempted  in  mythic  allegories 
of  brass  or  marble.  True,  indeed, 
year,  after  year  spring  into  new  life, 
each  herb  and  flower  along  their 
crumbling  walls ;  but  still  sleep  on 
the  silent  tenants  of  the  graves  be- 
neath ;  but  if  there  be  aught  of  truth 
or  reality  in  the  revelations  of  history, 
aught  of  hope  linked  to  that  enduring 
faith,  yet  bursting  those  cerements, 
shall  each,  when  brass  and  marble  are 
but  dust,  gain  a  new  life,  mid  highest 
hopes  and  heavenliest  aspirations,  x  es, 
the  very  dust  on  which  we  tread  is 
far  more  sacred  than  the  most  classic 
tracery  of  Greece  or  Rome. 

The  signification  of  the  term  Cluan^ 
mae-nois,  would  seem  to  be  **  retreat 
of  the  sons  of  the  noble;"  but  by 
what  combination  of  accidents  they 
happened  on  a  place  so  completely 
destitute  of  the  beauties  of  scenery 
and  picturesque  efiect,  is  not  easy  to 
conceive.  In  the  troublous  times  in 
which  it  was  founded,  perhaps,  indeed, 
its  utter  seclusion  and  loneliness  were 
recommendations  in  themselves.  In 
the  grey  dawn  of  the  sixth  century  we 
first  find  it  mentioned,  when  St.  Kie- 
ran  built  an  abbey  here,  and  in  all  the 
subsequent  periods  of  Irish  ecclesi- 
astical history,  the  varied  treasures 
and  tributes  of  its  several  establish- 
ments form  no  inconspicuous  figure  in 
the  wealth  of  those  times.  Its  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young  princes 
of  Ireland  were  also  held  in  the  high- 
est repute;  and  as  a  burial-place  for 
a  favoured  few  of  the  kings  and  nobles, 
it  boasted  sundry  privileges  and  im- 
munities even  more  consolmg  than  the 
preliminary  mortifications  of  **  Holy 
Island."  Much  of  the  soitow  and 
mystery  of  the  two  first  divisions  of 


the  great  Florentine's  Poem  awaited 
those  anxious,  "  Nell*  cammin  di  nos- 
tra vita,"  to  plunge  into  the  deep  pro- 
found of  "St.  Patrick's  Purgatory;" 
but  at  Clonmacnoisc,  with  the  promise 
of  no  unseemly  Beatrice  from  the 
shadow  land  of  the  past,  the  kii^ 
and  nobles  winged  their  way  to  Para- 
dise at  once.  Indeed,  the  striking 
similarity  of  conception  in  th^e  ima- 
ginary abodes  of  the  blessed,  with 
those  of  Dante,  must  occur  to  every 
reader. 

About  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Co- 
lumbkill,  five  years  earlier,  St.  Kieran 
came  into  the  world — a  period,  we 
need  scarcely  say,  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  our  eventful  history.  Der- 
mid,  son  of  Cervail,  being  monarch, 
granted  to  St.  Kieran,  Clonmacnoisc 
and  Inis- Aingin,  or  "  Isle  of  Saint^" 
tojrethcr  with  a  hundred  churches  in 
Meath.  He,  however,  it  seems,  be- 
stowed the  island  upon  St.  Domnan, 
but  preserving  Clonmacnoisc,  found- 
ed tne  abbey.  Of  the  many  great 
and  lustrous  individuals  that  lived  and 
died  here,  it  would  be  the  work  of  a 
Hercules  to  give  an  account.  One  or 
two,  however,  deserve  a  passing  note, 
St.  Colga,  surnamcd  "  the  Wise,"  for 
some  time  prelector  and  master  of  the 
school,  wrote  a  book,  termed  the 
'*  Besom  of  Devotion."  Albuin,  a 
bishop  of  Grermany,  we  are  told,  sent 
him  nfty  shekels  (value  Is.  4d.  each) 
out  of  the  alms  of  Charlemagne,  whe- 
ther as  a  reward  for  the  cleansing  the 
Church  then  received,  or  to  assist  the 
worthy  prelector,  does  not  appear. 
As  a  spark  lighting  the  train  of  his- 
tory, this  litUe  occurrence  opens  up 
to  us  the  wonderful  events  of  the  reign 
of  Carlo  Magno.  Some  time  after  wc 
find  Turgesius  here,  at  the  head  of  his 
Norwegians,  burning  the  abbey,  and 
Felim,  King  of  Cashel,  plundenne  the 
<*  tcarmon  lands  "  and  houses  oi  St. 
Kieran.  The  ghost  of  the  saint,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  same  truthful 
chronicles,  again  *' visiting  the  glimp- 
ses of  the  moon,"  the  hapless  king  re- 
ceived his  heaviest  malediction—the 
saint,  amid  sundry  shapes  and  vision- 
ary shadows,  appearing  with  crozicr 
in  hand,  and  praying  his  reign  might 
speedily  terminate — all  which  duly 
came  to  pass.  Similar  visitations  of 
the  spirits  of  the  great  saint  are  relat- 
ed in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centu- 
ries. One  tribe  were  ?o  completely 
razed  from  the  Book  of  Fate,  that 
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tv.fr  tmrw  and  higliways  were  rcn- 
^.i)  flcmbte ;  nor  boiisc,  nor  man, 
-  ^  xamt}  be injr  on^hcro  discernible. 
P.i  few  funrtvors  at  lon<nb  sougbt  on 
uDD^T  witb  tho  f^hotit  of  the  saint ; 
in«{  iw'dre  of  their  handsomest  sons, 
vith  a  certain  snm  of  moneT»  were 
*  nil  op.  A  few  years  after,  tiie  head 
>  f  <ior  of  the  kings  buried  in  tho  abbey 
uvinf  been  utolen  away,  was  brought 
\  ark  by  the  interrention  of  the  saint ; 
uA'tM  1190,  it  is  farther  chronicled 
tbst  ooe  of  the  Danes  of  Limerick,  in 
'f"  of  their  predatory  excursions, 
bfinf  robbed  the  altar  of  Clonmac- 
3^  «*  of  randry  gold  cups  and  chalices 
^.  freat  Talne,  confcnsed  his  guilt, 
•itm«  that  trying  to  make  his  cscapo 
ti>  aofitlKT  kingdom,  he  was  unable  to 
''Tmi  it,  for  aa  soon  as  he  set  sail»  the 
:bi«tnfthe  saint,  like  anothe  Ariel, 
•  .-u  to  *'  point  the  tempest " — 

**yovoii  Ihelicak, 
^-v  Iw  Iht  vmlat.  tb«  dct-k,  in  cTtry  nMn, 

i'«iog  contrary  winds,  so  that  ho 

.'^1  not  get  away,    llic  ghost  of  St. 

K  nm,  indeed,  seems  yet  to  haunt 

i"  old  rains.     The  (juict  graves  and 

nm  gables  of  the  *'  Seven  Church- 

-*    vt  instinct    with  such  shadowy 

"•Miccs.     We  arc  willing,  we  must 

'•<vi,  to  believe  much  of  what  wo 
^i^  mdofita  former  greatness  and 
.nbdcnr;  its  kings,  and  priests,  and 
'  *  uiT%  bnricd  amid  all  the  pomp  of 
'r'«iastical  s|)lendour ;  its  enurcnes, 
-A  rhtliccs,  and  golden  cups ;  its 
*<!»  umI  cro<«5ca  ;<— to  us,  as  least,  it 
'  -  \mi  none  of  them ;  the  spectral 
.  ^\m:i  of  such  things  flit  even  yet 
-'M  oar  ima^natiun  and  mcmor)', 
***''i  its  crumbling  walls  and  ruined 
•{•ItikJixir. 

Atsiiog  the  more  interesting  ruins, 
*''  two  round  towers,  displaying  won- 
•'Tf'il  elegance  in  their  construction — 
•'- Urgcr. called  •* ORourk's," 62  feet 
^•li;Uic  other,  "  McCarthy V  5« 
•  -  The  fnnner  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
••^  most  perfect  specimens  of  these 
' :  ^ablc  old  structures  in  Ireland : 

\rmrT  part  is  composed  of  marble, 
-•'•  Mcfn«,  perhaps,  something  older 
'  -*a  the  sunemtmcturc.  We  know  of 
^'iBdce  delightful  enjo^'ment  than  a 

'  sniOQg  these  ruins,  with  the  mag- 

■' » nt  work  wf  Mr.  Pctric,  and  the 

»*Mit  and  graphic  hkcichi>  of  Ca\sar 
'  ^"H)  ;  next  to  the  round  towers,  the 

ily-CMTcd  gateway  of  the  cathedral 


and  the  stone  crosses,  attract  tho  at- 
tention, with  the  disjected  relics  of 
the  episcopal  palace,  after  a  somewhat 
militant  fashion,  surrounded  by  a  moat 
and  counterscarp.  Perhaps,  however, 
there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in 
this,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  many 
times  the  entire  place  was  plundered 
and  burned.  Over  the  nortnem  door 
of  one  of  the  churches  arc  three  figures 
— tho  middle,  St.  Patrick,  in  pontifica- 
Ubus ;  and  lower  down,  on  the  enta- 
blature, the  inscription 

**D05t  Odo  OecAsri  Clvavm  ritai  rscin** 

acquainting  posterity  that  Master 
Odo,  Dean  ot  Cluanmacnoise,  caused 
this  doorway  to  be  erected.  One  of 
the  crosses  of  this  church  is  comme- 
morative of  St.  Kieran,  the  symbolical 
meaning  is  quiunt,  but  explicit.  Tho 
centre  of  the  cross  represents  the  veri- 
table saint  himself.  In  one  hand,  with 
a  slight  dash  of  poetic  pathos,  he 
holds  a  hammer,  in  the  other  a  mallet, 
to  signify  his  descent,  his  father  being 
a  canHjnter.  Near  him  are  represent- 
ed three  men  and  a  dog  dancing :  tho 
former  are  the  artificers  cmploved, 
showing  their  joy  for  the  honour  done 
their  patron.  On  tho  shaft  two  men 
arc  seen,  one  stripping  the  other, 
typilying  the  complete  bouleversemeni 
which  the  church  underwent.  Beneath 
those  arc  two  soldiers,  swords  in  hand, 
ready  to  protect  the  sacred  c<lifice. 
On  tiie  pedestal  of  the  cross  arc  eques- 
trian and  chariot  sports ;  on  another 
side  is  a  pauper,  carrying  an  infant, 
representing  charity;  below  which  is 
a  shepherd,  afler  a  very  bucolic  man- 
ner, playinff  on  liis  vaten  pipe ;  and 
still  lower  down,  an  ecclesiastic  hold- 
ing a  teacher's  ferule,  over  which  is 
an  owl,  the  representative  of  Wisdom, 
as  another  animal  on  which  the  cross 
is  fixed  symbolizes  Ignorance.  Be- 
sides this  cross,  there  are  three 
otliers  in  the  cemetery,  which  con- 
tained origiimlly  about  two  acres  of 
land,  on  which,  at  difFercnt  periods, 
not  less  than  ten  churches  were  erect- 
ed by  the  kings  and  princes  of  the 
burrounding  t<Tritories.  Here,  though 
perpetually  (ightins  while  alive,  they 
were  content  to  forget  their  various 
A'uds  when  dead.  One  of  the  church- 
es, Temple  Conor,  is  now  restored, 
aud  fonns  the  i)arish  church. 

The  Shannon,  bonu-what   tame  and 
uninteresting,  pa*a<'s  now  along  for 
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several  miles,  diyiding  the  counties  of 
Roscommon  and  Westmcath.  A  lit- 
tle above  the  "Seven  Churches"  is 
Athlone,  or  Ath'luan,  the  "ford  of 
the  rapids,"  so  named  from  the  nature 
of  the  river  under  the  bridge  placed 
here.  Not  unlike  Limerick,  in  pos- 
sessing an  old  and  new  town,  this 
place  also  still  retains  much  of  its  mi- 
litary  and  ancient  character.  One  of 
the  principal  entrances  to  the  town, 
on  the  borders  of  the  river,  on  the 
Leinster  side,  is  through  a  formidable 
gateway  in  one  of  the  old  towers,  car- 
rying back  the  mind  to  the  time  when 
a  portly  warder  kept  the  keys,  and 
admitted  none  but  such  as  were 
friendly  to  the  reigning  dynasty.  The 
ancient  walls  of  the  town,  though 
considerably  defaced,  are  yet  in  many 
spots  quite  discernible.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  scarely  any 
traces  of  the  walls  exist ;  but  they  are 
more  than  replaced  by  the  several  mo- 
dern redoubts  and  K)rtifications  that 
frown  over  the  waters  of  the  Shannon, 
and  guard  the  more  important  ap- 
proaches from  Connaught. 

Visiting  Clonmacnoisc,  you  take  a 


boat  here,and  a  few  miltt  down  themn, 
at  a  bend  in  the  stream,  come  apoo  tbt 
lonely  tower  and  qoiet  graves  of  the 
Seven  Churches.  The  noiie  anil  ba«. 
tie  of  the  patron  day  had  subsided  into 
the  sternest  silence  as  we  again  fooni 
us  within  its  hallowed  wallt.    Mabt 

• 

and  deep  thoughts  of  voiceless  eiteri:  j 
were  at  our  heart  as  we  followed,  urer 
the  sleeping  graves^  the  old  goiiitt 
who  seems  part  and  pared  of  the  mini. 
Much,  indeed,  there  is  to  giveuspaav; 
"if pondered  fittingly:*'  bright vievi 
of  another  life — glimpses  of  the  eter- 
nal, amid  the  mouldering  sepolchret. 
It  is,  perhaps,  a  mistake,  however  t*" 
associate  wiUi  such  spots  alvan 
images  of  sorrow  and  decay*  Is  there 
not  another  world  of  light  and  lore  ^ 
Are  there  not  those  gone  Wore  ve 
would  fain  meet  again  ?  Are  not  the 
shadowings  of  eternity*  every  wbenr 
around,  sufficient  to  tell  us  of  somf- 
thing  still  more  divine  ?  Hopes  sn  \ 
fears,  indeed,  are  here  yet  soWnmtiei 
and  softened ;  there  is  that  whicfc  rot« 
the  grave  of  all  its  terrors ;  Ibr  lore 
and  hope  there  is  no  death! 
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Tat  bttrctt  which  recent  political 
frenta  hvn  gif eo  to  ail  rabjecU  con- 
Mcttd  with  trade  and  commerce* 
vonid  raggeat  to  as  the  proprietj  of 
At  once  notictnff  snch  pnblications  as 
tkme  wboee  tiUet  are  prefixed  to  this 
artideveTeii  if  their  intrinsic  merit 
iai  not  potsesa  that  claim  upon  us 
mUAf  so  far  at  least  as  regards  one 
*f  them*  it  certainly  does.  Indeed^ 
there  b  no  subject  upon  which  the 
chsoge  of  public  opinion  has  been  more 
»trMiglj  marked  than  apon  the  man- 
ttr  in  which  all  (Questions  affecting  the 
eceooraScal  condition  of  the  country 
and  its  commercial  interests  ought  to 
l«  diicasied.  Vague  coigecture,  hasty 
ad  presumptuous  conclusions^  have 
sow  giren  place  to  patient  invesd- 
ptioo  and  profound  analysis.  Such 
charges  as  «« fiend-like  malignity/* 
"  coldnev  of  heart,**  ''apathy  of  feel- 
m^,**  **  mdcTolenoe  of  the  deTtl*'-. 
charges  which,  but  some  few  years  ago, 
OMd  to  issue  from  the  highest  quar- 
ttrtp  and  to  assail  every  one  who  Ten- 
tared  to  eooduct  his  inquiries  into  our 
Nxxmnieal  condition,  with  the  aocu- 
ntj  sad  refinement  of  philosophyi  are 
brfl^  no  longer.  And  surely,  it  was 
BMMiftroQS  on  the  rery  face  of  the 
■attar  that  they  should  ever  have 
Uen  tokraled,  or  should  have  so  lonff 
prevailed.  It  might  have  appeared 
that  in  inTeatigating  the  complex  ar- 
nagcmeots  aid  mutual  dependencies, 
thnby  the  products  of  man's  indus- 
tr? ,  sad  of  the  various  regions  of  the 
«»th  are  lUstributed,  there  was  as  no* 
Ue  sad  as  profitable  a  field  for  the  ex- 
mise  of  pmloeophical  inquiry  as  ever 
vaa  preeanted*  And  as  necessary  a 
«w  Ukawiae,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
««ioQS  iatcrraptions  to  the  natural  ar* 
iMBt  and  distributioa  which  are 
mdi^Moaable  by  the  artificial 


requirements,  the  vicea,  or  the  politi- 
cal and  social  institutions  of  different 
countries ;  and  the  indispensable  obli- 
ffation  that  all  such  interruptions  shall 
interfere  with  the  economical  condition 
of  the  people  as  little  as  possible.  And 
yet  we  fina  a  Secretary  of  State,  within 
our  own  recollection,  assailed  by  such 
vulgar  and  unjust  calumnies  as  we  have 
here  noticed.  It  was  in  indignantly  re- 
futing them  that  Mr.  Canning  thus  j  ustly 
expressed  himself—"  This  doctrine  and 
spirit  actuates  the  mind  of  little  men, 
who,  being  incapable  of  reaching  the 
heights  from  which  alone  extended 
views  of  human  nature  can  be  taken, 
console  and  revenge  themselves  by  ca- 
lumniating all  those  who  have  toiled  to 
such  heights  for  the  advantage  of  man- 
kind.'* 

If  any  proof  were  needed  of  this  nar- 
row bigotry  having  died  away,  it  would 
be  found  in  the  multitude  of  books  and 
pamphlets  on  these  subjects  which  daily 
issue  from  the  press— works  of  various 
degrees  of  merit,  no  doubt,  but  all  of 
them  acknowledging  the  existence  of 
some  abstract  principles,  and  endea- 
Tourinff  to  test  their  several  opinions  by 
reduction  to  them.  Mr.  Stirling*s  book, 
as  its  title  indicates,  is  eminently  of  this 
character ;  he  is  not  ashamed  of  callinff 
his  book,  "  The  PhUotopky  of  Trade,^* 
nor  does  he  fear  that  by  doing  so  he  lays 
himself  open  to  the  suspicion  of  labour- 
ing under  any  demoniacal  influence. 
}£r.  M'Cullagh's  book,  on  the  other 
hand,  b^e  a  history,  is  not  so  ex- 
clusively of  this  character :  yet  has  he 
lost  no  opporttmity  which  presented 
itself  of  introducing  sound  and  valu- 
id>Ie  philosophical  r^ections,  as  well 
political  as  economical ;  and  we  hesi- 
tate not  to  say,  that  in  the  volumes  now 
before  us,  Mr.  M'Cullagh  has  contri- 
buted to  the  literature  of  his  country 
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one  of  the  most  useful  acquisitions 
which  it  has  received  for  a  length  of 
time.  He  makes  no  pretension  to  ori- 
ffinalityy  neither  in  the  discovery  of 
his  facts,  nor  in  his  reflections  on  them. 
He  is  satisfied  with  the  less  showy  but 
more  useful  and  not  less  difficult  task 
of  compiling  faithfully  and  observing 
justly.  He  has  brought  to  the  investi- 
gation of  his  subject  the  most  import- 
ant qualities  of  a  historian,  namely, 
the  most  entire  impartiality,  and  a 
determination  to  spare  no  trouble  to 
investigate  and  elucidate  his  subject 
fullv*  The  style  of  his  second  volume 
is  clear  and  good,  and  becoming  the 
subject.  The  first  volume,  we  regret 
to  observe,  is  greatly  deformed  by  an 
attempt  to  imitate  that  absurd  manner 
of  writing  in  which  Mr.  Carlyle  ex- 
presses himself^  or  perhaps  we  should 
rather  say,  in  which  he  mystifies  both 
himself  and  his  readers. 

Now  Mr.  M'Cullagh  is  above  this; 
indeed  it  is  no  compliment  to  him 
to  say  so.  If  it  were  not  for  an 
unaccountable  admiration  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle*8  style*  we  should  have  no  such 
expressions  in  Mr.  M*Cullagh's  first 
Tolume  as  this — ''men  whom  the  cold 
kiss  of  sorrow  had  fascinated;"  <x 
this— ''when  as  yet  Mount  Aventine 
was  a  woIf-walk«  and  in  the  clefts  of 
the  Tarpeian  rock  eagles  of  but  in- 
artionlate  and  undisciplined  rapacity 
brought  forth  their  young,  the  Etru- 
rians were  the  most  influential  race  in 
Italy  ;"  or  again — "  as  the  lava  of  con- 
quest began  to  cool  and  to  split  into 
uncoonected  masses,  between  each  rift 
the  indigenous  popular  industry  sprang 
iipy  and  gradually  sheathed  manv  of 
the  rugged  forms  into  which  the  Hel- 
lenic flood  bad  congealed,  with  a  Pelas- 
gic  verdure*"  Such  language  is  unin- 
telligible, and  therefore  it  is  bad  ; — it 
is  unnatural,  and  for  this  reason  also  it 
is  bad.  It  never  could  be  naturally  sug- 
gested to  a  historian  by  the  contem- 
plation of  the  facts  which  it  is  bis  bu- 
siness to  record ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  as  Mr.  M'Cullagh  advanced 
and  grew  earnest  with  his  subject*  his 
materials  coming  full  upon  him,  he  re- 
jects it  altogeSier.  To  the  reader 
it  is  equally  unnatural,  and  for  the 
same  obvious  reason— because  it  is  not 
naturally  suggested;  and  it  ooerates 
mostinjorioiuJy  by  interroptiog  the  con- 
tinuousness,  and  consequently  the  force 
of  the  impression  which  a  long  sus- 


tained train  of  unbroken  reflection  pro- 
duces. But  this  is  the  only  blemish  m 
Mr.  M'Cullagh's  book. 

Mr.  M'Cunagh  commences  with  s 
brief  notice  of  the  Pelasgic  raoe,  whom 
he  describes  as  having  been  an  emi- 
nently industrious  people,  devoted  ib 
the  pursuits  of  traffic  rather  than  of  vsr, 
and  to  whom  be  ascribes  a  consider- 
able familiarity  with  maritime  aflatn 
for  that  age  and  country.  He  tbtc 
notices  the  invasion  of  the  HcIIeu:,- 
tribes,  in  their  two  great  diviflons  ni 
Doric  and  Ionic,  and  ascribes  th* 
marked  opposition  of  characters,  wbi«  h 
subsequently  distinguished  these  t»* 
branches,  to  the  more  facile  temper  ka 
the  lonians,  who  so  far  from  oontinii- 
ing  to  oppress  the  Pela^gi,  when  rr- 
sistance,  on  their  part,  bad  oeaird* 
adopted  amongst  themselves  the  in- 
dustrious pursuits  of  the  cooqoa- 
ed  : — "  Where  the  exdunon  of  the 
industrious  race  (that  is,  the  Pelss- 
gic)  was  broken  down,  the  habits  nf 
the  dominant  race  were  improved: 
the  "  well  bom"  engaged  in  eommerce, 
and  took  pleasure  in  the  ptmoits  <>f 
agriculture;  while  the  protection  of 
nghts  and  privileges  gave  a  higher snd 
nobler  stimulus  to  humble  thrift  and 
toil. "  On  the  other  band—"  where  th« 
spirit  of  conquest  was  kept  alive,  at  ta 
Crete,  Sparta,  and  B<Botia,  th^rui^iv 
class  continued  to  despise  hosDaodri 
and  trade,  or  sotight  to  reap  thr<r 
fruits  by  the  employment  of  slavfiL' 
A  class  of  mariners,  and  habits  of  os- 
vigation  were  speedily  formed  by  the 
Constant  piratical  expedittons,  vhicli 
sprung  from  the  native  eoerffy  of  tbr 
Urecian  character— these  hMtSp  that 
formed,  occasioned  that  teodeiicv  t'> 
migration  which  led  to  the  eatabU«b- 
ment  of  the  Ionic  colonies  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  the  Doric  coloniee  of  Itftly  ^ 
Sicily,  "  the  fruitful  isles,  not  onlv  of 
the  iEgean  and  Ionian  seas  wcrs  coK^ 
lused,  but  emigrant  seals  aros«  u. 
every  creek  of  the  indented  coasts  ot 
Siciljr  and  southern  Italy,  as  weD  as  ^ 
the  shores  of  Africa  and  Spain,  ftoui 
it  might  be  truly  said*  that  all  thr*^ 
countries  'wore  a  Grecian  frinvr. 
«'  Isle  after  isle,  and  oity  after  cttj 
learned  to  think  and  act  for  itself,  ao>i 
from  this  root  sprang  the  eooiafre* 
and  the  libortjr  of  Greece." 

The  facilities  and  opporttmitiei  oi 
commerce  which  were  thus  aAirded  kd 
rapidly  to  tiie  devek^pment  of  the  |<^ 
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culUr  branches  of  indoatr J  for  which 
the  aereral  states  were  famous ;  some 
of  them  from  a  very  remote  antiquity. 
Thus  the  earthen  ware  of  Samo8>  the 
porcelain  of  Cos,  the  akbaster  works 
of  Syciony  are  each  brought  under  our 
notice.    The  commercial  policy  of  the 
Chians  ''indicated  by  the  fact,  that 
they  alone  of  all  the  early  communi- 
tiesf  instituted  a   public  registry  of 
debts  ;'*  the  fortunes  of  the  Phocaeans, 
nugratif^  to  Chios,  to  Corsica,  and  the 
month  of  the  Rhone ;  and  Colophon, 
"  celebrated  for  its  skill  in  melting  all 
kinds  of  brass,**  come  in  their  order. 
The  industrious  habits  of  the  Arcadian 
agriculturists,  "  where  no  trace  of  a 
senrile  class  was  to  be  found,"  and  the 
busy  stithies  of  Elis,  ''who  first  en- 
franchised the  industrious  classes,"  and 
the  rapid  progress  of  Argos,  when  she 
followed  her  example,  are  set  in  con- 
trast with  the  stationary  character  of 
Thebes,   where  the  Doric  spirit  de- 
clared "  that  no  one  should  be  eligible 
to  any  public  trust  or  station,  who, 
durinff  tne  ten  preceding  years,  had 
been  in  any  way  connected  with  mer- 
cantile ptursuits,"  and  of  Epidamnus, 
where  no  citizen  was  permitted  to  en- 
gage in  any  trade  or  business.     The 
conunercial  policy  of  Corinth,  which 
Mr.  M'Cullagh  supposes  to  have  been 
the  first  city  in  Greece  which  engaged 
regularly  in  trade — her  ship-building 
—her  carrying  trade,  for  which  her 
sitnation  gaye  her  such  facilities,  being 
able  to  convey  goods  across  the  isth- 
mus and    re-ship    them,  saving  the 
dangerous  voyage    round  the  Pelo- 
ponessus  \  the  establishment  of  consuls, 
first  as  agents  to  the  merchants,  after- 
wards as  ofi^cers  of  state ;  the  insti- 
tution of  the  ffames,  and  their  peculiar 
character  as  fairs ;  all  these  subjects 
Mr.  M'Cullagh  discusses  in  a  manner 
which  does  great  credit  to  the  accu- 
racy of   his  research.     The  greater 
part  of  his  first  volume  is  occupied 
with  Athens  and  Sparta,  on  which,  of 
course^  his  materials  are  more  abun- 
dant. 

It  would  plainly  be  impossible  for 
us»  vrithin  our  limits,  even  to  glance 
at  the  varied  details  of  Athenian  com- 
merce and  commercial  regulations 
which  Mr.  M'Cullagh  brings  before 
us.  Freedom  of  trade,  in  its  fullest 
sense,  was  the  principle  which  pervad- 
ed and  animated  the  whole ;  all  fo- 
reigners were  free  to  trade  at  Athens, 


and,  undet  certain  regulations  easily 
complied^  with,  to  compete  with  the 
citizens  in  every  branch  of  trade^r- 
honey,  oil,  manufactures  of  various 
kinds,  but  chiefly  armour,  cutlery,  fur- 
niture, and  wearing  apparel,  were  ex- 
changed without  let  or  hindrance  for 
the    produce   of  every  part  of  the 
world,  from  the  timber  of  Thrace, 
the  wool  of  Phrygia,  the    corn    of 
Egypt  and  Sicily,  and  the  wines  of 
the  various  islands,  to  the  iron,  tin, 
and  copper  brought  bv  the  Carthage^ 
nians  from  Elba,  Spain,  and  Britain. 
Mr,    M'Cullagh,    on    the    authority 
chiefly  of  Boeckh,  questions  the  exis- 
tence, or  at  any  rate  the  practical  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  which  are  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  existed  against 
the  export  of  corn  and  figs;  indeed,  as 
Attica  never  produced  more  than  half 
the  necessary  supply  of  com  for  its 
own  people,  there  was  very  little  like- 
lihood of  its  general  exportation.  The 
sole  exception  which  Mr.  M'Cullagh 
can  find  to  the  freedom  of  trade,  were 
the  laws  against  the    engrossing  of 
com — laws  which,  for  centuries,  d^ 
formed  our  own  statute-book — indeed 
they    have  been   but    very    recently 
repealed,  and  the   fact  of  their  re- 
peal is  another  proof  of  the  chanee 
which    has    taken    place,     and    the 
habit  of   philosophical    inquiry  with 
which,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
commercial  subjects  are  now  investi- 
gated.    One  of  the  most  distinguished 
judges  that  ever  presided  in  a  court  of 
justice  thus  expressed  himself  in  a  case 
of  forestalling  which  came  before  him: 
"  It  has  been  said  that  if  practices  such 
as  those  with   which  this  defendant 
stands  charged,  are  to  be  deemed  cri- 
minal and  punishable,  the  metropolia 
would  be  starved,  as  it  could  not  be 
supplied  by  any  other  means.     I  by  no 
means  subscrioe  to  this  position.     I 
know  not  whether  it  be  supplied  from 
day  to  day,  from  week  to  week,  or  how 
otherwise ;  but  this  is  to  me  most  evi- 
dent, that  in  whatever  manner  the  sup- 
ply is  made,  if  a  number  of  rich  per- 
sons are  to  buy  up  the  whole  or  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  produce  from 
which  such  supply  is  derived,  in  order 
to  make  their  own  private  and  exorbi- 
tant advantage  of  it,  to  the  public  detri- 
ment, it  will  be  found  to  be  an  evil  of 
the  greatest  magnitude  ;  and  I  am  war- 
ranted in  saying,  that  it  is  a  most  hein- 
ous offence  against  religion  and  mora- 
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itj  and  the  eatoblUhed  law  of  the 
coantry.'*  Such  was  the  language  of 
Lord  Kenyon^in  the  year  1800  :*  that 
forestalling  is  no  longer  an  offence 
against  the  law  of  the  country^  appears 
by  the  act  of  7th  and  8th  >^ctoria» 
chap.  24,  which  is  entitled  **  An  Act 
for  abolishing  the  offences  of  forestal- 
ling, regratingy  and  engrossing,  and 
for  repealing  certain  statutes  passed  in 
restraint  of  trade  ;**  and  that  it  never 
was  an  offence  against  religion  and 
morality,  will  wpear  at  onoe  to  any  who 
reflecta  upon  the  nature  of  the  case. 
When  the  crop  ia  deficient,  the  object 
ought  to  be  to  distribute  the  supply 
equally  oTer  the  entire  season,  until  the 
new  crop  can  be  got  in.  If  prices  were 
to  remain  as  low  as  they  would  be  in 
the  case  of  an  abundant  harvest,  the 
effect  would  be  that  every  man  would 
buy  as  freely  as  before ;  none  would 
feel  the  pressure  until  the  supply 
would  be  exhausted,  and  starvation 
would  set  in ;  but  the  forestaller,  al* 
though  looking  only  to  his  individual 
interest,  yet  in  following  this  out,  pro- 
vides most  effectually  tot  that  of  the 
tntire  oommunitv.  He  oomes  into  the 
market  and  purchases  while  provisions 
are  cheap ;  and  he  then  sells  them  out» 
at  a  higher  rate,  no  doubt,  but  yet  at 
such  a  rate  as  will  allow  of  his  entire 
stock  being  disposed  of  before  he  is 
overtaken  oy  the  new  harvest.  If  he 
miscalculates,  and  by  charging  too  high 
a  price,  checks  his  sale,  and  the  new 
harvest  oomes  in  while  his  stock  is  on 
hands,  he  loses  severely.  His  own  in- 
terest will  guard  against  this  ooonrring. 
His  conduot  will  be  precisely  that  ofa 
detain  of  a  ship  when  provisions  run 
short,  —  he  puts  his  orew  on  short 
allowance.  This  the  forestaller  effects 
by  raising  his  price.  If  forestalling 
could  be  prevented,  the  conntrv  would 
suffer  just  as  the  crew  would  who 
would  muUny  against  short  allowance 
-^they  would  m  starved  before  thev 
came  to  tho  end  of  the  voyage.  U 
surely,  then,  is  not  strange  that  Athens, 
in  common  with  most  nations  of  anti- 
quity, should  have  adopted  a  Una  of 
policy  the  error  of  whien  we  ourselves 
nave  only  recently  discovered,  after  hav- 
ing for  centuries  persisted  in  it.  Usury 
laws  at  Athens  were  unknown*-.a  sound 
currency  of  the  precious  metals  was 


maintained,  and  tha  lavs  of  d«Uor 
and  creditor  were  for  that  age  peco- 
liarly  mild,  the  debtor  being  obBgvd 
to  work  for  the  creditor  until,  b;  tk« 
value  of  bis  labour,  he  had  ditdiargtd 
the  debt. 

In  direct,  and  certunly  not  ia  nr^ 
favourable  contrast  to  this  bastCatr 
scene  of  traffic  and  activity,  stands  d/ 
Spartan  constitution,  wherein  Ul«ar 
was  degradii^,  and  idleness  (at  lastf 
from  traffic)  or  war  alone  ennoUroc ; 
the  sole  object  of  which  was  to  fom  » 
nation  of  soldiers,  whero  the  odIt  ^ 
scriptions  of  industry  which  were  totf  > 
rated,  were  carried  on  by  slaves,  ir'" 
money  alone  suffered  to  exiit,  v< 
cannot  say  to  circulate,  and  the  k- 
quisition  of  wealth  forbidden.  Mr. 
M'Cullagh  attempts  to  add  nothirc 
to  the  generally  reoetved  aoooont  ^: 
the  Spartan  constitution ;  the  eqosi  do- 
tribution  of  landed  property,  the  coa- 
munity  of  all  other  goods,  the  pali  - 
tables,  &c.,are  all  familiar  to  our  reai- 
ers.  He  concurs  with  moat  modem  wri- 
ters, and  Lord  Brougham  not  the  Wt 
distinguished  amongst  this  number,  \z 
condcHmning  the  whole  Spartan  eooiti 
tution  as  one  which  was  meant  to  r^ 
press  some  of  the  strongest  sprinct  of 
generous  action  in  our  natQre»  and  jh 
found  wholly  inefficient  to  restratn  \h( 
unworthy  propensities  of  selfishaeaiao^ 
oovetousness  against  which  it  was  fpr- 
dally  directed.  Notwithstan&gsfi  is- 
voluntary  bias  towards  what  we  ««rr 
taught,  in  our  school-days,  to  regsrd  m 
a  system  of  self-denial  and  hardy  eodo- 
rance  for  virtue's  sake»  wa  have  o^ 
hesitation  in  concurring  with  Mr. 
M'Cullagh  in  his  reprobation  of  tibc 
Spartan  constitution  as  it  has  ocHn< 
down  to  us.  For  the  mere  pvpoM  ft 
training  up  a  nation  of  soldien,  it 
stifled  every  kindly  impulse^  every  sen- 
timent which  could  mitigata  or  rrfiM 
our  nature.  At  the  aaaa  time,  «« 
feel  that  the  whole  aoooont  of  th'i 
state  of  things,  involves  so  maaT  io- 
oondstendes— .inconsistencies  vW^ 
were  acknowledged  even  bv  Aristotle 
that  it  would  bo  idla,  with  the  w^<' 
risJs  which  have  come  down  to  ui»  ^^ 
attempt  to  sol? e  thenib  or  to  ^ecolst' 
further  on  them. 

The  public  revenue  of  Athens  vi* 
supplied  from  many  souroea.    In  Ux 
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first  place,  taxation  both  direct  and 
indirect.  Under  the  head  of  direct 
taxation  were  the  Liturgies — an  assess- 
ment to  which  all  citizens  whose  pro- 
perty exceeded  three  talents,  or  £785, 
wi|8  liable.  These  were  imposed  to 
support  certain  religions  rites,  or 
popular  amusements.  Thus  the  cho- 
rus of  the  theatre  is  supposed  to  have 
been  furnished  by  the  Liturgy  of  some 
particalar  district.  There  was  also  the 
Trierarchies,  or  charge  for  furnish- 
ing vessels  of  war,  on  all  citizens  of  a 
certain  standing  ;  and  eventually  a 
general  property  tax.  There  were 
also  regular  customs'  duties.  Beside 
these,  there  was  the  revenue  issuing 
out  of  the  public  domains,  and  from 
the  silver  mmes  of  Laurium — ^the  lat- 
ter about  jedOOO  a-year.  They  had 
also  a  portion  of  the  Synteleia,  which 
Athens  applied  to  her  own  use  out 
of  the  public  treasury  of  the  allies ; 
amounting,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  to 
600  talents,  and  of  Alcibiades  to  1300 
talents;  and  which  although  at  first 
most  wrongfully  so  appropriated,  was 
jet  subsequently  commuted  into  a  re- 
g^ar  ad  valorem  duty  of  fiye  per 
cent,  upon  all  exports  and  imports 
of  the  territory  of  the  allies.  So 
much  for  the  revenue  of  Athens.  Of 
ber  disbursements,  the  strangest  item 
is  the  i^e^  to  the  jurors ;-  a  custom 
introduced,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  to- 
wards the  decline  of  her  greatness. 
Athens  claimed  jurisdiction  over  all 
the  allies,  and  insisted  on  all  their  suits 
beinff  tried  before  her  tribunals.  The 
number  of  causes  was  so  great,  and 
the  attendance  of  jurors  so  numerous, 
that  nearly  one-third  of  the  citizens 
sat  every  day,  all  of  whom  were  paid 
out  of  the  treasury  for  their  atten- 
dance. There  was  besides-  a  poor-law, 
donations  of  corn,  the  Theoricon,  and 
the  cost  of  public  ceremonies,  public 
prosecutions,  public  edifices,  &o. 

The  decline  of  Athenian  commerce 
Mr.  M^Cnllagh  traces  most  satisfac- 
torily to  the  loss  of  that  self-relying 
industry,  of  that  indomitable  energy 
to  which  he  ascribed  its  growth.  The 
seyeral  public  disbursements  gave  them 
sufficient  for  their  support ;  their  po- 
litical and  judicial  functions  supplied 
them  with  occupation ;  the  excitement 
and  distraction  of  these  pursuits  dis- 
posed them  but  little  for  toilsome  in- 
dustry. The  mass  of  the  community 
became  unproductive;  taxes  accumula- 


ted ;  the  capital  of  the  country  stole 
away  to  other  quarters,  or  was  con- 
sumed unproductively,  and  Byzantium 
and  other  ports  rose  in  importance. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  any 
sketch  of  the  second  part  of  our  au- 
thor's work— the  Industrial  History 
of  the  Dutch.  Commencing  with  the 
Hollanders,  when  yet  b^ing  the 
napaes  of  Batavi  and  allies  of  the 
Romans,  he  gives  a  complete  and 
perfect  history  of  their  trade,  fish- 
eries, manufactures,  and  that  of  the 
countries  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected, as  well  as  their  commercial 
relations,  and  religious  and  political 
struggles,  so  far  as  they  illustrate,  alter, 
or  develope  their  industrial  character, 
down  to  the  present  day.  Any  such 
cursory  view  as  we  could  give  of  a  sub- 
ject so  extensive  as  this,  could  only 
comprise  those  leading  features  which 
are  familiar  to  all  our  readers,  and 
would  be  therefore  needless. 

There  are,  however,  some  most 
valuable  lessons  to  be  derived  from 
these  hbtories,  which  we  must  not 
overlook.  First,  then,  and  before  all 
other  things,  we  learn  from  the  his- 
tory of  Athens  and  of  Holland,  the 
utter  unimportance  of  natural  advan- 
tages for  national  greatness.  Neither 
Attica  nor  Holland  could  boast  of 
extent  of  territory,  of  fertility  of  soil, 
nor  of  any  other  natural  source  of 
revenue.  The  soil  of  Attica,  where 
it  was  not  so  rocky  as  to  be  entirely 
barren,  was  swampy  or  light,  ill-suited 
to  any  produce  but  the  olive  or  the 
grape.  The  bare  mention  of  the  na" 
ttaral  advantages  of  Holland  creates 
a  smile,  so  ludicrously  is  it  deficient 
in  this  respect.  A  commercial  coun- 
try without  a  single  commodious  ha- 
ven; an  agricultural  country  which 
has  flourished  for  centuries  many 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
their  vessels  riding  at  anchor  above 
their  house-tops,  watching  with  never- 
ceasing  soUoitude,  and  repairing  with 
never-ending  toil  those  dykes  on  the 
protection  of  which  their  very  exist- 
ence depends.  Their  great  cities  rest- 
ing on  artificial  foundations,  their  ca* 
nals  having  an  artificial  system  of  cir- 
culation kept  up  by  a  never-ending 
system  of  pumping  out  the  water ;  a 
country  which  has  been  described  by 
the  author  of  Hudibras  as 

**  A  land  that  ridei  at  anchort  and  it  moor'd, 
Where  men  don't  Uto  tmt  go  aboard.** 
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*'  If  my  fact  ia  bistory  seems  dear/* 
says  Mr.  M*CaUa^h,  '*  it  is  this,  that 
of  the  raw  materials  needAil  for  ship- 
ping or  their  manufactures,  their  coun- 
try produced  not  one.  '  Our  country,* 
says  De  Witt,  'yields  almost  nothing 
out  of  its  own  bowels.*  It  supplied  them 
with  neither  timber,  hemp,  nor  tar, 
nor  as  much  iron  as  would  have  ^nade 
their  fishing -hooks :  their  flax  and  wool 
of  native  growth  would  not  have  suf- 
ficed to  clothe  one  in  every  household, 
and  silk  they  had  none.  Above  all, 
they  iiever,  at  any  time  within  the  last 
fire  centuries,  possessed  of  home-growth 
8u£ficlent  food  for  one  half  the  entire 
population.*' 

And  yet  hMr  the  deeorlptton  of  the 
eminenoe  they  attained  to— 

<'  From  the  barrelling  of  herrings  and 
gathering  of  the  seabinis*  efgs,  to  the 
polishing  of  diamonds  and  the  fabrica- 
tion of  optieal  instruments,  there  was 
no  branch  of  Industry  or  art  that  was 
left  untried  or  unpractised  in  that  inde- 
fatigable land.  6ther  nations  could  do 
some  things  better,  but  none,  in  the  se- 
venteenth oenturv,  could  do  so  many 
things  well.  Other  realms  contained 
more  arable  land  and  more  numerous  in- 
habitants; but  'the  great  Pensionary* 
could  truly  boast  that  '  no  country  un- 
der heaven  of  such  limited  dimensions 
sustained  so  many  workmen  and  artifi- 
cers of  different  callings.'  Of  the 
S,400,000  persons  who  were  supposed  to 
constitute,  in  1650,  the  total  population, 
De  Witt  calculated  that  650,000  lived  by 
the  manufacture  of  commodities  intend- 
ed for  exportation,  and  as  many  more 
by  the  pursuit  of  those  employments 
wnich  mmistered  to  domestic  wants,  In- 
eluding  all  manner  of  handicraft  trades 
tnd  whatever  else  contributed  to  the 

Sleasure,  ease,  or  comfort  of  such  m 
welt  at  home;  450,000,  he  supposed, 
lived  by  the  sea-fisheries  and  the  sub- 
ordinate callings  dependent  thereon  i 
250,000  by  navigation  or  the  sailmg  for 
freiffht  or  trade,  and  the  occupations  im- 
mediately connected  therewith ;  200,000 
by  agriculture,  and  the  like  number  by 
public  emplovments,  civil  or  military,  by 
the  rent  t>f  land  or  money  at  interest, 
and  by  the  tax  levied  to  support  tho 
poor." 

This  inferiority  of  mere  physical  to 
noral  advantagesy  b  a  truth  that  b  fre- 
qnent)^  foi^jfotten*  although  it  is  one 
which  It  is  impossible  to  dissent  from. 
It  will  be  admitted  at  oncci  when  wo 
recollect  how  small  a  portion  of  the 
valae  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  ar- 


ticles which  are  used  in  an  ndiwiMil 
stage  of  societyt  coosifts  of  the  firtM 
of  the  raw  material,  or  of  the  coM  of 
freight  or  earring* ;  and  we  en  reeol* 
lect  nothing  else  to  which  what  sn 
termed  natural  advantages  ooftdnesi. 
But  this  is  not  alL     The  pbywsalsA- 
vantages  of  a  coontr/y  how  great  sestw 
they  may  be»  ar«  to  a  mat  msMvt 
fixedy  and  incapable  of  pcogrewies ; 
the  moral  advantagoiv  on  the  echsr 
handy  admit  of  aa  unlimited  and  ess* 
stantlv  aooelerated  pffogpeasien;  tkw 
mere  habit  of  order  aDdofiadiistiyatfy 
indeed  be  conceived  lo  arriveatitshsi^ 
(although  we  have  nevor  yet  heard  of 
any  country  ia  wluch  aU  the  bhsbi- 
tants  were  productively  employed  who 
might  be  so  without  any  iatansrenss 
wiu  their  proper  loieww  and  o^oj- 
ment)  ;  but  the  skilU  the  iateifigm^ 
the  inventive  powera  of  n  naftafls  sp» 
pear  to  have  no  aseignabit  limits^  thi 
skill  and  disooveriaa  of  one  geoeratiea 
being  ever  the  etartiiig  point  fiw  thsi 
which  succeeds  it. 

Thus  it  ia  that  imuioi— iPH  i* 
machineryt  in  the  divinoo  of  laboer» 
and   in    the   variona   appliaaeas  of 
capital   in   aiding    productic^  wkj 
be  supposed  to  advaooe  perpetaallj* 
Suchy  tooy  is  the  opinioo  of  pne- 
tical  men.     Mr.   Dnnlopy  who  wss 
examined  before  th«   committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  oo  artisaat  9^ 
machinery  in  1824»  stated  thai  beeso- 
oeived  the  American  fiMtoriee  l»  bs 
about  thirty  years  behiwi  ihsss  of 
Glasgow  I  that  they  are  in  a  f«y 
progressive  state»  and  the  mei  vsry 
active  and  indnstriousv  hot  ho  vss 
of  opiniooy  that  even  if  Engfish  ■•- 
chinery  and  English  foremen  ««• 
exported  to  America*  that  hsibrs  ik 
Americans    were   taowht    to    work 
them»  we  would  be  ahead  oC  tki^ 
again    that  he  spoko  comparing  Scsl> 
land  with  England  t  the  Seeieh  be- 
Ran  the  businees  of  cotlun  epiiffinf 
later*  were  of  conree  bMad,  and  ||| 
the   witaees's    opinioa»   ever  weoU 
be  so.    There  ia   aa   ohrioos  ^^ 
fication   of  this   witaass's  efidta^^ 
which  may  as  woll  he  observed    tbb 
superiorit V  ia  cottoa  spiaaiw  to  vM 
Mr.  Dnnlop  refers,  we  win  ea|j  f** 
taia  so  long  as  th'is  shall  be  the»<* 
productive  chaanel  for  oar  iodo^ 
to  flow  in;  so  aoon   as  aaf  ^m 
profitable  employmeat  for  the  mfm 
and  energies  of  the  oooatiY  shitt  bt 
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diacowredy  cotton-spinning  will  de- 
cline here«  adfl  other  countries  will 

outstrip  ns  in  this  branch  of  industry 

but  the  change  will  be  beneficial  to 
us ;  our  cotton  will  come  cheaper  to 
us  then  than  at  present;  for  the 
same  qnantitj  of  labour  employed  in 
produemg  the. more  profitable  article^ 
will  obtain  in  exchange  for  such  pro- 
duct* a  greater  amount  of  cotton^ 
than  it  can  now  produce  by  direct 
manufacture ;  if  this  were  not  the 
case^  the  new  emplovment  would  not 
be  more  valuable  than  the  cotton- 
spinniogy  which  we  have  supposed  it 
to  be. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  give 
this  evidence  merely  as  being  the 
opmion  of  a  practical  and  intelligent 
witness  as  to  the  uninterrupted  8us« 
ceptibility  of  improvement  which  our 
manufactures  allow  of;  we  by  no 
means  give  it  as  supporting  the  views 
nudntained  by  the  witness,  and  fa- 
voured by  the  committee,  that  the 
exportation  of  macbinery,  that  is, 
of  machinery  adapted  to  that  par- 
ticular branch  of  trade  which  we 
sre  ourselves  carrying  on — can  pos- 
sibly be  innoxious.  So  far,  indeed, 
as  the  manufacture  of  machinery 
for  export  may  thus  become  a  new,  a 
separate,  and  independent  industrial 

{>ursuit,  the  evil  will  be  counterba- 
anced ;  but  further  than  this  the  rea* 
sontng  is  unsound.  There  is,  in  some 
respects^  so  very  close  an  analogy 
between  the  exportation  of  machi- 
nery and  that  of  artisans,  of  the 
effects  of  which  latter  the  volumes 
nowbelbre  us  afford  us  many  instances, 
that  it  may  be  well  to  consider  it  briefly. 
What,  then,  is  it  to  us  that  we  are 
aUe,  by  the  superiority  of  our  ma- 
chinery, to  produce  a  greater  amount 
of  cotton,  or  of  any  other  fabric,  than 
our  rivals  with  the  same  amount  of 
labour.  Will  this  prevent  them  from 
competing  with  us  in  the  foreign  mar- 
ket? It  will,  ind^,  ensure  to  our 
workmen  thirty  shillings  per  week, 
while  theirs  can  earn  but  twenty; 
bat,  except  for  their  competition, 
would  not  our  workmen  be  earning 
forty  shillings?  If  we  have  had  the 
exclusive  supply  of  the  great  markets 
of  the  world,  and  we  suddenly  enable 
another  country  by  furnishing  her  with 
machinery  to  come  into  competi- 
tion with  us,  to  increase'  the  supply 
in  the  common  market,  to  lower 
the  price,  and  to  receive  a  portion 


of  that  foreign  produce,  all  of  which 
had  previously  been  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  our  goods ;  can  it  be  af- 
firmed for  a  moment  that  we  would 
not  sustain  a  grievous  loss  by  such  a 
proceeding — a  loss  which  would  be 
measured  oy  the  decreased  amount  of 
foreign  produce  which  our  industry 
would  command. 

It  will  appear,  then,  at  once,  how 
far   the    exportation    of  machinery, 
founded   upon   the   impossibility   of 
other  countries  overtaking  us  in  pro- 
ductive power  if  we  once  have  had  the 
start  of  them,    holds  good.      This 
p^reater  productive  power  which,  hav- 
mg  onoe  obtained  in  the  manufacture 
of  any  article,  we  can  preserve,  so 
long  as  we  find  it  desirable,  will  pre- 
vent the  foreigner   from  competing 
with  us  in  tbe^me  market.     If,  for 
illustration  sake,  we  suppose  England 
to  manufacture  cotton  only,  and  Ger- 
many nothing  but  cutlery,  the  course 
of  commerce  between  the  two  coun- 
tries will  of  course  consist  of  the  ex- 
port of  cotton  to  Germany  and  of  cut- 
lery to  England ;  and  if  by  allowing 
the  export  of  our  cotton  machinery 
we  enable  them  to  produce  cotton,  we 
still  preserving,   however,   the    lead 
which  we  have  obtained  in  the  manu- 
facture of  this  article,  the  course  of 
commerce    between    these   two  cotm- 
tries  will  continue  the  same.     If,  with 
the  same  amount  of  labour  and  capital, 
England  is  now  able  to  make,  say,  four 
times  as  muqh  cotton,  and  twice  as  much 
cutlery  as  Germany,  cotton  will  still  be 
exported  exclusively  from  England  to 
Germany,  and  cutlery  exclusively  from 
Germany  to  Eneland.  England  will  get 
more  cutlery  and  Germany  more  cotton 
by  exchange  than  if  each  were  to  manu- 
facture for  themselves.     But  what  if 
Germany  is  desirous  to  trade  with 
some  third  country,  wherein  her  cut- 
lery would  be  in  small  request,  but 
the  demand  for  cotton  considerable 
(it  will  be  recollected  that  the  case 
we  assume  is  merely  as  an  illustra- 
tion), will    she   not  then  encounter 
us  as  a  rival  in  that  market  into  which 
we  have  thus  enabled  her  to  come.    If 
she  is    determined    to    carry  on  the 
trade  with  such  country,  she  can  only 
do  so  by  manufacturing  cotton  herself 
for  that  market,  or,  with  an  increased 
supply  of  cutlery,  purchasing  our  cot- 
ton to  send  there,  but  it  will  be  recol- 
lected that  the  demand  for  cutlet7  In 
England  is  limited  to  English  consump- 
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tion  aloi^,  so  that  if  she  adopts  this  lat- 
ter course^  she  will  so  glut  the  English 
market,  and  consequently  so  lower  the 
value  of  her  cutlery,  that  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  productiveness  of 
her  industry  in  cutlery  and  cotton* 
must  be  enormous  indeed*  if  it  be  not 
better  for  her  to  adopt  the  former 
course. 

It  would  lead  us  much  too  far  from 
our  main  purpose  to  point  out  another 
very  important  consequence  resulting 
from  the  exportation  of  machinery^ 
namely,  that  by  raning  the  general 
value  of  labour  in  the  country  into 
which  the  machinery  is  introduced, 
as  every  thing  which  increases  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  a  country  must  do* 
every  other  article  produced  in  that 
country  is  raised  in  price,  and  so  be- 
comes so  much  morediffioolt  of  aoqui* 
sition  to  us.  Whether  we  would  be 
benefited  or  injured  in  such  case, 
would  depend  altogether  upon  whether 
we  had  a  gpreater  demand  for  the  foreign 
article  into  the  manufacture  of  which 
the  machinery  had  been  introduced, 
or  for  the  other  products  of  such  ooun* 
try.  But  this  applies  to  the  exporta> 
tion  of  all  machinery;  the  case  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking  is  of  the  ex- 
portation of  such  machmery  only  as  wo 
ourselves  use  in  that  department  of  in* 
dustry  in  which  our  productiveness  is 
greatest. 

The  exportation  of  artisans  from 
Great  Britain  has  now  been  permitted 
for  upwards  of  twentyfive  years,  but 
the  exportation  of  machinery  is  still 
subject  to  restriction ;  in  the  year  1841 
the  last  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  which  investigated  thb  sub- 
ject, reported  in  favour  of  the  total 
and  immediate  abolition  of  all  restric- 
tion. We  do  not,  however*  find  that 
any  change  has  been  made  in  the  law 
in  consequence  of  their  report— the 
practice  was,  as  appeared  before  that 
Committee,  for  any  person  who  wished 
to  export  machinery,  to  apply  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  a  license  to  do  to. 
If  the  machinery  was  not  of  the  pro* 
hibited  class*  a  certificate  was  at  once 
given  by  the  Board  of  Trade*  on  which 
a  treasury  order  issued  on  the  pavment 
of  a  small  fee.  We  believe  tlus  to  be  the 
practice  still.  It  appeared  before  the 
committee  of  1841,  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  machinery  which  was  regarded 
as  prohibited*  was  most  eapricionsly 
classed*  bat  we  do  conoeiTe  that  tbia 


control,  if  it  could  be  ri^tly 
would  be  attended  with  adTanlage. 

We  would  not  advocate*  as  a  gcw- 
ral  rule,  a  restriction  on  the  exportir 
tion  of  machinery  ;  far  from  it.    We 
would  merely  loggest  that  there  ma; 
be    occasions  for  tho   exercise  oft 
sound  discretion*  in  ooDtroUing  or  dl* 
recting  it :  and  conceive  thai  the  dit- 
advantage  of  restriction  arises  not  fr^m 
its  direct  but  from  its  imlirsot  retolti: 
from  its  diminishing  indostrj  and  exer- 
tion by  checking  their  gresMt  ttiaB- 
lant,  competition :  and  Irom  its  iadncw 
ing  in  the  public  the  belief  that  they 
can  have  any  permanent  resources  to 
depend  npon,  but  their  own  encr]gy, 
industrv,  and  perseverance. 

We  have  said  that  there  were  cer- 
tain strong  analogies  between  tbe  ex- 
portation of  maiminery  and  the  trans- 
fer of  artisans  from  one  ooontry  U 
another.  Of  such  migration  and  their 
results,  we  have  numeroos  instanecs  is 
the  volumes  now  before  us.  The  en- 
couragement to  industrioos  foreigners 
to  setUe  among  them  was  from  the 
earliest  period*  one  of  the  most  proltik 
sources  of  Dutch  prosperity ;  tbos  we 
find— 

'<  The  CounU  of  Holland  not  only 
made  frequent  grants  of  protection  to 
foreign  traders  deeirous  of  setUJag  ia 
their  dominions,  bat  took  special  paiai 
to  induce  them  to  do  so,  *  eacoemgiaf 
and  invittnj^  them  to  come  and  trad* 
iVeely  in  their  dominions,  and  proa^iH 
them  all  manner  of  safety  apoa  payiac 
the  regolated  duties  and  costoaa.'  S« 
the  merchant  of  Westphalia,  Braadea- 
bnrg,  Portugal,  and  varioos  other  eooa- 
tries,  gladly  came  and  settled  ia  that 
wise  and  thriring  Und." 

^  And  again*  when  in  conaeqasace  of 
disturbances  which  had  broken  ont  in 
Bruffes*  Ghent*  and  in  Brabant*  m* 
vera!  of  the  fugitives  broqght  with 
them  to  other  places  but  cluefly  to 
Leyden*  the  skill  in  tbe  weaviqg  of 
cloth*  for  which  these  countries  had 
been  famed;  on  this  Mr.  M'Calliish 
observes^ 


"Although  the  woollen  maaafiMtan 
continued  to  exist  daring  the  nmsinrtw 
of  the  fourteenth  oentory  in  Flaadcn 
and  Brabant,  it  was  ao  lomrer  peeofisr* 
ly  there.  The  towns  of  Zealand  saJ 
Gaelderlaad  henceforth  share  largely  la 
Its  advantages.    Sardam  and  Leydrs, 
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Bredft  and  Bergen-op-Zoom,  begin  to 
be  reckoned  among  its  established  seats, 
as  well  as  Malines,  Bruges,  and  Lou- 
vain  ;  and  we  find  them  named  together 
in  the  English  regulations  of  the  period 
regarding  the  export  of  wool.  But  the 
injury  sw-inflicted  on  the  Belgian  trade 
seems  never  to  have  been  wholly  re- 
paired ;  and  a  sense  of  this  may  perhaps 
nave  oontribated  to  foment  the  jealousy 
that  is  betrayed  in  the  oldest  chroniclers 
of  the  rWal  nations." 

Agaiiiy  when  in  consequence  of  Al- 
va's atrociUesj  lOOjOOO  men  left  their 
country— 

"  Oatlawrv  and  confiscation  followed 
as  matters  of  course,  and  the  loss  and 
injury  done  to  trade  was  aggravated  by 
the  elhigratlon  of  the  most  skilful  arti- 
sans of  every  kind,  more  especially  those 
engaged  in  the  woollen  manufacture. 
Some  of  these  found  refuse  in  England ; 
and  the  industry  of  Norwich,  Sandwich, 
Maidstone,  Colchester,  and  Southamp- 
ton«  received  a  valuable  stimulus  from 
the  Dutch  and  Belgian  exiles." 

Andagaioj 

*'  Great  nnmbers  of  the  Flemish  Pro- 
testants, as  has  been  already  observed, 
took  refuge  after  the  war  in  Holland ; 
and  imder  the  name  of  Walloons,  they 
were  for  several  generations  distinguish- 
ed for  their  persevering  and  tasteful  in- 
dustry. To  these  the  Dutch  were  pro- 
bably indebted  for  the  repute  they  gain- 
ed in  various  additional  branches  of  ma- 
nufmctnres,  such  as  lace  and  ribands,  of 
whieh  no  particular  mention  is  made 
prior  to  the  seventeenth  century;  and 
their  tolerance  and  hospitality  to  the 
long-persecuted  Jews  were  now  destined 
to  have  their  full  reward.  To  these  the 
Netherhmders  had  long  been  indebted  for 
that  superior  skill  in  dyeing  which  sus- 
tained their  earlv  reputation  for  beiog 
able  to  endue  faorics  both  of  silk  and 
wool  with  fast  colours.  While  chemical 
knowledge  was  denounced  as  little  short 
of  impiety,  the  children  of  the  East  were 
left  free  to  experimentalise  without  per- 
sonal molestation,  and  to  improve  and 
extend  their  practical  research;  and 
wlule  the  cabinets  of  kings  and  emperors 
were  sore  troubled  by  reason  of  *  devil's 
dyes  and  deceitful  logwood,'  theur  sub- 
jects were  sendine  their  white  cloths  to 
the  Dutch  to  be  dyed,  for  among  them 
trade  and  science,  industry  and  skill, 
were  free." 

It  appears  then^  that  the  effect  of 
the  enugratton  of  the  industrious  class- 


es on  a  limited  scale,  in  so  far  as  they 
introduce  the  peculiar  manufacture  in 
which  their  own  country  excelled,  is 
analogous  to  the  exportation  of  that 
machinery  which  we  employ  in  our 
most  productive  branches  of  industry. 
But  the  labouring  classes  further  bring 
along  with  them  general  habits  of  thrift 
and  industry  which  may  be  and  will  be 
directed  towards  the  producing  of  such 
articles  as  the  country  in  which  they 
have  settled  has  natural  facilities 
for«  and  which  will  also  diffuse  itself 
through  the  land  to  which  they  have 
come,  and  increase  the  general  produc- 
tiveness of  the  industry  of  that  people ; 
the  analogy  between  this  effect  and 
that  of  the  exportation  of  machinery 
generally,  to  which  we  have  adverted 
is  obvious.  The  emigration  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes  on  a  large  scale  is 
ruin. 

The  infinite  superiority  which  a  na* 
tion  thus  enjoys, whichy  no  matter  how 
destitute  of  the  material  sources  of 
wealthy  is  yet  rich  in  the  industry, 
morality,  and  intelligence  of  its  people, 
over  one  which,  however  abounding  in 
physicalfis  yet  deficient  in  moral  resour- 
ces, must  now  be  apparent — ^the  lesson 
is  imprinted  on  every  page  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  two  great  commercialnations 
of  ancient  and  of  modem  days,  Athens 
and  Holland.  For  this  reason,  then 
we  must  altogether  protest  a^inst  the 
doctrine  laid  down  by  Dr.  Buckland 
in  the  following  extract  from  a  paper 
read  by  him  before  the  Geographical 
Society,  in  1841 : — ^^^  As  no  more  coal 
is  in  progress  of  formation,  and  our 
national  prosperity  mtut  inevitably  ter» 
minaie  mth  the  exhaustion  of  these  pre* 
cious  stores  of  mineral  fuel  which  form 
the  foundation  of  our  greatest  manufaC" 
turing  and  commercial  establishments, 
I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  entreat  the 
attention  of  the  lesislatnre  to  two  prac- 
tices." And  he  tnen  goes  on  to  spealc 
of  the  custom  of  screening  and  burn- 
ing the  small  coal  at  the  pit's  mouthy 
at  Newcastle,  being  one-third  of  the 
whole  produce,  which  he  says,  is  done 
in  order  to  sell  the  remaining  two« 
thirds  at  a  greater  price;  and  secondly, 
to  the  exportation  of  coals,  upwards  of 
a  million  and  a-half  tons  havingbeen  ex- 
ported in  1840. 

Now,  we  know  and  are  convinced^ 
that  the  true  causes  of  England's  re- 
nown is  the  bardy^  the  industrious,  the 
self-relying  spirit  of  her  people.     We 
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feelf  and  the  hutoriea  now  before  as 
warrant  our  belieff  that  on  thia  foun* 
dation  it  is  mach  more  sobstanttall^y 
it  is  far  more  enduringly  based  tban 
on  any  ancb  foundation  as  Dr.  Back- 
land  would  assign  to  it ;  and  if  further 
confirmation  were  needed,  surely  it  is 
but  too  abundantly  supplied  by  the  his* 
tory  of  our  own  people-<-rich  in  erery- 
thing  but  those  industrious  energies, 
without  which  all  the  rest  are  v2ne- 
less.  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  Mr.  M'Cul- 
lagh  were  sketching  a  soene  which 
is  daily  presented  to  us  in  our  corpora- 
tionSf  our  Conciliation-ballsy  and  our 
thousand  political  meetii^fs,  and  not 
one  of  a  nation  many  centuries  gone  by« 
when  he  thus  describes  Athens  in  her 
decline  i — 

*'  Ko  man  any  longer  yentured  to  look 
the  arrogant  aad  indolent  assembly  in 
the  face,  and  tell  it  the  wholesome,  out 
insufferable  truth,  that,  in  its  deformed 
eonstitution,  its  all-absorbinff  usurpa- 
tion of  functions  it  was  utterly  unfit  to 
fill-.-in  its  incessant  meetings— -rash, 
▼iolent,  and  inconsistent  Totings — hol- 
low sentimentalities  of  patriotism,  and 
interminable  thirst  for  rhetorical  display, 
lay  the  real  obstacles  to  any  thineuke a 
true  and  thorough  reformation.  To  the 
last  Athens  olung  to  the  hope  of  empire, 
and  with  its  latest  breath  the  assembly 
▼owed  that  it  should  be  maintaineo. 
But  ideas  of  exaction  and  domination 
had  idled  the  Athenian  heart,  so  that  it 
eould  not  bear  the  thought  of  retuminr 
to  the  ancient  ways  of  industry  and  sdN 
sustenance.** 

Another  highlvTaluablelesson  which 
is  Uught  us  by  Mr.  M'Cullagb*s  book 
is  the  necessity  for  perfeet  fVeedom  of 
trade,  in  order  to  ensure  commercial 
prosperity.  We  had.  In  our  April 
numoer,  occasion  to  notice  some  im« 
portant  exceptions  to  this  principle; 
nut  the  ffwneral  rule  admits  of  no  ques- 
tion— of  course  we  speak  of  free  trade 
merely  In  a  commercial  sense.  Theffreat, 
we  may  without  profanation  say  the  sa- 
cred, cause  of  protection  to  agriculture 
rests,  or  did  rest,  upon  a  totafir  distinct 
basis.  It  inToWes  considerations  of  a 
Social  and  political  character,  to  which 
all  economical  considerations  must  be 
but  subsidiary.  The  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  Ireland  form,  we  fear,  a 
striking  exception  in  an  economical 
sense;  but  as,  in  the  publication  to 
which  we  hare  referrea,  we  had  oc- 
casion to  notice  these  considerations, 
ft  would  be  out  of  place  to  repeat 


them  here ;  and  the  gtnaral  polirt 
of  freedom  of  trade,  in  an  iadastn*; 
sense,  is  so  generally  adnovledv- 
ed,  that  we  may  proc—d  sow  to  iW 
other  publication,  whieh  we  ^n  al- 
readj  mtrodueed  to  our  readva. 

Mr.  Stirling's  hook  b,  as  we  ksft 
already  intimated,  one  pordy  thsomi- 
cal.  His  premises  are  not  deriyedfrota 
the  particular  phenomena  presaated  br 
any  giyen  oountrj,  but  are  the  gtasn! 
propoeitions  which  moat  wrtten  is 
these  sul^eots  haye  concomd  a  kj. 
ing  down  as  the  basb  of  tMr  rsawn 
ings,  and  which,  irith  one  esBsptkatii 
which  we  shall  presently  advertt  per- 
take  so  muoh  of  the  nature  nftfuiani 
that  we  need  not  here  dwell  vpon  tiM^ 
If  this  description  of  writing  hae  its  ai* 
vantages,  it  is  also  exposed  Co  peeuiisr 
defects.  It  redueee  the  snkjeec  oa 
which  it  treats  to  n  degree  of  aece- 
racy,  certainty,  and  simplicity,  wkirh 
few  writers  can  attain  to  who  emlur- 
rass  their  reasonings  with  the  ooopltx« 
interwoyen,  and  mutually  dependtm 
phenomena  of  existing  society;  but  it 
IS  liable  to  this  defmst,  that  an  enor 
once  adopted  must  pervade  the  whole ; 
and  in  toe  very  d^^ree  in  which  it  i» 
clear  in  its  propositioss,  and  matnSM 
in  its  infisrencee — that  is,  in  proper  tiee 
to  the  excellence  in  its  stylo— ki  tht 
same  degree,  if  an  error  has  tnsiavitcd 
itself  in  the  commencement^  mast  tlw 
whole  be  valueless.  We  fear  tkst 
something  like  thb  is  the  oonditiaB  ef 
Mr.  surfing's  book. 

We  do  not  mean  to  any  that  ikere 
are  not  many  soand  obeamtiens,  ««U 
and  forcibly  ezpreased,  upon  theyarioes 
topics  of  currency,  fbreiffn  exehawr» 
ftc, ;  but  we  are  bouncT  to  say  thu 
with  one  solitary  exception— that  rela- 
ting to  the  price  of  bullion— we  fi&4 
notnmg  In  Mr.  Stirling's  book  upon 
these  subjects  which  is  not  to  be  Mt 
in  the  writings  of  Huskisson,  Thara- 
ton,  Blake,  Loyd,  and  in  short,  ever;  oas 
who  has  written  of  late  years  epea 
commercial  subieots.  Even  his  errofi 
are  not  origioaf,  although  we  ars  eoa* 
vinced  they  are  his  own :  his  tbtory 
of  profits,  for  example,  ooinddcs  in  th« 
main  with  that  put  forward  by  Mr. 
M'Cullocb ;  and  althoc^  Mr.  Stir- 
ling deserves  credit  for  the  cisar- 
ness  with  which  he  haa  expresaed  kia^ 
self,  (no  common  quality  in  vri- 
tings  upon  political  economy),  we  nt 
fear  that  too  principal  utility  of  his 
book  win  be  that  of  Nelson's  yess<Ii. 
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wUcli  went  aground  Wore  Cop«nha« 
geo — it  will  caution  thoie  who  come 
aiker  him  against  the  treach^ous 
aboala  on  whidb  he  stmck. 

The  diffoieneM  of  Mr.  Stirling^a 
atjle  makes  it*  impossible,  vithin  our 
limjt%  to  oonvej  his  leading  principles 
br  extracts  from  his  work ;  we  musty 
therefbrety  put  them  in  our  own  Ian* 
gus^l  by  this  means  too  we  shall 
AToid  embarrassing  oar  readers  with 
some  fobsidiarj  errors  (if  we  may  so 
oall  them)  wmch  are  constantlj  re* 
o^rriqgy  oonnected  indeed  with  the 
mAin  natures  of  the  boolcy  but  much 
in  the  same  degree  that  the  intrigues 
of  the  diaroheraaaid  are  with  the  loves 
of  her  mistresi^  in  a  modem  comedy^ 
leaving  the  prominent  features  sum- 
deatly  independent  for  separate  inves* 

It  is  in  connexion  wfth  hb  views  on 
profits  that  Mr*  Stkling's  opinions  on 
the  two  other  great  branches  of  reve- 
nua— rent  and  wages— chiefly  develope 
tfaemselres.  Mr.  Stirling,  then,  con- 
ceives  that  there  ''must  be  in  some 
department*  of  production  a  natural 
rate  of  profits,  sei£>regulated,  and  not 
snl^ect  to  be  derated  or  depressed 
artificially  or  arbitrarily;"  that  but  for 
the  existence  of  such  a  department  of 
industry  and  production,  profits  in  a 
country  would  fall  to  the  lowest  point 
companble  with  replacing  the  existing 
stock,  and  that  such  a  natural  rate  is  to 
he  dlsoe?ered  in  that  department  of 
production  firom  which  the  food  of  the 
great  body  pf  the  people  Ib  derived  | 
that  pn^ts  are  the  difflarence  between 
the  outgoings  of  the  capitalist  and  his 
returns,,  these  outgoings  being  almost 
wholly  in  wages*  and  that  whatever 
affects  the  rate  of  wages,  must  affect 
the  rate  of  profiti*i.*that  the  rate  of 
wages  is  always  determined  by  the  pro? 
portion  between  the  supply  and  the  de- 
mand for  labourers ;  whatsoever,  then, 
alters  this  supply,  while  the  demand 
remaina  constant,  will  alter  the  rate  of 
wages.— p.  69. 

Mr,  Stirling,  then,  supposes  that  this 
supply  of  labour  must  continue  to  in- 
crease, and  to  force  inferior  soils  into 
cuItivation,in  order  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  food ;— i>p.  209,210— 
and  he  then,  with  strange  inconsistency! 
forgetting  his  original  propositions, 
as  to  the  rate  of  profits  and  the  rate 
of  wagesi  conceives  that  the  whole 
of  the  loss  occasioned  bjr  the  dimi- 


nished return  which  is  Yielded  by 
the  inferior  soil,  must  fall  upon  the 
farmers' profits, — ^p.  212 — consequent- 
ly, that  it  is  the  recourse  to  inferior 
soils  which  is  the  cause  of  the  fall  of 
profits. 

We  assure  our  readers  that  we  vfe 
not  about  to  inflict  on  them  a  treatise 
on  political  economy,  embracing,  as 
an  examination  of  other  propositions 
would  do,  a  great  portion  of  the  ele- 
mentar;^  part  of  that  science.  But  we 
are  anxious  to  direct  their  attention  to 
that  which  forms  the  groundwork  of 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Stirling's  reasoning, 
and  which  cert^nly  is  the  most  in^ 
portant  problem  connected  with  our 
social  condition ;  not  that  we  c^n  at 
present  attempt  to  do  much  more  tbaii 
advert  to  it-^we  allude  to  the  propor- 
tion between  the  supply  of  food  and 
population.  Mr,  Stirling  is,  however* 
as  we  have  intimated,  very  inoonsist^pt 
on  this  head.  The  true  basis  of  his 
theory  is,  that  th^  people  must  m- 
crease,  and  that  thev  must  always  obtain 
the  same  amount  of  food;  but  the  propo- 
sition which  in  different  forms  we  find 
most  frequently  recurring  throughout 
his  book  is  tms,  *'that  the  supi^y  of 
labour  mU  keep  on  a  level  with  me  swom 
ply  of  food,  is  as  certun  as  any  law  m 
physics'* — the  former  assumes  that 
fbod  will  folbw  population,  and  that  po- 
pulation must  expand  itself;  the  latter 
that  population  will  follow  subsistence, 
or  at  least  that  they  will  be  regulated 
one  by  the  other,  and  that  when  pro- 
visions are  scarce,  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation will  be  retarded.  Now,  this  pro- 
position, which  would  be  necessarily 
true  of  any  country  where  each  indivi- 
dual had  exactly  enough  to  support  his 
existence,  and  nothing  more,  but  could 
not  possibljr  apply  to  any  civilized  na- 
tion ;  nor  indeed  can  we  call  to  mind 
any  people,  however  barbarous^  whg 
had  not  something  to  share  for  their 
rude  hospitalitv. 

But  Mr.  Stirling  Is  deeply  imbued  with 
Mr.  Maithus'  famous  doctrine.  With 
this  doctrine  we  presume  that  all  our 
readers  are  now  familiar.  Mr,  Maithus 
held  th^t  the  human  race  were  suscep- 
tible of  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio ; 
while  the  supply  of  U)od  could  only  be 
increased  bv  simple  addition,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  tendency  of  popula- 
tion, if  not  repressed  by  pruaence  in  con- 
traoting  marriages,  must  be  to  outstrip 
the  means  of  subsiAtence.  Mr.  Maithus' 
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opinions  hafe  exercised  considerable 
and  increasing  influence  from  the  day 
he  wrote  up  to  the  present  time.  They 
were  adopted  by  Mr.  Senior^  and  Mr. 
Twissi  the  present  professor  at  Oxford, 
has  followed  his  exaniple»and  they  have 
given  a  decided  direction  to  the  cur- 
rent of  public  opinion  on  this  subject* 
Bfr.  Sadlers*  theory,  supported  aa 
it  is  by  that  which  is  in  this  case 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  evidence, 
because  the  most  difficult  to  obtain 
accurately  —  statistical  information  — > 
never  received  anv  general  reception* 
notwithstandinff  the  worth  and  the  abi- 
lities of  its  author.  His  opinion  was, 
that  the  increase  of  the  huntan  race  was 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  density. 
This  doctrine  was  too  completely  at 
variance  with  the  obvious  state  of  things 
<-4f  it  were  true,  the  human  race  never 
could  have  spread  from  their  first  lo- 
cation, for  as  they  grew  more  nu- 
merous, their  rate  of  increase  would 
have  abated.  For  our  part,  we  have 
great  reliance  on  every  hint  that  falli 
from  Adam  Smith,  and  we  conceive 
that  there  is  an  observation  of  bis 
which  supplies  a  very  important  quali- 
fication to  Mr.  Malthus'  theory,  and 
which,  as  it  occurs  to  us,  is  not  gene- 
rally borne  in  mind.    He  says^- 

"  Poverty,  though  it  no  doubt  dis- 
courages, does  not  always  prevent  mar- 
riage. It  8€€mM  even,  io  befavoumbU  to 
generation,  A  half-starved  Highland  wo- 
man frequently  bears  more  than  twenty 
children ;  while  a  oampered,  fine  lady  is 
often  incapable  or  bearing  any,  and  b 

generally  exhausted  by  two  or  three, 
barrenness,  so  frequent  among  women 
of  fashion,  is  very  rare  amongst  those 
of  inferior  itation.** 

A  modern  author*  has  written  a 
book  in  development  of  this  sugges- 
tion. Now,  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
this  proposition,  <'  that  poverty  is  fa- 
vourable to  generation,*'  ii  one  which 
ii  in  entire  accordance  with  general 
observation,  and  we  will  add  (upon 
physioloffical  principles)  with  thestrong 
probabilities  of  the  case. 

If  we  take  any  of  the  wealtbv  blaasea 
of  society — the  peerage,  the  barooet- 
age,  the  gentry,  we  find  a  constant 
tendencnr  to  decay — a  decay  w^h 
would  be  much  more  rapid  but  for 
the  frequent  importations  from  a  low- 


er class,  which  is  itself  again  snppBed 
from  a  class  beneath  it,  and  thtt 
again  from  one  of  inferior  niik,  lai 
so  on  through  the  several  mdstioBs. 
until  we  reach  at  last  that  (»ss,  wbeh 
alone  exhibits  conatantly  iacrtant^ 
numbers,  those,  namely,  urn  vhon 
the  pressure  of  poverty  bu  fiDa. 
In  the  volumes  now  before  o^  «§ 
have  a  further  and  a  reottiUUt 
confirmation  of  this  tmth. 

In  Athens  and  in  S|iarta  thelsbov- 
ing  classes  were  slaves  ;  but  in  Atkcu 
they  were  well  treated— laws  virt 
passed  to  ensure  their  oomlbrt,  their 
protection,  and  sufBcient  munttnsDoe ; 
they  were  well  off,  and  we  hear  aotluQ^ 
of  an  inconvenient  increase  of  their 
numbers ;  whereas  in  Sparta,  whw  t^ 
condition  of  the  slarea  was  so  sbjeet 
that  to  the  pr^nt  day  the  name  htluc 
is  proverbial  for  everything  that  is  de- 
pressed, we  find  the  slaves  incrtssiY 
so  rapidly  as  to  create  constaat  en- 
barrassment,  and  excite  the  eooitaat 
apprehension  of  their  tyrants,  so  modi 
so  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  atr^ 
cious  citttom  of  the  Grvpteis,  ai  it 
is  generally  believed  to  have  existed, 
when  armed  Spartan  yoaths  vssd  to 
murder  the  defenceless'helots  by  thee* 
sands.  We  learn  from  CliBtoo  thst 
the  Athenian  slaves,  compared  witli 
the  freemen,  were  as  three  to  eoe,  sad 
the  Spartan  as  five  to  one.  And  vsj 
it  not  have  been  merdy  in  ao- 
oordance  with  this  principle  tbsi* 
although  the  diildren  of  Israel  hid 
task-masters  set  over  themt  to  c^^ 
tiiem  with  burdens,  *<that  the  son 
the^  afflicted  them,  the  more  they  msl- 
tiphed  and  grew.** 

From  this  principle^  theo»  of  Adsa 
Smith's,  «« that  poverty  is  frvoora^^ 
to  generaUoo,  and  WMlth  the  oppo- 
site,** we  derive  this  very  imporuot 
qualification  of  Mr.  MalUiiis*  tfaeorv, 
namely,  that  with  every  Inerssst  of 
the  wealth  and  general  eonforts  uf 
the  people,  the  tendency  to  an  iacrrue 
of  numbers  is  diaiinished,  the  nccassitj 
for  the  preventive  ohedi,  of  abstiBcM* 
from  marriage,  beoomes  less  vfg«et  '^ 
such  cases — the  temiemdei  in  thentfck 
of  population  and  sabsistenee^  si  U»^ 
down  by  Bfr.  Malthas,  may  bt  r^ 
oeived  or  questioned  as  a  nsttcr  of 
speculation ;  bat  their  pracffesf  ope- 
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ratioQ  nnti   be   almost   indefinitely 
poitponedi 

Bot  ve  n^  be  u1ied»  then*  it  there 
ao  eooaeiioQ  of  eoy  Icind,  althoiu^b 
tl  iMj  not  bo  tbat  pointed  out  by  lor. 
5tir&ig»  between  ageneral  lUl  of  pro^ 
fill  in  a  ooontrj»  and  a  resort  to  in* 
ftnoT  soils.  We  answer,  none  what- 
fT«r»  bejood  what  exists  in  any  other 
^cpirtaent  of  prodnction.  If  the 
inrrssripy  caoital  of  a  conntry  is 
oUi^sdv  in  oroer  to  find  emplorment* 
to  rtsort  to  a  soil  which  will  only 
vidd  M)  qoarters  of  oorn,  to  an  out- 
liT  wbidi  fomerly,  on  a  better  soil, 
broq|[bt  in  a  return  of  100  quarters, 
iroits  win  have  &Uen ;  if,  on  the  other 
ModL  the  increasing  population  of  the 
tnmtrjB  struggling  to  be  employed, 
m  obliged  to  resort  to  such  inferior 
•oiU  weges  will  decline,  and  profits 
roBsin  ilationiry.  Practically  both 
cspital  and  labour  must  increase  be- 
fore inferior  soils  can  be  cnltiTated. 
iBCTMttQg  labour  could  not  cnltiTate 
the  land  without  capital  to  it  put  in  mo- 


tion ;  still  less  could  capital  without 
labour:  and  whether  in  such  case, 
profits  rise  or  fall,  will  depend  on  the 
relatiTo  rate  of  the  advance  of  capital 
with  that  of  labour. 

We  must  now  conclude;  but  before 
doing  so,  we  cannot  but  express  our 
great  gratification  that  upon  thh  the 
first  occasion  of  our  encountering  Mr* 
M^CuUagh  in  his  literary  career,  he 
should  hafe  come  forward  with  such 
unequivocal  claims  on  our  favourable 
notice.  We  do  not  forget  that,  al« 
though  he  never  wrote  a  line  in  thb 
magazine,  that  yet  it  in  some  measure 
owes  its  origin  to  him.  We  trust 
that  he  will  soon  come  forward  with 
fresh  claims  upon  our  notice ;  as  his 
book,  although  entitled  "  The  Indus- 
trial History  of  Free  Nations,'*  em- 
braces merely  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
the  Dutch,  we  would  expect  that  he 
purposes  a  continuation  of  it.  We 
are  sure  that  when  he  does  so,  it  will 
be  no  less  creditable  to  himself  than 
generally  useful. 
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TKB  mteHT  HOR.  SU  HEVRY  POTf  HrflBft,  BABT^  O.C.1. 

India  has  long  been  one  of  our  grett  8cboo1s«  ae  well  for  •teteemaMUp  m  tot 
arms ;  and  it  is  often  obserTed  bow  very  large  a  proportaoii  of  ov 
public  men  she  trains  for  the  service  of  the  empire.  This  has  bees 
and  doubtless  with  mach  reason^  to  the  experience  and  habits  of  self 
acquired  by  an  early  acquaintance  with  aflwrs  of  vast  importaBce;  but  vt 
disposed  to  see  a  still  more  efficient  cause  in  the  simnle  ibe^  that  aowhttt  b 
merit  more  singly  appreciated  than  fai  the  service  of  the  East  India  Coafuy. 
It  is  not  that  our  Asiatic  realm  is  an  Utopia  of  purity^  or  our  bone  govww- 
ment  a  model  of  corruptiooy  but  we  believe  that  the  need  of  real  talcntSi 
actual  acquirements^  is  more  directly  felt  in  India*  and  that  thus  the 
interests  of  its  polity  are  more  uniformly  looked  to*  than  the  fiunUy  eo 
iofis^  or  parliamentary  or  party  conuderations  which  have  so  mndi  laii 
in  the  mother  land.  One  of  the  many  point!  of  hiterest  in  tlie  eareer  of  the 
illustrious  subject  of  our  present  memoir  is,  that  he  owes  hb  advaneemeot 
wholly  to  himself.  Every  step  of  it  wasy  as  we  shall  see^  tmh  and  hardly 
earned.  He  has  never  been  one  of  those  who  have  done  a  fitUc  and  gaiaci 
much;  on  the  contrary,  his  latest,  most  brtDianti  and  thoroif^h^  sucettsftil 
service  remains  to  this  hour  acknowledged,  hot  as  w^  and  m»  we  are  aatisitA 
the  public  feel,  unrequited. 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  the  fifth  son  of  Eldred  Cnrwen  Pottinger*  was  bom  at 
his  father's  mansion.  Mount  Pottinger,  in  the  county  of  Down,  in  the  year  17H9^ 
and  is  descended  from  an  old  English  family,  the  Pottingers  of  Berkshir**  settM 
there  and  at  the  Hoo,  Herts,  since  the  Conquest.     Some  members  of  tfab  baaSkj 
represented  Reading  in  parliament  in  the  seventeenth  century.     Many  of  Sir 
Henry's  ancestors  were  distinguished  in  the  various  wars  of  England;  one  of 
them,  as  we  find,  at  so  remote  a  period  as  1471.     He  was  married  to  a  re> 
lative  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  commanded  a  chosen  body  of  horse  at  the  battle  of 
Barnet,  and  fell  close  to  bis  great  leader,  while  with  him  attemptiii^,  by  one  bold 
charge,  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The  elder  branch  of  thb  fiunily  moved 
to  Ireland  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  one  of  them,  Edward  *PottiMrf 
led  a  body  of  mercenaries  who  did  good  service  in  the  wars  of  the  north  of 
Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     HU  descendant,  Thomas  Pottinger, 
was  the  first  sovereign  of  Belfast,  named  in  a  grant  of  a  corporate  diarter 
to  that  town,  in  1661,  and  was  also  high  sheriff  of  hb  county  when  Wilfiaa 
the  Third  landed  in  Ireland,  when,  by  nis  activity  in  supplying  the  army  vith 
men,  money,  and  provisions,  he  materially  assbted  his  advanoe  to  the  Boyae. 
Edward,  the  sheriff's  brother,  had  the  honour  of  conveying  the  long  to  Ire> 
land,  but  sailing  the  day  after  be  had  landed  his  Mi^esty,  for  the  porpoee 
of  intercepting  certain  ships  which  were   coming  from  France  with  suppfics 
for  James,  he  was  lost,  with  all  his  crew.      This  Edward's  eldest  son  inter- 
married with  the  Lady  Mary  Dsnlop,  grand-danghter  of  the  Earl  of  Don- 
donald ;  and  the  eldest  son  of  tbetr  union,  Thomas  Potti^er,  became  the 
husband  of  Frances,  daughter  of  Eldred  CurweOf  Esq.  of  Workti^gloQ  Hall* 
Cumberland,  and  M.  P.  for  that  oounty.      The  first  child  of  that  niarri^ 
was  the  Eldred  Curwen  Pottinffer  already  named  as  tlie  father  of  Sir  Henry. 
It  may  be  thought  that  the  public  care  little  for  pedigree.     Thb,  however, 
b  not  the  case ;  we  all  feel  that  we  know   a  man  better  when  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  hb  family,  and  the  subject  b  not  without  some   interest  of  s 
psychological  description.     We  are  curious  to  see  how  &r  the  temperasBeol 
of  an  individual  is   influenced  by  hb  ancestry,  and,  though  far  Irom  bciBK 
materialbts,  we  may  add,  that  in  oonsequenoe  of  constitutional  peouliarilics* 
our  characters  are,  in  truth,  often  more   than  half-formed  before  we  are 
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br>ni.  Willi  tbu  mw  before  ut|  we  may  farther  obaerve*  that  the  mother 
a{  Sir  Uenrr  waa  nearly  related  to  that  knigbtlj  aoldier.  Sir  Robert  Rolle 
<«tUMBie»  well  known  for  hia  aervteet  in  the  East ;  and  haTiog  thosihown  that 
tKf  Mbjeet  of  oar  memoir  cornea  **  by,**  as  the  Gypsies  say,  **  the  four  sides**  of 
s  Wtf  e  and  rigorons  racor  we  close  the  topio  of  his  family  history. 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger  received  his  tarly  education  at  the  Bel&st  Academy, 
Um  eoodnetfd  by  ue  much-regarded  Dr*  Bruce  |  but  a  strong  predilection 
far  the  navy  led  to  hit  goiog  to  sea  while  yet  very  yono^,  and  m  1801«  he 
msdt  a  vorage  aa  n  midshipman.  In  1603,  he  went  to  India*  having,  through 
Urd  CasUersngh,  orocDred  an  ^pointment  in  the  naval  servioe  there.  On 
bi  smval»  eooM  mends  of  the  family  interfered,  and  prevented  his  join- 
lac  that  braoeh  of  the  service,  while  they  wrote  home  asking  h'la  friend 
Urd  Castlereaffh  to  make  him  out  a  cadetship.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was 
pbcfld  at  the  ooU^ge  then  existing  in  Bombay,  to  enable  the  military  servants 
U  the  company  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  eastern  languages,  and  there, 
b«  his  energy  and  application,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  (preat  attain- 
ctfiu  by  wntch  he  was  afterwards  distinguished.  He  made  such  marked 
uUSctfMT  that  bo  was  soon  selected  as  an  assistant  to  teach  the  other  cadets. 
n  1 80S,  his  appointment  arrived  from  England,  and  in  1808,  he  accompanied 
Mr.  Haokey  Smith,  brother  of  the  late  Sir  Lionel  Smith»  on  a  mission  to 
!^«a<k.  The  mission  effected  nothing  worthy  of  notice ;  but  the  talents  of 
Mr.  Pottinger,  and  his  great  intelli^nce  in  collecting  useful  informationt 
Attncted  moch  attention.  About  this  period,  the  government  of  India  be- 
'aos  much  alarmed  at  the  proepect  of  Napoleon's  invadins  India  through 
Pwws,  a  plan  which  he  was  long  known  to  have  entertained,  and  was  appa^ 
rniljf  then  about  to  put  into  execution.  His  ambassador  had  been  received 
«itk  £itingttisbed  attention  at  the  Persian  court,  and  his  emisaariea  were 
KtasDj  «Mod  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  localities.  To  meet  those 
aovtmsBtSy  Sir  Hartford  Jones  was  sent  from  England  as  ambassador  to 
Pvnis,  sad  Sir  John  Ifaloolm  was  deputed  as  envoy  there  from  the  govern- 
■m  of  India.  The  inatmctlons  with  which  the  latter  was  provided,  directed 
^  to  ascertain  the  natnre  and  resources  of  those  countries,  through  which 
IS  Eoropean  army  might  march  to  Hindostan,  and  with  this  object,  sanc- 
tMQid  has  employing^  as  political  agents,  snob  officers  as  he  thought  proper. 
<^  this  beeominff  known,  Captain  Charles  Christie,  an  officer  of  triea  intre* 
?^J  and  discretion,  and  Mr.  Pottinger,  volunteered  their  services  to  explore 
tk(  cmmtries  between  the  Indus  and  Persia,  and  their  offer  was  accepted. 
L^tls  was  then  known  of  these  wide  regions  save  that  thev  were,  for  the 
■Ml  pert,  peopled  bv  fierce  and  fknatic  races.  **  The  first  tribe  of  Belochees 
y%  mtt%  with,**  said  a  Candahar  merchant  to  Mr.  Pottinger— .and  he  knew 
tWa  well — •*  are  the  Bexuiyas,  who  care  not  for  the  king,  the  khan,  God, 
^  tht  DTophely  but  murder  and  plunder  every  person  and  thing  they  can 
^;  bands  on.**  This  was  not  enoomraging,  but  it  was  not  likenr  to  deter 
Mvho  had  undotaken  a  public  servioo,  and  for  wboma  indeed,  danger  and 
^■^^vatars  had  their  own  charms. 

Tbt  plan  whioh  the  travellers  adopted  was  this.  There  was  at  Bombay, 
•  Hmdso  of  respectability  and  of  some  wealth,  who  was  for  many  years  con- 
^'^'^  for  supplying  the  cavalry  of  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencies 
*<^  Imticsw  He  agreed  to  accredit  them  as  his  agents,  and  it  was  arranged 
<*tf*  fmished  with  letters  and  billa  by  him,  they  should  proceed  to  Kelat  the 
*^^  of  Beloochbtan,  aa  if  to  purchase  horses.  They  were  afterwards  to 
pviae  such  a  route  as  cireumstanoes  might  point  out.  The  Hindoo  con- 
^'•^^^r  also  sent  one  of  his  own  men  to  accompany  them  to  KeUt,  and  thus 
***bU  them  the  better  to  support  their  assumed  characters.  They  had  with 
<^  bsiides,  two  Hindoosianee  servants  who  were  bound  to  them  by  large 
F^^^iies  and  who,  in  many  difficulties,  proved  honest  and  true. 

^  the  evening  of  tho  3nd  of  January,  1810,  disguised  as  horse-dealers, 
|^««barked  in  a  small  native  boat  at  Bombay.  On  the  7th,  they 
'^  the  coast  of  Gnaeratt,  and  on  the  15th  that  of  Scinde.  Entering 
^  bay  ef  Sonmeeanee,   to   the    westward  of  Scinde,    they,   on  the  six- 
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teenthy   anchored  on   the  har  of  the  Poorall^  rirer.     The  bay  of  Soam*-- 
anee — described  as  a  noble  sheet  of  water — is    famed  as  haTimr  been  tbf 


rendezvous  of  the  fleet  of  Nearchus,  by  whom  it  was  named  the  Port  of 
Alexander^  and  Mr.  Pottinger  remarks*  that  the  description  of  it  giren  br 
Dr.  Vincent}  from  Arrian^  corresponds  precisely  with  its  state  and  bear- 
ings at  the  present  day.  Our  adventurers,  wno  at  first  gave  theiii«elv»« 
out  as  European  agents  of  the  Hindoo  horse-dealer^  now  nnderwent  a  fiutbr 
metamorphosis,  having  their  heads  shaved,  and  adopting,  in  all  particiilan,  ir.^ 
native  costume.  They  had  each  a  considerable  sum  in  gold  \  enetiaiis,  to  Kc 
used  in  case  of  necessity,  and  which  they  carried  in  belts  fastened  roond  tbf.- 
waists,  beneath  their  clothes.  Well  as  they  were  disguised,  it  is  nngolar  tbAi 
they  were  but  a  few  days  in  Beloochistan  before  they  were  fbdnd  out.  Tt.  % 
were  both  recogrnized  by  a  man  who  had  been  a  water-carrier  to  the  mt»oo  ? 
Scinde  the  year  before,  to  which  mission  Captain  Christie,  as  well  as  Mr.  Pot- 
tinger, had  been  attached ;  and  this  person  forthwith  made  his  discoTcry  Imowr, 
although  with  no  malicious  motive.  The  Jemadar,  or  chief  man  of  th«  vilW^. 
on  hearing  that  they  were  British  officers,  came  to  them  with  the  preneot  of  a 
goat,  and  they  at  once  admitted  that  the  water-carrier  was  right,  but  amid  thi.* 
they  had  since  entered  into  the  employment  of  the  Hindoo  hors^^er.  This  n- 
planation,  happily,  satisfied  the  simple  Jemadar,  and  prerented  any  ill  coneaquft*?; 
that  might  have  followed.^  We  have  soon  afterwards  another  proof  oi  knv 
little  they  could  rely  on  their  true  characters  being  concealed.  A  native  «^>' 
had  shown  them  some  kindness,  read  them  a  letter  he  had  jnst  reoeiwd  fron 
Scinde,  warning  him  not  to  be  accessory  to  the^admission  of  the  agenta  of  tK 
British  government  into  the  territories  of  his  master,  called  the  Jsa,  a?  \ 
stating  that,  notwithstanding  their  professions,  the  real  object  of  the  straiigtr\ 
was  to  explore  the  country,  and  that  with  hostile  views.  They,  however,  s^ 
pealed  confidently,  and  with  success,  to  the  papers  of  their  fKeod,  the  Hto^ 
horse-dealer,  authenticating  them,  as  well  as  to  his  letters  of  credit,  asd  ad<led 
that  the  writer  of  that  communication  was  influenced  by  personal  objects*  hm- 
ing  that  the  port  of  Sonmeeanee,  and  the  province  in  which  it  layt  wo«M  soar 
share,  if  not  monopolize,  the  commerce  which  was  now  flowing  wholly  ifarooirK 
the  near  part  of  Scinde.  They  subsequently  found  that  the  Ameers  of  Scmdr, 
jealous  of  their  plans,  had  engaged  agents  to  watch  and  frustrate  thesD.  T^: 
circumstance,  in  addition  to  the  dangers  incidental  to  their  ondertaldBg,  nak 
it  marvellous  that  either  of  them  survived  it. 

They  proceeded  towards  Relat,  the  ci^ital  of  Beloochiftas,  through  the  di«. 
trict  of  the  6ezui\)a8,  although  strongly  urged  to  take  a  less  dangerou  ar  • 
more  frequented  route,  and  in  this  journey  they  made  the  acqnainlance  ofRahxs-:? 
Khan,  the  robber  chief  of  that  tribe,  who,  fiercely  swearing,  told  them  **  that  a 
hare  could  not  pass  throush  his  country  if  he  chose  to  prevent  it.**  Od  the  \*'h 
of  February,  they  reached  Kelat,  which  has  since  become  well  known,  haviiig  b^^; 
taken  by  our  troops  in  1839.  Here  they  had  opportunities  of  learning  a  gvol 
deal  about  the  resources  of  the  country,  of  seeing  most  of  the  variooa  dea»  • 
of  its  population,  and  of  gathering  from  the  strangers  they  met  with--*  acr- 
chants,  travellers,  fidceers,  and  fortune-hunters'* — information  on  the  natarv 
and  geography  of  the  remoter  regions  through  which  their  route  n^t  \ «. 
One  of  the  characters  whom  they  thus  fell  m  with  was  a  mooUab,  or  pri<«t, 
from  Kirman,  the  capital  of  the  great  province  of  that  name  in  Persia.  II  - 
bad  come  to  Kelat  in  search  of  a  sister  who  had  been  carried  off  in  a  cbapon, 
or  foray,  and  sold  as  a  slave,  and  who»  he  found,  was  at  that  time  in  Kelat*  m 
the  hareera  of  the  Khan.  This  moollah  had  travelled  firom  Kirman  by  Bon- 
poor,  in  Kohistan,  and  Kej,  the  chief  citv  of  Mukran.  As  oar  advcncarvn 
contemplated  making  their  way  through  these  &r-off  and  thai  nnknowa  co«&< 
tries,  they  took  the  deepest  interest  in  all  they  could  bear  about  tbenu  Tbey 
found  the  moolUh  a  good  observer,  and  after  having  made  some  acquaiotacc^ 

*  Travels  in  Beloochistan  and  Scinde.    By  Lieut.  Henrv  Pottinirer. 
1816..p.  II. 
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with  fainiy  proposed  to  return  in  his  company  by  the  same  route,  and  that  he 
should  be  their  guide  until  thej  made  a  purchase  of  horses  in  the  Kirman 
market  The  moment,  however,  that  the  thing  was  suggested  to  him,  the 
priest  swore  '*  by  Mohammad  and  the  king's  beard,"  that  nothing  could  per- 
suade him  to  venture  back  by  the  same  route.  **  In  it,"  said  he,  "  a  person 
has  two  alternatives,  and  he  who  must  choose  either  of  them,  the  Lord  and  the 
prophet  hare  pity  on  him  I  The  one  is,  to  wander  in  an  uninhabited  waste, 
where  neither  water  nor  food  are  to  be  had ;  the  other,  to  be  among  those 
dogs,  the  Nharrooes,  where  you  are  to  expect  to  be  annihilated  every  breath 
you  draw."  He  added,  with  a  fervent  prayer  and  hope  that  the  Almighty 
might  confound  the  whole  race,  **  that  they  had  seized  his  horse,  and  plundered 
him  of  every  Article  he  was  possessed  of,  not  even  sparing  the  clothes  he  wore." 
Neither,  however,  his  misfortunes  nor  his  pious  wrath  moved  the  determina- 
tion of  our  travellers  to  attempt  the  track,  by  which,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  one  of  them  adventured,  and  went  alone.  Relat  is  situated  in  a  very  ele- 
vated region,  about  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  cold  in  winter 
there  is  so  intense,  that  our  travellers  often  found  the  water  in  the  mushks,  or 
leathern  bags,  a  mass  of  ice,  and  at  times,  while  washing  their  hands,  saw  that 
some  of  it  which  fell  to  the  ground  was  instantaneously  frozen.*  On  the  6th  of 
March,  they  left  Kelat,  on  their  way  to  Nooshky,  suffering  much  from  the  ex- 
treme cold,  for  they  had  neither  warm  clothing  by  day  nor  beds  by  night,  and 
their  road  was  through  a  bleak  and  barren  mountainous  district.  On  emerg- 
ing from  a  narrow  and  deep  ravine,  the  sides  of  which  were  of  solid  black  rock, 
and  nearly  perpendicular,  they  saw  before  them,  extending  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  an  ocean-looking  scene,  which  proved  to  be  the  great  desert,  bearing, 
from  the  reflection  of  the  sun  upon  the  sand,  the  appearance  of  water.  This 
waa  an  object  of  deep  interest  to  them,  not  only  from  its  sublimity,  but  because, 
at  that  period,  even  the  existence  of  a  desert  m  that  direction  was  questioned 
in  India.  On  reaching  Nooshky,  our  adventurers  came  to  the  resolution  of 
separatingy  and  taking  different  routes  across  the  desert,  conceiving  that  a 
greater  amount  of  geographical  and  statistical  knowledge  would  be  thus  ac- 

3 aired,  than  by  their  going  over  the  same  ground.  We  must  pause  to  praise 
16  zeal  and  self-denial  which  led  to  this  determination,  especially  as  in  adopt- 
ing it.  Captain  Christie  and  Mr.  Pottinffer  were  acting  beyond,  if  not  against 
thdr  instructions.  The  former  took  the  northern  route  by  Heerat — a  place 
which  was  since  made  memorable  by  its  nine  months*  defence  against  the  Per- 
sian army,  conducted  under  the  directions  of  Migor  Eldred  Pottingcr,f  brother 

•  Travels  in  Beloochistan,  p.  1. 

t  Eldred  Pottineer,  a  youn^r  brother  of  Sir  Henry,  closed,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-one,  a  life  of  such  moving  accident  and  stranore  adventure  as  might  afford 
abundant  interest  for  a  separate  notice.  We  can  hut  glance  at  a  few  of  the 
inddents  of  his  career,  and  refer,  for  a  somewhat  more  fuU  account  of  him,  to  the 
UniUd  Service  Jowmal  for  April,  1644,  p.  637.  He  was  born  in  August,  1811 ;  was 
early  sent  to  the  military  college  at  Addiscombe,  and  in  the  year  1828,  proceeded 
to  Bombay,  as  an  artillery  cadet.  In  1832,  he  was  appointed  to  a  lucrative  regimental 
staff  situation  at  the  Presidency,  but  was  afterwards,  at  bis  own  desire,  nominated 
to  a  less  profitable  post,  but  one  more  to  his  mind,  the  second  in  command  of  a  body 
of  irregular  horse.  After  being  about  two  years  in  this  employment,  an  offer, 
which  be  had  repeatedly  made,  to  explore  the  difficult  passes  in  the  great  chain  of 
moontains  to  the  westward  of  the  Indus,  was  accepted  by  the  supreme  government, 
and  accordingly,  in  1836,  he  started  in  disguise,  and  accompanied  by  a  few  follow* 
ers,  on  an  expedition  with  this  object.  After  many  dangers,  he  reached  Heerat  just 
Ixrfore  the  Persian  army  conmienced  its  celebrated  siege  of  that  place.  Kamran, 
the  indPamous  Vizier,  at  first  threatened  to  treat  him  as  a  spv,  but  he  soon  assumed 
there  a  very  distine:uished  position.  He  saw  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  interest 
of  England  that  Persia  should  obtain  possession  of  this  fortress,  and  though  un- 
authorized by  his  goTernment  in  this  particular,  and  even  ienorant  of  their  wishes, 
he  offered  his  services  to  instruct  the  people  of  Heerat  in  the  defence  of  their  city. 
For  the  nine  months  during  which  the  siege  continued,  he  directed  the  construction  of 
all  the  defensive  works,  ami  on  many  occasions  was  engaged  hand  toliand  with  the 
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to  the  subject  of  our  notioe.  The  adventure  through  PenU  iiiy  ftrtt  a  eoulhwiw 
and  then  a  westerly  dire€tion«  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Pottinger.  Their  bop« 
was — slender  it  must  have  been — to  meet  agiun  at  Ktrman.  Captain  Qirijti« 
counted  on  reaching  Heerat,  by  DooshaW  in  thirty  davs,  and  hoped  thattwe&tT 
more  would  take  him  to  Klrman — a  calculation  which  shows  how  imperfsct  ? 
be  estimated  the  difficulties  of  the  way.  The  friends  had  scarcely  s^«rste*'l 
when  Mr.  Pottinger  received  a  letter  from  a  Hindoo  whom  they  had  Itft 
at  Kektj  acquainting  him  that  two  men  had  arrived  there,  sent  by  ti« 
Ameers  of  Scmde«  to  seize  Captain  Christie  and  himself,  and  carry  them  cff  w 
Hyderabad;  that  they  had  assured  the  Rban  of  Kelat  that  these  strangers  «fr. 
no  horse-dealers,  but  English  officers,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  had  been  with  th^ 
British  envoy  in  Scinde  the  year  before,  and  that  they  had  come  for  the  ezpm* 
purpose  of  surveying  the  country  ;  that  thus  the  Ameers*  men  had  obuicu 
the  Khan*s  permission  to  lay  hold  of  them,  provided  they  oould  satisfy  him  ai 
the  truth  or  what  they  stated,  or  prove  them  spies  of  an v  description.  <  >-. 
reading  this  communication,  Mr.  Pottinger  rejoiced  that  bis  companioo  h^l 

tone  forwardi  and  resolved  to  commence  his  own  undertaking  witooat  deUi. 
le  accordingly  set  out  from  Nooshky  on  the  25th  of  March,  going  throcigb  tl  ■ 
desert  to  Sara  wan,  and  thence  made  his  way  again  through  a  vast  desert  of  n-: 
sand,  and  over  mountain,  and  moor,  and  marsh,  and  through  forests  and  Wi.i 
district^  inhabited  by  half -civilized  tribes,  to  the  remote  city  of  Bonpoor,  r. 


eneiny  in  repulsing  the  attacks.  The  order  i8.tued  by  the  Go  vemor-General  of  iDdia.  <  *. 
the  occasion  of  tho  siege  being  raised  in  September,  1837*  marks  with  his  high^t  %^ 
proTal  the  part  taken  by  Lieutenant  Pottinger  in  this  achievement.  On  his  recnjx  u 
India  he  was  appointed  agent  in  the  Rohistan,  or  hill  country,  and  stationed  at  Tha- 
rnkur,  with  a  Unorka  regiment,  about  a  thousand  strong,  and  scTeral  oficen  ita-V  • 
him.  While  here,  be  discovered  the  seeds  of  the  AflTghan  tnsurrectioo,  and  ka. 
instant  and  repeated  representations  to  Cabal,  which  were  wholly  dki^aufct* 
When  this  fatal  rebellion  at  length  broke  out,  Lieutenant,  or,  ae  we  shoe  i 
call  him,  Maior,  Pottinger,  for  he  held  that  brevet  rank,  made^  with  Us  cm»- 
panions,  a  desperate  defence*  but  they  wore  compelled  to  evacuate  their  f<vti. 
and  to  attempt  retreating  to  Cabul.  **  Daring  the  night,"  tays  the  p«rk>«UAi 
above  referred  to,  "  the  small  body,  enfeebled  by  famine  and  disease,  w«re  attac  ••%! 
by  thousands  of  infuriated  Afghans,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  the  wh  « 
were  destroyedi  with  the  exception  of  M^or  Pottinger,  Lieutenant  HoitghtOQ,  %t  •! 
one  poor  Sepoy.  Both  officers  had  received  dreadful  wounds,  and  Livottva. . 
Houghton  had  lost  his  arm.  In  this  terrible  situation,  surrounded  on  all  sidr«  \ . 
the  watch-fires  of  the  enemy,  and  hy  blood-thirsty  Asnatics  leektiig  their  diirii 
tion,  tho  presence  of  mind  and  daring  spirit  of  Ida^or  Pottinger  saved  him^  ' 
and  his  companions.  During  their  journey  over  fastnesses  and  wtlds  o^  !'• 
most  fearful  description.  Lieutenant  Houghton,  ovecoome  i»lth  araiy  a?  t 
weakness,  fell  from  Vis  horse,  and  earnestlv  implored  to  be  left  to  die.  U.* 
companion,  with  a  nobleness  of  heart  which  is,  probably,  unparaUeUd,  cL»- 
mounted,  and  swore  never  to  leave  him.  This  generous  devoledaess  was  r^ 
warded,  for  in  an  hour  or  two  Mr.  Houghton  was  enabled  to  resume  hn 
journey,  and  bv  the  most  singular  coolness,  presence  of  mind,  andintrepidilt,  o 
passing  directly  through  tho  sentinels  of  the  enemy,  instead  of  endeavonrioV  t' 
make  a  detour,  they  arrived  safely  in  the  British  camp."    The  disasters  of  IV  .. 


immediately  followed.  Migor  Pottinger  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  pohtu^ 
de|>artment,  but  his  suggestions  were  unattended  to,  and  in  a  despatch  aaaeoaaa^ 
their  projected  retreat  be  says,  '  Here  ends  tho  Comedy,  or  rather  Trsg f«l^  ■  ( 
Errors.'  It  was  afterwards  owing,  in  a  good  nart,  to  his  exertions  that  he  sail  bit 
fellow-oaptives  were  released.  TDe  moment  no  obtained  his  freedoo^  he  arvuc- 
paaied  our  foVoes  to  Charukur,  where  he  was  of  great  use  from  hu  koowlcilp  «•/ 
the  country. 

On  his  return  to  India,  instead  of  obtaining  the  distinction  to  which  he  wa«  cc- 
titled,  M^jor  Pottinger  was  unhappily  overlooked,  and  remanded  to  hk  rutAcni  t«i 
do  duty  as  a  lieutenant.  There  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  thisoawoitay  irt^t- 
ment  prayed  upon  his  high  spirit,  and  on  a  frame  shattered  bv  wounds  and  iuiLi  j 
servioe.  A  change  of  clunate  to  China  for  a  while  resti»red  kis  health.  Ue  dn^  «* 
Hong  Ko^g,  CO  November  I6tb,  1&13. 
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Kohistany  and  from  that  on  by  Naheemabad  to  the  capital  of  Rirmany  and  at 
length  to  Sheeraz.  We  have  no  room  to  tell  of  his  numberless  adventures,  of 
the  Tarioos  disguises  he  assumed,  aud  of  the  dangers  from  which  thej 
saved,  or  to  which  they  sometimes  exposed  him.  These  may  be  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  his  own  remark,  that  '<in  these  regions  the  most 
familiar  topics  of  conversation  are  bloodshed  and  rapine,  and  habit  has 
brought  the  natives  to  view  crimes  at  which  human  nature  ought  to 
shudder,  not  only  with  unconcerned  apathy,  but  as  subjects  of  amusing  dis- 
cussion." We  may  add  that  their  cruel  dispositions  are  never  more 
strongly  shown  than  when  excited  by  their  bigotry,  which  is  extreme.  On 
one  occasion,  Mr.  Pottinger  had,  for  his  own  protection,  to  pass  for  a  holy 
person  on  a  pilgrimage,  and  was  called  on  to  repeat  a  Foetihee,  or  prayer  of 
thank^ving.  This  was  unexpected,  but  he  had  the  presence  of  mind  and 
the  skUI  to  make  so  much  of  nis  slight  acquaintance  with  the  Mahomedan 
prayers  as  to  pass  unquestioned.  At  another  time,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  obliged  to  take  part  in  a  controversy  on  some  nice  points  of  the  Koran, 
but  managed  not  only  to  escape  detection,  but  to  eain  credit  for  his  learning 
and  sound  theology.  Once,  Arom  the  fkimess  of  his  feet«  he  was  taken  for 
a  native  prince,  travelling  in  disguise*  All  Asiatics  attach,  he  says,  an 
idea  of  rank  to  fairness  of  colour,  their  own  nobles  being  less  dark  than  the 
commonalty,  owing,  perhaps,  to  their  being  brought  up  with  greater  care,  and 
sheltered  from  the  changes  of  the  season.  He  adds,  that  though  his  feet 
were  often  blistered,  he  could  never  get  them  to  assume  the  weather-beaten 
colour  of  hb  hands  and  face.  On  a  solitary  occasion  he  so  far  lost  his  com- 
mand of  countenance,  as  to  be  compelled  to  admit  that  he  was  an  European, 
This  was  at  Purab,  near  Bunpoor.  Looking  at  him  steadily,  the  Kjian's 
brother  said,  **  If  he  did  not  himself  say  he  is  a  Peerzaduh,  I  would  swear 
that  he  was  the  brother  of  Grant,*  the  Firingee  (or  European)  who  was  at 
Bonpoor  last  year."  Mr.  Pottinger  said  that  he  knew  Grant,  and  was  his 
friend ;  that  he  was,  himself,  an  European,  but  was  eneaeed  in  the  service 
of  a  Hindoo,  and  going  to  Kirman  on  his  business.  The  chief,  who  had 
formed  a  liking  for  Grant,  said  that  as  he  was  his  friend,  no  one  should 
molest  him.  An  amusing  part  of  the  incident  is,  that  his  own  faithful  guidq, 
who  had  accompanied  him  for  a  considerable  time,  was  enraged  at  the  dis- 
closure, and  stoutly  denied  its  truth.  Relating  some  instance  of  his  sanctity, 
and  dwelling  emphatically  on  his  polemical  rencontres,  he  insisted  that  he 
was  a  Moosulman  of  singular  piety,  and  on  his  way  to  the  holy  city  of  Mushed, 
in  Rhorasan. 

Prom  Sheeraz,  Mr.  Pottinger  proceeded  to  Isfahan,  and  while  there,  had  the 
great  and  wholly  unexpected  pleasure  of  again  meeting  his  friend  and  com- 
panion. Captain  Christie. 

^  Captain  Christie,"  says  Mr.  Pottinger,t  **  arrived  in  the  city  unknowing  aqd 
nnkaown,  and  went  to  the  governor's  palace  to  request  a  lodrag,  which  was  or- 
dered, when,  by  aooident,  one  of  the  attendants  observed  that  there  were  two 
Firiogeea  in  the  Cbiheel  Setooa,  and  that  he  would  possibly  Hke  to  join  their  party. 
He  acoordingly  came  to  the  palaee,  and  sent  up  a  man  to  say  be  wished  to  speak 
to  one  of  us.  \  went  down,  and  as  it  was  then  quite  dark,  I  ooold  not  reoc^paiae 
his  features ;  and  he,  fancyieg  me  a  Persian  from  my  dress,  we  ooaveraed  for  ae» 
veral  minutes  ere  we  discovered  each  other.  The  moment  we  did  so  was  one  of 
the  hiqipiest  of  my  life.'* 

Captain  Christie  Was  directed  to  remain  in  Persia^  to  assist  in  organizing  the 
Persian  army,  and  was  unfortunately  killed  in  a  night  attack  made  by  the  Itus- 


*  The  late  Captain  Grant,  of  the  Bengal  Native  Infantry.  This  enterprising 
ofifoer  landed,  in  1809,  at  Owuttur,  in  Miikran,  penetrated  inland  as  high  as  the 
latitude  of  Bunpoor  (within  sixteen  miles  of  Purah),  returned  bv  a  different  route, 
aloDg  the  coast,  to  Buodu  Abbas,  and  thence,  by  sea,  to  Bomoay — **  Travels  in 
Belooehietan,**  p.  163,  note. 

t  Travels  in  Beloochistan,  p.  242. 
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Bians  on  tbe  Persian  campi  on  the  3l8t  of  Ootoberi  1812.     He  i^pean  to  bave 
been  an  officer  of  great  promise^  and  there  is  a  jnemoir  of  his  joumej  from 
Nooshkj  to   Heeraty  and  thence  to  Isfahan*  given  in  the  ^ipendix  to  tbe 
**  Travels  in  Beloochistan."     Mr.  Pottinger  proceeded  hj  Bagdad*  down  tb« 
Tigris*  to  Bussorah*  and  from  that  by  sea  to  Bombay,  where  he  arrived  is 
Februarv*  18 11*  after  an  absence  of  thirteen  months.     In  his  progress  tbroogb 
Beloochistan  to  Sheeraz*  he  explored  countries  of  which  nothing  was  knows 
since  Alexander  the  Great  passed  through  them  on  his  return  from  India ;  sad 
we  may  add*  that  his  observations  attest  the  accuracy  of  the  Greek  aoconnts  of 
that  expedition*  collected  by  Arrian :  as*  for  example*  that  the  dry  bedi  of 
mountain  torrents  served  often  as  roads*  but  were  subject  to  tbe  danger  ncs* 
tioned  by  the  Greeks*  of  the  water  rushing  down  so  suddenly  as  to  render  n- 
cape  not  easy.     Often*  too*  he  found  them*  as  noticed  in  Arriaa*  fiUed  with 
jungle ;  and  he  confirms  that  author's  account  of  the  abundance  of  the  asafcttidi 
plant*  and  of  the  singular  love  which  the  people  there  have  for  it*  mixing  it  si 
a  dainty  with  their  food,*  and  their  persons  and  the  air  around  being  soested 
with   its    effluvia.      The   plant   grows    native   on   the   mountains  is  tltc 
northern  parts  of  Beloochistan*  whence  it  is  collected  and  carried  to  market ; 
but  the  asafcBtida  which  comes  to  India  is  carried  from  the  mountains  in  Kho* 
rasan,  and  is  one  of  the  staple  commodities  of  Heerat. 

On  his  return  to  India*  Mr.  Pottinffer  was  appointed  to  the  personal  staff  cf 
Sir  Evan  Nepean*  Governor  of  Bombay*  and  was  soon  after  sent  by  him  u  le 
assistant  to  the  Hon.  Monntstewart  Elnhinstone*  the  Resident  at  Uie  court  of  tbr 
Peishwa*  at  Poonah.  A  few  davs  betore  the  Mahratta  war  of  1816  broke  oat 
he  had  an  escape  of  a  singular  character.  Having  been  on  leave  of  absence  at 
Bombay*  Mr.*  now  Captain  Pottinger*  was  returning  to  Poonah*  and  «a» 
bringing  with  him  three  horses  which  he  had  purchased  at  tbe  PrMidency.  H« 
reached  Wargaon*  a  village  twen^four  miles  from  Poonah*  at  mid-day»  sod 
baited  at  the  Traveller's  House.  There  he  met  two  young  offioersp  brothcn, 
of  the  name  of  Vaughan*  who  belon^^  to  the  Madras  army*  and  were  on  their 
way  to  join  their  regiments.  While  they  were  all  seated  at  lundmon*  sevcni 
Mahratta  horsemen  passed  and  re-passed  on  tbe  road*  which  waa  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  in  front  of  the  house.  Captain  Pottinger*  firom  his  kiiowls4g*  ^ 
the  feeling  of  the  country  at  that  time*  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  natifv 
character*  suspected  their  intentions*  and*  having  mentioned  his  stroi^  impras- 
aions  to  the  other  officers*  ordered  out  the  bestf  of  his  horses*  and  entreatad 
them  to  do  the  same*  offering  to  guide  them  across  the  eountrv*  which  he  as- 
sured them  he  knew  well*  as  he  had  often  hunted  there.  The  brotbersb  ho«- 
ever,  declined*  insuting  on  it  that  they  were  quite  safe*  and  that  the  nativia 
would  not  dare  to  injure  them.  Seeing  that  his  appeals  were  uoavaUingi  Csp- 
tain  Pottinger*  taking  an  opportunity  when  the  horsemen  were  at  aoDe  d»- 
tance  from  him*  rode  off  across  the  country*  and  though  pursued  at  ooes^  sad 
closely*  for  twenty  miles*  got  safely  into  tbe  camp  at  Poonah.  The  two  yovnir 
brothers*  most  melancholy  to  relate*  were  seixed,  and  driven  on  loot  four  mk* 
to  Tulaogaon*  where  they  were  hanged  on  the  same  tre^  one  broUiar  baio^ 
forced  to  put  the  rope  on  the  other's  neck  I  For  this  cruel  outraM  the  Peiahvs* 
territory  waa  aeixed  by  tbe  British  government*  and  a  Brahmn*  who  was  tbe 
immediate  instigator  of  the  not*  was  confined  for  life. 


*  *'  In  return  for  our  present  of  a  slice  of  meat,"  says  Mr.  Pottinger,  "  Boodkeo 
(a  native  of  Seistan)  brought  us  one  evening,  at  dinner-time,  what  be  priied  at  a 
much  greater  delicacy,  and  on  which  he  expatiated  with  all  the  seal  andraptar*  of 
a  professed  epicure.  This  was  a  tender  yoong  asafa»tida  plant,  stewed  in  raociil 
butter ;  and  our  polite  friend  could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  we  were  aeriooa  «b«o 
we  declared  that  we  could  not  reltah  the  gout  of  tbe  dainty  he  had  preparad  f^ 
ua — indeed  the  smell  ia  not  tolerable,  for  the  green  plant  ia  even  more  rank  aad 
nauaeoaa  than  the  drue  itself.  ** 

t  The  horae  which,  by  hia  speed,  thus  saved  hia  maater'a  life,  waa  then  cii^kt 
yeara'  old.  He  lived  to  the  year  1834,  and  carried  bis  owner— no  light  wc^^t^ 
up  to  nearly  that  period. 
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During  this  Mahratta  war«  Captain  Pottinger  accompanied  theResident  to  the 
field,  and  had  a  narrow  escape  at  the  battle  of  Khirkee.     On  the  termination  of 
the  campaig^y  Mr.  Elphinstone,  who  soon  saw  his  great  abilities,  appointed  him 
to  the  important  but  laborious  offices  of  judge  and  revenue  collector  of  an  im- 
mense tract  of  the  newly-conquered  country,  known  after  as  the  Collectorate  of 
Ahmeed- Nuggar,  but  which  has  been  since  divided,  as  being  too  large  for  the 
care  of  one  functionary.     The  duties  of  these  situations  engagfed  him  until 
the  year  1825,  and  such  were  the  talents,  firmness,  and  integrity  with  which  he 
discharged  them,  that,  while  the  revenue  exceeded  all  expectation,  his  name  was 
venerated  by  the  natives,  and  is  to  this  day  remembered  by  them  with  affection 
and  respect.     In  18*25,  complaints  having  been  made  to  the  home  authorities  by 
the  civil  servants  of  the  company,  that  employments  which  of  right  belonged  to 
them,  were  held  by  military  officers,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  then  Governor  of  Bombay, 
fearing  that  Captain  Pottinger  might  be  removed  to  some  situation  where  his 
talents  would  be  comparatively  lost,  offered  him  the  appointment  of  Resident  in 
Kutcb,  to  which  province  he  proceeded  in  the  May  of  that  year.     Rutch,  situated 
about  five  hundred  miles  north-west  of  Bombay,  is  two  hundred  miles  in  its 
greatest  length  by  about  forty  in  breadth,  and  was  at  this  period  governed  by  a 
Regency,  the  Prince  Rao  Daisuljee  beine  a  child  of  only  four  or  five  years  old. 
His  father,  Rao  Barmaljee,  had  been  dethroned  by  the  British  government,  for 
reasons  which  it  is  not  our  province  to  discuss,  and  the  country  was  now  governed 
by  a  Punyagat,  that  is,  by  five  persons,  of  whom  the  Resident  was  one.     On  en- 
tering on  their  charge,  they  found  it  labouring  under  the  ordinary  consequences 
of  bad  govemment-lanarchy,  and  corruption — which  evils  were  for  a  time  in- 
creased by  the  presence  of  a  British  force  of  10,000  men,  stationed  there  to  watch 
the  ScindiaDS ;  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  being  much  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  such  numbers,  with  their  hosts  of  followers.     The  province  was  also 
harassed  by  armed  plunderers  who  had  fled  from  justice  in  Kutch  into  the  adja- 
cent deserts,  and  who  returned  with  other  desperate  characters,  to  rob  and 
oppress  the  industrious  part  of  the  population  ;  there  was,  moreover,  a  disposi- 
tion among  many  of  the  people  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  the  late  ruler,  who 
had  been  permitted  to  reside  in  the  capital  of  Bhooj,  near  his  son.     In  this 
wretched  state  of  affairs,  the  new  Resident,  who  had  now  graduated  to  the  rank 
of  colonel,  applied  himself  to  redress  the  evils  which  were  appearing  all  around 
him,  and  by  a  course  of  proceeding  at  once  firm  and  conciliatory,  by  equal  justice, 
and  affording  protection  to  the  humble  classes,  who  had  been  long  oppressed  by 
their  arrogant  Rajpoot  chiefs,  he  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and,  in  a  few 
jears,  made  Kutch  the  most  flourishing  and  happy  of  the  small  states  of  India. 
The  young  prince  was  placed  under  the  care  of  an  accomplished  gentleman  then 
serving  with  his  regiment  in  the  East,  and  now  known  as  an  able  officer.  Colonel 
John  Crofton^  of  Her  Majesty's  sixth  foot.     Guided  by  him,  the  prince  learned  to 
attend  to  the  affairs  of  his  country,  and  became  remarkable  for  a  love  of  justice 
and  devotion  to  his  duties.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  works  of  peace, 
and  labours  of  reform,  were  carried  out  without  the  obstacles  which  upright 
functionaries  usually  meet  with.     An  instance  may  serve  to  show  the  perplexing 
knavery  which  flourished  there,  and  which  has  always  been  of  ready  growth  in 
India.    A  petty  chief,  notorious  for  the  profligacy  of  his  life,  ana  the  ruined 
condition  of  his  exchequer,  brought  forward  a  claim  to  the  customs  and  all  other 
rights  of  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  the  country.     This  he  supported  by  forged 
documents,  which,  all  who  are  acquainted  with  India  know,  are  often  fabri- 
cated wiUi  such  dexteritv  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  the  most  learned  natives  to 
detect  them.     This  chief  got  up  his  case  so  plausibly  and  so  well,  that  he  gained 
over  the  support,  not  only  of  the  assistants  of  the  Resident,  but,  strange  to  say,  of 
the  government  of  Bombay,  who,  notwithstanding  the  confidence  which  was  due 
to  the  judgment  and  integrity   of  their  long-tried  servant,  the    Resident, 
decided  against  his  opinion,  and  in  favour  of  the  claim.     Colonel  Pottinger,  how- 
ever, still  supported  the  Rao,  and  the  question  being  referred  to  the  home 
authorities,  was  not  set  at  rest  for  many  years.  Then,  i^ter  the  Resident  had  suf- 
fered much  from  the  anxieties  and  labours  he  had  to  encounter  in  this  strange 
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affair*  a  conspiracy  remarkable  for  the  effrontery  with  which  it  was  maintained, 
was  at  length  crushed  by  the  final  directions  of  the  government  in  England. 

In  18^1,  Colonel  Pot  tinker  was  selected  by  Lord  William  Bentinck  to  undertake 
a  mission  to  Soinde,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  the  opening  of  the  rirer  Indas 
to  all  nations.      This  was  completely  successful^  although  the  Ameers  had 
interposed  every  obstacle  which  double-dealing  and  falsehood  could  sugsest,  and 
the  mission  returned  to  Kutchin  Junci  1832.     The  information  collected  on 
this  occasion  was  of  the  utmost  importance^  and  proved  of  signal  service  vhso 
Lord  Keane*s  force  advanced  through  Scinde  and  by  the  Indus*  in  1836*9.  From 
the  period  of  the  retuhi  of  this  mission  in  1832,  to  1839*  Colonel  ^ottinger  wai 
engaged  in  the  great  labours  he  had  undertaJcen  in  Kutch.     It  was  through 
his  intervention^  and  owing  to  his  firmness»  that  the  mission  undw  the  lamented 
Burnes  was  permitted  to  pass  up  the  Indus^  in  1834*  and  great  was  the  oppo- 
sition he  had  to  overcome,  although  its  only  stated  obiect  was  to  convey  a 
present  of  four  English  dray  horses  from  our  King  William  IV.,  to  Ru^eet 
Sing,  Prince  of  Lahore.  In  1838,  Colonel  Pottinger  again  proceeded  to  Seiode^ 
to  negooiate  terms  for  the  passage  of  Sir  John  Keane's  army,   then  about  to 
advance  to  Cabul,  on  which  occasion  bis  firmness  and  forbearance  were  affaia 
and  alike  displayed,  and  the  arrangement  was  made  without  recourse  to  W 
tilities,  which  it  was  most  desirable,  but,  in  the  state  of  feeling  at  the  time,  not 
easy  to  avoid.     While  the  treaty  was  pending.  Sir  John  Keane's  force  lay  clow 
to  Hyderabad,  and  one  dav,  as  Colonel  Pottinger  was  returning  from  an  ia- 
terview  with  the  Ameers  there,  he  was  hooted  and  pelted  by  the  populace.    Our 
troops,  and  all  around  him,  enraged  at  the  insult  thus  offered  to  their  envoy, 
were  eager  to  avenge  it,  but  he  steadily  forbade  any  hostile  daovement,  and 
calmly  pursuing  his  object,  gained  it  without  a  compromise  of  dignity.    For 
these  many,  and  great  public  services,  her  Magesty  was,  in  1839,  pleased  to 
miike  him  a  baronet,  and  he,  at  the  same  time,  received  the  highest  approbatioo, 
both  of  the  supreme  government  of  India  and  of  the  ministry  at  home.   Climate^ 
anxiety«  and  fatigue  now  began  to  tell  upon  his  health.     He  had  been  long 
living  in  one  of  rae  most  trying  provinces  of  India,  and  engaged  in  duties  which, 
in  any  country,  would  wear  most  men  down.   His  friends,  adarmed  for  his  safety, 
pressed  him  to  take  some  relaxation,  and  try  the  effect  of  chanffe  of  air,  bat 
could  not  induce  him  to  leave  his  post  until  our  army  had  safely  advanced  to  the 
northern  frontier  of  Scinde ;  he  then  proceeded  to  Bombay,  but  aoon  returned 
to  his  station  at  Kutoh.     Sir  Henry  is  not  more  remarkable  for  his  judgment 
than  for  his  untiring  industry,  as  the  following  circumstance  may  sufBoe  to  show. 
When  Lord  Keane's  force  moved  by  the  Indus  and  Scinde,  an  expenditure  of  a 
million  sterling  took  place ;  and  many  of  the  staff  officers,  to  save  trouble  and 
expedite  the  performance  of  their  own  duties,  gave  orders  for  si^ms  of  money, 
large  and  small,  on  scraps  of  paper,  and  all  these  items,  however  trifling,  were 
to  be  entered  in  Sir   Henry's  public  accounts.     After  several  attempts  to 
have  these  aeoounts  made  out  by  a  native  accountant,  he  was  obliged  to  take 
them  in  hand  himself,  andj  notwithstanding  the  enormous  labour  of  the  taski 
and  his  infirm  health«  closed  them  in  so  satisfactory  a  form  as  ,to  elicit  high 
compliments  from  the  auditor 'ffeneral.     Sir  Henry,  we  have  heard,  remarked  to 
Lord  Auckland,  that  had  death)  or  his  return  to  Europe  from  sicknessi  pro* 
vented  hb  accomplishing  this  undertaking,  his  character  as  an  honest  man  nugbt 
have  been  assailed,  and,  perhaps,  ruined  for  ever. 

In  1840f  the  extremely  precarious  state  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger's  health  made 
it  absolutdy  necessary  for  him  to  return  to  Europe,  and  accordingly,  early  ifi 
that  year,  he  embarked  for  England,  intending  to  remain  there,  quietly  and 
disengaged,  for  some  four  or  five  years,  in  order  that*  his  constitution  might 
thus  recover  the  shocks  to  which  it  had  been  exposed.  Soon  after  he  had  reached 
England,  he  was  seiied  with  an  attack  of  a  most  alarming  character,  and 
for  some  time  his  life  was  despaired  of ;  but  the  natural  vigour  of  a  constitution 
on  which  he  had  often  before  relied,  saved  him  once  again.  He  had  net  quite 
recovered  from  this  dangerous  illness  when  he  received  a  note  from  Lord 
Palmerston,  requesting  to  see  him  in  London  as  soon  as  possible*  He  leA 
Cheltenham  with,  as  we  have  heard,  the  impression  that  he  was  about  to  be 
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offered  an  appointment  in  Persia^  and  determined  to  decline  it,  h\xi,  on  being 
informed  by  Lord  Palmerston  that  his  services  were  required  in  China^  and 
that  her  Majesty's  ministers  had  determined  on  entrasting  the  settlemebt  of 
affairs  in  that  country  to  him,  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  undertake  the  task> 
stipulating  that  he  should  himself  be  exclusively  responsible,  that  the  orders  of 
the  gOTernment  should  be  precise,  and  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  return 
to  England  the  moment  an  arrangement  Was  accomplished.  Sir  Henry  w^ 
a  stranger  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  selection  of  one  who  was  so  admirably 
qualified  for  a  peculiar  and  arduous  undertaking,  does  high  honour  to  the  judg- 
ment of  that  nobleman. 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  now  our  envoy  and  plenipotentiary  to  China,  embarked 
at  Southampton  in  June,  184),  and,  making  a  rapid  transit,  r^dhed  the  Canton 
waters  on  the  0th  of  August,  having,  in  thd  interval,  passed  a  few  days  at  Bom« 
bay.  Before  entering  on  the  subject  of  our  tiegociations  with  China,  we  nludt 
make  one  or  two  general  remarks  on  our  connexion  wi^  that  country,  and  th^ 
state  of  affairs  there  at  this  period. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  China  trade  in  1833,*  our  relations  with  thit  g^eai 
empire  had  been  unsettled.  ,  The  Chinese  government,  alarmed  at  the  vast  ih- 
crease  in  the  contraband  importation  of  opium  which  then  took  plac^,  ttnd  more 
eoncerned  still  at  the  drain  of  their  silver  currency,  with  which  the  article 
was  paid  for,  resolved  to  put  down  the  traffic  altogether.     Their  right  to  do 
this  was  unquestioned,  but  in  their  assertion  of  it  they  committed  such  repeated 
outrages,  so  many  violations  of  international  law,  and  evinced  such  insulting 
pride,  as  left  us,  in  the  end,  no  alternative  but  an  appeal  to  arms.     Accoi^dlngly, 
in  1^9,  an  open  war  commenced,  the  particulars  of  Which  are  so  Well  remem- 
bered, that  it  is  not  needful  for  us  to  dwell  upon  the  topic,  further  than  to  make 
a  few  observations  which  appear  called  for ;  and  first,  as  to  the  importanee  of  our 
intercourse  with  the  Celestial  Empire,  in  regard  to  the  finances  of  ouf  own.     It 
was,  and  to  some  extent  may  still  be  a  prevailing  impression,  that  &11  we  should 
lose  by  exclusion  from  China,  would  be  our  tea.    It  has,  however,  been  cleai*]y 
shownf  that  not  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  united  income  of  Gfeat  Britain 
and  India  depends  on  our  relations  with  China.     That^  fbf  example,  in  the 
year  1839,  the  revenue  paid  into  the  English  exchequer  on  account  of  tea, 
amounted   to  X3,660,000i  and  that,  adding  to  this  the  receipts  fVom  dutiea 
on  imports  into  China,  the  British  revenue  derived  frotii  it  in  that  vear  was 
£4,200,000.      In  the  same  year,   India  derived  from  China    no  less  thiin 
£2,000,000,  of  which  X  1,700,000  was  in  specie.     This,  it  will  he  Observed,  wa» 
before  the  peace  with  China,  since  which  period  the  whole  value  of  our  commerce 
with  that  country  has  been  increased  to  an  extent  which  it  Would  not  be  easy  to 
estimate.     This  is  enough  to  indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in 
the  China  war.     It  was  further  a  general  feeling  that  the  Chinese  could  make 
no  opposition — that  there  was  no  honour  to  be  gained  in  a  Contest  with  theUi, 
no  difficulty  to  be  overcome.     It  is  true  that  they  were  not  h  tililitafy  people, 
ftnd  that  we  always  beat  them ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  our  force  was  as  nothing 
when  compared  to  their  empire  and  its  vast  resourc^^;  and  the  Chinese  Are 
Bach  admirable  learners,  and  were  improving  so  much,  that  had  the  war  bedfa 
protracted  much  longer^  we  might  nave  made  thein  vei'y  formidable  soldier^. 
The  popular  impression  that  they  are  deficient  in  physical  courage,  id  now  known 
to  be  erroneous.     They  have  quite  as  much  of  it  as  most  of  the  undrilled  bf 
Sorope  $  and  such,  indeed,  appears  at  all  times  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  able 
Europeans  who  have  had  opportunities    of  knowing  them.      Sir   Stamfoi'd 
^^A^s  called  them,  from  their  steadiness  of  character^  **  the  Scotch  of  the 
^ast  ;**  and  in  a  recent  work.  Captain  KeppeVs  most  interesting  book  on  Borneo, 
we  find  lus  friend  Mr.  Brooke  speaking  of  A  body  of  Chmese  colonists  as  a  foree 

*  By  Lerd  Olenelg's  aet»  of  1833,  the  East  India  Company  were,  in  that  year,  de- 
prived of  the  ezolttsive  right  of  trading  with  China. 

t  See  the  able  statement  of  Sir  James  Qraham  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
April  7, 1840. 
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he  could  rely  on  in  an  hour  of  need.  Bat  besides  the  proper  sobjeets  of  **  the 
great  pure  dynasty/'  it  has  whole  nations  to  supply  its  armiet.  with  mco  ts 
vigorous  and  as  bold  as  any  in  the  world.  There  are  nowhere  finer  omd  thaa 
the  Tartar  troops  of  China ;  never  in  any  war  were  greater  proofii  eihibitied  of 
heroism  and  devotion  than  by  them  ;  and  Sir  Hugh  Gough  (he  has  beea  since 
ffiven  his  well-earned  coronet)  describes  the  Kansich  troops  of  TurkistMi*  whe 
fought  well  at  Tse-kee,  as  ''  a  strong  and  muscular  race^  acoostomed  to  bwdcr 
warfare."  The  Chinese^  we  may  add,  had  long  a  perfect  reliance  on  Aemeeliti- 
They  thought  their  troops  invincible,  theur  defences  inviolable,  and  were  in> 
affected  by  any  prestige  as  to  the  terror  of  our  arms  until  we  beat  them  into  s 
respect  for  us.  When,  in  1834,  at  the  Boca  Tigris,  the  Chbese  adminL  Rvaa, 
with  twenty-nine  war  junks,  came  out  to  menace  our  English  frigates*  the  Volag« 
and  Hyacinth,  the  latter  ran  down  their  line  under  easy  sail,  and  the  wmd 
serving,  went  up  again  with  their  larboard  broadsides  beariii^,  pooripg  in  s 
most  destructive  fire ;  the  Chinese  answered  with  the  greatest  spiriC  nod  taongh 
compelled  to  retire  in  distress  to  their  former  anchorage,  ther  rlaimrd  the  vic- 
tory, and,  as  we  are  persuaded,  honestly.  They  mistook  the  urbeaniiee  ol  tbt 
English  commander  m  allowing  them  to  retreat,  for  fear,  and,  as  oor  ahipa  saikd 
for  Macao,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  embarkation  of  oor  troopa»  aad 
securing  the  safety  of  the  merchant  ships,  they  conceived  that  they  gmve  op  tiM 
contest.  The  Chinese,  moreover,  looking  mainly  to  the  ofunm  qnestioD,  and 
paying  little  attention  to  our  violated  rights,  regarded  their  cause  aa  rjghtaoas, 
and  the  English  as  presumptuous  invaders.  *' They  are,"*  said  their  Mpir  cr, 
**  like  dog^  and  sheep  in  theu*  dispositions.  It  is  difficult  for  heaven  and  evtk 
to  bear  any  longer  with  the  English,  and  both  ^^ods  and  men  are  lodigeaBl  at 
their  conduct.'*  We  ought  furttier  to  bear  in  mmd,  that  the  Chinoiet  jedbvs  of 
all  foreigner^  had  good  reason  for  viewing  any  extension  of  English  power  with 
peculiar  caution.  They  knew  that  in  little  more  than  a  single  century— ^pertioa 
of  time  which,  in  the  long  ages  of  Chinese  hbtory  sounds  bat  Tmall  Ki^c^sH 
had,  from  the  possession  of  a  solitary  factory  in  India,  advanced  her  dimSiirr* 
there  to  the  Himalaya,  where  it  touched  their  own.  We  have,  at  the  haaard 
of  bein^  tedious,  thought  it  necessary  to  make  these  general  obaenratiQos  on 
the  subject  of  the  Chinese  war ;  a  war  which  it  was  fondly  antidpeted  we«U  W 
terminated  in  a  month,  but  which,  when  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  was  sent  oat,  was 
in  its  third  year,  with  bo  prospect  of  a  close.  The  Chinese  had  shown 
our  masters  in  diplomacy,  and  our  very  suooesses  were  unaYailing*  The  taifii 
of  the  personal  character  as  well  as  of  the  talents  of  an  envoy,  was  never 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  oase  of  Sir  H.  Pottinger  in  China.  His  ja%iwet 
and  decision  soon  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs  there,  and  his  first  act  showed  the 
Chinese  authorities  the  sort  of  person  they  had  to  deal  with,  and  was  not  witheet 
its  influence  on  subsequent  events.  The  head  of  the  local  ^vcmment  of  Ceotoa 
waited  on  Sir  Henry  on  his  arrival,  and  reouested  an  interview,  which  hftdalwan 
been  granted  to  this  functionary  by  his  preaeoessors.  Sir  H.  declined  aeeiffg 
and  sent  the  secretary  of  legation,  and  an  ud-de-camp  to  meet  him ;  at  the 
time  aconainting  him  that  the  euTOT  came  onlv  to  treat  with  the  highest  d 
of  the  Cninese  empire,  and  that  to  them  alone  he  would  grant  an  interview.  Ths 
war  now  proceeded  with  vigour.  On  the  25th  of  Aogost,  our  aqoadrea  sa- 
chored  in  the  harbour  of  Amoy,  a  city  which  has  a  popylation  of  70,000,  sad 
was  garrisoned  bv  a  force  of  10,000  men.  The  Chinese  regarded  tli^  plaes  m 
impregnable,  and  its  defences  were,  as  our  readers  may  se^  skilfully  prepared. 
We  transcribe  an  account  of  them. 

"  From  the  islands  at  the  entranoe  of  the  harbour  to  Cohunaoo,  the  island  is  abeet 
four  miles,  cood  anohorage  all  the  way  up  for  line-of-battle  ships,  to  about  fiseror 
five  hundreo  vards  from  the  shore.  On  all  the  islands  at  the  entranoe  are  placid 
batteries.  The  *  Ions  battery'  in  the  straight  line  contains  seventy-six  gens,  fortv 
feet  between  each,  making  it  more  than  half  a  nlle  loog;  thb  battery  k  raflt  oftoU 
granite  work,  belnff  about  fifteen  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  nfaie  at  the  tap.  aad 
about  fiiteen  feet  ugh;  exoeptinff  at  the  embrasure  for  the  guns  it  is  cniirsly  fMtd 
with  a  coating  of  mud  quite  two  feet  thick ;  above  the  enhrMores,  Is  else  a  eoeiisf 
of  the  same;  the  masonry  is  beautiful  and  quite  solid ;  and  all  who  have  seen  It  df- 
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dare  they  hare  never  seen  any  thing  so  strong  or  so  well  built ;  indeed,  the  proof  is 
that  after  four  hours*  hard  Bghting,  not  one  single  breach  was  made  in  it  by  our 
guns,  though  placed  at  point-blank  range.  On  each  side  of  their  guns  several  sand- 
bag were  placed,  so  as  to  protect  those  while  loading  and  firing.  At  the  end  fur- 
ther out  from  the  town  is  built  a  strong  granite  wall,  about  half  a  mile  long,  with 
loop  holes  at  the  top  for  their  match  locks,  but  no  guns  ;  it  is  a^out  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  hi^hy  and  was,  of  course,  intended  to  protect  their  flank  from  our  troops.  Two 
semi-circular  batteries  are  in  the  middle  of  the  wall,  and  at  the  end  nearest  the  town 
one  larger  one,  which  is  built  of  granite  covered  with  chunam ;  it  is  supposed  that 
several  of  the  mandarins  occupied  it :  they  continued  firing  to  the  very  last,  when 
some  of  their  guns  were  dismounted,  the  walls  nearly  knocked  down,  and  long  after 
our  troops  had  landed,  and  hoisted  the  ensign  at  the  other  end  of  the  wall." 

The  number  of  the  guns  in  all  was  about  five  hundred.  The  place  was  taken 
in  four  hours  from  the  firing  of  the  first  gun ;  and,  as  Sir  Henry  Pottinger 
stated  in  one  of  his  public  papers  at  the  time,  **  had  the  opposition  been  a  hun- 
dred times  greater  than  it  was,  the  spirit  and  bearing  of  ail  employed  showed 
that  the  result  must  have  been  the  same.*'  When  our  troops  landed,  a  man- 
darin, who  was  second  in  command,  rushed  into  the  sea  and  drowned  himself ; 
and  another  cut  his  throat,  and  fell  in  f^ont  of  our  soldiers,  as  they  came  up. 
The  attack  was  witnessed  by  the  viceroy  of  the  provinces  of  Chakeang  and 
Fokein,  who,  with  a  number  of  other  great  officials,  was  on  the  heights  above. 
Our  forces  next  suled  to  the  Chusan  group  of  islands — re-took  the  city  of 
Tin^^aei  where  extensive  fortifications  had  been  erected  since  we  left  it  in  the 
preceding  year ;  and  then  proceeded  to  Chinghae,  which,  both  from  its  position 
and  works,  is  a  city  of  great  strength.  This  was  at  once  captured,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards,  our  expedition  appeared  before  the  wealthy  city  of  Ningpo, 
the  walls  of  which  are  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  population  about 
three  hundred  thousand  souls.  This  place  also  fell  into  our  hands ;  and  thus 
closed  the  operations  of  1841.  Early  in  the  following  year,  the  Chinese  were 
repalsed,  in  bold  attempts,  to  regain  from  us,  on  the  same  day,  the  two  last- 
named  places ;  and  were  soon  afterwards  seen  with  a  numerous  armv  at  Tse-kee, 
eleven  miles  westward  of  Ningpo.     Here,  after  having  fought  well,  they  were 


great  trade,  and  the  mart  of  the  Chinese  commerce  with  Japan,  was  our  next 
acqoilition ;  and  sailing  from  that  place,  our  squadron  made  for  the  great  river, 
Yang-tze-kiang,  being  a  direct  approach  to  the  imperial  cities.  Nankin  and 
Pekin.  The  preparations  made  to  receive  us  here  are  described  by  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger,  in  a  circular,  dated  on  board  the  steam>frigate,  Queen,  in  the  Yang- 
tze-kiang  river  (off  Woosung,)  24th  June.  It  may  give  our  readers  a  further 
idea  of  Chinese  engineering,  and  enlighten  those  who  are  still  under  the  impres- 
sion that  all  their  defences  are  of  bamboo,  and  their  only  munition  bows  and 
arrows:— 

"  Alter  the  necessary  dela^  in  destroyinff  the  batteries,  magazmes,  foundries, 
barracks,  and  other  public  btuldings,  as  well  as  the  ordnance,  arms,  and  ammuni- 
tion, captured  at  Chapoo,  the  troops  were  re-embarked,  and  the  expedition  finally 
quitted  that  port  on  tne  23rd  of  May,  and  arrived  on  the  29th,  off  Rugged  Islands, 
where  it  remained  until  the  13th  of  June;  on  which  day  it  crossed  the  bar,  which 
had  been  previously  surveyed  and  buoyed  off,  into  the  Yang-tzee-kian?  river,  to 
the  pomt  where  the  river  is  joined  bv  the  Woosung.  At  this  point  the  Chinese  had 
erected  immense  lines  of  works,  to  defend  the  entrances  of  both  rivers ;  and  seem 
to  have  been  so  confident  of  their  ability  to  repel  us,  that  they  permitted  a  very 


*  The  Cliinese  troops  here  numbered  ten  thousand  men,  of  whom  a  third  were 
Tartars.  A  body  of  the  latter,  amounting  to  three  hundred,  took  possession  of  a 
joss-hoQse,  where  thev  made  a  desperate  defence,  until  the  bouse  fell  in-»when  but 
forty  of  them  were  taken  alive. 
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close  reconnohsance  to  be  made,  in  two  of  the  small  steamers,  hj  th^lr  eiccOffk-^M 
the  naval  and  military  commanders-in-chief,  on  the  14th  instant ;  and  eren  Hiwivd 
and  encouraged  the  boats  which  were  sent,  in  the  same  nl^ht,  to  lay  down  \max% 
to  guide  the  ships  of  war  to  their  allotted  positions  of  Aitadc.     At  daylirht,  on  tk 
morning  of  the  i6th,  the  squadron  weishea  anchor,  and  proceeded  to  tiKe  op  tWir 
respectiYC  stations ;  which  was  scarcely  done,  when  the  batteries  opened,  and  the 
cannonade  was  extremely  heavy  and  unceasing  for  about  two  hours ;  that  of  tb* 
Chinese  then  began  to  slacken,  and  the  seamen  and  marines  were  laadcd  at  obcv, 
under  the  fire  from  the  ships,  and  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  batteries,  bcfort  tkt 
troops  could  l>e  disembarked  and  formed  for  advancing.     Two  hundred  and  fiftv- 
three  guns  (forty-two  of  them  brass)  were  taken  in  the  batteries — most  of  tlm  V 
heavy  calibre,  and  upwards  of  eleven  feet  long.     The  whole  were  mooatod  on  piT*it 
carriitQ^es,  of  new  ana  efficient  construction ;  and  it  was  likewise  observed  tliat  thfv 
werd  fitted  with  bamboo  siehts.     The  casualties  in  the  naval  arm  of  tbo  cxpeditkiB 
amounted  to  two  killed,  and  twenty-five  wounded  i  btti  the  land  Ibrooa  hid  aol  a 
man  toudhed.    It  appears  almost  miraealousp  tlial  tho  eatoaKiea  abovld  aoi  have 
been  much  greater,  oonsidering  how  well  the  Chineie  served  tMr  gwm^    Tkt 
BlondB  frigate  had  fourteen  shot  in  her  hull ;  the  Se$0$irU  ateaoMri  elovca ;  aad  a«l 
the  ships  engaged^  more  or  less.'* 

The  Chineset  amaied  at  the  rapiditv  with  whioh  tbeir  cities  of  wealtk«  aad 
best  defended  stations  were  ijalling  before  as*  and  alarmed  at  our  appearaaec  b 
the  Yang-tze-kiangy  made  an  indireet  attempt  to  retard  our  operatioBi*  by 
professing  a  desire  to  treat  i  and  to  conciliate  our  iavourt  released  sktsee 
British  subjects  who  had  been  kidnapped.  But  as  these  overturei  were  net 
gprounded  on  the  onlv  basis  which  Sir  Henrv  Pottinger  was  disposed  to  Ibtea 
tOf  they  were  r^ected*  with  an  intimation  to  that  eflfect.  Elepeoy  a  comniaaHMsr, 
who  had  been  before  employed  in  negotiatAODS  with  oar  foroee  at  ChdsaBt  bet 
who  was  afterwards  degraded  for  being  too  peaceably  inclined  towards  nsv  «ai 
BOW  directed  to  use  his  best  eflbrts  to  brins  hostilities  to  a  doee.  His  best 
efforts  were  tried;  and  he  didy  we  believe^  allthat  talent»  iDgenuity*  and  addrc« 
could  devise  to  briDpf  about  a  peace  on  the  terms  his  government  via  williag 
to  agree  to  |  but  neither  did  these  meet  the  requirement  of  our  envoy,  and  kii 
eommunicationa  werct  oonaequently»  unavailing.  An  interoepted  letter  from 
the  Chinese  diplomatbt  to  his  govemment«  sketches  our  plempotentiary  most 
graphically.  After  describinff  the  plausibilities  of  his  ovrn  statements,  and  the 
reasonableness  of  his  proposaiB>  he  concludes  by  saying,  that  "  to  all  his  repre 
sentationsy  the  barbarian,  Pottinger,  only  knit  bit  brows,  and  said»  *  No/  ** 

The  Chinese  were  not  only  unsuccessful  in  their  attempts  to  negotiate  bet 
failed  also  in  their  endeavours  to  retard  our  operations.  Our  forces  forthwith 
advanced  to  reduce  the  great  cities  of  Chin-Keang-foo  and  Nankin.  Thsy  ap- 
peared before  the  former  place  on  the  20th  day  of  July,  andt  after  a  dei^icrau 
resistance  made  by  the  Tartar  troops»*  eaptured  it.  The  heat  of  the  sua  wss 
so  great  at  this  time,  that  many  of  our  soldiers  dropped  down  dead  from  its 
effects.  On  the  9th  of  August,  our  expedition  anchored  off  the  vast  city  of 
Nankin,  and  the  military  and  naval  commanders  had  made  all  their  arrange* 
ments  for  an  attack,  when  thej  were  directed  by  our  envoy  to  suspend  it,  as 
the  Chinese  had  come  to  treat  for  peace*  The  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
emperor  fbr  this  purpose  were  the  Great  Minister  Keyii^,  a  Tartar  gfosral 
belonging  to  the  imperial  fronily,  Elepoo»  named  before,  and  NewkteOt  guweiasr 
of  the  two  Reang  provinces.  There  was  also  another  who  took  aa  active  pert 
in  the  negotiation ;  this  was  Hang-e,  the  shewel  (commander^  we  presums)  of 
the  emperor's  body-ffuard,  who  seems  to  have  been  chosen  firom  Ids  <irm»e»» 
as  well  as  for  his  talents.  If  so,  he  met,  at  least,  his  equal  In  our  envoy.  A 
very  curious  document,  the  report  made  by  the  gpreat  mmuter  and  these  coa- 


^  Many  of  the  Tartar  soldiers  who  survived  the  eogaMaeat  eemmHted  eaiaile. 
Their  dead  bodies,  and  those  of  thetr  women  and  eml£p«n,  wore  loud  ia  eivrjr 
house,  and  In  the  wells.  Our  troops  took  their  station  on  the  heighle  above  tkt 
town,  because  the  city,  from  the  number  of  dead,  had  become  nnhmabitable 
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missioners  to  their  emperor  on  the  su^ect  gf  our  requirements,  is  now  before 
us ;  and  we  find  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  described  tliere  much  in  the  same  man- 
Der  as  in  the  intercepted  letter  :^- 

"  The  said  shewei  (Hang-e)  and  his  colleagues  again  authoritatively  questioned 
as  to  the  difficulties ;  but  the  stdd  barbarian  only  stared  at  him  indignantly.  The 
shewei  was  not  listened  to.'* 

And  again : — 

*^  The  sidd  shewei  again  represented,  that  iVom  the  five*  places  {which  w$  re* 
^nired  fo  he  opened  to  trade)  some  should  be  deducted ;  but  the  said  barbarian  ob« 
stittaleljr  rmsed.** 

AAotlwr  paragraph  of  thi«  long  d<>ettmefit  is  too  good  to  be  omitted.  It 
shows  at  OHM  tMr  prids^  and  their  desire  to  concede  :— 

'■  I«  yvor  serrint,  have  exanined  aildfband  what  are  the  nnwarrantable  demands 
of  the  said  barbarians,  which  they  so  importunately  urse,  and  they  are  deserriDg 
of  the  utmost  hatred.  Bat  eonsidering  that  they  have  lately  attadked  and  laid  in 
ruins  Kingkow,  and  it  is  proTed  that  not  only  the  rivers,  but  Chinkeang  it  will  be 
diffictdt  to  recorer  speemlv :  hot  I  am  apprehensire  we  shall  be  blocked  up  both 
on  the  north  and  souUi,  wiuch  will  be  the  neaviest  calamity,  ^c.** 

The  treaty  of  peace  wa8«  after  many  conferences,  concluded  on  the  26th  of 
Angostj  1842 — relieving  ua  from  the  perplexities  of  a  distant  and  expensive 
waTj  and  securing  to  us  more  than  was  expected,  and  all  that  was  ever  hoped 
for  ;  and  this  was  accomplished  in  one  year  from  the  arrival  of  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
tinger in  China.  It  stipulated  that  five  ports  should  be  opened  to  trade,  with 
permission  for  consuls  to  reside  there ;  that  Hong-Kong*  should  be  ceded  to 


*  We  liave  taken  some  pains  to  make  ourselves  aeauainted  with  the  capabilities 
of  fiong  Kong,  and  with  the  circumstances  connected  with  its  being  chosen  as  a 
British  settlement.  It  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  immense  trade,  and 
has  a  ma^tdftcent  harbour.  These  two  facts  are  indisputable,  and  every  body 
can  apprecnate  their  importance.  Mr.  Davison,  in  a  work  of  much  interest,  lately  pub- 
Usheo,  entitled  "  Trade  and  Travel  in  the  Far  £ast,'*and  who  was  for  twelve  months 
at  fioB^  Kong,  says,  that  ''as  a  depot  jfbr  goods  intended  for  the  Chinese  market, 
I  ooneeive  the  situation  of  Hong  Kong  to  be  ttarivalled.**  As  a  decisive  ^oof 
of  the  digibility  of  Hong  Kong  as  a  place  of  trade  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese 
themselves,  he  mentions  tliat  some  of  them  have  paid  immense  sums  for  ground  on 
whmh  to  build  stores  there.  In  regard  to  climate,  there  can  l>e  no  doubt  uiat  it  has 
proved  unflsvourable,  but  tliis  disadvantage  is  shared  by  Chusan,  the  only  other 
place  named  as  suitable  for  our  settlement,  and  probably  by  anV  locality  along  the 
coast  wldch  could  be  thought  of  for  such  a  purpose.  Much  of  the  unhCalthiness  of 
all  these  places  seems  re&rable  to  temporary  and  superficial  causes — ^to  paludal 
miasms,  exhsJationS  from  deserted  rice  grounds,  as  well  as  from  naturally  swampy 
spots  in  the  ravines,  and  fV-om  the  brushwood  growing  and  rotting  there.  This  we 
gatiier  firora  the  important  work  of  Dr.  Wilson,  inspector  of  our  naval  hospitals 
and  fleets  in  Giiina,  lately  published,  and  entitled  "Medical  Notes  on  China."  The 
writer  holds  (p.  164)  that  accidental  circumstances  have  helped  to  fix  on  the  climate 
of  Hong  Kong,  at  the  commencement  of  its  colonial  history,  a  much  worse  character 
than  it  will  l>e  found  to  deserve.  One  main  ground  of  hope  arises  from  his  remark, 
that  there  appear  to  be  lu  China  great  periodic  fihysical  movements — times  of 
exacerbation  of  dlse&se,  with  long  intervals  of  remission ;  and  that  the  accumulation 
of  the  causes  of  endemic  bein?  now  discharged,  a  period  of  comparative  immunitv 
will  follow.  It  may  thus  be  that  our  first  appearance  in  China  synchronised  with 
a  cycle  of  disease,  and  that  attention  being  directed  to  the  removal  of  excititig 
causes,  the  climate  will  not  be  found  permanently  unfavourable  to  Europeans, 
^bere  appears  to  be  no  reasoA  to  blame  the  govemmetit  for  selecting  Hong  Kong 
as  the  site  of  otlf  fCngHsh  colony,  and  nOne,  certainly,  for  reflecting  on  our  envc^ 
in  regard  to  that  transactieii.    The  choice  rested  between  this  place  and  Chusan. 
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England  in  perpetuity  ;  that  the  comrottoications  betwaen  th«  reipeetirt  go> 
vernments  should  he  on  terms  of  perfect  equality;  and  that  the  sum  of 
21,000,000  of  dollars  should  be  p^iid  hy  the  Chinese*  part  bong  to  eosBpeante 
for  the  lost  opium,  part  for  the  Hong  merchants'  debts,  and  part  for  ezpfasa 
of  our  expedition.  When  we  consider  the  diiBcnlties  with  whidi  Sir  Uor^ 
Pottinger  had  to  contend*  and  that  on  his  arrival  in  China  all  drcwDstaaoei 
were  new,  all  persons  and  things  strange  to  him,  it  mn8t»  as  Lord  Aberdeen 
remarked  in  the  House  of  Lords*  occasion  very  natural  surprise  that*  ere i 
with  the  assistance  he  had  from  the  naval  and  military  eommandcn*  be  ihoaii 
have  succeeded  in  concluding  such  a  peace.  It  is  still  more  a  matter  of  woodtr 
that,  by  his  influence  with  those  with  whom  he  was  negotiating*  ho  ahoald  bat* 
so  far  overcome  their  hostile  feelings  and  wounded  pride*  as  in  m  fwtahBshwv 
our  pacific  relations  with  China,  to  have  gained  fw  as  their  fricodship  sai 
respect. 

We  have  yet  to  advert  to  another  occasion  on  which  the  jodgnont  of  Sir 
Henry  Pottbger  was  exhibited  in  China*  and  one  which*  wo  tmnk*  has  be« 
but  little  noticed.  It  may  be  remembered  that  very  alarming  rioti  took  plate 
at  Canton  in  1842*  after  hostilities  had  ceased,  and  while  the  linietioaaries  J 
the  two  powers  were  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  treaty  from  the  empefor  si 
Pekin.  These  riots  were  caused  by  the  infamous  conduct  of  the  Baropns 
sailors  of  merchant  vessels,  and  their  officers  were  suspected  as  beiqg  b^  a  • 
means  free  from  blame.  Their  object  was  to  embarrass  Sir  Henry*  defeat  tbf 
ratification  of  the  treaty*  and  prevent  the  regular  commerce  then  abont  to  W 
established*  as  less  favourable  to  the  smuggling  interests  than  the  old  sy»tesi 
had  been.  Our  envoy*  who  was  then  at  Hong-Kong*  saw  the  matter  in  tn 
true  light*  apd  resisted  the  advice  of  the  notary  and  naval  commaaders  u 
send  a  force  to  Canton*  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  endanger  the  coaftieDor 
with  which  the  Chinese  people  and  their  authorities  were  at  that  moment  ia> 
spired*  and  which  aided  materially  in  disposing  them  to  yield  to  our  cooditymi, 
and  that  by  detaining  the  troops  then  ready  to  return  to  India*  a  mat  and*  bi 
thought*  an  unnecessary  expeiuBe  would  be  incurred.  Sir  Henry  &s«d  a  pro- 
clamation— a  remarkable  and  powerful  document*  and  lyhieh  prodaeed  as  thi 
moment  a  great  sensation — and  he  went  in  person  to  Canton.  The  rioCa  wen 
at  once  suppressed,  and  every  dangerous  consequence  prevented. 

Although  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  had  stipulated  for  leave  to  come  home  tnna»> 
diately  on  the  termination  of  hostilities,  the  many  commercisland  other  detaih  m 
which  he  was  engaged  did  not  permit  him  to  do  so  until  the  doee  of  1 844.  la  tb« 
October  of  that  year  he  returned  to  Enffland*  and  was  weloomod  with  marked 
testimonies  of  the  public  gratitude.  The  queen  was  pleased  to  make  his  s 
member  of  the  Priv^  Council.  He  was  entertained  at  grand  baaqneis  by  thr 
cities  of  London*  Edmburgh*  and  Glasgow  ;  was  preaented  with  the  freedom  of 
those  places.  He  was  also  entertained  by  the  great  towns  of  Livernool*  lUsh 
Chester*  and  Belfast,  and  recdved  services  of  j^te  from  several  of  tneae  cttki 
and  towns*  as  well  as  from  the  merchants  of  Bombay.  We  Ibrthcr  i«mcmV(? 
that  an  address  was  presented  to  him*  signed  by  many  **yffltindi  of  tbt 
operatives  of  Manchester*  within  three  hours  of  the  moment  it  was  w^gmxti. 
These  evidences  of  the  general  feeling,  and  eapedall v  the  boooar  oonftrrcd  uq 
him  by  the  Queen*  immediatelv  on  his  arrival  in  Eo^and*  wcre^  no  dovbt,  hmc 
gratifying  to  Sir  Henry,  as  aoknowledgoMnU  of  his  lervksee  I  botitb — '" 


It  will  be  remembered  what  an  outcry  there  then  was  agahist  the  latter  placv.  .o 
the  ground  of  its  nnhealthiness.  It  ought  also  to  be  known  that  Hong  Kosc  «»« 
selected  by  Mr.  Elliot,  the  predecessor  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  and  that  th»Utt«f 
found  many  costly  publio  works  erected  and  in  procreas  thert^  and  large  sou  -i 
money  expendiMl  both  publicly  and  privately  on  the Islaad.  In  this  state  of  a&m. 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger  referred  the  choice  of  the  place  for  onr  ■nttlsment  to  tSe 
ministers  at  home,  stating  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  two  places  toM 
consideration,  Chusan  and  Hong  Kong,  and  on  what  was,  we  believe*  a  jnst  a- 
timate  of  their  merits,  the  government  decided  for  Hong  Kong. 
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markable  that  the  government  proposed  for  him  no  honours  whatever — no  re- 
muneration of  any  kind.  The  news  of  his  triumphant  treaty*  which  caused  such 
universal  joy>  and  to  none  more  than  to  the  ministers,  reached  England  in  1842. 
The  remainder  of  that  year,  the  whole  of  1843,  the  whole  of  1844,  and  great 
part  of  1845^  passed  over  without  any  honours  or  remuneration  heing  recom- 
mended hy  the  government,  and  without  the  least  intimation  heing  made  to  Sir 
Henry  that  they  had  anything  of  the  kind  in  contemplation.  At  length,  in  the 
June  of  1645,  the  suhject  of  noticing  the  services  of  Sir  Henry  was  brought  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons— not  by  a  member  of  the  cabinet  or  a  supporter  of 
the  government,  but  by  one  of  the  opposition,  Mr.  Hume.*  On  the  motion  of 
that  gentleman.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  leading  a  commanding  majority  in  the 
House,  voted  a  pension  of  ^1,500  a-year  to  $ir  Henry  Pottinger,  for  his  own 
life  only.  This  Mr.  Hume  had  the  discretion  to  accept  as  better  than  the  no- 
thing which  had  as  yet  been  offered  him  ;  but  doubtless  he  felt,  as  the  public 
strongly  feel,  that,  when  compared  to  pensions  for  diplomatic  or  other  services, 
no  more  important  to  the  public  than  those  rendered  by  Sir  Henry,  a  life  pension 
of  £  1,500  a-year  was  no  sufficient  reward.  Lord  Ashbur ton.  Sir  Henry  Willock, 
and  Sir  Gore  Ouseleyj  all  received  pensions — the  last-named,  one  of  £5,000  a- 
year.  We  by  no  means  say  that  they  were  undeserved,  but  every  one  must 
feel,  that  if  services  are  estimated  by  their  value  to  the  country,  those  of 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger  entitle  him  to  as  full  a  remuneration,  and  as  distinguished 
honours  as  ever  were  conferred  on  any  diplomatist.  In  saying  this,  we  find  that 
we  are  almost  adopting  the  language  of  a  high  authority.  The  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  on  the  occasion  of  the  subject  of  the  pension  to  Sir  Henry  Pottin- 
ger coming  before  the  House  of  Lords,  said,  that  he  should  not  have  thought 
tike  grant  would  be  at  all  beyond  the  just  measure  of  that  reward  which  was 
fairly  due  to  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  **  even  if  it  had  gone  to  the  full  amount  ever 
awarded  to  the  most  distinguished  ambassador.  He  believed  that  even  if  that 
amount  were  reached  by  the  vote  of  the  minister,  there  would  be  no  dissentient 
voice." 

It  must  occur  to  many,  in  explanation  of  this  mysterious  economy,  that  the 
ministry  had  some  latent  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  Sir  Henry.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  admitted  his  services  in  their  fullest  extent,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  expressly 
said^ — **  I  believe  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  of  any  one 
act  done  bv  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  which  did  not  meet  with  the  full  approllation 

of  her  Blajesty.^t 

What,  then,  was  the  explanation  made  by  ministers  ?  None,  we  aver,  that  can 
be  accepted  as  satisfactory.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  by  an  act  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hume  himself,  ministers  could  not  propose  a  pension  for  a  diplomatist  ex- 
cept he  had  been  employed  as  such  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  But  the  dif- 
ficulty which  this  might  seem  to  occasion  in  the  case  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  he 
might  have  overcome,  and  did,  by  a  mere  formula  of  speech.  He  admitted  that 
for  extraordinary  cases,  it  was  at  all  times  competent  to  ministers  to  propose  an 
address  to  her  Majesty,  recommending  a  pension,  adding  that  this  w^is  an  extra- 
ordinaiT  case,  and  he  was  ready  to  aidopt  the  course.  Mr.  Hume's  act,  then, 
afforded  the  minister  no  defence  for  his  delav,  and  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  the  reward.  In  reference  to  the  latter,  Sir  Robert  reel  spoke  of  the 
frequent  demands  made  for  pensions  by  persons  of  merit.  This  argument,  from 
our  poverty,  might  have  been  reserved  with  advantage  for  other  objects.  It  was 
but  ill  adduced  by  one  who  was  at  that  moment  the  dispenser  of  rich  resources, 
and  in  a  case  of  imequalled  services.  Lord  Palmerston  well  remarked,  ''  that 
the  rewards  of  the  country  did  not  so  much  depend  on  the  merit  of  the  indlvi- 


*  BIr.  Hnme,  on  this  occasion,  said  that  he  had  no  communication  with  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger,  and  had  never  seen  him  but  once,  and  then  at  a  public  place.  We  may 
as  well  add,  that  neither  have  we  had  any  communication  with  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
tinger, and  that  we  have  never  seen  him,  or,  as  far  as  we  know,  any  one  of  his  name, 

f  ^eech  of  Lord  Aberdeen  in  the  House  of  Lords,  June  16,  1845. 
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duaU  as  upon  the  services  he  rendered  to  the  public«  «od  that  ^ffl^  nqghtr-'! 
over  before  such  services  should  occur  again." 

We  further  think  It  our  dutj  to  add,  that  this  meagre  grant*  made  as  tht  rt- 
ward  of  services  of  the  very  highest  character,  inferior  in  amount  to  penii.-.* 
given  to  preceding  diplomatists  with  less  important  clatms«  inferior  iq  am  ';r* 
to  the  pension  secureq  to  many  an  obscure  official*  loses  alti^ether  the  f  :* 
character  of  reward  when  fairly  viewed  in  its  true  light,  as  being  only  cofD;>^  - 
sation.     It  was  stated  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Hume's  motion,  that  had  not  ^  *> 
Henry  Pottingei^  consented  to  go  to  China,  he  would,  undoubtedly,  have  lef 
nominated  to  a  governorship,  or  to  the  position  of  counsellor  at  one  of  oat 
Presidencies  in  India,  either  of  which  appointments  is  worth  from  X10,0nf\  • 
j^l2«000  a  year.     When  we  consider  his  rare  talents,  and  the  leoffth  of  ti?' 
during  which  they  were  engaged  in  China,  we  must  regard  this  aa  nighh  pu> 
bable,  and  at  all  events  £1,500  a  year  for  life  is  but  Just  compenaation  ror  th 
advancement  which  so  eminent  a  person  might  lose  by  b^ng  removed  from  !..• 
own  proper  service. 

How,  then,  does  the  question  of  the  remuneration  made  to  Sir  Hmry  Pel- 
tinger  for  his  services  in  China  stand  ? 

First,  as  to  the  honours.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  was,  as  our  readen  Li-  ■ 
already  seen,  made  a  baronet  long  before  he  was  employed  in  Ghi]ia«  for  m^- 
vices  performed  In  India.  When  the  news  of  the  peace  with  China  resH.  : 
Enffland,  he  was  given  the  honour  of  a  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath ;  bot  as  ^-' 
held  in  China  the  brevet  rank  of  a  mijor-general  In  the  East  India  Compsr, 
service,  and  was  present  and  exposed  to  the  heaviest  Arc  in  most  of  the  enip.  • 
ments  there,  he  was  entitled  to  this,  independently  of  his  diplomatic  iervicei.  i^- 
his  return  to  England,  in  1844,  he  was,  as  we  have  mentioned  before^  ma«l:  i 
member  of  her  majesty's  Privv  Council.  This  was  the  single  hooour  accor  1  . 
to  Sir  Henry  for  his  diplomatic  services  in  China,  and  must  be  regarded  at  ^  • 
sole  remuneration — the  pension  of  X  1,500  a  year  being,  as  we  have  sui-  • 
compensation,  and  not  reward. 

We  have  been  led  to  this  subject  unavoidably,  bv  having  had  occasioD : 
consider  the  extraordinary  services  of  the  distinguished  subject  of  oar  meo  * 
We  repeat,  that  we  are  wholly  unable  to  account  for  the  line  of  coodaet  |  ^r- 
sued  by  the  late  government  towards  one  to  whom  the  country  owes  so  mo'-b^ 
their  tardy  notice  of  his  services — their  double  parsimonv  hi  dealing  with  tbcts  — 
and  in  turning  ft*om  the  topic,  can  only  say  that  It  was  the  hXt  of  >  * 
Henry  Pottinger  to  have  been  appointed  by  one  minister,  and  rewarded  by  £  * 
opponent. 

Sir  Henry  has,  we  understand,  a  fine  head  and  a  powerful  frame.  He  i«  ^ 
ilrst-rate  horseman,  and  has  been  always  fond  of  field  sports,  to  which  drti.r< 
stance  he  was,  indeed,  a  ffood  deal  indebted  for  his  life  when  he  esca;-  ■ 
from  the  Mahratta  cavalry  m  1816.  He  was  married,  in  182*2^  to  Miss  Cot^l'. 
the  daughter  of  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  has  three  children,  still  very  you*^c 
He  is  greatly  beloved  in  private  life,  and  though  long  engaged  with  heavy  care*, 
has  been  at  all  times  markedby  the  charm  of  a  hvely  manner.  **  How  can  apeo  " 
with  your  serious  occupations,"  said  a  pompous  major  to  him  onoe — "  how  c^- 
yon  share  in  the  folly  of  these  young  men  ?"  «•  My  grave  friend,*  wa»  t*" 
reply,  ■*  I  have  my  folly  for  every  day's  use,  and  my  wisdom  for  state  oceasi>r.«. ' 
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As  of  late  years  the  condition  of 
Ireland  has  occupied  much  of  public 
attention,  and  as  it  appears  the  now 
ffenerallj  received  opinion,  that  any 
important  improvement  in  her  social 
condition,  must  arise  from  the  exer- 
tions of  her  own  inhabitants,  and  as 
those  bhabitants  are  almost  exclu- 
sively engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
it  seems  an  interesting  question  to 
consider,  how  far,  and  in  what  way,  her 
agricultural  capabilities,  and  the  in- 
dustry and  talent  of  her  people,  may 
be  made  conducive  to  such  a  result. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom» 
that  all  great  changes,  to  be  permanent 
and  effectual*  whether  those  changes 
be  of  a  socia),  political,  or  religious 
nature,  must  spring  from  within  the 
body  itself — must  arise  from  the  feel- 
ing that  all  is  not  well  as  it  is  j  and  in 
this  age  of  increasing  intelligence,  and 
improved  education,  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  and  the  minister  will  be,  to 
give  a  proper  direction  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  a  people,  rather  than  attempt 
themselves  to -control  or  regulate  the 
public  voice.  But  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
this  be  claimed  as  the  right  of  a  peo- 
ple, it  must  be  remembered  on  the 
other,  that  it  brings  its  duties  with  it. 
It  will  not  do  to  say,  whatever  is  right 
with  us  we  owe  to  ourselves;  our  crimes, 
our  misfortunes,  our  follies,  we  owe  to 
others.  If  awakened  intelligence,  and 
advanced  knowledge,  fit  us  to  declare 
our  wants,  and  the  hesitating  gait  of 
childhood  is  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
firm  step  of  man,  we  must,  at  the  same 
time,  feel,  think,  and  act  like  men, 
confident  in  our  own  power,  relying 
on  our  own  exertions,  looking  to  our- 
sehes,  and  ourselves  alone,  tor  the 
ro4M  regeneration  of  our  country. 

The  great  tendency  amongst  public 
men  of  all  parties  in  Ireland,  to  look 
to  parliament  and  the  government  of 
the  day,  as  the  source  f^om  whence 
relief  is  to  be  expected,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  great  evil.  It  evinces  a  want 
of  self-dependence,  it  betokens  a  want 
of  moral  training,  and  until  it  be  in 
Bome  sort  modtfiecl,  forbids  us  to  hope 


for  effectual  improvement.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  legislature  and  the  benefi- 
cent intentions  of  the  minister,  impor- 
tant as  it  is  that  such  wisdom  and  such 
beneficent  intentions  should  exist,  play 
but  a  secondary  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  a  nation. 
What  might  be  here  considered  as  the 
wisest  code  of  laws,  or  the  freest  consti- 
tution, would  be  unsuited  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  earth's  inhabitants ; 
nay,  perhaps,  might  even  prove  a  curse 
to  them,  where  the  tide  of  civilisation 
had  not  yet  approached,  and  where  free- 
dom to  all  would  be,  in  effect,  liberty 
to  the  stronger  to  tyrannize  over  his 
weaker  fellow-man ;  and  it  may  be 
cited  as  one  of  the  many  proofis  of  the 
sublime  wisdom  of  the  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, that  the  necessary  consequence 
of  advancing  civilisation  is,  the  sweep- 
ing before  it,  laws  always  restrictive, 
though  at  one  time  necessary,  but  now 
become  a  clog  and  an  impediment.  In 
the  progress  of  events,  man  has  be- 
come fitted  for  freer  institutions,  hav- 
ing passed  through  an  ordeal^  render- 
ing him  capable  of  properly  appreciat- 
ing and  enjoying  the  benefits  they  are 
calculated  to  confer. 

And  so  with  respect  to  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  various  classes  of  so- 
ciety, if  their  rights  are  not  ascertained, 
and  their  duties  not  understood — if 
one  party,  afraid  of  invasion  of  their 
privileges,  stand  upon  the  defensive,  if 
another,  strong  in  their  numbers  and 
inflamed  by  passion  or  prejudice,  are 
eager  to  trample  under  fbot  those 
■placed  above  them  in  the  scale  of  so- 
ciety, the  result  must  be  unhi^piness 
to  all,  and  poverty  and  destitution  to 
those,  whose  minds  are  led  away  fVom 
their  natural  pursuits,  and  their  senses 
confounded,  amid  the  whirl  and  ex- 
citement of  turbulent  passions.  It 
is,  therefore,  especiallv  desirable,  that 
the  relations  of  landlord  and  ten- 
ant in  Ireland,  should  be  placed  upon 
a  better  than  its  present  footing ;  the 
real  interest  of  all  parties,  excepting 
the  mere  grievance- monger,  with  whoni 
no  one  would  sympathise,  would  be 


*  Annwal  B^ort  and  TranaactioDa  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  So* 
eiity  of  Ireland,  for  the  yev  1845.    Dublin,  1846. 
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promoted  hj  it»  and  the  country  would 
become  prosperous  from  the  only  sure 
source  of  prosperity — confidence  be- 
tween man  and  man.  In  the  sentiment^ 
that  "  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as 
its  rights**'  and  duties*  in  a  country  cir- 
cumstanced as  Ireland  is*  of 'an  awfully 
responsible  character*  all  good  men 
will  agree  ;  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  its  application  is  twofold*  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  estate  responsible 
for  its  management  on  the  one  hand* 
to  the  occupiers  of  the  property*  in  their 
capacity  as  tenants*  on  the  other — and 
he  will  really  serve  his  country  best* 
though  he  might  easily  pursue  a  more 
popular  course*  who*  without  pander- 
ing to  the  evil  passions  of  one  party*  or 
flattering  the  pride  or  the  prejudices 
of  another*  pomts  out  what  may  seem 
to  be  the  peculiar  province  of  each. 

It  would*  unfortunately*  be  as  useless 
as  unpleasant*  to  dwell  on  the  fact*  that 
in  a  country  of  unparalleled  natural  fer- 
tility* we  have  an  impoverished  people. 
We  cannot  but  be  fully  aware  of  the 
mortifying  circumstance*  that  the  first 
impressions  on  the  mind  of  a  stranger 
ybiting  Ireland  are  those  of  wonder 
and  amazement*  not   unmixed  with 

EitT*  at  the  wretched  objects  he  be- 
ofds.  The  '*  circle  of  evils  producing 
and  re-producing  one  another*"  have 
been  so  often  treated  of*  the  existence 
of  such  evils  is  so  commonly  acknow- 
ledged* that  it  would  be  a  mere  waste 
of  time  to  dwell  on  them  here.  The 
question  that  concerns  us  is — How 
may  the  circle  be  broken  ?  We  needed 
not  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Land 
Commission  to  convince  us*  that  a  vast 
portion  of  the  people  of  this  country 
are  badly  housed*  ill  clothed*  and  poor- 

afed ;  though*  perhaps*  it  may  be  weW, 
at  this  fact  should  stand  recorded  in 
their  report*  if  the  prominent  position 
of  this  monument  of  national  disgrace 
should  lead  to  efforts  for  its  removal. 
That  latterly*  the  condition  of  the 
people  has  excited  a  more  lively  inte- 
rest in  their  wealthier  fellow-countrjr- 
men*  is  evideneed*amongBt  other  proofs, 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Royal 
Acprieultmral  Society  of  Ireland.  It 
ptftakes  more  of  a  popular  charao- 
ter*  than  any  society  heretofore  es- 
tabluhed  in  Ireland*  with  similar  ob- 
jects ;  a  great  portion  of  its  funds 
are  devoted  to  tne  promotion  of  im- 
provement amongst  the  small  working 
frrmers  of  Ireland,  and  there  is  no 


exclusion  as  to  membership.  Bat  if 
we  contrast  the  numbers  contrilut- 
ing  to  it  (700  for  the  last  jetr 
with  the  Tast  number  of  wealthy  pr-- 
prietors*  and  others  interested  in  th? 
proper  cultivation  of  the  soil*  we  mc»t 
t>e  struck  with  the  paucity  of  suhicnK. 
ers*  and  are  led  to  believe  that  eres 
yet*  the  necesAity  for  exertion  u  D->t 
fully  felt  The  benefiU  to  be  de^T^I 
from  such  an  institution  must  not  be  r«- 
timated  according  to  the  mere  amoont 
of  money  to  be  disbursed  from  it* 
funds.  The  bringing  together  psrt  ti 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country*  tb« 
opportunity  of  hearing  what  is  doir^* 
in  other  neighbourhoods  than  their 
own*  the  feelings  of  emulation  exdt^!, 
the  creation  of  an  agricultural  pMi^ 
opinion — ^these  are  amongst  the  mr*^ 
important*  though  at  first  imperfvct!; 
seen  results  arising  from  its  establul  • 
ment.  But  not  only  is  there  an  rj>. 
portunity  afforded  by  means  of  it,  for 
ascertidning  the  Improrements  thi: 
may  be  going  on  in  any  locality*  hii 
theg^neral  management  of  estates  miut 
unavoidably  be  brought  under  poblK 
notice*  for  though*  we  presuiDe*  tb' 
society  would  wish  most  carefully  t.* 
avoid  any  invidious  remarks,  on  tb« 
arrangements*  or  modes  of  nanag»* 
ment*  of  particular  indrvidoals*  aoi 
would*  no  doubt*  discoanteiiaoce  aaj 
durect  allusion  to  them*  by  way  of  insti- 
tuting comparison*  on  the  part  of  those 
who  might  be  appointed  to  inspect 
matters  in  competition  for  their  me- 
dals or  money  prizes*  still  oompaiv 
sons  will  be  made,  and  eadi  iodividtul 
reading  of  what  may  seem  to  be  skil- 
ful and  enlightened  raanagemeDt*  will 
almost  unconsciously  be  led  to  oootrast 
it  with  some  instance  of  neglect  or 
abuse  in  his  own  Beiffhbourbood*  tV 
omission  of  some  of  tne  duties*  or  the 
too  rigid  enforcement  of  some  of  the 
rights  of  the  landlord.  • 

We  must  eonfesa*  that  we  look  for 
much  more  firom  the  orgaoixatkm  of  a 
sound  public  opinion  ppoo  the  sobjcct. 
than  m>m  any  Uiiog  that  can  be  dirtctly 
effected  by  the  acU  of  the  legUatsrt 
with  regard  to  money  dealings  betwrra 
parties.  It  will  be  found  very  difBciilt  to 
make  men  honest  by  act  of  pariiamcot. 
The  needy*  graspinglaodlora  will  tmAt 
your  laws*  so  long  as  the  rsal  evil  r«« 
mains— an  undue  competition  for  th' 
possession  of  land*  while  you  take  aU 
grace  from  the  acta  of  him  who,  vaier 
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BBj  ctrcanutaocesj  would  be  ju8t»  hu- 
mane,  and  liberal.     In  the  every-day 
intercourse  of  man  with  man,  we  find 
numbers  who  wonld  not»  for  any  ad- 
Tantage  they  could  possibly  derive  from 
it,  state  what  they  knew  to  be  untrue, 
take  what  did  not  belong  to  them,  or 
'*  bear  false  witness'against  their  neigh- 
boor/'  and  yet  we  might  know  that  the 
same  individuals  were  in  the  constant 
habit  of  violating    other  obligations 
equally  binding  on  them,  so  that  it  is 
plain  their  love  of  truth  and  their 
honestj  does  not  proceed  from  any  re- 
ligious feeling  upon  the  subject.     But 
if  their  upright  conduct  in  their  rela- 
tiona  to  their  fellow-men    does    not 
springy  from  religious  feelings,  it  must 
have  its  origin  m  some  other.     And 
where  are  we  to  look  for  these  ?    In 
the  fact  that  the  comtmssion  of  such 
acts  is  considered  disgraceful  amongst 
those  with  whom  they  habitually  asso' 
date  ;  they  could  not  indulge  in  such 
misdeeds  without  becoming  outcasts 
from  the  society  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  live  in;  such  practices  are 
conndered  dbhonourable,  the  author 
of  them  would  lose  caste,  and  would 
desire  nothing  more  than  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  find  shelter  in  the 
shaaes  of  obscurity,  and  be  foraotten. 
But  the  same  feelings  and  in£kiences 
would  operate  when  the  state  of  puh^ 
Uc  optHion  was  sound,  on  those  who 
wouMi  take  advantage  of  the  necessities 
of  their  neighbours;  it  would  not  do  to 
plead  ignorance,  for  ignorance  *where, 
it  may  be,  the  lives,  at  all  events  the  hap- 
piness, of  human  beings  like  ourselves 
was  at  stake,  would  be  disgraceful. 
We  could  not  shelter  ourselves  under 
the  excuse,  that  it  was  done  through 
the   misconduct    of  incompetent    or 
unoualified    persons,   for  to    employ 
suck  would  be  disgraceful.     In  the 
words  of  Bacon — ^''It  is  no  baseness 
for  ,the  gpreatest  to  descend  and  look 
into  their  own  estate ;"  and  in  a  short 
time  ignorance  on  such  matters  on  the 
part  of  the  employer  or  his  agent  would 
come  to  be  considered  as  a  shame  and 
a  reproach. 

But  much  mischief  has  been  done 
by  parties^assumine  to  be  the  friends 
of  the  tenantry  of  Ireland,  attempting 
to  favand  the  name  of  landlord  as 
synonymous  with  tyrant,  as  if  the 
whole  class  were  alike,  and  that  they 
were  formed  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
being  held  up  to  the  execration  of 
Vol.  XXVIII.— No.  166. 


their  neighbours.  The  effect  of  this 
has  been,  to  prevent  the  formation,  to 
any  extent,  of  such  a  sound  opinion 
as  has  been  spoken  of.  When  all 
were  blended  in  one  common  censure, 
wholly  and  totally  undeserved,  those 
who  might  justly  be  blamed  found 
themselves  screened  by  the  character 
of  those  with  whom  they  were  classed, 
while  the  latter  portion,  feeling  the 
injustice  done  themselves,  might  con- 
ceive there  was  equal  injustice  done  to 
others,  or,  at  all  events,  would  treat 
attacks  coming  from  so  plainly  a  pre- 
judiced quarter  as  undeserving  of  no- 
tice. 

In  speaking  of  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  we  may,  perhaps  not  impro- 
perly, describe  them  bv  the  homely 
three-fold  division  of  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent:  the  bad,  those  who 
are  guilty  of  acts  culpable  in  them- 
selves; the  indifferent,  who  do  no- 
thing that  can,  perhaps,  be  found  fault 
with,  but  are  careless  of  the  condi- 
tion or  comforts  of  their  tenantry  ;  and 
the  good,  those  who  concern  them- 
selves in  all  that  can  promote  the  wel- 
fare and  comfort  of  those  who  are  de- 
pendent on  them.  That  there  are  many 
bright  examples  of  the  latter  class, 
every  unprejudiced  person  must  ad- 
mit ;  that  there  are  many  of  the  second 
class,  cannot  be  denied ;  and  we  fear 
that  some,  though  comparatively  few, 
deserve  the  bad  pre-eminence  of  being 
placed  in  the  first  Want  of  means 
may  form  an  excuse  for  some  of  those 
who  may  be  classed  as  indifferent; 
natural  indolence,  and  ignorance  of 
rural  affairs,  more  frequently  will  be 
found  to  be  the  cause ;  while  no  apolo- 
ey  can  be  found  for  those  who  so  far 
forget  their  duty,  as  to  make  the 
power  intrusted  to  them,  which  might 
be  the  means  of  blessing  to  numbers, 
a  source  of  injustice  or  oppression. 

It  is  plainly  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  rules  of  universal  application  in 
the  management  of  Irbh  estates.  Cir- 
cumstances differ  so  much  according 
to  the  mode  in  which  they  have  been 
managed,  the  habits  and  feelings,  the 
state  of  comparative  knowledge  or  ig- 
norance of  the  people,  that  no  uni- 
versal medicine  can  be  prescribed,  but 
the  skill  and  judgment  or  the  want  of 
such  qualifications  in  the  practitioner, 
will  appear  from  the  remedies  he 
proposes  to  use.  In  the  case  of  es- 
tates that  have  been  long  neglected,  it 
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will  geDerally  be  fox^nd,  that  the  sub^ 
diTuioQ  of  farms  has  proceeded  to  an 
almost  ipcredible  extenti  and  wbeDi 
uofortunately  for  all  parties^  sucb  a 
^tate  of  tbingf  exists,  a  grave  ques* 
tioo  arises  as  to  Uie  proper  course  to 
be  pursued. 

Ad  opiuion  has  very  generally  pre- 
vailed ID  favour  of  large^  that  isy 
comparatively  large  farms,  though,  at 
the  present  time,  id  England,  a  dif. 
fereot  view  is  taken,  to  some  extent^ 
OD  the  subject.  In  some  cases  it  has 
been  attemped  tp  consolidate  farms 
ID  Ireland ;  this  can  only  be  effected 
by  the  removal  of  the  present  occu- 
piers. 

We  need  pot  here  inquire  as  to  the 
eomparative  advantages  generally  of 
large  or  small  £Ekrms ;  we  have  not  to 
deiu  with  the  question,  which  is  abso. 
lately  best?  but  which  is  most  desirable 
fox  us  in  our  circumstances?  but  it 
will  be  well  to  remember,  that  the 
juain  argument  of  the  advocates  of  the 
larger  farms  is  derived  from  the  fact, 
that  there  can  be  greater  economy  of 
management  practised,  from  their  ad* 
mitting  of  a  better  dioisian  oflabour$ 
the  application  of  machinery  on  a 
large  scale,  and  tbe  use  of  more  per- 
fect implements.  Now,  these  should 
aoMtctHj  be  recommendations  to  us 
with  a  large  unemployed  popular 
tion.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that 
the  holders  of  large  farms,  from  tlie 
spirited  way  in  which  they  carry  on 
improvements,  would  expend  large 
sums  in  labour,  altogether  independent 
of  that  required  for  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  farm  ;  but  this  presupposet  the 
poueuion  of  large  capital  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  to  be  the  occupiers 
of  such  farms— an  article  in  which 
we  are  lamentably  deQcient ;  but  even 
though  it  were  otherwise,  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  any  amount  that 
eould  be  expended,  would  be  suffi- 
oieDt  to  meet  tbe  exigencies  of  tb^ 
case,  if  the  class  of  small  farmers  were 
annihilated. 

Such  reasoning  will  carry  much 
weight,  though  by  no  means  con- 
clusive, when  the  question  lies,  as 
in  England  and  Scotland,  between 
farms  varying  from  two  to  six  hundred 
acres,  in  contradistinction  to  farms 
there  coasidered  small,  varying  from 
forty  to  eiffhty  acres  ;  but  the  same 
reasoning  does  not  hold  good  with 
respect  to  the  small  Irish  farmer.     In 


the  former  oase,  in  both  instancesg  the 
farmer  pays  for.  his  labour,  m  (he 
latter  the  greater  part  of  it  ii  per* 
formed  by  the  small  holder  and  his 
family.     The  plough  is,  after  all,  but 
an  imperfect  substitute  for  the  spads, 
its  recommendation  being,  the  cheap* 
ness  and  celerity  with  wmch  a  given 
amount  of  work  can  be  performed ;  of 
great  importance,  where  the  extent  of 
land  under  tillage  is  considerable ;  of 
no  importance,  when  tbe  work  can  be 
more  thoroughly  done  by  those  whose 
labour  is  otherwise  unemployed- 

But,  apart  from  such  considerap 
tlons,  the  question  remains,  if  an  estate 
be  in  the  condition  supposed,  how  is  it 
to  be  dealt  with?  This  question 
should  be  answered  with  reference  to 
the  interests  of  the  proprietor  himself, 
the  general  interests  of  society  at 
large,  and  the  peculiar  interests  of 
those  individuals  more  immediately 
concerned.  As  regards  the  interest 
of  tbe  proprietor,  much  mischief  may 
be  occasioned  by  attempts  at  rapid 
consolidation.  A  tenant  who  is  thriv* 
ing  on  ten  acres,  may  be  ruined  by  an 
additional  ten,  particularly  wheo,  as 
will  usually  happen,  the  land  so  added 
is  worn  out  and  exhausted  ;  his  little 
^tock  may  have  enabled  him  to  do 
well  on  what  he  had,  but  be  totally 
inadeouate  to  his  new  holding;  thiswiU 
be  still  more  the  case,  if  he  is  obliged 
to  part  with  a  portion  of  his  savings 
or»  more  commonly,  to  borrow,  to  pay 
something  for  the  good  will  of  the  te- 
nant going  out.  In  this  point  of  riew 
the  effects  of  such  attempts  are  fre- 
quently most  injurious,  ,but  other  and 
weightier  objections  remain  behind* 

Those  who  have  never  known  what 
it  is  to  have  anxieties  as  to  a  proviiioa 
for  themselves  or  their  families  a 
want  of  reflection  may  lead  to  the 
commission  of  acts  that  their  better 
judgment  would  tell  them  was  wholly 
indefensible. 

**  The  vona^i  I  mtght  li*Te  IimM  1 
Tha  hwnaa  aoirow  mi  Maut  f 
And  yet  it  never  wm  in  my  aool 
To  play  10  tU  a  part. 
Bat  evil  1«  wrought  by  vant  of  tllMiSit« 
Aa  van  aa  vant  of  heart  P 

And  so  it  is  but  too  oAen  ;^'ben  it 
is  considered,  that  the  small  holdio^ 
of  the  poor  occupier  stands  between 
him  and  beggary,  though  the  posses- 
sion  may  seem'  insignincant,  and  the 
provision  a  poor  one,  we  cannot  iroa- 
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dar  at  the  iaoacity  wUb  whiol>  ha 
cli]^»  to  it;  his  wast«  9x9  Uw,  and 
en^UjT  satUfie^ ;  his  patieDce  aod  bb 
natural  lightbaartedness  make  hip  con*> 
dition  beaiiable«  insupportable  as  that, 
condition  must  otherwise  be.  In  the 
beautiful  language  of  a  young  poet.*- 

**  The  fbdter  (hitt  kept  out  wcathtr  and  wind* 

Bad  ttit  mK^cal  name  of  home } 
▲  medlliftl  fa  dewer  to  SngUth  jqindf 

Than  pal«oe  or  lordly  dome. 
Hiere  ireie  gumtnu  mde,  »]aa  homely  food« 

Fov  A^Utto  lovlag  fauid  f 
J^aA  •  wiU  WW  IheiVi  ooee  yooaf  ud  fair, 

To  daip  the  horny  }umd« 
And  bl«t  It^-^hfOughGod—thAt  tti  itrength  eo«M 

Sl«.  ^ 

Kot  store  fbjr  old  ngf,  l>ut  the  meeai  to  lire  I 
For  the  poor  here  hearts,  and  'tis  thought  they  know 
A  IMUis  of  Jof  tnm  one  of  woe.'* 

L«i  uflt  for  a  moment,  suppose  our* 
selves  in  the  place  of  the  evicted  tenant* 
We  see  those  most  dear  to  us.«-4Hid  the 
affection  of  the  Irish  peasant  for  his 
toilj  is  proverbial — threatened  with 
absolute  ruin*  for  the  sake  of  oaprying 
out  soilie  prqjected  iroprovem^Dt ;  and 
how  should  we  feel  townrds  him  who 
made  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-oreat 
tares  of  sneh  little  acoount«  that  he 
pretoft  tlie  improvement  of  his  land« 
aecompanied  by  our  misery  and  wretch* 
ednesty  to  the  attempt  at  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  same  land^  accompanied  by 
our  happiness  and  prosperity?  We 
surely  must  regard  bim  as  heartiest 
and  tyrannical.  It  is  humiliating  to  us 
sa  mep«  that  so  little  value  should  be 
set  ttpoQ  our  happiness ;  it  is  humili- 
ating to  us  as  Cluristiansi  living  in  a 
Christian  country^  that  the  preo<qpts  of 
that  Gospel  which  we  pmress  to  be- 
lieve* should  be  thus  openly  violateds 
aed  that  we  should  so  far  forget  one 
of  the  two  oommaodipenti  en  which 
bang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets-^f 
**  then  shaltlere  thy  ueighbour  as  thy- 
self." Qut  by  a  righteous  retribution, 
lobdeedss  even  in  this  world,  hy  whom^ 
aeever  .perpetrated*  briug  theh*  own 
punishineet  along  with  them.  The 
^^arrying  out  of  the  clearance  system 
reacta  upon  the  very  improYemeot  it 
is  intended  to  advance*  and  obstructs 
it.  The  tenant  who  is  permitted  to 
remain  must  feel  that  it  is  not  from 
ADy  regard  for  himself*  but  probably 
from  bis  bein^  mere  wealthy*  or  hav- 
ing a  better  house  than  his  poorer 


neighbour*  that  he  is  allowed  to  enjoy- 
it ;  and  though  he  will  not  be  sorry  t  • 
get  ^n  increase  to  his  f^rm*  yet  he  will*, 
and  he  roust*  feel  the  wrong  that  bae> 
been  inflicted  on  another;  be  wi)l 
know  that  the  same  thing  may  happen 
to  himself*  should^  at  a  future  time» 
fresh  measures  of  improvement  seem 
to  require  his  removad ;  his  exertions 
lire  paralysed*  for  he  knows  that  im* 
mutable  s^  the  truths  of  eternal  justice 
are  said  to  be*  tbev  h^ve  no  ei^tenoe 
for  him.  The  n>ame  of  society  at 
large  is  shaken  by  such  acts*  the  social 
ties  are  broken*  the  links  that  bind 
m«n  to  man  are  severed*  the  obserya* 
tions  of  the  moralist  and  the  philosor 
pheri  on  the  mutual  d^pendenoe  of  man 
upon  his  fellow^  is  felt  to  be  e  moQkery 
and  delusion*  and  the  very  qameof  im« 
provement  beoomos  associated  with  hut 
man  suffering*  its  traok  marked  by 
roofless  dwellings  and  starving  ohild<* 
ren*^its  history  written  in  the  te^s  pf 
the  widow  and  the  orphaUf 

It  is  not*  however*  to  he  ^supposed* 
that  there  is  any  wish  to  upderrate  the 
immense  evils  ari»iug  from  an  ever^ 
peopled  estatOi  apd  a  too  minute  sub- 
division of  fhrms.  Let  every  pf^i  and 
there  cannot  be  too  much*  be  taken  t^ 
provide  again&.t  its  proceeding  further* 
Let  every  fair  opportunityi  by  emigre^ 
tion  ar  immigration*  be  taken  fidvan- 
tage  of  to  lessen  the  present  evil  j  but 
let  care  b%  at  the  si^me  tsji^e,  ^kei)» 
that  whatever  is-  done*  be  done  in  ap- 
eordanee  with  justiee  and  eq^ity•  It 
is  not  attempted  to  depy  the  great 
hardship,  inflicted  in  mapy  eases  iipou 
landlords*  whose  enp^ters,  or  who  inKy 
themselveflb  hltve  granted  leases  of  large 
•fiurms  to  jingle  tenants*  Sfid  who  m%y 
•findj  at  the  espiration  of  the  lease* 
twenty*  fifty*  or  one  hundred  families 
upon  what  was  originally,  let  as  one 
farm.  There  is  po  legal  remedy  th<^ 
•can  bd  had  ageinst  tiie  lessee  or  his 
represeotativese  that  is  pot  beset  with 
practical  difficulties* 

The  only  remedy  that  really  is  effeq- 
tual*  is  the  preeeedii^  by  ^eptment* 
if  poisessioQ  of  the  premises  is  i^qt 
given  upf  and  by  virtue  of  the  **  hahetr^l' 
evicting  all  who  miOf  be  found  in  oe- 
oupatioa,*  This  cannot  be  recom- 
mended 2  arrangements  may  be  made* 


*  ftineathe above  w^m  wiuttea,an aet  has  been  introduoed  siaking  it  unaeoessary 
.tpenqtattQtBfiensinpoeaeseioe.        ^      .  .     ^ 
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perhaps^  to  lessen  the  evil ;  but  any 
act  or  a  severe  or  sweeping  nature 
oannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated*  If 
tbe  property  had  been  purchased  when 
in  this  state  of  subdivisiony  the  circum- 
stance should  have  been  taken  into  ao- 
eount  in  the  amount  of  the  purchase* 
money ;  if  it  has  passed  by  descent* 
there  will  always  be  a  rise  in  the  rent 
which  will  afford  the  means  of  making 
some  better  arrangement»  and  the  dis- 
advantaffes  must  oe  endured»  as  evils 
entailedby  the  mismanagement  of  those 
who  have  gone  before.  But  even  in 
Uie  worst  case*  very  much  may  be  done 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people* 
He  will  serve  his  country  best  who 
makes  the  most  of  its  materiab  as  they 
ezistf  instead  of  wasting  his  energies  in 
thinking  how  it  might  be«  if  they  had 
been  different ;  and  more  real  and  last* 
ing  mtiflcation  will  be  derived  from 
the  mcreaied  h^piness  and  prosperity 
of  its  people*  their  gratitude  and  their 
kindly  feelings*  than  in  any  amount  of 
good  that  could  be  effected  through 
thesuffSsring  and  the  sorrow  of  even 
one  human  being. 

Thoee  whose  estates  have  no  super* 
abundant  population*  should  oongratu* 
late  themselves  heartily  on  their  good 
fortune ;  their  time  and  attention*  the 
ihrms  bemg  conveniently  divided*  can 
then  be  directed  with  effect  to  the 
agricultural  improvement  of  their  ten* 
entry.  The  mode  of  eflfeeting  such 
improvement  will  depend,  in  some  de* 

Eon  the  means  at  the  landlord's 
sal*  but  active  superintendence 
iteady  perseverance  are  of  infi- 
nitely more  importance  than  any  ez^ 
penditnre  of  money ;  without  it*  no 
amount  of  money  will  avail*  but  fail« 
mre  will  disoonrage  others;  with  jn« 
dicious  superintendence*  a  small  sum 
will  effbet  a  great  deaL  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance*  that  those  who 
undertake  the  improvcmeot  of  an  es- 
tate idkould  have  ^praotkal  know« 
ledge  of  ti^e  details  01  i^prieultnre  3  no 
amount  of  mere  reading  on  the  sulgeot 
will  suAo^  though  an  excellent  means 
of  improvement  after  fixed  and  defi- 
nite principles  are  established;  but 
without  some  standard  by  which  to 
measure  opinions*  sometimes  hastilv 
advanced*  the  student  will  be  bewi(> 
dered  at  the  opposite  conclusions  to 
which  he  seems  nastenii^.  The  pos- 
session of  such  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  dhreotor  of  improvements  is  of 


the  first  importance ;  next*  that  thtrt 
should  be  under  him  a  perm  fpiU> 
of  carrying  out  his  views*  poasmMd  of 
intelligence    and  imotrturhMe  good 
temper.     The  knowledge  of  dstttb  u 
insisted  on  for  both*  as  tluMigh*  withoot 
such  knowledge^  a  good  genersl  i^t- 
tem  may  be  recommended*  yet*  if  tbf 
person  advised  perceives  an  niiinaa 
of  detail*  a  foigetfulneas  ol  nioat* 
particulars*  that  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count*  he  naturaUy  places  no  €ct£- 
deuce  in  the  advice  or  the  penoa  pu 
in^  it.      The  consequence  is*  that  Ba- 
thing is  done*  the  proprietor  beeaan 
disgusted*  and  imwovement  iib  ^  t^ 
time*retonM.     The  key  to  ^  wUik 
mystery  is*  that  there  most  be  euoi- 
dence  in  the  puri^  of  Jntentwa  of 
the  person  adviung*  and  ia  his  abilcT 
to  file  advice.      Great  anmban  ii 
agnculturists  are  looted  in  vsnoei 
parts  of  Ireland*  with  grant  advaataKt 
to  the  estates  on  whidi  they  are  plaoHL 
It  seems  very  desirable  thai*  as  6r  u 
possible^  Irishmen  should  be  isb[i1iii  i  i  I 
m  that  capacity.    Their  kaovMst  «f 
the  country*  of  the  rharanter  of  thar 
countrymen*  of  their  domestae  bmsim.i 
ments*  their  timesof  burjiiirand  scifiii^ 
the  sort  of  produce  tMyhava  to  ^ 
pose  of*  their  present  mode  vimam^ 
nent— iall  this  and  mndi  more  wbca 
is  necessary  to  be  known*and  wbiek  a 
•tranger  tiuces  some  time  to  lean*  b* 
would  be  thoroughly  aoqoainted  with 
in  the  first  instance.    Otiiarrasenii 
will  present  themselves  making  it  deag' 
able  to  employ  natives  in  the  good  work 
of  improving  their  farethretb  At  fine  it 
might  be  neceaaary  to  aend  a  fcw  yoHf: 
men  to  Scotland  to  kam  temc  u 
practised  there^  but  in  a  short  ttrniw 
they  could  be  equallv  well  insttecstd 
in  particular  parts  of  Irehmd.    Oa  a 
large  farm*  they  wonldsee  a  neat  dail 
that  would  not  be  at  all  apfOioahle  lee«* 
small  ftrmers  as  lo  lAe  ase4t  as  uAi^  t 
varioui  nrrmfinai  nrg/ji^ngierf,  bet 
the  prinaplee  of  the  art  are  of  amw* 
sal  applicatioii*  and  seeing  theM^sBd 
knowing  the  present  system  at  baww 
their  atady  aaoold  be^  to  aee  hew  tha 
principles  th^  saw  practised  ceuld  W 
carried  out  in  their  own  eoMtry*    U 
may  be  an  oljeotioo*  that  having  geae 
to  trouble  aiad  expenae  in  fittvf  a 
young  man  for  aucn  an  employmiet, 
there  b  no  certainty  that  he  wom  re- 
main with  his  patron,  bat  hanag  ^• 
quired  knowledge  at  hit  f  lywa^  m%ht 
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sell  it  in  the  dearest  market.  By  a 
j  adicioas  selection,  this  objection  may 
be  obriatedt  as  some  one  could  always 
be  found,  who^  from  family  circum- 
stances, would  find  it  desirable  to  re- 
main in  his  own  neighbourhood. 

A  question  that  has  .lately  been  a 
good  deal  before  the  public^  in  one 
shape  or  other^is,  that  of  remuneration 
to  tenants  for  improvements  effected 
during  theur  occupancy ;  this  formed 
the  sobject  of  a  bill  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  last  session,  1845,  by 
LfOrd  Stanley,  and  measures  with  such 
an  object  have,  at  different  times,  been 
advocated  by  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford 
and  Others.  It  is  a  question  of  much  in- 
tricacy and  difficulty,  rendered  more 
SO  by  the  extreme  opinions  main- 
tained with  respect  to  the  principle  in- 
volved in  it.  The  first  idea  that  is 
likely  to  occur  to  landed  proprietors 
afld  other  capitalists  is,  the  hardship 
and  injustice  done  by  the  interference 
of  the  state  in  the  dealings  between 
man  and  man  with  respect  to  a  mar- 
ketable commodity ;  and  the  applica- 
tion of  free  trade  principles  to  the  pro- 
duce  of  the  land,  certainly  does  appear 
anomalous,  if  contrasted  with  restric- 
tive I^islation  for  the  first  time  about 
to  be  applied  to  its  ownership.  It  is  clear 
that  the  effect  of  any  enactment  that 
would  be  likely  to  lessen  the  ind  ucements 
to  the  investment  of  capital  in  land 
in  Ireland,  would  be  highly  ii^jurious. 
The  disturbed  slate  of  a  part  of  the 
country,  giving  an  undeservedly  bad 
character  to  the  whole,  has  that  effect 
already.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, parts  of  which  are  quite  as  mise- 
rable as  any  parts  of  Ireland,  much 
good  has  been  effected  in  many  cases, 
by  estates  having  been  purchased  from 
the  needy  ancient  proprietors,  by 
wealthy  English  capitalists,  who  set 
about  improving  eagerly  and  zealously. 
We  hear  of  few  or  no  such  cases  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  yet,  if  the  present  state  of 
the  eultivation  of  its  soil  be  consi- 
dered»  and  contrasted  with  its  well- 
known  capabilities^  there  can  be  no 
qoestion  as  to  its  affording  vast  scope 
for  the  profitable  investment  of  capitaL 
Why,  then,  has  it  not  been  hitherto  so 
employed  ?  Because  the  monied  man 
looks  chiefly  to  the  security  and  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his 
indnstry.  He  will  be  satisfied  with  a 
less  per  centage  for  his  money  in  a 
peaceable  country,  rather,  than  run 


any  risk  of  losing  his  life  or  living  in  a 
state  of  constant  anxiety  in  a  disturbed 
one.  A  nd  here  in  the  case  of  the  tenantry, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  landlords,  their 
bad  conduct  recoils  upon  themselves ; 
they  frighten  away  those  who  could 
and  would  be  of  use  to  them,  depreci- 
ating the  value  of  property  generally, 
and  making  an   Irish   estate   a  jest 
among  the  monied;   that  the  alarm 
felt  is  often  much  more  than  there  is 
any  ground  for,  is  certain,  but  that  is 
always  so  ; — a  murder  is  committed  in 
Tipperary,  Tipperary  is   in  Ireland, 
and  the  Irish  are  murderers  I  Persons 
at  a  distance  reason  thus,  and  very  ab- 
surd ideas  are  frequently  entertained 
by  English  and  Scotch,  as  to  the  state 
in  which  we  are  living  in  Ireland ;  and 
hence,  the  wickedness,  perhaps,  of  a 
few  misguided  wretches,  in  a  few  dis«' 
tricts,  paralyze  and  blast  the  prospects 
of  an  entire  country.     But  if  to  the 
drawbacks  already  existing,  enactments 
fettering  the  enjoyment  of  landed  pro- 
perty in  Ireland  be  added,  while  it  is 
left  free  in  England  and  Scotland,  an 
additional  reason  is  given  to  the  man 
of  thousands  why  he  should  not  apply 
his  capital  under  such  disadvantages.  It 
is  fortunate  that  generally  we  are  satis- 
fied with  a  less  return  for  money  invested 
in  land,  than  we  should  be,  were  it  lent 
out-  at    interest.     This    arises    from 
several  advantages  that  generally  at- 
tend the  possession  of  an  estate,  and  it 
may  be,  m  some  degree,  from  an  in- 
creased importance,  and  a  certain  dig- 
nity attached  to  its  possession.     But 
these  advantages  will  compensate  only 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  if  other  cir- 
cumstances intervene,  either  reducing 
the  return  from  the  land,  in  the  shape 
of  rent,  or  in  any  other  way  making  its 
possession  less  desirable,  the  conse- 
quence is  that  capital  seeks  another 
vent,  and  the  value  of  land  is  depreci- 
ated.   It  may  be  said,  that  if  this  capi- 
tal be  not  applied  to  land,  it  will  find 
its  way  to  something  else — some  com- 
mercial or  manufacturing  speculation, 
and  that  therefore  it  matters  not,  as  it 
is  not  unproductive  or  lost  to  the 
country.      If  we  consider  the  ques- 
tion as  regards  the  United  Kingdom, 
this  may  have  some  plausibility,  but 
speaking    of  its   effects    as    regards 
Ireland,  it  cannot  be  maint^ned,  for 
as  we  are  essentially  an  agricultural 
country,  and  but  slightly  engaged  in 
either  commerce  or  manufactures,  so 
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fnuch  capital  is  thus  Io«t  to  us.  If  the 
one  Vfete,  from  the  natural  course  of 
events,  a  more  profitable  application  of 
capital  than  the  other,  there  would  be 
little  to  say ;  but  what  is  argued  is, 
that  events  out  of  the  course  of  nature 
tend  to  deteriorate  that  which  natu- 
rally ftfFords  an  ample  field  for  profit^ 
nble  investment — a  fertile  soil,  kind 
^▼en  in  its  poverty,  but  faithfully  prO' 
mising  a  vastly  more  abundant  return 
in  the  days  of  its  riches,  should  they 
ever  arrive.  If  these  views  be  correct, 
it  wonld  follow,  that  if  some  interfe- 
rence on  the  part  of  the  legislature  be 
unavoidable,  especial  care  should  be 
taken,  and  it  should  be  most  jealously 
guarded,  that  while  the  interference 
be  practical  and  efilJcacious,  it  be  as 
little  offensive  as  possible  to  those 
whose  interests  are  affected. 

But  admitting  that  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable, that  the  tenant  making  im- 
provements should,  in  the  event  of  his 
being  dispossessed,  be  compensated  for 
his  outlay  ;  yet  different  opinions  may 
fairly  be  entertained,  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes an  improvement — that  is,  as 
^ving  an  increased  value  to  the  farm 
— ^the  only  ground  on  which  a  landlord 
can  be  called  upon  to  make  compen- 
sation. Suppose  a  tenant  to  have  built 
a  good  house  on  a  farm  of  five  or  six 
acres,  and  he  wishes  to  leave  it,  he 
may  say,  "  I  have  improved  my  hold- 
ing by  so  much  ;"  but  the  landlord  will 
say,  with  truth,  '*  the  house  you  have 
built  is  not  worth  one  farthing  to  me, 
although  I  have  not  wished  to  disturb 
you  in  the  possession  of  your  farm,  yet 
since  you  wish  to  leave  it,  I  will  throw 
it  into  the  a(!yoining  farm,  on  which 
ihere  is  a  good  house  already,  and  so 
far  from  its  beine  of  any  value  to  me,  I 
should  feel  deeply  obliged  by  your  car- 
rying away  your  building  altogether." 
It  would  be  most  unjust  to  make  the 
landlord  liable  for  improvements  of  this 
kind,  unless  he  had  been  a  consenting 
party  to  the  expenditure  of  the  money, 
as  otherwise,  some  authority  must  inter- 
fere, as  the  larger  boy  at  school  does 
with  the  younger,  saying,  **  I  will  take 
care  of  your  money  for  you,  and  direct 
you  how  to  spend  it,  as  you  do  not 
know  how  to  make  a  prudent  use  of  it 
yourself," 

There  ts  one  exception  to  be  noticed, 
and  that  is,  draining,  when  it  is  well 
scad  thoroughly  performed.  Before 
s|>eaking  of  it,  it  may  be  as  well  to 


notice  one  or  two  matters  connectfd 
with  the  subject. 

The  distinction  between  the  lin< 
proved  condition  of  a  farm  aming 
from  good  manuring  and  more  perfect 
tillage,  and  that  arising  from  drnmngi 
fencing,  and  other  improvements,  giv- 
ing  a  permanently  mcreased  taJoe 
to  the  land,  must  be  carefully  attended 
to.  In  the  one  case,  a  tenant,  if  not 
dispossessed,  can  reap  the  whole  frttits 
6f  his  industry  in  a  comparatiTeij 
short  period,  and  the  soil  csn^mticB 
more  speedily  exhausted  than  smeBo' 
rated ;  in  the  other,  a  longer  time  must 
elapse  before  the  full  benedt  esn  be 
derived,  and  in  case  of  dispossesaon^ 
the  tenant  leaves  the  [farm  in  a  per* 
manently  improved  condition.  If  it  be 
admitted,  that  it  is  wrong  to  take  the 
money  of  your  neighbour  from  him 
by  force,  it  must  be  equally  wrong  tp 
take  that  which  is  money's  worth,  his 
labour.  It  therefore  seems  denraWe 
that  fraud  should  be  prevented,  and 
improvements  promoted,  though  dif- 
ferent opinions  will  be  entertained  as 
to  the  best  means  of  accomplishing 
this  design  in  itself  so  laudable. 
■  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish anything  satisfactory,  that  ve 
should  proceed  on  pliun,  commofi- 
sense,  commercial  princmles,  keeping 
in  view  the  solid  fact,  that  land  is  a 
marketable  commodity ;  that  in  legis- 
lating for  its  management  we  must 
remember  the  principles  that  for  the 
most  part  regulate  the  actions  of  men 
in  the  conduct  of  their  worldly  affiuWi 
respecting  the  motives  that  arc  the 
springs  of  action,  without  being  led 
away  by  absurd  and  mischievous  pre- 
tensions on  the  one  hand,  or  $tai^^ 
at  the  assertion  of  an  indefeasible 
right  "to  do  what  one  likes  with 
his  own,"  on  the  other.  No  snch  right 
can  be  claimed.  The  foundation  of 
all  law  is  found  in  the  necessity  that 
exists  in  a  civilized  state  of  society)  for 
giving  up  what  may  be  called  the  na- 
tural rights^  of  man,  for  the  sake  of  the 
protection  afforded  him,  in  their  place. 
In  the  savage  state,  the  beasts  of  the 
chase  and  the  fruits  of  the  field  afford 
him  the  means  of  sustaining  life ;  here 
the  strength,  cunning,  or  activitr  of 
the  wild  man  are  his  natural  alnes ; 
but  as  society  improves,  the  unfet- 
tered exercise  of  these  natural  powers 
18  found  to  be  finnrions  to  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  th^  commanityf  ana 
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a  eode  ot  Itfws  is  feamedf  rude  in  their 
first  exi8teiice«  but  becoming  ^adually 
d«Teloped  as  the  relations  of  society 
become  more  complicated.  In  num- 
berless cases  man*8  pergonal  liberty  is 
rcstraitiedy where  otherwise  effects  inju- 
rious to  the  well-being  of  the  commu- 
nity might  be  apprehended  ;  the  prin- 
dpie  is  fully  recognised  in  all  our 
polioe  regtdationsy  whether  as  affect- 
ing the  health,  the  comfort,  or  eten 
the  confioiefioe  of  our  neighbours. 
it  cttiiiot  be  eonceived  that  there  is 
snjrthiti^  in  the  nature  of  land  that  ex- 
eo^  it  from  the  application  of  the 
same  principle'}  ssid  if  there  be  any- 
thing that  does  so  it  must  be  regarded 
as  a  misfbrtane,  since  it  places  the 
landowner  in  an  invidious  poutioui 
and  woald  lead  to  the  conolnsion 
that  his  interest  was  inconsistent  with> 
sttd  opposed  tO|  the  general  interest  of 
all. 

Fbti^r  of  tenure  has  been  claimed  ad 

^  right  of  the  tenantry.     What  is 

mesnt  br   fixity  of  tenure  does  not 

Msm  itself  altogether /xeef,  as  it  would 

appear  to  be  used  with  various  mean- 

iog»  by  different  persons ;   but  if  it 

nieans  what  its  name  would  imply-^an 

tfbsQlBte  inherent  tight  to  retain  pos* 

seision  of  the  land — a  proposition  more 

itisohievous^  or  one  more  ruinous  te^ 

tile  best  interests  of4he  tenante  them- 

aehresi  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  not 

deYise.     On  a  great  portion  of  the 

Church-lands  of  Ireland  where,  prac- 

tieallyi  fixity  of  tennre  does  exist,  and 

where,  for  the  most  par^  t&e  rents  are 

Idw,  as  ttueh  misery  and  as  wretched 

cohivstion  is  to  be  found,  as  on  the 

most  raok-rented  and  worst  managed 

states.  The  same  may  be  said  in^caser 

where  commons  have  been  appropriat- 

^  and  where,  therefore,  no  rent  is 

P^S  but  we  cannot  wonder  that  this 

should  be  so,  when  the  people  are  in 

ignoraftee,  and  feel  no  want  of  the 

comforts  of  life;  they  have  no  artifi- 

^  wants ;  content  with  a  baref  subsist- 

fi^i  they  are  perfectly  satisfied ;  and 

^  we  wished  that  this  should  be  tini- 

^s^y  so,  that  the  plague-spot  of  in- 

wtleoee  should  spread  throughout  the 

Wtb  and  breadth  of  the  land,  intro- 

^  fixity  of  tenure,  and  yori  hate 

8«»  fiir  to  aecomplhih  it ! 


Notice  has  been  given  of  the  inten- 
tion of  government  to  introduce  three 
bills  this  session  relating  to  the  occu- 
pation of  land  in  Ireland.*  One  to  di- 
minish the  statnp  duty  on  leases,  ano- 
ther to  alter  the  laws  relating  to  dis- 
tress, and  a  third  to  secure  compensa- 
tion to  tenlints  for  improvements,  in  ease 
of  their  being  turned  out  of  possession 
of  their  holdings. 

•  With  respect  to  the  first,  there  can 
be  no  possible  objection  on  the  part  of 
any  one,  unless  it  be  thought  likely  to 
injure  the  revenue;  but  probably  its 
effect  will  be  quite  the  reverse.  The 
object  is  to  remove  one  impediment  M 
the  granting  of  leases.  But  a  great 
impediment,  riused  by  the  tenantry 
themselves,  ndnst  be  removed,  namely, 
their  shameless  disregard  of  all  co- 
venants in  their  leases.  A  lease  is 
no  sooner  signed,  than  they  seem  to 
have  forgotten  everything,  except  that 
they  are  to  pay  a  certain  rent,  and 
if  a  particular  stipulation  be  referred 
to,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  be  told 
**  oh,  sure  it's  only  a  clause."  Ir  is 
most  onfortonate  that  the  morality  of 
the  tenantry,  on  tills  point,  is  not  of  a 
higher  grade  i  for  here,  again,  their 
want  of  honesty  re-acts  upon  them-> 
selves.  A  landlord  says, "  a  lease  is  one 
sidedfit  binds  me  firmly,  the  tenant 
does  not  consider  himself  bound  at 
all,"  and  an  action  fbr  breach  of  cove- 
nant, even  if  suocessful,  is  no  remedy 
against  one  from  whom  yon  Cad  nei- 
ther get  damages  nor  costs,  or  If  you 
can,  it  is  but  by  reducing  himself  and 
his  family  to  begffary,  beddes  which; 
judges  and  juries  nave  invariably  lean- 
ed, in  cases  of  this  sort,  to  the  tenant^ 
from  an  amiable,  though  mistaken  mo- 
tive. It  is  in  no  ^E^y  Inconsistent 
with  justice,  that  if  the  condltionir  on 
which  a  bargain  is  entered  into  be 
violated,  the  bargain  itself  should  l/e 
eonijtderdd  at  an  end  t  the  breaoky  if 
any,  of  the  covenants  of  a  lease  shotild, 
therefore,  be  made  to  involve  the  for- 
feiture of  the  lease  itself,  and  fuf  ther 
defeat  any  claim  to  compensation  tbit 
tile  legisIatGD^e  might  othei^wise  pro- 
Vide,  and  this  for  the  sake  of  all  nAf  tiee. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  malt  farm- 
ers of  Ireland,  a  multiplicity  of  restrfc- 
tionif  as  to   cropping,  &c.,  Wotdd  be 


*TWe  of  these  Mils  hav4  pstssed  since  this  was  \^ritten,  attd  one^thaf  for  ptof- 
Wifg  eettpeniation  for  iosjptov^Xaenis-^poi^poned  until  next  $einhn. 
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iil-jadged  and  out  of  place ;  but  it  is 
oonceived  that  much  good  may  be 
effected,  by*  affording  easy  means  of 
regaining  possession  of  the  land  where 
covenants,  to  be  named  by  the  legislaturep 
have  been  violated,  such  as  the  sub-let* 
ting  of  the  farniy  or  a  part  of  it,  or 
erecting  a  second  dwelling-house,  or 
permitting;  a  second  house  to  be  inha- 
bited without  the  eonseoty  in  writ- 
ingy  of  the  lessor^  leaving  other  cove- 
nants, if  inserted,  to  be  enforced  by  the 
means  at  present  available.  The  right 
of  re-taking  possession  should  be  limit* 
ed  to  cases  named  by  the  legblature  ; 
lest  useless  and  vexatious  restrictions 
should  be  insisted  on,  which  a  tenant 
might  be  induced  to  promise  to  com- 
ply with,  from  the  great  competition 
that  prevails  for  the  occupation  of 
land.  The  remnants  of  the  feudal 
system  displayed  in  thirlage,  the  pre- 
sentation of  fat  hens,  the  performance 
of  certain  works,  undefined  in  their 
extent,  but  the  obligation  to  perform 
which  is  retained  in  some  leases, 
should  all  be  discountenanced,  letting 
the  tenant  have  his  land  at  a  fair  rent* 
but  takinff  care  that  there  shall  be  no 
means  of  oppressing  him,  by  calling 
on  him  to  provide  horse  labour  at 
inconvenient  and  uncertain  periods. 
The  subject  of  the  second  bill*  the 
law  of  distress,  is  also  one  of  little  dif* 
ficulty,  which  does  not  seem  to  call 
for  any  remark  ;  we,  therefore,  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  greatest  difficulty — ^thecom* 
pensation  to  be  granted  to  tenants 
for  improvement. 

The  distinction  already  insisted  on, 
between  improvements  evanescent  in 
their  nature,  and  those  that  may  be 
considered  permanent,  will  be  remem- 
bered ;  and  we  shall  first  consider  how 
the  better  cultivation  of  the  soil  may 
in  all  cases  be  secured,  and  bow,  there- 
fore, the  means  of  executing  perma- 
nent improvements  may  be  created. 
Nineteen  or  twenty  vears  is  the  term 
generally  approved  of  in  Scotland  lor 
the  duration  of  leases ;  and  we  have 
the  testimony  of  numbers  of  tenant- 
farmers  of  that  country,  to  the  effect 
that  such  a  term  is  ouite  sufficient  to 
reap  all  the  benefit  or  ordinary  onUay. 
In  Ireland  there  are  landlords  of  every 
class ;  the  tenant  of  fire  or  six  acres 
mav  be,  and  frequently  is,  a  landlord ; 
and  there  is  no  portion  of  the  commn- 
nity  more  in  want  of  protection  than 


those  who  are  the  tenants  iamchaa 
There  are  many  reasons  why  it  h 
desirable  that  there  sboold  be  aajti 
pulsion  to  grant  leases :  in  Bany 
there  is  not  the  power,  as  well  ia  tfav 
case  of  private  individaals  as  ia  tbe 
case  of  public  bodies  and  chsrttf«<d 
companies ;  and  for  reaaooi 
stated,  as  well  as  others,  it 
not  seem  advisable  that  the 
tore  should  so  far  interfere,  ktam 
mav  occur  where  a  tenant  is  ef  aa> 
tonously  bad  character,  a  dii^rae* 
to  the  estate  on  which  ha  Svai,  aad  a 
nuisance  in  his  neigfaboorhood :  soch 
a  nerson  should,  at  aU  haiardi^  W  fet 
rid  of,  while  even  he  ahoold  be  treal' 
ed  with  strict  jnstioe,  if  be  shsaW 
which,  however,  is  not  likely — hat* 
made  any  improvenientt ;  but  the  com- 
pelling a  landlord  to  grant  kaaes  to 
such  characters,  would  be 
'Tious  in  its  conseqnenoea, 
greatly  to  leasen  the  valne  of 
ter  altogether.  But  to  promote  the 
better  cultivation  of  the  soil,  tl 
not  inconsistent  with  the  prineifles 
down,  that  the  Imslatnre  shoald  de- 
clare, that  every  letting  where  than 
was  no  lease  should  bo  ronsidrred  at 
a  letting  for  twenty  yeare,  m  m  /tr 
that  there  should  bo  no  power  to 
raise  the  rent  nntil  a  period  of  twcatt 
years  had  elapeed  from  the  last  letthv 
or  valuation,  excepting  anc^  Mr-ecD- 
tage  for  money  expended  by  the  laoi- 
lora  in  the  tmprovenent  of  the  frraw 
as  might  be  agreed  on  betneen  thr 
parties.  TAo^gA  the  temaai  wd^  hf 
dispossessed,  there  should  be  no  povtr 
to  take  an  increased  rent  fromh»  soew 
oessor  other  than  as  befaw  taspbimtd^ 
until  such  a  period  of  twenty  vears  hs« 
expired,  to  be  calculated  aa  if  ^  < 
g^inal  tenant  had  remained  in 
sion,  with  the  provuion  that  nh4rt* 
ting,  or  the  inhabiting  of  a  sseooi 
dwelUng-hottio,  should  deprive  Iwa  of 
all  benefit  from  the  atainlaw  Tli» 
there  would  be  no  room  for  the 
tation,  that  what  was,  perhaps^ 
cessary  act,  had  been  done  fer  the  par- 
pose  of  getting  an  increaaed  rent»  «hik 
generally  ^ere  would  be  no  iadate- 
ment  to  snbetitnte  one  tenant  Ibr  ano- 
ther, and  the  knowM^  that  his  not 
could  not  be  raised  within  a  difiaHt 
period,  would  bo  an  indooenant  to  kin 
to  nrooead  in  his  laboort  wi^  aasl  sad 
industry,  espeoiaUy  in  dMevlier  parts 
of  the  pviod.    This,  no  donbC  »  n 
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interference;  but  that  some  interfe- 
rence 18  neceesarjx  is  generally  admit- 
tedf  and  we  believe  this  is  not  more 
than  the  occasion  requires.  It  would 
be  both  simple  and  effectual^  and  ita 
efl^paey  could  be  secured  by  making 
the  buidlord  subject  to  a  penalty  for 
any  infringement  of  its  provisions. 
Such  is  the  practice  at  present  on  some 
eatate^y  and  no  good  landlord  will  ob- 
ject to  the  principle^  though  he  may 
dislike  the  interference;  but  it  must 
be  rememberedy  that  the  persons  it  is 
wanted  to  reach  are  those  who  are  not 
of  themselves  inclined  to  deal  justly 
and  fairly  with  their  tenantry*  and  who 
would  bey  perhapsy  afraid  to  make  the 
demand  the  law  entitles  them  tOy  if  not 
protected  in  some  way. 

The  bill  introduced  last  sessiouy  on 
the  subject  of  compensation  to  tenants 
in  Irelandy  contemplated  the  creation 
of  a  cumbrous  macnineryy  with  a  com- 
missioner and  assistant-commissioners. 
A  law  meant  to  promote  social  im- 
provement will  be  valuable  for  that 
pnrpoeey  or  not,  according  as  it  works 
smoothly  and  harmoniouslyy  or  the 
contrary ;  and  when  we  remember  the 
great  jealousy  generally  felt  towards 
government  commissionersy  as  exem- 
plified in  the  working  of  the  poor  law 
both  in  England  and  Irelandy  we  must 
see  that  sudi  officials  had  better  be  dis- 
pensed withy  if  it  is  possible  to  do  with- 
out them.  If  so  much  jealousy  of  con- 
trol is  manifested  in  purely  public 
mattersy  how  much  more  room  is 
there  for  it  where  private  interests 
and  private  feelings  are  concerned. 
Interference  by  the  state  is  of  itself 
but  little  palatable;  but  in  the  case 
aupposed  there  is  superadded  personal 
interferenoey  and  the  feelings  excited 
by  it.  The  more  simple  the  machinery 
the  bettcTy  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  creation  of  such  a  staff  would  be 
at  all  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  that  might  secure  the 
tenanty  while  it  did  not  offend  the 
landlord. 

The  prinmple  of  the  hill  was  to  al- 
low a  certun  fixed  8um»-j&3  per  sta- 
tnteacre — ^in  the  case  of  drainingy  to  the 
tenanty  if  dispossessed  within  fourteen 
jrears.  This  principle  appears  unsound 
m  two  respectSy  both  because  a  fixed 
sumy  no  matter  of  what  amounty 
would  work  unequally\— the  rate  of 
wagesy  and  consequently  the  vidue  of 
the  work  done»  varying>uch  m  diffe- 


rent parts  of  Irelandy  as  appears 
from  the  reports  made  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Improvement  Society ; 
and -because  the  time  that  may  have 
elapsed  since  the  completion  of  the 
work,  should  be  considered  in  estimat- 
ing the  amount  of  compensation  to  be 
made. 

The  value  of  the  work  done  being 
ascertainedy  and  that  sum  divided  bv 
the  number  of  years  during  whicn 
the  improvements  may  be  expected 
to  be  productivcy  the  tenant's  claim 
might  be  diminished  by  the  amount 
of  the  quotient  for  each  year  he  may 
have  continued  to  hold  the  farm*  since 
the  completion  of  the  work.  Thusy 
if  we  suppose  the  good  effects  of 
draining  to  last  for  twenty-five  yearsy 
and  that  one  hundred  pounds  was 
expendedy  the  deduction  from  the 
full  sum  would  amount  to  four  pounds 
for  each  year  the  tenant  continued 
to  holdy  so  thaty  in  such  a  case*  at 
the  end  of  ten  years  the  tenantsy 
if  dispossessedy  should  receive  sixty 
poundsy  at  the  end  of  twenty  years, 
twenty  poundsy  and  so  for  any  other 
number  of  years.  The  return  for 
capital  invested  in  draining  will,  of 
courscy  depend  much  on  the  nature 
of  the  soil  operated  ouy  but  it  may 
be  taken  at  an  average  of  thirty  per 
centy  which  certainly  is  not  above  the 
mark. 

Ify  as  already  supposed*  a  tenant 
had  expended  one  hundred  poundsy 
at  the  end  of  ten  years  he  would  have 
returned  to  him  £300y  if  he  were 
then  dispossessedy  he  would  receive 
£60  from  the  landlordy  so  that  after 
replacing  the  one  hundred  poundSy 
and  allowing  interest  upon  it  for  the 
ten  years  at  five  per  cent,  the  tenant 
would  be  a  clear  gainer  of  £210. 
Twenty-five  years  may  be  thought  to 
be  too  long  a  timey  but  if  twenty  or 
any  other  number  of  years  be  taken 
as  the  limity  the  same  principle  will 
applyy  remembering  that  if  the  time 
be  too  shorty  the  tenant  turned  out 
soon  after  the  completion  of  his  la- 
boursy  would  be  at  a  g^eat  disad- 
vantagCy  compared  with  him  who  was 
permitted  to  remain  longer  ;  that  the 
landlord  should  receive  some  benefit 
firom  the  improvement  effected*  even 
though  he  has  in  no  way  directly  con- 
tributed to  ity  wUl  be  apparenty  if  we 
consider  himy  as  he  really  isy  in  the 
light  of  the  capitalist  fumuhing  to 
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others  the  raw  material,  in  the  shape 
6f  land  from  which  the  fnanufactared 
Article  is  to  be  producedi  and  it  will 
be  Btetit  from  what  has  been  already 
SAid,  how  unwise  it  would  be  unduly 
to  limit  the  return  fVom  the  landlord's 
eapital>  in  a  country  where  the  value 
of  other  description  of  property  is 
constantly  increasing*  and  where  other 
fheaml  of  inrestment  present  no  such 
obstacle. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if 
the  drains  haye  been  well  and  sub- 
StantiiJly  made^  it  might  be  made 
hnperatire  on  th6  party  seeking  cora- 
|>ensationi  to  have  the  drained  fields 
mapped,  and  the  Imes  of  drains  mark* 
ed,  so  that  at  auy  time  the  system  of 
drainage  might  be  seen,  and  the  drains 
fhems^ves  dug  up  and  examined. 
!rf  cases  of  dispute,  arbitration  might 
be  employed,  or  the  question  decided 
at  quarter  sessions,  but  the  proba** 
btlity  is,  that  as  knowledge  on  the 
subject  is  becoming  more  generally 
diffused,  few,  if  any,  disputes  would 
arise.  Neither  party  would  like  to 
J^o  into  a  public  court  with  a  disho- 
hest  case,  when  the  question  turns 
ti6t  upon  Alleged  conversationsj  loose' 
fnromises,  or  the  customs  or  usages  of 
former  times^  but  upon  matters  of  faot 
lying  open  to  the  senses.  The  method 
fo  be  followed  being  stated,  and  strictly 
laid  dowb,  there  could  be  little  diffi- 
culty ilk  ascertaining,  whether  the 
v^ork  had  been  properly  executed  or 
Hot.  Notice  of  the  intention  to  ex6- 
Otite  the  work  should^  in  the  first  in-* 
Stance  be  given  to  the  landlord,  who 
iihould  hftv6  the  option  of  undertaking 
it  himself>  charging  the  tenant  interest 
On  the  sum  expended,  at  a  rate  not  ex- 
ceeding six  per*cent.  On  very  many 
estates,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  value 
of  the  houses  on  the  farm,  that  being 
left  free  to  the  tenant  at  whose  cost  they 
have,  until  within  the  last  few  years, 
been  iuvatiably  erected.  In  the  north 
of  Ireland,  where  "tenant-right"  exists, 
the  sums  usually  given  by  the  Incomtng 
to  the  outgoing  tenant  are  greatly  more 
than  woold  pay  for  alt  improvements  Of 
every  kind  that  may  have  beeti  effected, 
)to  that  anv  compensation  that  might  be 
provided  by  act  of  parliament,  would 
Hot  at  aH  make  up  for  the  loss  of  this 
tenAnt-rlght,  amounting,  as  it  does  m 
takny  cases,  to  sums  equivAlent  to  th^ 
fee-simple  value  of  the  hmd.  Differ^ 
l^t  opiuiottfl  are  ent^tAufied  ^tk  re^ 


sped  to  the  good  or  evil  remits  sriliog 
from  this  institution;  those  who  know 
it  best  generally  approve  of  it|  while 
to  persons  without  knowledge  of  iti 
working,  it  Sounds  a  strange  and  iitdt- 
fensible  claim.  Advanti^es  and  dii- 
advanti^pes  attend  it,  but  the  qn«stie& 
is  one  of  too  much  importance  to  bs 
discussed  within  our  limits  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  As  muoh  detail  must  ne* 
cessarily  be  gone  into  in  order  io  malts 
its  bearings  and  its  working^  so  Appa- 
rent, as  to  enable  those  who  are  igso^ 
rant  of  the  ctutom  to  form  an  opinien 
as  to  its  merits  of  demerits. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  the 
Aame  principle/  with  proper  tnodzfiea* 
tion,  hright  not  be  applied  with  advln- 
tage  over  the  whole  of  Irolandi  Uiotf^k. 
it  is  certain  that  sucli  a  proposition 
would  excite  strong  opposition  on  die 
part  of  many  benevolent  and  hnmAoe 
individualsi  thdm^elv^  bright  exam- 
ples of  what  a  landlord  should  be,  and 
scarcely  believing  that  there  are  othen 
standing  ifi  unenviable  comparison 
with  themselves.  The  meAns  by  whieh 
remuneration  for  money  expended  in 
building  improvements  should  bese 
cured,  might  be  somewhat  analogoni 
to  the  mode  pursued  in  the  ctse  (rf 
draining,  but  to  meet  the  objection  be* 
fore  alluded  to,  nameln  the  hardship 
of  compelling  landlords  to  aUowfiDr 
buildings,  which  they  do  not  eoosfder 
of  any  advantage  to  their  property, 
the  allowAnce  should  be  limit^  m  cises 
of  htiildifig  improtftnenis  to  a  stated 
nuiAber  of  years*  rent  of  the  farm.  AB 
parties  will  Agree,  that  it  is  most  d^ 
sirable  that  everv  facility  sfaotddbe 
given  to  the  carrying  out  of  yohmtary 
Agreements.  The  reduction  of  tfae 
stamp  duty  on  leases  iriH  greAtly  asnst 
in  this,  as  affording  a  cheap  and  eavf 
means  of  showing  what  the  agreement 
Is;  together  with  the  legal  meass  of 
enforcing  it  when  necessary;  bat  ft 
must  not  be  fbrgottc^n  that  W6  cannot 
Calculate  upon  any  thing  being  dotre  of 
their  own  accord,  by  those  whose  habits 
or  education  is  not  blooming  fbe  Na- 
tion they  ar?  caHed  on  to  oeenpy. 
There  may  be  soxtfe  who  wOuid  endea" 
vour  to  deter  a  tenant  from  taking  any 
of  the  preliminary  steps  necessary^  m 
enable  hfm  to  Obtaiir  eompenaatioti 
thereafter.  Gase^  ^ere  mfeftftioned 
before  th«  hcnd  oomtnission,  where 
the  propcftrtion  of  poor's  rAtes^  to  which 
the  tenants  wtfe  ^titled,  had  beeir 
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r^iVisecf  to'be  aHowed  to  them,  teHing 
thefn  that  if  tbe^  chosa  to  demand  it 
theT  might,  but  that  so  mtich  would  in 
that  case  be  added  to  the  rent.  Where 
this  could  happen,  it  will  be  plain  that 
Yolnntary  agreements  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, and  the  simple  remedy  seems, 
that  erery  letting,  where  there  is  nu 
lease,  should  be  presumed,  so  far  as 
the  rent  qf  the  hmd  is  concerned,  to 
be  a  lettiiig  fbr  twenty  years.     If  a 
shorter  time  be  agreed  upon,  the  cost 
of  the  stamp  wilt  be  no  bar  to  the  exe* 
Ctitioti  of  the  lease,  so  that  the  land- 
ford  may  retain  the  power  of  getting 
rid  of  any  person  of  bad  character, 
ffiviog  him,  as  at  present,  six  months' 
hotice,  but  behig  unable  to  raise  his 
ret^t  oftener   than  once   inr  twenty 
years  1  or  he  may  give  a  lease  for 
any  period  however  short,  losing  the 
power   uf   dispossessing    his    tenant 
duriAff  the  term,  provided  his  rent 
be  paid.     The  interests^f  all  would 
be  prmntyted  by  this,  the  tenant  would 
have  some  certainty,  and  there  would 
be  a  recognized  period,  when  the  land- 
lord might  fairly  re-value  and  relet  his 
land;  whereas,  at  present,  tenancy  at 
win  is  often  practically  fixity  of  ten*- 
ure,  or  if  new  arrangements  be  made  at 
any  time,  th6  tenant  feels  aggrieved, 
and  the  landlord  scarcely  knows  on 
what  principle  he  ought  to  proceed. 
'  Let  legislation  assist,  and  some  assist- 
ance it  can  no  doubt  afford,  but  stiU  we 
place  our  greatest  dependence  on  the 
power  of  public  opinion;  let  those  who 
tfainit  this  chimerical,  recollect  the  ex- 
ettement  caused  by  the  eviction  of  Mr. 
Gerard's  tenants,  and  the  notice  taken 
6f  it  in  parliament.     A  short  time 
since,  ana  such  an  event  would  not 
have  been  thought  worthy  of  record, 
fn  the  columns  of  the  county  news- 
paper, and  now  we  ^nd  it  occupy* 
mg  the  attention  of  the  British  senate. 
But  at  home,  there  is  springing  up  a 
Imddle  class  of  more  active  habits, 
and    of  marked    intelligence,    while 
iknongst  the  actual  cultivato]:s  of  the 
Soil,  a  knowledge  of  the  business  of 
fheir  life  is  becoming  more  generally 
diffused,  by  means  of  instruction  at 
the  various  schools  in  which  agricul- 
ture 18  more  or  les$  taught,  as  welt 
as  by  instruction  in  the  fields,  fVom 


the  numerous  agricnlturists  scattered 
throughout  the  country.  We  hear 
the  want  of  industrial  education 
amotigst  the  landed  proprietor^  of 
England  and  Scotland  frequently  la* 
mented,  and  yet  the  state  of  know- 
ledge there  is  a  perfect  blaze  of  lights 
compared  with  the  utter  ignorance 
that  prevails  here  on  such  subjects, 
where  ignorance  ia  less  excusable^  as 
millions  suffer  from  its  chilling  influ- 
ence. Circumstances  contribute  daily 
to  lessen  the  contempt  with  which  the 
bfaslness  of  the  husbandman  has  been 
too  generallv  regarded  ill  Ireland. 
The  application  of  science  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  powers  of  the  soil^ 
has  tended  to  raise  agriculture  to  the 
rank  of  a  science  itself,  while  the  mass- 
es of  evidence  taken  at  various  periods 
before,  committees  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  and  the  various  commis- 
sions of  inquiry  that  have  been  ftom  time 
to  time  appointed,  have  excited  public 
attention,  besides  which  the  numerous 
works  that  have  latterly  appeared,  con- 
nected with  the  "  Condition  of  Ire* 
land  "  question,  have  given  an  interest 
to  matters  in  which  but  little  had 
been  heretofore  felt.  The  influence 
exercised  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Im- 
provement Socie^f,  established  througb 
the  exertions  of  one  who  has  now 
passed  away,  must  not  be  disre- 
garded ;  nor  could  that  society  per- 
form an  act  more  graceful,  or  more 
consonant  with  its  object,  than  by 
Some  lasting  testimonial  to  manifest 
its  filial  duty,  handing  down  to  pos- 
terity the  name  of  Peter  Purcell  as 
that  of  one,  who  served  his  country 
while  he  served  himself,  and  taught 
us  that  honest  industry  and  uprighll 
dealing  will  be  rewarded,  not  merely 
by  the  pecuniary  benefits  to  be  derived 
ftom  it,  but  by  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  all  whose  good  opinion  is  worth 
having.*  That  which  was  looked  upon 
as  a  national  calamity — the  failure  in* 
the  potato  crop  of  last  year — ^may,  in 
the  superintending  wisdom  of  s  gra- 
cious providence,  ultimately  prove  a 
blessing,  as  teaching  the  people  the 
use  of  other  and  more  nutritious  food. 
The  various  public  works  undertaken, 
and  to  be  undertaken,  will  not  only  bejc 
means  of  in^ruction  in  thebest methods 


*  We  are  rejoiced  to  perceive  that  this  matter  has  been  taken  up  in  the  proper 
quarter. 
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of  performing  work, but  will  give  ft  per- 
manently increased  value  to  the  land^ 
andy  at  the  same  time,  a  permanently 
increased  demand  for  labour.  Many 
circumstances  in  the  aspect  of  the 
times^  bid  us  look  for  brighter  days 
for  our  country.  Yes !  if  those  who 
assume  the  responsible  position  of  lea* 
ders  of  the  people,  would  but  lead 
them  to  that  which  is  practicable*  pro* 
fitable»  or  useful,  teach  them  iheir  dtt* 
ties  as  well  as  their  rights,  treat  them 
as  rational  beings,  instead  of  insulting 
their  judgment,  by  the  repetition  of 
stale  fallacies  and  oft-refuted  mis* 
statements,  long  and  death-like  as  has 
been  our  slumber,  we  should  yet  awake 
to  a  glorious  resurrection,  the  bright 
and  sunny  morning  of  a  brilliant  sum* 
mer's  day.  But  some  of  our  patriots 
wish  us  to  suppose,  that  love  of 
our  own  country  is  best  displayed 
by  abusing  that  of  our  neighbours, 
and  that  patriotism  is  best  exhibited 
in  the  strength  and  pungency  of  the 
terms  employed— employed  too  against 
those,  the  influence  of  whose  feelings 
and  opinions  is  manifested  in  the  im* 
proved  management  of  estates,  so  ap* 
parent  of  late  years.  Such  a  course 
of  proceeding  is  puerile  and  foolish: 
it  is  inconsistent  with  that  self-res- 
pect, which  ought  to  be  the  foun- 
dation of  the  dignity  of  a  people,  mak- 
ing declamation  stand  m  the  place 
of  argument,  and  abuse  pass  current 
for  reasoning.  Scotland  is  a  proof  to 
us,  that  nationality,  in  the  fullest  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  may  remain,  though 
her  judges  sit  in  her  parliament  house, 
though  her  peerage  be  represented 
by  sixteen,  and  her  Commons  by 
only  fifty-three  representatives ;  but 
naiionality  with  them  tahes  a  different 
direetian ;  it  is  erinoed,  as  with  our- 
selves, in  War,  in  standing  side  by  side 
agunst  the  common  foe,  with  bravery 
unshaken,  but  when  returning  time 
of  peace  comes  round,  it  is  evinced  by 
persevering  application  to  the  arts  that 
soften  and  adorn  life,  distingubhed 
as  are  her  sons  alike  in  science^  com- 
merce* mining,  mannfketurea,  and, 
above  all,  distmgutshed  by  their  zeal 
and  skill  in  agricultoral  improvement. 
Let  it  be  our  part  to  imitate  them. 
With  at  least  equal  talents,  with  great 


mineral  capabilitiety  with  vast  wstcr 
power,  with  plen^  of  hands  stekiag 
work,  with  a  rich  and  fertile  soil,  with 
a  mild  and  temperate  rlimatf,  we  en- 
not  fail  of  success,  if  we  only  do  ov- 
selves  justice,  and  let  oor  tucnts  find 
employment  in  something  praetioal 
ana  useful.  With  increased  pro»* 
perity,  will  come  inereased  aecnri^,  as 
those  are  naturally  reckless*  who  bavt 
little  or  nothing  to  lose.  When  men 
have  something  else  to  think  of,  party 
spirit  is  softened  and  abated*  far  eov- 
tmned  political  excitement  bntillae^ 
cords  with  quiet  business  hafaitSb  and 
plodding  industry. 

Inestimable  as  is  the  privilege  of 
free  discus^on,  valuable  as  in  soae 
cases  is  agitation  itself,  we  should  vet 
remember  the  words  of  Barks — **  We 
must  not  make  the  meSeiae  of  the 
constitution  its  daibf  bread,"  We 
cannot  afford  to  have  a  perneCnal  re* 
volution,  unl^  it  be  in  tne  habiu 
of  the  people  themselves.  It  is  fi>Uy 
and  wickedness  to  midead  them  by 
flattery.  The  truth  should  bo  staisd 
loudly  and  openlv;  they  have  moch  of 
their  poverty  to  hlame  themsdves  for. 
It  must  be  endeavoured  to  raise  than 
above  themselves.  It  is  tme^  thai 
they  have  not  large  sums  to  expend  ia 
agricultural  improvements*  bat  they 
surely  might  sfford  to  hmttom  their 
breeenes  at  the  haees.  It  u  true,  that 
cases  of  hardship  and  oppression  do 
sometimes  occur,  bat  still  it  is  fre- 
quently the  advantage  of  the  tenant  ta 
improve,  even  though  he  may  know 
that  he  will  not  be  liberally  dealt  with ; 
but  though  he  mav  know  that  he 
will  benefit  himself  larffeljr*  the  coa- 
mon  feeling  revolts  at  Uie  idea  of  any 
one  else  gaining.  Improvement  naU 
^  on  firom  both  ends  ontil  it  nee  Is 
m  the  centre;  soonder  views  mut 
prevail  on  both  sides,  the  real  inte- 
rests of  landlord  and  tenant  are  idcn. 
tical,  but  looking  throogh  the  fidss 
medium  of  passion  or  nre}vdioe,  ear 
vision  is  distorted,  we  think  we  dear)/ 
perceive  in  what  oor  gain  oonsiAt^ 
when  a  more  calm  tnqwction  in  s 
clearer  atmosphere  would  ooavioee 
us,  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters 
of  life,  honesty  will  tventoally  prove 
the  best  policy. 
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Tb£  rocky  island  of  Milo,  with  its  arid 
plains  and  its  picturesque  little  town 
perched  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  cliff, 
15  not  the  least  interesting  of  that  clus- 
ter known  by  the  name  ofthe  Cydades^ 
each  one  of  which  separately^  from  his- 
toric association  or  natural  beauty^ 
might  dum  our  best  attention. 

To  a  casual  observer^  it  might  in- 
deed seem  less  attractiye  than  almost 
any  of  those  tHld  gardens  of  nature^ 
that  rise  one  by  one  in  quick  succes- 
sion on  the  bosom  of  that  dark  blue 
sea,  like  the  varied  and  still  beautiful 
cSumges  of  a  dream.  It  does  not  pre- 
sent 80  fair  an  aspect  as  Naxos^  the 
very  greenest  and  loveliest  island  that 
ever  was  bathed  in  the  light  of  an 
eastern  sun ;  nor  is  the  air  scented  by 
its  fragrance  for  miles  around  as  in 
the  vicinity  of  Poros^  the  heavy  odour 
of  whose  lemon  groves  is  felt  Jong  be* 
fore  the  land  is  m  sight,  startling  the 
tenses  with  the  pe^fbme  of  unseen  gar- 
dens that  comes  stealing  over  the  salt 
wave  when  there  is  only  sea  and  sky 
around ;  but  Milo  possesses  in  its  an- 
tiquities an  attraction  far  greater  than 
any  wHch  the  mere  external  landscape 
would  offer. 

It  has  many  very  interesting  remains 
—many  of  those  traces  of  the  past^ 
ibot-prints  as  it  were,  which  the  gene- 
fationa  long  departed  have  left  on  the 
sand  as  they  vanished  from  this  mortal 
shore;  our  only  records  now  of  pe- 
riods so  distant  and  so  dim,  that  but 
for  some  famous  event  or  immortal 
name,  shining  like  a  beacon  light  in 
the  great  dancness,  they  would  be  veil- 
ed for  us  in  impenetrable  obscurity. 
IfUo  isj  however,  far  from  being  alto- 
gether devoid  of  beauty;  some  ofthe 
features  of  its  landscape  are  most 
striking,  the  first  approach  to  it  is  pe- 
culiarly so.  This  island  stands  di- 
rectly at  the  mouth  of  the  Archipelago 
— ^the  vessel  about  to  seek  a  renige  in 
its  far-£uned  bay,  skirts  for  some  time 
alonff  a  range  of  barren  and  rocky 
heists,  where  there  are  no  signs  of 
human  habitation,  till  suddenly  passing 
through  a  narrow  entrance,  it  glides 
unexpectedly  into  a  vast  and  most  mag- 
nificent harbour  lo  completely  land* 


locked,  that  no  rough  breeze  of  ocean 
can  ever  ruffle  its  serene  waters,  and 
however  tremendous  may  be  the  storm 
without,  as  soon  as  the  ship  labouring 
a  moment  before  amongRt  ra^ng  bil- 
lows, shall  have  passed  that  little  open- 
ing, it  is  certain  to  find  itself  floating 
in  peace,  on  the  still  bosom  of  that 
fair  and  quiet  haven,  with  the  faintest 
of  waves  rippling  against  its  side,  and 
the  light  wind  from  the  shore  sighing 
round  it,  so  soft  and  balmy  that  it 
seems  but  the  gentle  breathing  of  the 
earth  in  its  repose.  This  beautiful 
bay  is  thought  by  many,  from  the  ap- 
pearances in  the  island,  to  have  been 
the  crater  of  an  ancient  volcano.  This 
idea,  which  is  at  least  admissible, 
clothes  it  in  a  strange  and  almost  fear- 
ful interest:  for  stiU  and  tranquil  as  it 
now  lies,  ever  the  same  clear  mirror 
reflecting  the  same^  blue  sky,  it  must 
once,  if  this  be  true,  long  since,  in  the 
infancy  of  the  world  perhaps,  have 
been  the  scene  of  a  terrific  combat  be- 
tween the  mighty  elements  of  fire  and 
water ;  when  the  raging  sea,  uprising 
suddenly  in  a  wild  convulsion,  set  those 
rocky  barriers  at  defiance,  and  gather- 
ing together  its  impetuous  waters  in 
their  uncontrollable  strength,  rushed 
down  into  this  gaping  wound  in  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  to  drive  back  Uie 
flames  to  its  fiery  heart  for  ever. 

As  may  be  supposed,  from  its  thus 
affording  so  secure  an  anchorage,  this 
island  is  well  known  to  all  navigators, 
from  the  commander  of  an  English 
man-of-war,  down  to  the  wild  looking 
master  of  a  ''mistico,"  or  pirate  vessel ; 
but  they  resort  to  it  also,  on  account  of 
its  being  almost  exclusively  peopled  by 
pilots,  with  whom  it  supplies  the  whole 
of  the  Levant,  and  who  are  extremely 
necessary  in  the  intricate  navigation 
of  those  seas.  These  pilots  have 
established  among  themselves  a  regular 
system  of  government,  subsisting  under 
certain  laws,  to  the  infrbgement  of 
which  various  penalties  are  attached, 
and,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
they  form  both  a  numerous  and  thriv- 
ing population — thanks  to  their  lucra- 
tive trade.  They  are  quite  a  race 
apart,  differing  completely  in  character 
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and  appearance  from  the  natives  of  the 
adjacent  islands;  short,  stout,  bluff- 
looking  men,  with  agpreatdeal  of  sturdy 
independence  of  manner,  and  invaria- 
blj  speaking  several  languages,  of 
which  English  is  almost  always  the 
one  most  familiar  to  them.  They  in* 
habit  only  the  upper  part  of  the  t«wn, 
and  80  high  and  steep  is  the  rock  on 
which  it  is  built,  that  from  the  sea  it 
looks  almost  inaccessible ;  it  is  on  this 
account  only  the  more  fitted  to  h^ 
their  habitation,  as,  fVom  the  flat  roofs 
of  their  houses,  they  watch  with  anx-. 
ious  eyes  the  first  distant  speck  which 
announces  the  arrival  ofashipin  search 
of  a  pilot — a  certain  source  of  wealth 
to  one  of  the^r  number  ;  and  as  it  is 
their  inviolate  law  that  the  fortunate 
individual  who  first  descries  the  prize 
shall  also  be  the  one  to  profit  by  itf 
this  occupation  almost  entirely  en- 
grosses their  time. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steep  and  rugged 
hills  on  which  the  town  is  built,  there 
lies  a  wide  extensive  plain,  spreading 
down  to  the  sea  on  the  other  side, 
where  the  inhabitants  unconnected 
with  the  pilotage  have  established 
themselves  ibr  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands ;  the  vineyards,  forming  their 
sole  property,  having  clothed  it  almost 
entirely  with  a"  refreshing  verdure^^ 
which  alone  relieves  the  eye  from  the 
painfull  glare  of  the  sand  and  white 
stones  that  every  where  else  predomi<r 
nat^  on  the  island.  Some  parts  of  this 
plain  are  extremely  unhealthy,  not- 
withstanding the  hot  springs  with 
tvhich  it  abounds,  whose  medicinal 
qualities  are  highly  esteemed  by  the 
natives.  There  lies  at  some  distance 
froTd  the  shore,  a  whole  town  entirely 
deserted,  fVom  which  the  inhabitants 
have  been  driven  by  fever.  It  is  of  no 
great  antiquity,  having  been  built  by 
the  Genoese  some  two  hundred  years 
ago ;  but  the  buildings^  for  the  most 
part  large  and  handsome,  are  perfectly 
entire. 

The  epidemic  which  exterminated 
the  population  had  probably  been  as 
sudden  as  it  was  deadly ;  for  every 
thing  remains  in  the  town  exactly  as 
though  the  inhabitants  had  left  it  but 
an  hour  before ;  and  nothing  can  be 
mor^  curious  than  to  walk  through 
the  silent  streets  from  house  to  house, 
tvhere  the  doors  stand  wide  open,  as 
if  the  inmates  were  just  about  to  re- 
turn, and  see  every  thing  telling  so 


palpably  of  life^  where  all  is  cold  and 
lifeless. 

It  was  among  the  stones  and  wild 
brushwood  of  this  burning  plain,  that 
those  relics  of  ancient  times  already 
mentioned  have  been  found,  and  its 
rough  exterior  probably  ponqeals  still 
greater  treasures,  which  oiay  not  see 
the  li^ht  till  the  eyes  of  other  genen. 
tions  nave  opened  to  it ;  for  those  ai* 
ready  rescued  from  the  dust  have  011I7 
been  the  result  of  recent  discoveries. 
The  first  of  these  was  accidental,  )iat 
It  brought  to  liglit  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  gems  of  at^txquity  -i^  tbe 
statue  commonly  called  the  Venus  0/ 
Milo,  now  in  the  pQasession  of  the 
Ring  of  the  French.  It  was  mm- 
pectedly  discovered  by  a  peasant  who 
W9S  digging  out  the  ground  for  stones, 
and  excavations  have  since  then  beep 
made  several  times  in  the  yicinitj  of 
the  spot,  under  the  idea  that  this  ad- 
mirable piece  of  sculpture  is  a  statue 
of  one  of  the  nine  muses,  and  that 
her  eight  sisters  ai*e  still  imprisoned  iq 
the  jealous  earth,  till  4  similar  acci- 
dent shall  reveal  their  buried  beautj; 
or,  as  others  have  supposed,  that  it 
represents  Venus  at  the  moment  when 
tbe  golden  apple  was  awarded  to  her, 
and  that  the  three  statues  of  Paris, 
Juno,  and  Pallas  may  have  acoonpa^ 
Aied  hers. 

Close  to  the  spot  where  this  tsIu- 
able  prize  was  obtained,  is  a  inost 
beautiful  amphitheatre  of  pare  white 
marble,  in  a  state  of  admiriu)le  preser- 
vation. It  is  the  property  of  the  King 
bf  Bavaria,  by  whom  it  was  'pnncr- 
pally  excavatedf  Uofortanatelj  the 
money  which  he  left  for  that  purpose 
when  he  visited  the  island  some  years 
since,  was  expended  before  the  work 
was  complete,  so  that  a  considerahle 
portion  of  the  riuige  of  seats  is  stiB 
imbedded  in  the  earth.  This  tfaentrei 
the  workmanship  of  which  is  sin^Iar^ 
delicate  and  finished^  is  ini^Qr  in  size 
and  beauty  only  to  that  of  the  an- 
cient Hiero,  the  citv  of  ]^scuhpiv'> 
'which,  firom  its  posltipn  exactly  he^ 
I  ween  Mycenae  and  Epidaurnsj  as  well 
^  its  unequalled  magnificence,  is  de- 
cidedly the  most  interesting  in  Grpec*. 
That  of  Milo,  howevVr,  has*  an  addi^ 
tional  charm  in  its  lonely  and  de«olat0 
position.  It  lies  in  a  very  wiHewess 
of  rooks,  and  stones,  and  tangled 
hrushwood,  and  a  most  singalar  senss- 
tion  is  produced  by  the  siidd^o  Afp^^* 
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iiic€  m  thb  bamii  spot*  of  co  striking 
«  uMouwul  of  the  past,  p«rfect  m  an 
tftjcct  of  «rU  Aod  »pe»kiog  eloquently 
xkA  onlj  of  boinffs  whose  existence  is 
uaknovn*  and  wtioae  verjr  dust  must 
]'>otf  sioee  have  been  whirled  from 
tttir  cnunhtiog  tombs  bv  the  winds 
of  betfeot  but  telling  or  their  plea- 
•uTrs  and  amusemeotSf  and*  above  all, 
of  (U  meass  tbev>  like  usy  devised,  to 
»pr«d  the  winged  hours  of  their  most 
Vr.if  tfststeoce — an  existence  whose  re* 
irtnlces  space  has  already  been  for 
xum  sooottsded  bj  untold  centuries  1 
Ttw  ftrst  appearance  of  the  theatre  in 
t&ii  loUtuoe  is,  indeed^  so  very  unex- 
fcctriit  that  It  would  almost  seem  as 
uoogb  it  could  scarce  be  more  so^  did 
.;  turn  on  the  view  actually  alive  with 
ki  the  sights  and  sounds  which  must 
Uf«  filled  it  once ;  but  instead  of  this 

*  dcath>like  stillness  prevuls — thst 
wUmn  and  mournful  stillness  whichf 
fr>m  ottf  association  of  ideas,  seems 
f«celitf  to  ruins.     The  serpents  and 

•  ufdi  glide  nomolested  over  the  seats 
<'Qoe  rteerved  &>r  the  spectators ;  the 
tfros  is  choked  up  with  thorns  and 
•i^iis;  and  at  maht«  the  fire-flies  and 
C^liDgstarSp  shedding  their  radiance 
'.u  the  midst  of  solitu£i  and  desolation, 
n)»Uce  the  innumerable  lamps  that 
Mcv  shone  on  life,  apd  beauty,  and 
gcma»<->aU  gone  down  to  decay. 

It  ii  V9rj  rarely  that  a  stranger  is 

»'tii  ia  this  curious  islandi  ana  the 

s*^  French    consult  whose  twenty 

}nr%    residence   as    sole    European 

*aoBg  the  natives  of  Milo,  has  com- 

r't4«7  identified  him  with  them  in 

itu  sad  habits,  is  quite  happ^  to  pro- 

ii  hj  anj  opportunity  of  pounng  forth 

snull  portion  of  the  information  he 

bs  sauued  himself  by  collecting  re- 

K«ctia^  the  antiquities.  He  it  was  who 

"-^  (h»iot«rred  the  unrivalled  Venus 

fr*>m  the  bed  of  ditst  where  she  had 

-^  10  hmg,  and  most  enthusiastic  is 

<*»  secoont  of  the  excitement  attend* 

ttt  00  the  discovery.     His  description 

^tbc  result  of  a  much  more  recent 

lutmioo  is,  however,  still  more  in* 

*-4r(sti«^  from  the  palpable  verifica- 

>««  it  affords  to  what  would  other* 

v^w  have  been  still  considered  a  mere 

r.  Asaiie  legend.     It  had  long  been  a 

trsihtioo  in  the  bland  that  in  the  days 

*Wb  Milo  was  a  kingdom  and  Naxos 

^frineipalit},  there  was  a  certain  king 

^Hilo  «bo  had  one  iair  daughter, 

viols  thi  Duke  of  Naxos  had  one 


brave  son.  Now,  these  two  potentates 
were  at  war  with  each  other,  and  so 
dire  were  the  battles  they  fought  that 
there  was  some  risk  of  their  ending 
the  warfare  by  exterminating  the 
whole  populations  of  both  their  dimi* 
nutive  states.  Moved  by  this  fear, 
the  Duke  of  Naxos  finally  made  a 
grand  effort,  and  manned  a  fleet,  of 
which  his  son  took  the  command,  and 
forthwith  set  sail  for  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, with  a  strong  resolution  to  con^ 
3uer  or  to  die.  Instead,  however,  of 
oing  either,  the  prince  onlv  got  mar* 
ried  ;  for  the  first  sight  which  met  his 
eyes  on  landing  was  the  beautiful 
Chrysohoe  (so  called  from  her  long 
golden  hair),  standing  by  the  side  of 
the  king,  her  father,  and  before  the 
setting  of  that  evening's  sun,  all  par* 
ties  bad  come  to  the  decision  that  a 
marriage  would  be  a  far  more  pacific 
and  agreeable  termination  to  the  lo||g 
dissension  than  a  battle.  The  young 
couple  were  united  accordingly,  and, 
for  the  space  of  a  year,  the  rival  states 
ei\}oyed  a  degree  of  tranquillity  to 
which  they  had  long  been  strangers^ 
At  the  end  of  that  period,  the  beauti- 
ful Chrysohoe  suddenly  died,  and, 
short-lived  as  herself,  ue  peace  was 
broken  up,  to  be  resumed  no  more  till 
both  islands  were  reduced  to  submis* 
sion  by  the  Venetians,  and  united  on* 
der  their  dominion.  In  1840,  the 
French  consul  was  requested  by  ih# 
Greek  government  to  superintend  some 
excavations  which  were  to  be  mad?  in 
a  long  range  of  subterranean  passages, 
extending  to  a  considerable  distance 
under  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
plain ;  they  were  of  vast  antiquity, 
and  for  whatever  purpose  they  had 
originally  been  constructed,  it  was 
evident  they  had  at  one  period  been 
used  as  tombs,  on  which  aooouni 
it  was  thought  likely  that  some  valu- 
able discoveries  might  be  made  in  their 
dark  recesses.  Nothing  was  found, 
howayer,  till  the  very  last  chamber  was 
reached,  and  then  scarcely  had  the 
worknaan  dug  a  few  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  when  they  un- 
covered a  magnificent  marble  sarco* 
phagus  perfectly  entire,  and  what  was 
vet  more  singular,  because  so  rare, 
bearing  a  long  inscription.  The  con- 
sul, absolutely  trembling  with  eager- 
ness, soon  cleared  away  the  dust  suffi- 
ciently to  render  the  word^  Wgible, 
and  read,  in  pure  Homeric  Greek,  a 
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panegyric  on  the  beaatiful  Chrysohoe^ 
dangnter  of  Sopyrus,  king  of  Milo,  and 
wife  to  the  prince  of  Naxos»  whose  mor- 
tal remains  lay  embalmed  within.  It  was 
some  time  before  the  proper  authority 
could  be  obtained  for  opening  the  se- 
pulchre ;  but  finally  an  impatient  group 
were  collected  round  it  for  that  pur- 
posey  each  one  bearing  a  torch,  as  of 
course  not  a  gleam  of  daylight  could 
be  visible  in  this  hidden  recess.  The 
covering  of  the  sarcophagus  was  with 
some  difficulty  removed,  another  lid 
presented  itself,  which  was  also  taken 
off,  and  then  to  the  amazed,  almost 
awe-stricken  spectators,  the  dead  of  so 
many  centuries  was  disclosed  to  their 
view,  to  all  appearance  as  perfect  in 
form  and  features  as  in  that  ancient 
time  when  the  fair  Chrysohoe  was  laid 
within  her  grave  by  the  sorrowing  hus-* 
band  and  father.  There  she  lay  in 
h#r  gorgeous  robes,  every  fold  of  which 
seemed  entire,  her  long  fair  hair  sweep- 
ing round  her,  and  her  neck  and  arms 
retaining  the  roundness  of  form  which 
indicates  extreme  youth,  decorated 
with  golden  ornaments.  There  she. 
lay,  still  sleeping  calm  and  undisturbed 
the  deep  sleep  which  had  lulled  her  for 
some  thousand  years ;  but  even  as 
they  looked  on  the  wonderful  vision, 
it  began  to  melt  away  before  their 
eyes,  the  action  of  the  outer  air  pro- 
duced an  instantaneous  effect,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  there  remained  of  the 
whole  not  so  much  light  dust  as  the 
consul  could  scrape  together  in  his  two 
hands ;  the  gold  ornaments  alone  were 
found  when  all  the  rest  had  entirely 
disappeared,  and  their  beautiful  an- 
tique form  renders  them  extremely 
valuable,  especially  a  circlet  for  the 
head  of  solid  gold,  bearing  the  name 
of  Chrysohoe,  which  was  presented  to 
the  queen  of  Greece. 

At  some  distance  from  the  caverns 
in  which  the  tomb  of  the  princess  was 
discovered,  there  is  a  very  remarkable 
subterranean  labyrinth,  which  would 
alone  suffice  to  render  this  island  ex- 
tremely interesting,  both  from  the  sin- 
gularity and  ingenuity  of  its  construc- 
tion, and  from  its  great  antiquity,  the  ex- 
tent of  which  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine, although  its  existence  is  known 
historically  as  a  work  already  ancient 
shortly  after  thePeloponesian  war,  from 
its  connexion  in  a  very  striking  man- 
ner with  the  fate  of  Chrysohoe's  father, 
So^yrus,  last  king  of  Milo,  about  that 
period. 


Even  with  the  assistance  of  a  cor- 
rect plan  of  this  extraordinary  Isby* 
rinth,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  a 
distinct  idea  of  its  nature^  or  of  its 
admirable  adaptation  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  evidently  was  fint  con- 
trived— that  of  a  defence  to  the  coun- 
try. Its  turnings  and  windings,  car- 
ried down  considerably  below  the  level 
of  the  sea,  are  very  intricate,  and  the 
means  of  concealment,  as  well  as  the 
precautions  taken  against  attack,  most 
cunningly  devised.  It  is  indeed  a 
strange  memento  of  the  degradation  to 
which  the  human  race  may  fall,  since 
they  could  so  prey  the  one  upon  ^e 
other,  that  the  weaker  party  were 
forced  thus  to  burrow  like  moles  in 
the  earth,  hunted  down  by  their  own 
fellow-creatures.  Even  now  that  its 
secrets  are  exposed  to  all  curious  eyes, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  discover  the 
entrance  to  this  subterranean  strong- 
hold, so  cleverly  has  it  been  arranged 
to  deceive  the  eye,  as  merely  a  small 
natural  chasm  in  the  rock.  Having 
passed  the  outer  cavern  into  which  this 
opens,  a  flight  of  steps  leads  down,  as 
it  would  seem,  to  the  very  depths  of 
the  earth.  The  darkness  is  of  course 
intense,  and  the  lur,  though  far  from 
cold,  has  that  heavy,  lifeless  chill  whidi 
is  always'produced  by  the  total  absence 
of  all  those  warm  perfumes  with  which 
it  is  impregnated  when  exposed  to  the 
influences  of  a  living  nature. 

A  very  ingenious  contrivance  for 
defence  already  presents  itself  at  this 
point — a  solid  wall  of  stone  faces  those 
steps,  and  would  seem  to  terminate  the 
vault  altogether,  but  it  contains  two 
arrow  holes,  through  which  these  or 
any  other  deadly  missile  might  be  di- 
rected against  toe  persons  descending 
the  stairs,  which  communicate  with  a 
concealed  chamber  belund,  only  acces- 
sible by  an  immense  circuit  m>m  the 
other  end  of  the  labyrinth.  The  worit- 
manship  of  this  curious  place  is  all  the 
more  extraordinary  that  there  is  no 
buildine  whatever,  and  the  whole  intri- 
cate web,  as  it  were,  of  chambers  and  pas- 
sages, is  entirely  hewn  out  of  the  rock. 
Taking  an  abrupt  turn  from  the  direc* 
tion  in  which  the  sturs  would  seem  to 
lead,  a  low,' narrow  passaget  which  a 
man  can  only  enter  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  brancnes  off  suddenly,  and  is  met 
at  some  distance  by  a  similar  contriv* 
ance  to  that  already  described ;  it  then 
doubles  again,  and  after  winding  about 
somewhat  as  if  it  were  a  paUi  zonned 
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\}  A  ingiatie  terpent  u  it  pierced  its 
«At  through  the  e«rth»  terrainatet  id 
Aiecondfl^hl  ofateps.     From  these 
ft  MUTow  vomitory  leads   put   two 
ctimbcrsy  where  a  few  men  stationed 
ttBMvn  might  do  deadly  execution  on 
\2f.*t  attempting  to  penetrate  further ; 
ftbd  fioaUVf  mn  descending  several 
time**  Slid  twisting  round  almost  in  a- 
'  irrW*  it  opans  into  a  large  chamher 
•  h:cb  is  arranged  with  benches  fashion- 
ed ia  the  walJ»  and  a  fountain  in  the 
crfitre.    It  has  also  a  communication 
lith  the  upper  world  by  means  of  a 
•Tcvica  in  tae  rock,  the  work  half  of 
BAiart  half  of  arty  slanting  upwards,  so 
tV.u  no  advantage  can  be  taken  of  it 
frnm  the  outside  even  were  it  per- 
•r:f  ed.    Beyond  this  again  there  Is  a 
UUe  chamber  Tet  more  secret,  which 
VM  the  kst  refuge  and  ultimately  the 
tnnb  of  Sopymsy  the  conquered  king 
</  MUow     It  is  related  that  he  and  his 
ptopla  had  sided  with  the  Lacedsemo- 
uaasi  sad  after  the  war  the  exasperated 
Atkcaiaas»  determined  to  avenge  them* 
•tift^  esoie  down  upon  Milo  with  their 
iraicsaad  speedily  subdued  the  whole 
ikUsd.  Assoon  as  all  hope  was  overhand 
(W  doom  of  the  unfortunate  king  but 
bAcsrtahi,  be  fled  to  these  subterranean 
<^v«iis,  whose  existence  was  unknown 
to  the  aemy»  and  concealed  himself 
^  tW  labyrinth-     Here  he  lay  hid,  it 
»  lud,  for  several  weeks,  the  peasants 
<epp|jiBg  him  with  food,  through  the 
<?*">^  which  has  been  described  in 
<^isrm  chaoiber;  at  last  the  men 
^viag  been  obeerved  to  carr^  provt- 
iKOi  to  that  quarter,  suspicion  was 
noted,  sad  a  minute  search  having 
^  Bsde  of  the  whole  ground,  his 
'^Xffst  wss    discovered — still    with 
*ech  mesas  of  defence  as  this  laby- 
'^  kss  been  shown  to  possess,  it  was 
Mt  tsken  Vithout  a  long  resistance. 
^  Athenians  had  to  flght  their  way 
oKk  bj  iDch,  and  thev  finallv  ds»ve 
S^pjrm  with  a  few  of  his  followers 
iMo  ths  very  inmost  cell.     Even  here 
W  Bsde  so  resolute  a  stand,  that  they 
fraissted  the  whole  business  at  h»t 
a  s  Mmmsrv  and  most  horrible  man* 
**•    Tbeybeaped  up  wood  and  straw 
^*fcfe  the  one  narrow  inlet,  to  which 
^  let  ftre,  snd  soon  stifled  the  im- 
^vtasste  kbg,  who  thus  died  as  cruel 
*4nlk  ss  cMld  well  be  oonoetved; 
y^  deep  ra  the  heart  of  the  earth, 
*i^thsflre  all  around,  from  which 
**'•  VM  no  escape^  eating  its  way 
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But  Milo  can  boast  of  heroes  and 
heroines  in  the  present  day  as  well  as 
in  those  ancient  times,  the  record  of 
whose .  adventures  and  whose  suffer- 
ings may  be  gathered,  not  from  the 
crumbling  sepulchre,  but  from  the 
living  lips  of  the  persons  themselves, 
and  witn  a  far  deeper  interest,  since 
instead  of  bidding  us  look  through 
the  long  vista  of  ages  at  the  mighty 
deeds  of  mighty  men,  thev  bring  b^ 
fore  us  humble  individuals  who  can 
speak  to  our  hearts,  of  trials  found 
in  the  natural  ties  and  affections  com- 
mon to  us  all.  There  is  one  in  par- 
ticular who  claims  special  attention* 
Good  old  Stamina  certainly  at  flrst 
sight  does  not  inspire  the  idea  of  a 
heroine— she  is  very  short,  very  fat# 
with  a  homely,  pleasant  countenance* 
where  a  smile  is  always  to  be  found ; 
she  passes  the  day  seated  on  a  carpet 
at  the  door  of  a  little  hut,  diligently 
using  that  instrument,  obsolete  in 
EngLsnd,  a  distaff;  she  dearly  loves 
to  gossip  with  every  one  who  passes 
by,  and  it  requires  very  little  per- 
suasion to  induce  her  to  take  down 
an  old  tambourine  from  the  wall,  on 
which  she  accompanies  herself  while 
she  sings  in  a  cracked  voice,  a  never 
ending,  never  chang^inff  song,  about 
two  wonderful  birds  wno  sat  upon  a 
rose  tree,  and  dances  all  the  time  a 
<<  pas  seul"  of  her  Awn  invention. 

Nevertheless,  five-and^twentf  years 
ago.  Stamina  was  voung  and  hand- 
some»  and  she  dwelt  in  a  beautiiul 
little  village  in  Attica,  with  her  hua- 
b|md  and  her  four  children.  Her  hus- 
band cultivated  his  vineyard ;  Stamina 
rode  fourteen  miles  on  her  donkey 
every  day  to  sell  the  produce,  and 
they  lived  on  olives  and  bread,  and 
were  happy.  But  the  revolution,  by 
which  tnis  poor  woman  was  destined 
to  he  so  grnt  a  sufferer,  had  already 
broken  out  all  over  Greece*  and  whilst 
in  the  seat  of  war,  the  battles  had 
more  than  once  left  the  Greeks  con- 
querors, elsewhere  the  Turks  re- 
venged themselves,  by  laying  waste 
the  ooimtrVf  burning  and  sacking  the 
towns,  and  slaughtering  indiscrimi- 
nately all  within  their  reach.  As  vet 
Stamina's  native  village  had  nestled 
so  securely  in  the  heart  of  a  deep 
olive  grove,  that  bloodshed  and  strife 
had  never  reached  it,  but  its  hour 
came  at  length  not  less  terrible  that 
it  was  delayed.  A  skinmsh  took  place 
at  a  short  distaooe  from  thu  ^K>t, 
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between  some  stragglers  from  the 
main  body  of  the  Greek  army,  and  a 
number  of  Turkish  troops,  hastening 
•  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  village  flew  to  the  as- 
sistance of  their  countrymen — both 
were  speedily  overpowered,  and  as 
soon  as  the  iray  was  over,  the  con- 

?[uerors  poured  down  into  Uiat  peace- 
ul  home«  slaying  all  alike*  women 
and  children^  innrm  and  aged«  witb- 
put  mercy. 

The  only  chance  of  escape  was  in 
immediate  flight,  they  knew  while 
one  defenceless  victim  yet  breathed, 
the  savage  fury  of  their  enemies  would 
not  abate]  but  there  were  villages 
at  no  great  distance  in  the  moun- 
tain as  yet  unmolested,  which  might 
a^Tord  a  refuge  till  the  chances  of 
war  should  bring  the  scourge  on 
them  also.  And  thither  those  of  the 
miserable  population  whose  activity 
or  ingenuity  could  enable  them  to 
dude  their  pursuers,  now  prepared 
to  iiy.  Even  this  was  a  most  pre- 
carious hope,  and  few  attempted  it 
.  but  to  perishi  for  the  olive  grove  be- 
neath whose  shade  they  dwelt  was 
on  all  sides  surrounded  by  an  open 
plain,  which  must  be  traversed,  and 
which  the  hostile  cavalry  were  scouring 
in  all  directions,  for  the  sole  purpose 
qf  wantonlv  putting  to  death  the 
straggling  fugitives.  To  none  would 
the  ppQspeot  of  escape  seem  more 
•light  than  to  poor  Stamina :  her  hus- 
band had  been  one  of  the  first  to 
rush  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
thenoe  be  bad  staggered  home  se- 
verely wounded,  to  announce  to  her 
that  the  slaughter  had  commenced, 
and  that  a  few  minutes  more  must 
plaee  themselves  an|l  their  defence- 
less children  under  the  merciless 
•word  ^f  the  conquerors;  he  was 
faint  with  loss  of  blood,  and  all 
w»TfSS  itemed  to  have  abandoned 
bim ;  ht  sunk  on  the  ground  in  utter 
despondency;  but  Stamina  had  a 
stout  heart,  and  she  would  not  see 
all  she  most  loved,  destroyed  without 
at  least  an  effort  to  save  them.  The 
nearest  place  of  refuge  was  atleast  fif- 
teen miles  oflf,  and  she  well  knew  that 
ber  husband,  in  his  present  condition, 
would  never  reach  it ;  but  a  sudden 
inspiration  suggested  to  her  that 
there  was  a  little  church  some  four 
or  fivt  milea  distant  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  plain,  which  would 


afford  a  secure  concealment  for  that 
night  at  least,  if  he  could  drag  his 
weakened  limbs  so  far.  There  wss 
no  time  to  be  lost ;  already  striding 
on  from  house  to  house,  violence  and 
murder  were  at  work ;  nearer  and 
nearer  came  those  awful  sounds,  ever 
the  same,  ever  repeated  on  each  thresh- 
hold  and  each  hearth — the  mingled 
voices  of  triumph  and  despair,  the 
hoarse  cry  of  agony  and  death,  sad 
the  wild  curse  of  the  assassin,  the 
scoffing  laugh  answering  the  vain  sp- 
peal  for  mercy,  the  shriek  of  terror 
from  beings  too  young  to  know  death 
till  it  was  felt,  and  that  sound  the 
most  mournful  which  can  ever  fall 
on  human  ear — the  wail  of  the  mother 
over  the  child  she  cannot  save. 

Stamina  knew  well  that  their  ene- 
mies would  but  wait  till  they  had  ex- 
terminated the  whole  inhabitants  before 
they  burned  the  village  to  the  ground, 
therefore  to  delay  was  certain  death, 
and  she  almost  despaired  of  being  able 
to  rouse  her  husband  from  the  apathy 
into  which  weakness  and  suffering  hsd 
plunged  him ;  but  there  was  something 
more  powerful  in  her  own  energy  than 
she  was  aware  of.     He  was  passive  ai 
a  child  when  she  told  him  her  plans, 
and  rose  mechanically  as  soon  as  she 
bad  bound  up  his  wounds.  Of  her  four 
children,  two  were  boys  of  seven  and 
eight  years  of  age ;  one,  an  infant  a 
few  months  old,  she  tied  on  her  back, 
thus  leaving  her  arms  free  to  support 
her  tottering  husband ;  and  the  third, 
a  little  creature  just  able  to  walk  alone, 
clung  to  her  dress  and  ran  by  her  side. 
Thus  surrounded.   Stamina  left  htr 
much-loved  cottage,  whiob  a  few  mi- 
nutes later  was  a  prey  to  the  flameii 
and  set  out  on  her  perilous  journey. 
A  very  few  steps  led  them  out  of  the 
olive  grove  into  the  open  plain,  and  it 
was  only  here  that  she  was  made  folly 
aw«re  how  great  was  the  dauger  they 
incurred.     The  vast  space  seemed  ac- 
tually alive  with  horsemen,  oareeriog 
to  and  fro,  and  the  ceaseless  report  of 
firearms,  as  well  as  the  yet  more  omi- 
nous shrieks  which  resounded  far  and 
near,  might  well  impress  her  with  the 
belief  that  she  and  her  family  would 
but  share  the  fate  of  many  other  vic- 
tims ;  they  could  only  proceed  by  con- 
cealing themselves  continually  among 
the  low  myrtle  bushes  which  studded 
the  plain,  whenever  a  troop  of  the 
enemy  passed  near  them  in  their  reck- 
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'  «<  coaxw;  and  then  they  generallj 
:  ■  iored  their  tctnutars  into  the  briuh- 
v.oj  on  the  chance  of  finding  tome 
I  rking  ?ictiin»  cauiinff  a  very  spurn 
•  f  A-or  At  the  heart  of  poor  Stamina^ 
u  %bo  cowered  down  with  her  bleed- 
in^  hoftbaod  and  terrified  children  ; 
I'ut  they  were  "wonderfully  preserved« 
*.ii  pursued  their  way  steadily,  though 
•'<>«ly.  Night  was  coining  on,  and 
tr.t  icarcely  perceptible  twilight  of 
uot  briUiaot  climate  offered  no  effec- 
t  al  shade ;  already  the  strong  light  of 
\V*  full  mooo  rendered  every  object 
•:  tioct,  and  their  danger  was  as  great 
M  io  the  brightest  noon. 

Weary  Mid  most  painful  was  their 

t  I*  >us  course.     Often  did  the  wound- 

i  insQ  seem  about  to  sink  beneath  his 

fw^'*nngB,  mental  and  bodily ;    and 

w'lm  sAd  again  did  his  heroic  wife 

ur\t  h«r  WMk  arm  to  bear  his  weight, 

i'  i  »)M>ke  bold  words  of  hope  to  cheer 

ta  fstnlang  spirit.     Often  did  sights 

rt^t  her  eyes  which  made  her  wo- 

Bin'ft  heart  grow  sick,  and  came  cloth- 

« 1  in  a  deeper  horror  because  she  con- 

;.*ctctl  them  with  the  actual  danger  of 

i«tr  own  dear  ones.     Sometimes  their 

f.'t  stumbled  among   the    stiffening 

"■  ry»n  of  beini^s  full  of  life  and  hope 

4  f%»  boars  before,  or  the  still  breath- 

'.'  •*  biNliet  of  the  wounded  left  welter* 

.'  in  their  blood ;  and  sometimes  poor 

^'ainins  tamed  away  her  streaming 

>:«•  that  she  miffht  not  see  a  little 

'UA  hing  on  the  lifeless  breast  of  one 

«'  'liadbcen  a  mother  like  herself. 

0:.f  hslf  of  their  miserable  journey 

^i  W«o  accomplished  in  safety ;  the 

n.  >  iQ  «ai  now  shedding  the  iuU  ra- 

viMce  of  her  mild  beams,  too  pure  and 

K^cvful  for  such  a  sight,  on  the  ghast* 

•^  tccM  of  carnage,  and  by  their  light 

"^'Amioa  could  distinguish  far  off,  like 

sbfsooo  of  safety,  a  Tittle  white  speck 

>  the  purple  heath,  which  she  knew 

*as  the  church  they  sought  to  reach. 

•lut  thtHy  when  her  heart  would  hsve 

'■•^aiided  »ith  hope,  the  wearied  child, 

^'^  was  clioging  to  her  side,  and  fur 

*  ^  time  past  had  told  her  by  his 

■^ess  moans,  not  one  of  which  was 

i«f*t  upon  her  ear,  that  his  feeble  limbs 

'"'sM  bear  him  on  no  further,  sunk 

^<rlj  eihausted  on  the  ground.   She 

^*f^*\y  required  to  look  on  the  p<ior 

•tfist  to  be  aware  that  he  could  iiuicod 

rwTcd  no  longer,  and  e\on-iu   that 

«  «>f  s^ony  aLd  foar  %hc  nopt  to  'cc 

'•  *  hislittlt  feet  were  noundtd  hv  the 


thorns  and  stones.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  She  could  not  attempt  to  carry 
him,  for  she  already  bore  one  child  on 
her  shoulders,  and  all  her  remaining 
strength  must  be  given  to  support  her 
husband  ;  she  might  indeed  leave  him 
there,  and  return  for  him  when  she 
had  placed  the  rest  of  her  family  in 
safety ;  hut  such  a  risk  wu  fearful ; 
if  he  were  discovered  by  the  enemy, 
they  would  not  assuredly  spare  what 
might  one  day  become  a  defender  of 
Greece,  and  even  if  he  escaped  all  hu* 
man  foes,  were  there  not  hungrv  jack- 
als and  poisonous  snakes  ever  haunt- 
ing that  beautiful  plain  bv  nisht  ?  A 
mother  called  on  to  abandon  her  child 
in  danger  I  It  was  a  fearful  struggle* 
yet  to  demur  might  be  death  to  the 
whole  party.  Her  agonised  reflections 
were  cut  short  by  the  quick  tramp  of 
horses'  feet  sounding  in  the  dutance* 
She  looked  down  once  more  upon  her 
child ;  he  had  already  sunk,  in  his  guile- 
less ignorance  of  evil,  into  a  deep  sleep, 
as  calmly  as  when,  in  her  cottage  home, 
she  could  lull  liira  to  rest  with  her 
cheerful  songs.  Stamina  hesitated  no 
longer  ;  she  lifted  him  up  gently  and 
laid  him  beneath  the  shaae  of  a  large 
myrtle  hush  that  grew  near,  arranging 
the  branches  over  him  so  that  he  shoula 
be  entirely  concealed  from  any  casual 
passer  by ;  then  she  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  over  his  placid  brow,  and,  not » 
trusting  herself  to  loolc  on  the  sweet  in* 
nocent  face  she  might  never  see  again,she 
turned  away  to  resume  their  toilsome 
march.  But  from  that  moment  Sta*  , 
mina  felt  no  more  the  sharp  stones  that 
cut  her  feet,  nor  the  wearmeM  of  her 
exhausted  limbs ;  and  at  timet  even  the 
voice.— growing  every  instant  more 
feeble — of  her  dying  husband,  fell  un- 
heeded on  her  ear,  when  she  fancied 
she  heard,  in  the  siffhiog  of  the  breese, 
the  plaintive  wail  of  her  deserted  babe. 
Their  own  immediate  danger  becama 
less  great  as  they  proceeded ;  for  the 
chureh,  built  in  an  isolated  position*  aa 
hundre«l8  of  these  beautiful  little  places 
of  worship  are  in  Greece,  eolely  for 
the  use  of  any  passing  traveller,  was 
quite  nut  of  the  line  of  road  which  would 
have  been  taken  by  the  other  fugitives, 
on  their  way  to  the  mountains,  and 
was  consequently  left  unapproached 
by  the  active  troops  of  the  extrrmina- 
turn.  Tor  the  ta^t  mile,  the  stiffening 
I'inha  of  the  wounded  man  became  al< 
mokt  pouerUk^  and  he  «m  seised  nith 
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a  raging  thirst  which  rendered  every 
moment  one  of  torture.  Still  they 
straggled  on :  the  weary  distance  was 
traversed — the  goal  attained  at  last, 
and  both  fell  almost  equally  eiihausted 
on  the  threshold  of  their  holy  place  of 
refuge.  Stamina  only  waited  to  draw 
one  long  breath,  ana  to  remove  the 
little  infant  from  her  aching  shoulders, 
before,  eager  to  relieve  the  torment  of 
the  wounded  man,  she  hurried  to  the 
fountain,  which  was  at  a  short  dis- 
tance— according  to  the  invariable 
custom  of  that  country,  the  site  of  a 
church  being  always  chosen  from  its 
vicinity  to  a  spring.  She  speedily  re- 
turned, bearing  a  vase  of  water,  and 
able  almost  to  rejoice  at  the  thought 
of  how  refreshing  it  would  be  to  the 
parched  and  blackened  lips  of  her  poor 
husband.  He  was  lying  near  the  al- 
tar, over  which,  as  usual,  hung  a  lamp, 
certain  at  all  times  to  be  kept  lighted, 
however  isolated  and  deserted  might 
be  the  church,  as  there  never  fails  to 
be  some  pious  personage  willing  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  for  that  purpose. 

He  did  not  move  as  she  approached, 
and'when  she  raised  his  head  so  that 
the  feeble  rays  of  light  fell  on  his 
ghastly  features,  she  saw  at  once  that 
he  was  in  the  aconies  of  death.  Spar- 
tan-like, he  had  toiled  on' to  the  last ; 
his  wounds  had  probably  originally 
been  mortal,  and  his  exertions  had 
only  hastened  the  termination  of  his 
auffermgs.  All  was  now  forgotten, 
but  that  the  husband  of  her  youth  was 
ezpirin?  in  her  arms.  She  pillowed 
his  head  on  her  knees — she  called  him 
by  his  name,  and  moistened  his  livid 
brow  with  the  cool  water;  but  she 
soon  saw  that  nothing  could  be  done ; 
the  death  rattle  was  m  his  throat ;  his 
lips  refused  to  form  even  an  inarticulate 
sound  ;  and  his  glazing  eyes  wandered 
over  her  face  without  a  sign  of  recog- 
nition. It  was,  indeed,  a  mournful 
scene  in  that  lonely,  deserted  chapel, 
illuminated  by  the  dim  rays  of  the 
little  lamp.  The  two  elder  children 
unable,  notwithstanding  their  extreme 
fatigue,  to  sleep  on  the  presence  of  a 
something  awful  which  they  did  not 
understand,  crept  close  together,  and 
sat  with  dilated  eyes  gazing  on  their 
djfing  father.  His  moans  grew  feebler, 
his  breathing  more  difficult ;  but  the 
death  struggle  is  a  hard  one ;  a  strong 
man  parts  not  easily  with  life;  and 
hoar  after  hoar  glided  away,  before 


that  dark,  indescribable  shade,  net  to 
be  mistaken,  passed  over  kb  fact, 
and  Stamina,  placing  her  trenblmg 
hand  on  the  stony  forehead,  knev  tUt 
she  was  widow. 

We  must  not  intrude  onher  firubunt 
of  grief— such  sorrow  js  too  wof^ 
even  for  description.  Some  tim«ds|wd 
before  she  moved,  and  the  first  thouf^ 
unconnected  with  that    cold  corpse, 
which  woke  in  her  mind,  was  for  tKi 
poor  defenceless  babe  deserted  on  tbc 
dreary  plain.  Here  was  a  daimstroo:- 
er  than  any  which  might  retam  her  tj 
the  lifeless  form  of  him  who  could  in^ 
fer  no  more.     She  was  the  vidov  of 
the  dead,  but  the  mother  of  the  livii^i 
and  true  to  the  strongest  tie  which  csa 
bind  a  woman's  heart,  even  with  ber 
husband's  cold  band  within  her  owmkrr 
thoughts  flew  over  the  moonlit  both 
to  the  child  perishing,  perhaps*  at  that 
very  moment.      She  arose,  and  p^ 
ceeded  decently  to  arrange  the  liob* 
of  the  corpse,  crossing  toe  arms  or<r 
the  still  breast,  in  the  attitude  of  cmhn 
submission  in  which  the  dead  is  thii 
country  are  always  laid  out.      TKt 
three  children  for  some  time  nast  K^i 
been  wrapt  in  profound  slanbcr»  9rA 
quietly  reposea  by  the  side  of  the  ^ 
ther,  whose  rest  was  so  moch  dcep*r 
than  even  that  sleep  of  innoeenos*  ^--^ 
carefully  trimmed  tne  lamp,  whost  fti^> 
light  was  shed  over  this  strange  sc«~<-« 
and  then,  stem  and  tearless,  shs  ^^' 
the  church.      Day  was  just  brcahi:'-: 
as  Stamina  began  to  retrace  her  txei'* 
along  the  path  she  had  trodden  so  pain- 
fully a  few  hours  before,  and  a  bitter 
pang  shot  through  her  breast,  ai  *^- 
thought  of  him  who  would  rcqnir*  bcr 
love  and  her  support  no  more.  /'^ 
fatigue  or  exhaustion  she  felt  DOthii^»> 
thus  travelling  betweeo^the  spot  vh  'b 
held  her  dead  husband,  and  tnat  vh.ch 
cradled  her  living  child.     Vert  rapi^  * 
was  the  distance  accomplished  this  titr- » 
and  long  before  she  reached  the  ^^* 
the  instinct  of  the  mother  had  dittiD- 
guished  the  bush  where  she  left  brr 
babe.     Her  fears  increased  alnoit  '^ 
torture.      Would  she  Ibd  hiffi  st  al!» 
and  if  she  did,  miffht  it  not  bs  «*  * 
mangled  corpse?     When  at  Isft  *^^ 
stood  on  the  very  spot  itself,  her  ^^ 
seemed  powerless  to  move  asids  tb« 
brushwood  where  she  bad  laid  bim : 
with    ovk    wild    effort    she    tore  it 
asunder,  and  there,  nnii^anid,  oo^ 
turbed,   calmly  reposing  among  ^ 
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trttfk  brsncbca  which  were  shedding 
x*.r%T  bJoMomt  on  hi4  innocent  face^ 
brr  tittie  child  lajr  smilinff  in  peace- 
fol  tlamber.  Stamina  tell  on  her 
knccit  and  lor  the  first  time  a  gush 
of  tean  relieved  her  over-burdened 
beart. 

There  remains  little  to  be  told  of 
this  humble  heroine's  adventures.  She 
•'icceeded  In  reaching  a  neighbouring 
^tHage  in  safetv  with  her  children, 
where  she  established  herself  for  the 
time.  Her  husband  wai  buried  under 
the  vail  of  the  church  where  be  had 
breathed  his  Uat«  and  manv  a  wreath 
uf  wild  flowers  did  poor  Stamina  hang 
<ii  the  little  wooden  cross  which  marks 
k»  londv  grave.  She  ultimately  lost 
all  her  children — the  two  elder  fell 
v«7  jouns  in  the  defence  of  their 
roontry,  the  infant  never  recovered 


the  fatigues  of  that  dreadful  night,  and 
the  fourth  died  of  fever. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
amount  of  misfortune  which  has  been 
appointed  to  this  poor  wonum,  would 
have  caused  her  to  go  mourning  and 
in  heaviness  alt  her  dajs ;  but  whether 
it  be  that  in  a  higher  rank  of  life  the 
feelings  are  educated  into  a  degree  of 
acuteness  they  would  not  naturally 
possess,  or  that  she  is  gifted  with  a 
constitutional  cheerfulness,  eertun  it 
is  that  old  Stamina  seems  always  con* 
tented  and  happy,  and  half  an  hour 
after  she  has  given  the  recital  of  these 
adventures  in  the  most  touching  man- 
ner, and  with  the  most  expressive  ges- 
tures, she  will  wipe  her  eyes,  and  right 
willingly  take  down  the  tambourine  to 
sing  her  favourite  song,  and  dance  her 
marvellous  '*pas  seul.*' 


U\l%  SOOGBSTCD  BY   AN    laiSR    MOTHER  CASTINO    A    BUNCH   OF   F0aGET-ME*N0T 

AFTER    A    SON   GOING    TO    SEA. 

**  Take  with  thee  these  fiow'rs,"  in  wild  sorrow  she  cried, 
**  Acushla  machree,  my  fond  hope  and  my  pride  ; 
For,  although  I  may  never  behold  thee  more. 
This  heart  this  loved  name  shall  for  ever  adore. 

**  When  thou  art  exposed  to  the  pitiless  blast, 
Mv  thoughts  shall  fly  back  to  the  days  that  are  past. 
When  I  sat  by  thy  cradle  with  mournful  joy. 
At  i  gaxed  on  my  fatherless  orphan  boy. 

"  And  when  I  am  mourning  in  sorrow's  sad  hour, 
Remembrance  shall  point  to  that  beautiful  flowV  ; 
And  thus  re-assured  by  the  solacing  thought, 
I  shall  feel  thou  canst  ever  forget  me  not.'* 


<f 


•< 


Forget  thee  I  forget  thee  I"  with  fervour  he  cries- 
Forget  thet*  I     No,  not  till  eternity  dies, 

When  the  life  blood  within  me  runs  cold  and  chill. 

Yet  even  in  death  I'll  remember  thee  still. 

**  Each  zephyr  that  ripples  the  ocean's  calm  breast. 
Shall  waft  me  a  Ule  of  this  land  of  the  west^ 
Shall  tell  me  of  thee— shall  unfold  to  my  gase 
The  home  that  I  loved  in  my  boyhood's  bright  days. 

•«  The  orient  dawn  of  morn's  earliest  light 
The  wild  mirth  of  childhood  recalls  to  my  sight ; 
The  sun's  brightest  beams,  as  be  flashes  on  high. 
Shall  seem  like  the  pleasures  of  seasons  gone  by. 

"  But  dearer  to  me  is  the  calm  summer's  eve, 
When  that  sun  gently  sinks  in  the  purpling  wave. 
For  be  casts  back  a  softer  splendour  to  prove 
That  abaence  but  hallows  and  strengthens  true  love." 

Sappho. 
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The  scene  that  presented  itself  in 
Condy  Dalton's  miserable  cabin  was 
one,  indeed,  which  might  well  barrow 
any  heart  not  utterly  callous  to  human 
sympathy.  The  unhappy  old  man  had 
been  sitting  in  the  arm-chair  we  have 
alluded  to,  his  chin  resting  on  his 
breast,  and  his  mind  apparently  ab- 
sorbed in  deep  and  painful  reflection, 
when  the  officers  of  justice  entered. 
Many  of  our  Landlord  readers,  and  all, 
probably,  of  our  Absentee  ones,  will, 
in  the  simplicity  of  their  ignorance  re- 
garding the  actual  state  of  the  lower 
classes,  most  likely  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  picture  we  are  about  to  draw 
exists  nowhere  but  in  our  own  imagi- 
nation. Would  to  God  that  it  were 
so  I  Gladly  and  willingly  would  we 
take  to  ourselves  all  the  shame — ac- 
knowledge all  the  falsehood — pay  the 
highest  penalty  for  all  the  moral  ^uilt 
of  our  misrepresentations,  provided 
only  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
country  could  prove  to  us  that  we  are 
wrong,  change  our  nature,  or,  in 
other  words,  falsify  the  evidence  of 
our  senses,  and  obliterate  our  expe- 
rience of  the  truths  we  are  describing. 

Old  Dalton  was  sitting,  as  we  have 
said,  in  the  only  memorial  of  his  for- 
mer respectability  now  left  him — the 
old  arm-chair,  when  the  men  bearing 
the  warrant  for  his  arrest  presented 
themselves.  The  rain  was  pouring 
down  in  that  close,  dark,  and  incessant 
fall,  which  gives  scarcely  any  hope  of 
its  ending,  and  consequently  throws 
the  heart  into  that  anxious  and  gloomy 
state  which  every  one  can  feel,  and 
perhaps  no  one  describe. 

The  cabin  in  which  the  Daltons  now 
lived  was  of  the  poorest  description. 
When  ejected  from  their  large  holding 
by  Diet  o'  the  Grange*  or  in  other 
words  when  auctioned  out,  they  were 
unhappily  at  a  loss  where  to  find  a 
place  m  which  they  could  take  a  tem- 
porary refuge.  A  kind  neighbour,  who 
happened  to  have  the  cabin  in  question 
lying  unoccupied,  or  rather  waste, 
upon  his  hands,  made  them  an  offer  of 


it — ^not,  as  he  said,  in  the  expectation 
that  they  could  live  in  it  for  any  length 
of  time,  but  merely  until  they  could 
provide  themselves  with  a  more  com- 
fortable and  suitable  abode. 

'*  He  wished,"  he  added,  «*  that  it 
was  better,  for  their  sakes ;  and  sorry 
he  was  to  see  such  a  family  brought 
80  low  as  to  live  in  it  at  all !" 

Alas  !  he  knew  not  at  the  time  hoir 
deeply  the  unfortunate  family  in  ques- 
tion were  steeped  in  distress  and  po- 
verty. They  accepted  this  miserable 
cabin ;  but  in  spite  of  every  effort  to 
improve  their  condition,  days,  weeb, 
and  months  passed,  and  still  found 
them  unable  to  make  a  change  for  the 
better. 

When  Darby  and  Sarah  entered, 
they  found  young  Con,  who  had  now  re- 
lapsed, lying  in  one  comer  of  the  cabin, 
on  a  wretched  shake-down  bed  of  damp 
straw ;  whilst  on  another  of  the  same 
description  lay  his  amiable  and  affec- 
tionate sister  Nancy.  The  cabin  stood, 
B8  we  have  said,  in  a  low,  moist  situa- 
tion, the  floor  of  it  being  actually 
lower — which  is  a  common  case— than 
the  ground  about  it  outside.  It  served, 
therefore,  as  a  receptacle  for  the  damp 
and  under-water  which  the  incessant 
down-pouring  of  rain  during  the  whole 
season  had  occasioned.  It  was,  there- 
fore, dangerous  to  tread  upon  the  floor, 
it  was  so  soft  and  slippery.  The  rain, 
which  fell  heavily,  now  came  down 
through  the  roof  in  so  many  phices  that 
they  were  forced  to  put  under  it  such 
vessels  as  they  could  spare,  not  even 
excepting  the  beds,  over  each  of  which 
were  placed  old  clothes,  doubled  up 
under  dishes,  pots,  and  little  bowls,  m 
order,  if  possible,  to  keep  themdr)'. 
The  house— if  such  it  could  be  called— 
was  almost  destitute  of  furniture,  no- 
thing but  a  few  pots,  dishes,  wooden 
noggins,  horn  spoons,  and  some  stoob 
being  their  principal  furniture,  with 
the  exception  of  one  standing  short- 
posted  bed,  in  a  corner,  near  the  fire. 
There,  then,  in  that  low,  damp,  dark 
pestilential  kraal,  without  chimney  or 
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M.    luw,  smt  ihe  old  nian,  who,  not- 
«  'SfUndinff  itj  «4iuAlid  misery,  could 

•  •  c  loukea  upon  it  as  a  palace,  had 

•  bv^n  able  only  to  nay  to  hi^  own 
\  irt — I  am  not  a  murderer.  There, 
«•  «.ir,  bo  aat  alone,  summnded  by 

•  ••  ''ixcc  and  famine  in  their  most 
:  ^n-il  «hapcs  liiitoning  to  the  moan- 

:« (if  his  sick  family,  and  the  cea^c- 
'*  dripping  of  the  rain,  which  fell 
::.r  lugh  tho  roof  into  the  ve^^'ls  that 
^^rr  placed  to  receive  it.  Mrs.  Dalton 
« 1*  *'  (w/,**  a  term  which  was  U9c<l  in 
tV  hhxvr  miM*ry  of  the  p«»riod,  to  in- 
Me  that  the  person  to  whom  it  ap- 
'    d  had  l>een  driven  to  the  liist  re- 

•  urne  of  mendicancy ;  and  his  other 
•'. .  :hlcr,  Mar)%  had  eone  to  a  nci>;h- 

r*  hou^c  to  beg  a  uttle  fire. 

A«  the  old  man  uttered  the  words, 
c  <  'an^nagt'  could  dcvribe  the  mu^ery 
»h>h  was  depicted  on  his  countenance : 

•'Take me,** he  exclaimed;  "ah,  no; 

•  r  then  what  will  U»come  of  thcs<^  ?" 
■'  tins  to  his  son  and  daughter,  who 

▼  • '  Mck. 

The  rrry  minions  of  tlie  law  felt  for 
11 ;  and  the  chief  of  them  said,  in  a 
«     <^  of  kindnots  and  compassion : — 

•*  It's  a  distres^in*  case ;  out  if  youll 
-  {raided  by  me,  you  won't  say  any 
ih':.:  that  may  be  brought  against 
J  ''•<^lf  I  was  never  engaged,"  said 
*'.  lookin^  towards  Darby  and  Sarah, 
:  vIh^  he  partly  addressed  his  dis- 
'  'r«e.  **  in  any  thing  so  painful  as 
<•'•*.  A  man  of  his  age,  now  af^her  so 
*»y  years!  However — ^well — it  can't 
i«  brijp'd ;  wr  must  do  our  duty." 

"  Where  Is  the  rest  of  your  family?" 
»^kM  mother  of  them ;  •*•  is  this  young 
*  Tain  t  daughter  of  yours?" 

"  Not  at  all,*  repliell  a  third ;  ••  this 
.«  t  daughter  to  the  Black  Prophet 
k'^.v-lf .  and,  by  japer^,  you  hardened 
:  :•>•  V,  it's  a  littU»  too  iJod  for  you  to 
■  ""Jt'  to  see  how  your  blasted  ould  fa^ 
*•'*•  r*«  wnrk  pets  on.     It's  his  evidence 

ii't  bririfin'  this  dacont  ould  man 
**;  J  his  famitr  to  a  gaol,  this  miscra- 

'  •  <win*.  lie  offout  o*  this,  I  desire 
;  'J :  I  wondher  you're  not  ashamed 
l*^'  ^'  pfweni  herei  a>)Ove  all  places  in 
*  *  WfiHd,  you  br&7en  devil." 

**»»h>  whiile  Houl,  however,  in  all 
"'  he«t  and  noblest  sympathies  had 
?y^  into  and  minded  with  the  scene 


'^1»sldnwn,  and  looking  clojiely  at 
'  *'  percetved  that  he  was  in  a  broken 


and  painful  sluml>or.  She  then  passed 
to  that  in  which  his  sister  lay,  and  sair 
that  she  also  wa.1  asleep.  After  a 
glance  at  each,  she  rubbc^d  her  hauda 
with  a  kind  of  wild  satisfaction,  and 
goin^  up  to  old  Dalton,  exclaimed-^ 
for  she  had  not  heard  a  syllable  of  the 
langua^  used  towards  her  by  the  offi- 
cer of  justice — 

"  Ay,"  said  she,  laying  her  hand 
upon  his  white  hairs ;  "  you  are  to  be 
pitied  this  night,  poor  ould  man  I  but 
which  of  you,  oh,  which  of  vou  b  to 
be  pitied  most,  you  or  them  I  an'  your 
wile,  too ;  an*  your  other  daughther, 
an*  your  other  son,  too ;  but  he's  past 
undherstandin'  it ;  oh,  what  will  tney 
do  ?  At  your  age,  too — at  your  age  I 
Oh,  couldn't  you  die? — couldn't  you 
contrive,  someway,  to  die? — couldn't 
vou  give  one  gn>at  struggle,  an*  then 
ureak  your  heart  at  wanst,  an'  fo) 
ever  1" 

These  words  were  uttered  rapidh , 
but  in  a  low  and  cautious  voice,  for 
she  still  feared  to  awaken  those  who 
slept. 

The  old  man  had  also  been  absorbed 
in  his  own  mi>ery ;  for  he  looked  at 
her,  inquirindy,  and  only  replied— 

•*  Poor  girf^  what  is  it  you're  savin*?" 

•«  I'm  biddin'  you  to  die,**  she  re- 
plie<l,  *•  if  yott  can ;  you  needn't  be 
afeard  of  God — he  has  punished  you 
enough  for  the  crime  you  have  com- 
mitted. Try  an*  die,  if  you  can — or, 
if  you  can*t — oh,"  she  exclaimed,  "I 
pray  God  that  vou — that  he,  there — *' 
and  she  ran  and  bent  over  young  Con'a 
bed  for  a  moment — "that  you — that 
you  may  never  recover,  or  bve  to  Me 
what  you  must  see.*' 

<*  It's  a  fact,  that  between  hunger 
and  this  sickness,"  continued  he  who 
had  addressed  her  last,  **  they  say,  an' 
I  know,  that  there's  a  mat  number 
of  people  silly;  but  I  think  this  lady 
is  downright  mad ;  what  do  you  mJuoe, 
you  clip?*' 

Saran  stared  at  him  impatiently,  but 
without  any  anger. 

"  lie  doc<:n*t  hear  me,"  she  added, 
again  putting  her  hand  in  a  distracted 
manner  upon  Dalton*s  grey  hair;  "no, 
no ;  but  since  it  can't  Ih;  t»o,  there's  not 
amiuute  to  be  lost.  Oh,  take  him  away, 
now,"  she  proceeded,  "take him awar 
while  they're  a.>leep,  an*  before  hts 
witV  and  (inughtber  conies  home— take 
him  away,  now ;  and  spare  him — spare 
them — Sparc  them  all  as  much  sufr«rin' 
as  you  can." 
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"  There's  not  much  madness  in  that. 
Jack,"  returned  one  of  them ;  **  I  think 
it  would  be  the  best  thing  we  could 
do.  Are  you  ready  to  come  now, 
Dalton  ?"  asked  the  man. 

**  Who's  that/'  said  the  old  man,  in 
a  voice  of  indescribable  wo  and  sor- 
row; "who's  that  was  talkin'  of  a 
broken  heart?  Oh,  God,"  he  ex- 
claimed, looking  up  to  heaven,  with  a 
look  of  intense  agony,  *'  support  me — 
support  them ;  an'  if  it  be  your  blessed 
wul,  pity  us  all ;  but  above  all  things, 
pity  them,  oh,  heavenly  Father,  and 
don't  punish  them  for  my  sin  I" 

**  It's  false,"  exclaimed  Sarah,  look- 
ing on  Dalton,  and  reasoning,  appa- 
V  Tently  with  herself;  *'  he  never  com- 
mitted a  could-blooded  murdher ;  an' 
the  Sullivans  are-^4ire — oh — ^take 
him  away,"  she  said,  still  in  a 
low,  rapid  voice ;  '*  take  him 
away.  Uomc  now,"  she  added,  ap- 
proaching Dalton  agiun  ;  *'  come— 
while  they're  asleep — an*  you'll  save 
them  an'  vourself  much  distress.  I'm 
not  afeard  of  your  wife — for  she  can 
bear  it,  if  any  wife  could  ;  but  I  do 
your  poor  daughther,  an'  she  so  wake 
an*  feeble  afUicr  her  illness ;  come." 

Dalton  looked  at  her,  and  said-^ 
"  who  is  this  girl  that  seems  to  feel  so 
much  for  me  ?  but  whoever  she  is,  may 
God  bless  her,  for  I  feel  that  she  s 
right.  Take  me  awav  before  they  wa- 
ken I  oh,  she  is  right  m  every  woni  she 

says,  for  I  am*  not  afeard  of  my  wife 

her  trust  in  Grod  is  too  firm  for  any- 
thing to  shake.  I'm  ready;  but  I 
fear  I'll  scarcely  be  able  to  walk  all 
the  way— an*  sich  an  evenin'  too. 
Young  woman,  will  you  break  this 
business  to  these  ones,  and  to  my  wife, 
as  well  as  you  can  ?" 

"Oh,  I  will,  I  will,"  she  replied; 
"  as  well  as  I  can ;  you  did  well  to  say 
so,"  she  added,  in  a  low  voice  to  her- 
self; '*  an'  I'll  stay  here  with  your  sick 
family,  an'  I'll  watch  an'  attend  them. 
Whatever  can  be  done  by  the  like  o* 
me  for  them,  111  do ;  I'll— I'll  not  lave 
them — I'll  nurse  them — I'll  take  care 
of  them — I'll  beff  for  them— oh,  what 
would  I  not  do  K>r  them  ?"  and  whilst 
speaking,  she  bent  over  young  Con's 
bed,  and  clasping  her  handi,  and 
wringing  them  several  times,  she  re- 
'  peat^  *'oh,  what  wouldn't  I  do  for 
you  1" 

"  God  may  bless  you,  best  of  girls, 
whoever  you  arc!  Come,  now,  I'm 
ready." 


'*  Ay,"  said  Sarah,  mnatag  ofcr  W 
him;  <* that's  right^Ill  hmk  llr 
bitther  news  to  them  as  well  as  it  cu 
be  done ;  come,  now." 

^  The  old  man  stood  in  ihe  mdA  d 
his  desolation,  with  his  hat  in  his  katd, 
and  he  looked  towards  the  bedsL 

'*  Poorthingsl"  he  exdaimtd;  **mhai 
a  change  has  come  over  yon,  from  vhft 
you  wanst^— an'  that  not  long  si 
wor.    Never,   my  darlin*  chSdk 


oh,  never  did  one  hanh  or  ondntifsl 
word  come  from  your  lipa  to  yoor  oa* 
happy  father.  In  ray  oitld  age  saa 
misery  Pm  now  lavin*  yoa— oaybe  f*^ 
ever— never,  maybe,  to  see  roa  a^iia 
in  this  world  ;  an'  oh,  my  God,  if  «' 
are  never  to  meet  in  the  otlicr — if  rW 
innocent  an*  the  guilt}'  ia  never  to  omH. 
then  this  is  my  last  look  at  yoo,  i  r 
everlastin',  for  everiaatin* t  I  cast 4i 
it,"  he  added,  weeping  blttcsiy :  *'  1 
must  take  my  lave  of  them— t  m\t< 
kiss  theur  lips.** 

Sarah,  while  he  spoke,  had  nltervJ 
two  or  three  convulsive  soba ;  Vat  fbf 
shed  no  tear ;  on  the  contrarr,  htt 
eyes  were  singularly  anmrft*^  and 
brilliant.  She  put  her  arms  aboot  kia, 
and  said,  in  a  soothing  and  aolkiuiu 
tone-~ 

"  Oh,  no,  it's  all  thme ;  bot  ifvoa 
kiss  them,  vou'll  disturb  aod  wal» 
them — an*  tnen,  you  know,  wfaai  thcr 
see  vou  taken  awav  in  this  maaaer, 
an'  hears  what  it's  for,  it  may  be  tkv^ 
death." 

«*  Thrue,  achora— thme;  well,  I  viH 
only  look  at  them,  then.  Let  me  k<«^ 
my  eyes  on  them  for  a  little— it  f 
likely  the  last  time ; — maybe  tkef  m^J 
Ko  first,  an*maybe/may  go  6nt ; — thr 
last  time,  maybe,  for  everlaatiB*  i^ 
I'll  see  them  I" 

He  went  over,  as  he  spcke,  Sarsk 
still  having  her  hand  upon  hk  ana. 
as  if  to  intmiate  her  anxiety  to  kerp 
him  under  such  control  as  BB^tht  prt- 
vent  him  from  awakening  them :  av^ 
standing  first  over  the  miseralile  beil 
where  Nancy  slept,  he  looked  dova 
upon  her. 

'*  Ay,"  said  he,  whUat  the  tt«n 
showered  down  his  cheeks,  **  thvr  \>f* 
the  child  that  never  vexed  a  parvat* 
heart,  or  ruflled  one  of  our  iempen. 
May  my  blessin',  if  it  ia  a  bkasia*.  or 
can  be  a  bl^oin*        " 

;*  It  is,  it  is,**  said  tittrah,  with  a 
quick  abort  aob;  **  it  is  a  blewn',  aa' 
a   holjr   blessin* ;    bat    bleas 
bless  hiffl,  too  I*' 
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'  May  my  lAemin*  rest  anon  you,  or 
-i*Ht*r  my  the  blo«un*  or  Almij^hty 
*'"d,  rett  apoo  you,  daughter  of  mv 
I.'  in  t  And  you,  too,**  he  proceeded, 
tnniing  to  the  other  bed,  "  nere  is  hiui 
(hat  uaod}^  them  all  I  loved  the  beat — 
tiiT  voungtpft,  an*  called  afUier  myself. 
Ukr  my  blcMin*  and  the  blewm*  of 
<^J  aimI  niy  Saviour  rest  upon  ^ou, 
ai«  darlia*  too ;  an*  if  I  never  lee  cither 
.  i'toq  in  this  nnhi^py  world,  grants 
•  h',  QMrdfttl  Father,  that  we  nuy  meet 
*n  the  ^lory  of  heaven*  when  the  stain 
vill  br  taken  away  from  me  for  that 
mne  thai  I  have  repented  for  so  long 
IS'  10  battherly  1*' 

Stfih,  whilst  be  spoke,  had  let  go 
li«  inn»  and  placing  her  two  hands 
.virr  her  eves,  her  whole  breast  qui- 
iffTtd:  and  the  men,  on  looking  at  her, 
ttw  the  tears  gnsldng  out  in  torrents 
fn*at  birtween  her  fingers.  She  turned 
r-ood,  however,  for  a  few  moments, 
ti>  if  to  compose  herself;  and  when  she 
vain  tpproacbed  the  old  man,  there 
vv  s  niiie — a  smile,  brilliant,  but  agi- 
usfd,  in  her  eyes  and  upon  her  lips. 

"  Tlwe,  now,*  she  proceeded,  "you 
Ure  laid  all  voo  can  say ;  come,  go 
viih  theoL  An,**  she  exclaimed  witb 
t  itin  of  pain«  **  all  we've  done,  or 
trird  to  do,  b  kMit,  I  doubt.  Uere's 
kt  vife  and  daacrhter.  Come  out 
&»'«.*'  «id  she,  admessing  him,  '*  say 
a  word  or  two  to  them  outside.** 

iofft  ss  she  f(p(^,  Mrs.  Dalton  and 
•s^  poor  invabd,  Mary,  entered  the 
k'XM:  the  one  with  some  scanty  sup- 
ple of  food,  and  the  other  bearing  a 
•  ^<*  coal  between  two  turf— one  nncwr, 
nd  the  other  over  it. 

'Watt,"  said  Sarah,  •'FUspeakto 
t^  before  they  oome  in ;"  and  ere  the 
v«ds  were  uttered,  she  mot  them. 

"  Cone  here,  Mrs.  Dalton,*  said 
"^  i  '*ilop  a  minute,  speak  to  this  poor 
P^  sad  support  her.  These  sogers 
■»)  the  oonstables  inside  is  come  au>ut 
^lifins  bttsinees,  long  ago." 

'  I  know  it,*  replied  h&s.  Dalton ; 
"Ire  jvst  heard  all  about  it,  there  be- 
^Qod ;  hot  she,**  pointing  to  her  dangh- 
^.  "has  only  eroded  the  ditch  from 
^  ^^^iwnottf,  and  joined  me  this  mi- 

J^  Ghe  me  these,*  said  Sarah  to  the 
Pri  «<aad  stay  hero  till  I  come  out 
^n<a*  wet  as  it  is.  Your  mother  will 
^jcn  why.* 

^  took  the  fire  firom  her  as  she 
*W.  sad,  maning  in,  laid  it  upon  the 
"■■nh,  pUdng,  at  the  same  time,  two 


or  throo  turf  about  it  tn  a  hurried 
manner,  but  still  in  a  way  that  arsued 
groat  prv.senco  of  mind,  aniidiit  all  her 
distraction.  Ou  ;;oiiin:  out  again,  how. 
ever,  the  fir^t  olijcct  she  saw  was  one 
of  the  soldiers  supporting  the  body  of 
poor  Mary,  who  nad  sunk  tmder  the 
intelligence.  Mrs.  Dalton  having  en- 
tered the  cabin,  and  laid  down  the  mi- 
serable pittance  of  food  which  she  had 
been  carr}'ing,  now  waved  her  hand 
with  authority  and  singular  calmness, 
but  at  the  8ame  time  with  a  face  pallid 
as  death  itself. 

**  This  is  a  solemn  hour,**  said  she, 
"  an'  a  woful  !>i^ht  in  thin  place  of  mi- 
sery. Keep  quiet,  all  of  you.  I  know 
what  this  is  about,  dear  Condy,**  die 
said ;  "  I  know  it ;  but  what  is  the 
value  of  our  faith,  if  it  doesn't  teach 
us  obedience  ?  Kiss  your  child  here,** 
said  she,  "  and  go — or  come,  I  ought 
to  say,  for  I  will  go  with  you.  It*s  not 
to  be  wondhered  at  that  she.  couldnt 
bear  it,  weak,  and  worn,  and  nearly 
heartbroken  as  she  in.  Bless  her,  too, 
before  you  20,  An*  this  girl,*'  she  said, 
pointing  to  Mary,  and  addressing  Sarah, 
*' you  will  spake  to  her,  an*  support  her 
as  well  as  you  can,  an'  stay  with  them 
all  for  an  hour  or  two.  /  can't  lave 
him.** 

Dalton,  whilst  she  spoke,  had  taken 
Marv  in  his  arms,  kissed  her,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  others,  blessed  her 
with  a  fervour  only  surpassed  by  his 
sorrow  and  utter  despair. 

"  I  will  stay  with  tnem,"  said  Sarah ; 
*'  don't  doubt  that — not  for  an  hour  or 
two,  but  till  they  come  to  either  life 
or  death ;  so  I've  tould  him." 

**  It's  a  bitther  case,"  said  Mrs.  Dal- 
ton— *'  a  bitther  case ;  but  then  it's 
God's  gracious  will,  an'  them  that  he 
loves  he  chastises.  Blessed  be  his 
name  for  all  he  does,  and  blessed  be 
his  name  even  for  this !" 

Mary  now  recovered  in  her  father's 
arms ;  and  her  mother  in  a  low  but 
ener<;etic  voice,  pointing  to  the  beds, 
said: — 

"  Think  of  them,  darlin*.  There, 
now,  part  with  him.  This  world,  I 
oflen  tould  you,  dear  Mary,  is  not  our 
place,  but  our  pa^vsa^re  ;  an'  although 
It's  painful,  let  us  not  forget  that  it  ia 
God  himself  that's  guidin'  an'  directin' 
us  through  it.  Come,  Con  dear- 
come." 

A  long  mournful  embrace,  and  ano- 
ther sorrowful  but  fervent  blessing, 
and  with  a  feeble  effort  at  consolatioiiv 
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Dalton  parted  with  the  weeping  girl ; 
and  placing  his  hat  on  his  wnite  head, 
he  gave  one  long  look — one  indescrib- 
able look — upon  all  that  was  so  dear  to 
him  in  this  scene  of  unutterable  misery, 
and  departed.  He  had  not  gone,  far, 
however,  when  he  returned  a  step  or 
two  towards  the  door;  and  Mary,  hav- 
ing noticed  this,  went  to  him,  and 
throwing  her  arms  once  more  about 
his  neck,  exclaimed : — 

"Oh!  father,  darlin',  an'  is  it  come 
to  this  ?  Oh,  did  we  ever  complain  or 
grumble  about  all  we  suffered,  while 
we  had  you  with  us  ?  no  we  wouldn't. 
What  was  our  sufferins,  father  dear  ? 
Nothing.  But  oh,  nothing  ever  broke 
our  hearts,  or  troubled  us,  but  to  see 
you  in  sich  sorrow." 

**  It's  thrue,  Mary  darlin' ;  you  wor 
all  a  blessin'  to  me ;  but  I  feel,  threa- 
sure  of  my  heart,  that  my  sorrows 
Won't  be  long  before  vour  eyes;  my 
sorrows  an*  my  cares  will  soon  be  over. 
It's  about  Tom  I  came  back.  Och, 
sure  I  didn't  care  what  he  or  we  might 
suffer,  if  it  had  plaised  God  to  lave 
him  in  his  senses ;  but  maybe  now  he's 
happier  than  we  are.  Tell  him — ^if  he 
can  understand  it,  or  when  he  does  un- 
derstand it — that  I  lave  my  blessin' 
and  God's  blessin'  with  him  for  ever- 
more— ^for  evermore;  an' with  you  all; 
an'  with  you,  too,  young  woman — ^for 
evermore,  amin  1  And  now  come ;  I 
submit  myself  to  the  will  of  my  mar- 
ciful  Saviour." 

He  looked  up  to  heaven  as  he  spoke, 
his  two  hands  raised  aloft ;  after  which 
he  covered  his  venerable  head,  and, 
with  this  pious  and  noble  instance  of 
resignation,  did  the  affectionate  old 
man  proceed,  as  well  as  his  feeble 
limbs  could  support  him,  to  the  county 
prison,  accompanied  by  his  pious  and 
truly  Christian  wife. 

As  the  men  were  about  to  go»  he 
who  had  addressed  Sarah  so  rudely, 
approached  her  with  as  much  regret 
on  his  face  as  its  hardened  and  habi- 
tual indifference  to  human  misery  could 
express,  and  said,  tapping  her  on  the 
shoulder — 

"I  was  rather  rough  to  you,  jist 
now,  my  purty  girl — an'  by  japers, 
it*s  you  that  is  the  purty  girl — I  dunna, 
by  the  way,  how  the  ouTd  Black  Pro- 
phet came  by  the  likes  o*  you ;  but, 
then,  he  was  &  handsome  vagabond  in 
his  day,  himself,  an'  you  are  hke  him." 

"  What  do  you  want  to  say  ?"  she 
'asked,  impatiently;  *'but  istand out- 


side, I  won't  spake  to  you  here— tout 
voice  would  waken  a  corpse.  Here, 
now,"  she  added,  having  ^ne  out  QpoQ 
the  causeway,  "  what  is  it?" 

*'  Why,  devil  a  thing,"  1^  replied ; 
**  only  that  you're  a  betther  gin  than 
I  tuck  you  to  be.  It's  a  pitifal  case, 
this — a  woftil  case,  at  his  time  o'  life. 
Be  heaventhers,  but  I'd  rather  a  dtoa- 
sand  times  see  the  Black  Boy,  jour 
own  precious  father,  swing,  than  this 
poor  ould  man." 

A  moment's  temporary  fury  was  vi. 
sible,  but  she  paused,  and  it  passed 
away ;  after  which  she  returned  slowly 
and  thoughtfully  into  the  cabin. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  almost 
immediately  the  general  tumoor  o( 
Dalton's  arrest  for  the  murder  had 
gone  through  the  whole  parish,  toge- 
ther with  the  fact,  that  it  was  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  Black  Prophet  and 
Bed  Body  Duncan — ^that  tJie  proof  of 
it  had  been  brought  home  to  lum. 
Upon  the  former  occasion  there  had 
been  nothing  against  him,  but  such 
circumstances  of  strong  suspicion  as 
justified  the  neighbouring  magistrates 
in  having  him  taken  into  custody.    On 
this,  however,  the  two  men  were  ready 
to  point  out  the  identical  spot  where 
the  body  had  been  buried,  and  to  iden- 
tify it  BS  that  of  Bartholomew  Snllivan. 
Nothing  remained,  therefore,  now  that 
Dalton  was  in  Custody,  but  to  hold  aii 
inquest  upon  the  remains,  and  to  teke 
the  usual  steps  for  the  trial  of  Dalton 
at  the  following  assizes,  which  Were 
not  very  far  distant.  Indeed,  notwith- 
standing the  desolation  that  prevailed 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  spite 
of  the  care  and  sorrow  which  disease 
and  death  brought  home  to  so  many  in 
the  neighbourhood,  there  waj  a  very 
general  feeling  of  compassion  expe- 
rienced lor  poor  old  Dalton  and  his  af- 
fficted  fanmy.     And  among^  ihoK 
who  sympathized  with  them,  there  was 
scarcely  one  who  expressed  himself 
more  strongly  upon  the  subject  than 
Mr.  Travers,  the  head  agent  of  the 
property  on  which  they  had  lifed,  es- 
pecially upon  contrasting  the  exten- 
sive farm  and  respectable  pesideade, 
from  which  their  middleman  landlord 
had  so  harshly  and  Unjustly  ejected 
them,  with  the  squalid  kennel  in  whidi 
thej  then  endured  such  a  painful  M 

C*  able  existence..  This  gentleman 
come  to  the  neighlwurhSsd,  in  or- 
der to  look  clo^ly  mto  the  condltittt 
of  the  propell^  whic&  bftd  been  en- 
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•  -I  to  hi«  uianngi*niPiit,  in  tHiuse- 
f  of  ft  jrri»at   nuiiib««r  of  Inri^f** 

•«i  r^piMHl ;  «)mc  uf  which  had 

M  hiM  by  oxU'itfive  and  wealth v 

!  :l«^cn,  ainonff  the  latter  of  whom 

■  ■  IT  friend,  iJick  o*  the  Grange. 

P     t-^Udt  wa*   the  property  of  an 

.':«h  nubleman*    wno   dcriveil  an 

•  -t«e  of  thirty-two  or  thirty-three 

.•and  a-y(*ar   from  it;  ancl  who» 

jh  M  landlords  went,  was  not,  in 

\  re«pe<<s,  a  bad  one,  yet  when 

-'  •-!  *4nim  to  aid  in  relieving  the  mi- 

Y  'f  tnow  from  whose  toil  he  drew 

I'V^'  an  inrome,  did  actually  remit 

\  !h<*  munific<^t  sum  of  one  hun- 

t  pnmdji!*     The  agent,  himnelf, 

'■  •  on^  of  those  men  who  arc  capable 

*  J  ••i«t,  btit  not  of  a  gencrouB  action. 

H    tMitld,  for   instance,   sympathize 

"  'k  the  frightful   ecmdition  of  the 

*-^.U' — hot  to  contribute  to  their  re- 

'  ««i  no  part  of  his  dutv.     Yet  he 

■  i«  Ti.ie  A  bad  man.     In  his  transac- 

•  with  his  lordship's  tenantry,  he 
'\'  tatr.  impartial,  and  conf<idcrate. 
^N  b«  i>  vrr  he  could  do  a  good  turn,  or 
*'  'i^t  a  pcrrice,  without  touching  his 
-  .'w,  he  would  do  it.  He  had,  it  is 
:r  i« .  rery  little  intereoune  with  the 


piMiriT  ola-P  of  under-tenants ;  but, 
whfMu'xer  cirninwtances  han|)ened  to 
bring  them  liefure  him,  tuey  found 
him  a  hard,  y\»i  man,  who  paid  atten* 
tion  to  their  complaints,  but  who,  in 
a  caN'  of  doubt,  always  preferred  the 
interests  of  his  employer*  or  his  own, 
*to  theirs.  He  hail  received  many 
complaints  and  statements  against  the 
middlemen  who  resided  upon  the  pro- 
perty, and  ho  had  duly  and  careniUy 
cunsulert'd  them.  His  present  visit, 
thorefore,  nroceecletl  from  a  determi- 
nation to  look  closely  into  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  general  tenantry* 
by  which  he  meant  as  well  those  woo 
derived  immediately  from  the  head 
landlord,  as  those  wno  held  under  mid- 
dlemen. One  virtue  he  po«se«sed, 
which,  in  an  agent,  deserves  CYery 
praise :  he  was  inacceaoible  to  bribery 
on  the  one  hand,  or  flattery  on  the 
other ;  and  he  never  permitted  his  re- 
ligious or  political  principles  to  doffe* 
neratc  into  prejudice,  so  far  as  to  m- 
tortere  with  the  im{)artial  discharge  of 
his  duty.  Such  was  Robert  James 
Travers,  Esq.,  and  we  only  wish  that 
every  agent  in  the  country  at  large 
would  follow  his  example. 


inta  xxu.«.aB-AprKaaAiccc  or  thb  Box*-ranin>LT  dialog  ce  bbtwbkn 

JBMUT  BBAHIOAN  AND  THB  PEDLAB. 


Thi  Dtit  morning  hut  one  after  the 

•  aaittal  of  Condy  Daltoo»  the  strange 

V  okftA  vho  had  manifested  such  an 

fDooi  interest  In  die  recovery  of 

'^*  Tobeeco-Boz,  was  seated  at  her 

iftUf  ftreside,  in  a  larger  and  more 

^•^vvaitot  cottafipD  than  that  which 

^*  bare  drecrtbedy  where  she  was  soon 

"^  hf  Charley  Hanlon>  who  had 

*'*^y  made  it  so  comfortable  and 

"v^firitDl,  that  the  was  able  to  con^ 

'''bots  something  towards  her  own 

"*:pvri,  bv  letting  what  are  termed 

■  tki  ooeotry  paru  of  Ireland  «•  Dry 

'•■'?*««»."     Her  only  lodger  upon 

'  occasieQ  wm  onr  friend  the  ped- 

r,  vho  li^  y^^j^  domiciled  with  her 

'^'t  Maes  his  arrival  in  the  neigh- 

'-vhood,  and  whose  principal  traffic, 

^  ^J  olserve,  eonsistea  in    pur- 

'^mf  the   flowing    and  luxuriant 

^^  of  kftir  which  necessity  on  the 


one  hand,  and  fear  of  fever  on  the 
other,  induced  the  country  maidens 
to  part  with.  This  traffic,  indeed^ 
was  very  general  during  the  period 
we  are  describing,  the  fact  being  that 
the  poor  people,  especially  the  femaleSf 
had  conceived  a  notion,  and  not  a 
very  unreasonable  one,  that  a  large 
crop  of  hair  not  only  predisposed  them 
to  the  fever  which  then  prevailed, 
but  rendered  their  recovery  from  it 
more  difficult.  These  notions,  to  be 
sure,  resulted  naturally  eoough  from 
the  treatment  which  medical  men 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  in  dealing 
with  it — every  one  being  aware  that 
in  order  to  relieve  the  head,  whether 
by  blister  or  other  application,  it  is 
necessiry  to  remove  the  hair.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  our 
duty  to  state  here  that  the  traffic  we 
allude  to  was  very  general,  and  that 


*  A  recent  fact 
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many  a  loTelj  and  laxuriant  crop 
came  under  the  shears  of  the  ped- 
lars who  then  strolled  through  the 
country. 

''Afther  all»  aunt,"  said  Hanlon, 
after  having  bidden  her  good  morrow, 
'<  I'm  aieard  it  was  a  foolish  weakness 
to  depend  upon  a  dhrame.  I  see 
nothing  clear  in  the  business  yet. 
Here  now  we  have  got  the  Box,  an' 
what  are  we  the  nearer  to  the  dis- 
covery?" 

**  Well/'  replied  his  aunt,  for  in 
that  relation  she  stood  to  him,  **\s  it 
nothing  to  get  even  that?  Sure  we 
know  now  that  it  was  his,  an'  do  you 
think  that  M'Gowan,  or  as  they  call 
him  the  Black  Prophet;  would  be  in 
sich  a  state  to  get  it^an'  his  wife, 
too,  it  seems — unless  there  was  some 
riuson  on  their  part  beyond  the  com« 
mon,  to  come  at  it  ?" 

"  It*s  a  dark  business  altogether ; 
but  am't  we  thrown  out  of  all  trace 
of  it  in  the  mane  time  ?  Jist  when 
we  thought  ourselves  on  the  straight 
road  to  the  discovery,  it  turns  out  to 
Tie  another  an'  a  different  murdher 
entirely — the  murdher  of  one  Sul- 
livan." 

At  this  moment,  the  pedlar,  who 
had  been  dressing  himself  in  another 
small  apartment,  made  his  appearance^ 
just  in  time  to  catch  his  concluding 
words. 

"  An'  now,"  Hanlon  added,  *'  it  ap- 
pears that  Sullivan's  body  has  been 
found  at  last.  The  Black  Prophet 
and  Rody  Duncan  knows  all  about  the 
murdher,  an'  can  prove  the  act  home 
to  Condy  Dalton,  and  identify  the 
body,  they  say,  besides." 

'The  pedlar  looked  at  the  speaken 
with  a  face  of  much  curiosity  and 
interest,  then  mused  for  a  time,  and 
at  length  took  a  turn  or  two  about 
the  floor,  after  which  he  sat  down  and 
began  to  drum  his  fingers  on  the 
little  table  that  had  been  placed  for 
breakfast 

**  Afther  I  get  my  breakfast,"  he 
said  at  length,  *'  I'll  thank  you  to 
let  me  know  what  I  have  to  pay. 
It's  not  my  intention  to  stop  undher 
this  roof  any  longer ;  I  don't  think 
I'd  be  overly  safe." 

«<Safel— arra  why  so?"  asked  the 
woman. 

"  Why,"  he  replied,  '*ever  since  I 
came  here,  you  have  done  nothing  bat 
coliogaa— collogue  an*  whisper,  an* 


lay  your  heads  together,  an*  AtH  i 
syllable  can  I  hear  that  hasn't  acr- 
dher  at  the  front  an*  rair  of  it — eiibfr 
spake  out  or  get  me  my  bill.  If 
you're  of  that  stamp*  it*8  ti»e  i-t 
me  to  thravel ;  not  that  I'm  ao  rir: 
as  to  make  it  worth  any  body's  «hi.r 
to  take  the  moathful  of  wind  out "' 
me  that's  in  me.  What  do  joo  bi> 
by  this  discoorse  ?" 

'«  May  God  rest  the  sowls  of  thr 
dead!"  replied  the  woman,  ^^  but  hi 
not  for  nothing  we  talk  aa  we  do,  ir 
if  you  knew  but  all,  yoa  wonldL; 
think  so." 

'*  Very  likely,"  he  replied,  hi  a  drr 
but  dissatufied  voice ;  "  may  be,  vsr* 
enough,  that  the  more  Td  know  d 
it,  the  less  I'd  like  of  it — her*  dit 
is  a  man  named  SoUivan — Baray,  or 
Bill,  or  Bartley,  or  some  sich  iiai&#. 
that  has  been  mordhered,  an'  it  secc* 
the  mordherer  was  sent  to  gaol  yes- 
therday  evenin* — ^thaviUainl  Getav 
iny  bill,  I  say,  it's  an  nniafe  oei^* 
bourhood,  an'  111  take  myself  ont  U 
it,  while  I'm  able." 

''  It's  not  widout  raieon  we  talk  of 
murdher,  then,"  replied  the  womaa. 

"  Faith  may  be  so-^get  me  my  U\\ 
then  I  bid  you,  an'  in  tho  mane'tzc. 
let  me  have  my  breakfast.  As  it  K 
I  tell  you  both  that  I  carry  no  moo<; 
to  signify  about  me." 

''Tell  him  the  truth,  aunt,"  uiJ 
Hanlon,  '*  there's  no  use  to  Ina 
under  his  suspicion  wroQfffoUy,  t<r 
allowin'  him  to  lave  your  littte  pbet 
for  no  raison." 

**  The  truth  is,  then,"  she  proeecdtij* 
throwing  the  comer  of  her  aproo  mcr 
her  left  shoulder*  and  rooEing  kir* 
self  to    and    fro,  ««that  this  yomir 
man  had  a  dhrame  tome  time  ago— ^ 
dremt  that  a  near  an*  dear  fricod  of 
his  an'  of  mine  too,  that  was  bv* 
dhered  in  this  neiffhbourhood*  appcarW 
to  him,  an'  that  oe  desired  hta  to  r' 
of  a  sartin  night,  at  the  hour  of  b^ 
night,  to  a  stone  near  thb,  ct!M 
the  Grey  Stone,  an*  that  he  wiiiJ 
there  get  a  clew  to  the  murdber.* 
"WeU,an*didhe?" 
**  He  went — an*— but  you  had  bri- 
ther  tell  it  yourself,  aviUishr  ibe  sd- 
ded,  addressing  Hanloo ;  ^  yon  kaov 
it  best." 

The  pedlar  instantly  fixed  his  aaxiM 
and  lively  eyes  on  the  yoimg  B»f  »* 
timating  that  he  looked  to  him  for 
the  rest  of  the  atory. 
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<"  I  wentv**  proceeded  Han1on«  *'and^ 
T?«  ihill  hear  ererj  thing  titat  hap- 

li  is  oDoecetsary  for  us,  howeTer,  to 
1^  oxer  the  Mme  groand  h  second 
!iiD«.  fUolon  miootelj  detailed  to  him 
l\  that  had  taken  place  at  the  Grer 
Stoof  •  prcdieljr  as  it  oceorredt  if  we  af- 
Krv  forasligfat  exaogeration  occasioned 
hf  his  terrors*  aodthe  impressions  of 
tmraatoral  manifestation  which  they 
Uft  upon  his  imagination* 

The  pedlar  hMrd  all  the  circnm- 
•tsaces  with  an  astonishment  which 
rhsoged  his  whole  hearing  into  that 
pf<iwpawe  and  the  most  breathless 
ittfotion.  The  prerions  eccentricity 
if  his  manner  by  degrees  abandoned 
La ;  sad  as  Hanlon  proceeded,  he 
frt^amtly  looked  at  him  in  a  state  of 
ihitTftctioUy  then  raised  his  e^ es  to- 
wards beaten*  uttering*  from  time  to 
tuBt^  M  MarciM  Father  !**—*<  Heaven 
pvurre  osP — ^''Saints  abore  usT 
lad  rach  Uke^  thoa  aecompanjing  him 
hf  s  nmatog  eoomient  of  exclamations 
ai  he  ventaiong. 

**  Well,*  said  b^  when  Hanlon  had 
eoednded*  ''sorely  the  hand  of  God 
.« ia  this  bosiDeBa ;  yon  may  take  that 
fpT  mslsd." 

*"  1  would  fain  hope  as  much***  re- 
pM  Haaloo ;  ^  bat  as  matthers  stand 
Bov.  we*re  nearly  aa  far  from  it  as 
net.  Instead  of  gettin' any  knowledge 
of  the  anirdherer  we  want  to  discoTer« 
•:  prpTts  to  he  the  murdherer  of  Sul- 
GiiB  that  has  been  fonnd  out** 
«  Of  Solli  van  I"  he  exclaimed ;  **  well, 
to  he  sure— oht  ay — well,  sure  that 
ISM  is  something;  but,  in  the  mean- 
vae*  will  yon  let  me  look  at  this  Box 
?« ipoke  of?  I  fed  a  curoeity  to  see  it** 
liialoo  roee,  and  taking  the  Box 
froo  a  small  deal  chest  which  was 
^tnofflj  locked*  placed  it  in  the  ped- 
Ur'i  hands.  Afttf  examining  it  cfose- 
•;  for  about  half  a  minute,  thev  could 
«iMrf«  that  he  got  very  pale,  and 
^  heads  bmn  to  tremble,  as  he  held 
ttd  toraed  it  about  in  a  manner  that 
vas  very  renarkshle. 

*  Do  pn  say,"  ha  asked,  in  an  agi- 
tated voice,  **  that  you  have  no  manes 
«f  tncta*  thb  murwBT  T 
"  None  more  than  what  we've  tould 

"  Did  this  Box  belong  to  the  mar- 
Jhwed  nan  7—1  nana  do  you  think 
^Uitabouthimat  the  tune  of  his 


''  Ay,  an*  for  some  time  before  it," 
replied  the  woman*  '*  It's  all  belong* 
in  to  him  that  we  can  ftnd  now." 

"  And  you  got  it  in  the  keeplnff  of 
this  M' Go  wan,  the  Black  Prophet, 
you  say  ?** 

**  We  did,"  replied  the  woman, 
**  from  his  daughter  at  all  events." 

"Who  is  this  Black  Prophet?"  he 
asked ;  *'  or  what  is  he  ?  for  that  comes 
nearer  the  mark.  Where  did  he  come 
from,  where  does  he  live,  an*  what  way 
does  he  earn  his  bread  ?** 

"  The  boy  here,"  she  replied,  point- 
ing to  Hanlon,  "can  tell  you  that 
betther  than  I  can  ;  for,  although  Tve 
been  at  his  place  three  or  four  times, 
I  never  laid  eyes  on  him  yet." 

«*  Well,*'  continued  the  pedlar,  "you 
have  both  a  right  to  be  thankful  tnat 
you  tould  me  this.  I  now  see  the 
hand  of  God  in  the  whole  business.  / 
know  this  Box,  an*  I  can  tell  you 
something  that  will  surprize  you  more 
than  that.  Listen — ^but  wait — I  hear 
somebody's  foot  No  matther — FU 
surprize  you  both  by-an'-bye.** 

"  God  save  all  here,"  said  the  voice 
of  our  friend.  Jemmy  Brantgan,  who 
immediately  entered.  "  In  throth, 
this  change  is  for  the  betther,  at  any 
rate,"  said  he,  looking  at  the  house ; 
"  I  gave  you  a  lift  wid  the  masther 
yesterday,"  he  added,  turning  to 
the  woman.  "  I  think  I'll  get  htm  to 
throw  the  ten  shillins  off — he  as 
g^od  as  promised  me  he  would." 

"Masther!"  exclaimed  the  pedlar, 
bitterly—"  oh,  thin,  it*s  he  that's  the 
diviVs  masther,  by  all  accounts,  an'  the 
divil's  landlord,  too.  Be  me  sowl* 
he*ll  get  a  warm  comer  down  here  ;" 
and  as  he  uttered  the  words,  he  very 
significantly  stamped  with  his  heel,  to 
intimate  the  geogr^^phieal  position  of 
the  place  alluded  to. 

"  It  would  be  only  manners  to  wait 
till  your  opinion's  axed  of  him,"  re* 
plied  Jemmy;  "so  mind  your  pack, 
you  poor  sprissaun,  or  when  you  do 
spake,  endaivour  to  know  something 
of  what  you're  discoorsin'  about« 
Masther,  indeed  I  Divil  take  your  im- 
pidenoe  1*' 

"  He's  a  scourffe  to  the  counthry," 
continued  the  peolar ;  "  a  worse  land- 
lord never  faced  the  sun." 

"  That's  what  we  call  in  this  part  of 
the  counthry — a  lie,"  replied  Jemmy. 
"  Do   you    undherstand  what    that 
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•  ''  No  mnn  knows  what  an  outrageous 
ould  blackguard  be  is  betther  than 
yourself,"  proceeded  th^  pedlar ;  "  an' 
how  he  harrishes  the  poor." 

*•  That's  ditto  repeated,"  responded 
Jemmy  ;  **  you're  improvin'-i— but  tell 
me  now  do  you  know  any  one  that  he 
harrished  ?'* 

This  was  indeed  a  hazardous  ques- 
tion on  the  part  of  Jemmy,  who,  by 
the  way,  put  it  solely  upon  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  pedlar's  ignorance  of 
Dick's  proceedings  as  a  landlord,  in 
consequence  of  his  (the  pedlar)  being  a 
stranger. 

*f  Who  did  yott  ever  know  that  he 
harrished,  i'  you  please  ?" 

"  Look  at  the  Daltons,"  replied  the 
other ;  *'  what  do  you  call  his  conduct 
to  them?" 

Jemmy,  who,  whenever  he  felt  him- 
self deficient  in  truth,  always  made  up 
for  the  want  of  it  by  warmth  of  tem- 
per, now  turned  shortly  upon  his  anta- 
gonist, and  replied,  in  a  spirit  very 
wide  of  the  argument — 

<<  What  do  I  call  his  conduct  to 
them  ?  What  do  vou  call  the  nose  on 
your  face,  my  codger  ?  Divil  a  sicb 
an  impident  crature  ever  I  met." 

"  It  would  be  no  wondher  that  the 
curse  o'  God  would  come  on  him  for 
his  thratement  of  that  unfortunate  and 
respectable  family,"  responded  the 
pedlar. 

"  The  curse  o'  God  knows  where  to 
fall  best,"  replied  Jemmy,  "  or  it's  not 
in  the  county  jail  ould  Condy  Dalton 
'ud  be  for  murdher  this  day." 

«•  But,"  returned  the  other,  •'  isn't 
it  a  disgraceful  thing  to  be,  as  they 
■ay  he  and  yourself  is,  a  pair  o' 
scourges  in  the  hands  o'  God  for  your 
fellow*cratures ;  an'  in  throth  you're 
both  fit  for  it,  by  all  accounts." 

"  Troth,"  replied  Jemmy,  whose 
gall  was  fast  rising,  ''it's  a  scourge 
wid  nine  tails  to  it  ought  to  go  to  your 
back.  The  Daltons  oesarved  all  they 
got  at  his  hands ;  an'  the  same  pack 
was  never  any  thing  else  than  a  hot- 
brained  crew,  that  'ud  knock  you  on 
the  head  to-day,  and  groan  over  you 
to-morrow.  He  sarved  them  right, 
an'  he's  a  liar  that  says  to  the  con- 
trairy;  so  if  you  have  a  pocket  for 
that,  put  it  in  it." 

Jemmy,  in  fact,  was  now  getting 
rapidly  into  a  towering  passion,  for  it 
mattered  little  how  high  in  violence 
his  own  pitched  battles  with  Dick  ran, 


he  never  suffered,  nor  could  suffera  hu- 
man being  to  abuse  his  master  behind 
his  back,  but  himself.  So  confirmed, 
however,  by  habit,  was  his  spirit  of 
contradiction,  that  had  the  pedlar  be> 
gun  to  praise  Dick,  Jemmy  would  im- 
mediately have  attacked  him  without 
remorse,  and  scai'cely  left  a  rag  of  hii 
character  together. 

"It's  a  shame  for  you/*  proceeded 
the  pedlar,  "  to  defend  an  ould  siiuier 
like  him  ;  but  then  as  there's  a  pair  of 
you,  that's  not  unnatural ;  every  rogue 
will  back  his  brother.  I  could  name 
the  place,  any  way,  that'll  hould  you 
both  yet." 

"An'  I  could,"  replied  Jemmy, 
"  name  the  piece  o'  machinery  that'll  be 
apt  to  hould  you,  if  you  give  themaither 
any  more  abuse.  Whether  you'll  grow 
in  it  or  not,  is  more  than  I  know,  but 
be  me  sowl,  we'll  plant  you  there  an; 
how.  Do  you  know  what  the  stocb 
means  ?  Faith  many  a  spare  hour 
you've  sarved  there,  I  go  bail,  that  is, 
when  you  had  nothing  else  to  do — an' 
by  way  of  raycreation  jlst." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  pedlar,  "listen  bow 
he  sticks  to  the  ould  villain — but  sure, 
if  you  put  any  other  two  blisthers  to- 
together,  they'll  do  the  same." 

"  My  own  opinion  is"  observed 
Hanlon's  aunt,  "  that  it's  a  pity  of  the 
Daltons,  at  any  rate.  Every  one  feeli 
for  them  —but  still  the  hand  o'  God 
an'  his  curse,  I'm  afeard,  is  upon 
them." 

"  An'  that's  more,  maybe,  than  yoa 
know,"  replied  Jemmy.  "  May  be 
Gods  only  punishin'  them  bekasebe 
loves  them.  It's  good  to  have  our 
sufferins  in  this  world." 

«  Afther  all,"  said  the  pedlar, "  I'm^ 
afeard  myself,  too,  that  the  wrath  o' 
the  Almighty  has  marked  them  out* 
Indeed,  I'm  sure  of  it.** 

"  An*,  may  be  that's  not  the  only  lie 
you're  sure  of,"  replied  Jemmy.  "  It'i 
a  subject,  any  way,  you  don't  undher* 
sUnd.     No,'*  be  proceeded,  ^  by  all 
accounts,  Charley,  it  would  wring  any 
one's  heart  to  see  him  taken  awsy  in 
his  ould  age  from  his  miserable  family 
an'  childre,  and  then  he's  so  bumble, 
too,  and  so  resigned  to  the  will  an 
way  o'  God.     He's  lyin  iU  in  the  jail. 
I  seen  him  yestherday — I  went  to  iw 
him,  an'  to  say  whatever  I  could  to 
comfort  him*       God  pity  bis  grey 
haursl  an' — ^hem— have  oompatf ioo  <^ 
him  and  his  this  day!" 
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The  Door  fellow*!  heart  could  aUnd 
i'..  ludocn  contemplation  of  Dalton's 
»-rro«8  DO  longer — and  on  uttering 
ib(  lut  words  he  fairlj  wept. 

**  If  I  had  known  what  it  was  about," 
be  procetHled ;  '*  but  that  ould  ^coan- 
tlnrl  of  a  Prophot — Aj,  an'  that  other 

0  J  J  •cooodreJ  of  a  mastber  o'  mine — 
h«  it-ajr — whi«h — hut — whatamlsaj- 
m  '.but  if  1  had  known  it»  it  ud  go 
Uri  but  I'd  give  him  a  lift — so  as  that 
k<  night  gel  out  o*  the  wajr»  at  any 

**  Ajr/  said  the  pedlar,  "  at  any 
nti,  indeed — f^th,  you  may  well  say 
It ;  but  I  say,  that  at  any  rate  he'll  be 
Uo^  as  sure  as  be  niurdhcred 
Su  ti?an,  and  as  sure  as  he  did,  tliat  he 
Bssjr  twiogf  I  pray  this  day  1'* 

**  111  boiald  no  more  discourse  wid 
lUt  circulatin*  vagabone,"  replied 
Jeamy ;  <•  Tm  a  Chriatian  man — a 
traceable  man ;  an*  I  know  what  roy 
rvlifhun  ordbers  me  to  do  when  I  meet 
tbt  itkcs  of  him — an'  that  is  when  he 
iwiald*  the  one  oheek  towardst  me  to 
r^t  him  a  sound  Christian  rap  upon 
tbt  other.  So  to  the  devil  I  pitch  you, 
voa  vilUio,  sowl  and  body,  an*  that's 
ti^t  went  I  wish  you.  If  vou  choose 
tn  be  iittefaristian,  be  so  ;  but,  be  me 
■nvl,  ru  not  set  you  the  example. 
ChsrleY,**  *  be  proceeded,  addressing 
HtnloQ,  ««1  was  sent  for  you  in  a  hurry. 
Uiitber  Dick  wants  yon,  and  so  does 
R«<1  Rody_the  villain  1  and  I  tell  you 
tb  take  care  of  him,  for,  like  that 
tiftbooe,  Judas,  he'd  kiss  you  this 
aisetc  and  betray  you  the  next.** 

**  I  blieve  you're  purty  near  the 
'rstb."  replied  lianlon,  «<an*  I'll  surely 
^«^  my  eye  about  me.** 

"  Doi**  replied  Jemmy,  '*  but  I  was 
"*»f  forgettm' — it  seems  the  Crow  per 
-'tHe  county  Is  sick,  an*  there  can't  be 
'*  in'ioest  held  till  he  recovers,  if  he 
"T  docs  recover;  an*  if  It  ud  sarve 
V'  r  oqM  Dal  ton,  that  he  never  may, 

1  prat  G()d  this  day! — come  away, 
?":ill  be  kiUed  for  stajin'." 

•Ian  then,  young  Henderson  himself 
(^*i«d  Kanlon  forth,  who,  after  some 
rtif.ienAtion  with  him,  turned  towards 
tW  garden,  where  he  h<:ld  a  second 
;*  •ifcftDce  with  Red  Rody,  who,  on 
^<)og  him  appeared  in  excellent 
'i-t\\^  and  kppi  winking  and  nodding, 
*'di  a  kind  of  burlesque  good  humour, 
^  *Ttrv  one  whom  he  knew»  until  he 
f^cbcd  borne. 

la  this  state  stood  the  iocidenU  of 


our  narrative,  suspended  for  some  time 
bv  the  illness  of  the  coroner,  when  Mr. 
TVavers,  himself  a  magistrate,  came  to 
the  head  inn  of  the  county  town  in 
which  he  always  put  up,  and  where 
he  held  his  office.  He  had  for  se- 
veral days  previouslv  gone  over  the 
greater  portion  of  the  estate,  and  in< 
spected  the  actual  condition  of  the 
tenantry  on  It.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  he  was  grieved  at  the  painful  * 
conseouences  of  the  middleman  svstem, 
and  or  subletting  in  general.  Where- 
ever  he  went,  he  found  the  soil  in 
many  places  covered  with  hordes  of 
pauper  occupants,  one  holding  under 
another  in  a  series  that  diminished  from 
bad  to  worse  in  everything  but  num- 
bers, until  he  arrived  at  a  state  of  des* 
titution  that  was  absolutely  disgraceful 
to  humanity.  And  what  rendered  this 
state  of  things  doubly  painful  and 
anomalous  was  the  fact,  that  whilst 
these  starving  wretches  lived  upon  his 
employer's  property,  they  had  no 
claim  on  him  as  a  landlord,  nor  could 
he  recognize  them  as  tenants.  It  is 
true  that  these  miserable  creatures, 
located  upon  small  patches  of  land, 
were  obliged  to  pay  their  rents  to  the 
little  tyrant  who  was  over  them^  and 
he  again,  probably,  to  a  still  more  im- 
portant little  tyrant,  and  so  on ;  but 
whenever  it  happened  that  the  direct 
tenant,  or  any  one  of  the  series,  neglect* 
ed  to  pay  his  or  their  rent,  of  course 
the  landlord  had  no  other  remedy 
than  to  levy  it  from  oflT  the  soil,  thus 
rendering  it  by  no  means  an  unfre- 
quent  case  that  the  small  occupiers 
who  owed  nothing  to  him  or  those 
above  them,  were  lorced  to  see  their 
property  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
nead  rent,m  consequence  of  the  inabi- 
lity, neglect,  or  dishonesty  of  the  mid- 
dleman, or  some  other  subordinate  In- 
divid usi  from  whom  they  held.  This 
was  a  state  of  things  which  Mr.  Tra- 
vers  wished  to  abolish,  but  to  do  so, 
without  inflicting  injury^  however  un- 
intentional, or  occasioning  harshneu  to 
the  people,  was  a  matter  not  merely 
difficult  but  impossible. 

As  we  are  not,  however,  writing  a 
treatise  upon  the  management  of  pro- 
perty, we  shall  confine  ourselves  &imply 
to  toe  circumttances  only  of  such  of 
the  tenants  as  have  enacted  a  part  in 
our  narrative. 

About  a  wiek  had  now  eLip^od  since 
the  abusive  contest  between  Jemmy 
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Branigan  and  the  pedlar,  the  coroner 
was  beginning  to  recover,  and  Charley 
Hanlon's  aunt  had  disappeared  alto- 
gether from  the  neighbourhood.  Pre- 
vious to  her  departure,  however,  she, 
her  nephew,  and  the  pedlar,  had  seve- 
ral close,  and  apparently  interesting 
conferences,  into  which  their  parish 
priest,  the  Rev.  Anthony  Devlin,  was 
ultimately  admitted.  It  was  clear,  in- 
deed, that  whatever  secret  the  pedlar 
communicated,  had  inspired  both  Han- 
Ion  and  his  aunt  with  iresh  energy  in 
their  attempts  to  discover  the  mur- 
derer of  their  relative ;  and  there  could 
be  little  doubt  that  the  woman's  disap- 
pearance from  the  scene  of  its  perpe- 
tration was  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  steps  they  were  taking  to  bring 
everything  connected  with  it  to  light. 

Travers,  already  acquainted  with 
the  committal  of  old  Dalton,  as  he  was 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  his  de- 
cline and  eviction  from  his  farm,  was 
sitting  in  his  office,  about  twelve  o*clock, 
when  our  friend,  the  pedlar,  bearing  a 
folded  paper  in  his  hand»  presented 
himself,  with  a  request  that  he  might 
be  favoured  with  a  private  interview. 
This,  without  any  difficulty,  was  grant- 
ed, and  the  following  dialogue  took 
place  between  them : — 

"Well,  my  good  friend,"  said  the 
agent ;  "  what  is  the  nature  of  this 
private  business  of  yours  ?** 

"  Why,  plase  your  honour,  it's  a  pe- 
tition in  favour  of  ouldCondy  Dalton.'* 

"  A  petition  1  Of  what  use  is  a  pe- 
tition to  Dalton  ?  Is  he  not  now  in 
gaol,  on  a  charge  of  murder?  You 
would  not  have  me  attempt  to  obstruct 
the  course  of  justice,  would  you  ?  The 
man  will  get  a  fair  trial,  I  hope." 

"  I  hope  so,  your  honour ;  but  this 
petition  is  not  about  the  crime  the  un- 
fortunate man  is  in  for ;  it's  an  humble 
prayer  to  your  honour,  hopin'  you 
might  restore  him — or,  I  ought  rather 
to  say,  his  poor  family,  to  the  farm  that 
they  wor  so  cruellv  put  out  of.  Will 
your  honour  read  it,  sir,  and  look  into 
It ;  becaise,  at  any  rate,  it  sets  forth 
too  common  a  case." 

*'  I  am  partly  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances,  already;  however,  let 
me  see  the  paper.'* 

The  pedlar  placed  it  in  Mr.  Tra- 
Ters'  hands,  who,  on  looking  over  it, 
read,  somewhat  to  his  astonishment,  as 
follows : — 
^*  The  humble  Petition  of  Cornelias 


Dalton,  to  his  Honourf  Mr.  John 
Robert  Travers,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of 
himself,  his  Wife,  and  his  afflicted 
Family  ;  now  lying  in  a  state  of 
almost  superhuman  Destitution — ^by 
Eugenius  M'Grane,  Philomath  and 
classical  Instructor  in  the  learned 
Languages  of  Latin,  English,  and 
the  Hibernian  Vernacular,  with  an 
inceptive  Initiation  into  the  Rudi- 
ments of  Greek,  as  far  as  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John  the  Divine;  attended 
with  copious  Dbquisitions  on  the 
relative  Merits  of  moral  and  phy- 
sical Philosophy,  as  contrasted  with 
the  pusillanimous  Lectures  of  that 
Ignoramus  of  the  first  Water, 
Phadrick  M'Swagger,  falsely  calling 
himself  Philomath — cum  miUis  aUis 
quos  enumerare  longum  est : 

*'  Humbly  Sheweth — 

« That  Cornelius  Dalton,  late  of 
Cargah,  sentleman  a^iculturist,  held 
a  farm  of  sixty-six  Insh  acres,  under 
iheRight^onourMe  (the  reverse  oould 
be  proved  with  sound  and  legitimate 
loeic)  LordMoUyborough,  an  absentee 
nobleman,  and  proprietor  of  the  Tul- 
lystretchem  estate.  That  the  said 
Cornelius  Dalton  entered  upon  tho 
farm  of  Cargah,  with  a  handsome  ca- 
pital and  abundant  stock,  as  became 
a  man  bent  on  improving  it,  for  both 
the  intrinsic  and  external  edification 
and  comfort  of  himself  and  family. 
That  the  rent  was  originally  very  high ; 
and,  upon  complaint  of  this,  several 
well  incuted  remonstrances,  urged  with 
most  persuasive  and  enthusiastic  elo- 
q^uence,  as  the  inditer  hereof  can  tes- 
tify, were  most  insignificantly  and  su- 
perciliously disregarded.  That  the  said 
Mr.  Cornelius  Dalton  persisted,  not- 
withstanding this  great  act  of  con- 
temptuosity  and  discouragement  to  his 
creaitable  and  industrious  endeavoun, 
to  expend,  upon  the  aforesaid  farm,  in 
solid  and  valuable  improvements,  a 
sum  of  seven  hundred  pounds  and  up- 
wards, inbuildinff,  dramins,  enclosing, 
and  manuring — all  of  whid^  improve- 
ments transcendantly  elevated  tne  va- 
lue of  the  farm  in  question,  as  the 
whole  rational  population  of  the  coun- 
try could  depose  U>-~-me  ipso  teste  quO' 
que.  That  wnen  this  now  nighly  emen- 
dated tenement  was  brought  to  the 
best  condition  of  excellence  of  which 
it  was  susceptible,  the  middleman  land- 
lord— vcB  ndseris  agricotis  f  ^^ctJifd 
upon  him  for  an  elevation  of  rem, 
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vkidi  vw  relnctantly  complied  withy 
tth>!«r  the  trranniau  alternative  of 
tk2tat««««l  ejectioo.  iDcaroeratioa  of 
mtle.  kc,.  Inc.,  and  many  oilier  pro* 
ofrdinp  rquall^  inboman  and  iniqui- 
urav  Thai  thui  rack.rent,  beins  now 
*»<rp  than  the  land  could  pa^,  bcf^an 
to  pinlvw  the  efforta,  and  deteriorate 
thr  coateion  of  the  said  Mr.  Come- 
Iiiii  Dihoo ;  and  which,  being;  oonca- 
truied  with  sncceMiTe  failures  in  his 
<i«VS  ud  mortality  among  his  caiUe, 
tcanooed  him,  as  it  were,  to  retro- 
irtAatjt  from  his  former  state ;  and  in 
tip  coarse  of  a  few  calamitous  years, 
tn  <lrrIioe,  by  melancholy  gradations 
ttd  QpprenuTe  treatment  from  Rich- 
inl  nmdc'rsonf  Esq.,  J. P.,  his  land. 
•ir4,  to  a  state  of  painful  ntniggle 
vui  poverty.  That  tnc  said  Kichard 
Kmderson,  Esq.,  J. P.,  his  unworthy 
iwiloH,  having;  been  offered  a  stiu 
kichfr  rent,  from  a  miserable  disciple, 
mnM  Darby  Skinadre.  anionz  others, 
iBfirfUnjdy  availed  himself  of  Dalton*8 
r^  cyiiCtf  and  under  plea  of  his  pri- 
iil«te>  IS  a  landlord,  levied  an  exe- 
'^•itioa  upott  his  property,  auctioned 
^oat,  and  expelled  him  from  the 
1m  ;  thus  turning  a  respectable  man 
asd  his  iamily,  hopeless  and  house- 
Wh,  bqjgan  apon  the  world,  to  en- 
'Isrv  miarry  and  destitution.  That 
tW  ttid  llr.  Cornelius  Dalton,  now 
|>lBa  Comev  Dalton — for  vile  po> 
ttrxr  homilifiea  even  the  name — or 
nxher  his  mpoctable  family,  among 
^hoet,fiKil»pnmPeph  for  pie^  and  un- 
«bkra  trust  in  her  Redeemer,  stands 
ka  tnly  unparaUel«d  wife,  are  lying 
tB  tiluBp  wet  osbin  within  about  two 
^ndred  parches  of  his  former  resi. 
^mes,  groaning  with  the  agpnies  of 
kn^^er,  destitution,  dereliction,  and 
'itvm,  in  focli  a  state  of  complicated 
ttd  mhilbrm  miaery  as  rarely  falls  to 
chp  lot  of  human  eyes  to  witness.  That 
tW  burthen  and  amt$  of  this  peti- 
tMi  it,  to  humbly  supplicate  that  Mr« 
romdsus  Dalton,  or  rather  his  afflict- 
ed sad  fcapectable  family,  may  be  re- 
wtsted  m  their  (arm  sibresaid,  or  if 
aoc*  that  Ridiard  Henderson,  Esa. 
■enor,  J.  P.  mav  be  compelled  to  swal- 
iov  meh  a  titillatinff  emetic  from  the 
Wad  landlord  as  sudl  compel  him  to 
vs^ctate  to  this  oppressed  and  plunder- 
ed «sn  all  the  money  he  expended  in 
niHag  improvements,  whicn  remain 
ts  iMMAt  the  value  of  the  farm,  but 
vUTat  the  same  time,  wore  the 
Msas  ef  TuiniBff  himsdf  and  his  most 
iifintiUcfiinny ;  for,asthebardsays, 
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'sic  voe  nan  vobis,*  &c,  &c.  Of  the 
remainder  of  this  appropriate  quoti^ 
tion,  your  honour  cannot  be  incogni- 
sant,  or  anv  man  who  has  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  college-bred,  as  every 
true  gentleman,  or  *  homo  factus  ad 
unguem'  must  have,  otherwise  he  fails 
to  come  under  this  category.  And 
your  petitioner  will  cvcrpray.|* 

*'  Are  you  the  Mr.  Eugenius  Ma- 
grane,*' asked  the  agent,  "who  drew 
up  thb  extraordinary  document?" 

'<  No,  your  honour ;  I'm  only  merely 
a  friend  to  the  Daltons,  altnough  a 
stranger  in  the  neighbourhood.*' 

**  But  what  means  have  Dalton  or 
his  family,  granting  that  he  escapes 
from  this  oiarge  of  murder  that'a 
against  him,  of  stocking  or  working  so 
large  a  farm  ?  I  am  aware  myself  Uiat 
the  contents  of  this  petition,  with  all 
its  pedantry,  are  too  true." 

*'  But  consider,  su*,  that  he  sunk 
seven  hundre  pounds  in  it,  an'  that, 
according  to  every  thing  like  fair  play» 
he  ought  either  to  get  his  farm  again, 
at  a  raisonable  rate,  or  the  money  that 
raised  its  value  for  the  landlord,  back 
again ;  sure  that's  but  fair,  your  ho- 
nour." 

'*  I  am  not  here  to  discuss  the  mora* 
litjr  of  the  subject,  my  good  friend, 
neither  do  I  question  the  truth  of  your 
argument,  simply  as  you  put  it.  I 
only  say,  that  what  you  ask,  is  immac- 
ticable.  You  probably  know  not  i>ick 
o*  the  Grange,  for  pu  say  you  are  a 
stranger — if  you  did,  yon  would  not 
put  yourself  to  the  trouble  of  getting 
even  a  petition  for  such  a  purpose 
written." 

"  It's  a  hard  ease,  your  honour,"  ^ 

*'  It  is  a  hard  case  ;  but  the  truth  is^ 
I  see  nothing  that  can  be  done  for  the 
Daltons.  1%  talk  of  putting  a  frunOy* 
in  such  a  state  as  thev  are  now  m,  back 
again,  upon  such  a  iann,  is  stark  non- 
sense— ^without  stock  or  ci^ital  of  any 
kind — the  thing  is  ridiculous." 

"But  suppose  they  had  stock  and 
ci4>ita]." 

**  Why,  then  they  certainly  would 
have  the  best  right  to  the  farm— but 
whoe's  the  use  of  talking  about  stock  or 
c^>ital,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned?" 

'*  I  wish  your  honour  would  inter- 
fare  for  an  oppressed  and  ill-treated 
famfly  against  as  great  a  rogue,  by  all 
accounts,  as  ever  broke  bread — I  wish 
you  would  make  me  first  sure  that 
they'd  get  their  farm." 

•«  To  what  purpose,  I  say?" 

''Why,  fir,  for  a  nison  I  have.    If 
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your  honour  will  make  me  «ure  that 
they'll  get  their  land  again,  that's  all  I 
want." 

"  What  is  your  reason  ?  Have  you 
capital,  and  are  you  willing  to  assist 
them  ?" 

The  pedlar  shook  his  head. 

**  Is  it  the  likes  o*  me,  your  honour  ? 
No,  but  maybe  it  might  be  made  up  for 
them  some  way." 

*'  I  believe,"  said  the  agent,  '*that 
your  intentions  are  good;  only  that 
^ey  are  altogether  impracticable. 
However,  a  thought  strikes  me.  Gro  to 
Dick  o'  the  Ghrange,  and  lay  your  case 
before  him.  Ask  a  new  lease  for  your 
friends,  the  Daltons—-of  course  he  won't 
give  it;  but  at  all  events,  come  back 
4)o  me,  and  let  me  know,  as  nearly  in 
his  own  words  as  you  can,  what  answer 
he  will  give  you  ;  ao  now,  that  is  all  I 
can  do  tor  you  in  the  matter." 

*'  Barrin*  this,  your  honour,  that  set 
in  case  the  poor  heartbroken  Daltons 
wor  to  get  capital  some  way." 


'< Perhaps,"  said  Travers,  intempt- 
ing  him,  ''you  can  assist  them.*' 

<'  Oh,  if  I  could  I — ^no  but  set  in  csss, 
as  I  said,  that  it  was  to  be  forthcooun', 
you  persave.  Mel — oh,  the  Loni 
than  /was  ablel" 

"  Verf  well,"  replied  the  other,  anx. 
ions  to  rid  himself  of  thepedlar, ''  that 
will  do  now.     You  are,  I  peroeire,  one 
^those  good-natured,  epeculatiBgcrea. 
tures,  wno  are  anxious  togive  hope  sad 
comfort  to  every  one.     The  world  has 
many  like  you  ;  and  it  often  hi^peni, 
that  when  some  good  fortune   doo 
throw  the  means  of  doing  good  into 
your  power,  you  turn  out  to  be  a  poor 
pitiful,  miserable  crew,  without  actual 
heart  or  feeling.     Good  bye,  now.    I 
have  no  more  time  to  spare — try  "Ditk 
o'  the  Grange  himself,  and  let  me  know 
his  answer." 

So  saying,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  our 
friend  the  pedlar,  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  success  of  his  interview,  took 
his  leave. 


CHAPTEE  XXm. — DARBT  XN  DAKOER — ^NATVRE  TRIUMPHS. 


The  mild  and  gentle  Mave  Sullivan, 
with  all  her  natural  grace  and  unob- 
trusive modesty,  was  yet  like  many  of 
the  fair  daughters  of  her  country,  pos- 
sessed of  qu^ities  which  frequently  lie 
dormant  in  the  heart  until  some  trying 
calamity  or  etartling  event  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance,  awakens 
tiiem  into  lire  and  action.  Indeed, 
any  one  in  the  habit  of  observing  the 
world  may  have  occasionally  noticed, 
that  even  within  the  range  of  his  own 
acquaintances,  there  has  been  many  a 
<[Uiet  and  apparently  diffident  girl, 
without  pretence  or  affectation  of  any 
kind,  who,  when  some  unex^cted  and 
etunning  blow  has  fallen  either  upon 
herself  or  upon  some  one  within  the 
circle  of  her  affections,  has  manifested 
a  spirit  so  resolute  or  a  devotion  so 
heroic,  that  she  has  at  once  constituted 
herself  the  lofty  example  whom  all  ad- 
mire and  endeavour  to  follow.  The 
unrecorded  calamities  of  ordinary  life 
and  the  annals  of  human  affection,  as 
they  occur  from  day  to  day  around  us, 
are  fhll  of  such  noble  instances  of  cou- 
rage and  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
woman  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are 
dear  to  her.  Dear,  holy,  and  heroic 
woman !  how  frequently  do  we  who 
too  oftex^  sneer  at  your  harmless  vani- 
ties and  foibles,  f^get  the  light  by 


which  your  love  so  often  dispels  the 
darkness  of  our  affliction,  and  Uie  ten- 
derness with  which  your  delicious  sym- 
pathy charms  our  sorrows  and  our  suf- 
rerings  to  rest,  when  nothing  else  ou 
succeed  in  giving  us  one  moment's  ^Mi- 
solation  I 

The  situation  of  the  Daltons,  toge- 
ther with  the  awful  blow  which  fell 
upon  them  at  a  period  of  such  un- 
exampled misery,  had  now  become 
the  melancholy  topic  of  conversation 
amon^  their  neighbours,  most,  if  not 
all,  of  whom  were,  however,  so  pain- 
fully absorbed  in  their  own  individual 
afflictions  either  of  death,  or  famine,  or 
illness,  as  to  be  able  to  render  them 
no  assistance.  Such  as  had  typhus  in 
their  own  families  were  incapable  ef 
attending  to  the  wants  or  distresses  of 
others,  and  such  as  had  not,  acting 
under  the  general  terror  of  contagion 
which  prevailed,  avoided  the  side 
houses  as  they  would  a  plague. 

On  the  morning  after  old  Dalton'iB 
removal  to  prison,  Jerry  Sullivan  and 
his  family  were  all  assembled  around 
a  dull  fire,  the  day  being,  as  usual,  so 
wet  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  out 
unless  upon  some  matter  of  unnsual 
importance ;  there  was  little  said,  for 
altnough  they  had  hitherto  escaped  the 
fever,  still  their  sufferings  ana  stntg- 
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<•  wwt  inch  u  b«ai«bed  cheerful- 
«■  fron  Mnong  them.     Mftve  an- 
(<c«r»d  Boi«  pale  and  dejected  Uun 
tWf  Ul  erer  yet  teen  W,  ud  it  wu 
>/ooea  bjr  one  or  two  of  the  family, 
'.K«x  ibe  Ind  been  oocMionaUy  weeping 
■  •ome  remote  comer  of  the  house 
«hwt»  ibe  thooght  ibe  might  do  so 
vrthoat  being  obaerred. 
•MaTe    dear/'    said  her    father, 
what  ia  the  matter  wid  you  ?    Yon 
•»k,  darlin*,  to  be  in  very  low  spirits 
'..-day.     Were  you  cry  in*?" 
^be  raiaed  ber  lai^ge  innocent  eyes 

•  «Q  bim«  tod  they  instantly  filled 

•  I'Ji  taanu 

*'  I  eaa*t  keep  it  back  firom  you, 
t'hcr,**  abe  replied,  «*  lot  me  do  as  I 
'  '•^-•a'  oh,  uuher  dear,  when  we 
»'k  oat  opQQ  the  world  that's  in  it, 
^  when  we  aee  bow  the  hand  o'  God 
uukin*  away  to  many  from  among  us, 
'A  when  we  see  bow  the  people  ^yerj 

•  vrr  is  tuflerin'  and  stru^lin'  with 
rinsflb— how  one  if  here  this  day,  and 
b  •  week  to  eome  in  the  presence  of 
Utir  Judge!  Ob,  surely,  when  we 
M  all  tbe  doina  of  death  and  distress 
i  'It  ua.  we  ought  to  think  that  it's  no 
L«c  to  harbour  hatred  or  any  oUier 
^  or    oocbriatian    feelin*    in   our 

"It  is  not  indeed,  darling  an'  I 
^  uehody  here  does." 

"No^**sbareplied:  and  as  she  spoke, 
^U  nbntjOBa  of  sorrow  and  of  sympa- 
■.'  ihook  ber  naturally  sweet  voice 
^  that  tender  expression  which 
Lerbes  tba  heart  of  the  bearer  with 
lick  n^golar  power_«no,  father/' 
kr  Mtieeeded,  •«  I  hope  not ;  religion 
''rbf«  OS  a  diierent  lesson — ^not  only 
i'^rive  o«r  enemies,  but  to  return 
.-••ifureriL" 

ii  does,  aefaora  maebree,"  replied 
^^ihar,  whose  ores  eaoressed  a  kind 
( edaacbo(y  pnde,  as  be  contempla- 
•4^1  bcaatiful  but  sorrowful  looking 
r^.  ttriaii  wttermnce  to  truths  which 
*^Wdaa  impressive  and  eleratod  ch*. 
^^^to  ber  beauty. 

"Tomiff  and  ould,  acbushla  ma* 
'^.  if  ttilitt'  about  us  in  erery  direc 
'«•  but  may  the  Father  of  Mercy 
"^  ]tm  to  us,  my  dariin' child,  for  U* 
*^tkag  was  to  happen  von,  where— 
'^  ^Wi%  eould  we  look  upon  your 
"^Lor  ind  any  thing  that  could 
'"•^tltM  fervour  less  ?^ 

;j<h*t  my  4te  to  go.  father,  III  go. 
|*rfn  imi.  Oed  wflltake  caie  of  me : 
*^^fr  eomes,  I'm  resigned  to  bis 


••  Ay,  dear,  an*  you  ever  wor,  ^^ 

and  for  the  same  raison,  God's  Uessin' 
will  be  upon  you  i  bat  what  makes 
you  look  so  low,  avonmeen  ?  Itrustin 
my  Saviour,  you're  not  unwell,  Mave 
dear." 

"Thanks  be  to  God,  no,  fatheri 
but  there's  a  thing  on  my  mind  that'a 
distrossin'  me  very  much,  an'  I  hope 
youll  allow  me  my  way  in  it" 

"I  may  say  so,  deari  because  I 
know  vou  wouldn't  ax  me  for  any- 
thing that  ud  be  wrong  to  grant  you. 
»Vhat  IS  it,  Mave  ?" 

"It's  the  unhappy  an'  miserable 
•tate  that  these  poor  Daltons  is  in," 
she  replied,  "feather  dear,  forgive 
me  for  what  I'm  about  to  say  t  for,  al- 
though it  may  make  you  angry,  there'a 
nothm'  farther  from  my  heart  than  to 
give  you  offence." 

**  xou  needn't  tell  me  so,  Mave^ 
vou  need  not,  indeed ;  but  sure  you 
know,  darlin*,  that,  unfortunately,  we 
have  nothing  in  our  power  todo  for 
^em;  I  wish  to  the  Lord  we  badi 
Didn't  we  do  all  that  people  in  our 
poor  condition  oould  do  for  them? 
Didn't  you,  yourself,  achora,  make  ua 
send  them  sich  little  assistance  as  we 
could  spare— av,  even  to  abarin',  I 
may  say,  our  last  morsel  wid  them; 
an*  now,  darlin',  you  know  we  haven't 
it." 

'*  I  know  that,"  she  replied,  as  aha 
wiped  away  the  tears  i  **wliere  is  there 
a  poorer  family  than  we  are,  sure 
enough  ?  but,  father  dear,  we  am  aa. 
sist  them-^relieve  them— ay,  maybe 
save  them — for  all  that." 

"  God  be  praised,  then  I"  exehumed 
Sullivan;  **only  show  me  bow,  an* 
we'll  be  glad  to  do  it  t  for  I  can  lor- 
get  everything  now,  Mave,  but  their 
distress." 

*<But  do  vou  know  the  eooditiott 
they're  in  at  this  moment  ?"  she  asked  s 
**  do  you  know,  father,  that  they're 
•tretched  on  the  bed  of  sickness  ?«J[ 
mean  Nancy,  an' — an'  young  Con,  who 
has  got  into  a  relapse  t  poor  Mary  is 
scarcely  able  to  go  about,  she's  so  badly 
recovmd  fitmi  the  (ever— an*  IVmi, 
the  wild,  unfortunate  young  man,  is 
out  of  his  senses,  they  say.  Then, 
there's  nobody  to  look  to  them  but 
Mrs.  Dalton  herself  {  an*  she,  you 
know,  has  to  go  *oMi*  to  ask  their  poor 
bit  from  the  neighbours.  Only  think," 
j>hc  proceeded,  with  a  frenb  burst  of 
sorrow— *<  oh,  only  think,  father,  of 
^ich  a  woman  boin'*  fhrced  tn  this  I" 
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''May  the  Lord  pity  her  an'  them, 
this  woeful  day  1"  exclaimed  Sullivan. 

"Now,  father,"  proceeded  Mave; 
I  know — oh,  who  knows  betther,  or  so 
weU»what  a  good,  an*  a  kind,  an*  for- 
givin*  heart  you  have;  an'  I  know, 
that  even  in  spite  bf  the  feelin*  that 
was,  an'  that  maybe  is,  upon  your 
mind  against  them,  you'll  grant  me  my 
wish  in  what  Tm  goin'  to  ask." 

"  What  is  it,  then?— let  me  hear  it." 

'*  It's  this:  you  know  that  here,  in 
our  own  family,  I  can  do  nothing  to 
help  ourselves — ^that  is,  there  is  no- 
thing for  me  to  do — an*  I  feel  the  time 
hane  heavy  on  my  hands.  I  have  been 
thixudn',  father  dear,  of  this  miserable 
state  the  poor  Daltons  is  in,  without 
any  one  to  attend  them  in  their  sick- 
ness—to say  a  kind  word  to  them,  or 
to  hand  them  even  a  drink  of  clean 
water,  if  they  wanted  it.  Them  that 
hasn't  got  the  fever  yet,  won't  go  near 
them,  for  fear  of  catchin'  it.  What, 
then,  will  become  of  them?  There 
they  are,  without  the  face,  or  hand, 
or  Yoice  of  kindness  about  them.  Oh, 
what  on  Gk>d's  blessed  earth  will  be- 
come of  them?  They  mav  die— an' 
they  must  die,  for  want  of  care  and 
assistance." 

**  But  sure  that's  not  our  fault,  dear 
Mave  ;  we  can't  help  them." 

*<  We  can,  father — an' we  must ;  for 
if  we  don't,  they'll  die.  Father,"  she 
added,  laying  h^  wasted  hand  on  his ; 
"  it  is  my  intention  to  go  over  to  them 
— an*  as  I  have  nothing  that  I  can  do 
at  home,  to  spend  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  with  them,  in  takin'  care  of 
them— an'— an*  in  doin'  what  I  can  for 
them.  Yes,  father  dear — it  is  my  in- 
tention—^or  there  is  none  but  me  to 
do  it  for  them." 

"  Saviour  of  earth,  Mave  dear,  is  it 
mad  you  are  ?  You,  achora  machree, 
that's  dearer  to  us  all  than  the  apple 
of  our  eye,  or  the  very  pulse  of  our 
hearta— to  let  you  into  a  plague-house 
.—to  let  you  near  the  aeadly  faver 
that's  upon  them— where  you'd  be  sure 
to  catch  it ;  an'  then — oh,  blessed  Fa. 
ther,  Mave,  what's  come  over  you,  to 
think  of  sich  a  thing  ? — ay,  or  to  think 
that  we'd  let  you  expose  yourself? 
But,  poor  girl,  it's  all  the  goodness  and 
kindness  of  your  affectionate  heart ; 

Sut  it  out  of  your  head,  however — 
on't  name  it,  nor  let  us  hear  of  it 
again." 

"But,  fi&ther,  it's  a  duty  that  our 
religion  teaches  us." 


*  *  Why,  what's  come  over  you,  Mave? 
— all  at  wanst,  too — ^you,  that  was  so 
much  afeard  of  it  that  you  wouldn't 

fo  on  the  windy  side  of  a  feverish 
ouse,  nor  walk  near  any  one  that  was 
even  recoverin'  from  it.  Why,  what's 
come  over  you  ?" 

**  Simply,  father,  the  thought  that 
if  I  don't  go  to  them  and  hero  them, 
they  will  die.  I  was  afeara  of  the 
fever,  and  I  am  afeard  of  it — ^but  am 
I  to  let  my  own  foolish  fears  prevent 
me  from  doin*  the  part  of  a  Cnristian 
to  them  ?  Let  us  put  ourselves  in  their 
place— an'  who  knows — although,  may 
God  forbid  I — ^but  it  may  be  our  own 
before  the  season  passes — suppose  it 
was  our  own  case — an'  that  all  the 
world  was  afeard  to  come  near  ns, 
and  deserted  us — oh,  what  would  we 
think  of  any  one,  man  or  woman,  that, 
trustin'  in  Grod,  would  set  thehr  own 
fears  at  defiance,  an'  come  to  our  re- 
lief?" 

"Mave,  I  couldn't  think  of  it;  if 
anything  happened  you,  an'  that  we 
lost  you,  I  never  would  lay  my  head 
down  widout  the  bitther  thougnt  that 
I  had  a  hand  in  your  death." 

At  this  moment  the  mother,  who 
had  been  in  another  room,  came  into 
the  kitchen — and  having  listened  for  a 
minute  to  the  subject  of  their  conver- 
sation, she  immediately  joined  her  hos- 
band — ^but  still  with  feelings  of  deep 
and  almost  tearful  sympathy  for  the 
Daltons. 

"It's  like  her,  poor,  affectionate 
girl,"  she  exclaimed,  looking  tenderly 
at  her  daughter;  ''but  it's  a  thing, 
Mave,  we  could  never  think  of;  tOt 
put  it  out  of  your  head." 

She  approached  her  mother,  and, 
seizing  her  hands,  exclaimed^- 

"On,  mother,  for  the  sake  of  the 
livin'  Gk)d,  make  it  our  own  case  1^ 
think  of  it — ^bring  it  home  to  yoo— 
look  into  the  frightful  state  they're  in. 
Are  they  to  die  m  a  Christian  country 
for  want  only  of  some  kind  person  to 
attend  upon  them  ?  Is  it  not  our  duty 
when  we  know  how  they  are  sufferin'? 
I  cannot  rest,  nor  be  at  ease ;  an'  I  am 
not  afeard  of  fever  here.  You  may 
say  I  love  young  Condy  Dalton,  an' 
that  it  is  on  his  account  I  am  wishin' 
to  go.  May  be  it  is ;  an*  I  will  now 
tell  you  at  wanst  that  I  do  love  him, 
and  that  if  it  was  the  worst  pli^e  that 
ever  silenced  the  noise  of  me  in  a 
whole  country,  it  wouldn't  prevent 
me  from  goin^  to  his  rdieff  nor  to 
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iW  relkf  of  any  oDe  belonging  to 


^  I  knew/'  Mid  her  fsther,  « that 
that  WM  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

'*I  do  love  him,'*  she  continued* 
**  an'  this  is  more  than  ever  I  hod  cou- 
ra^  to  tell  tou  openly  before ;  bnt, 
fftther*  I  fc«^l  that  I  aiu  called  npon 
hnv  to  go  to  their  assistance,  ana  to 
«■«  that  they  don*t  die  from  neglect 
in  a  Christian  coantry.  I  have  trust 
so'  confidence  in  the  Almighty  God, 
1  am  not  afeard  of  fever  now ;  and 
fvfo  if  I  take  it  an'  die,  vou  both 
know  that  1*U  die  in  actin*  the  part  of 
a  Christian  girl  i  an*  what  bri^ter 
hope  ooidd  anything  bring  to  us  than 
the  happmetu  that  such  a  death  would 
open  to  me  ?  But  here  I  fi'el  that  the 
strength  and  protection  of  God  is  upon 
ae,  uid  I  will  not  die.'* 

**  That's  all  very  well,  Mave,**  said 
h«<T  mother ;  **  but  if  yon  took  it,  and 

iMi  die— oh,  darlin' *' 

**  In  God's  name*  then»  Fll  take  my 

(hanoe»  an*  do  the  duty  that  I  feel 

arself  called  upon  to  do ;    and,  fa- 

tk«r  dear,  just  tnink  for  a  minut^^ 

the  throe  Christian    doesn't  merely  - 

ftirgire  the  injury,  but  returns  ^ood 

fureril;  and  then,  above  all  things, 

Wt  OS  make  it  our  own  case.    As  I 

«ud  bt*fon*,  if  we  were  as  they  are— 

Uia'rKked  with  pain,  bumin*  with 

dnith,  the  head  splittin,'  the  whole 

vtrength  eone — not  able,  maybe,  to 

tpake,  and  hardly  able  to  inake  a  sign— 

tikj  wskeonrselves  to  put  a  drink  to  our 

iipi ; — suppose,  I  say,  we  wor  lyin*  in 

thii  ftate,  an*  that  all  the  world  had 

deserted  us — oh,  wouldn't  we  say  that 

sar  fellow-crature  that  had  the  kind- 

Bi'Si  and  the  courage  to  conic  and  aid 

a«-.wet  onr  lipa,  raise  our  heads  and 

(beer  oor  sinkin'  hearts  by  the  sound 

oi  their  voice  alone — oh,  woiddn't  we 

«y  that  it  was  God  that  in  his  mercy 

pot  it  into  their  heart  to  come  to  us, 

sad  relieve  us,  and  save  us  ?" 

The  mother's  feeling  save  way  at 
this  nicture ;  and  she  said,  addresttlng 
Irt  husband 

**  Jerry,  may  be  it's  right  that  she 
•hiMald  2o,  bekaiae,  afther  all.  what  if 
it «  God  himself  that  has  put  it  into 
IwT  heart?" 

Ue  ihook  his  head,  but  it  was  clear 
that  his  opposition  began  to  waver. 

*'  Think  uf  the  danger,"  he  replied ; 
"  think  of  that.  StUl,  if  I  thought 
I*  «as  God's  own  will  that  was  settin* 
bw  to  it-_" 


*« Father, "she  repliedi  'Metns  do 
what  is  right,  and  lave  the  rest  to  God 
himself.  Surely  yon  aren't  afeard  to 
trust  in  Him  9  I  may  take  the  fever 
here  at  home,  without  goin*  at  all,  and 
die ;  for  if  it's  His  blessed  wiU  that  I 
should  die  of  it,  nothing  can  save  me, 
let  me  go  or  stay  where  I  plaise ;  and  if 
it*s  not,  it  matUiers  little  where  I  go : 
his  divine  grace  and  goodness  will  take 
care  of  me  and  protect  me.  It's  to 
God  himself,  then,  yon  are  tnutin* 
me,  an'  that  ouffht  to  satisfy  you." 

Her  parents  Kmked  at  each  other— 
then  at  her ;  and,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  as  if  they  hod  been  parting  wUh 
her  as  for  a  sacrifice,  they  gave  a  con- 
sent, in  which  that  humble  confidence 
in  the  will  of  God  which  constitutea 
the  highest  order  of  piety,  was  blended 
with  a  natural  yearning  and  terror  of 
the  heart,  lest  they  were  allowing  her 
to  place  herself  rashly  within  the  fatal 
reach  of  the  contagion  which  prevailed. 
Having  obtained  their  permissioD,  she 
lost  very  little  time  in  preparing  for  the 
task  she  had  propoeed  to  execute.  A 
very  small  portion  of  meal,  and  a  little 
milk,  together  with  one  or  two  jugs 
for  gruel,  whey,  &c.,  she  pnt  under 
her  cloak ;  and  afler  getting  the  blesa> 
ing  of  her  parents,  and  kissinffthem 
and  the  rest  of  the  family,  she  do* 
parted  upon  her  piotis — her  sublime 
mission,  followed  by  the  tears  and 
earnest  prayers  of  her  whole  family. 

How  anomalous,  and  full  of  myste- 
rious and  inexplicable  impulses  is  the 
human  heart  I  Mave  Sullivan,  who» 
in  volunteering  to  attend  at  the  con- 
tagions beds  of  the  nnfortnnate  Dal- 
tons,  gave  singular  and  noble  proof 
of  the  most  heroic  devotedeaneas, 
absolutely  turned  from  the  common 
road,  on  her  way  to  their  cabin,  ra- 
ther than  meet  the  funeral  of  a  person 
who  had  died  of  fever,  and  on  one  or 
two  occasions  kept  aloof  from  men  whom 
she  knew  to  be  invalids  by  the  fact  of 
their  having  handkerchieis  about  their 
heads — a  proof,  in  general,  that  they 
had  been  shaved  or  blistered,  whilst 
labouring  under  its  severest  form. 

^Vlieu  she  had  gone  within  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  her  dentination, 
she  met  two  individuals,  whoH*  relative 
pojiition  indicated  anything  but  a  state 
of  friendly  feeling  between  them.  The 
persons  we  allude  to  were  Thomas 
balton  and  the  miserable  object  of 
his  vengeance.  Darby  Skinadre.  Our 
readers  are  aware  that  Sarah  caused 
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Darb/  to  accompany  her,  for  safety, 
to  the  cabin  of  the  Daltons,  as  she 
iksted  tJbat,  should  young  Dalton 
a|^  meet  him  at  the  head  of  his  mob, 
and  he  in  such  a  furious  and  unsettled 
states  the  hapless  miser  misht  Ml  a 
yiotim  to  his  yengeance.  No  sooner^ 
therefore^  had  the  meal-mon^  heard 
Tom's  name  mentioned  by  his  father, 
when  about  to  proceed  to  prison,  than 
he  left:  a  dark  comer  of  the  cabin,  in- 
to which  he  had  ^  slunk,  and,  passing 
out,  easily  disappeared,  without  being 
noticed,  in  the  state  of  excitement 
which  prevailed. 

The  very  name  of  Tmn  reminded 
him  that  he  was  then  in  his  father's 
house,  and  that  should  he  return,  and 
find  him  there,  he  might  expect  little 
mercy  at  his  hands.  Tom,  however, 
innidst  the  melancholy  fatuity  under 
which  he  laboured,  never  forgot  that 
he  had  an  account  to  settle  with  Skin- 
adre.  It  ran  through  his  unsettled 
mlderstanding  like  a  sound  thread 
tiirough  a  damaged  web :  for  ever  and 
anon  ms  thought  and  recollection  would 
turn  to  Peffgy  Murtagh,  and  the  mi- 
ser's refusal  to  give  her  credit  for  the 
food  she  asked  of  him.  During  the 
early  part  of  tiiat  day  he  had  gone 
about  with  a  halter  in  his  hand,  as  if 
seeking  some  particular  individual ; 
and  whenever  he  chanced  to  be  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  object,  he  always 
replied,  with  a  wild  and  ferocious 
chuckle — 

«  The  fellow  that  killed  her  I_the 
fellow  that  killed  her  1" 

Upon  the  present  occasion,  Mave 
was  surprised  Dy  meeting  him  and  the 
miser,  whom  he  must  have  met  acci- 
dentally, walking  side  by  side,  but  in  a 
position  whidi  gave  fearful  intimation 
of  Dalton's  purpose  respecting  him. 
Around  the  unfortunate  wretch  s  neck 
was  the  halter  aforesaid,  made  into  a 
running  noose,  whilst,  striding  beside 
him,  went  his  wild  and  formidable 
companion,  holding  the  end  of  it  in 
his  hand,  and  eyeing  him  from  time  to 
time  with  a  look  of  stupid  but  deter- 
mined ferocity.  Skinadre's  appearance 
and  position  were  ludicrously  and 
painfuUv  helpless.  His  face  was  so 
pale  and  thin  that  it  was  difficult  to  see, 
even  in  those  ft'ightful  times  of  sick- 
ness and  famine,  a  countenance  from 
which  they  were  more  significantly  re- 
flected. He  was  absolutely  sfaruiJc 
up  with  terror  into  half  his  size,  his 
Uttle  thin,  corded  neck  appearing  as  if 


it  were  striving  unsueeessfuUy  to  work 
its  way  down  into  his  trunk,  and  lib 
small  ferret  eyeslookingabout  in  avery 
direction,  for  some  one  to  axtiicaM 
him  out  of  the  deadly  thrall  in  wMch 
he  was  held.  Mave,  who  had  been 
aware  of  the  enmity  which  his  ooii^ft- 
nion  bore  him,  as  well  as  of  its  Cftit8e» 
and  fearing  that  the  halter  was  inte&d- 
ed  to  hang  the  luckless  meaUamn, 
probably  upon  the  next  tree  they  came 
to,  did  not,  as  many  another  female 
would  do,  avoid  or  run  away  fiom 
the  madman.  On  the  contrarj,  she 
approadied  him  with  an  expreeuoD 
singularly  winning  and  sweet  on  her 
countenance,  and  m  a  voice  of  great 
kindness,  laid  her  hand  upon  hie  arm 
to  arrest  his  attention,  and  aaked  him 
how  he  did.  He  paused  a  moiiient» 
and  looking  upon  her  with  a  dull  l>u% 
turbid  eye,  exclaimed  with  an  insane 
laugh,  pointing  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
miser-.'*  This  is  the  fellow  Oial  killed 
her — ha,  ha,  ha,  but  I  have  him  now-^ 
here  he  is  in  the  noose— in  the  nooee. 
Ay,  an'  I  swore  it,  an*  there's  another, 
too,  that's  to  get  it,  but  /won't  rob  any 
body,  nor  ioin  in  thai  at  all— .I'll  hang 
Atm  nere,  though — ha,  Skinadre,!  have 
you  now." 

As  he  spoke,  poor  l^inadre  reoeived 
a  chuck  of  the  halter  which  alaMiet 
brought  his  tongue  out  as  far  ae  in  the 
throttling  process  which  we  have  b» 
fore  described. 

*'  Have,  achora,"  eaid  he,  looking  at 
her  after  his  recovery  firom  the  power- 
ful jerk  he  had  just  got,  "for  the  sake 
of  heaven,  try  an'  save  my  life  |  if  yon 
don't,  he'll  never  let  me  out  of  hk 
hands  a  livin'  man." 

''Don't  be  alarmed.  Darby/'  siie 
replied,  '<poorTomwon't  injure  you; 
so  far  from  that,  he'll  take  the  halter 
from  about  yo\ir  neck,  an'  let  yon  go. 
Won't  you  let  poor  Darby jro^  Tom?" 

"  I  will,"  he  replied,  *' afSier  I  haar 
him — ha,  ha,  ha ;  'twae  he  that  killeS 
her ;  he  let  her  die  wid  hunser,  but 
now  he'll  swing  for  it,  ha,  ha,  na  t" 

These  words  were  accompanied  hj 
another  chuck,  which  pulled  miserabk 
Skinadre  almost  off  his  legs. 

"Tom,  for  shame,"  said  Have, 
'*  why  would  you  do  sich  an  nnmaaly 
thing  with  this  poor  ould  crature  ?*- 
be  a  man,  and  let  him  go." 

"Ay,  when  he's  hai^|;in',  wid  his 
ton? ue  outy  ha,  ha,  ha ;  wait  till  we  get 
to  ute  Rabbit  fiank,  where  there's  a 
tree  to  be  had ;  I've  sworn  it,  ay,  on 
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-r  vrry  grave  too;  to  ^ood^bfe,  Mave ! 

<  '^mr  dmgt  I>«rby." 

•*Mtvv»  M  yos  hope  to  have  Um 

ftm  of  bearen  opened  to  vour  iowl, 

%A*  <ii«*t  l«Te  me>** exclaimed  the  miser, 

wirh  elamd  kanda. 

Mav^  iDofced  np  and  down  the  road, 
■  It  eoald  percetTe  no  one  approaeh 
■<  hf  >  m^t  render  the  unfortnnaie  man 


**  Tnm,**  aaid  the*  '*I  must  insist 
,ym  Tftur  arttin*  the  poor  man  at 
'  Hfrtr;  I  tnaist  opon  it.  Yon  cuinot, 
la'  mnst  not  take  his  life  in  a  Christian 
•  ••CTtTT ;  it  yen  do,  rou  know  youll  be 
•Mi^  Tonraelf.    Let  him  go  imme* 

^  <Sh,  ay,"  he  replied,  •*  you  insisti 

Mave— bnt  111  tell  yon  what,~rUpnt 

I'-'rr^  in  a  coach  yet,  when  I  come  into 

n/  iiirtQne ;   an  so  you*ll  inffist,  will 

f'l  ;_jist  look  at  thM  wrist  of  yours/ 

.<*  rrplied,  seizing  her's,  but  with  |ren* 

\''Tif^  **and  then  look  at  that  of  mme; 

ir.'  nmr  will  you  tell  me  that  you'll 

.w*i  ^  Come,  Darby,  we're  bound  for 

•V*  Rank ;  there's  not  a  beech  there 

n't  a  hundre*  feet  hich,  and  that's 

'^»n  than  crer  Fll  mue  tou  swing 

'*■  a.     Ytmr  keart  bled  for  ker^  didn't 

<    htit  how  will  you  look  when  I  lave 

V  m  &cin'  the  sun,  wid  your  tongue 

i'it  r 

••  Tom,"  replied  the  wretch,  "  I  go 
s  mj  knees  to  you,  an*  as  you  hope, 

Tom '' 

*Hope,  Ton  hard-hearted  hound  I 
i«a*t  htr  father's  curse  upon  me? 
•;  la*  in  me  ?  wasn't  she  destroyed 
uaoQg  us?  and  you  bid  me  hope ;  by 
tic  broken  heart  she  died  of,  vou'Il  get 
»  (iuobtc  tug  for  that,"  and  he  was 
•Srvat  to  drag  him  on  in  a  state  of  great 
v'>'ftwe,  when  Mave  a^ain  placed  her 
U£i  Qpon  his  arm,  and  said : 

**  1  am  sure,  Tom,  yon  are  not  nn- 
i^^^tcfnl*  I  am  sure  you  would  not 
f  nrt t  a  land  act  done  to  poor  Peggy 
'•i^'i  gone.- 

"  Pcgnrl "  he  replied,  **  what  about 
^«T  ?  goDe^Peggy  gone — if  she  gone  ?•" 

**  She  is  goatr  replied  Ma?e,  *'  but 
'-4:1  lost ;  an'  it  u  most  likely  that  she 
-•  Mv  lookin*  down  with  displeasure 
^  }oar  conduct  and  intentions  towards 


»v: 


about 


'*^  poor  man ;  but  listen." 
**  Are  jou  goin*    to   spake 

^na*  though  r 

••ia8^  ana  listen.  Do  yon  remember 
«s  ttnia'  in  the  early  part  of  this 
^Attsr,  it  was  of  a  Sunday,  there  was 
*  crowd  about  ould  Brian  Murtagh's 


house,  and  the  report  of  Peggy's  shama 
bad  gone  abroad,  and  coalcm't  be  kept 
from  people's  eyes  any  longer.  She  was 
turned  out  of  her  father's  honsa-oha 
waa  beaten  by  her  brother,  who  swora 
that  he  would  take  the  life  of  the  first 
person,  whether  man  or  woman,  Toung 
or  ould,  that  would  giva  her  one  hour^a 
shelther.  She  was  turned  out,  poor 
young,  misled,  and  mistaken  eraturcy 
and  no  one  would  resa?e  her,  for  no 
one  durst.  There  was  a  young  girl 
then  passin'  through  the  Tillage,  on 
her  way  home,  much  about  Peg^a 
own  age,  but  barring  in  one  respeet, 
neither  so  good  nor  so  handsome ;  poor 
Peggy  ran  to  that  young  girl,  ana  aha 
was  goin*  to  throw  herself  into  her 
arms,  but  she  stopped.  'I  am  not 
worthy,'  she  said,  01710'  bitterly — '  lam 
not  worthy ;  but  oh,  I  haTe  no  roof  to 
shelter  me,  for  no  one  dare  take  ma 
in.    What  will  become  of  me !' " 

While  she  spoke,  Dalton's  mind 
appeared  to  ba?e  been  stirred  into 
something  like  a  consciousness  of  hU 
situation,  and  his  memory  to  have  been 
brought  back,  as  it  were,  from  the  wild 
and  turbulent  images  which  had  lm« 
paired  its  efficacy,  to  a  personal  recol- 
lection of  circumstances  that  had 
ceased  to  affect  him.  His  featuresj  for 
instance,  became  more  human,  his  eya 
more  significant  of  his  feellnffs,  and  ma 
whole  manner  more  quiet  and  restored* 
He  looked  upon  the  narrator  with  an 
awakened  interest,  surveyed  Darby  aa 
if  he  scarcelv  knew  how  or  why  he  cama 
there,  and  then  sighed  deeply.  Mava 
proceeded. 

" '  I  am  an  outcast  now,'  said  poor 
Peggy ;  '  I  have  neither  house  nor 
home ;  I  haTe  no  fatherj  no  mother^ 
no  brother,  an'  he  that  I  loved,  an'  that 
said  he  loved  me,  haa  deserted  ma» 
Oh,'  said  she»  'I  have  nothing  to 
oare  for,  an'  no  body  to  care  for  ma 
oow»  an*  what  was  dearaat  of  all— -nj 
good  name  iff  gone :  no  one  will  shelter 
me,  although  i  thought  of  nothaqg  but 
my  love  for  Thoaaa  Dalton  1*  Sha 
was  soomad,  Thomas  Dalton,  sha  waa 
inaulted  and  abused  by  women  wha 
knew  her  innocence  and  her  goodnsas 
till  she  met  him;  evenr  tongue  waa 
againat  her,  every  hand  waa  agaiaat 
her,  every  door  waa  dosad  against  bar  ; 
no,  not  every  ona--tba  yoimg  waoMHi 
aba  spoke  to,  with  tears  la  bar  eyea^  a«t 
oi  eompaaaioii  to  ana  ao  young  aal 
nnfortanate,  brau^bt  Peggy  M artagh 
home,  and  cried  with  her,  and  gave  her 
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hope^'  and  conioled  her»  and  pleaded 
with  her  father  and  mother  for  the 
poor  deluded  g^rl  in  sich  a  way  that 
they  forgot  her  misfortune  and  shel- 
thered  her,  till,  afkher  her  hrother's 
deathyshe  was  taken  inagdnto  her  own 
father's  house.  Now,  Tom,  wouldn't 
▼ou  like  to  oblige  that  girl  that  was 
kind  to  poor  Peggy  Murtagh  ?" 

'*  It  was  in  Jerry  Sullivan's— it  was 
into  your  father's  house  she  was  taken.'* 

'*  It  was,  Tom ;  and  the  young  wo- 
man who  befriended  Peg^  Murtagh, 
is  now  standin'  by  your  side,  and  luks 
you  to  let  Darby  Skinadre  go;  do, 
then,  let  him  go,  for  the  sake  of  that 
young  woman  I" 

Have,  on  concluding,  looked  up  in- 
to his  face^  and  saw  that  his  eyes  were 
moist;  he  tben  smiled  moodily,  and 
placing  his  hand  upon  her  head  in  an 
approving  manner,  said-^ 

**You  wor  always  good,  Mave-~ 
here,  set  Darby  free ;  but  my  mind's 
unaisy ;  I'm  not  right,  I  doubU-nor 
as  I  ousht  to  be;  but  I'll  tell  you 
what — 111  go  back  towards  home  wid 
you,  if  you'll  tell  me  more  about 
l^eggy." 

''Do  so/'  6he  replied,  delighted  at 
such  a  proposal ;  '<  an'  I  will  tell  you 
many  a  thing  about  her ;  an'  you, 
Darb^/'  she  i^ded,  turning  round  to 
that  mdivldual ; — short,  however,  as 
the  time  was,  the  exulting,  but  still 
trembling  usurer  was  making  his  way, 
at  full  speed,  towards  his  ownhouse ;  so 
that  she  was  spared  the  trouble  of  ad- 
vising him,  as  she  had  intended,  to  look 


to  his  safety  as  well  as  he  oouH. 
Such  was  the  gentle  power  with  whidi 
Mave  softened  and  subdued  this  fero- 
cious and  unsettled  young  man  to  ber 
wishes ;  and,  indeed,  so  forcible  in  ge- 
neral was  her  firm  but  serene  enthusi- 
asm, that  wherever  the  necessi^  for 
exerting  it  occurred,  it  was  ahrars 
crowned  with  success. 

Thomas  Dalton,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected,  6wa]^ed  bv  the  capricioos  im- 
pulses of  his  unhappy  derangement, 
did  not  accompany  ner  to  his  lathei'i 
cabin.  When  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  it  he  changed  hia  intention, 
and  struck  across  the  country  like  one 
who  seemed  unoertun  as  to  the  course 
he  should  take.  Of  late,  indeed,  he 
rambled  about,  sometimes  directing,  or 
otherwise  associating  himself  with,  sach 
mobs  as  we  have  described;  some- 
times wandering,  in  a  solitary  manneri 
throughout  the  country  at  lai^ ;  and 
but  seld(Hn  i^pearing  at  home.  On 
the  present  occasionhe  looked  at  Mave, 
and  said — 

**1  hate  sick  people,  Mave,  an*  I 
won't  go  home ;  but,  whisper,  when 
vou  see  Peggy  Murtagh's  lather,  tell 
him  that  111  nave  her  in  a  coach  yet, 
pkise  God ;  an*  he'll  take  the  corse 
off  o'  me,  when  he  hears  it,  maybe^an' 
all  will  be  ri^ht." 

He  then  bid  her  good-b^e,  tamed 
from  the  road,  and  bent  his  stena  in 
the  direction  of  the  Rabbit  Bank,  on 
one  of  the  beeches  of  which  he  had 
intended  to  hang  the  miser. 


CHAPTSB  XXZY. — BIVALBY. 


If  the  truth  were  known,  the  triumph 
which  Mave  Sullivan  achieved  over 
the  terror  of  fever  which  she  felt  in 
common  with  almost  every  one  in  the 
country  around  her,  was  the  result  of 
such  high-minded  devotion,  as  would 
have  won  her  a  statue  in  the  times  of 
old  Greece,  when  self-sacrifice  for  hu- 
man good  was  appreciated  and  reward- 
ed. In  her  case,  indeed,  the  triumph 
was  one  of  almost  unparalleled  hero- 
ism; for  amongst  all  the  difficulties 
which  she  had  to  overcome,  b;^  far  the 
greatest  was  her  own  constitutional 
dread  of  conta^on.  It  was  only  on 
reaching  the  miserable  pesthouse  in 
which  Sie  Daltons  lived,  and  on  wit- 
nessing, with  her  own  eyes,  the  dammy 
atmosphere  which,  in  the  ahap^  <n 


dark  heavy  smoke,  was  oozing  in  all 
directions  from  its  roof,  that  she  be- 
came conscious  of  the  almost  fiital  step 
she  was  about  to  take,  and  the  terrible 
test  of  Christian  duty  and  exalted  af- 
fection, to  which  she  was  in  the  act  of 
subiectin^  herself. 

On  arriving  at  the  door,  and  when 
about  to  enter,  6ven  the  resolution  she 
had  come  to,  and  the  lofty  principle  of 
trust  in  God,  on  which  it  rested,  were 
scarcely  able  to  support  her  against  the 
host  of  constitutional  terrors  which, 
for  a  moment,  rushed  upon  her  heart 
The  ffreat  act  of  self-sacrifice^  as  it 
may  i^ost  be  termed,  which  she  was 
about  to  perform,  became  so  diminished 
in  her  imagination,  that  all  sense  of  its 
Tirtue  passed  away;  and  instead  of 
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gaining  strengtli  from  a  consciousness 
of  the  pure  and  unselfish  motive  by 
which  she  was  actuated,  she  began  to 
contempkite  her  conduct  as  the  result 
of  a  rash  and  unjustifiable  presump- 
tion upon  the  providence  of  (jrod,  and 
a  wanton  exposure  of  the  life  he  had 

given  her.  She  felt  herself  tremble ; 
er  heart  palpitated,  and  fot  a  minute 
or  two  her  whole  soul  became  filled 
with  a  tumultuous  and  indistinct  per- 
ception of  all  she  had  proposed  to  do, 
as  well  as  of  everythmg  about  her. 
Gradually,  however,  this  state  of  feel- 
ing cleared  away — b}r.and-bye  the  pu- 
rity and  Christian  principle  that  were 
involYed  in  her  conduct,  came  to  her 
relief. 

*'  What, "  she  asked  herself,  "  if  they 
should  die  without  assistance?  In 
God's  name,  and  with  his  strength  to 
aid  me,  I  will  run  all  risks,  and  ful- 
fil the  task  I  have  taken  upon  me  to 
do.  May  he  support  and  protect  me 
through  It  1" 

Thus  resolved,  and  thus  fortified, 
she  entered  the  gloomy  scene  of  sick- 
ness and  contagion. 

There  were  out  four  persons  with- 
in :  that  is  to  say,  her  lover,  his  sister 
Nancy,  Mary  tne  invalid,  and  Sarah 
M'Gowan.  Nancy  and  her  brother 
were  now  awake,  and  poor  Mary  oc- 
cupied her  father's  arm  chair,'  in  which 
she  sat  with  her  head  reclined  upon 
the  back  of  it,  somewhat,  indeed,  alter 
his  own  fashion — and  Sarah  sat  op- 
posite young  Con's  bed,  having  her 
eyes  fixed,  with  a  mournful  expres- 
sion, on  his  pale,  and  almost  death- 
Uke  countenance.  Mave's  appearance 
occasioned  the  whole  party  to  feel 
much  surprise — and  Mary  rose  from 
her  arm  chair,  and  greeting  her  af- 
fectionately, said^ 

'*  I  cannot  welcome  you,  dear  Mave, 
to  sich  a  place  as  this--and  indeed  I 
am  sorry  you  came  to  see  ua--for  I 
needn't  tell  you  what  I'd  feel — what 
we'd  aU  feel,"  and  here  she  looked 
quickly,  but  with  the  slightest  pos- 
sible significance,  at  her  brother,  "  if 
anything   happened   you    in   conse- 

fuence;  which,  may  God  forbid  1" 
tow  are  you  aU  at  home  ? 
<'We  are  all  free  from  sickness, 
thank  God,"  said  Mave,  whom  the 
presence  of  Sarah  caused  to  blush 
deeply  ;  *'  but  how  are  you  all  here  ? 
I  am  sorry  to  find  that  poor  Nancy 
is  ill — and  that  Con  has  got  a  relapse.' 
She  turned  her  eyes  upon  him  as 


she  spoke,  and,  on  contemplating  his 
languid  and  sickly  countenance,  she 
could  onl](,  by  a  great  effort,  rq>re8S 
her  tears. 

*'  Do  not  come  near  us,  dear  Mave," 
said  Daltou,  ''and,  indeed,  it  was 
wrong  to  come  here  at  all." 
.  "God  bless  you  an*  guard  you, 
Mave,"  said  Nancy,  **  an*  we  feel  your 
•goodness;  but,  as  Con  says,  it  was 
wrong  to  put  yourself  in  the  way  of 
danger;  for  God's  sake,  and  as  you 
hope  to  escape  this  terrible  sickness 
lave  the  house  at  wanst.  We're  sen- 
sible of  your  kindness— but  lave  us.^ 
lave  us-~for  every  minute  you  stop 
may  be  death  to  you." 

Sarah,  who  had  never  yet  spoken  to 
Mave,  turned  her  black  mellow  eyes 
from  her  to  her  lover,  and  from  him 
to  h^  alternately.  She  then  dropped 
them  for  a  time  on  the  ground,  and 
again  looked  round  her  with  some- 
thing like  melancholy  impatience. 
Her  complexion  was  high  and  flush- 
ed, and  her  eves  sparkled  with  unac- 
customed briUiancy. 

"It's  not  right  that  two  people 
should  run  sich  risk  on  our  account," 
said  Con,  looking  towards  Sarah; 
"  here's  a  young  woman  who  has  comQ 
to  nurse-tend  and  take  care  of  us,  for 
which,  may  Grod  bless  her,  and  protect 
her! — ^its  Sarah  M'Growan,  Donnel 
Dhu's  daughter." 

"  Think  of  Mave  Sullivan,"  said  Sa- 
rah— ^thinkonly  of  Mave  Sullivan — she*» 
in  danger — ha — but  as  for  ime— suppose 
Jshoidd  take  the  faver  and  die  ? 

"May  God  forbid,  poor  girl,"  ex- 
claimed Con ;  "it  would  lave  us  all  a 
sad  heart.  Dear  Mave,  don't  stop 
here — every  minute  is  dangerous." 

Sarah  went  over  to  the  bed  side,  and 

Eutting  her  hand  gently  upop  his  fore- 
ead,  said — 
« Don't  spake  to  pity  me — I  can't 
bear  pity;  anything  at  all  but  pity 
from  you.  Say  you  don't  care  what 
becomes  of  me,  or  whether  I  die  or 
not— but  don't  pity  me." 

It  is  extremely  difiicult  to  describe 
Sarah's  appearance  and  state  of  miad, 
as  she  spoke  this.  Her  manner  towards 
Con  was  replete  with  tenderness,  and 
the  most  earnest  and  anxious  inte- 
rest ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  there  ran 
through  her  voice  a  tone  of  bitter  feel- 
ing, an  evident  consciousness  of  scana- 
thmg  that  pressed  strongly  on  her 
heart,  which  gave  a  mark^  and  start- 
ling diaracter  to  her  language. 
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Mave  for  a  moment  forgot  eTerv- 
thing  but  the  intereet  which  Saraa, 
and  the  mention  of  her,  exuil»d.  She 
turned  gently  round  from  Mary,  who 
had  been  speaking  to  her,  and  fixine 
her  eyes  on  Sarah,  examined  her  witS 
pardonable  curiosity,  from  head  to 
foot ;  nor  will  she  be  blamed,  we  trust, 
if,  even  then  and  there,  the  scrutiny  was 
not  the  less  dose,  in  consequence  of  iti 
having  been  known  to  her  that  in  point 
of  beauty,  and  symmetry  of  figure, 
they  had  stood  towards  each  other,  for 
some  time  past,  in  the  character  cKf  ri- 
yals.  Sarah,  who  had  on,  without 
stockings,  a  pair  of  small  slippers,  a 
ffood  d^  the  worse  for  wear,  had  risen 
irom  the  bed  side,  and  now  stood  near 
the  fire,  directly  opposite  the  only  little 
window  in  the  house,  and,  consequent- 
ly, in  the  best  light  it  afibrded.  Mave's 
glance,  liiough  rapid,  was  comprehen- 
sire;  but  she  felt  it  was  sufficient: 
the  generous  girl,  on  contemplating 
the  wild  grace  and  natural  elegance  <» 
Sarah's  figure,  and  the  edngular  beauty 
and  wonderful  animation  of  her  fea- 
tures, instantly,  in  her  own  mind,  sur. 
rendered  all  claim  to  competition,  and 
admitted  to  herself  that  Sarah  was, 
without  exception,*  the  most  perfectly 
beautiful  girl  she  had  ever  seen.  Her 
last  words,  too,  and  the  striking  tone 
in  which  they  were  spoken,  arrested 
her  attention  still  more;  so  that  she 
passed  naturally  from  the  examination 
of  her  person  to  the  purport  of  her 
laagTiage. 

We  trust  that  our  readers  know 
enough  of  human  nature,  to  under- 
stancfthat  this  examination  of  Sarah, 
upon  the  part  of  Mave  Sullivan,  was 
altogether  an  involuntary  act,  and  one 
which  occurred  in  less  time  than  we 
have  taken  to  write  any  one  of  the 
lines  in  which  it  is  descnoed. 

Mave,  who  perceived  at  once  that 
the  words  of  Sarah  were  burdened 
by  some  peculiar  distress,  could  not  pre- 
vent her  admiration  from  turning  mto 
pity,  without  exactly  knowing  why; 
bat  in  consequence  of  what  Sarah  had 
just  said,  she  feared  to  express  it  either 
by  word  or  look,  lest  she  might  occa- 
sion her  unnecessary  pain.  She  con- 
sequently, after  a  slight  pause,  replied 
to  ner  lover — 

*•  You  must  not  blame  me,  dear 
Con,  for  being  here.  I  came  to  give 
whatever  poor  attendance  I  coula  to 
Nancy  here,  and  to  sich  of  you  as 
want  it,  while  you're  sick.     I  came« 


indeed,  to  stay  and  aofit  vev  aB,  t 
you  will  let  me ;  an'  you  woaH  be  mm 
to  hear  it,  in  spite  of  all  thai  hMhif 
pened,  that  I  have  tbe  tamaXnii^ 
father  and  mother  for  so  doia**** 

A  faint  smile  of  satJafantiott  lit  i^ 
her  lover*s  features,  but  tiiie  was  SMa 
overshadowed  by  his  afipreheMiea  fir 
her  safety. 

Sarahf  who  bad  lor  aboot  half  a 
minute  been  examiniog  Have,  ea  itt 
part,  now  started,  and  ezdaioied,  aii^ 
flashing  eyes,  and  wo  m^  add*  • 
bursting  and  distracted  boart 

««  Weil,  Mave  SuUhraii,  I  have  eftca 
seen  von,  but  never  so  wdlasnov. 
You  have  goodness  an*  trath  ia  jour 
face.  Oh,  it*s  a  nurty  iaco— a  brrij 
face.  But  why  do  yoa  state  a  false- 
hood here  f — for  what  joa*ve  )xutmd 
is  iklse ;  I  know  it." 

Mave  started,  and  in  a  moneot  lee 
pale  face  and  neck  were  safftased  bj 
one  burning  blush,  at  the  Idea  of  saefe 
an  imputation.  She  looked  aroood 
her,  as  if  inquiring  fh>m  all  thoee  vh^ 
were  present  the  nature  of  the  false- 
hood attributed  to  her ;  and  then  aitl 
a  calm  but  firm  eye,  she  asked  Sarab 
what  she  could  mean  by  each  language^ 

M  You're  afther  saying"  replied  Sa- 
rah, "  that  you're  come  here  to  nnrfc 
Nancy  there.  Now,  that's  not  tror, 
and  you  know  it  isn't.  Yoa  came  here 
to  nurse  young  Con  Dalton  ;  and  joa 
came  to  nurse  him,  beoaiae  yon  lore 
him.  Now,  I  don't  blame  you  for  thatt 
but  I  do  fbr  not  aavin'  ao,  withoot  &ar 
or  disguiae — for  I  nate  both.** 

«<  That  wouldn't  be  altogether  tmc 
either/'  replied  Mave,  ^*  if  I  aaid  ao ; 
for  I  did  come  to  anrae  Naaey»  aoi 
any  othera  of  the  family  that  mtfljbt 
stand  in  need  of  it.  Aa  to  Coa»  I'tt 
neither  ashamed  to  love  him»nor  afeari 
to  aoknowle4^  U;  and  I  had  a* 
notion  of  atatin'  a  falaebood  wbca  1 
aaid  what  I  did.  I  tell  yoa»  thae, 
Sarah  M'Gowaa,  that  yon've  dene  we 
ii^aatioe.  If  there  appeared  to  he* 
faiaehood  in  my  worda,  there  waa  oaea 
in  my  heart." 

«<  That's  truth ;  I  know,  1  feal  that 
that*a  truth,"  replied  Sarah,  ^pAAij  i 
**  but  oh,  how  wrong  I  am/  she  tx* 
olaimed,  **  to  mention  that  or  aajthnf 
elae  here  thai  might  distract  kmf 
Ay,"  ahe  proceeded^  addreanog  Mava 
«•!  did  yoa  ii^natiea-I  IM  I  M: 
bat  don't  be  ac^^  with  ae»  far  1  at» 
knowledge  it.** 
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**  Whj  tfaooM  I  be  angry  with  yon/' 
repKed  SM«hy  «« you  only  spoke  what 

ntbaoghtf  an*  tfai8,  by  all  accounts, 
rhat  yoa  always  do." 
'*  Let  118  talk  as  IttUe  as  poMible  here/* 
replied  Sarah,  the  sole  absorbing  object 
of  whose  existence  lay  in  Dalton's  re- 
ooverj.  **  I  will  speak  to  youon  your  way 
home,  but  not  here — ^not  here ;"  and 
whilst  uttering  the  last  words  she 
pointed  to  Dalton,  to  intimate  that  fur- 
ther conversation  might  disturb  him. 

**  Dear  BiaTe/*  observed  Mary,  now 
ristngfirom  her  chair,  <*  vou  are  stayin' 
too  long  \  oh,  for  God's  sake,  don't 
stop ;  yen  ean^t  dfarame  of  the  danger 
you're  in." 

*'  But,"  replied  Mave,  calmly,  ''you 
know,  Blarf,  that  I  came  to  stop 
and  to  do  whatever  I  can  do  till  the 
family  comea  round.  You  are  too 
feeUe  to  undertake  anything,  and 
might  only  get  into  a  relapse  if  you 
attempted  it?' 

"  But  then  we  have  Sarah  M'Gow- 
ao,"  she  replied,  ''who  came,  as  few 
would — ^none  livin'  this  day,  I  think, 
barrio'  yourself  and  her^^to  stay  with 
OS,  and  to  do  anything  that  she  can  do 
ibr  us  all.  May  God  for  ever  bless 
herl  fbr  short  as  the  time  is,  I  think 
she  has  saved  some  of  our  lives— Con- 
dy's  without  a  doubt." 

Mave  turned  towards  Sarah,  and, 
SB  she  looked  upon  her,  the  tears 
started  to  her  eyes. 

'<  Sarah  M'Oowan'*  said  she,  <*  von 
are  fond  of  truth,  an'  you  are  right ; 
1  can't  find  words  to  thank  you  for 
doin'  what  you  did.  God  bless  and  re- 
ward you  I* 

She  extended  her  hand  as  she 
spoke,  but  Sarah  put  it  back.  **  No," 
said  she,  indignantly,  '*  never  from 
you ;  above  all  that's  livin',  don't  ytm 
thai^  me.  Ton,  you,  why  you  aren't 
hit  wife  yet,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  sup- 
preiyed  voice  of  deep  agitation,  **  an* 
maybe  you  never  will.  You  don't  know 
what  may  happen — you  don't  know—" 
She  immediatelv  seemed  to  recol- 
lect something  that  operated  as  a 
motive  to  restrain  any  exhibition  of 
Hrong  feeling  or  passion  on  her  part, 
for  all  at  once  she  composed  hersdf, 
ted^sttting  down,  merely  said:>-^ 

''  Mave  Sullivan,  I'm  glad  you  love 
truth,  and  I  believe  you  do ;  I  can't, 
then,  rsaave  any  thaiiks  frotn  you,  nor 
1  won't  \  an'  I  would  fell  you  why  any 
pisotbuther^.*' 


u 


I  don't  at  all  understand  you,"  re- 
plied Mave  ;  "  but  for  your  care  an' 
attention  to  him.  Via  sure  it's  no 
harm  to  say,  may  God  f  eward  you !  I 
will  never  forget  it  to  you." 

«'  While  I  have  life,"  said  DaltoU 
feebly,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  Sarah's 
face,  "  I,  for  one,  won't  fbrget  her 
kindness." 

"  Kindness  I"  she  re-echoed — "  ha- 
ha! — well,  it's  no  matter — it's  no 
matter!" 

**-  She  saved  my  life,  Mave ;  I  was 
lyin'  here,  and  hadn't  even  a  drink  of 
water,  and  there  was  no  one  else  in 
the  house ;  Mary,  there,  was  out, 
an'  poor  Nancy  was  ravin'  an'  ragin' 
with  illness  and  piun ;  but  she,  Sarah, 
was  here  to  settle  us,  to  attend  us, 
to  get  us  a  drink  whenever  we 
wanted  it — to  ruse  us  up,  an'  to 
put  it  to  our  lips,  an'  to  let  us  down 
with  as  little  pain  as  possible.  Oh, 
how  could  I  forget  all  this?  Dear, 
dear  Sarah,  how  could  I  forget  this 
if  I  was  to  live  a  thousand  years  ?" 

Con's  face,  whilst  he  spoke,  became 
animated  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
feeling  to  which  he  gave  utterance, 
and,  as  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  Sarah 
with  a  suitable  expression,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  warmth  of  emotion  m 
his  whole  manner  which  a  sanguine 
person  might  nrobably  misinterpret 
into  something  b^ond  gratitude. 

Sarah,  after  he  had  concluded, 
looked  upon  him  with  a  long,  earnest, 
but  uncertiun  g^ze ;  so  long,  indeed, 
and  so  intensely  penetrating  was  it, 
that  the  whole  energy  of  her  character 
might,  fbr  a  time,  be  read  clearly  in 
the  singular  expression  of  her  eyes.  It 
was  evident  that  her  thoughts  were 
fluctuating  between  pleasure  and  pun, 
cheerfulness  and  gloom ;  but  at  length 
her  countenance  lost,  by  degrees,  its 
earnest  character,  the  alternate  plav 
of  liffht  and  shadow  over  it  ceased, 
and  the  gaze  changed,  almost  impercep- 
tibly, into  one  of  settled  abstraction. 

**  It  mig^t  be,"  she  said,  as  if  think- 
ing aloud — '<it  might  be — but  time 
will  tell ;  and,  in  the  mane  time,  every- 
thing must  be  done  fairly — fairly; 
still,  if  it  shouldn't  come  to  pass — if 
it  should  tiot — it  would  be  bettner  if  I 
had  never  been  born ;  but  it  may  be, 
an'  time  will  tell." 

Mave  had  watched  her  coutttenanco 
closely,  and  without  being  able  to 
discover  the  nature  of  the  conflict 
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that  appeared  in  it«  she  went  0Ter«  and 
placing  her  hand  gentlj  upon  Sarah's 
arm^  exclaimed — 

**  Don't  blame  me  for  what  I  am 
goin*  to  8ay«  Sarah — if  you'll  let  me 
call  you  Sarah ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  see 
that  your  mind  is  troubled.  I  wish  to 
God  I  oonld  remove  that  trouble,  or 
that  any  one  here  could  I  I  am  sure 
they  all  would,  as  willingly  as  myself." 

«'  She  is  troubled/'  said  Mary ;  «« I 
know  bv  her  manner  that  there's  some- 
thing distressin'  on  her  mind.  Any 
earthi?  thing  that  we  could  do  to  re- 
lieve her,  we  would ;  but  I  asked  her 
and  she  wouldn't  tell  me." 

It  is  likely  that  Mary's  kindnessy'and 
especially  Mave's,  so  gently  but  so  sin- 
cerely expressed,  touched  her  as  they 
spoke.  She  made  no  reply,  however, 
but  approached  Mave  with  a  slight 
smile  on  her  face,  her  lips  compressed, 
and  her  eyes,  which  were  fixed  and 
brilliant,  floating  in  something  that 
looked  like  moisture,  and  which  might 
as  well  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
glow  of  anger  as  the  impulse  of  a 
softer  emotion,  or  perhaps— and  this 
might  be  nearer  the  truth — as  a  conflict 
between  the  two  states  of  feeline.  For 
some  moments  she  looked  into  Mave's 
very  eyes ;  and  after  a  little,  she  seem- 
ed to  regain  her  composure,  and  sat 
down  without  speaking.  There  was  a 
slight  pause  occasioned  by  the  expec- 
tation that  she  had  been  about  to  re- 
ply, during  which  Dalton's  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  her.  In  her  evident  dis- 
tress, she  looked  upon  him.  Their 
eyes  met,  and  the  revelation  that  that 
glance  of  anenish,  on  the  part  of  Sa- 
rah, jrave  to  him,  disclosed  the  secret. 

*'  Oh,  my  God !"  he  exclaimed,  in- 
voluntarily and  unconsciously,  **  is  this 
possible  ?'^ 

Sarah  felt  that  the  discovery  had 
been  made  by  him  at  last ;  and  seeing 
that  all  their  eyes  were  still  upon  her, 
she  rose  up,  and  approaching  Mave» 
said— 

'  "  It  is  true,  Mave  Sullivan,  I  am 
troubled — Mary,  I  am  troubled ;"  and 
as  she  uttered  the  words,  a  blush  so 
deep  and  so  beautiful  spread  itself  over 
her  face  and  neck,  that  the  very  fe- 
males present  were,  for  the  moment, 
lost  in  admiration  of  her  radiant  youth 
and  loveliness.  Dalton's  eyes  were  still 
upon  her,  and  after  a  little  time,  he 
said — 

Sarah,  oome  to  me." 


She  went  to  bis  bedside^  and  kateU 
ing,  bent  her  ezqoittte  Agv*  ^f^*^ 
him ;  and  as  her  dark  brSliaafI  c;0 
looked  into  his,  he  ft^  the  ingnmot 
of  her  breath  mingling  with  his  own. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  said  she. 

**  You  are  too  near  me*"  said  he. 

«  Ah,  Ifeel  I  am*"  she  aaid» shaki:.^- 
her  head. 

**  I  mane,"  he  added^  **  ibr  yov  omi 
safety.  Give  me  yonr  hand,  dev  Sv 
rah." 

He  took  her  hand,  and  raiabw  kna* 
wtU  a  little  on  his  right  ndm,  he  tooLesi 
upon  her  again ;  and  ae  he  did  so»  c* 
felt  a  few  warm  tears  fiiUing  ufoo  h. 

"  Now/'  he  said,  <*  Uj  tarn  does, 
dear  Sarah." 

A  few  moments  of  ecttocic  taska)*. 
in  which  Sarah  was  uncooseioaR  ••: 
anything  about  her,  passed.  She  tS<r 
rose,  and  utting  down  on  the  liol* 
stool,  she  wept  for  some  minntfts  lo  u- 
lenoe.  During  this  quiet  parosyaai  r 
one  spoke;  but  when  Daltott  KanK*i 
his  eyes  npon  Mave  Snllivaa,  abe  «a« 
pale  as  ashes. 

Mary,  who  bad  noticed  notliinK  p>>^* 
ticular  in  the  tnddenta  jost  ruatr^ 
now  urged  Mave  to  depart ;  and  tbf 
latter,  on  exehanglng  glaneee  with  Da^ 
ton,  could  peroeive  tnata  feeble  beet.: 
had  overspread  hit  face.  She  \ooi.t-i 
on  him  earnestly  for  a  moment*  tctr* 
paused  as  if  in  thought,  and  ^"s 
round  to  his  bedside,  knelt  down,  a:*^ 
taking  his  hand,  said  — 

*'  Con,  if  thm  is  any  earthly  tk  -Jt 
that  I  can  do  to  give  ease  and  comU  rt 
to  your  mind,  I  am  readj  to  do  it.  U 
it  would  relieve  yon,  forget  that  ▼.« 


ever  saw  me,  or  ever — ever— -<nr«  r:« 
at  aQ.  Suppose  I  am  not  Kvii^—tbAi 
I  am  dead.  I  say  this,  dear  Coo.  t.> 
relieve  you  from  any  pain  or  distnn« 
of  mind  that  yoa  auqp  feri  on  my  »f- 
count.  Believe  ne,  I  feel  every  tl-c 
for  you,  an*  nothing  now  for  m«>t  '• 
Whatever  voa  do,  1  tell  yoa  thst  a 
harsh  word  or  thought  fron  me  ««>(> 
will  never  have.** 

Mave,  whilst  she  spoke,  did  not  li^i 
a  tear ;  nor  was  her  cahv,  sweii  vo:..^ 
indicative  of  any  extraordiaary  ct.^ 
tion.  Sarah,  who  had  beeo  vcrfr^ir 
until  the  other  began  to  sptak,  oo« 
rose  up,  and  approaching  Mave^  said— 

<«Go,  Mave  Sullivan— go  out  >^f 
this  dangeroas  house ;  and  you,  Cooiit 
Dalton,  need  not  what  she  hss  *^^ 
&Uve  Sullivan,  I  think  I  ondcrstsitJ 
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Toiv  word%  an*  tbiy  make  me  ashtmed 
of  mywlfr  ID*  of  Um  thoagfats  that  haf 
b«co  trcHibfiii*  me.  Oh#  what  am  I 
wbm  ooaparad  to  70a  I— DOthiDg— i 
oochiq^** 

MaT«  had»  on  enterinffy  deposited 
the  littlo  ouitters  the  had  brought  for 
their  oooifMt;  and  Marj  now  came 
ever,  and  plaeiDg  her  band  on  her 
•hoalder*  tald-^ 

«*  Sarah  is  right*  dear  Mave;  for 
God's  eakoy  do  not  stay  here.  Oh« 
thbk — oa^  think  if  yon  took  this  fa- 
Tfr»  aa'  that  anythiiw  h^ipened  jon.** 
•«  Come/  said  Sarah»  •«  lave  this 
daiMrovs  niaoe ;  I  will  see  joa  part 
of  £e  wmj  Dome— Ton  can  do  notning 
here  that  I  won't  do»  and  every  thing 
that  I  can  do  will  be  done." 

Her  lorer's  eyes  had  been  fixed 
apoB  bar*  and  with  a  feeble  voioe — 
fir  die  agitation  had  ezhaosted  him-., 
he addedbis  solidtatioDS  for  her  de- 
parture to  theirs. 

*■  I  hope  I  will  soon  be  bettheri  dear 
Mave^  and  able  to  get  an  too — ^but 
auy  God  Mess  yoa  and  take  care  of 
yon  till  thenP 

Mave  again  went  round,  and  took 
his  hand,  on  which  he  hit  a  few  tears 

**  I  eame*  dear  Con/  she  said,  "  to 
take  care  of  yon  all,  and  whv  need  I 
be  aihamed  to  say  so.  to  do  all  I 
eoold  for  yomelf.  Sarah  here  wishes 
BM  tonake  thetrath  an*  whysbooldn't 
I  ?  TliiDh  of  my  words  then*  Con» 
sad  don't  let  me  or  the  thoogfats  o* 
mm  ffftmim  you  one  moment's  anhap- 
piasBs.  To  see  yon  happy  is  all  the 
«Uh  I  have  in  thb  world.'^ 

She  then  bade  him  and  them  an 
sAedoiiate  farewell,  and  was  abont 
to  take  her  departore,  when  Sarah, 
vbe  had  been  musing  for  a  moment 
wsDl  to  Dalton,  and  having  knelt  on 
see  knee,  was  about  to  speak,  and  to 
ipmk,  as  was  evident  ftota  her  man* 
a«,  whh  great  earnestness,  when  she 
nddsnly  restrained  herself,  daiped 
htr  hands  with  a  vehement  action, 
koktd  Atraetedly  tttm  him  to  Blave, 
nd  than  suddenly  rising,  took  Slave's 
kaad  and  said— 

"Come  away— it's  dangerous  to 
•lea  wbflre  this  fiiver  ia — yoa  ought 
to  be  earefol  of  yourself— yim  have 
^nmii  that  loves  you,  and  that  would 
M  for  you  if  you  were  gone.  Yon 
Wtea  Und,  mod  fiober— a  lovin'  mo- 
te—a lofiiT  mother^  that  you  could 


turn  to,  an*  may  turn  to,  if  ever  you 
should  have  a  tore  heart — a  mother-* 
oh,  that  blessed  word-.. what  wouldn't 
1  give  to  say  that  1  have  a  mother? 
Maaj  an  outrage — ^many  a  wild  fit  of 
passion — ^many  a  harsh  word  too — oh 
what  mightn't  1  be  now  if  I  had  a 
mother  I  All  the  world  thinks  I  have 
a  bad  heart— that  I'm  wicked— that 
I'm  without  feelin' ;  but,  indeed,  Bfave 
Sullivan,  I  am  not  without  feelin*,  an' 
I  don't  think  I  have  a  bad  hearL" 

**  You  have  not  a  bad  heart,"  re- 
plied Mave,  taking  her  hand;  ''no 
one,  dear  Sarah,  could  look  into  your 
face  and  say  so ;  no,  but  1  think  so  fkc 
ttom  that,  your  heart  is  both  kind  and 
generous. 

**  1  hope  so,"  she  replied,  ^  I  hope 
I  have— now  come  you  and  lave  this 
dangerotis  house;  besides  1  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you." 

Blave  and  she  proceeded  along  the 
old  causeway  that  led  to  the  cabin, 
and  having  got  out  on  the  open  road, 
Sarah  stood. 

**  Now,  Blave  Sullivan,"  sud  she, 
*<  listen— you  do  me  onlv  juitioe  to 
say  that  1  love  truth,  an'  hate  a  lie  or 
consalement  of  any  kind.  I  ax  you 
now  this — yon  discovered  awhile  ago 
that  I  love  Condy  Dalton  ?  Isn't  that 
thrue  ?" 

"I  wasn't  altogether  certain,"  re- 
plied Mave— «  but  I  thought  1  did— 
an'  I  now  think  you  do  love  him." 

*'  I  do  love  biro — oh,  I  do — an'  why, 
as  you  said,  should  I  be  ashamed  of 
it  ?— ay,  an'  it  was  my  intention  to  tell 
you  so  the  first  time  I'd  see  you,  an' 
to  give  vou  fair  notice  that  I  did,  an' 
that  I'd  lave  nothing  undone  to  win 
him  from  you." 

<'  Well,'*  replied  the  other,  "  this 
is  open  and  honest  at  all  eventk" 

''  That  was  my  intention,"  pur- 
sued Sarah  ;  '<  an*  I  had  for  a  short 
time,  other  thoughts — ay,  an'  worse 
thoughts ;  my  father  was  persuadin' 
me— out  I  canH  spake  on  that — for 
be  has  my  promise  not  to  do  so.  Oh, 
I'm  nothing,  dear  Blave— nothing  at 
all  to  jovu  I  can't  forset  your  words 
awhile  ago — bekaise  I  knew  what  vou 
meant  at  the  time,  when  you  said  to 
Con,  '  any  earthly  thing  that  I  can  do 
to  g^ve  aise  an'  comfort  to  your  mind 
I  am  ready  to  do  it.  If  it  would  re- 
lieve you  forget  that  yon  ever  saw 
me  or  ever  knew  me.*  Now,  Have, 
I've  conleoied  to  you  that  I  love  Con 
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Dftltoo**but  I  tell  yon  not  to  troaUe 
yoar  heart  bjr  any  thoughts  of  me» 
my  mind's  made  up  as  to  what  1*11 
do— don't  fear  me*  I'll  never  cross 
you  here.  I'm  a  lonely  creature,"  ihe 
proceeded^  bursting  inta  bitter  tears— 
''I'm  without  friends  or  relations  or 
any  one  that  cares  at  all  about  me—-" 

**  Don't  say  so/*  replied  Blave,  «'  / 
care  about  you,  an'  it's  only  now 
that  the  people  is  beginnin'  to  know 
you — ^but  that's  not  all,  Sarah,  if  it's 
any  consolation  toTou  to  know  it— 
know  t/— .Condy  Dafton  loves  you — ay 
loves  you,  Sarah  M'Gowan — you  may 
take  my  word  for  that — I  am  certain 
this  day  that  what  I  say  is  true." 

''  Loves  me  I"  she  exclaimed* 

''Loves  you/'  repeated  Mave,  "is 
the  word,  and  I  have  said  it.** 

"  1  didn't  suspect  that  when  I  spoke/' 
she  replied. 


Each  looked  upon  the  oAflr»  md 
both  as  they  stood  were  pale  ae  deelk 
itself.     At  length  Mave  spoke. 

"  I  have  one  only  thoii^kl,  8enk» 
an'  that  is,  how  to  make  Am  happy— > 
to  see  him  happy." 

"I  can  soHraelT  spake,**  repfwi 
Sarah  ; "  I  wooldQ't  know  whiS  t0  sf 
if  I  did.  I'm  all  oonlosedi  Ifave 
dear,  forgive  me  !** 

"God  blese  you/  replied  Ibvff, 
"fbr  yon  are  truth  aa*  hoaesly  it- 
self. God  biess  you,  aa*  aake  km 
happy  I    Good-bye,  dear  Sarah." 

She  put  her  hand  into  Sarak*^  tad 
hit  that  it  trembled  egceenveli  bat 
Sarah  wu  utterly  passive,  she  did  Mt 
even  return  the  pressure  wWA  she 
had  received,  and  whctt  Have  de- 
parted, she  was  standiog  io  a 
uoasableof  thought,  deadly  pak^ 
permotly  motionl 
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Tiictx  Ar«  a  hondred  good  reasoDt 
vbj  ve  ftbonld  decline  reviewing  this 
bi'oky  mad  a   hundred  better  which 
make  nt  onwilling  to  allow  it  to  move 
(««Ard  without  our  notice.      Foster 
«a»  for  manj  a  long  da/  a  reviewer. 
lie  formad  etrong  opinions  on  a  num- 
Wrof  qaesUoos  connected  with  Church 
sad  Stale  ; — these  opinions,  as  might 
be  expected  from  a  dissenting  minis* 
trr,  often  in  entire  contrast  with  our 
r(»oclastons  on  the  same  subjects.   It  is 
lyit  easy  to  imaffine  the  violent  intole- 
TkDCt  with  which   he  rc|^arded    the 
(.'barrh  Establishment  of  England,  or 
the  ftrength  of  language  with  which  he 
espresaea  this  feeUng.     He  was,  how- 
t\  ttfin  this  more  consistent  than  dissent- 
tn  often  are,  as  his  letters  are  filled  up 
«;th  eomplaints  which  show,  that,  of 
nuoj  claases  of  the  dissenters,  whom 
He  knew  batter,  he  thought  no  less  un- 
fii  onrabl/.     On  most  of  the  questions 
m  which  aocial  or  political  relations 
tre  concamedt  we  think  he  was  an  err- 
iag  and  an  unsafe  guide.     As  a  poll- 
ticaa,  he  was  violent  in  his  antipathies 
to  classes :  all  that  was  called  aristo- 
cracy waa  to  him  tainted  with  evil ; 
Wt  It  is  probable  that  his  opinions  on 
«ocb  subjects  were  not,  even  among  his 
fhrads,  verj  influential ;  and  in  a  coun- 
trj  where  every  subject  is  freely  dis- 
cTMisd,  little,  after  all,  rests  on  the 
&*rt  authority  of  an  individual — so 
Uule,  that  we  feel  there  will  reaUy  be 
so  nUsebief  done  by  the  most  objec- 
UoDsble  part  of  these  volumes.    What 
M  good  m  them  will  live^will  in  its 
4cp«e  do  great  good;  for  few  men 
vtre  more  pious  Uian  Foster.     From 
lu«  very  earhest  childhood,  to  the  very 
sdraaoed  age  at  which  he  died,  Fos- 
tsr'i  was  a  life  singularly  pure  and 
eoasistent.    There  was  exceeding  man« 
iirketi  of  mind  in  the  way  in  which  he 
^t  with  all  questions.     There  was  a 
pvriod  in   which  bis  mind  struggled 
eith  doubts,  and  we  are  not  quite 
iwi  that  any  sect  of  Christians  would 
ngird  his  opinions  as  orthodox ;  yet 
U  VM  a  man,  to  have  formed  whom 
voald  have  been  a  source  of  pride 
te  say  body   of  men.       The  great 


oentral   idea     of    Christianity  ^  the 
atonement  —  *<  without   which,*'  says 
Robert  Hall,  **  an  angel  from  heaven 
would,  in  my  opinion,  do  no  good  as 
a  minister** — he  held  most  strenuously ; 
and  tins  view,  at  all  times  present  to 
him,  tended  to  correct  or  to  neutra* 
lize  much  in  his  theology,  which  bv  it- 
self would  have  been  calculated  to 
mislead.     Of  Foster's  sterling  honesty 
we  would  be  understood  to  speak  in 
the  highest  praise.      From  many  of 
his  peculiar  views,  both  in  religion  and 
in  politics,  we  must  be  understood  as 
expressing  our  disagp-eement.      He  is, 
however,  in   one  respect  honourably 
distinguished  from  those  who  assail  the 
established  institutions  of  the  country. 
If  he  uses  what  seems  to  be  unmeasur- 
ed and  unwarranted  language  of  abuse 
against  what  he  regards  as  the  ty* 
ranny  of  the  Church  of  Englandj  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  same 
terms  to  the  spiritual  domination  of 
many  of  the  dissenting  bodies.     Per- 
sonal religion,  in  his  view    of  it*  al« 
ways  implies  a  repudiation  of  every 
thing  claiming  sacerdotal  authority  of 
any  kind.     Foster  felt  the  necessity  of 
p^lic  worship ;  and  though  we  think 
that  there  are  serious  difficulties  in  any 
theory  on  the  suljeoty  yet  even  on  the 
lowest  church  views,  authority  must 
rest  somewhere.     But  these  are  quea- 
tions  that  we  cannot  now  diseuss*  and 
our  sole  purpose  in  alluding  to  them 
is,  lest  our  silence  should  be  regarded 
as  implying  agreement  with  our  antbor 
on  subjects  of  too  much  moment  to  be 
incidentally  discussed* 

The  parents  of  John  Foster  occupied* 
at  the  time  of  his  birth,  a  small  farm- 
house in  the  parifh  of  Halifax,  between 
Wainsgate  and  Hebden-bridsre.  In 
addition  to  the  business  of  fanning* 
they  gave  part  of  their  time  to  weav- 
ing. They  were  members  of  a  Baptist 
congregation  at  Wainsgate.  John 
Foster  the  elder,  was  a  religious  man, 
and  took  a  leading  part  in  Sie  society 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  When,  at 
one  time,  the  pulpit  was  vacated  by 
the  death  of  a  pastor,  he  for  a  while 
endeavoured  to  fill  it*      The  pions 


*  The  Life  and  Correspondcnoe  of  John  Poster.  Ediicd  h>  J.  K.  R>Und.  With 
NotjoM  6(  Mr.  Foster  as  a  Preacher  and  Companion.  By  John  Sheppard.  In  two 
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weaver,  however,  did  not  deliver  his 
own  sermons,  but  real  aloud  Gamal'i 
^  Christian  Armour/'  occasionall/  in- 
terrupting the  text  by  a  modest  com- 
ment. **  Author,'*  he  would  exclaim 
emphatically,  "  I  am  of  thy  opinion  I 
That  is  sound  divinity  !**  A  secluded 
spot,  near  Hebdenhridge,  whither  the 
good  old  man  was  accustomed  to  retire 
to  prayer  and  meditation,  is  still  called 
«« John  Foster's  Cave."  He  died  in 
1814,  long  after  his  son  had  risen  to 
great  eminence, ''  in  the  eighty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  sixty- third 
year  after  God  had  fully  assured  him 
that  he  was  one  of  his  sons.**  Such  is 
the  inscription  on  his  tomb-stone  placed 
there  by  his  own  directions.  His 
wife,  a  woman  described  as  his  coun- 
terpart in  soundness  of  understanding, 
integrity,  and  piety,  survived  him  a  few 
years. 

John  Foster,  their  eldest  son,  was 
born  in  the  year  1770.  The  circnm- 
stances  of  his  early  position  created  or 
Dortured  strange  peculiarities  of  cha- 
racter and  manner. 

His  parents  had  married  late  in  life 
—between  their  age  and  that  of  their 
children,  there  was  an  interval  nearly 
as  great  as  ordinarilv  separates  men 
fi*om  their  grand-children,  and  the  ha* 
bits  of  the  old  people  were  grave, 
thonghtfnl,  and  silent ;  with  theur  chil- 
dren they  were  distant  and  unconfidiqg. 
Foster  had  no  sisters,  and  his  only  bro- 
ther was  four  years  younger  than  him- 
self. The  boy  grew  up  much  alone. 
Mid  the  natural  consequence  was,  that 
he  became  reserved,  and  his  bearing 
was  *' marked  by  a  timidity  that 
amounted  to  infinite  shynesii."  He 
lived  within  himself,  with  feelings 
JO  much  his  own,  that  he  regarded 
them  as  absolutely  incommunicable — 
be  speaks  of  himself  iw  **  dissociated 
from  the  whole  creation;*'  and  of  his 
state  of  mind  as  *'  a  recoU  from  human 
b«ngs  into  a  cold  interior  retirement.*' 
Imagination  seems  to  have  tyrannixed 
over  him.  He  took  up  strong  dislikes 
lo  books  read  at  a  time  when  he  had 
done  anything  that  awakened  self-re- 
proach. He  would  not  sit  on  a  stool 
which  had  belonged  to  a  roan  that  died 
suddenly.  He  was  a  reader  of  travels, 
and  his  dreams  and  day  thoughts 
brought  back  scenes  of  Indian  tor- 
tures. Skeletons  started  from  the  dark 
to  grasp  him  in  a  room  which  he  had 
to  pass  through  to  get  to  bed.  Hu 
biqgraphar  teUs  nathat  ^'single  words. 


as  ChalchtdoKii^  or  the  names  of  ur 
cient  heroes,  had  a  mighty  fatdutMn 
over  him,  simply  from  their  somkd,ta4 
other  words  from   tbetr  meantBg^a* 
hermit."     Milton  well  knew  the  %yC 
which  such  sounds  have  over  the  wtA^ 
for  in  many  of  the  passages  that  ksw 
most  power  on   us*  the  eharm  ooa- 
nsts  in  this  almost  exclusively,  nAnt 
often  have  some  dosen  lines  b  w 
qnence  proving  the  delight  with  «b*'  a 
the  great  master  dwelt  on  tbe«  ir^- 
teries  of  inwoven  somids.     In  ew  •' 
Foster's  essays,  he  tells  os  of  a  peno 
who  was  so  enchanted  with  the  ivcfv 
dary  story  of  a  Spanish  saint,  tlurt  ti  •> 
very  word  hermU  alone  was  enocifrb  t^ 
create  in  his  imagination  the  «b<>i- 
scene  in  which  ue  pious  man  eif 
said  to  live.    In  that  esaaj  we  esa  ee^- 
ly  trace  a  description  of  Foatar's  owt 
youth.      The  romance   in  whteh  h 
lived  in  boyhood  is  deseribedfl  dresn 
by  dream.     The  impossibility  of  real- 
ising those  dreams,  leads  bin  to  cv^ 
sure  the  indulgence  in  such  visioas  vitH 
more  severitv  than  the  habit  deserve*, 
for  in  them  there  already  exists  mach  •  t 
what  in  after-life  reappears  to  aninatv 
man  to  exertion — to  console  him  in  dis- 
tress. To  imaginea  world  brigbtcr  sad 
hotter  than  that  which  can  be  naiiicd 
on  earth,  is  but  to  express  the  a^s- 
tions  of  man's  true  nature*     The  ui»ti  • 
tutions  of  society  are  never  ia  accord 
with  those  dreams ;  but  esch  suoobsrt* 
age  of  the  world's  existence,  n  its 
career  of  improvement,  bears  witsrM 
to  Uie  truth  of  what  was  oftea  at  <nt 
bat  the  vision  of  some  solitary  coatcn- 
platist.      In  the  dream  of  tiie  bovr  '< 
IS  probable  that  intervening  mcaatviU 
be  forgotten,  but  surely  the  msa  is  aot 
spoilea  for  alter  exertions,  becaust  to 
imagination    has  been    elevated  sad 
sustained  by  antioipations  of  improvirv 
the  world  in  which  he  is  to  live.  Foster 
in  his  **  Essay  on  the  RomaBtie''teUs » 
of  some  few  minds  being  subject  to  tW 
''disease"    of  a  ««taste  fcr  vbat  it 
grand. 

"  They  have  no  pleasure  la  eoaCi*- 
plating  the  system  of  things  as  tk«  Oav- 
▲Toa  has  ordered  it«  a  conbiaaUon  m 
great  and  little,  ia  which  the  gn^  ' 
mach  more  dependent  on  the  Utilt  U'-as 
the  little  on  the  great.  They  art  coo* 
stantly  seeking  what  is  snJmafed  is(« 
heroics;  whatls  expanded iato !■■<•; 
sity ;  what  is  elevated,  above  Ike  sun ' 
— £9$mjf9^  page  196. 

That  there  is  somethiiv  of  dimmi  ifl 
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thii  tlMTiouilM  little  doa1it»lNitw«  are 
u>  mtmahtr  that  the  e?tl  U  ooi  in  the 
iMtJwti  ef  the  cootempUtioDM  or  the 
rraoHtor  of  their  objects,  hot  in  the 
..imrmrd  of  indodiiMr  in  the  same 
"lOteiDplatioo  the  subsidiary  meaos 
-^ot  oicreiy  considered  as  means,  but 
!•  ntU,  caoallj  with  what  wv  call  re* 
•ulu— which  thej  most  needs  be  in 
tvtfTthiag  that  comes  within  the  no- 
Qoo  of  moral  rdatioos. 

Foster  was  in  early  youth  a  dutiftil 
MRS,  and  in  hb  adranoed  years  con* 
mlrtttsd  largely  to  his  parents'  sup* 
port  In  hb  joomal  he  speaks  of  his 
kAhic  of  suboussion  to  them,  and  his 
carij  respect  for  persons  of  mature 
a^  growug  out  or  thb  habit,  as  les- 
•ceaof  the  spirit  of  **  hardy  indepen* 
droct"  likely  to  dbtinguish  boys  otner- 
V1M  trained*  Till  hb  fourteenth 
vf«r  be  aesialed  them  in  wearing. 
"  I  had,"  says  be,  ^  the  feelings  of  a 
hrmgtm  in  the  place,  and  some  of 
tbs  terfiest  muaisn  that  kindled  my 
yswioni,  were  in  pUns  for  abandoning 
It"*  With  these  feelings  it  is  no 
voodcr  that  the  weaving  went  on 
beily,  and  that  the  master  manufao^ 
tsrsr  often  threatened  to  take  no 
aore  of  hb  work. 

At  thb  tine,   he    often    studied 

cIomIj,  but   at    irregular  intervals, 

St  neh  timee  ae  could    be  spared 

fnm  hb  work.     English  was  the  only 

Isngu^e  he  then  knew  any   thing 

of:  sad  we  know  no   writer  exer* 

mbg  the   same   power  as    Foster 

ev«r  the  mmds  of  readers,  whoee  stu- 

te  Msm  to  have  been  so  ezclusivelv 

coefiaed  to  English  books.      Indeed, 

vt  thiak  it  has  led  to  important  mis- 

wiewptiens  in  hb  estimate  of  the  ef« 

fc«t  of  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 

Letb  cbastee  on  the  minds  of  boys 

<nnsd  in   the   uaual   discipline    of 


We  Wve  said  that  Foster's  parents 
vsrs  people   of   the   most   fervent 
M.     AiMMg  most  classes  of  the 
DiMsatcn,  tl£   involves   occasional 
•mingifar  rdig^ous  exerdses;  and 
b  th«r  houses  on  the  Tueeday  even* 
infi  of  sedi  week,  several  of  their 
s^lkbours  assembled.    These  meet- 
ly vsre  ckMed  with  a  prayer  by  old 
Foster,  who  never  omitted  the  peti* 
^  "  O  Lord  bless  the  ladf  ,**  mean- 
iS|  hb  sen  John,  and  a  companion  of 
W»  Haory  HorslaU.     The  impression 
ea  both  boys  was  deep  and  per* 
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In  his  seventeenth  year,  he  for* 
mally  became  a  member  of  the  Bap* 
tbt  Church  at  Hebden-bridge,  an  i 
shortly  after,  was  **  set  apart "  for 
the  ministerial  office.  While  en- 
gaged in  receiving  classical  instruc 
tion,  he  continuea  to  work  at  the 
loom — and  the  double  labour  gave 
apprehensions  for  his  health.  Foster 
firom  the  firnt  practised  composition, 
and  even  at  this  period  expressed  his 
aversion  to  the  conventional  dialect, 
in  which  ''the  religious  people**  are 
fond  of  expressing  every  thought. 
His  favourite  books  were  voyages  and 
traveb.  ''In  practical  theology,  he 
was  very  partial  to  Watson's  '  Heaven 
taken  by  Storm,'  the  work  mentioned 
by  Doddridge,  as  having  been  read  by 
Colonel  Gardiner  on  the  evening  of 
hb  remarkable  conversion." 

Foster,  soon  after  being ''  set  apart," 
went  to  reside  at  Brearly  Hall,  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Faw* 
oett. 

**  Brearly  Hall  was  environed  with' 
hanging  woods,  except  on  the  Moutb, 
where  it  openecl  by  a  gentle  declivity  to 
the  valley.  The  scenery  harmonised 
with  Foster'^  temperament ;  and  lonely 
rambles  in  the  surrounding  woodlands 
formed  almost  hb  only  recreation.  On 
one  occasion  he  persuaded  a  young  com- 
panion to  walk  with  him  by  the  river's 
side  from  evenine  to  dawn,  just,  as  he 
said,  that  they  might  see  how  the  light  in 
its  first  approach  affected  the  surround- 
ing scenery." 

**  *  No  one,*  an  early  friend  remarks, 
<  was  better  qualified  to  write  on  **  de- 
cision of  character.*'  It  was  from  early 
lifti  the  habitual  characterbtic  of  his 
mind.  He  formed  hb  purposes,  and 
then  proceeded  to  execute  them — no- 
thmg  wavering.  He  was  always  ex- 
amining everything  that  came  within 
the  range  of  hb  observation ;  neither 
wind  nor  weather,  night  nor  day,  offer- 
ed any  obstacle;  he  acoomplbhed  hb 
purpose.*" 

To  persons  who  think  of  the  pro- 
k>i»ed  education  of  Tonng  men  for 
orws  in  the  Churcn  of  England, 
and  who  remember  that  much  of 
that  education  seems  to  have  no  di- 
rect reftfenoa  to  thmr  ftiture  ocoa* 
Rations,  it  cannot  but  be  surprising  to 
nd  the  young  student  all  at  once  a 
Sreacher.  Hal!  telb  of  having  to 
eliver  sermons  when  but  eleven  vears 
of  age,  **to  grave  gentlemen,  full  half 
of  whom  wore  wigs."  He  condemned 
the  practicOf  atcaieuUtedto  nurse  va- 
'^  2  is 
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nitgrf  and  he  quotes  the  strong  kh- 
guage  of  fitaxter,  '<nor  should  men 
turn  preachers  as  the  river  Nilus 
breeds  frogs  (saith  Herodotus)«  where 
one  half  mouaeiK  before  the  other  is 
made  and  while  it  is  yet  dtt/^2atfi  mad** 

Foster  fortunately  was  older  when 
the  hot*bed  system  was  implied.  His 
mind  was  one  of  considerable  origi* 
nality.  While  words — as  words^  and 
by  a  kind  of  oharm*.-4iffected  him^  he 
yet  never  rested  in  mere  words.  The 
phraseology  of  his  sect  was  throws 
aside  or  translated  into  ordinary  Ian- 
irnaee.  This  perplexed  and  dissatis- 
fied nis  hearers — ^  I  do  not  know  what 
be  has  been  driving  at  all  this  after- 
noon»  unless  to  set  riddles,"  said  an 
old  man,  the  oracle  of  his  circle^^ 
who  was  sadly  puzzled  by  missing 
the  phrases  that  used  to  set  his  reli- 
gious feelings  in  motion.  ''  He  is 
taking  us  to  the  stars  again/'  said 
another*  Still  the  boy's  sermons  were 
remembered,  and  they  gave  promise 
of  what  he  afterwards  accomplished. 

He  passed  three  years  at  Brearlevi 
and  in  his  twenty-first  year  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Baptist  College,  Bristol. 
Robert  Hall,  the  classical  tutor,  had 
just  removed  to  Cambridge.  His  place 
was  supplied  by  Joseph  Hughes,  the 
fbunder  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  In  the  volumes  before 
ns  are  some  exceedingly  interesting 
letters  from  Foster  to  Hughes. 

In  1792,  Foster  Jeflt  his  college, 
and  engaged  as  a  preacher  at  New- 
ca8tle>on-Tyne.  A  little  room,  not 
oapable  of  holding  a  hundred  persons* 
but  far  too  large  for  the  congpregation 
that  actually  attended,,  had  been,  since 


19d5,  oocupied  by  the  Baptists  as  thsb 
churoh.  Foster,  writing  to  Hon&0» 
the  boy  whose  name  was  associated 
with  his  in  his  father's  prayen^  talli 
us  of  his  auditory*- 
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I  have  involuntarily  caught  a  habit 
of  looking  too  much  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  toe  meeting.  It  is  on  aeeonot 
of  about'  lialf-a*dosen  sensible  Mows 
who  sit  together  there.  I  cannot  ksep 
myself  from  looking  at  them.  Sonu- 
tlmes,  whether  you  will  believe  it  or 
not,  I  say  humorous  things.  Some  of 
these  men  instantly  perceive  it,  and 
smile;  I,  observing,  am  almost  betrayed 
into  a  smile  myself."* 

Foster  remained  at  Newcastle  bat 
three  months,  f  He  lived  the  life  of  a 
recluse.  His  habits  of  study  were  de- 
sultory, and  he  had  no  fixed  plans  of 
fiiture  life.  ''I  feel  conscious,"  be 
says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  '<  of  possess- 
ing great  powers,  hut  not  happily 
combined  nor  fully  brought  forth.  . 
.  .  .  At  the  age  of  twenty^two  I 
fieel  that  I  have  still  to  live ;  I  have 
yet  in  a  great  measure  my  principles  tp 
ioit  my  plans  to  form,  my  means  to 
select,  and  habits  of  exertion  to  ac- 
quire." In  1793,  Foster  moved  to 
Dublin.  He  found  the  Baptist  con- 
gregation small  when  he  commeneed, 
and  when  his  engagement  dosed  it  was 
almost  nothing.  Great  and  good  as 
Foster  was,  we  suspect  he  was  one  of 
those  men  whom  Cecil  describee  as 
having  the  talent  of  preaching  churches 
empty.  He  is  remembered  in  Dublin 
^^  attentive  to  the  children  of  an 
orphan  school  connected  with  the  place 
of  worship  where  he  officiated.  Hs 
went  there  every  day  to  read  to  thtm 


*  "  The  onlv  survivor  of  this  little  group,  J.  L.  Anra,  £sq.  has  a  vivid  reool* 
lection  of  the  breathless  attention  with  which  they  listened  to  Mr.  Foeter's  dis- 
courses. One  sermon  especially,  on  '  This  Is  not  your  rest,'  made  aa  indelible  im- 
pression on  his  mind." 

f  LETTEB  FROM  FOSTSBT  TO  KR.  HOBSFAIX. 

"  ....  I  know  little  of  the  Dilsenters  in  general.  I  waa  one  even- 
ing lately  a  good  deal  amused  at  the  Presbyterian  ar  Scotch  meetiagt  hy 
the  stupidity  of  their  psalms — the  grimace  of  the  clerk — the  perfect  insSgaii^ 
cance  of  the  parson — and  the  silly,  unmeaning  attention  of  a  numerous  aQ4i- 
tory.  ....  But  qjit  meeting,  for  amplitude  and  elegance,  I  believe  yoa 
never  saw  its  equaL  It  is,  to  be  sure,  considerably  larger  than  your  lower  school ; 
bnt  then  so  black,  and  so  dafk  1  It  looks  just  like  a  conjaring-room,  and  accord- 
Sn^fly  the  ceiling  is  all  covered  with  curious  antique  fisnires,  to  aid  the  magic.  That 
thing  which  they  call  the  /la/ptV  is  as  black  as  a  chimney ;  and  indeed  Unare  is  a 
chimney-piece,  and  very  large  old  fire-place  behind  it.  Yet  I  like  this  pulpit  m^tily, 
it  is  so  much  the  reverse  of  that  odious  prieStly  pomp  which  insults  your  eyes  ia  so 
many  places.  I  hate  prieetly  consequence  and  ecclesiastical  formaiitSes.  When  I 
order  a  new  coat,  I  believe  it  will  not  be  black.  In  such  a  plac«  as  this  it  would 
be  unnatural  to  speak  loud/ 
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imtrnctiTt  and  amnfiBg  books.  Of 
hii  eongregatioD^  the  gpreater  part  con- 
lilted  of  poor  people  in  battness*  imi- 
tating the  ihow  of  one  or  two  rich 
iaaiHes  belonging  to  the  leot.  Foatef 's 
lew  friendi  were  for  the  moat  part  per- 
MDi  not  belonffing  to  hia  congrega* 
tbn.  After  hia  &lure  aa  a  preacher 
ia  Dablin»  he  went  to  Yorbahire,  bat 
returned  in  a  few  montha  to  make  an 
tiperiment  aa  a  claaaieal  and  mathe- 
Bitioal  teacher.  The  achool  languiah- 
td»  and  died  in  leaa  than  nine  montha. 

Daring  Foater'a  reaidenee  in  Dublin* 
lie  waxed  fierce  aa  a  politidani  aaaisted 
in  organising  a  aocietj  called  the 
Sena  of  Bratue,  and  narrowlj  eacaped 
**  ohama  and  a  dungeon."  The  danger 
wai  probably  of  aomething  worae. 

We  next  find  him  at  Leeds*  pro- 
jeeting  Sunday  e  venii|g  lecturea— ''  aer-i 
mona  without  texta.  Thia  waa  op* 
poaedaa  <*not  preaching  the  Goapel." 
The  experiment  of  aermona-  without 
texti  waa  followed  by  one  not  much 
aere  aaeeeaafnl— that  of  laying  aaide 
fhecterioal  habit*  and  preaching  in  "  tail 
and  coloured  clothea."  With  the  de- 
rieal  habit*  however*  Foater'had  laid 
aside  aome  doctriuea  too.  **  I  hare 
<iiicarded*"  he  aaya,  *'  the  doctrine  of 
atenud  punbhment*  and  I  can  arow  na 
^nioa  on  the  peculiar  pointa  of  Cal- 
vioiim*  for  I  have  none*  nor  aee  the 
poaaibUity  of  forming  one."  Hewiahed 
**  to  have  a  chapel  of  hia  own*  without 
tvcn  what  ia  called  the  exiatenee  of  a 
chorch.  Gburohes***  laid  he*  "are 
ueksa  and  raiachievoaa  inatitattona* 
and  ibe  aooner  they  are  diaaolved  the 
better.- 

Foster  did  not  allow  aufiiciently  for 
the  social  element  in  religion.  He  waa 
from  the  firat  reaerved*  ahy*  and  dia- 
tniitful.  The  fermentation  of  mind* 
vhieb  ia  produced  by  religioua  meet- 
iegS)  appeared  to  him  not  alone  a  thing 
distinct  from  religion*  but  absolutely 
oppoaed  to  it  $  and  though  he  aaaiated 
oeeaaaeoaily  at  such  aaaemblies*  they 
tte  seldom  mentioned  by  him  except 
ia  terms  of  absolute  loathing.  We  are 
not  aurpriaed  that  he  ahrnnk  from  the 
hnstle  of  management*  and  that  the 
details  in  which  some  good  men  lived 
•temed  to  him  a  thing  to  be  avoided. 
Spiritaal  dissipation  might  appear  to 
huD  almost  as  bad  as  any  other  of  the 
exoaases  that  debilitate  and  ahatter  all 
tAteUeehial  power.  There  can  be  but 
little  doiibt  that  tha  higheet  order  of 
thi^ke^  are  not  those  who  rule  multi« 


tudea;  Coleridge  would  have  been  out  of 
hia  proper  place  in  the  **  witch-elemei)t** 
of  an  aggregate  meeting ;  nor  would 
Robert  Hall  have  been  audible  to  tJte 
thouaanda  aaaembled  at  Mullagbmast. 
As  to  ohurch  membership*  Foster 
thought  that  there  was  more  of  ap- 
pearance than  of  reality  in  the  anion  it 
IS  supposed  to  imply.     Hia  wiah  was 
that  '<  religion  might  be  aet  free  as  a 
grand  apiritual  and  moral  dement*  no 
longer  clogged*  perverted*  and  proati- 
tuted*  by  corporation  forma  and  prin- 
oiplea."     It  is  not  wonderful  that  a 
man  of  Foster's  real  powers  of  mind» 
who*  in  any  other  mental  exercise* 
could  receive  no  assistance  from  otherSf 
should  shrink  from  exposing  his  most 
sacred  fedings  to  the  exammation  of 
the  crowds    who   throng    platforms 
and  public  places.     In  all  things*  and 
kt  all  times*  Foster  was  shy  and  re- 
served.  **  I  like*"  says  he*  in  his  jour- 
nal* *'  all  persons  as  aubjecta  of  apecu- 
lation ;  few*  indeed*  as  objects  of  af- 
fection.    I  cultivate  society  for  some 
definite  purpose  i  dtber*  first*  for  ani- 
mated intereat  or  affection;   or   se- 
oondly*  for  utility — beneficent  influ- 
ence* even  when  I  do  not  fed  senti- 
ftient  or  complacency.     For  a  middle 
state  of  feeling  between  these  two  (the 
acquaintance-feeling)  I  have    no  fk* 
culty."    In  politics*  Foater'a  opinions 
seem  to  have  been  shaped  out  for  him- 
self;   and  indignation*    which  made 
Ebenezer  Elliott  a  poet  in  hia  satires 
against  thearistocracy*  made  Foster  a 
Republican.     The  landowners  in  his 
neighbourhood  were — or  he  regarded 
them  as  being—- selfish  and  grasping. 
^  I  would  rather*"  says  he*  '*  starve 
than  receive  any  thing  at  their  hands." 
Doctor  Fawcett*  hia  old  tutor*  had  a 
horror  of  revolution*  and  there  was  no 
one  of  his  intimates  tvhose  feelings 
were  not  engaged  in  the  wiah  of  pre- 
aerving  the  settled  order  of  thinga.   If 
they  did  not  love  the  Church  for  itaelf* 
yet*  it  waa  by  the  Diaaentera  very  gene- 
rally* and  by  all  Foater'a  firienda*  re- 
garded aa  the  best  security  Protest- 
antism had  agunat  the  tyrannicd  en- 
croachmenta  of  Rome.  Age*  however, 
ffreatly  modified   Foater'a    opinions; 
Royalty*  with  ita  parapherndia*  heatill 
regarded  aa  a  aad  aatire  on  the  human 
race ;  but  he  did  not  heaitate  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  faults  of  a  vicious 
people  are  often  to  be  attributed  to 
other  causes  than  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment under  which  they  live*    **  Wfailf 
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inaD*8  nature  is  corrupt*  it  wilU*'  said 
he,  **  pervert  any  schemes  for  the  im- 
provement of  society  ;  and  revolutions, 
great  discoveries*  augmented  science* 
and  new  forms  of  polity  will  become 
in  effect  what  may  be  denominated  the 
sublime  mechanics  of  depravity.'*  In 
Foster's  early  youth,  dreams  of  inde- 
finite good*  which  excited  so  many  of 
the  stirring  spirits  of  the  time*  and 
which  in  so  many  instances  ended  in 
such  melancholy  dbenchantment  and 
despair*  led  him  to  construct  visionary 
republics*  and  to  look  on  all  actual  so- 
ciety with  feelings  of  alienation. 

In  1797*  Foster  was  invited  to  be- 
come the  minister  of  a  general  Baptist 
church  at  Chichester.  He  remained 
there  for  two  years  and  a-half ;  but 
his  preaching  here*  as  elsewhere*  must 
be  described  as  a  failure — at  least*  it 
was  not  of  that  character  which  could 
keep  a  congregation  together.  Few 
recollections  of  him  survive  in  the 
neighbourhood.  A^alk  near  the  town 
is  still  called  by  his  name.  His  chief 
place  of  meditation  was  the  chapel; 
and  '*  the  well-worn  bricks  of  the  aisles 
still  exhibit  the  vestiges  of  his  solitary 
pacing^  to  and  fro  by  moonlight." 

It  was  not  for  want  of  continued 
exertions  to  improve  himself  both  in 
the  composition  and  the  delivery  of  his 
sermons*  that  Foster  failed  in  the  pul- 
pit. He  had*  while  in  Dublin  and  at 
Newcastle*  in  general  preached  extem- 
pore; he  now  most  frequently  wrote 
out  the  outline*  at  least*  of  his  dis- 
courses* and  committed  them  to  me- 
mory. He  read  aloud  in  the  family 
with  whom  he  resided*  and  yet  he  felt 
all  was  in  vain.  ''  Reading  aloud*"  he 
says*  in  a  letter  to  his  parents*  "  is  a 
perfect  purgatory.  My  tongue  rubs 
against  my  teeth*  like  Balaam's  ass 
against  the  wall*  and  will  not*  cannot 
perform  the  movement  which  its  mas- 
ter requires."  His  sermons  were  more 
evangelical*  he  says*  than  of  old ;  but 
they  produced  no  effect.  Of  the  con- 
gregation some  ceased  to  visit  the 
church ;  some  were  removed  by  death* 
and  their  places  not  supplied.  One 
old  lady  he  describes  as  rich,  and  "  one 
of  the  principal  people  here.  She 
bad*"  says  Foster*  *'  considerable  sense* 
and  was  a  violent  democrat."  She  was 
a  bigot  and  a  miser.  Foster  made  it  a 
point  to  tell  people  their  faults*  and 
wasted  some  of  his  gunpowder  on  the 
old  lady.  It  did  not  do.  To  another 
of  his  congregation*  **  a  fine  young 


woman*  I  lectured  with  all  my  might 
on  the  value  of  wisdom*  and  the  folly 
of  dress*  amusements*  and  trivial  so- 
ciety.'* She  laughed  at  our  poor  Ca- 
tabaptist*  and  went  the  way  of  tiie 
world.  It  was  the  eventful  year  of 
1798  ;  a  French  invasion  was  threat- 
ened ;  Foster  thought  England  griev- 
ously  in  the  wrong,  and  began  se* 
riously  considering  what  would  be  his 
duty  in  the  event  of  a  French  arm7 
landing.  Whether  he  adverted  to  suoh 
subjects  in  his  pulpit  discourses  or 
not*  we  do  not  know  $  but  they  were 
the  subjects  of  his  fierce  preachmeots 
in  conversation  and  correspondence. 
**  What  is  the  opinion  about  national 
matters  among  you  now? — does  any 
one  persist  to  dissuade  you  from  think- 
ing of  them*  and  talk  of  leaving  them 
to  the  managemopt  of  those  who  are 
appointed  to  manage  them*  &c.  ?"  Id 
another  letter :  *'  the  enormous  guilt 
of  such  a  war  without*  and  of  such 
oppression  and  corruption  within*  is 
cniefiy  chargeable  on  the  thonghtlefls 
indifference  of  the  people  at  large." 
He  then  adverts  to  the  threatened  in- 
vasion ;  *  and  adds — **  It  seems  to  oie 
the  duty  of  each  young  man  especially* 
seriously  to  think*  and  make  up  hu 
mind  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do  in  the 
approach  and  the  reality  of  such 
an  event."  His  parents  had  some 
cause  for  alarm.  Had  the  French 
landed*  Foster  would*  probably*  in  the 
fulness  of  time*  have  been  hanged 
with  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 
Meanwhile  he  continued  to  preach  io 
a  dress*  not  certiunly  militarv*  and  as 
certainly  not  clerical.  "  I  have  a 
coat*"  says  he*  '*  sufficiently  grave— a 
dark  brownish  gray*  with  a  black  velret 
collar."  This  was*  after  all*  quiet 
enough.  We  have  seen  John  Walker 
preach  in  a  blue  coat*  and  have  beheld 
another  reverend  doctor  in  a  fashien- 
able  frock*  which*  we  believe,  waaeaJled 
Adelaide  brown.  Still  give  as  blade 
for  the  pulpit ;  and  black  seems  to  hare 
been  the  colour  thought  best  by  the 
religionists  of  Chichester.  Between 
Foster's  merits  and  his  foUlM  it  would 
have  been  a  strange  thing  had  he  sue* 
ceeded  in  fillmg  hia  chapel.  He  thought 
himself,  an  animated  preacher ;  hut 
he  made  this  out  to  himself  rather 
by  inference  than  from  anything  in 
the  way  of  evidence.  **  I  know*"  said 
he  to  himself*  **  my  devotion  is  aincere-* 
now  sincere  devotion  is  alwaja  attend- 
ed with  animatioQ— just  the  proper 
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degree,  too — for  if  the  animation  be 
greater  than  the  devotional  filing, 
then  it  becomes  hypocrisj."  Ah  !  dear 
Poster,  we  always  thought  your  Rhe- 
toric better  than  your  Logic— without, 
however,  being  impressed  with  any 
undue  measure  of  admiration  for 
either*  Foster  divided  the ''serious'* 
people  of  Chichester  into  two  classes 
«— one  fond  of  forms  and  ceremonies, 
worshippers  of  gowns,  and  bands, 
and  black  coats  above  all  things,  in 
the  pulpit  especially ;  and  the  other, 
a  people  zealous  of  a  peculiar  phrase- 
ology. To  express  to  these  people 
views  accordant  with  their  own  in 
other  than  the  accustomed  dialect,  was 
a  suspicious  incident ;  and  Foster  con- 
trived to  offend  all  that  called  itself  the 
religiotis  world  of  Chichester.  Think  of 
his  black  velvet  collar  worn  on  all  solemn 
occasions  with  no  miconscious  pride. 
And  then  his  language— at  this  period, 
in  all  his  more  solemn  exercises,  a 
Johnsonian  assemblage  of  swelling 
words*  It  is  not  surprising,  when 
he  sought  to  familiarize  the  poor 
people  of  his  congregation  with  the 
higher  thoughts  that  occupied  him, 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  enter  these 
chambers  of  very  cloudy  imagery,  and 
that  they  thought,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  he  was  offering  sacrifice  with  strange 
fire.  We  cannot  agree  with  Foster, 
who  seems  to  think  that  religious 
thought  can  be  always  translated  into 
the  language  of  the  schools  of  philoso- 
phj.  While  there  is  danger,  no  doubt, 
of  the  kind  Foster  wished  to  guard 
against,  there  is  also.danger  of  a  differ 
rent  kind,  and  not  less  fatal,  in  the 
avoidance  of  expressions  appropaiated 
to  a  particular  subject.  The  habitual 
avoioance  of  Scriptural  language,  which 
was  once  common  in  the  Church  of 
England,  was,  we  have  no  doubt,  at- 
tended with  the  effect  of  the  clergy 
gradually  ceasing  to  teach  the  truths 
which  that  language  is  most  fitted  to 
convey,  and  the  readers  of  Foster's 
works  may  remember  that  he  himself, 
on  no  other  evidence  than  such  omis- 
sion in  their  works,  almost  denies  the 
Christianity  of  Addison  and  Johnson. 
The  letters  to  Hughes  give  us  a 
more  distinct  account  of  his  doctrines, 
than  those  to  his  parents.  They  were 
such  as  distinguished  him  from  the 
GflMfYii  Baptists  with  whom  he  was 
connected,  and  approached  those  of 
the  Calvinistic  or  Particular  Bap- 
tists : — 


"While  I  cannot  but  contemn,** he 
says,  "  the  circle  and  the  spell  of  any 
denomination  as  a  party  of  systematics, 
professing  a  monopoly  of  truth,  I  hold,  I 
believe  accurately,  the  leading  points  of 
the  Calvinistic  faith — as  the  corruption 
of  human  nature — the  necessity  of  a  di- 
vine power  to  change  it — ^irresistible 
Srace — the  influence  of  the  Spurit,  the 
octrine  of  the  atonement,  in  its  most 
extensive  and  emphatic  sense — ^final  per- 
severance,** &c. 

In  a  letter  to  his  parents,  the  follow- 
ing passage  occurs  :«— 

"I  often  contemplate,  and  with  the 
due  amazement,  the  characters  of 
Moses,  and  Elijah,  and  St.  Paul,  and 
St.  John,  and  the  rest  who  have  formed 
the  first  and  noblest  rank  of  mankind. 
I  have  wondered  whether  there  is  in 
the  natare  of  things  an  impossibility  of 
ever  approaching  them,  ^nt  I  have 
concluaed  with  warmth  that  all  things 
should  be  attempted,  should  be  suffered, 
should  be  sacrtflced,  in  the  divine  emu- 
lation of  imitating  them.  I  am  happy 
to  believe  that  great  and  unknown  as- 
sistance is  imparted  by  heaven  to  the 
zealots  of  such  a  cause." 

At  Chichester,  Foster  lived  in  the 
house  of  people  to  whom  he  seems  to 
have  been  greatly  attached ;  and  hts 
letters  to  Mrs.  Mant,  in  whose  house 
he  resided,  are  among  the  most  valu- 
able parts  of  his  correspondence.  Still 
there  was  in  his  mind  a  prevailing 
sense  of  loneliness.  He  had  no  per- 
sons near  him  of  any  intellectual  pur- 
suits, and  though  Foster  loved  the 
poor, and  was  not  merely  their  ''bene- 
factor" as  far  as  came  within  his  power, 
but  their  **  brother  man  *'  in  all  he  said 
and  did  ;  yet  he  yearned  for  more  suit- 
able companionship.  To  his  parents 
he  often  regrets  that  he  has  not,  in 
his  immediate  vicinity,  such  a  friend 
as  Hughes;  and  the  importance  of 
home,  in  its  only  true  sense,  was  be- 
coming each  day  more  a  subject  of 
thought— 

**  Nature  for  a  moment  woke  the  thought* 
And  mnrmnred  th»ft|  from  «11  domeetic  Joys 
Ettruged,  he  wandered  o'er  the  world 
A  lonely  being,  fkr  from  ell  he  lorod. 
Son  of  Hodeirah  I  not  among  thy  erlmee 
That  murmur  ihall  be  wrlttea." 

*'  I  frequently,"  he  says,  "  form  con- 
jectures about  my  friends  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood in  vain.  There  are,  indeed, 
no  more  young  marriages  left  to  be 
iroi^ined — I  alone  am  escaped." 

There  are  letters  of  this  date  from 
Foster  to  unknown  young  ladies,  whom 
he  seems  to  liave  courted  at  a  timid 
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distance,  with  pen  and  ink  at  hand. 
BUick. Cupids  smiled  on  his  bronze 
ink-stand.  Love-letters,  however*  he 
thought  would  be  something  the  better, 
if  they  had  any  meaning,  and  even  love 
Itself  ho  thought  an  insipid  thing,  and 
not  very  durahle,  if  it  but  expressed  the 
relation  of  lovers  to  eaoh  other.  /  lone 
wnf  hve,  and  my  hoe  loves  me,  might  do 
yery  well  as  the  burthen  of  an  amorous 
ditty  for  the  birds  of  the  air.  Human 
b^gs  oould  not  live  long  in  this  state 
of  feeling.  Lovers,  says  he,  were  to  be 
rsf^arded  asy  in  their  attachments,  pur- 
suing some  oommon  object  of  interest. 
They  are  attracted  towards  each  other 
by  the  real  or  supposed  regard  of  each 
tp  some  thhrd  object.*  There  u  some 
truth  in  this ;  yet  volumes  of  love-let- 
ters have  hsen  written,  and,  what  is 
stranger,  have  been  read,  like  those  of 
the  pious  Mr.  Newton  to  his  wife,. 
which  seem  to  be  written  without  either 
of  the  parties  thinking  at  all — "  It  is 
all  mere  land  you — you  and  L"  Fos- 
ter was  for  a  moral  love-letter.  Lis- 
ten to  him.  Young  ladies,  put  no 
trust  in  that  dark  grey  dress  of  his, 
with  its  black  velvet  collar — the  best 
cut  coat  in  Chichester.  But  read  the 
man's  letters— 

**  It  is,"  my  dear  young  lady,  *'  it  is  a 
most  amazing  thing  that  young  people 
never  consider  they  shall  grow  old.  I 
would,  to  yoang  women  especially,  re- 
new the  monition  of  this  anticipation 
every  hour  of  every  day.  I  wish  we 
oenld  make  all  the  eryers,  watchssed, 
ballad-singers,  and  even  parrots,  repeat 
to  them  oonttnaally,  *  You  will  be  an 
old  woman^^you  wul-«and  you." 

In  tUs  tone  an|d  temper  some  two  or 
three  Carolines  and  Sarahs  were  ad- 
dressed. Authorship  was  now  our 
author's  dream,  and  his  love-letters 
were  contrived  a  double  debt  to  psj. 
They  were  written  with  the  purpose 
of  beiiur  printed  as  essays,  if  he  felt 
thai  he  nad  succeeded.  JDistinct  sub- 
jects were,  therefore,  present  to  his 
mind,  and  the  imagined  presence  of  an 
attentive  hearer  supplied  to  him  the 
place  of  a  public.  He  appears  to  have 
bad  a  fortunate  escape  from  some  of 
the  young  ladies,  who,  on  a  nearer  ex- 
amination, were  found  to  be  not  only 


mortal,  but  (we  use  Foster's  word) 
**  worthless." 

In  1799,  Foster  left  Chiehester  for 
Battersea,  where  he  Hved  for  some 
time,  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  his  friend 
Hughes.     In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Mant,  he 
gives  an  account  of  himself  and  his  oo- 
cupations.    "  i  have  preached,"  says 
he,   **  several  of  the  Sabbaths,  and 
made  a  journey  of,  perhaps,  fbrty  imles 
in  the  country,  to  preadb  to  heatheiu, 
at  one  place  in  a  sort  of  coal-hole ;  and 
to  plain  good  saints  at  another,  in  a 
sort  of  little  shop.     I  stood  behind  the 
eounter,  and  some  of  the  candles  hang- 
ing above  touched  my  wig."     This 
was  not  a  casual  adventure.    There 
was  what  iras  called  a  Missiont  snd 
preachers  were  employed  to  establish 
religious  posts   **  in  obscure  plaees, 
where  the  Gospel  scarcely  ever  went 
before."    A  relipous  society  had  im- 
ported twenty  black  boys  from  Africa^ 
for  the  benefit  of  Bnropean  education, 
and  they  were  entrusted  to   Foster^ 
care.    He  seems  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  tutor  or  schoolmaster  to  them; 
most  of  them  had  already  learned  to 
speak  English.     Foster  boarded  with 
the  black  female,  to  whom  the  mansffe- 
ment  of  the  domestic  aflkirs  of  uus 
Negro  college  were  entrusted.     The 
black  lady  had  a  daughter  of  twenty, 
and  our  readers  may  begin  to  fear  fbr 
the  white  preacher's  heart. 

But  his  imagination  we  have  before 
said,  was  affected  rather  througfa  the 
ear  than  eye.  Ardent  and  tntelleetoal 
as  he  was,  and  with  a  glowing  spirit 
that  gave  its  own  colouring  to  evcrr 
thine  he  beheld,  the  dark  lady  smiled 
in  ykin.  The  magic  of  a  name  was 
the  destined  charm  to  which  he  was  st 
last  to  yield ;  and  Miss  Maria  Snooke 
— ^yes,  Snooke — a  good  name  at  Cam- 
berwell — soon  established  sole  doni- 
nion  over  the  heart  of  the  sober  monl- 
ist.  It  was  in  vain  that  bis  Gonstaoej 
was  tried  by  change  of  scene  and  place 
— *' still  the  same  sound  was  in  his 
ears,'*  and  echo  wherever  be  went  re- 
peatedj  or  seemed  to  repeat,  that  one 
sweet  word-^Snooket — Maria  Snoob ! 
— Mary  Snooke  1  He  writes  to  Mrs. 
Mant*-.'*  I  shall  remove  almost  imme* 
diately  into  a  quiet,  retired  house  in  the 
neighbourhood!  inliabited  by  a  respect- 


*  See  also  his  Journal,  section  517 : — *'  How  Is  it  possible  that  the  ooaverMtiOD 
of  that  pair  can  be  interesting.  Surely  the  great  prmoiple  of  eentiaued  iatarsitiB 
such  a  connexion  cannot  be  to  talk  always  into  the  same  style  of  simple  direct  per- 
sonality, but  tO'intredooe  personality  in  the  subject — ^to  talk  of  topics  so  aa  to 
involve  each  other's  feelings  without  perpetually  talking  at  each  other.** 
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able  And  iffreeable  widow,  who  ha9  se- 
Teral  dangnters.  There  J  mean  to  devote 
mTself  to  retirement  and  reflection.*' 
Ah !  John  Foster ! — retirement  and  re- 
flection in  a  house  with  a  widow  and 
her  daughters.  Is  "Maria  one  of  them  ? 
or  are  they  fair  tempters  to  try  thy 
Qonstaney?  If  so,  their  arts,  poor 
thiaga— their  pardonable  arts — for  thy 
haart  ie  well  worth  winning — are  aU 
in  TBiii*     In  his  heart  he  bore  a  talis- 


•*  Oaalm^t  hoMtt  twlas  bafbN  hit  itghtt 
Wm  own  Anbian  mAld." 

We  have  said  that  Foster  cultivated 
hia  powers  of  conversation.     One  night 
at  an  inn  at  Salisbury,  he  is  recorded 
as  having  never  ceased  talking  from 
five  in  the  evening,  till  two  o'clock  of 
the  following  morning:  politics, morals, 
literature,  every  thing,  m  -short.    Yun 
attempts  were  made,  by  strangers  and 
townsmen,  to  arrest  the  superb  stream 
of  monologue :   on  it  rolled  till  the 
coach  by  which  he  was  to  travel,  car- 
ried away  the  mighty  speaker,  still  ut»- 
tering  words,  words,  words.   In  telling 
the  story,  Foster  is  naturally  reminded 
of  Coleridge,  whom  he  was,  it  would 
seem,  emmous  of  rivalling  in  hb  great 
attribute.     "  Coleridge,"  he  says,  "  i^ 
I  am  told,  coming  from  the  north,  to 
reside  near  London." 

In  1800,  Foster  removed  to  Down- 
endj  a  village  five  miles  from  Bristol, 
where  he  preached  regularly  at  a  small 
chapel,  erected  by  Dr.  Caleb  Evans. 
Here  he  continued  to  reside  for  about 
four  years. 

In  1801,  Foster  visiCed  his  Yorkshire 
friends  for  the  last  time.    It  surprises 
us  rather,  that  no  feelings  seem  to  have 
been  gratified  by  this  visit.  His  parents 
were  sinking  rapidly  in  health ;    he 
speid^softhe  place  and  visit  with  ab- 
solute antipathy.     His  earl^  life  had 
been  unhappy,  and  to  recall  it  was  not 
a  pleasant  thing.     On  his  return  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  preacher  of 
the  name  of  Rowland.     His  fame  may 
be  great  in  the  Baptist  churches,  but 
we  know  nothing  of  him.     Foster's  re- 
cord of  him  implies  more  than  it  ex- 
presses— *'  He  seems  a  respectable,  a 
very  respectable  preacher,  and  is,  for 
an  orthodox  man,  of  unparalleled  can- 
dour." 

••  I  was,"  says  Foster,  "  two  or  three 
times  in  Haul's  company,  and  heard  him 
preach  once.  Evervthing  about  him,  all 
he  does  or  says,  ts  instinct  tcith  power. 
Even  a  common  sentence,  when  he  utters 


one,  seems  to  tell  how  nuob  more  be  can- 
do.  His  intellect  is  peculiarly  potential, 
and  his  imagination  robes,  wiUiout  ob« 
scuring,  the  colossal  form  of  his  mind." 

About  this  period  he  met  Cole- 
ridge-^^*  that  prinee  of  magicians,"  as 
he  calls  him :— « 

*'  His  mind,'*  says  Fester,  <*  is  olearly 
more  original  and  ilttmltabU  thanHall^. 
Coleridge  is,  indeed,  sometimes  less  per- 
spicuous and  impressive  by  the  distance, 
at  which  his  mental  operations  are  oar^* 
ried  on ;  Hall  works  his  eng^ery  clo$e 
^y  you,  so  as  to  endanger  your  being 
caught  and  torn  by  some  of  the  wheels. 
Just  as  one  has  sometimes  felt  when  en- 
vironed b^  the  noise  and  movements  of 
a  great  mill." 

In  February,  1804,  Foster  removed 
to  Frome.   ''  And  what  kind  of  a  place 
IS  this  Frome  ?"     Let  Foster  answer. 
"  My  good  friend,  Frome  is  a  large  and 
surprisingly  ugly  town  inSomers&tshire, 
where  the  greatest  number  of  the  peo- 
ple are  employed  about  making  woollen 
clbth."    There  seems  to  be  no  very 
good  security  to  the  Dissenters  foi 
perpetuating  in  their  churches  any  sys- 
tem of  doctrines.     Job  David  was  the 
?reacher  whom  Foster  succeeded ;  and 
ob  for  a  lone  time  tried  their  patience. 
They  first  whispered,  the  man  is  a  So- 
cinian  ;  it  was  but  suspected  by  them; 
still  suspicion  is  a  bad  thing.      The 
congregation  fell  away,  and  Job  wa« 
angry.  *'  Well,  then,  I  am  a  Socinian,** 
said  Job  David,  and  straightway  de- 
parted, probably  to  preach  elsewhere. 
The  number  of  the  congregation  in- 
creased when  Foster  began  to  preachy 
but  was  still  miserably  small.     His  in- 
come was  something  better  here  than 
it    had   been   at    any   former   time. 
The  dream  of  marriage  did  not  seem 
absolutely  impossible  to  be  realized ; 
and  Foster  commenced  writing   the 
essays,  by  which  he  was  best  known» 
in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  lady  who 
became  afterwards  his  wife. 

The  "  Essays"  were  published  in 
1805:  they  were  at  once  succesafoL 
They  deserved  their  suooess,  and  ara 
still  a  popular  book.  The  exertions  of 
Foster's  friend,  Hughes,  did  much  to 
bring  the  book  into  early  notice.  He  at 
once  circulated  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
edition.  He  sent  copies  to  Wilberforce^ 
Lord  Teignmouth,  and  some  others 
who  stood  on  the  border  between  li^ 
terature  and  religion.  The  book  was 
allowed  to  pass  Qie  interdicted  terri- 
tory without  any  very  long  quarantine. 
Home  Tooke  was  also  thought  likely 
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to  be  a  useful  auxiliary^  aod  Hughes 
sent  him  the  volumes  (there  were  two). 
*f  Let  him  simplify/'  said  the  gramma- 
tical purist;  '*  let  htm  simplify.  There 
is  a  basis  of  good  sense.     If  he  is  a 
jouDg  writer^  he  will  do.'*     We  have 
no  means  of  now  knowing  how  the  pe- 
riodical critics  dealt  with  the  work, 
with  the  exception  of  Robert   Hall, 
who  wrote  a  brilliant  paper  in  the 
JSeJecHc  Review,  introducing  it  to  the 
public.     Its  immediate  success— for  it 
came  to  a  second  edition  within  a  few 
months  of  its  publication — was  proba- 
bly due  to  the  exertions  of  Hughes  and 
other  friends.     With  very  strong  evi- 
dence of  originality  of  thinking,  the 
style  was  cumbrous  and  unwieldy,  and 
was  only  reduced  to  its  present  clear- 
ness by  successive  alterations.*     The 
ninth  edition  is  that  which  first  repre- 
sents the  book  as  left  by  the  author 
with  his  final  corrections.     One  of  the 
important  objects  that  will  be  effected 
by  the  present  publication  of  Foster's 
correspondence,  is  the  illustration  of 
his  entire  sincerity,  which  a  compari- 
son of  that  work  and  his  letters  im- 
presses.    Each  is  often  a  commentary 
on  the  other ;  and  to  exhibit  this  may 
probably  give  a  revived  interest  to  the 
Essays  in  some  future  edition.     In  the 
Essay  ''  On  a  Man*s  writing  Memoirs 
of  Himself,"  we,  for  instance,  find  the 
following  passage,  which  has  remained 
in  our  own  recollection  from  the  period 
at  which  we  first  read  the  Essays — a 
longer  portion  of  our  day  on  earth  has 
passed  since  than  we  willingly  recol- 
lect :— 

"  In  some  occasional  states  of  the 
mind  we  can  look  back  much  more  clear- 
ly than  at  other  times.  A  circumstance 
of  my  early  youth  came  suddenly  to  my 


mind  with  a  clearness  of  represeiitelioii 
which  I  was  not  able  to  retain  for  the 
length  of  an  hour,  and  which  I  could  not  by 
the  strongest  effort  at  this  instant  renew. 
I  seemed  almost  to  see  the  walls  and  win- 
dows of  a  particular  room,  with  four  or 
five  persons  in  it  who  were  so  perfectly 
restored  to  my  imagination  that  I  could 
recognize  not  only  the  features,  bat 
even  the  momentary  expression  of  tlieir 
countenances  and  the  tones  of  their 
voices." — ^fsMjfs,  pages  10  and  11. 

In  a  letter  to  his  parents  firom  Chi- 
chester (1797),  we  nnd  the  following 
passage: — 

*  Honoured  Parents — I  have  just 
been  admiring  the  marvellous  construc- 
tion of  the  mmd,  in  the  circumstance  of 
its  enabling  me,  as  I  sit  by  my  candle 
here,  in  a  chamber  at  Chichester,  to  view 
almost  as  distinctly  as  if  before  my  eyes 
your  house,  the  bam,  the  adjacent 
fields,  neighbouring  houses,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  other  objects.  I  can  go  through 
each  part  of  the  house,  and  see  the  ex- 
act form  of  the  looms,  tables,  maps, 
cakes  of  bread,  and  so  on,  down  to  mj 
mother's  thimble." 

We  hove  said  that  the  style  of  the 
Essays  is  cumbrous :  this  sometimes 
arises  from  its  being  loaded  too  heavily 
with  thought— more  frequently  from 
the  thoughts  not  having  been  perfe<^y 
digested;  but  we  must  also  say,  ve 
think  that  Foster,  like  other  irregii. 
larly-educated  men,  had  an  early  taste 
for  dictionary  words,  and  that  he  did 
himself  great  injustice,  when  writings 
for  the  public,  in  not  allowing  his 
thoughts  to  shape  themselves  into  sndi 
natural  expression  as  they  almost  a]« 
ways  assume  when  he  is  writing  to  his 
familiar  friends.  Now  and  then,  in  tbe 
Essays — not,  however,  oflten — ^passages 
of  exquisite  beauty  of  language  occar« 


*  In  correcting  the  Essays  for  publication,  Foster  laboured  to  a  degree  that  will 
surprise  most  of  our  rapid  writers.  *<  There  was  not  a  paragraph,"  he  says,  '*  and 
scarcely  a  sentence  that  did  not  require  mending."  Hughes  read  the  manuscript 
and  suggested  a  hundred  alterations.  Foster  listened,  and  balanced  word  after 
word,  and  rejected,  and  restored  what  he  had  rejected.  More  of  this  correspond 
ence  is  preserved  than  is  worth  the  place  it  occupies  in  these  volumes.  One  sen- 
tence is  so  just  that  we  think  it  important  to  transcribe  it  for  the  benefit  of  self- 
sufficient  critics.  Foster  says — "I  would  make  one  remark  once  for  ail,  via.: 
.that  when  a  man  has  written  so  much  as  to  have  formed  his  style,  it  will  have  a 
certain  homogeneity,  from  which  it  will  result  that  the  substitution  of  different  forms 
of  expression  will  not  always  be  an  improvement,  even  where  they  are  better  of 
themselves,  since  they  may  not  be  of  a  piece." 

'*  How  little  a  reader  can  do  justice  to  the  labours  of  an  author,  unless  himsdf 
also  were  an  author !  How  often  I  have  spent  the  whole  day  in  adjusting  two  or 
three  sentences,  amidst  a  perplexity  about  niceties  which  would  be  far  too  impal- 
pable to  be  even  comprehended,  if  one  were  to  state  them,  by^  the  greater  number 
of  readers.  Neither  is  the  reader  aware  how  often,  after  this  has  been  done,  the 
sentences  or  paragraphs  so  adjusted  were,  after  several  hours'  deliberation,  next 
day  aU  blotted  out.'' 
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wli«re  the  simplicity  of  the  expretsion* 
and  its  perfect  truthfulness,  are  its  great 
charm.  How  beautiful  are  the  closing 
seinteQce  of  the  passage  that  follows — 


«« 


I  hare  just  been  observing  several 
children  of  eight  or  ten  years  old,  in  all 
the  active  vivacity  which  enjoys  the  pie- 
nitade  of  the  moment  *  withouAoolcing 
before  or  after,'  and  while  observing,! 
attempted,  but  without  success,  to  re- 
member what  I  was  at  that  age.  1  can, 
indeed,  remember  the  principal  events 
of  the  period,  and  the  actions  and  pro- 
jects to  which  my  feelings  impelled  me ; 
but  the  feelings  themselves  in  their  own 
pure  juvenility  cannot  be  revived  so  as 
to  be  described  and  placed  in  comparison 
with  those  of  maturity.  What  is  be- 
come bf  all  those  vernal  fancies  which 
had  so  much  power  to  toudh  the  heart  ? 
What  a  number  of  sentiments  have  lived 
and  revelled  in  the  soul  that  are  now 
irrevocably  gone  I  They  died  like  the 
singing  birds  of  that  time  which  now 
sing  no  more." — Essays,  page  9. 

He  continues  with  almost  equal  heaa- 
ty  and  impressiveness— 

<*  The  life  that  we  then  had,  now  seems 
almost  as  if  it  could  not  have  been  our 
own.  When  we  go  back  to  it  in  thought, 
and  endeavour  to  recall  the  interests 
which  animated  it,  they  will  not  come. 
We  are  like  a  man  returning,  after  the 
absence  of  many  years,  to  re- visit  the 
embowered  cottage  where  he  passed  the 
morning  of  his  life,  and  findmg  only  a 
relic  ofitsruinsi" 

Of  the  «<  Essays/'  that  on  <'  Decision 
of  Character'*  is  probably  the  most 
popular.  The  most  original  is  that  on 
"  Some  of  the  Causes  of  the  Aversion 
of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Reli* 

gion."  No  man  but  Foster  could 
ave  produced  it.  With  considerable 
subtlety^  he  investigates  the  question  of 
language ;  and,  we  think,  makes  it 
plain,  that,  to  the  strange  peculiarities 
of  expression  by  which  preachers  seek 
to  establish  a  sort  of  cypher  between 
themselves  and  their  audience — unintel- 
ligible to  those  not  familiar  with  the 
dialect — ^is  in  great  measure  to  be 
ascribed  the  withdrawal  from  conven- 
ticles of  persons  whose  language  is 
formed  in  a  different  school.  Not 
only  does  this  style  repel  them  from  the 
assemblies  where  it  is  used,  but  it  leads 
them  to  associate  (in  mind)  its  use 


with  ideas  of  vulgarity  and  presumptu- 
ous igp[iorance.     We  marvel  that  Fos- 
ter, who  felt  so  strongly  and  so  justly 
the  bigotry   of  the    sectarian   spirit, 
which    never    recognizes    the    same 
truths  in  any   but  the  language  in 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  be 
presented,  himself  wars  with  Addison 
and  Young.     Indeed,  we  think  his  at- 
tack on  them  inconsistent  with  itself, 
and,  on  any  of  the  grounds  on  which 
he  would  sustain  it,  untenable.     They 
have  written  tragedies,  and  placetd  Hea- 
thens in  circumstances  in  which  they 
express  sentiments  ^Mmproper,"  says 
Foster,  *'  to  engage  a  Christian's  full 
sympathy,  and  therefore  improper  for 
a  poet  admitting  (Jliristianity,  to  have 
written  in  order  to  engage  that  sym- 
pathv."    Surely  there  was  no  one  of 
the  hearers  or  readers  of  Addison's 
Cato,  who  was  not  as  likely  as  Foster 
to  remember  the  fact  of  Cato's  pagan- 
ism  ;  and  how  they  could  be  mischie- 
vously affected  by  the  lines  which  Fos- 
ter quotes  for  reprobation,  is  not  very 
easily  conceivable.     With  respect  to 
the  classics  themselves,  there  is  a  tone 
of  great  exaggeration  in  all  that  Foster 
says  of  the  injury  they  are  calculated  to 
do.*    From  Homer  and  Virgil  school- 
boys learn  Greek  and  Latin,  and  little 
else.      Much  of  the  sentiment  is,  no 
doubt,  irreconcileable  with  Christian 
feeling,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  such  distinct  sympathies  are  ex- 
cited by  it  as  Foster  supposes.     The 
elevation  of  mind  exhibited  by  Homer's 
men  is  less  likely  to  be  mischievous,  at 
the  age  at  which  it  is  read,  than  the 
covetousness  ''which  is  idolatry,"  of 
the  utilitarian  books  which  would  pro- 
bably supply  its   place.     Do  school- 
boys believe    Homer's    fables   about 
'  men  and  gods  more  than  ^sop's?  ISk^ 
passion  for  war,  it  is  assumed,  is  creat- 
ed and  nurtured  by  Homer's  poetry. 
The  story  of  Alexander  is  for  ever  told, 
who  wished  for  the  harp  to  which 
Achilles  sang  the  deeds   of  heroes* 
Montgomery  tells  us 

**  Achillea  qiiendi*d  not  all  hii  wr»th  on  Oneee, 
Thro*  Homer's  long  iti  miseries  never  cease, 
Like  Phoebus*  shafts  the  bright  contagion  bring* 
Kagoes  on  the  people  tor  the  ftuds  of  kingi.*' 

Foster  thinks  that  the  iEneid  is  not 
likely  to  make  men  idolaters  of  the  god 


***  After  considering  the  effect  that  has  been  produced  by  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  I 
was  compelled  to  regard  it  with  the  same  sentiment  as  I  should  a  knife  of  beautiful 
workmanship,  which  had  been  the  instrument  used  in  murdering  an  innocent  family. 
Recollect  as  one  instance  of  its  influence  on  Alexander,  and  through  him,  over  the 
world."— Z(/e  and  CorrespondencCf  vol.  L  page  172. 
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of  war^ailyhiti  w«  9uppase»»tVirgii'4 
baUlei  not  bting  described  with  pr^ 
per  ipirit ;  but  an  opening*  auaceptible 
nindj  he  mji*  would  be  in  danger  of  a 
depraTatioa  of  its  ideas  concerning  the 
other  world  from  the  ptctoreeque  sca- 
tter j  with  which  the  poet  clothes  the  re- 
gions of  the  dead«  and — listen  to  tbis^ye 
founders  of  eolleges-^Dido's  example 
might  lead  to  suicide.  Surely,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  answer  this.  If  there 
is  danger  in  the  poetry  of  the  anoientSf 
this  is  not  the  dai^per  that  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended. The  Injury  can  neyer  be 
that  of  a  desire  to  imitate  the  very  acts 
represented.  We  can  imagine  the 
mind  bemg  imbued  by  the  study  of  the 
ancient  poets  with  sentiments  altogei* 
ther  alien  to  Christianity^  if  the  leesons 
of  Christianity  are  not  taught ;  and  we 
know  no  way  in  which  Uiey  ean  be 
taught*  except  by  the  Christian  scrip- 
tures. But*  does  Foster  suppose  that 
-ambition*  and  violence*  and  the  passions 
that  lead  to  war*  or  to  suiddei  would 
not  exist  but  for  the  song  of  the  epic 
poet?  does  he  suppose— can  any  man 
suppose  that  their  real  strength  is  ii^ 
creased  by  the  fact  that  they  are  r«* 
ettrdedf  even  supposing*  in  aid  of  his 
argument*  that  the  record  is  by  any 
one  imag^ed  to  be  true  hiatoi^*  fo^ 
something  like  this  is  the  way  in  which 
Montgomery  puts  it  ? 

*  Oh  thftt  for  evet  from  the  roUi  of  hmt 

"BfA  perldisd  erery  eonqiieror*!  ntnie  I 

TlMn  had  mmMwl  been  tpvn^  im  eitNr  tfaM« 

Thtix  grMteet  lufferlagi  and  tiieir  greateit  crimei. 

The  hero  ioonrget  not  hie  age  alonei 

Hia  eoiaa  to  hUe  poatcrlty  it  kaovn. 

Ha  alaja  hia  ihoimada  vith  hia  living  breath, 

Bla  tena  of  khoniaada  by  hia  fame  in  death.** 

In  our  opinion*  had  the  oblivion  of  the 
hero  been  secured  by  the  worthlessness 
of  the  verses  iu  which  his  exploits  were 
recorded*  the  world  would  have  want- 
ed its  Homers*  but  would  have  re- 
mained pretty  secure  of  its  Alexanders* 
or  rather  of  fiercer  conquerors  cast  in  a 
sterner  mould*  and  the  evils  of  war  had 
been  a  more  unmitigated  evil.  *'  Is  it 
because  there  Unot  a  god  in  leraelf  that 
ye  have  seat  to  Beehebuh,  the  god  of 
JEkronf^  is  the  way  in  which  Foster 
would  argue  the  question.  But  listen 
to  Keble.  Nothing  can  be  more  true 
.—nothing  more  beautiful  than  the 
spirit  in  which  he  replies  to  such 
views.     He    describes    the  Israelites 


when  they  had  entered  the  promiwd 
land:— > 

"  An4  vhen  thetr  wondrooa  march  w«i  e*ic, 

And  tiiey  had  won  thtf  r  koeaca 
Where  Abraham  fed  hia  io(sh  of  yofe, 
Among  their  ftither*a  tombf , 
▲  taad  that  drlaha  tha  mdv  of  iMavM  aitvID, 
;iVhoi«  «^na  Uit  tha  liNl  of  maoiy  a  Tta^^M  hOli 

*«  oA  they  «UehM«  at  thM^hflU  ViWi 
A  calf  from  bMrera  ef  balaa 

Sveep  o'er  the  blUowy  com  and  beaTi 
'  The  tresgea  of  the  palm, 

^■at  aa  the  llagetlng  aim  had  tovwheS  «Hh  leU. 
Far  o*ev  the  cedar  ahada,  aome  tover  of  glaatield. 

(•  It  waa  a  JbarAd  My*  I  «Mn, 

To  traea  the  heathea'a  toU, 
The  limpid  wella,  the  orcharda  flreen 
X<eft  ready  ibr  the  ipoIL 
na  lioaeehold  atcuroa  vatoaohad,  the 
Wiaathad  o'ct  the  eoHafi  valig  in 
li^t. 

**  Aad  aow  amHhef  Oaaaap  yIeUt 

To  their  e|l-oonq|icdng  ark,— • 
Ily  ftom  the  *  old  poetie*  Belda* 
Ta  payalm  ahadoira  d«»k  f 
imaKMlal  Oaaaat*  4Mr  land  of  glvHoM  byii 
Xoi  hoaa  the  •ankaown  Qad*  of  thy 
praiaal 

"  The  oUve  wreatb^tha  Iviod  «aad« 

*  The  BVord  id  myrtlea  dreat,* 
Eid»  tafaad  of  the  ahadowy  atnad 
Now  irakea  a  Tiaion  bleat* 
Ai  little  children  liap  and  tell  of  h«w, 
So  thoughta  beyond  their  thoaght  to  thMC  highbardi 
wereglTea  1 

•'  And  tkeit  art  ours;  thy  psrUal  gnee 

The  tamptlag  traaaara  tendai 
Thcae  rellea  of  a  fullty  raee 
Are  forfeit  to  thy  fHaadat 
What  aeemed  an  idol  hymn  aow  bteathci  of  ThN, 
Toaed  by  'aith'a  ear  lo  i 


brigM 
if4o* 


**  niere*t  not  a  alrain  to  Meauvy  deBr,t 

Near  ilower  la  ehaale  gvoTO, 
nnre*a  not  a  aweot  aota  wavhledlurB 
But  minda  ua  of  thy  Lora. 
0  Lord,  onr  Lord,  and  gpoUer  of  oar  fbee, 
There  ia  ao  light  b«|3lki]k«,witliTmnfiaahlNl|f 
glowa."— CArw^foa  r«ar._ 

When  Arnold*  with  his  pkvmats^ 
In  his  early  childhood*  amused  mmself 
with  sailing  rival  fleets  In  hb  father*s 
garden*  and  when  he  send  hb  comp^ 
nions  took  spear  and  shield*  and  scled 
the  Homeric  Fables*  spontmg  Pops'i 
rhymes*  b  there  any  man  Wbb  tkiDbi 
or  can  think*  or*  if  he  does  so  thiahi 
whose  thoiights  on  this  subject  srs 
worth  one  half-penny*  that  these  exer- 
cises of  the  boy  were  inconsbtent  with 
the  piety  of  his  after  life  ? 

In  1800*  Foster  resigned  hb  minii- 
terial  charge  at  Frome,  and  soon  after 
engaged  as  a  regular  contributor  te 
the  Edectie  Remew.  Hb  first  review 
was  an  account  of  Garr*s  **  Stnngtr 
in  Ireland."  In  the  Irbh  he  justly 
sees  a  people  equal  to  any  nation  oa 
the  earth  in  physical  and  inteUeetosl 


*  **  Where  each  old  poetic  mountain 
Inspiration  breathed  around.'* — Chop. 
t  Bums*8  Works.    I.  293.    Dr.  Currie's  Etftion. 
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capability.  II«  speaks  highly  of  Grat- 
tao,  andof  Corran  with  yet  greater 
admiration  :— 

*' '  Wa  haro  loag  coasidered  this  dis- 
tinguiabed  counsellor  as  possessed  of  a 
higbar  genios  than  any  one  in  hi4  pro^ 
faasion  within  the  Briush  empire.  The 
most  obTioas  difference  between  these 
two  orators  is,  that  Ctirran  is  more 
veraatile,  rising  often  to  sublimity,  and 
oAen  deseenduig  to  pleasantry,  and 
eren  drollery;  whereas  Grattan  is  al- 
ways ^ave  and  anstere.  They  both 
possess  that  order  of  intellectnal  pow- 
ers of  which  the  limits  cannot  be  assign- 
ed. No  conception  oould  be  so  brilliant 
and  original,  that  we  could  confidently 
pramounoe,  that  neither  of  these  men 
eoold  have  uttered  it.  We*  regret  to 
iaia^ine  how  many  admirable  thoughts 
which  sttoh  men  most  have  expressed  in 
the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  naye  been 
unrecorded  and  lost  for  ever.  We  think 
of  them  with  the  same  feelings  with 
whicb  we  hare  often  read  of  the  oeauti- 
ftil  or  sublime  occasional  phenomena  of 
nature,  in  past  times  or  remote  regions, 
whiah  amaaed  and  delighted  the  behold- 
erty  but  which  we  wore  destined  never 
to 


»  n 


Tbe  EclecHe  Retriew,  to  which  Fos- 
ter was  for  many  years  a  diligent  con- 
tribotori  combined  **  the  advocacy  of 
spiritual  Christianity  with  liberal  views 
on  social  and  political  questions.**  Dis- 
senters and  Churchmen  united  in  its 
support,  on  the  understanding  that 
tbe  pdiits  at  issue  between  them 
should  not  be  discussed.  Such  neu- 
tratf  ty  does  well  ia  statement^  but  cao- 
not  be  acted  upon  without  ending  in 
a  sacrifice  of  all  manly  principle.  Fos- 
ter was,  from  the  firsts  averse  to  it ; 
and  indignantly  remonstrates  In  several 
letters  on  the  faipossibility  of  doing 
any  good  in  the  discussion  of  politiciu 
^estions  under  such  a  rostriction. 
^  If  the  supporters  have  no  hope  of 
supporting  the  Eclectic  Review  with- 
out a  sacrifice  of  this  free  and  cou- 
rageous quality^  let  them  lay  down 
tbeir  thankless  nndertakingy  and  let 
some  other  men  be  sought  to  under- 
take a  really  bold  and  tce^  work«  which 
should.  In  its  prospectus,  declare  hi  so 
many  words  that  the  Bible  is  to  be 
held  sacredy  but  nothing  else  on  earth." 

Foster's  sole  support  was  for  some 
time  derived  from  his  pen.  An  affec- 
tion in  the  throat  interfered  with  his 
preachings  or  rather  with  bis  occupy- 
ing sny  settled  post  of  duty  as  a  preacn- 
er ;  for»  after  his  marrisge,  in  1806, 
we  find  him  seising  every  opportunity 


M 


of  usefulness  in  this  Way  that  presented 
itself.  *'  I  am  become,**  he  sSys,  "  ae- 
cystomed  to  desks,  stools,  blocks,  and 
all  sorts  of  pedestal  elevations."  He 
says  that  preaching  for  nothing  made 
his  sermons  more  acceptable  to  the 
poor  people,  among  whom  he  itinerated 
through  a  circuit  of  iburteen  miles  round 
his  residence.  "  The  clergy,"  says  he, 
"  of  the  Eatablisbed  Church  rail  a  little 
at  us  from  their  pulpits  and  ia  thehr 
convivial  meeting^.  And  in  this  we 
hear  that  one  or  two  of  a  more  serious 
stamp  are  not  behind  hand  with  the 
rest-l4isUking  Dissenters,  as  suck. 
Just  as  much  as  the  more  profligate 
ones  dislike  the  Dissenters  as  religfon- 
ists.  And  indeed  all  over  England.  I 
believe  that  in  general  the  evangelAal 
clergy  are  found  very  great  bigotl^ 
with  here  and  there  a  rare  exception. 
The  opinion  which  Foster  and  this 
body  of  the  clergy  had  of  each  other 
wlis  no  favourable  omen  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  **  alliance**  in  support- 
ing the  Review. 

''  In  1808,  Foster  married.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  wise  step 
saved  him  from  sinking  into  absolute 
insanity.  We  have  him  in  several  of 
his  letters  for  many  years  back  e«- 

Sressing  himself  with  Increasing  dis- 
ke  of  all  society,  and  even  the  love  4t 
'scenery,  which  he  once  enjoyed,  was 
dying  away.  In  spite  of  occasional 
layfulness  of  ezpresdon,  the  heart 
elt  its  own  bitterness,  and  there  was 
a  morbid  tidnt  whicb  would  soon  have 
coasumed  the  whole  man.  We  have 
one  note  jotted  down  in  a  plessant 
humour  enough : — 

'*  Spent  part  of  an  hour  with  a  hand- 
some young  woman  and  a  friendly  little 
cat.  The  younr  woman  was  ignorant 
and  unsocial,  f  felt  as  if  I  could  easily 
make  society  with  the  cat." 

But  then  we  find,  soon  after,  this 
anathema  against  Frome — 

'*  I  should  nauseate  the  place  if  I  had 
been  habituated  to  it  for  a  century.  At 
first  I  felt  an  intense  loathing.  I  haled 
.  every  house,  timber,  stone  and  brlok  in 
the  town,  and  almost  the  very  trees, 
fields,  and  flowers,  in  the  country  round.** 

In  another  letter  he  says — 

**  This  last  six  months  I  have  lived  a 
little  way  out  of  the  town,  in  a  house 
amidst  the  fields.  However,  I  hardly 
ever  go  out,  because  I  can  see  them  90 
well  through  my  window— the  window 
of  an  upper  room.  *  *  *  I  almost 
decline  all  visiting,  and  have  not  dined 
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from  home  six  times  tliese  last   scTen 
moDths.** 

Health  was  beginning  to  fail.  An 
affection  of  the  throat,  which  at  times 
threatened  more  serious  danger,  in- 
terfered with  his  habitual  occupation 
of  preaching.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
indignant  and  resentful  feeling  with 
which  he  regarded  the  working  of  all 
the  fixed  institutions  of  society*  as  if  in 
them  was  to  be  found  the  cause  of  all 
the  evil  on  earth,  and  as  if  they  could 
be  changed  for  efficient  and  permanent 
good  without  a  change  in  tne  nature 
of  the  being  by  whom  they  are  ad- 
ministered. In  short,  hopelessness  of 
good,  indisposition,  loathing  of  all 
tHhigs,  morbid  benevolence — for  he 
sought  anxiously  to  prove  to  his  own 
mind,  and  often  expressed  the  thougl^ 
in  his  letters  and  journals,  that  when 
he  saw  **  people  good  and  sensible**  he 
no  longer  ielt  any  pleasure  in  the 
sight— 111  threatened  him  with  the 
disease  of  Swift.  ACarria^  came  in 
time  to  save  him,  and  it  is  our  belief 
that  it  alone  could  have  saved  him  from 
actual  insanity.  His  pecuniary  circum- 
stances had  rendered  it  impossible  for 
some  years ;  but  in  tne  ][ear  1607  he 
seems  to  have  screwed  ms  courage  to 
the  desperate  undertaking,  in  spite  of 
the  price  of  coals  and  candles,  and  not- 
withstanding his  fear  of  the  inflictions 
created  ''by  the  abominable  vermin 
called  taxeSf  a  far  more  mbchievoos 
creature  than  the  locusts  of  Egypt." 
Never  was  there  a  summer  season  so 
beautiful  in  Foster's  imagination  as 
that  in  which  he  took  this  sensible  re- 
solve :— 

••  I  never  have  been  more  enchanted 
with  a  summer  season.  •  •  •  •  • 
A  flower,  a  tree,  a  Hy  has  been  enough 
tp  give  me  a  delightful  train  of  ideas 
and  emotions,  and  sometimes  to  elevate 
the  mind  to  sublime  conceptions.  *  *  * 
One  autumnal  flower  (the  white  convol- 
vulus) excited  very  great  interest  by 
recalling  the  season  I  spent  at  Chit^es- 
ter,  where  I  happen^  to  be  very  atten- 
tive to  this  flower,  and  once  or  twice, 
if  you  recollect,  endeavoured  to  draw 
it  with  the  pencil." 

Winter  came,  if  it  could  be  called 
winter  while  his  heart  was  in  thb 
happy  state,  and  the  first  snow-drops 
were  witnessed  in  the  same  feeling  of 
confiding  anticipation  :— 


with  a  fascination  wU^  I  have  wA  Mt 
before.  This  once  I  certainly  d»  Ciel,  a 
its  first  indications,  a  deeper  chaffatkn 
I  did  even  in  mv  youth,  when  I  wai  si 
full  of  fancy  and  sentimcot  as  any  pecL 
Ab  doubt  it  is  from  tkiB  odpemHtiota 
that  1  have  f«t  such  luxury  ia  the  1 
tiful  days  we  have  had  for  a 
past." 

The  letter  f^om  whidi  we  Im 
quoted  was  written  Bfarofa  Srd«  1***^ 
and  in  the  following  Maj  be  nurriii. 
Almost  instantly  his  bcsJtli  was  rr^ 
stored — ^the  cloud  of  gloons  was  whUij 
gone— nay,  even  the  morbid  aftetna 
of  the  throat  passed  away»  and  Fostff, 
happy  everr  day  and  iJl  d^  kag . 
found  the  Sundays  again  bri^g  hact 
their  old  dntiesy  and  he  was  nUe  u 
resume  hb  preaching.  Of  Mrs.  F«js- 
ter  there  is  little  mention,  bnt  tka: 
little  proves  his  marriage  to  hsf« 
been  siqgularly  happv.  In  dne  tiae  • « 
have  him  telling  **  of  the  brata  of  boti 
making  a  great  noise^  and  rvaair^ 
about  to  keep  themselves  warm  ia  tb^ 
house  under  me.**  Foster  mee  evij, 
lit  his  own  fire,  and  paced  bis  garrc: 
duly  as  morning  oame  :— 

'*  I  have  noticed  the  eerioea  (act  •/ 
the  diffesence  of  the  effect  of  what  osbrr 
people's  cfaildrsa  do  and  one's  o««. 
I  never  mind  horn  aiaeA  Aa  is  au^ 
by  these  brats.  If  it  b  not  abeoletriT  a 
the  room  where  I  am  at  work.  Wh#« 
I  am  with  them  I  am  apt  to  saake  thsw, 
and  join  in  makiajf  tbcm  aaak#  a 
bigger  tumult  and  noise,  so  that  tbeir 
moUier  sometimes  complains  that  wt  al 
want  whipping  together.** 


«« 


Vcs !  the  spring  does  open  upon  me 


His  residence  was  for 
at  Bourton,  and  his  oUef  oeenpataea  w  m 
writing  reviews.  He  stndied  the  booa 
which  he  reviewed  ;  and  tlie  laton 
which  have  beeuj  since  hbdeatl^eesa- 
piled  from  his  contribotions  to  tb» 
Eclectic  are  not  without  interest  Hf 
went  out  but  little>  exoept  when  oa  hn 
preaching  expeditions.  He  drscrto 
the  garret  which  was  his  book-mea 
and  study,  as  a  long  room,  ik» 
floor  heaped  and  erowded  with  boob 
and  papers,  with  a  lane  in  the  noAr 
die  through  the  aecomalati^g  sad 
encroachinff  Inmbcr,  in  wbaeb  kt 
walked  badcward  and  forward  boor 
after  hour ;  for  in  his  earKsr  dajs  he 
had  formed  the  habit  of  thos  ms£ts^ 
Ingb  the  fields,  and  now  walked  ahaasi 
as  mneh  as  in  the  days  of  oU  ia  tbt 
open  air.    For  nine  yean  be  velbsd 
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and  meditated^  and  declaimed  against 
eborch  and  state — ^vehemently  testified 
against  all  the  evil  which  was  done  on 
the  earth — disbelieved  that  mnch  good 
was  done,  or  ever  coold  be  done^  by 
societies  or  assemblies  of  men^  how- 
ever benevolent  the  objects  that  might 
aeem  to  be  the  bond  of  their  union ; 
and  was  never  wearied  in  effecting  such 
nraasnre  of  good  as  came  withm  his 
own  individiial  power.  Foster's  father 
died  in  1814.  His  letters  from  that 
period  to  his  mother  express  increas* 
11^  affection^  partljy  perhaps^  because 
the  feeling  of  affection  may  have  itself 
become  strengthened ;  and  partly,  no 
doubt,  because  in  her  lonely  old  age 
she  more  required  the  consolations 
which  he  never  failed  to  suggest  to  her. 
The  good  sense*  the  unreserve*  the 
love  which  these  letters  exhibit*  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  proof  of  the 
perfect  genuineness  of  Foster's  charac- 
ter. We  wish  we  could  transcribe 
some  of  them  entire ;  but  our  space 
does  not  permit*  and  we  must  select 
such  passages  as*  in  addition  to  exhi- 
bidog  Foster*s  mind*  will  do  some- 
thing more.  Our  readers  will  be  gra- 
tified with  an  extract  from  one  of  the 
letters  to  his  mother*  which  gives  an 
seeount  of  Baxier*s  pulpit  at  Kidder* 
minster : — 

*'  An  ancient-looking  inscription  carved 
on  it  shows  it  to  be  nearly  two  hundred 
years  old,  being  placed  in  the  church 
many  years  before  Baxter  preached 
there.  It  is  small,  of  oak,  auite  sound 
and  firm*  and  is  decoratea  with  old 
carving,  painting,  and  gilding,  in  a 
manner  which  must  have  been  strangely 
gaudy ;  insomuch  that,  unless  this  was 
common  in  those  days,  one  could  almost 
fancy  Baxter  must  have  been  displeased 
with  no  showy  an  object  every  time  he 
looked  at  it.  It  was  striking  to  stand 
in  this  pulpit,  and  reflect  what  a  saintly 
and  apostolic  man  had  often  occupied 
it;  wnat  an  eloquence  of  piety  had 
been,  with  almost  miraculous  efficacy, 
poured  from  it ;  and  what  the  state  of 
that  preacher  mav  be  now  I  It  was  im* 
posstble  not  to  reel  some  emotions  of 
sorrow  at  having  been  so  little  like 
him,  and  desire  to  be  more  enabled  and 
snimated  to  follow  him  as  he  followed 
Christ." 

At  this  period  much  of  his  corres- 
pondence connected  itself  with  the 
Eclectic  Review  and  its  arrangements. 
Foster  had  more  taste  for  listening  to 
Bermons  than  in  general  distingoishes 


preachers.  He  tells  of  listening  on 
the  Sunday  morning  to  a  wild  Wes- 
leyan*  with  northern  brogue  and  pro- 
vincial grammar ;  at  midday  to  a  ser- 
mon from  a  consequential  ecclesiastic 
read,  not  declaimed — against  the  as- 
sumption bv  one  class  of  preachers  of 
the  name  EvangeUcaU  as  a  distinctive 
appellation  ;  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  he  heard*  and  pruses*  a  ser- 
mon of  Mr.  East*s.  Hall*  at  a  late 
period  of  his  life*  he  heard  whenever  he 
preached;  and  among  Foster's  best 
works  are  his  remarks  on  Hall's 
preaching.  In  the  year  1817*  he  re- 
turned to  Downend.  His  habits  of 
village  preaching  made  him  think  it 
right  to  accept  the  office  of  stated 
preacher  at  Downend.  The  congre- 
gation consisted  of  a  few  highly  edu- 
cated people*  with  many  rustics ;  and 
he  fancied  that  he  could,  by  a  style  of 
perfect  simplicity*  reconcile  the  oppos- 
ing tastes  of  his  rather  anomalous  con- 
gregation. He  failed.  The  excitable 
went  elsewhere  for  excitement.  Habit 
made  others  come  to  the  old  place  of 
worship;  but  thev  were  listless*  and 
might  have  as  well  been  anywhere  else. 
Foster  tried  them  for  six  months*  and 
then  relapsed  into  writing  for  the 
Eclectic* 

In  September*  1818*  he  delivered  a 
discourse  at  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society*  which  was  afterwards  en- 
larged and  publbhed;  and  in  1820 
was  published  the  most  remarkable  of 
his  writings — the  **  Essay  on  the  Evils 
of  Popular  Ignorance." 

That  essay  was  never  an  admired 
book  in  the  same  way  that  his  first 
publication  was;  and  yet  we  cannot  but 
think  it  far  more  deserving  of  attention. 
It  was  a  book*  however*  calculated  to 
oppress  the  mind*  by  forcing  upon  the 
conscience  of  each  individual  the  feeling 
that  in  direct  proportion  to  the  means 
which  he  had  neglected  of  removing  the 
ignorance  of  the  poor — to  which  igno- 
rance all  the  evils  of  society  are  refer- 
red* was  his  accountability.  The  evil 
was  represented  in  portentous  magni- 
tude* so  great*  that  it  would  seem  no 
possible  effort  could  avail  to  reach  it 
in  even  the  slightest  degree*  or  have 
any  effect  whatever  on  it ;  and  yet 
the  reader  was  compelled  to  feel*  bv  a 
sorcery  which  he  could  not  resist*  that 
his  was  the  guilt — that  his  acts  or  his 
omissions  had  created  this  state  of 
things*  which  he  was  utterly  helpless  to 
remedy  or  remove.    It  is  said  of  Waf « 
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fen  Hastings,  that  though* his'  con^ 
science  aoqtntted  him  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him>  yet  while  Sheri- 
dan stated  the  ease  of  the  highest  trust 
ever  committed  to  anindividualyhaseljr 
violated  and  betrayed*  such  strong  and 
indignant  sympathy  was  awakened  in 
the  mind  of  the  accused*  that  he  coald 
not  but*  fbr  the  momentybelieve  himself 
the  most  criminal- of  mankind ;  and  in 
reading  Foster's  essay,  it  is  absolutely 
Impossible  not  to  be  overpowered  by 
this  feeling.     The  "  Missionary  Dis- 
course" is*  in  truUi»  a  part  of  the  same 
essay*  or  growing  out  of  the  same  train 
of  thoughts*  and  was  probably  more  ef« 
ftctive*  as  the  particular  application  of 
the  argument  te  the  circumstances  of 
Hindostan  was  calculated  to  fix  atten- 
tion more  than  any  eeneral  statement 
could.  The  works  originally  published 
Separately  were*  in  1621,  printed  by 
Foster  in  a   volame.      In  this  new 
edition  they  were  greatly  altered  ttom 
the  form  in  which  they  at  first  appeared. 
foster  at  all  times  wrote  fbr  the  pub- 
lie  with  great  and  painful  efibrt.     It 
would*  antecedently*  appear  probable 
that  long  habit  must  have  accustomed 
a  man  whose  daily  work  was  commu- 
nicating with  the  public  by  means  of 
pen  and  ink*  to  the  easy  use  of  his  in- 
struments  i  but  the  contrary  was  the 
ease.     His  fkmiliav  letters  flow  in  an 
easy,  natural  stylsi  and  the  extracts 
fi*om  his  note-l>ooks*  which  Mr.  Ry- 
land  has  given  us*  consist*  for  the  most 
part*  of  aphorisms  expressed  very  hap- 
pily.    Those  which  refer  to  conduct 
And  the  practical  duties  of  life  had 
passed  probably  more  often  dirough 
his  mind  than  the  propositions  which 
embody  doubtful  speculative  opinions. 
In  the  former  class  of  aphorisms  his 
style  not  unfrequentiv  reminds  us  o^ 
*<  The   Eagays   in   the    InhrvaU   of 
Buenea.'^     Take  the  fbllowing  in- 
stance  as  an  example   of  wimt    we 
mean : — 

<*  Im  not  this  world  a  proper  scene  for 
a  benovolttnt  and  ardent  mud  ?  There 
are  bodies  to  heal,  minds  to  enlij^ht- 
en  and  reform,  social  institutions  to 
change,  children  to  edacate.  In  all 
tfais,  is  there  nothing  that  /  can  do  ?" — 
fbUer^B  Life,  vol.  L  199. 

The  fbar  of  the  public  or  the 
press  appears   to   have   acted   as  a 


spell  upon  his  fiMultietf*     The  pro* 
cess  of  writing   was  slow ;  and   his 
friends  thought*  when  speaking  to  hina 
6f  his  later  works»  his  style  vidoua 
and  inadequate  to  do  justice  to  his 
eonceptions.    **  He  is  running  a  rwem 
fbr  ODseurity*'*  said  Hall*  **mxA  hma 
won  it  ;*^  not  a  very  hi^py  meta^or* 
but  it    expresses    what  Hall  mesat^ 
Language  of  the  same  kind  was   ad* 
dressed  to  him  by  Hughes*  and  the  •£» 
feet  on  Foster  was  such*  that  he  re- 
wrote great  part  of  both  essays.     ^Vf% 
Suspect  that  his  friends  were  wrong'* 
His  editors  give  some  specimens  of  tba 
alterations,  and  we  think  there  Is  no 
very    great    improvement      Fostar's 
meaning  is  not  always  very  elesr,  bat 
this  is  not*  we  think*  his  fimlt.     Mis 
subject  oflten  compels  more  attenticm 
i^m  the  reader  than  readers  will  glwn  % 
and  it  is  also  to  be  considered  that  it  ia 
all  written,  as  if  It  had*  from  the  firat, 
been  addressed  rather  to  the  ear  tli«a 
the  eye— -that*  to  render  it  essily  nn* 
derstood*  the  comment  of  voice  suid 
eye  are*  as  in  all  cases  of  ditotmreee,  to 
be  supplied.     As  a  spoken  speech*  or 
sermon,  the  work  is  to  be  judged*  and* 
eompared  with  this  class  of  worka— . 
and  with  no  other  Is  the  coropariaoo 
quite  fair — Foster's  essay  is  one  of  tho 
most  remarkable  works  in  the  langnaMw 
With  respect  to    the  most  pecabar 
|)arts  of  the  work— the  thoughts  most 
properly  Foster's  own — ^we   are  nov 
surprised  that  he  was  gratified  greatly 
by  one  of  the  reviews  acknowledgiitt 
**  his  exquisite  precision  of  language* 
and  we  think  the  reviewer  was  right. 
The  difficulties  of  the  style  arose  from 
the  direct  adaptation  of  the  languago 
to  the  thoughts*  and  the  avoidaaee  of 
oonvention^   phraseology.    In   theao 
works,  you  had  the  man  nlmself  tUak- 
Ing  aloud ;  In  his  indignationi  uasftr* 
inff  of  the  lash*  often  because  it  was 
aominbtered,  like  that  of  a  zealousjpe^ 
nitent»  on  his   own  shoulders.     The 
voice  uttering  his  burthened  inculpa- 
tions sounds  not  like  the  reproach  of 
another  man  moralising  on  bis  aogh* 
hour's  ofFenceSy  but  of  oonseienoe  is. 
self*  In  its  hour  of  agonised  and  help. 
less  remorse. 

In  no  writer  whatever*  in  any  fan- 
guage  that  we  know*  is  there  so  con* 
tinuous  an  eflbrt  to  fbrce  upon  the 
imsginatton  a  distinot  sense  of  the  rt- 


*   »^ckering,    1841. 
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ittrr  of  •  Artan  world.  Foster  had  hti 
dottbtt  OMreMJfe  and  uudou«  doubu 
-oo  ttMj  of  the  tobjooU  whieh  hSk 
vitUa  tho  Morol  idoA  of  rtligionf 
but  of  rnu^  immorUUt  J,  and  of  our 
itanya^r  birtb  into  onolhtr  world 
kwu  tbo  iUI*  whioh  U  oalUd  doatb> 
ht  Mvor  doobud.  At  an  tarfy  period 
•f  bia  Ulo»  Potter  gmve  an  anuooa  ear 
le  all  aloriea  of  apirita  and  apparitioni» 
Mddwelh  OQ  the  poaatbiUty  of  tbe  aU 
Woee  wUeh  aeparatetM  from  tbe  world 
of  tbe  dead  being  brokeo.  As  friend 
aftfr  frieod  ia  removed^  the  tboagbt  is 
Bo^o  and  again  repeated,  of  tbe  de- 
rtMed  at  length  being  in  a  world  where 
hrknowi  what  we  long  to  know.  On  the 
death  of  hia  aoo»  he  saya,  **  How  many 
tbia^B  bt  thia  time  he  knowa*  whioh  no 
boAkseaatelir  Hia  wifi'a  death  bringa 
ibooghta  and  expreaaiona  of  the  aame 


**l»agiafaiga  and  anosUoninga  ariae 
«itbo«i  eod,  and  stilt»  ttill  there  ia  no 
iMwtr— no  revelatioB.  Themiodoomea 
«(ain  and  agafai  up  close  to  tbe  thick 
bUck  vfQ,  hot  there  is  no  perforation-- 
9o  glinpaes.  She  that  loved  me.  and,  I 
tn»i,  lovte  me  still,  will  not,  cannot, 
«8st  not  answer  me.  I  can  only  ina* 
Ciae  ber  to  aay,  •  Come  and  see ;  serve 
oer  Ood,  to  that  yoa  aball  oobm  and 
ikara  at  no  diauat  tiase.' "* 

la  aaother  letter*  when  other  death- 
Ma  had  tolled,  we  ftnd  him  again 
•trivii^  bjr  some  analogT«  to  render  de- 
floitt*  and  to  g^raap  the  thought  of 
tkat  oAcr  eziatenoe ;  bnt  he  fsela  that 
U  dodaa  him,  and  remorea  into  the 


**  it  is  a  aoliject  profoondly  interesting 
isae:  my  ownaaranoe  into  the  even- 
af  of  life  la  enough  to  make  it  so^nd 
•^—    .    .    .    There  are — woBe-J?a//, 


^adkriea,  ^e^Aes^where,  what  are 
they  now  ? — at  this  very  Instant,  how 
evsting  ?— how  employed  ?** 

On  another  occasion,  tbe  details  of 
whioh  we  could  wish  more  particularly 
ipeoified,  ''he  had  been  referring  to 
some  gloomy  facta  and  thoughts  which 
darken  the  whole  horixon  of  life ;  but 
then  added,  'there  is,  however,  one 
luminary — it  is  the  visage  of  death.*  "f 
Among  Foster*s  letters  is  one  on  the 
intermediate  state,  in  which,  with  a 
particularity  which  shows  how  familiar 
the  thought  had  become  to  him,  he 
speaks  ofthe  questions  which  he  would 
be  desirous  of  aaking  a  denarted  friend 
on  bis  return  to  the  earth,  supposing 
a  visit  from  tbe  unseen  world  permit- 
ted* 

The  latter  portion  of  these  volumes 

is  saddened  by  the  auooessive  accounts 
of  the  death  of  each  of  his  earlier  and 
more  intimate  friends.     We  think  that 
many  of  rhe  letters  might  have  been 
spared,  and  yet  the  task  of  selection 
could  not  be  an  easy  one.     More  cer- 
tain  we  are  that  some  further  account 
than  is  given  us  ought  to  have  been 
supplied  of  most  of  his  friends.     They 
were  in  general  preachers  in  tbe  Bap- 
tist connexion.  Some  belonged  to  other 
bodies  of  Dissenters.    Foster's  editor 
aeems  to  assume  a  d^ee  of  knowledge 
on  tbe  part  of  the  public  which  they 
do  not  possess,  with  respect  to  persons 
whose  names  are  familiar  in  tbe  re- 
ports of  reliffious  societies.     Of  Foo- 
ter's own  lite  and  habits  less  is  told 
than  it  would  be  desirable  to  know* 
Indeed  we  are  never  admitted  to  any 
aight  of  his  family.     Himself  pacing 
along  his  garret,  at  hb  work  of  review- 
ing, we  are  shown  verv  distinctly.  We 
learn  tiiat  he  was  food  of  vei^  expen- 
sive books  and  engravings,  and  that  he 


*  Lifc,  IM.,  vol.  U.  p.  617.  ^  ,  ,  ^         . 

ttbe  death  of  hb  aen  and  of  hb  wife  are  the  aulgeet  of  aeveral  letters,  from 
vUik  we  have  ao  room  for  eztraeU.    The  intensity  of  Foster's  allUetioaa  b  no 
vWre  mere  manUested  than  bi  hb  eommnnicationa  to  hia  friends  on  these  oeoaaioaa. 
One  passare  we  mast  at  any  risk  transcribe  •.— •*  It  has  been  an  extremelv  adraa- 
tsmoM  etramstance  for  my  wife,  and  for  those  who  have  the  principal  care  of 
satadanee  oa  her,  that  the  period  of  her  illness  was  appointed  to  fall  on  exactly 
tbe  teast,  brightest,  and  warmest  part  ofthe  year,  from  May  to  September,  during 
»kidl,  besides  tbe  nighU  being  so  short,  she  bad,  and  greatly  emoyed,  the  exhilara- 
iiM  of  being  drawn  out  about  the  garden  and  the  vicinity  in  a  Bath  chair,  admiring 
tbe  flowmTaad  refreshed  by  the  fine  air  and  sunshine,  whioh,  I  reallv  believe,  she 
bs4  oot  eaiovad  so  mnch  during  several  whole  ^ears  before.  *    *    *  On  account  of 
tbe  rirU  Mpeeially,  it  b  a  very  favourable  circumstance  that  her  decease  took  place 
hire  (Cbeluaham)  fautead  of  at  home,  thus  averting  one  melancholy  aMociattoo, 
vWdi   would   have   Axad  itaelf  inseparably  and  permanently  on  tbe  place.  — 

va.iL  p.  doa 
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was  charitable  to  the  fall  extent  of  his 
meansy  which  seem  always  to  have 
been  slender,  though  probably  not  as 
precarious  as  those  of  literary  men  io 
general. 

He  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy- three — generally  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  good  health.  We  have 
more  than  intimated  oar  serious  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  with  him  on  many 
social  and  political  questions;  but  these 
we  think  it  unnecessary  to  discuss,  be- 
cause on  such  questions,  whether  he 
was  right  or  wrong,  he  but  expressed 
strong  opinions  and  feelings,  and  oould 
not  be  said  to  have  reasoned  at  all.* 

We  have  now  related  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  told  to  enable  our  read- 
ers to  judge  of  the  great  man — for 
such  he  undoubtedly  was — that  has 
passed  away.  His  death  occurred  in  Oc- 
tober, 1843.  His  lungs  had  been  dis* 
eased  for  some  years,  but  the  disease 
did  not  confine  him  to  his  room  for 
more  than  a  month  or  six  weeks  before 
his  death.  The  feeling  which  we  have 
mentioned  as  forcing  his  mind  on  the 
secrets  of  the  world  to  come  was  ex- 
pressed strongly,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
mend*8  death,  a  short  time  before  his 
own  decease  : — '^  They  don't  come 
back  to  tell  us — ^but — but  we  shall 
know  some  time,**  Daring  his  illness, 
he  often  asked  to  be  left  alone— <'  I 
have  much  to  think  of,  and  it  is  a  dif- 
ficult thing  to  think."    He  spoke  of 


things  he  had  not  strength  to  perform 
— '<  But  I  can  pray,  and  that  is  a  glo- 
rious thing."  His  last  letter  wis  to 
Sir  John  Easthope,  written  a  few  dajs 
Before  his  death,  bidding  him  farewell. 
He  would  noty  even  when  death  was 
approaching,  allow  any  one  to  sit  up 
with  him  through  the  night.  At  four 
o'clock  of  the  night  on  which  he  died, 
a  servant  came  into  the  room,  sod 
heard  him  breathing  as  in  sleep;  at 
six  she  returned — he  was  no  more. 

"  His  arms  were  gently  extended,  and 
his  countenance  was  as  tranquil  as  that 
of  a  person  in  a  peaceful  sleep." 

.  Such  was  the  life  and  such  the  death 
of  John  Foster.  To  the  editor  of  these 
volumes  the  public  is  indebted  for  the 
addition  to  his  acknowledged  works,  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty-five  letters- 
many  of  them  not  unequal  even  to 
Cowper's,  and  all  illustrative  of  a  most 
unworldly  and  unselfish  mind.  Mr. 
Ryland's  own  part  of  the  work  has 
been  carefully  accomplished ;  and  we 
only  regret  that  he  has  not  done  more 
in  Uie  way  of  supplying  us  with  infor- 
mation about  Foster*s  nriends.  Let  as 
hope  that  the  publication  of  anew  edi- 
tion of  Foster's  works^  with  such  il- 
lustrations as  may  be  now  given,  will 
furnish  the  opportunity  of  supplying 
this  deficiency. 


*  Foster's  distaste  for  churches,  and  all  that  airoroachedthe  noti<m  of  church  ar- 
rangements, increased  with  increasing  years.  We  are  told  that  he  never  adminis- 
tered, and  his  biographer  believes  that  he  never  even  witnessed,  in  mature  life,  the 
ordinance  of  baptism,  "  and  was  known  to  entertain  doabts  respecting  its  perpe- 
tuity.'* In  1829  he  was  asked  to  assist  at  the  ordination  of  a  minister  for  the  con- 
gregation at  Swift's-alley,  Dublin.  He  refused,  saving  that  he  had  been  all  bis  life 
ridiculing  such  ordination  as  a  relic  of  the  hierarchy.  "  It  makes  a  pretension  of 
conferring  some  kind  of  specialty  of  fitness,  qualification,  and  authorization  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  Christian  minister.  *  *  *  Now,  my  wish  woold  be  that 
every  notion  and  practice  of  this  kind — in  short,  everything  sacerdotal  and  cere- 
monial were  cleared  out  of  our  religious  econonw.  ....  Mr.  Hall  was  never 
ordained,  nor,  as  I  have  heard,  Mr.  Ja^,  of  Bath."  Foster's  biographer  prints  s 
sentence- from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Jay's,  denying  the  truth  of  Uie  report  as  to  nimself. 
'*  As  to  Mr.  Hall,"  adds  Mr.  Jay,  '*  he  never  was  ordained;  but  one  day,  some 
years  ago,  when  asked  by  a  brother  why  he  was  not,  *  because  sir,'  said  he, '  I  was 
a  fool.'" 
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LAMAM  BLAHCBABO. 


Tn  ftnl  Ume  I  ww  Lftman  BUnch- 
«id,  WM  in  the  rammer  of  1842,  ftt  a 
nrty  at  WtUuun  Uanrison  Ainsworth's. 
mm  well  do  I  reeoUect  that  pleasant 
nmmg  haw  indelibly  are  its  varied 
isridnitii  engfraTen  on  my  memory  1 
Iti  qoiiat  and  shining  pictures — the 
ftj  cirde  of  friends  around  the  fes- 
UTt  boeid.  the  illuminating  wit^  that, 
winged  with  huurhtery  ran  luce  an  elec- 
ifie  toie  from  up  to  lip  of  the  assem- 
Urd  gnerts^  the  wild  and  merry  equips 
ttd  quiddities — the  dear  old  jests* 
whirh  in  never  the  worse  for  the  re- 
prtiiioB  the  new  ones,  fine  and  spark- 
W  (torn  the  mint  of  mind— ana  the 
cUiH-crowned  hilarity,  unrestrained^ 
juTo%  hat  polite. 

The  son  mnk  softly  and  beautifully 
tiehiad  ihp  green  hills  that  bound  tfaie 
wooded  slopes  of  KensaU  as  I  walked 
Mm  the  treUised  garden  of  an  acoom- 
pUed  host,  and  contemplated,  for  the 
te  tiae,  a  crowd  of  new  and  thought- 
tut  &oe«,  with  whose  owners'  names  I 
M  long  been  familiT  in  the  world  of 
iritrn,  and  whom  I  had  often  longed 
(v  ife,  with  all  the  impatience  of  youth, 
\mk  from  {^Iden  dreams  of  poetry 
•Mi  taegination.  There  was  our  Am- 
pkjtnon  hifluelf ;  still  the  same  hand- 
«ms  fidlow  who  had  set  London  in  a 
Utie  of  exritement,  by  the  wonder, 
vwkiag  romance  of  '*  Rookwood"-. 
tWe  was  Robert  Bell,  the  distin- 
ruahed  author  of  <*The  Lives  of  the 
Poeti,-  •*  The  History  of  Russia/'  and 
Mre  raoently,  of  **  The  Life  of  Can- 
Biaf  r  whidi  has  all  the  charm  of  a 

Stale,  with  all  the  truth  of  histo- 
aarration— Shirley  Brookes,  one 
«^thc  most  aocomplished  men  in  Kng- 
Imd.  and  the  only  one  since  Washing- 
t>«  Irving,  who  has  caught  the  ezqui- 
'  *iaBaties  of  Addison,  the  sweet  and 
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polished  style  glittering  all  over  with 
easy  unaffectea  wit--and  rivalled,  in 
his  own  delightful  essays,  the  choicest 
spirit  of  Roger  de  Coverley;  others, 
too,  of  less  note,  but  still  eminent  in 
the  world  of  criticism,  and  wielders  of 
the  public  opinion  as  it  is  directed  by 
the  review,  the  newspaper,  or  the 
magazine.  The  company  had  assem- 
bled in  our  host's  library,  and  were 
examining  the  forthcoming  number  of 
the  Magazime,  then  recently  started, 
or  admiring  tlko  vigorous  etchings  of 
OruikAhank,  by  whom  it  was  at  that 
time  illustrated ;  or  lounging,  per- 
chance, over  the  books,  the  casts  in 
bronze,  or  the  folios  of  elegant  prints, 
with  which  the  tables  were  tnickly 
clustered,  when  a  slight  bustle  in  the 
hall  was  followed  by  the  entrance  of  a 
servant,  who  announced,  ''Mr.  Laman 
Blanchard."  The  namewas  well  known 
to  me ;  and  I  felt  no  slight  curiosity 
to  sec  the  poet  and  essayist,  whose 
writings,  so  oddly  dashed  with  quaint- 
ness,  humour,  and  worldly  experience, 
had  a£fbn1o<l  me  relaxation  after  many 
a  hard  hour's  work,  over  **  Aristopha- 
nes," or  •«  Faust,"  or  *•  Dante."  I  was 
conversing  at  the  time  with  Ainsworth, 
and  we  both  went  to  meet  the  new  vi- 
siter,  who  was  at  once  presented  to  me, 
and  we  shook  hands.  In  figure  he  was 
slight  and  small,  but  fainy  propor- 
tioned. His  features  were  clarK ;  but 
it  was  that  soft  eastern  darknes3 


•*  Ukc  tiN  ntght 
Of  Orkot  cUnw  «cd  iterrj  •kk*.** 


which  Is  periiaps,  more  unseeable  to 
the  eye  in  a  man,  than  the  blended  red 
and  white  which  belongs  to  our  north- 
em  races.  Intelligence  shone  out  of 
every  line  in  his  countenance  like  a 
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light ;  and  there  was  a  Aasih  in  his  o}  <\ 
which  at  tinies  made  him  look  abso- 
lutely beautiful.  His  hair,  like  his 
eyes  and  features,  was  also  dark,  and 
was  as  fine  as  silk,  with  a  natural  curl ; 
and  his  entire  anpearance  was  charac- 
terized by  Ik  delicacy,  a  gentleneas,  a 
thoravghiredness  of  manner  which  one 
looks  u>7  and  finds  in  an  Arabian 
steed — all  lightness,  elegance,  and  ease. 
His  hands  and  feet,  too,  were  small ; 
and  bis  whole  appearance  was  so  en- 
tirely prapossessmg,  that  the  steniesl 
critic  mi^t  well  pause  before  be  in* 
flicted  pam  on  one  whose  entire  nature 
seemed  as  soft  and  eentle  as  a  iroman's ; 
but  who,  neyertbeless,  was  asperfectly 
.free  from  any  effeminacy  of  look,  or 
tone»  or  manner,  as  man  can  possiblr 
be.  After  the  usual  compliments  which 
follow  an  introduction  between  per* 
sons  not  wholly  unknown  to  each  otnery 
I  spoke  to  him  in  terms  of  high,  bat 
not  overcharged  praise,  of  some  verses 
of  his  on  the  ''  Characters  of  Shak* 
spere^"  which  I  held  in  my  hand  at  the 
tune,  and  which  I  had  just  read  out  of 
the  Magagmtg  and  this  at  onoe  led  to 
a  discussion,  which,  in  ten  minutesb 
made  us  as  well  acquainted  as  if  we 
had  known  and  re^^urded  each  other 
for  as  many  yean.  We  set  together 
«t  dinner ;  and  I  oould  very  soon  see 
that  without  possessing  any  of  the 
hiffher,  or  grander,  or  fiercer  elements 
of^  genius — ^that  wild  and  turbulent 
spirit,  wbich,  by  a  close  observer  can 
be  bdield  as  well  when  the  soul  is  in 
repose,  as  when  it  is  fUly  aroused  t 
IIIm  the  might  and  inmesty  of  the 
ocean,  which  is  disoemiUe  no  less  in 
its  moments  of  calm,  than  in  its  hour 
of  unbridled  fUry— he  was  by  no 
means  an  ordinary  individual;  and 
that  his  intellectual  powers  were  highly 
cultivated,  and  ci^taole  of  achieving  no 
mean  results  in  the  peculiar  depart- 
ment of  literature  through  which  his 
fancy  loved  to  sport,  W£at  struck  me 
most,  was  that  exceeding  kindness* 
that  softness  and  unassumingneM  of 
manner  which  I  think  characteriied 
Blanchard  more  than  any  literary  man 
I  ever  saw.  Accustomed  as  I  mid  al- 
ways been,  both  from  earl^  reading, 
and,  I  fear,  natural  disposition ;  to  in- 
cline more  to  characters  of  a  stem, 
epic,  and  unbendinff  nature,  to  JRm» 
ttiylns,  to  Dante,  to  »wif^  or  to  Mira- 
beau ;  and  regarding  with  more  entka- 
thnsiasm  thwo  I  ought,  perfasfiSy  to 
boast  of,  spiritsof  tbis  dark^  and  power- 


I'lil,  and  gigantic  order,  I  wai  thp  auft 
struck  by  the  perfect  cootnst  vkirk 
was  presented  to  me  by  my  iMdi 
kind  and  accommodating  diipositinB— 
by  the  sweet  Shakiyenan  geatlacsi 
of  thouffht,  and  word,  and  mmd,  wkick 
even  if  ne  ifould*  be  could  notcDensL 
There  was  about  Urn  a9  enbesnt 
good  naiuve— •  tone  of  gi<erfui  cktn- 
tableness  for  the  errors  woA  weakwu 
of  others-^a  distaste  for  satiiicsl  om- 
ment  or  bitter  obiervatiol^  or  j«i, 
thoush  perbaps  severe  ti  itMism  m  tki 
min<&  JidBiaiier.  aflu.  ««ta>f». 
raries — a  sweet  and  beaming  bacW 
lence  of  voice  and  gesture,  wkidi  to 
one  who  had  known  and  tried  wki 
mankind  really  ai«»  andy  in  the  bittsr 
school  of  experknoe,  leanwd  to  4» 
spiae,  to  fnty,  or  to  krnthe  thsv.  w^ 
peered  to  hie  at  firet  a  mere  aiER» 
tion    aasumeri,  like  >  robe,  fcr  lbs  s» 
casioD^-and  intended  by  its  weanr  n 
A  dress  for  oertatn  timea  and  ssansi 
and  compenions,  rather  than  fv  of^ 
nanruse.    B«t  this  mielakea  idsa  gia> 
dually  fiided  awmy  as  Blenohari  bs^ 
came  better  known.     Then  was  n%^ 
dently,  in  his  OMe,  mo  hjrpoerilieal  s^ 
•omption  of  a  virtoB  which  he  did  ifli 
reaU^  possess.    If  his  kindaaBi  «■« 
fana&al,  it  was  at  all  avmrts  ■iii«s 
The  natural  tenderaeas  of  his  din» 
tion  made  him  teader,  if  aot  whottf 
blind  to  the  faults  and  lailiBgsefeihin; 
and  had  he  adopted  eiiticMB  m  hi 
profession,  he  woaU  have  mads  i<  • 
eolden  age  for  aothon,  bat  an  mm^ 
bitterness  and  brass  for  satiriesl  leai 
ers;  for 

censor  than  deer 
and  in  his  caee    a 

it  is  sare  to  be  (alas  I  am  1  acA  "f 
error  ?  aad  has  not  the  s 
unheeded  from  my  pea 
its  own  reward,    iiewi 
only  literary  man  of  the 
who  was  never  involved 
gustinganddisgraostfulaqaabbleswhich 

arethetoraientof  a  litarary  hfr; 'i' 
he  who  was  so  forgifiag  a  critic  of  ^ 
works  of  others,  received  fhaa  ote* 
in  return  all  that  a  writer  sofcaisflir 
disposed  oonhl  really  merit  er  j««iy 
chum.  WhatlitenrynBaaoftbepr^ 
sent  day  oould  say  eo  mach,  «r  d 
whom  dae  but  Bfamehard  eoald  it  bs 
said? 
The 
made  upon  me.  oa  this 
vivid,  aad  I  eoatinaed 
to  feel 


vtwu 
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(>or  Miiliagf  wore  noC,  iiideed»  fre- 
.{Qcst  I  (far  oor  ati  of  toqiiaintMieet 
vtt,witii  9tu»  «soc|idoiifl»  widely  di^ 
ifrmc  and  hk  life  w»f  paaiod  in  oon* 
<Mt  vBiplojVMiit.  Bat  whenever  we 
dtf  aeel,  oar  greelingt  were  cordial 
di dMesowae,  and  the  friendly  feeU 
nfs  wkich  from  the  first  I  entertained 

strengthened  on  a 
•ad  move  intimate  acqnaint- 
He  waa  one  of  those  generous, 
■idqaisCv  end  thorooghly  honest  in- 
MmIs.  with  whom  it  is  easy  and 
ysmbis  to  liTO.  Ko  afieotation,  no 
■4miiflnt  priggiahness,  no  despicable 
uippsry.  no  T^?!^  or  pedanticira. 
BitT,  ao  small  airs  of  literary  preten* 
ooo^whiA  we  ao  often  meet  in  aai- 
■sb  I  wet  sting  on  the  very  lowest 
^oMiof  Pamassus»  and  in  such  ani- 
■MS  oaiy— DO  rile  or  sneaking  hvpo- 

nor  any  act  of  life 
or  cavalier. 

. envy,  nuu 

lio^  sad  all  imoharitauenem — those 
bsn  and  •Bfpani4ike  passions,  i^ch 
wm  to  thriva  ao  oomlbrtakly  in  the 
bfisrts  of  tho  smaUer  creatnres  who 
oswl  aboat  Piados ;  from  all  these 
kr  WIS  free ;  by  all  or  any  of  these 
ks  kssrt  waa  napollnted  i  and  his 
«ai  was  like  a  divine  and  nohle 
mplsb  whore  ttnth,  and  candonr, 
«d  vkiii^robed  vartne  sat  eternally 


mam  coiy    no  tin  v  wan 
emydidhepsoeiise,  norai 
ttvorthy  ot  a  gentlenum 
FttaAood  mid  diabonesty, 


TUi  is  hidi  praise— «  generous,  por- 
ksft  tt  cntnnsiastio  portrait  of  fiian> 
cfcwt  charaeior.  But  who  that  knew 
bm  eoald  qusnal  with  the  warmth  of 
Utt  ooloorins*  or  condemn  me  for  thus 
(bpietiBa  this  gaileless,  honest,  kindly- 
tnpsred  creatuie,  whose  heart  was 
opca  as  day  to  melting  charity,  and 
vboahrays  had  a  good  word  for  every 
nm'i  snor*  and  a  gentle  apolog}'  for 
cwy  amn's  foible-^who,  in  the  course 
of  t  long  awl  most  diversified  career 
ta  bisKatare,  never  made,  and  I  am 
«f«  a«v«r  deaerved  to  make  an  enc- 
■7 :  md  who  dosed  his  eyes  apon  tho 
ewid  with  the  sincere  resret  of  all  to 
vkm  his  virtues  were  Known,  and 
Iks  aMst  lively  sympathy  of  thora  who 
nn  acquainted' with  hun  only  in  his 
vritiagi.  Had  he  been  a  man  of  a 
africr  order  of  genius— ibr  it  cannot 
W  deoiad  that  to  this  he  had  no  pre- 
^>uMi— Ids  virtues,  doubtless  would 
Wfabesnleas,  and  his  vices  infinitely 
fmtcr;  fer  the  pamions  which  bum 
vitkia  the  hearts  of  men  who  are  im* 
with  the  true  Olympic  fin*, 


arc  of  a  wild,  and  overb^arinjif,  and 
unruly  kind  $  and,  as  if  oonscious  of 
the  imperial  nature  with  which  diey 
are  assooiated,  disdain  to  regulate 
themselves  by  the  ordinary  rules  which 
connect  society  together ;  and  hence 
it  is  that  great  genius  never  can 
exist  independent  of  the  great  pas- 
sions,  but  too  frequently  aflbros  a 
subject  for  melancholy  contemplation 
and  solemn  thought,  perhaps  tym- 
pathising  remt.  But  Blanchara,  if 
ne  was  without  this  exalted  species 
of  S0U1-.4M  he  confessedly  was-Ji^ 
fnly,  tooy  was  without  the  strong  pas- 
sions that  accompany  it }  and  his  quiet 
life,  uncheoqucred  by  any  fierce  or  fiery 
outbreak  of  the  spirit,  afibrds  a  pleas- 
ing, though  probably  not  a  sublime 
picture.  The  career  of  the  man  of  su* 
perior  soul  may  be  compared  to  the 
oeadlong  rolling  of  the  Ganges  or  the 
Danube — grand,  beautiful,  majestic, 
frequently,  alas  I  devastating  and  ter- 
rible. But  (he  life  of  Blanchard  was 
like  a  sacred  stream  that  flows  alon^ 
in  summer  purity  and  calmness,  im- 

Sating,  in  its  course,  lawns  and  gar" 
ens,  out  never  bursting  firom  the  pla* 
cid  bed  in  which  it  has  for  years  pursued 
its  unvarjring  way.  Who  shall  say  by 
which  of  the  two  mankind  is  more  be« 
nifited?  Orwhowilldenvthatthou^ 
that  airiest  and  most  sickening  of  all 
earthly  bubbles —•  popular  applause 
—may  more  loudlv  accompany  tho 
first,  and  echo  in  his  ears  along  his 
dixxy  but  terrible  career,  drowning, 
perhaps,  for  a  brief  space,  the  voice  of 
coufcience— that  most  terrrible  of  mo- 
nitors ( — who,  I  say,  will  stand  forward 
to  deny  that  the  course  of  the  second, 
though  less  daxsling,  is  not  more  hap« 
py ;  or,  at  all  events—for  hi^piness  and 
life  seem  inconsistent — ^less  marked  by 
wretchedness  and  woe  than  that  of  the 
first  ?  Great  genius  is  almost  always  a 
ourse  rather  than  a  blessing ;  the  misery 
that  attends  it,  like  a  shMow  pursues 
it  onward  to  the  grave ;  while  talent 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  or  that  which  is 
somewhat  above  the  ordinary  standard« 
is  most  generally  happy  and  peace-giv« 
in^.  It  is  attended  by  no  splendid 
triumphs,  but  neither  is  it  bowed  down 
by  niuierable  reverses ;  and  the  annals 
of  English  litejrature,  at  all  events, 
prove,  that  to  the  men  whose  posttioo 
in  the  republic  of  letters  is  the  highest 
that  that  republic  can  afibrd,  h^>pi- 
ness  was  a  thing  entirely  unknown ; 
while  to  the  MM.*ond  order,  with  some 
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exceptions,  to  be  stu*e>  a  fair  portion  of 
the  conveniences  of  life  was  providen- 
tially  allotted,  while  discontent  and 
discord  stood  glowering  aloof. 

Bnt  while  I  draw  tnis  contrast  be- 
tween the  different  fates  that  attend 
genius  and  mere  talent,  I  do  not  wish  it 
to  be  supposed  that  the  career  of  Blan- 
chardy  who,  without  much  of  the  first 
auslity  had  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  last,  was  one  of  unmixed  ni^piness. 
Would,  indeed,  that  it  had  been  so.  But 
his  melancholy  end  proves,  if  any  proof 
were  wanting,  that  his  life  was  chec- 
quered  deefny  with  grief;  and  those 
who  knew  him  best  know  that  there 
were  times  when  he  sank  under  an  ac- 
cumulation of  extreme  mental  misery. 
How,  indeed,  coidd  it  be  otherwise  ? 
He  followed  that  condition^  of  life 
which,  more  than  any  other,  in  these 
countries,  seems  fated  for  affliction.  I 
mean  that  of  the  professional  author. 
*<  Oh  for  oblivion  and  five  hundred  a- 
year  I"  said  poor  L.  £.  L.,  herself  a 
melancholy  and  heart-broken  instance 
of  this  "idle  trade,"  as  Pope  wisely 
called  it,  and  of  the  envenomed  slander 
that  attends  it.  Is  it  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  Blanchard  himself,  not- 
withstanding all  his  proud,  ambitions 
dreams  of  Uterarv  sway,  more  than 
once  re-echoed  the  sentiment  of  his 
idolized  friend?  But  wishing  for 
wealth  never  secures  it,  except  in 
fairy  legends.  Cast  early  in  life  upon 
his  own  resources,  brought  up  to  no 
profession,  but  with  considerable  na- 
tural abilities,  Blanchard  must  have 
been  either  a  man  of  letters,  or  he 
must  have  starved  in  the  streets.  Un- 
happily for  himself  he  preferred  the 
first.  Had  he  at  the  outset  wisely 
succumbed  to  the  last,  he  would  have 
spared  himself  some  twenty  years  of 
unremitting  toil  and  anxiety,  and  sunk 
into  the  grave,  young,  uncared  for. 
and  unknown,  it  is  true,  but  uucursed 
also  by  the  heart-harrowing  afflictions 
of  life.  Hb  destinv,  however,  required 
to  be  fulfilled.  AVhat  wiU  be,  will  be. 
An  author  woriiing  for  hisdailv  bread 
_God  help  him  I — he  was  fated  to  be- 
come, and  an  author,  accordingly,  he 
became.  How  vividly  I  can  now  pic- 
ture him  before  mo — the  soft  and  ori- 
ental beauty  of  his  eye,  glittering  with 
spirit,  soul,  and  gentleness,  radiating 
with  all  the  kindly  emotions  that  arora 
within  hiji  honest  heart — ^his  idight,  ac- 
tive figure — the  busv  but  pcrfcftly 
jrentlemanlike  air    wliich  he   always 


carried — the  erer-iwidy  taxithr  lo 
oblige,  more  willing  to  el^servioei 
than  to  delay  until  uey  were  solMrrf 
— ^the  prompt  postponement  of  his 
important  business  to  the  Kerdlfsa. 
perhaps  futile,  intemiptions 
— the  undeviating  denro  to  gratilytik* 
slightest  wishes  cl*  those  whan  he  br>. 
noured  with  his  friendship  the  ■■»- 
lyand  independent,  and  entMy  ho- 
nourable, station  in  letten  whi^W 
always  maintained  hbnself,  and  ahra*^ 
wished  his  literary  brethren  to  maa- 
tain  likewise — the  complete  siaecrirj 
and  truthfulness*  of  nis  dbtrmcver. 
and  his  noble,  independent  i^s 
in  an  age  when  literature  prasMaic* 
herself  at  the  shrine  of  Mammc,  aorf 
offers  up  her  choice  and  viigiB  trat* 
sures  to  the  golden  demiler.  Hr« 
vividly  all  &ese  reccrilectioBs  nv 
up  before  me,  and  doiid  my  ert^. 
MOW  strong  must  be  the  indigoMtioB  <4 
those  who  reflect  on  the  present  <k> 
graded  state  of  literary  men  in  tfe** 
great  countries,  when  they  cxxMnhr 
that  it  was  such  a  man  as  this  who«» 
obliged  from  day  to  day.  risiss  raHr 
and  retiring  late,  to  work  for  h«  hnmi 
with  the  patient,  persevering  toil  fW  & 
dray-horse,  to  run  about  horn  prim- 
ing-office to  printing-oflbDe^  svljeci  tn 
the  vulgar  rebuke  of  this  newspqrr 
proprietor,  and  that  ma^aiine  maker ; 
yet,  nevertheless,  working,  worioiif* 
working  on  for  ever,  hoBombhr  aaiiv. 
taining  nimself  and  hil  fionilyt  'wit  ^} 
the  sweat  of  his  hrow — for  IM  tod  t« 
liffht  and  wholesome — but  by  the  swf&' 
of  his  mind,  and  memoryt  and  sw.l. 
and  heart,  till  all  the  eneigic*  of  bnin 
and  body  finally  gave  way,  and  wrrr 
neutralized  by  pmlysis  and  inanit.T : 
while  around  him  on  emy  side  he  \*  - 
held  the  rubbish  of  human  natne,  th»' 
base,  abominable,  crawting.  soeaktt^:. 
svcophantic  villams,  who  make  nam  m* 
tunes  almost  disbelieve  in  a  saner  »- 
tending  Providence,  wtnatng  thev  va^ 
on  to  wealth  and  statioD,  eiitoyiii(r  ^ ' 
only  the  comforts,  bnt  the  fuxunc*  vi 
existence,  becanae  .they  eoukl  mo- 
mand  pariiamentary  votes,  or  wie lik«i 
corporation  influence,  or  ji^sgled  cUr- 
tion  tricks,  or  pandmd  to  the  dirtr 
ends  of  some  dirty  red-tape  senator, 
whose  sole  ambition  is  pdf,  and  wht>«e 
only  god  is  the  belly,  for  whose  impnrr 
gratihcations  he  barters  hb  «ml.  U*^ 
any  man  reflect  on  these  ihinp,  a***! 
within  every  man's  range  of  vinon  b^fw 
uiimeroii«  are  the  illn^tratimi*  MmhA^ 
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I  tisre  joBt  said — gmuus  fitarving,  and 
Uodcbttdism  and  blackguardism  re- 
v^Uinff  in  torile  and  champagne ;  let 
hoDy  wen,  reflect  on  the  venerable  and 
ever-to-be-Tenerated  patronage  which 
even  the  pettiest  of  (rerman  principa- 
lities bestows  upon  its  men  of  gemus, 
the  salaries,  the  pensions,  the  places, 
and  the  distinguished  honours  they  re- 
ceive; and  then  let  him,  if  he  have 
only  the  ordinary  feelings  of  a  man, 
corse  the  cold,  pe^lectfm  system  of 
this  empire,  which,  while  it  enables 
for^zL  beggars  and  vagabonds  to  roll 
in  affluence,  carelessly  consigns  to  a 
life  of  poverty,  and  a  death  of  despair, 
the  scholar,  the  poet,^  the  critic,  and 
the  painter — its  Maginns;  its  Hoods, 
its  Blanchards,  and  its  Haydons. 

That  English  literature,  under  this 
cruel  and  detestable  system,  has  deze- 
nermted,^  is  de^^eratmff,  and  rapialy 
sinking  into  disgrace,  who  will  be  so 
hardy  as  to  deny  ?  A  cloud  of  nove- 
lists, twopenny-halfpenny  essa^rists  and 
fetalktowuU  (we  had  no  word  in  £ng« 
lish  to  eimress  what  wc  mean,  thoujzh 
we  have  tnc  men),  and  magazine  scrib- 
blers (auales  ego  et  chtoienua),  and  li- 
tcrarv  nacks,  who  manufacture  fiction 
by  the  hundred-weight,  and  clever 
rocut  who  exhaust  their  mental  wealth 
on  newspapers  and  reviews — all  these 
we  have  among  us,  because  all  these 
meet  with  ready  pay  from  that  gi'eat, 
shallow-headed  patron,  the  ''reading 
public."  But  with  which  of  our  past 
literary  ages  could  the  present  dare  to 
compete  ?  Who  will  write  history — 
and  starve?  Who  will  compose  an 
epic — and  famish?  Where  are  our 
great  scholars  and  linguists  ?  Where 
IS  our  Jones,  our  Person,  or  our  Parr  ? 
Would  the  esqnisite  and  myriad>vo- 
Inmed  learning  of  the  first,  in  these 
iron  times,  recommend  him  to  even 
die  paltriest  of  professorship,  if  he 
could  not  command  a  vote  for  one  of 
our  stupid  members  of  parliament? 
Would  their  most  perfect  intimacy 
widi  the  treasures  oiGreek  erudition 
exalt  the  second  or  the  third  to  any 
station  commensurate  with  their  de- 
serts ?  Have  we  not,  indeed,  in  our 
own  times  seen  the  best,  the  greatest 
scholar  of  his  a;^  starving  in  a  mise- 
rable curacy,  whilst  Doctor  Booby  and 
Lawyer  Pettifog  drive  to  court  in  their 
own  coaches,  £rawn  by  long-tailed, 
ailky-coated  steeds  ?  It  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  a^c  that  these  things  happen ; 
and  it  is  still  more  disgraceful  that 


the  men  of  letters  do  not  unite  in 
decrying  those  who  still  sustain  the 
system.  How  numerous  are  the 
instances  we^  have  all  recently  wit- 
nessed of  this  condition  of  society. 
All  the  world  knows,  by  this  time,  how 
Maginn  lived  and  died,  how  Hogg's 
last  moments  were  passed,  how  Hood's 
heart  was  broken.  It  was  only  the 
other  day  that  Haydon,  after  forty 
years'  unremitting  exertion  in  the 
highest  walks  of  art,  cut  his  throat,  to 
escape  the  horrors  and  the  d^adation 
of  a  gaol.  Sheridan  Knowles,  the 
honest,  the  kind,  the  senerous,  is 
struggliiM^  with  the  difficulties  of  exis- 
tence. £  this  system  to  continue  for 
ever  ?  The  fate  of  Blanchard,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  attract  some  sympathy 
for  the  victims  who  perish  under  such 
a  studied  exclusion  fix)m  honour  and 
emolument.  It  is  mainly  with  this  ob- 
ject, indeed,  that  I  have  written  this 
paper  at  aU.  But  what  sympathy  or 
support  do  literary  men  deserve  u*om 
others,  when  they  will  not  themselves 
unite  in  driving  the  system  to  shame, 
and  pursuing  to  the  death  whatever 
minister  or  ministry  will  still  continue 
to  uphold  it.  But  I  have  delayed  too 
long  from  the  subject  more  imme- 
diatel^r  before  me,  though  the, reflec- 
tions in  which  I  have  indulged  arise 
naturally  out  of  it. 

Samuel  Laman  Blanchard  was  bom 
at  Great  Yarmouth,  the  15th  of  May, 
1803.  Two  years  afler  his  birth,  his 
father  removed  to  Southwark  parish, 
in  London,  and  there  established  him- 
self in  the  business  of  a  painter  and 
glazier.  The  education  which  he  gave 
is  son  was  respectable.  We  are  told 
something  about  his  having  be^i  the 
head  Latin  scholar  at  the  school  to 
which  he  was  first  sent.  He  may  have 
been  so ;  but  Blanchard's  knowledge 
of  the  classics  could  have  been  com- 
prised in  a  nut-shell.  His  Latin  was 
small,  and  his  Greek  was  still  smaller ; 
and  to  his  credit  be  it  spoken,  he  never 
made  the  least  pretensions  to  the  pos- 
session of  either  the  one  or  the  otner. 
His  own  merits  are  a  sufficient  recom- 
mendation of  his  name,  without  adding 
to  them  the  very  questionable  praises 
of  a  skill  in  classical  lore.  Those  who 
knew  him,  and  were  most  capable  of 
judging,  know  that  he  comd  not, 
strictly  speaking,  be  called  a  classical 
scholar ;  and  there  are  letters  of  his 
extant  which  disclaim  any  wish  to  be 
regarded  as  such. 
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He  was  placed  in  a  proctor's  office 
at  an  early  age ;  bat  Kirke  White  was 
not  more  unsuited  for  the  desk  of  an 
attorney  than  Laman  Blanchard  for 
the  dry*  dull  routine  of  Doctors  Com- 
mons. His  natural  genius  and  the 
education  which  he  had  received,  gave 
him  the  tone  and  feelings  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  he  could  but  little  endure 
either  the  drudgery  or  degradation  of 
a  clerkship*  He  resolved  to  try  the 
stage,  ana  made  his  first  appearance 
on  the  boards  at  Margate.  Whether 
he  succeeded  or  fail^,  we  have  no 
■leans  of  knowing;  but  he  left  the 
company  in  a  week,  and  trudged  back 


to  London  on  foot,  like  a  tme  (rfsfer 
or  a  real  poet,  without  a  fartfamg  in 
his  pocket.  He  attempted  at  this  time 
to  drown  himscdf,  off  the  Bteps  of  Weit- 
minster  Bridse,  in  cooMquence  oft 
quarrel  with  his  father  ;  but  was  ytt* 
vented  by  his  friend*  Mr.  BndcBtDne, 
with  whom  he  was  lodging.  It  wn, 
probably,  at  this  very  period  that  fas 
wrote  his  "  Sonnet  on  Beading  *  Wer< 
ter,'  "  which  seems  so  remarkablv  to 
display  the  morbid  tendency  oi  hit 
thoughts  to  suicide,  and  almost  to  pre- 
figure, as  if  prophetically^  the  fate  hj 
which  he  afterwards  perished. 


**  How  shall  an  earthly  judge  presume  to  call 
The  impulse  of  another's  action,  guilt? 
That  blood  bath  wak'd  it  which  by  it  is  spilt : 
None — not  the  hoariest  sage — ^may  tell  of  all 
The  strong  heart  struggles  with  oefore  it  fall. 
And  if  o'ermastered,  who  shall  witness  how, 
Or  stamp  disgprace  upon  a  martyred  brow  ? 
The  judffe  himself  should  be  a  criminal. 
O,  ye  ofmonkish  hearts — oold,  passionless, 
Turn  from  these  leaves,  nor  shed  a  single  tear 
On  all  the  burning  sorrows  they  express  I 
For  me,  I  find  my  mind's  stranse  mirror  here — 
The  gkus  ofmu  own  secrets  ;  ana  time's  token 
Must  dull  my  Drain  when  memory  finds  it  broken. 

'•DaetmberlOth,  1824." 


On  the  15th  of  February,  1845,  not 
twenty  years  after,  the  author  of  this 
sonnet  cut  his  throat. 

Disappointed  in  his  histrionic  dreams, 
Blanchard  turned  his  thoughts  to  writ- 
ing for  the  stage.  He  published  some 
"Dramatic  Sketches."  Happily  for 
his  reputation,  they  are  forgotten  or 
unknown ;  his  friends  will  do  him  no 
service  by  republishing  or  alluding  to 
them.  To  write  a  great  tragedy^  re- 
quires genius  of  the  loftiest  kind. 
What  Axidison  and  Johnson  failed  to 
do,  Blanchard  could  scarcely  have 
achieved.  Every  voung  poet,  among 
other  madnesses,  tninks  he  can  write  a 
tragedy;  but  it  is  not  every  one  of 
that  godless  tribe  that,  like  Blanch- 
ard,  has  the  good  sense  to  discover  that 
he  is  not  able.  To  this  distrust  of 
himself,  indeed,  he  owed  much  of  his 
snccess.  Had  he  been  silly  enough  to 
persist  in  writing  a  tragedy,  and  had 
he  found  a  manager  insane  enough  to 
accept  it,  he  would  have  been  irre- 
trievably ruined  as  an  author.  A  man 
can  retrace  almost  any  false  step  but 
that  of  having  been  damned  on  the 
stage.  That  is  a  specie?  of  hell  out  of 
which    there    is    no    redemption ;  it 


breaks  a  man's  heart  within  him  for 
ever.  He  never  again  has  courage  to 
adventure  a  voyage  with  the  Moseflf 
The  instances  are  obvious,  and  need 
not  be  cited.  Blanchard's  experienoe 
of  life  was  limited ;  his  knowledge  of 
the  passions  did  not  extend  beyond 
that  of  knowledge  of  the  passions  u 
they  exist  in  respectable  port-wiae 
drinking  society  in  the  city  and  «ab- 
urbs  of  London.  His  in^gmation  was 
not  epic ;  he  could  not  soar  like  tbe 
eagle;  his  mind  had  not  fed  on,  sod 
been  coloured  by  the  grandeur  of  tbe 
past.  He  probably  had  never  read 
f  lutarch  in  his  li&.  Could  such  a 
man  write  tragedy?  Could  heirbOf 
in  one  of  his  poems,  calls  his  pen 

»<  But  R  frail  and  bendlnc  reed, 
Plneked  bj  a  mott  liitltM  haad, 
la  a  wUU  Mid  flow«ricat  land. 
By  the  margin  of  a  Btream, 
Where  the  Idle  eddiea  gleam  f 
Cren  aa  h«|iea  wlUila  the  breaat, 
Daaaling  aa  thej  d^p  to  rctt." 

— ^ould  he,  I  say,  hope  to  wing  hl^ 
heavenward  flight  into  the  ffolden 
realms  where  Shakspeare,  Jooson, 
Beaumont,  Fleteher,  Mavinger,  FonJ, 
Shirley,  Webster,  aiidMarlowhaddU- 
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parted,  nd  (xma  whence  ihejr  still 
ralr  a«  with  undying  flOTcreignty  ? 
'Ibf  notion  if  ridicalous.  BUncWd 
prud^ntlx  deMted  (rom  bis  TiUnic 
cliaibiiigs;  lie  left  to  the  gods  their 
vti3ktt%  and  thrones  %  and  becauio  sub- 
i  filter  of  The  Momthly  Magazine, 

la  199^  wan  published  a  snuiU  vo- 
\vmit  <ji  poem*— eight  V  or  ninety  pages 
■•aly«-cntitled  **  Lync  Ofierings,  by 


8.  Laman  Blanrhard,*'  with  the  fol- 
lowing modest  dedication,  **  To  Charles 
Lainb,  these  pa^^es  are  inscribed."  The 
principal  poem  m  the  collection  is  en- 
titled "The  Poet's  Bride."  As  the 
volume  is  scarce,  and  but  little  known, 
I  insert  hero  n  few  specimens  of  the 
poetry.  The  heroine  of  the  poem  is 
thus  described  :— 


**  Her  hair  like  a  fine  waterfall  waved  down, 
Bathing  the  pliant  marble  of  her  neck, 
Whose  natiTo  light  streamed  through  without  a  speck ; 
Now  flashing  out  in  snowiness,  and  now 
Hiding  its  glory  in  a  ringlet's  crown. 
Her  waist,  ToTO-coned — her  waist  seemed  heaven's  blue, 
And  the  light  blood  the  sunshine  that  runs  through ; 
Simple,  yet  robed  in  all  that  dignifies — 
Gifted  with  beautv's  artless  eloquence, 
Her  look  fell  humble,  as  ashamed  to  rise. 
And  her  thin  hand  upraised  its  innocence 
To  screen  (in  vain)  these  spirit -lighted  eyes." 


^  (alls  in  love  with  a  poet,  a  wild,      — a  faint  copy  of  Shelley's  immortal 
!•>  rtical,  and  shadow}'  sort  of  dreamer     picture  of  Alastor  :^ 

**  Around  his  heart  she  hovered  like  a  bird, 
Secure  of  its  firm  nest ;  his  faintest  word 
Called  sudden  light  into  her  love-taught  eyes, 
And  bound  her  in  a  chain  of  ecstacies. 
She  sent  rich  laden  sighs  from  out  her  soul. 
And  caused  fair  smiles  and  dew-like  tears  to  set 
In  his  heart's  honeysuckles ;  or  on  the  scroll 
Of  the  vast  shore  his  haunting  Image  traced 

And  wept  to  see  the  waters  razing  it 

HU  wearied  feet  she  bathed  with  pleasant  waters. 
And  with  a  magic  care  she  treasured  up 
The  dew  of  morning  in  a  lily's  cup, 
For  the  noon's  banquet  not  produced  by  slaughters 
Which  she  did  spread  in  sucu  peace-hauntine  bowers, 
e         That  all  the  year  seemed  sown  with  long  and  happy  hours. 
And  when  Night's  wing  hath  skimmed  the  purple  air 
And  fond  hearts  sleep  within  a  breast  as  fair. 
Uers  throbbed  before  him,  or  enthralled  beside 
Answered  its  Nature's  name — a  poet's  bride. 
In  every  season,  scene,  and  wearying  trial 
Still  rose  she  as  the  light  in  his  heart's  dial. 
Folding  his  bo^om  from  each  naked  woe. 
The  storm  above  and  frozen  world  below.** 


Tkt«  etberial  pair  <lwcll  in  Arcadian 
H«pptQe««  in  a  fon»?«t,  surrounded  by 
«i*  <*|rti  of  tmaginar}'  blisses.  There 
»  netther  plot,  nor  fable,  nor  even  mo- 
nl ;  sad  too  poem  is  curious,  as  show- 
>~/  kuw  raucn  rh^'mc  can  be  written, 
*M  kuw  many  pretty  things  can  be 
^'i— all  to  no  purpose  in  the  world. 


The  second  poem  of  any  pretension 
is  entitled,  "The  Spirit  of  Poesy." 
The  metre  is  smooth  and  silvery— 
but  there  is  no  strength  nor  rouscu- 
Uritv  in  the  lines,  the  thoughts,  or 
the  fdea.  The  best  passage  is  the  fol- 
lowing:— 


**  Two  birds,  with  dusky  wings  and  breast  of  sun 
Were  circled  in  a  gilded  ca^o ;  the  one 
Fluttered  and  sang,  and  tnod  to  cain  my  look, 
And  from  its  plume  the  glossiest  leather  shook. 
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Tho  other  stirred  not,  sung  not,  it  had  lo&t 

The  fire  of  song  within  its  prison's  frost. 

It  was  too  delicate,  too  prond  to  liTe, 

I  feared  to  breathe,  it  seemed  so  sensitive ; 

At  last  it  moaned  ;  then  gazed  npon  tho  wire. 

And  dropped — a  thing  to  weep  for  and  admire. 

The  other  lightened  round  the  cage,  and  shewed 

No  sign  of  sorrow  in  its  lone  abode ; 

But  still  it  sang  exultinelj.     1  sighed, 

I  could  not  lore  it  like  tho  one  that  died." 


•'The  Sultana  preparing  for  the 
Bath/'  is  worse  than  even  Hayn(^3 
Bayly's  best  things — and  surely  there 
is  no  lower  deep  than  this. 

"The  Captive  Lainb"  is  feminine 
and  eficmin^te.  The  idea  is  taken 
from  Wordsworth.     I  do  not  worship 


the  man  of  Rydal,  myself;  and  I  *- 
still  less  disposed  to  venerate  hi^  n  - 
tators. 

The  best  part  of  the  volume  b  mi-^ 
UD  of  sonnets.     I  quote  two  of  tktic, 
wbieh  are  really  excellent  ;— 


*'  ETEXING. 

**  Already  hath  the  day  grown  gray  with  age : 
And  in  the  west,  like  to  a  conqueror  crown'd 
Is  faint  with  too  much  glory.    On  the  ground 
He  flings  his  dazsline  arms,  and  as  a  sage 
Prepares  him  for  a  cToud*hung  hermitage, 
Where  meditation  meets  him  at  the  door. 
And  all  aro^ind,  on  wall  and  roof  and  floor 
8ome  pensive  star  unfolds  its  silver  page 
Of  truth  which  God*8  own  hand  hath  testified. 
Sweet  eve,  whom  poets  sing  to  as  a  bride. 
Queen  of  the  quiet — Eden  of  Time's  bright 
Thy  fook  allures  me  from  my  hushed  fii^sade. 
And  sharp  leaves  rustling  at  my  casement,  tap 
And  beckon  forth  my  mind  to  dream  upon  thy  lap. 


«< 


ON  TIME. 


<i 


To  one  that  marks  the  quick  and  certain  round 

Of  year  on  year,  and  finds  bow  every  day 

Brings  its  grey  hair,  or  bears  a  leaf  away 

From  the  full  glory  with  which  life  is  crown*d 

Ere  youth  becomes  a  shade  and  fame  a  sound : 

Surely  to  one  that  feels  his  feet  on  sand 

Unsure,  the  bright  and  ever  visible  hand 

Of  Time  points  far  above  the  lowlv  bound 

Of  prido  tnat  perishes,  and  leads  the  eye 

To  loftier  objects  and  diviner  ends, 

A  tranquil  strength,  sublime  humility,  ^ 

A  knowledge  of  ourselves,  a  faith  in  friends* 

A  8^'mpathy  fur  all  things  bom  to  die 

With  cheerful  love  for  tiioso  whom  truth  attends. 


There  is  also  a  son^  entitled  '<  The 
Dominion  of  Pain,**  wtiich  is  curious  ; 
and  I  think  it  embodies  Blauchanrs 
real  sentiments  on  life,  cleat li,  and 
happiness.  His  B<M)!«tbility  to  all  ex. 
ternal  impre3ston^<  was  mo5t  nrnte :  his 
niiud  was  so  finely  and  delicately  at- 
tempcrcdy  that  ^en:*ations  of  the  mo*it 


ordinarv  kind  were  felt  by  him  ia  s 
higher  degree  than  br  others  of  a  nfft 
masculine  nature.  It  ia  tmpoenblf  t  • 
peruse  the  followtog  withoot  di^p 
sympathy.  The  thuogbta  cvidrn'^i 
well  fortn  from  his  own  sorrow^stnci- 
en  heart ;— 
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**  TRB  DOMINION  OP  PAIN. 

*•  In  alt  that  lire,  endure,  and  die ; 
In  every  vision  of  the  brain; 
On  Love's  fond  Hp ;  in  Pleasure's  eye ; 
The  hermit's  pulse,  the  warrior's  vein ; 
In  hearts  that  pause  and  plunge  again, 
Frail  victims  of  tne  passing  nour, 

Wo  ftnd  thy  far  dominions,  Pun, 
We  trace  the  footprints  of  thy  power— 

Though  some  are  washed  awav  bv  tears, 
Whilst  some  survive  the  march  of  years. 

**  Who  cannot  weep  was  never  blest ; 

Would  all  were  woeless  that  have  wept ! 
Would  all  that  heaves  might  be  at  rest ! 
And  sleep  mieht  come  to  those  that  slept ! 
My  soul  nath  long  its  vigils  kent 
0*er  sense  of  pain,  and  dreams  or  death. 

And  knows  not  why  its  coarse  hath  crept 
Thus  idlv  on  for  feverish  breath — 

Whilst  hour  by  hour  it  longs  to  sleep ; 
1  feel  it  doomed  to  watch  and  weep.^ 


Thus  it  is  CTcr.  The  sensibility  be- 
rtoved  upon  the  bard  becomes  a  curse 
taiifad  or  a  ble««tng.  The  glories  that 
ippdred  fax  oflf  nde  away  into  mock- 
erf  when  they  are  more  nearly  ap- 
pron^ed.  80  ever  true  are  tae 
voids  of  poor  dear  L.  £.  L.,  so  ap- 
fikable  to  him  who  was  destined  to 
WtooM  her  biogrupher,  and  like  her, 
too.  to  die  the  death  of  suieide.  The 
poe^  Ae  asaiirea  w. 


the  apo9tacy  of  the  CoHrier  newspaper, 
with  which  Blanchard  wai«t  abont  this 
period,  connected,  it  became  necessary 
for  the  latter  to  secede  from  a  journal 
which  sold  itself  to  principles  directly 
opposed  to  those  which  it  had  alwavs 
up  to  that  moment,  advocated,  hiH 
claims  were  represented  to  ffovemment 


ft4f«Mi«riifcMdUght, 

Um  ratabov  thai  tpptut, 
lloalj 


No  wonder  that  so  many  of  them  die 
ia  nadhooscs.  They  are  unfit  for  the 
vwM,  becanae  they'are  not  of  it,  but 
sf  ft  grander  »phere  ;  and  then  men 
■Isadcr  them,  and  call  them  mad. 

This  volume  does  not  appear  to  have 
Wcs  niecessful.  It  fell  still-bom  (rom 
(he  pitan.  Nothing  was  ever  known 
er  Ward  of  it,  till  it  was  re^-iewed  in 
IW  ia  the  most  generous  spirit,  by 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  the  then 
editor  of  the  Xew  Monthly  Magazine, 
^*Mat  fommnnications  took  place  be- 
tvera  Blanchard  and  Sir  Edward — an 
ftoqaatataaee  was  formed,  highly  ho- 
Mnhle  to  both  parties ;  and  Blan- 
(Wd  had  the  rare  good  fortune  of 
— iboiag  amoog  hisfiricnds  this  ^n- 
—  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  literature  that  England 

^.     By  Sir  Edward,  ho  wa:j 

ilvayi  treated  with  the  most  marked 
»•<  deHcale  courtc.^v,  and  when,  011 


eloquently  by  Sir  E^ward^  and  ener- 
getically supported,  as  being  those  of 
one  who  had  deserved  well,  not  only  of 
hts  party,  but  of  the  whole  Bntish 
public— so  far,  at  lotft,  as  a  mere  lite- 
rary man  can  be  said  to  have  claims  I 
From  such  a  character  as  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, it  need  scarcely  be  said,  no 
recognition  of  Blanche's  services 
could  be  procured.  Men  of  a  diflfc- 
rent  sort  were  then  most  liberally  re- 
warded ;  but  the  poet  and  man  of  let- 
ters was  politely  permitted  to  do  as 
well  as  ho  could,  or  starve  with  his 
principles.  This  fact,  I  confess,  came 
strangely  upon  me  when  I  first  heard 
it,  after  poor  Blanchard's  death. 

Among  literary  men  in  creneral,  it 
was  supposed  that  Blanchard  really  did 
receive  something  from  the  MTbigs  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  services ;  and  I 
remember  Doctor  Maffinn  and  Tom 
Campbell  telling  me  tnat  there  coidd 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  The  world 
is  now,  however,  informed  of  the 
truth. 

«  For  the  amtkoTf**  says  Sir  Edward, 
in  the  graceful,  eloquent,  and  touch- 
injr  memoir  of  Blanchanl,  pn»(ixed  to 
the  volumes  of  his  collected  e»saif>. 
•'  there  i.<  nothins  but  Am  f»en,  tUl  thai 
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arid  life  are  worn  to  the  stump ;  and 
ihen,  with  good  fortune^  perhaps  on 
his  death-bed^  he  receives  a  pension, 
and  equals,  it  may  be,  for  a  few 
months,  the  income  of  a  retired  hut* 
lerr  , 

And  is  not  this  a  creditable  fact — a 
dainty  dish  to  set  before  the  kingly 
British  public  ? — ^the  men  who  send 
their  millions  to  Timbuctoo,  and  their 
hundred  thousands  to  Otaheite  and 
the  antipodes  ] 

Contributions  to  the  magazines  be- 
came thenceforward  the  principal 
source  by  which  he  supported  exis- 
tence. He  had  marriea  when  but 
little  more  than  twenty,  and  he  had 
four  children  to  support ;  and  he- 
roically did  he  bear  u^  against  the 
accumulation  of  difficulties  which  be- 
set him.  All  his  glorious  and  Elysian 
dreams  of  poetic  renown,  no  doubt, 
had  by  this  time  faded  away ;  the  cold 
and  stem  realities  of  Hfe  were  alone  to 
be  considered  and  wrestled  with. 


•*  It  U  ft  fburf\il  lUkethe  port  cart*, 
When  he  oomM  forth  from  his  sweet  lolittidc 
Of  hopeft  Mid  loiigf,  and  Titionuy  thingt, 

,  To  Mk  the  iron  Tcrdlct  of  the  world. 
Till  thea  hit  home  has  been  in  fairjr  land* 
Sheltered  in  the  twe«t  depths  of  his  own  heart  t 
But  the  strong  meed  of  praise  impelf  him  fbrth  x 
For  ofrer  was  there  pott  but  he  eraved  ^ 
The  golden  sunshine  of  secure  renown — 
Thai  sympathy  which  is  the  lift  of  fkme, 

,  It  it  ftdl  dearly  bonght  i  beneefortb  he  liT«t 
Feverish  and  anxious  in  an  unkind  world. 
That  only  glres  the  laurel  fo  the  grare.** 


So  wrote  and  sang  L.  E.  L.,  herself, 
ioo,  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  sad 
truths  which  she  penned  in  the  fore- 
going verses.  It  was  poor  Laman*s 
lot  to  experience  them  in  all  their  bit- 
terness. Yet  was  not  his  heart  soured 
by  the  world :  the  more  it  was  crushed, 
the  more  sweetly  did  it  give  forth,  like 
the  fragrant  flower  of  the  Persian 
apologue,  all  its  exquisite  perfume ; — 
around  his  heart,  lixe  roses,  the  afiec* 
tions  clustered. 

In  1841  was  published  "Life  and 
Literary  Remains  of  L.  E.  L.,  by  La- 
man  Blanchard. "  The  memoir  is  grace- 
ful, the  enthusiasm  of  the  writer  for  the 
beloved  lost  one  lending  a  nameless  in- 
explicable charm  to  the  portrait  he 
draws.  *'  When  supplying  me,"  said 
he,  *'  with  some  matenals  for  a  slight 
sketch  of  her  life,  published  in  The 
New  Monthly  Magazine,  she  wrote 
thus — 'These,  I  believe,  are  all  the 
facts  I  can  give  you  at  present.  Feel- 
ings are  but  poor  substitutes  in  a  me- 


moir, else  what  a  life  would  mine  be 
But  these  are  for  a  later  biogri^jl 
which  I  shall  also  entrust  to  yoa.'" 
Strange  prophecy  ol  genius  I  Lord 
Byron  always  predicts  that  Moore 
would  write  his  life.  Why  L.  E.  L». 
should  have  thus  so  lonff  before  her 
own  death  selected  BliuK^ard  for  her 
biographer — ^by  what  vague  anticipa- 
tion it  was  revealed  to  her  that  he  was 
indeed  destined  to  write  her  memoirs 
— ^who  can  speculate  on  these  things? 
I  have  already  cited  Blanchard'sstraoge 
sonnet  on  Werter — ^the  gloomy  shadow- 
ing forth,  as  it  were,  of  his  own  fate 
in  the  distance  t  for  it  was  love,  all* 
powerful  love  that  drove  both  into  de- 
spair and  death.  A  prediction  not 
less  siimilar  was  made  and  published 
by  L.  £.  L.  long  before  she  could  have 
dreamed  that  there  was  any  chance  of 
its  being  ao  fearfully  accomplished. 

**  Where  my  Aither*rbott«e  aa  lying, 
There  my  bones  will  never  lie  i 

Mine  shaU  be  a  lonelier  ending. 

Mine  shall  be  a  wilder  gniTe. 
Where  the  sbont  and  shriek  are  blcodtng. 

Where  the  tmpMt  meets  11k  wvn  i 
Or  perhaps  a  fate  sure  lonely. 

In  advear  and  distant  waid, 
Where  to^  weary  eyes  neetonly 

Hived  nurse  and  bmUcb  guard.** 

Is  it  not  Strange  also  that  these  twa 
creatures — ^both  bright  and  '^V'ling 
lights  of  literature,  both  fated  to  periaff 
by  their  own  hands — should  have  been 
so  very  dear  to  each  other,  that  their 
lives  and  fates  should  seem  as  if  iden- 
tified ;  their  career  one  long  struggle 
with  die  world ;  their  deaths-^the  on^^ 
by  poison,  the  oiheac  by  steel — Qng.U 
natmg  in  the  same  sad  cauge— w& 
blight  and  desolation  of  the  heart  ? 

From  this  time  until  his  death, 
Blanchard 's  name  was  constantly  be- 
fore the  public.  He  oontributed  largelj^ 
to  George  Cruikshank*s  clever  maga* 
zine,  The  Omnibus,  of  which  he  was 
editor;  to  Ainsworth*s  Magazme,  of 
which,  on  the  merging  of  The  OmtdbuM 
into  it,  he  became  sub-editor ;  and  to 
Colbum's  New  MonMy  Magazme, 
Prose  and  poetry  alike  ml  graoefuUyi 
from  his  pen ;  and  the  reading  pnbha 
began  to  look  with  impatience  u>t  those 
quaint  monthly  essays,  which  had  much 
of  the  humour  of  dear  Charles  Lamb^ 
but  were  infinitely  more  witty,  though 
perhaps  less  true  to  nature  and  to  aim-, 
plicity.  His  labour  was  unremitting* 
out  his  mind  be(<an  to  irive  wayi  hi9 
health  and  spirits  sank  fearfully ;  and 
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the  vqudly  iiicreasing  illness  of  a  wife 
yfymn  beloved  with  idolatrous  affec* 
tiottr  made  deep  Mid  terrible  inroads 
tm  his  eonstitation.  The  gaiety  and 
dieerfalness  which  he  had  maintained 
even  in  his  most  severe  straggles,  sud- 
denly deserted  him ;  his  eyesight  too 
began  to  fail ;  and  to  such  of  his  friends 
as  x^ardad  his  condition  with  the  vi- 
gilant eyes  of  love,  it  was  evident  that 
Bis  condition  needed  all  their  sympa- 
thy, tbongb  to  not  a  few  of  them  be 
wore  the  visor  and  robe,  beneath 
wfaieh  even  the  most  miserable  contrive 
te  veil  tiieir  afflictions  from  the  world. 
Country  air  and  cessation  frt)m  labour 
were  anxiously  recommended  to  him. 
His  old  and  tried  friend^  Sir  Ed- 
ward Bulwer  Lytton,  generously  offer^ 
ed  him  the  use  of  one  of  his  country 
bouses  for  as  long  a  period  as  he  might 
desire;  but  London  was  his  home 
and  labour  his  income.  His  heart 
would  not  permit  him  to  leave  the  first 
^-dire  necessity  bound  him  like  a  gal* 
ley-slave  to  the  last.  He  had  an  en- 
gagement on  The  Examxner  which 
awallowed  up  almost  all  his  time — the 
monthly  magazines  craved  incessantly 
for  new  "  copv."  The  fatal  illness  of 
his  wife  and  ner  death,  which,  coxisi- 
dering  the  pain  she  suffered,  was  in^ 
deed  a  blessmg,  fell  upon  his  heart  like 
a'  thtuidaHbolt,  and  crushed  him  for 
ever.  He  never  again  recovered  that 
shock.  Congestion  of  the  brain  at- 
tacked him  m  the  streets;  his  right 
tide  became  insensible,  as  if  struck  by 
paaalysis.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed 
fbirstime;  a  calm  |;raduallv  stole  over 
hin,  which  his  fheuds  m»took  for  a 
rettom  of  tranquillity,  and  a  philoso- 
pluc  resignation  to  the  misfortunes  that 
bowed  lum  down.  His  mind,  however, 
was  not  originally  cast  in  a  robust 
mould;  his  new  calamity  prostrated 
him,  and  left  him  without  hope.  He 
prayed  for  death,  as  the  sole  refuge 
from  his  afflictions;  but  death  came 
not,  and  wretchedness  and  woe  sat  upon 
hk  household  hearth.  Fits  of  hysterics 
seised  him,  and  shook  him  as  if  with 
the  grasp  of  a  giant.  His  feeble  frame 
grew  every  day  more  and  more  feeble, 
more  and  more  attenuated.  With  the 
body  saok  the  mind.  Over  the  sickly 
tenement  of  day  that  lay  in  ruins,  its 
ipiritual  tenant  also  lay  down  and 
monrafiilly  wept«  In  some  men  of 
powerful  genius,  the  mind  outlives  the 
aiuBe;  theglonoaa  particle  of  divine 


fur  shines  and  glitters  with  even  celes- 
tial splendour  at  the  very  moment  that 
the  temple  of  flesh  in  which  it  is  en* 
shrined  is  crumbling  into  dust.  With 
poor  Blanchard  it  was  otherwise.  The 
mind  gave  way  even  more  rapidly  tiian 
the  b^y.  He  was  haunted  by  visions 
— scenes  of  oriental  magnificence,  phan** 
tasms  of  grotesque  feature,  dreams 
wherein  the  beautiful,  the  homely,  and 
the  horrible  were  massed  together  and 
blended  into  inane  shapefulness.  The 
im^e  of  his  wife  was  constantly  before 
his  eyes — ^those  eyes  which  loved  to 
gaze^  with  all  the  fondness  of  young 
poetic  idolatry  on  the  dear  departed  ( 
and  from  his  iaithful  heart  her  mem^y 
was  never  for  a  moment  effaced.  Hb 
used  to  wander  about  from  house  to 
house,  visiting  his  friends,  and  leaving 
on  all  the  sad  impression,  "  this  man 
is  doomed."  This  a^n^  could  not 
last ;  he  bore  up  against  it  long,  but 
the  struggle  was  too  great,  and  had 
been  too  terribly  endiued.  He  gave 
way.  A  melancholy  presentiment  of 
the  grave  haunted  him — ^the  church- 
yard was  before  his  eyes.  In  the  dark* 
ness  of  the  midnight  he  awoke  and 
rose — ^the  awful  horror  of  the  hour  aci 
cording  well  with  the  blackness  of  his 
grief.  The  silent,  beautiful  stars  that 
shone  into  his  littie  bed-room,  seemed 
to  beckon  him  to  some  other  worid, 
where  peace,  and  purity,  and  rest,  and 
soft  tranquillity  were  the  only  dwellers. 
O  stars  of  heaven,,  never  before  did 
ye  seem  so  sweetly,  sadly  beautiful  to 
his  eyes  as  now — never  Defore  did  ye 
shed  upon  his  weeping,  wounded  soul 
such  blessed  comfort  as  in  that  lonely 
hour.  Earth  and  all  its  cares  passed 
away  from  his  thoughts — ^the  eternal 
portals  of  the  future  opened  wide  their 
shadowy  arms,  and  disclosed  the  li^ht 
that  burned  within  them.  The  stroke 
of  a  razor— a  wild,  unearthly  shriek.^ 
a  heavy  fall  upon  the  floor — a  deluge 
of  blood — and  poor  Lamau  Blanchard 
was  no  more.  He  passed  from  earth 
and  misery  on  the  15th  of  February, 
1845. 

The  shook  produced  by  this  cala- 
mity amonff  the  literary  friends  and 
associates  of  Blanchard,  was  followed 
by  prompt  measures  for  the  relief  of 
his  iamily.  With  a  generosity  the  more 
laudable,  as  it  proceeded  from  persona 
themselves  not  the  most  highly  tavour* 
ed  by  fortune's  gifls,  provision  was 
made  for  the  support  of  his  children* 
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for  three  years.  Mr.  ColUurn,  ever 
foremost  in  liberality,  not  only  gave  a 
handsome  subscription,  but  presented 
the  friends  of  Blanchard  with  the  copy- 
right of  his  publications  in  the  New 
monthly  Magazine;  and  of  these,  to- 
gether with  those  which  he  contributed 
to  Aifuwarth*s  Magazine,  an  edition  in 
three  volumes  has  been  published,  the 
profits  of  which  are  to  belong  to  the 
bereaved  family  of  this  ill-fated  man 
of  letters.  An  edition  of  his  poetical 
pieces  has  also  been  promised ;  and  on 
these,  together  with  nis  essays,  his  cha- 
racter as  an  agreeable,  accomplished, 
and  eloquent  writer,  may  confidently 
rest.  Of  the  essays,  indeed,  whereof 
the  three  published  volumes  consist,  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of  praise 
too  hish.  They  are  distinguished  es- 
pecially by  a  auaint  and  mippy  origi- 
nality of  thougnt,  expressed  in  a  gemal 
style ;  they  deal  witn  the  small  follies 
and  eccentrities  of  human  nature,  which 
they  catch  with  a  miraculous  fidelity ; 
they  present  us  with  curious  laughable 
features  of  men  and  manners,  which 
have,  probably,  occurred  to  not  few 
readers  before,  and  certainly  never 
with  80  much  distinctness  as  in  these 
most  vivid  sketches.  In  the  series  of 
papers  entitled  "  A  Quarrel  with  tame 
old  Acquaintttnces,"  wherein  he  wittily 
illustrates  the  fallacy  of  some  of  our 
most  popular  aphorisms,  what  can  be 
better  tnan  the  following  comment  on 
the  good  old  saw,  **  A  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire  ?" 

*'  There  is  no  such  thing  as  burnine 
the  frailty  out  of  the  flesh.  We  shrink 
from  the  first  tingling  of  the  flame,  but 
instantly  advance  agam  to  the  scorching 

Soint.  We  iDsbt  on  self-roasting  by  slow 
egrees,  and  at  regular  intervals,  to  show 
our  contempt  for  experience,  and  to  de- 
velope  our  chief  virtue,  which  is  obsti- 
nacy. Man  will  take  any  ihvag  you  like, 
except  warning.  Who  ever  neacd  of  a 
half-drowned  skater  dreading  the  ice? 
The  oftener  it  breaks  under  him — ^the 
tbiimer  the  sheet  he  loves  to  cut  his  epi- 
taph upon.  Would  any  creature  wlio 
bad  endured  amputation  of  the  leg  by  a 
Bkil(Ul  tiger,  be  prevailed  upon  to  keep 
the  other  out  of  a  jungle,  if  he  bad  but  a 
chance  of  hopping  into  it  ?  Does  the 
angler,  who  has  been  racked  with  rheu- 
matism durinp;  along  career.of  no  sport, 
shiver  at  the  idea  of  catching  an  ague  at 
last  ?  Or  would  he  who  has  threo  times 
dropped  from  the  clouds  in  a  parachute, 
havmg  broken  three  limbs,  hesitate  at  a 


fourth  venture,  white  he  had  ytt  about 
him  a  neck  undislocated  ?  Asiondly 
not  ?  A  burnt  child  is  fond  of  tliefin. 
The  mariner  who  has  been  most  fre- 
quently shipwrecked,  is  fondest  of  watflr. 
The  adventurer  who  has  miracnioDsly 
escaped  the  fangs  of  a  doien  feven,  in 
as  many  parts  of  the  world,  is  the  very 
man  who  resolves  upon  a  visit  to  Siem 
Leone ;  and  he  who  has  as  often  tar^Ted 
the  all  but  deadly  mttaeks  of  thirst  aad 
famine,  is  sure  to  inquire  out  Us  wav  to 
the  great  desert  at  last.  A  bunt  dull 
is  particularly  fond  of  the  fire.  Fora> 
warned,  forearmed.  Is  sheer  nonsenie. 
Who  is  so  indefatigable  a  scribble  ai 
your  abundantly  daimied author?  Which 
of  our  orators  speaka  so  long  and  lo 
often  as  he  whom  nobody  listens  to? 
What  actors  are  so  constantly  before  the 
public  as  those  whom  the  town  will  not 
go  to  see  ?  Who  so  easy  to  deceive  ai 
the  dupe  who  has  been  taken  in  all  hie 
days  ?  The  gamester  is  a  legittaHte 
chUd  of  that  frail  eovple^  Flesh  and 
Blood.  He  loses  a  fourth  of  what  he  ii 
worth  at  the  first  blow ;  esteems  Unuelf 
lucky  if  he  loses  less  to-day  than  he  dfid 
yesterday ;  goes  on  staking  and  forfeit- 
ing by  the  hour ;  and  parts  with  hli 
last  guinea  by  exactly  the  same  torn  of 
the  dice  which  lost  him  his  first.  Ex- 
perience leaves  fools  as  foolish  as  erer. 
The  burnt  child  burns  to  under^  • 
course  of  roasting.*' 

A^ain,  on  the  theme,  "  Plain  Deal' 
ing  IS  a  Pearl,*'  he  thus  moralise^  like 
the  melancholy  *'  Jaques**  :— 

**  The  pearl,  plain  deaUog,  is  the  nore 
costly  by  reason  of  its  possessor*!  ooa* 
tinual  temptation  to  prodnce  it,  and  to 
hold  it  up  to  the  light,  that  men  may 

faze  on  and  admire  ita  lustre.  Biraetty 
e  does  this,  he  Is  either  knocked  down 
by  common  consent,  for  an  upstart,  or 
cat  by  decent  degrees,  as  an  utterer  of 
exceedingly  unpleasant  truths.  If  the 
pearl-holder  be  in  a  dependent  position, 
we  need  not  go  further  than  Granada,  or 
look  deeper  than  into  the  history  of 
'  Gil  Bias,'  to  discover  that  he  is  easily 
reduced  to  pauperism,  if  rash  enough  to 
bring  his  riches  into  display.  The  areb- 
bishop  is  representative  of  clergy  and 
luty  too  in  tnis  matter.  Whatever  the 
composition  may  be,  sermon  or  song, 
it  Is  sure,  if  the  latest,  to  be  the  bMt 
performance  of  its  impartial  author;  and 
the  humble  plain-aealer  who  thiaki 
otherwise  is  scouted  for  his  conceit  and 
his  calumnies.  But  among  equals  is  this 
pearl  exhibited  with  greater  impunity? 
The  inviUtion  to  display  it  is  always 
given  in  the  strongest  terms.    'Kow, 
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^n.«.  my  dtar  tir,  glv^*  me  your  honoM 

.ifMOitfiiof  By  bouse.     Do  you  like  the 

ijir  *  rra  ool  qttiU  MlUfied,  I  canfeae; 

*jMi  yo«  wmX  m*  MHoetfaiDg  that  may  bt* 

tlitrcd    •pfr,  tliU  room,  for  example. 

B«t  UU  OM  your  mind  frankly :  Tto 

c*Ur»  faith  Id  jonr  taste.'   YouTonturc, 

■ftcf  a  bunt  of  raptarons  appUuM*,  to 

»^|wt  that  pei^apt  the  cabinet  might 

kaw  ba«i  ikmad  to  the  other  side,  or 

t^al  the  Hghi  it  too  glaring  on  the  prin* 

daai  onamanit  or  uat  blue  is  a  cooler 

eMr  thaa  crimson;  or  you  And  that 

Um  gromds  ha?  •  not  been  made  the 

mH  ef,  or  that  soma  paopla  might  have 

Hiprrflsndni!  the  sitoation  to  be  damp, 

or.  ia  short,  that  a  perfect  paradise  is  a 

rarity  ia  this  part  of  the  world;  and 

tbca  be  sura,  that  although  you  pro- 

BuQBee  the  dining-room  to  be  unexeep* 

ti«MUe,  from  that  hoar  you  never  set 

fvot  ia  it  again :  for  your  candid  friend 

^tcsU  jvmt  esTy,  and  desj^s  your 

io« 


are  ivchy  if  he  forgets  to 
sbase  yea  for  three  months,  as  one  who 
voeld  BOl  sample  to  nndermine  the 
pMeeefalaadly,  or  pick  an  innocent 
■oa  f  charartar  to  pieces." 

The  laying,  '<  Like  father  like  son/' 
pndaeca  tiM  following  quaint  specu- 

**  WsMvcr  fooad  the  yoang  Qrimaldi 
■ach  tte  the  (ftld  one;  nor  was  Cardinal 
WtlHysa  hejgrew  np  remarkable  for 
ss;  ilfttng  likenass  to  his  sire ;  nor  did 
CUads  Lorndne  resemble  his,  nor  Nero 
kb;  aor  waa  Cleopatra  in  all  things  the 
iMff  of  her  mother.    The  first  son, 
Cris,  «M  not  a  bit  like  the  first  father, 
Adsm.    Nobody  can  know  the  old  chip 
^iW  hloeka.    The  cat  of  the  famUy 
iwt  esmprlaaa  wonderM  opposites*- 
nft«Msses  timt  seen  the  work  of  de- 
lisa.    The  noae  patfMmal  is  seldom  the 
aoMiBiL    The  handsome  aooiUne  has 
frineiallj  a  aanb  for  its  eloest  bom, 
ttd  the  medi  dove's  eye  becomes  a  gog- 
ihia  Ike  iMst  generatioa.    The  tall, 
kudy,  fiaa-limbed  veteran  looks  anon 
kb  itrimp  of  a  son,  wondering  whether 
k«  win  be  t»***^-*  for  a  man  when  he 
nksld;  aad  the  father,  five  feet  high, 
i«As  op  to  his  long  boy,  wonderinr 
«km  he  wfll  com«  to  an  end.    With 
«mial  gifts,  the  mlo  of  eontradietioa 
ttiil  obtaias.    Philosophy  begeU  foUv, 
•sd  from  Ibols  Issaas  wisdom.    It  is 
WUa  the  fate  of  genius  to  leave  an  il- 
Itstrioas  name  to  a  dolt,  as  it  is  the  for- 
itsc  of  a  dolt,  still  more  apparently 
hryWss,  to  see  in  his  offspring  the  en- 
*<|Viiwi  of  nations— the  enchanter  of 
•n  SfM.    He  who  coald  ne^er  read  a 
Vh4  hi  hk  fiff^,  stares  to  find  his  soft 


writing?  oni>,  with  an  oag<*r  aud  applaud- 
inf(  pulilic  lookin<;  un.;  while  he  who  is 
juxtly  re|iUUd  to  hsvo  msde  half  the 
\iorlil  wiK(»r,  feeiti  himself  iucapahle  of 
communicating  a  particle  of  his  wisdom 
to  the  inheritor  of  his  name.  Other 
shades  of  diflTcrchcc  are  discernible  where 
these  fall.  The  son  of  the  mathemati- 
cian has  an  inveterate  tarn  for  poetry ; 
the  author  of  fairy  tale  and  fable  hails  ia 
his  boy  a  young  political  economist; 
and  the  offspring  of  the  sublime  ex- 
pounder of  divinity  goes  upon  the 
stsgo." 

The  wit  is  generally  very  neatly  and 
delicately  expressed  :— 

*'  Every  proverb-maker  thinks  his 
own  fallacies  troths— his  own  follv,  wis- 
dom— ^very  likely.  Bat  societv  is,  ne- 
vertheless, thickly  sown  with  self-depre- 
ciators — ^with  people  who  cannot  divest 
themselves  of  the  uncomfortable  belief 
that  their  swans  are  geese.  We  are 
acquainted  with  a  gentleman, who  thinks 
his  own  wife  the  ugliest  woman  alive. 
There  are  scores,  at  least,  of  inch  mo- 
dest husbands  in  every  city." 

'  *  A  great  fortune  is  agreat  slavery/* 
is  thus  ridiculed  :*- 

•'  These  unfortonate  slaves,  tho  rich, 
in  a  free  country,  obtain  no  considera- 
tion. People  stare  at  a  man  as  his  car- 
riageis  wnirled  along  Pall-Mall,  and 
turn  their  heads  back  to  look,  too  often 
with  a  sensation  of  envy.  They  little 
thhik  what  it  is  to  ride  about  with  a 
coal-mine  hanging  about  the  heart;— 
they  gase  upwarcb  at  the  windows  of  a 
mansion,  in  which  light,  and  music,  and 
festivity  seem  to  be  making  a  paradise, 
and  never  stop  to  consider  that  the  en« 
slaved  owner  has  three  or  four  parks^ 
far  off  in  the  country— pressing,  with 
their  many-acred  expanse,  upon  his 
brain !  Tney  see  him  sauntermg  into 
his  club,  and  never  reflect  that  there 
may  be  a  canal,  forty  miles  long,  run- 
nhig  through  his  mind  1  or  half  a  raU- 
road  harrowing  up  his  whole  soal  I 
They  know  that  he  is  deeply  confined  in 
the  stocks,  and  yet  deem  him  ft'et! 
Where  is  the  country  whose  bonds  are 
not  about  and  around  him?  And  vet 
men  doubt  whether  his  condition  be  that 
of  slavery — ^poor  man  !** 

I  close  with  an  extract  from  '<  Some 
Account  of  tho  Inconsolable  Society,'* 
together  with  a  hearty  recommenda- 
tion  of  the<*e,  the  mo^^t  delightfttl  to« 
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lumes  that  have  issued  from  the  prests 
for  the  \2^t  thirty  years. 

"  The  qualification  for  admission  into 
this  rapidly-rising  society  is  only  do- 
wned in  the  general  prorision  that  the 
candidate  must  be  past  consolation.  It 
will  not  do  to  look  merely  melancholy 
and  gentlemanlike ;  the  society  admits 
6f  no  mock-miseries.  No  vague  misan- 
thropy or  lugubrious  morbidity  of  dispo- 
sition is  sufficient  to  ensure  election. 
Neither  will  an  actual  calamity,  how- 
ever tragic  to  the  party,  at  all  times  pre- 
vail. .We  can  relate  an  instance.  .  An 
acquaintance  of  the  miserable  wretch  to 
whom  we  owe  these  particulars  of  the  in«« 
stitution  offeredhimself  lately  as  a  candi- 
date, on  the  ground  of  having  unexpect- 
edly become  a  widower  the  week  before. 
^\iB  loss  of  a  wife  was  held  not  to  be  a 
sufficient  qualification,  and  the  gentleman 
was  white-balled ;  for  the  black  balls  in 
this  society  are  the  certificates,  not  of 
rejection,  put  of  election.  It  appearing 
afterwardsj  however,  that  a  consider- 
able annuity,  which  he  had  enjoved  in 
rijg^bt  of  bis  wife,  had  ceased  witn  her, 
his  claim  was  readily  reconsidered,  and 
unanimously  allowed.  Among  other 
cases,  ap  inconsolable  friend  mentioned 
ihat  of  a  highly  popular  author,  wlio 
was  labouring  under  a  grievous  attack 
of  '  tedium  vitse,'  and  wished  to  join  the 
Incon^olables  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
itaorselessness  of  a  literary  reviewer,- 
who  had  infamously  pi'oved  him  to  be  a 
blockhead.  The  plea  was  not  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  highly  popular  author 
would  have  been  rejected  as  not  tho- 
roughly undone  and  brokenhearted,  had 
not  the  scale  been  suddenly  turned  in 
his  favour  by  the  fact  that  his  most  par- 
ticular and  intimate  friend  had  resolved 
to  write  a  defence  of  him-  in  another 
literary  journal.  This  at  once  decided 
the  pomt  of  qualification  V* 

ft 

The  following  letters  fromBlanchard 
are  inserted,  rather  to  prove  the  kind- 
hesfl  of  his  nature  than  to  astonish  by 
their  innate  qualities.  In  a  literary 
point  of  view  they  cannot  be  consider- 
od  interesting ;  they  manifest,  how- 
ever, the  fact,  that  he  spared  no  labour 
to  oblige  his  friends.  At  Uie  time  I 
was  engaged  in  writing  the  Memoir  of 
Maginn  (first  publish^  in  the  Ddalim 
University  Maoazike)  and  collecting 
his  stray  writings,  I  wrote  to  Blanchard 
for  assistance,  ^ost  kindly,  cordially, 
and  promptly  he  save  it ;  and  I  have 
never  forgot^n,  crom  that  hour,  the 


attention  he  ^d  to  my  vequest.  Those 
who  have  read  tliat  memoir  i^  pro- 
bably aceept  the  following  letters  as  a 
pendant  to  it ;  and  their  most  apnro- 
priate  place  of  publication  is  the  close 
of  this  paper,  and  In  the  magazine  it- 
self which  was  the  mediom  ra  publica- 
tion I  adopted. 

.  The  last  and  most  interesting  of  the 
five  letters  requires  explanation.    On 
the  publication  of  the  piemoir»  a  va- 
riety of  the  most  in&moua  shmdiKS 
was  circolated.    Among  the  rest,  tn 
article  appeared  in  the  Church  and 
State  Ocusette,  accusing  me  of  false- 
hood in  stAting  that  I  nad  written  to 
Sir  Robert  Feel  the  letter  which  ww 
published  in  a  note  to  the  memoir. 
The  article  boldly  pronounced  that  I 
had  never  written  any  such  letter,  and 
gravely  atat^ed  that  it  was  written  to  ^ 
Kobert  by  some  other  person  or  persons 
whom  the  Gazette  was  ready  to  pto- 
duee.    This  atrocious  and  wicked  non- 
sense was  transcribed  into  a  respectable 
London  paper,  the  Morning  Pojf  (to 
whose  kind  criticisms  I  have  been  more 
fhan  once  much  indebted)  ;  and  thence 
it  went  the  round,  of  all.tba  provincial 
journals  and  periodicals.        •- 

I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  endure  any 
calumny,  however '  vile«  rather  thiin 
contradict  it ;  and  I  never,  until  noW| 
took  the  least  notice,  publicly,  of  this 
abominable  and  flagitious  falsehood. 
Nor  should  I  have  done  so  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  only  as  incidental  to 
tliese  observations  on  the  fiflh  letter. 
Another  of  the  lies  was,  that  X  had 
vilified  poor  Miss  Landon  in  the  me- 
moir. The  people  who  ciiculalod  the 
story,  believed  that  the  blockheads  who 
were  likely  to  hear  it  were  not  the 
persons  to  give  themselves  the  trouhls 
of  examining  whether  the  chaive  wis 
true  or  false.  And  widely,  accorSngly, 
did  the  slander  fly.  Amonv  the  KSt, 
it  reached  Blanchard*  and  I  wrote  to 
him  in  relation  to  it.  The  fifth  letter 
was  his  answer ;  amost  satisfactory  one, 
1  need  not  add.  Of  poor  Miss  Lin- 
don  I  have  never  wished  to  ^peftk  or 
write  harshly ;  of  the  nature  or  her  ao- 
qnaintance  with  Dr.  Maginn,  I  shall 
say  nothmff.  What  Blanchai^*s  views 
of  that  "  &tal  friendship"  were,  nwst 
be  manifest  from  his  own  letter; 
mine  are  already  before  the  world. 
The  tihree  are  sleeping  in  their  dark 
graves. 
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»•  Sitlmlaj,  Oelotar  Ulb,  (IMt.] 

**  Mt  dsae  8ib— >Wb«Q  I  received  voar  note,  I  felt  sure  of  tending  yon  a  better 
rrpl;  Khuk  thb  by  the  time  mentionea ;  bnt  the  lllneei  of  m^  wife  took  me  to  St. 
U'iaerd*i»  wbeooe  1  have  retnrned  only  for  a  few  dava,  during  which  time  I  am 
tt«eped  to  the  Ilpe  In  ink  s  but  by  the  end  of  the  raontn,  or  aa  toon  as  I  can  touch 
«•  neh  a  •nbleet.  and  however  briefly  and  worthlessly,  I  will  write  to  you  upon  it. 

••  Yours  fatthftilly, 

*'  Lam  AM  BuufCHAiD.'* 


"  DiAB  8xft-*I  have  been  looking  for  a  few  scraps  of  letters  or  memoranda  which 
■igte  be  of  use,  bot  without  success.  My  notes  rrom  poor  Blaffinn  refer  solely  to 
'snslitise  or  orders  for  theatres ;  and  1  much  fear  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  aid, 
ev«  by  a  Uae,  the  promotion  of  a  work  in  which  a  sincere  respect  for  our 
fnrad't  generoeity  of  character,  and  the  heartiest  admiration  of  his  msny-handed 
rmius,  natnraDy  iMd  me  to  feel  the  deepest  interest.  But  my  search  and  my 
ajuiffty  on  the  matter  are  not  ended.  You  shall,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  have 
(k*  recdt  of  my  labours,  if  of  auY  good. 

**  With  referenee  to  letters  reUUve  to  L.  E.  L.  (to  which  I  fancy  you  allude,  al« 
tbo«|h  vou  do  not  mention  her  name\  the  doctor  promised  mo  some ;  but  at  our 
MpMied  conversations  personally.  It  was  thought  best  that  nothiog  whatever 
•Md  be  said ;  and  notmng  whatever  of  a  public  nature  did  I  see  or  receive  from 

•<  Yours  faithftillv, 

'*  Laxan  Blancbard.*' 


Mt  »baa  8in — I  have  Inst  reoaived  the  indoeed,  relative  to  the  point  you  in. 

id  abont.  UiUierto  I  nave  not  been  fortunate  enough  in  fishing  up  anything 
urfsl ;  but  I  shall  not,  for  my  own  pleasure's  sake,  be  unmindftil.  1  am  truly 
•wry  to  hear  contradicted  a  statement  on  which  1  had  relied,  that  the  ministerial 
r«W  of  Ingratitude  had  been  broken  for  once,  and  that  Mrs.  Maginn  had  a 


<<  Yours  faithfully, 

**  LaMAN  0LA2ICBABD. 


**  1  nasmlist  the  doctor  when  writing  soolbs  androTlevrs  In  TAe  7V«e  5iai  paper 
tsAed),  when  I  edited  it.  In  16S2 ;  but  I  cannot  gH  at  them,  and  feel  confident 
te,  though  cxtffvmely  clever,  they  would  not  be  re-publishable." 


'*Mt  mas  8iB.It  was  TU  Thu  Sw  in  which  Magbn  wrote,  and  which  Mr. 
BsDsad  myself  edited  for  three  years,  from  Mareh,  lfil2.  The  doctor  b^g^  to 
mtnbuu  from  the  begfamlng,  and  oontinned  at  faiterrala.  I  remember  his  re- 
*Mig  '  Waterloo,  a  Poem/  VL  think)  by  Mnrdo  Yonnr,  the  present  editor  of 
n«  Sn.  I  know  he  did  more  looal  ind  timely  thfaigs,  bou  of  rare  humour ;  but 
I  ksvf  not  a  file  of  the  paper.  It  would  be  agreeable  to  my  feelings.  If  aeoeptable 
<•  m,  to  add  my  impresmon  of  Blaginn*8  after^-dinner  vagaries,  and  of  his  t^^mr 
^  Mead  judgflMOta  at  other  seaaona,  on  polnta  seriously  submitted  for  Us 


**  Yours  truly, 

**  Lamam  Blancbabd." 


*1It  ftBAB  8lB-^I  lose  not  a  moment  hi  replying  to  your  frank  and  friendly  lei. 
Ur.  h  thoikkigyon  for  It  henrtUy,  andln  giring  greeting  fit  to  the  open  and  manly 
■V»il  that  dbtated  its  ererj  word.    B«t  It  la  all  a  Bibtafce.    I  aeveraxpreaaed 

oitaalhai;  etwM  or  weak,  at  tha  article,  aoi  haviBg  rMd  H  «p  to  thia  moaaot. 
ToiTxXVm— No.  167.  2  n 


iii  Lmnum  Blanchard.  [N«i. 

Ob9erv«-^»a  uouafcry««maa  of  yours,  And  a  friend  to  the  late*  L.  E.  L.  {Ur  I  Si** 
with  my  whole  seal  the  nave  I  hav«  Wotted  oat,  and  don*t  know  hew  I  ctat  u 
write  it),  eent  me  a  note  saying  bow  mneb  she  was  concerned  to  see  a  itateacet  a 
the  article  alluded  to,  relative  to  poor  Letitia,  and  asking  me  if  I  oenld  not,  si  Wr 
executor,  notice  it  in  some  way.  The  very  thought  of  referring  again  te  iWm 
painful  bygones,  sickened  me ;  but  I  instantly  inquired  of  friends  (iad«cd  so  u  * 
occasions  when  several  were  present)  what  the  allusion  was  ;  and  the  tBprc»»ii-r  I 
received  was,  that  the  feelings  of  my  lady  friend  had  been  a  little  too  scnsitiTe.  tr : 
that  there  was  nothing  which  could  be  noticed.  The  number  was  to  be  wst  t 
roe,  and  I  was  to  judge,  &c.  But  a  heavy  family  illni»s»,  shutting  out  all  Hitnn 
considerations,  ensued ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  fortnight's  illness  to  mj  cvi 
share.  Moreover,  the  number  never  came,  and  the  article  I  have  never  iMt^ 
this  hour — ^being  well  wjlling  to  reserve  it  until  I  was  in  better  spirits,  andkiit^ 
a  little  silent  (U'ead  inwardiy  on  the  score  adverted  to.  Tou  will  see  by  t^  \kkx 
indignation  I  never  could  have  felt ;  but  most  unquestionably  I  ezprcssfd  m}»t'.: 
at  the  time  with  mnch  anxiety  and  concern,  and  some  friend  may  have  misuisp  at 
feelings  on  the  subject.  With  respect  to  poor  L.  E.  L.,  |  had  studionsly  av^jui-'i 
introducing  even  the  doctor*s  name.  After  seTeral  conferences  with  him,  wesees^ 
to  think  that  a  certain  mention  of  him  might  be  required;  but  this  idea  wai  ibar 
doned ;  and  I  confessi  from  the  knowledge  I  have  or  everything  relative  to  kn  sid 
to  her  on  several  grave  points  of  their  experience,  there  is  nothing  I  to  omeh  .'•- 
precate,  for  the  sake  of  both  memories,  as  briogin?  their  names  in  coaoex)  <. 
Very  sure  I  am  that  the  feeling  nearest  Ae  heart  of  Maginn  was  a  desire  te  i^art 
her  at  his  own  cost.  Whatever  his  faults  were,  and  however  fatal  hit  frieaJ«tif 
to  her,  he  was  true  to  the  very  oore  in  his  devotions  to  her  welfare.  If  on  n^dat 
your  chapters,  I  should  see  anything  that  calls  for  a  postscript  to  this,  I  shall  l  * 
scruple  to  send  it  in  the  same  spirit  of  candonr  and  cordiality  which  you  kur 
yourself  shown. 

•«  Faithfully  yours, 

'*  LaMAK  BLA9CHABD.* 


*  The  niune  is  crossed  through  ip  the  original  manuscript,  at  if  the  wnt^  Ui 
been  seized  wUh  an  inwiird  shudder  of  horror  at  his  Inadvertence  in  using  thrhs*«'i 
wor4* 
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turn   •RItlSH   fHBATM. 


in  fWa  r«»Tft^»ART  I. 


Ir  tU  dnuBa  U  tbe  br»Beh  of  compo- 
titioQ  vbichi  bj  the  common  conseot 
of  B«0|  rtaniret  the  greatest  elTort  of 
gfoioi  ua  inteUecto^l  power,  itill 
Qort  voadeeful  U  the  blending  of  the 
■flttal  tad  phjiicel  qualities  which 
thf  ptft  of  the  performer  requires. 
Actiog,  to  its  higheet  branches*  is  not 
mrrvlf  a  ine  art — it  is  the  combina* 
tMQ  of  them  alt  The  soul  of  poetrv 
If  iti  vsry  essenoe  i  it  is  a  thoruugh 
peremption  not  merelj  of  the  obvious 
■ssaiBft*  bat  th*  secret  spirit  of  the 
&ruM  iaspirattoa»  whioh  ts  its  fouo- 
4tisa.  The  mind  of  the  actor 
Msi  be  sjmpafthetie  with  that  of 
ths  satbor-~il  most  be  oast  in  the 
■o«ld»  and  developed  in  a  great 
in  the  same  proportions. 
Htace  the  remarkable  force  and 
hisat|  with  which  nearly  all  distin* 
gttiibfd  aetert  read  poetry,  and  the 
ntrtordiaarjF  addition  which  their 
icoffot  and  intonation  make  to  the 
Hhct  ef  the  most  beantiful  and  best 
kaevi  vfvsca.  When  we  hear  the 
aesi  fraUliar  poetr j  read  bj  a  great 
ptrfofwf,  we  reel  as  if  we  never  un- 
dwiioed  it  before,  so  vast  is  the  ad. 
^baa  made  to  ita  pathos  and  ezpree- 
lise.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with 
tks  knman  heart»  alike  in  its  outward 
npTMsion  and  inmest  recesses,  is  not 
'•Mtiadi^ensable  i  it  is  the  knowledge 
'^  that  which  constitutes  his  chief 
p«*«l  it  is  its  exhibition  which 
tritss  rise  to  his  greatest  triumphs. 
Tks  syt  of  a  painter,  the  conceptions 
ofsicniptor,  are  the  basis  of  all  that 
bigUv  important  part  of  the  art  which 
<^*ads  on  the  exhibition  of  external 
Waiy,  the  arrangement  of  drapery, 
tks  sxhibition  of  grace,  the  display  of 
tks  witchery  of  expression  and  ges- 
fera  Bnt  vain  is  every  such  at  tern  pi> 
'^  aalwe  baa  not  given  to  the  per- 
f«>r«er  the  physical  advantages  which 
ue  the  basis  on  which  they  must  all 
'wt]  if  the  countenance  has  not  the 
bsaatj  which  tbe  eye  of  man  never 
osssm  to  desire  in  woman  1  if  the 
igva  have  not  the  proportions  which 
^  ^mmtm   lonunt  of  aationt  baa 


stamped  aa  the  perfection  of  ft>rm« 
Even  if  all  this  roarvelloos  combina- 
tion is  found  in  the  same  individualt 
their  effect  would  be  lost  ifaa  addi« 
tional  quality  is  wanting  ;  for  grace 
is  the  very  soul  of  beauty  on  the  stage* 
and  it  u  its  inexpressible  charm-* 
partly  the  gift  of  nature,  partly  the 
acquisition  of  study^- which  forms  the 
chief  element  in  tbe  cestus  with 
Which  the  fascinating  actress  is  sur* 
rounded*  The  author  rests  on  genius 
or  intellectual  power  alone,  and  strong 
in  their  might  he  casts  away,  perhapa 
neglects  the  aid  of  physical  qualities  t 
but  tbe  stage,  even  more  than  oratoryi 
requires  the  union  of  boik  for  ita 
greatest  triumphs,  and  in  ita  most 
perfect  masters  exhibits  that  rara 
combination  of  mental  and  bodily  per- 
fection which  has  ever  formed  the 
dream  of  ideal  imagination*  but  is  so 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  actual 
life-*. 

**  Th«  yoanfMl  of  Uit  tlflcr  ute 
Wh<rc  all  their  beau^  bUndi  i 
For  ill  Cftti  Poetry  cxprrM 
PuU  maay  m  loo*  of  Utoofkl  mUlvSk 
And  r»ltit>ng.  mute  an  1  roolUaltft 
StemU  but  ■  |iIiiT><-«  of  time : 
But  lor  tU«  mif htj  •ctor  wvoofai. 
nitiKion'i  pcrfLvt  tr>urochtcaRi«( 
▼rr«c  (Tft«««  to  be  airy  thought, 
And  Srolptun  to  M  d«ab.'* 

It  is  the  extreme  rarity  of  such  a 
combination,  either  in  man  or  woman* 
which  is  the  cause  of  so  few  really 
great  performers  ever  appearing  on 
the  stage  of  any  countrv.  England, 
in  her  long  period  of  intellectual 
activity  and  succetvs,  can  boast  ooly 
three  or  four;  France  or  Italy  can 
hardly  point  to  a  greater  number. 
Like  the  other  fine  arts,  greatness  on 
the  stage  generally  appears  in  more 
than  one  individuaJ  at  the  same  time« 
or  nearly  so ;  and  the  lustre  of  this 
conttellation  is  succeeded  by  a  long 
night  of  mediocrity  or  decline.  It 
would  appear  to  be  a  law  of  nature* 
to  which  there  is  no  exception  in  the 
mysterious  reffulstion  of  the  life  of 
nationst  that  toe  highest  prodoetioqa 
of  genius  oan  only  be  oreaM  by  thcM 
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once;  that  the  efflorescence  of  the 
general  mind  in  all  the  departments 
where  it  is  destined  to  attain  perfec- 
tioni  takes  place  at  the  same  time ; 
and  that  the  fruits  of  aatumn  are  in- 
Tariably  succeeded  by  the  desolation 
of  winter^  not  less  in  the  moral  than 
the  physical  world.  It  may  be  diffi- 
cnlt  to  explain  how  it  happens,  bnt 
the  most  cursory  acquuntance  with 
history  has  impreMed  upon  all  thought- 
fal  observers  the  melancholv  convic- 
tion^that  the  corruption  of  taste  in- 
variably follows  its  perfection*  and 
that  the  florid  riches  of  the  Corin- 
thian order  follow  the  manly  propor- 
tions of  the  Doric,  the  simple  grace 
of  tho  Ionic,  in  erery  branch  alue  of 
literature,  taste,  and  the  fine  arts. 
How  long  did  the  era  of  Pericles  en- 
dure in  Grecian— of  Augustus,  in  Ro- 
man story?  Where  is  now  the  im- 
mortal genius  of  Dante  or  Raphael,  in 
Italy;  of  Camoens  or  Velasquez,  in 
Spain  ?  And  when  the  present  gene- 
ration shall  hare  gone  to  their  graves, 
what  traces  will  remain  on  the  stage 
of  Britain  of  the  mighty  genius  of 
Garrick  or  Siddons  ;  in  France,  of 
that  of  Talma  and  Mademoiselle 
Georges? 

The  thirst  for  noTelty,  the  desire  of 
change  in  the  public,  the  Tariety  of 
originality  in  artists,  is  the  main  cause 
of  this  downward  progress.  Like  the 
Athenians^  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul, 
hi|^^  ciTilised  nations  spepd  their 
time  m  the  search  of  somethinR  new. 
Chanspe  Is  incessantly  reqmred,  eren 
thoufp  that  change  is  from  perfec- 
tion to  mediocrity.  Great  reputations 
become  obnoxious  from  their  very 
greatness:  envy  criticises,  malice  de- 
rides, mediocrity  tlresof  them.  Menare 
tired  of  bearing  them  called  the  Just 
This  prei*tiling  dispodtion  of  human 
nature  nay  be  observed  in  the  per- 
petual ohanges  of  dress,  fbmiture, 
and  architecture  which  are  constant- 
ly going  forward^  apparently  for  no 
other  reaaon  bnt  in  order  to  make  the 
new  nrodnotions  di£fler«nt  from  what 
the  old  had  been.  When  the  old  were 
perfect,  it  may  readily  be  oonomTod 
what  Uie  new  most  be.  Variety,  and 
the  desire  for  praise  in  the  artists,  co- 
incide with  and  foster  this  tendency 
in  the  public.  Each  one  strives  to 
strike  out  something  new,  in  the  hope 
of  earning  the  praise  of  originality. 
Imitation  of  preceding  greatnee^  or 


even  the  inhaling  of  its  saint,  n 
deemed  the  indication  of  a  fitfle  bdv^ 
Hence  the  invention  of  new  crdm  x 
architecture  conspicnoQS  ooh  fir  tiwir 
deformity ;  henoe  the  oTorloaaiag  of  for* 
mer  ones  with  meretridoasoroBaeats ; 
hence  the  eztrav^anoe  of  Tvatr  i 
colouring,  after  the  onoe  spotksi  ttilt 
of  Claude ;  henoe  the  &iiti^  nd 
horrors  of  the  modem  YtfaA  «■■• 
after  the  noble  modeb  of  CorsB> 
and  Radne.  To  odier  arts  bsNdr 
architecture,  the  fines  of  Tboonoa  sn 
applicable— > 


X  1 


And  noblj  pWa« 
Tha  look  next,  with 
BcralfyplUar 


In  addition  to  tbeae  aooroes  of  cer> 
rnption  common  to  the  stage  wi&  sj 
works  of  imynatioo>  there  are  esksn 
peculiar  to  itself*  wlddi  render  6s 
downward  progress  of  thai  aoUest 
more  certain  and  rapid  than  aaj  otlMr. 
These  are  to  be  foimd  is  the  sdrniri 
tious  aids  which  it  derives  from  ik» 
extraneous  but  frr  inferior  harass  of 
scenery,  music,  dancing,  and 
tion.     Inunense  is  the 


culable  the  degradatiw^  wSdi  criii- 
nates  in  this  source.     It  b  oa^  tks 


greater  from  the  attraoliva 
especially  to  the  anltitade^  ef  tbest 
seductive  alliee  to  the  nakad  m^etq 
of  thought.  Every  cm  hBOva  ho« 
strongly  they  aet  upon  the  me^pt^ 
tion-Ihow  powerfiillT  chej  stimalati 
the  sensea-.what  a  whirl  of  M«htbl 
aensatioDSy  lor  the  mooMBt  at  lnst»ii 
produced  by  their  no«binafio«  If 
any  one  doubts  it»  let  hiaa  go  to  tk 
opera  of  London,  Paris*  or  Nspki; 
his  scepticism  will  probablr  Mt  st- 
rive ^yt  minutes  after  their  iplsaM 
exhilutiona.  Bnt  though  the  efet  of 
these  half  imasinativekhu  pl^Msl  As- 
plays»  when  the  tyre,  the  eor»  and  ik 
imagination  are  ahke  entnaoed**^ 
the  time  irrenstibla^  they  are  v«7 
diflerent,  on  the  retrospeol,  fkem  tbt 
reooUeetion  of  the  noble  pieeaseftbt 
drama  represented  by  ihm  gral  mia* 
ters  of  the  histrionic  art  Thsypsr- 
take  of  the  fleeting  natore  ofssMssl 
|deasure^  so  doeeh  reeembliiMj  aeeori- 
inff  to  the  beautiful  iiM^  ofibe  po«t« 
fladMs  of  snow  fiUlii^  on  ^^ 
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But  the  noble  lines  of  Corneilley  re- 
cited bj  Talma — the  dignified  charac* 
ten  of  Shakspeare^  personated  bj  Sid- 
dona — ^the  bewitohing  scenes  of  ten- 
derness represented  by  Faucit»  sink  in- 
delibly in  the  memory,  for  they  are 
rested  on  the  spiritual  and  immortal 
part  of  our  nature  :— 

**  TliM  battlia  Impiwrion  dMpcr  oukM, 
I  thair  duauacls  d««per  wMur.*' 


In  eyerj  country,  and  in  eyery  age, 
there  is  a  danger  that  music,  dancing, 
and  decoration  will  supplant  tragedy-, 
that  the  theatre  will  yield  to  the 
amphitheatre— the  drama  to^the  melo- 
drama. The  yery  composition  of  the 
words  we  have  unconsciously  used 
shows  how  the  corruption  takes  place— 
the  drama,  the  theatre,  are  the  root, 
the  origin;  but  from  it  a  yery  dif* 
ftrent  production  erows  up.  In  truth, 
it  is  much  to  be  £ared  that  it  is  only 
in  one  Btaffe  of  national  progress  that 
the  taste  for  the  legitimate  drama  is 
prevalent,  and  that  that  period,  like 
that  of  national  greatness,  genius,  or 
Durity  of  taste,  is  generally  yery  brief. 
It  is  the  period  when  elevated  and 
heroic  feelings  have  not  yet  lost  their 
ascendancy,  but  the  stern  realities  of 
war,  from  which  they  took  their  rise, 
haye  giyen  place,  in  a  numerous  dass, 
to  the  arts  ofimi^nation,  the  tastes 
of  peace.  Grandeur  of  thought  then 
must  have  yent,  for  it  exists  in  the 
public  mind ;  but  the  period  of  action 
has  passed,  it  finds  it  only  in  the  charms 
of  fiction  or  the  magic  of  representa- 
tion. The  age  of  Pericles  succeeding 
the  struggle  of  the  Persian  war — of 
Augustus,  following  the  Roman  con- 
quest of  the  world-— of  Ariosto  and 
Tasso,  consequent  on  the  expiring  ex- 
ploits, but  yet  yivid  dreams  of  chivalry — 
of  Shakspeare,  after  the  mighty  heaye 
of  the  Reformation— of  Comeille,  con- 
temporary with  the  glories  of  Louis 
XIV.— of  Scott  and  Schiller,  coeval 
with  the  fervour  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, all  denote  one  and  the  same 
stage  in  the  national  mind.  **  In  the 
infancy  of  a  state,"  says  Bacon,  **  arms 
prevail ;  in  the  middle  ag^,  arms  and 
learning,  for  a  short  secuon  ;  in  the 
decline,  commerce,  and  the  mechanical 
arts."  It  is  during  this  **  short  sea- 
son,*' that  the  drama,  whether  in  com- 
position or  representation,  rises  to  per- 
fection ;  it  is  in  the  long  period  of 
decline,  when  **  commerce  and  the 
mechanical    arts"  form  the  common 


objects  of  pursuit,  that  it  gives  place  to 
the  attractions  of  the  melodrama,  be- 
cause man  has  degenerated  into  a  sen- 
sual being. 

The  romantic  drama  of  modern 
times  has  augmented  this  degrading 
tendency,  because  it  has  at  once  super- 
seded the  necessity  of  mental  power, 
and  introduced  the  aid  of  sensual  at- 
traction. The  simple  and  stem  drama  of 
antiquity  admitted  of  little  aid  from  the 
exhibitions  of  the  melodrama.  Where 
there  was  no  change  of  scene,  littie 
deviation  from  time,  no  dancing,  and 
three  or  four  characters  only  in  the 
piece,  it  was  impossible  to  captivate  by 
the  mere  phantasmagoria  of  theatrical 
display.  The  recitation  of  the  chorus, 
the  only  aid  extraneous  to  the  genius 
of  the  poet  it  admitted,  mainly  rested 
for  its  effect  on  the^beauty  of  lyrical 
poetry,  the  magic  of  association  de- 
rived from  the  events  referred  to. 
Every  thing  depended  on  the  poet  and 
the  actors,  and  on  them  alone.  The 
dramatist  was  a  naked  gladiator  with 
the  sword  of  genius  in  his  hand;  if  he 
could  not  wield  it,  he  was  lost.  But 
the  romantic  drama  has  introduced  a 
very  different  and  much  more  easy  field 
for  exertion.  The  poet  and  the'actor 
do  not  descend  into  it  alone,  but  with  a 
host  of  allies  to  sustain  their  sinking 
arms.  The  melody  of  music,  the  at- 
tractions of  dancing,  gorgeous  displays 
of  dresses,  processions,  and  decora- 
tions, frequent  changes  of  scene,  beau- 
tiful representations  of  nature,  the 
clash  of  arms,  the  rolling  of  drums, 
the  clang  of  trumpets,  the  excitement 
of  combat,  are  freely  called  in  to  aid 
the  languid  exertions  of  thought,  to 
compensate  the  eloquence  of  passion.  A 
long  continued  story  is  told— the  inte- 
rest of  a  romance  is  attempted  to  be 
awakened  by  the  exhibition  of  its  chief 
scenes  on  the  stage — everything  that 
punting,  music,  and  even  place  fur- 
nish, are  called  in  to  interest  the  au- 
dience. Great,  at  times,  is  the  effect 
of  this  combination;  it  has  not  been  dis- 
dained by  the  gpreatest  genius.  Wit- 
ness the  last  scenes  of  Madfeth,  the 
scaffold  scene  in  Venice  Preserved. 
But  such  aids  are  dangerous,  for  they 
lead  the  mind  to  depend  on  something 
foreign  to  itself.  They  are  the  blad- 
ders on  which  mediocrity  is  sometimes 
supported  on  the  waves ;  but  it  is  on 
his  own  arm,  not  foreign  aid,  that  the 
athletic  swimmer  depends. 
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The  aduiissioD  of  a  lower  and  less 
instructed  olass  into  the  great  theatres, 
in  consequence  of  tlfe  increase  of  wealth 
and  population,  has  had  a  powerful  ef- 
fect in  augmenting  this  degrading  ten- 
dency in  the  public  mind.  Even  in 
the  time  of  Voltaire  it  had  become  a 
subject  of  complaint  to  that  great 
critic  and  tragedian,  that  the  class  of 
men  who,  in  the  time  of  Corneille,  ha- 
bitually attended  the  theatre,  no  longer 
did  so  ;  that  the  noble  sentiments,  the 
statesman-like  reflections  with  which 
his  writings  abound  were,  in  conse- 
quence, abandoned  ;  that  women  con- 
stituted the  majority  every  where,  and 
gave  the  tone  to  everything,  and  that 
they  would  tolerate  nothing  but  love.* 
But  if  this  was  true  in  Voltaire's  time, 
how  much  more  is  it  the  case  at  this 
time,  and  in  this  country?  The  class 
of  persons  who  frequent  the  theatre 
has  entirely  changed  in  the  last  half 
century.  In  the  early  days  of  George 
III.  the  king  and  queen  went  once  a 
week  to  Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Garden ; 
of  course  the  nobility  and  fashionable 
world  did  the  same.  Garrick  was  the 
habitual  and  intimate  friend  of  Burke, 
Johnson,  and  Reynolds  ;  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  the  frequent  and  valued  guest 
of  royalty;  she  first  detected  the 
mental  malady  which  spread  such  a 
gloom  at  intervals  over  the  reign 
of  that  able  and  upright  monarch. 
Now  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane, 
deserted  by  the  nobility,  seldom  visited, 
and  then  only  for  form  sake,  by  the 
sovereign,  have  been  driven,  in  self- 
defence,  to  exhibitions  of  music  and 
dancing.  The  tragic  muse  no  longer  is 
heard  within  their  walls ;  the  first  has 
become  a  concert  room,  the  second 
an  English  opera  house. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  chang^e 
has  taken  place.  The  class  who  fre- 
quent and  support  the  theatres  has 
undergone  a  total  alteration  during 
the  last  thirty  years.  Instead  of  the 
firftt  in  rank  and  the  first  in  talent — 
instead  of  the  wits  and  beauties  of  the 
day,  the  theatres  are  crowded  by  a 
motley  assemblage  of  strangers,  fo- 
reigners, youths,  and  Cyprians.  Twenty 
thousand  of  the  first  class,  who  are  on 
an  average,  every  evening,  in  the  me- 
tropolis, constitute  the  main  support  of 
the  drama ;   their  nomber  is  swelled. 


when  parliaiticnt  is  iitting,  afid  a  rail- 
way mania  rages,  ib  eighty  at  ta  hum 
dred  thousand.  It  is  neediest  to  is^ 
what  description  of  ladies  so  prodi- 
gious an  influx  of  young  men,  genertlly 
with  little  to  doj  and  much  money  in 
their  pockets,  attracts  to  the  saloons 
and  boxes  of  the  theatres.  Kquallj 
clear  is  it  that  stimulants  to  the  senses 
constitute  the  great  object  of  desire  to 
those  classes,  t  Elegant  women,  beauti- 
ful dancing,  voluptuous  music,  will 
carry  the  day  with  them  before  tbe 
majesty  of  Siddons,  the  dignity  of 
Kemble,  the  pathos  of  O'Neil,  tbe 
grace  of  Faucit.  The  degradation  of 
the  stage  is,  in  great  part,  the  conis- 
quence,  it  is  to  be  feared  unavoidsble, 
of  the  prodigious  increase  in  wealth 
and  population  whieh  has  taken  plscs 
in  tbe  empire  during  tbe  last  thirty 
years ;  and  of  the  unparalleled  iq|^- 
mentation  of  private  bunness  before 
the  legislature  since  the  Reform  Aet, 
which  has  attracted  so  vast  amaltiteds 
of  strangers  to  the  metropolis,  during 
the  most  important  months  in  the 
year. 

In  truth,  the  present  depressed  sita- 
ation  of  the  legitimate  drama  in  Great 
Britain,  is,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  in 
reality  owing  to  a  more  general  causei 
inherent  in  the  present  state  of  soeietyi 
and  for  which,  without  ah  entire  revo> 
lution  in  ideas,  habits,  and  institntioni, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  see  a  remedy* 
This  is  the  progressive,  and  now  gene> 
ral  rise  of  the  middle  and  lower  rsoki 
into  circumstances  of  comfort,  and  the 
advantages  of  education,  which  it  is  the 
deserved  boast  of  modern  civiKsation 
to  have  effected.  The  theatres  are 
now  filled  with  a  class  who,  tboogh 
instructed  to  a  certain  degree,  have 
not,  and  cannot  possess,  &e  refined 
and  classical  education,  whieh  is  iiecss> 
sary  to  a  due  appreciation  of  exeelleoes 
in  the  productions  of  the  drama.  The 
very  names  of  the  persons  are  nfr 
known  to  them.  Agamemnon,  C\j^ 
temnestra,  Iphigenia,  Achillest  Anti- 
gone, Pompey,  Cassius,  Hecuba,  Ne- 
ro, Britannicus,  Juniai  BijaseCy 
Zaire,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  RioaldOi 
and  the  like,  at  whieh  the  heart  of 
every  scholar  and  really  educated  per- 
son of  both  sexes  throbs,  are  te  thoM 
men  long  and  unknown  names.    Thsf 


„£J^ 


*  Qommentaires  sur  Corneille,  Cinna,  Mote,  Act  1,  St.  1.'  x 
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Kc%  Uke  tbft  MH  of  Hifidoo  rajahi, 
or  ^tMian  pfinc^i,  in  general  so  tire- 
flomft  ind  perjilexing  to  an  European 
reader.  What  the  numerous  inmates 
of  the  theatre  require  is  not  any  inci- 
dents founded  on  the  history  of  such 
remote,  and,  to  thera,  unknown  times, 
but  flomethittg  rousing  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  stimulating  to  the  senses, 
which  all,  in  consequence,  can  under- 
stand. 

When  the  majority  of  the  play-going 
public  come  to  beloug  to  this  class,^ 
from  its  rise  in  affluence  and  impor- 
tance, the  last  hour  of  the  legitimate 
drama,  in  that  country  at  least,  has 
struck.  Dancing,  pf  ocessions,  scenery, 
Tolttptuousness,  will  prove  more  lucra- 
tive to  the  manager ;  and,  therefore, 
speedily  supersede  power  and  senti- 
ment in  the  poet,  genius  or  versatility 
in  the  performers.  The  highly-ed  ucated 
ranka,  dissatisfied  with  the  prevalence 
of  such  meretricious  aids  on  the  boards, 
will  gradually  drop  off,  and  leave  the 
theatre  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  who,  though 
in  fact  affluent  and  able  to  maintain  it, 
are  not  sufficiently  refined  in  their 
ideaa  to  Keep  it  up  in  its  proper  sphere. 
We  see  this  every  day  in  London, 
where^  while  the  native  theatres  are 
almost  all  abandoned  to  the  melodra- 
mat  the  correct  drama  is  nearly  con- 
fined to  the  Italian  opera  and  the 
French  play,  where  the  use  of  a  fo- 
reign language  practically  confines  the 
and&eoceto  the  highly-educated  classes. 

The  stage  has  one  peculiar  and  me- 
lancholy feature,  which  belongs  to  it 
alone  of  all  the  fine  arts.  The  efforts 
of  the  performer  perish  in  the  moment 
of  creation.  If  they  are  more  ex- 
traneous and  overpowering  than  the 
productions  of  genius  in  any  other  de- 
partment, they  are  also  more  evanes- 
oent|  if  they  combine,  in  one  enchant- 
ing form,  all  that  taste  and  talent  have 
aehieved  iii  all  the  other  arts,  they 
expire  in  the  midst  of  the  delight  they 
have  produoed.  Music  itself  is  less 
fleeting.  The  genius  of  the  composer 
has  breathed  the  soul  of  harmony  into 
bis  pieces.  The  migh  ty  conceptions  of 
Handel,  the  bewitching  melody  of 
Mozart,  will  captivate  jnankind  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  The  Akill  of  the 
vocalist, .  the  taste  of  the  performer, 
are  heard  no  more,  indeed,  when  their 
Btraina  are  oter )  but  the  musie  re^ 
maina,  tiid  another  artist»  a  seeond  or* 


ebestra,  will  reeall  agidn  the  first  dl« 
vine  illusions.  But  who  U  t<^  t*eeiLl!, 
what  perpetuate,  the  noble  conceptions 
of  the  actor  ?  The  generation  who  have 
witnessed  them  will  retain,  indeed,  their 
inimitable  perfection  indelibly  engraven 
on  their  memory ;  but  how  is  their 
impression  to  be  conveyed  to  future 
ages  ?  How  is  the  look,  the  voice,  the 
gesture,  the  accents  of  love,  the  step 
of  grace,  the  glance  of  indignation,  the 
cry  of  despair  which  thrills  every 
heart  which  witnesses  it,  to  be  perpetu- 
ated? How  is  a  conception  ofit  ever  to 
be  conveyed  to  future  ages  ?  Alas  I  it  is 
impossible.  It  li  too  ethereal  to  be 
seized  by  mortal  hands ;  it  is  too  spi- 
ritual to  be  apprehended  by  earthlv 
bonds  )  like  the  ravishing  sounds  which 
iteal  upon  the  ear  when  the  light  ze- 
phyr sweeps  over  the  chords  of  the  iBo- 
|ian  harp,  it  sinks  into  the  heart,  but 
lives  only  in  the  secret  cells  of  the 
memory. 

Notwithstanding  this  difficulty,  (t  is 
possible,  by  writing,  to  convey  some 
idea  of  the  distinctive  character  of 
great  performers.  It  is  so,  because 
every  civilized  age  has,  and  ever  will 
have,  the  stage,  and  therefore  every 
One  has  some  model — inferior,  per- 
haps, but  still  a  model-i-which  he  has 
witnessed,  which  aide  him  in  embody- 
ing the  conceptions  which  the  writer 
wishes  to  convey.  The  same  difficulty 
exists,  though  in  a  much  lesser  degree, 
in  the  description  of  scenery.  If  the 
reader  has  beheld  no  scenes  in  nature 
of  the  same  kind,  the  most  glowing 
language,  the  most  graphic  details, 
will  fail  in  conveying  any  distinct  or 
correct  conception  of  them.  He  will 
think  he  is  conceiving  new  scenes^ 
when,  in  fact,  he  is  only  repeating  old 
ones.  But  if  he  has  seen  some  objecte 
of  the  same  doss,  though  inferior  in  mag- 
nitndeor  effi^st,  he  will  be  ablcj  from  an 
iiccnrate  description  of  the  leading  fila- 
tures of  a  scene,  to  eonvey  some  idea  df 
what  the  writer  intends  to  convey. 
Thuk,  whoever  has  seen  thb  Alps  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  concep- 
tion of  Lebanon  or  the  Andes  from  the 
glowing  pages  of  Lamartine  or  Hum- 
boldt ;  and  the  rush  of  Schaffhausen 
will  enable  the  imagination,  even  of 
those  who  have  never  crossed  the  At- 
lantic, to  figure  the  thunder  of  Nia- 
gara. It  is  in  the  hope  that  similar  aide 
may  assist  the  fbeble  efforts  of  the  pen> 
tiiat  the  fbiiowing  attempt  is  made  to 
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give  a  picture  of  the  great  tra^c  per- 
formers of  the  last  and  the  present 
age. 

Of  GAaRicK^all  have  heard;  but 
none  of  the  present  generation  have 
seen  him^  and  it  is  the  more  advanced 
in  years  only  who  have  received  ac- 
counts  of  his  extraordinary  talents 
from  eye-witnesses.  vThey  were»  un- 
doubtedly^  however,  of  the  very  high- 
est description.  The  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  greatest  men 
of  his  own,  not  the  least  of  any 
age,  sufficiently  proves  this.  The 
companion  of  Johnson  and  Burke,  of 
Goldsmith  and  Reynolds,  of  Fox  and 
Gibbon,  must  have  been  no  common 
man,  independent  altogether  of  his 
theatrical  abilities.  Like  all  persons 
of  the  highest  class  of  intellect,  his 
talents  were  not  confined  to  his  own 
profession ;  they  shone  out  in  every 
department  of  thought.  He  was  as 
great  at  the  supper  of  the  literary 
club,  when  in  presence  of  the  elo- 
quence of  Burke,  or  the  gladiatorial 
powers  of  Johnson,  as  when  he  en- 
tranced the  audience  at  Covent  Garden 
or  Drury-lane.  Those  who  ei\joyed 
his  friendship,  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  his  conversational  powers,  as 
well  as  the  varied  subjects  of  informa- . 
tion  which  exercised  his  thoughts,  and 
the  simple  and  amiable  turn  of  his 
mind. 

As  an  actor,  hb  most  remarkable 
quality  was  his  versatility.  He  had 
few  advantages  from  nature ;  his 
figure^  though  far  from  diminutive, 
was  neither  tall  nor  commanding ;  his 
countenance  was  far  from  being  cast  in 
the  antique  mould ;  his  voice  neither 
remarkably  sonorous  nor  powerful: 
but  all  these  deficiencies  were  sup- 
pUed,  and  more  than  supplied,  by  the 
energy  of  hb  mind,  and  the  incompar- 
able powers  of  observation  which  he 
possessed.  There  never  was  such  a 
delineation,  at  once  of  the  tragic  and 
comic  passions.  He  united  the  eye 
of  Hogarth  for  the  ludicrous,  and  that 
of  Salvator  for  the  terrible ;  that  of 
Caracci  for  the  pathetic,  and  that  of 
Velasquez  for  the  dignified.  It  was 
thb  close  observation  of  nature  which 
constituted  hb  great  power,  and  en- 
abled him  to  wield  at  will,  and  with 
such  surprising  power,  the  maffic 
wand  which  swayed  the  feelings  of  hb 
audience,  alternately  rousing  them  to 
the  highest  exaltation  of  the  tra^c. 


and  the  utmost  stretdi  of  Roomie 
passions.  Thb  peculiar  power,  how- 
ever, had  its  disadvantages ;  it  made 
him  fond  of  stage  effect,  and  conde- 
scend to  trick.  He  performed  Lear 
on  crutches f  to  add  to  the  effect  of  the 
great  scene,  when  he  threw  them 
away.  It  b  difficult  to  oonoeive  hoir 
such  a  combination  can  exbt  m  the 
same  individual ;  and  certainly  expe- 
rience affords  very  few  instances  of  * 
similar  union.  But  the  examples  of 
Shakspeare  and  Sir  W.  Scott  prove 
that  such  a  brending  of  apparently  he- 
terogeneous qualities  may  be  found  m 
the  most  highly-gifted  dramatic  poets. 
NapoIeon*s  celebrated  saying, ''from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  b  bat  * 
step,"  may  possibly  afford,  in  a  certsm 
degree,  a  key  to  the  mysterv.  And  the 
peculiarity  was,  probably,  founded,  in 
both,  on  the  same  accurate  eye  for 
the  working  of  the  human  heart,  sad 
power  of  graphic  delineation,  which* 
alike  in  the  poet  and  the  performeri 
is  the  foundation  of  dramatic  excel- 
lence. 

A  most  competent  eye-witness  has 
left  the  following  graphic  picture  of 
the  wonderful  power  of  imitating  the 
expression  of  human  passion  which 
Garrick  possessed.  In  the  chapter  m 
which  Fielding  describes  the  behaviour 
of  Partridge  at  the  theatre,  he  says:— 

"  Partridge,  upon  seeing  the  Tghost 
in  Hamlet,  gave  that  credit  to  Mr.  Gar- 
rick which  he  had  denied  to  Jooes,  sod 
fell  into  so  violent  a  fit  of  trembiing, 
that  his  knees  knocked  together.  Jooes 
asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  and 
whether  he  was  afraid  of  the  warrior 
upon  the  stage. 

** « Oh,  sir,*  he  exclaimed,  *  IperoetVe 
now  it  is  what  you  told  me.  l  im  act 
afraid  of  anything,  for  I  know  it  is  bat  i 
play ;  and  even  if  it  was  really  a  ghost, 
it  could  do  no  harm  at  such  a  distuM 
and  in  so  much  company ;  and  yet,  if  1 
was  frightened,  I  am  not  the  only  pc^ 
son.' 

«• «  Why  who,*  cried  Jones,  'dost  thos 
take  to  be  such  a  coward  here  besides 
thyself? 

•«  •  Nay,  you  may  call  me  a  cowsra  u 
you  will ;  but  if  that  little  mm  on  the 
stage  there  is  not  frightened,  I  never  <» 
any  manfrightened  in  my  life.* 

"  He  sat  with  hb  eyes  partly  fixed 
on  the  ghost,  and  partly  on  Hamlet,  sod 
with  hb  mouth  open.  The  same  Mssions 
which  suooeeded  each  other  in  Hsmlet, 
succeeded  each  other  also  in  him. 
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**  Al  tiM  tsd  of  Um  play,  Jonet  uked 
ka  wUeb  of  th*  playcri  be  liked  best. 
To  ibU  he  Mwwered,  with  some  sppear- 
sDcr  of  bidiffiuaion  at  the  question — 

**  *  Tbe  kuie,  withoat  doubt.* 

'••IndtMl,  Mr.  Partridge.'  says  Mr. 
MUWr,  *yov  are  not  of  tbo  samo  opinion 
u  the  rest  of  tbe  town,  for  they  aro  all 
scrssd  tbat  Haoflet  is  acted  by  the  beat 
^yer  who  ever  was  on  the  stage.' 

-*  He  tile  best  player/  cnes  Par. 
IfidRh  witb  A  contemptuous  sneer. 
*  ^jt  I  could  act  as  well  as  he  myself. 
1 M  •««,  if  I  bad  seen  a  ghost,  / 
dmU  Aose  fooAsd  in  tkt  very  sasi«  subi- 
atf,  mmi  iomMjuat  aa  he  did.  And  then, 
to  bs  sore,  la  that  scene,  as  you  call  It, 
between  Mm  and  bis  mother,  where  you 
told  me  be  acted  so  6ne,  why  any  man 
—thai  is,  any  good  man  —that  had  such 
s  astbar,  wtMud  have  done  exactly  the 
taae.  1  know  yon  are  only  joking  with 
at  i  bnt  although,  madam,  I  never  was 
u  s  play  In  London,  yet  1  have  seen 
acting  before  In  the  country,  and  the 
king  for  my  money.  He  spoke  all  his 
words  distinctlT,  and  half  as  loud  again 
u  the  other.  Any  body  may  see  he  is 
•asrtor."* 

It  is  impoaaible  to  imagine  a  ilnor 
ceaipliamt  to  the  saperlative  skill  of 
the  actor  which  personated  nature  so 
cuctlyy  that  it  was  mistaken  by  the 
country  nan  for  it* 

Ifaalorehad  done  little^  compara* 
tivsly  speakings  for  Garriok^  except 
rodewing  him  with  these  wonderml 
pov«rs»  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
the  iM||estic  actress  who,  after  hm, 
ntained  the  dignity  of  the  British 
itage.  Mas.  Siddoms  was  bom  a 
p^^  tngadiao.  Every  quality,  phj* 
■ol  and  mantal,  requisite  for  the 
^BnnatMm  of  that  character^  appears 
to  have  been  oombmed  in  that  won- 
Mnl  woman.  A  noble  ooimtenancey 
cart  m  the  finest  Roman  modd ;  dark 
ms  and  ejebrows;  a  profusion  of 
Msck  batr ;  a  lolW  figure  and  mijestic 
■M;  apowarful  and  sonoroniy  but 
f*t  nelodious  Toioe ;  were  the  adTan- 
<ag«  which  nature  gave  her  to  follow 
««t  her  elofated  destiny.  Her  mind 
««raponded  with  this  dignified  ezte- 
nor.  It  was  essentially  heroic  Sir 
Joihaa  Reynolds'  noble  picture  of  her, 
•Cited  m  the  old  Engbsh  arm-chair, 
« the  mute  of  tnge^,  embodies  the 
wM  conception  of  her  character. 
She  bad  not  the  quicknesa  of  Gar- 
nek's  obNiiation,  the  manrellous  ver- 
^rtifity  of  his  powera.  There  waa  a 
of  naaneaa  in  all  htr 


representations ;  but  it  was  the  same- 
ness of  the  Iliad  or  the  Paradise  Lost. 
Her  mind  apocared  to  be  so  eleyatad» 
that  she  coula  personate,  in  perfoction 
at  leut,  none  but  lofty  and  heroic  cha- 
racter. Like  Corneille,  she  could  not 
descend  to  common  life ;  the  heroine 
was  ever  apparent  In  private  so- 
oietyf  she  was  stately  and  unbend- 
ing  I  her  most  intimate  friends  could 
scMircely  approach  her  without  awe. 
She  had  no  playfolness  of  disposition^ 
no  abamUm  about  her;  the  tragedjr 
queen  waa  ever  apparent.  But  she 
pourtrayed  to  perfection  the  passions 
of  that  character.  The  world  had 
never  seen — perhi^  it  will  never 
again  sea— anything  comparable  to 
her  delineation  of  female  characters 
of  a  lofty  and  dignified  description  on 
the  British  stage.  Queen  Constancy, 
Lady  Macbeth,  Mrs.  Haller,  Jane 
Shore,  and  others  of  that  description, 
were  those  which  suited  her  best ;  and 
the  softening  of  such  characters  by  suf« 
foring,  or  their  rousing  by  ambition, 
were  exhibited  by  her  with  the  utmost 
power  of  the  tragic  ark 

It  was  not  in  these  characters  only, 
however,  that  Mrs.  Siddons  excelled. 
Nature  had  apparently  intended  her 
for  them ;  but  ner  genius  caused  her 
to  embrace  a  wider  range.  Belvidera, 
Desdemooa,  Juliet,  Cordelia,  Ophelia, 
Mrs.  Beverley,  were  also  constantly 
acted  by  her,  and  with  never-foiling 
effect.  But  this  effect  arose  from  her 
perfect  command  of  tragic  emotion ; 
it  was  in  the  terrible,  not  the  winning 
scenes  that  she  was  supremely  great. 
She  was  too  itignified,  too  proud,  too 
lolW  to  personate  the  attractive  with 
entire  success.  None  could  fail  to 
admire,  but  scarce  any  could  think  of 
loring  her.  The  man  who  venttired 
to  do  so  would  have  expected  to  be 
withered  by  a  glance.  You  niigbt  as 
well  have  thought  of  foiling  in  love 
with  a  queen  on  the  throne.  It  was 
when  the  characters  she  repreaentad 
were  broken  by  suffering,  that  htr 
astoniahing  powers  shone  forth  in  their 
full  lustre.  Thus  it  was  not  Juliet 
charming  all  the  world  by  the  grace 
of  her  movements  in  the  masquerade^ 
or  her  tendemeu  in  the  balcony  scenes 
but  Juliet  contemplating  with  horror 
her  resurrection  amidst  her  anoestort* 
bones,  or  expiring  In  the  arms  of 
Romeo,  in  front  of  the  tomb  of  the 
Capnltts,  which  riveted   every  ey% 
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and  melt^  titty  heart  in  the  aiuUenee. 
It  was  not  BeWiderA  persvading  Jaffier 
to  betray  hia  eomradef  bt  the  witchery 
of  all-powerful  loTe,  but  BeWidera 
when  she  hears  the  fatal  bells  toll  on 
the  scflifold,  or  where  she  goes  mad  at 
the  recital  of  the  tragic  scene  which 
then  ensued^  which  is  indelibly  im- 
printed on  the  recollection  of  all  who 
witnessed  it.  But  when  she  did  come 
to  the  scenes  of  wocj  Mrs.  Siddons 
was  marvellously  powerful.  Inacces- 
sible to  the  softer,  she  seems  to  have 
f^lt  the  full  force  of  the  sterner  pas- 
sions. The  thrill  of  horror,  the  wail 
of  anguish,  the  maniac  ory  of  madneu 
were  represented  by  her  with  inimit- 
able effect.  Her  scream,  when  she  fell 
on  her  knees,  in  BeWidera,  and  said, 
"  I'll  dig,"  can  never  be  forgot  by  any 
who  heard  it  At  the  distance  of  five- 
and-thirty  years,  it  is  as  present  to  the 
memory  as  the  first  moment  the  words 
were  uttered. 

Although  Mrs.  Siddons  constantly 
acted  the  tragic  characters  in  Shak- 
speare,  she  was  not  altogether  Sbak- 
spearian  in  her  ideas.  Her  mien  waa 
too  dignified,  her  figure  too  command- 
ing, her  mind  too  lofty  to  embrace  the 
variety  of  characters  which  floated 
into  the  mind  of  the  bard  of  Avon.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  say  she  was  always 
on  stilts,  for  she  often  thrilled  every 
heart  when  she  came  off  them  ;  but  she 
was  on  them  sufficiently  often  to  im- 
press that  as  the  general  character  of 
her  mind.  The  Greek  drama  would 
have  suited  her  better  than  the  ro- 
mantic. She  would  have  made  a 
noble  Antigone,  and  personated  to 
perfection  the  daughter  of  Agamem- 
non* Albeit  born  in  England,  and 
nursed  from  her  infancy  to  the  study 
'of  the  romantic  drama,  she  seemed 
to  have  embraced  more  closely  the 
spirit  of  Corneille  than  of  Shakspeare 
in  her  acting.  France  never  proauced 
any  thing  comparable  to  the  genios 
with  which  she  would  have  represented 
the  heroines  of  Cinna,  the  Cid,  or 
Polyeucte.  She  would  have  made  a 
great  Zayre  or  Alaire ;  but  the  ten- 
derness of  Racine  would  have  failed  in 
her  hands.  Oarrick  was  superior  to 
her  in  observation  of  nature — greatly 
so  in  versatility  of  genius ;  but  he  was 
far  inftrior  in  the  delineation  ofpaa- 
sion  in  great  and  heroit  minds.  That 
.  the  took  iVom  natvre ;  but  it  waa  n»> 
tare  seen  t^tiyh  the  medium  of  her 


own  diapesiti«i^  and  ttaaped  wilk  iu 
image  and  snperteriptioo. 

Theatrical  genius  seemed  te  liavt 
been  inherent  in  the  Kemble  Uood. 
It  b  hard  to  say»  whether  Joan  Kt«- 
BLB  was  greater  as  an  actor,  or  hb 
sister,  Mrs.  Siddons*  aa  an  setrtM. 
His  mind  was  cast  in  the  same  meald : 
but  its  features  in  some  respects  tnrt 
different  from  hers.   He  had  the  mm 
tendency  to  the  grand  and  the  ktnK 
— unbending  firmness,  unoooqasrsbW 
courage,   Roman  magnanimity,  vert 
what  he  loved  to  represent,  end  m 
which  he  chiefly  excelled.    Bat  be  kW 
more  versatility  of  power  than  his  a*- 
jestic  sister.     King  Lear,  Macbetk, 
Othello,  were  performed  by  hia  wuk 
aa  much  auccess  aa  Brutus,  Calo^  or 
Coriolanus.     The  Stranger  was  oee 
of  hie  greatest  pieces.     The  eharact»? 
of  H  alter,  worn  down  by  grief,  ens* 
ciated  by  anguish,  firm  in  retclntton. 
but  writhing  under  emotion,  tiiitid 
his  peculiar  and  tranacendaot  power. 
He  pourtrayed  to  the  life  the  Idea  of 
Virgil— 


»N«uiiin« 

Fletibuf,  ani  roccs  bUm  tnct«blk«  mhUI 
Futa  olMtoBft,  plaeklM^M  «trl  drat 
.    .    .    AMl4alt  hiM  MltM  aiM« 
TundUor  «t  nufno  pentatU  ycctort  «ww 
If  eiu  ImmoU  nuwl ;  \athtjmm  rettHBtv 


Kemble's  figure  and  eoantcntoei 
were  admirably  adapted  to  the  repre- 
ientation  of  melancholy  or  SgoiM 
character.  Both  were  heroic,  t'ait 
in  the  Roman  mould,  his  face  bad  t*'* 
hiffh  features,  stem  ezprcMion,  v*i 
lofty  air  which  spring  from  magnsrU 
mity  of  soul  and  conscious  lustre  ef 
descent.  His  air,  step,  and  maaocr 
on  the  staffe  were  entirdy  in  vnifton 
with  this  character )  though  not  tall. 
his  majestic  carriage  and  firm  step  b»^ 
spoke  the  heroic  mind.  He  walM 
the  boards  like  Coriolanitt ;  his  test 
at  the  council  was  that  of  Cst9; 
Bratus  could  not  with  more  digoitT 
have  drawn  his  sword  from  Us  sesl^ 
bard.  His  voice  was  husky,  and  gvM 
rall^  In  a  kind  of  sing-song,  but  po«vr* 
ful  m  his  burst  of  passion.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  his  style  of  acting  would  v^ 
meet  with  the  same  unqualified  adiot- 
ration  now  which  it  did  in  his  tttsr: 
it  was  better  suited  to  an  heroic  tkss 
a  utilitarian  age.  It  would  now  bt 
eomplained  of  as  sttflTatid  vBnatsnL 
It  bespoke  the  period  whltk  mlbkrti 
tha  victM^lea  •f  Nellon  Mi  ITelfiar 
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tflOt  ndMT  thiB  thai  whieh  ntsed  k 
motmrnni  tt  •  raecMtM  rtSlwaj  ipe. 
cvbtor.  Bat  it  b  not  on  th«t  Aceoant 
likrlj  to  be  tbt  \tu  eleTating,or  to  h«Te 
ifprotebcd  lt«  clotelj  to  the  eternal 
fundtrd  ef  ideal  perfecUen. 

KtnbW  waa  a  great  antiquarian. 
H*  liad  doeely  atndMdthe  dresi»  arme^ 
aitootrHnenta»  arehileotiire»  and  ftir- 
mlart  of  former   ages,    and    nouf^ 
tnf«d  themy  with  admirable  fidelity^ 
ofi  the  ftage.    Hii  flowing  white  robes 
u  Ciie^  his  jittering  helmet  in  Go- 
riolflia^  his  briMul  short   sword  in 
Br«tas»  are  vol  nresent  to  the  reeol- 
iKtioQ  of  all  who  witnessed  them. 
These  a^jnncts   to  theatrical  effect 
ir*  not  to  be  despised*  even  hjr  the 
Boa  enlted  genius.      Thej  eoosti- 
tote  part  of  its  charming  illusion  ;  it 
u  DO  small  addition  to  a  noble  per- 
furmsnee  to  see  the  whole^  still  life 
vith  which  it  is  surrounded^  a  com- 
pVte  realisation  of  former  times ;  to 
bfbold  again  rerivedt  the  eiact  feudal 
trmits  of  Henrj  V.   or   Hotspur ; 
to  tee  Othello   arrayed  in  the  true 
gsrb  of  Venetian  wealth*  and  Brutus 
<Y  Coriolanas    walking   the  boards, 
with  the  air  and  arms  of  Roman  war- 
riors.    Immense  was  the  attention 
vhidi  Kemble  bestowed  on  this  8ul>- 
i*^x*   So  strongly  did  it  occupy  his 
miKi,  to  largely  did  it  influence  his 
coof«natioo»  that  one  was  sometimes 
slnost  tempted  to  think  that  nature 
hid  destini^  him  rather  for  an  anti- 
losrisa  than  a  tragedian.     But  when 
ht  sppeared  on  the  stage  in  the  cha- 
netm  he  had  thus  arrayed  with  so 
nxtch  ease  in  the  garb  and  panoply  of 
foroier  times,  it  at  once  was  seen  to 
vhst  end  that  ancient  lore  had  been 
tppM.    It  was  all  brought  to  bear 
^^  the  mphic  delineation  of  cba- 
nctcr ;  it  was  as  an  adjunct  of  mind, 

thit  matter  was  to  him  so  much  the  ob- 
ject of  study.     It  was  the  combination 

of  both  whieh  ooostituted  the  magical 

Uiniea  of  his  performance. 


■■r  te^Ki^va, 

9t»  M*cr  •ellpw  Um  ehuB, 
Wkta  CW»  ipok*  in  him  ftUt«« 

Or  Pit^  M  fctadlil  wwnu 
Wlai  «o«i  vaa  not  ittlfDtdi  •atlr* 

T»  Um  Att9  •orrow*  oif  Um  Moor, 
WlM  KmifiUk  hwn  v«a  m«  «■  Sr«, 

WHh  him  •!  Afiacwtr 
Aai  ytl  ft  MM^cvly  | 

Aai  I*  «ia  pMtas  or  ay 

.  Tkt  OfMttiftvt  UmIt 
•sStMrif 


Tm  ■■■Sit^  iplttt  «t«  the 

Of  tralai  umI  «f  tSM  I 

ThNi  when  vvptrsal  Ufkt  If  Stvei* 
Oaa  nmnn  luiplrailoa't  bow, 

And  UU  U»  heigbt  Id  ItMvea. 
At  oiiro  cnnohlcd  ftiid  correct, 

Uto  mtDd  rarrojod  tbo  Irag le  ptft* 
And  whM  tho  ATtor  could  effect. 

The  icholAr  coald  prMsgc/* 

Kemble's  style  of  acting,  as  his 
east  of  mind,  was  at  bottom  the  same 
as  that  of  Mrs.  Slddons,  and  that  cir- 
cumstance rather  diminished  than  en- 
hanced the  effect  of  their  |)erforming 
together.  They  were  too  similar  in 
mind  as  well  as  body,  they  were  bro- 
ther and  sister — they  could  nerer  be 
loters.  As  the  hero  and  heroine  are 
generallf  in  the  latter  predicament, 
it  may  be  coneeiTed  how  much  this 
similarity  took  away  from  the  effect 
of  two  performers  of  opposite  sexes, 
but  each  of  such  transcendant  excel- 
lence, acting  at  the  same  time.  Yet 
was  the  impression  produced  by  this 
combination  of  talent  great  indeed,  and 
such  as  amply  to  justify  the  glowing 
lines  of  the  poet  :-^ 


**  And  there  wm  mAny  ea  hour 

or  UtndM  kindred  Ihaee, 
When  8lddon«*f  nnxlller 

And  flcter  mafic  rmae  i 
TofetKer  At  the  Mneee'  eldt 

Tbt  treflc  pnincon 
Tbejr  were  the  children  of  hor  prldo. 

The  colnmne  of  her  throne  i 
And  nadlrided  flivo«r  tna 

From  hcnrt  to  hoert  In  their  npiplenUi 
Seve  (hr  the  calUntry  of  men. 

In  lo?«Ilcr  vonna*! 


But  if  the  similarity  of  Kemble  and 
Mrs.  Siddons  in  character  and  style  of 
acting  marred  in  a  certain  degree  the 
effect  of  their  playing  together,  the 
same  could  not  be  said  of  the  great 
successor  of  the  latter  on  the  tragie 
stage,  with  whom  in  his  later  years  ha 
not  unfrequently  performed.  Misa 
0*NuLL  was  the  worthy  snceessor 
of  Mrs.  Siddons  in  her  noble  art, 
and  yet  she  differed  from  her  in  so 
many  particulars,  that  the  foil  t&K^ 
of  her  playing  with  John  Kemble  waa 
brought  forth.  Inferior  to  her  great 
predecessor  in  majesty  of  figure  and 
grandeur  of  conception,  to  Miss  Helen 
Jraucit  in  winning  grace  and  captifal- 
ing  playfulness,  she  was  equal  to  either 
in  the  delineation  of  the  pathetic,  la 
the  representation  of  the  heart-rending 
passions  which  have  been  eonceiTed  bj 
the  great  amateri  of  the  dramatia  art. 
She  waa  not  so  tall  as  Bfrs*  Siddons, 
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and  had  neither  her  commanding  air 
nor  majestic  features.  Her  cotmte- 
nance»  chisseled  with  a  perfection 
which  statuary  could  scarcely  imitate} 
was  rendered  more  attractive  hy  the 
perfect  heauty  and  almost  pelluoid 
clearness  of  her  skin.  Without  being 
dark,  her  hair  was  fine:  her  figure^ 
though  not  lofWy  was  cast  in  the  nnest 
proportions.  Her  disposition  led  her 
to  the  representation  of  sorrow  and 
tenderness ;  and  no  human  being  ever 
pourtrayed  the  suflBsrings  of  woman 
in  gpreater  perfection.  She  had  not 
the  playfulness  of  manner  which  wins 
the  heart  in  lighter  characters,  or  in 
serious  characters  in  their  happier 
hours ;  gpravity  of  demeanour  was  her 
general  characteristie.  But  when  the 
passions  were  roused,  when  woe  was 
felt,  when  the  terrible  was  to  be  re- 
presented, nothing  could  eiceed  the 
magnificence  of  her  powers.  It  was 
not  the  heroine  or  tragedy  queen  re« 
lentine  or  broken  down  by  suffering, 
like  Mrs.  Siddons,  that  appeared :  it 
was  the  sensitive  and  siTecttonate 
woman  who  stood  revealed  in  all  the 
simplicity  of  genuine  distress.  No- 
thing could  exceed  her  pathetic  pow- 
ers. She  was  conscious  of  them,  and 
brought  them  forth,  whenever  the 
occasion  would  permit,  in  their  full 
force.  In  the  last  scenes  of  Belvidera 
and  Juliet  she  more  amtmnunuly  re- 
presented the  extremity  of  woe  than 
either  Mrs.  Siddons  or  Miss  Hden 
Faucit,  though  she  could  not  exceed 
them  in  the  vehemence  and  effect  of 
their  occasional  bursts  of  uncontrolla- 
ble passion. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  the  im- 
pression, even  of  the  greatest  acting,  is 
enhanced  by  being  performed  alone 
with  ^another  performer  of  equu 
powers.  The  extremerarity  of  such 
a  combination  increases  its  effect :  it 
is  hardW  ever  seen  by  any  one  on  more 
than  a  few  occasions  during  a  whole 
life-time;  but  when  it  is»  it  can  never 
be  forgotten.  It  was  the  rare  sood 
fortune  of  both  France  and  En^and 
thirty  years  ago  to  possess  this  smgn- 
lar  combination  of  genius  at  the  same 
time :  for  Talma  and  Mdlle.  Georges 
were  performing  at  the  Theatre  Fran« 
9use  at  the  moment  that  Kemble  and 
Miss  O'Neil  were  captivating  every 
heart  at  Covent  Garden.  Though  the 
great  English  tragedian  was  then  ad- 


CV 
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vanced  in  years,  and  stooped  eomider 
ably  in  private,  the  eoer^  of  bit 
rit  threw  off  every  physwsl  wr  ' 
when  he  appeared  on  the  stag 
riolanus  or  Hotspur  never  trod 
field  of  battle  with  more  mi^esty 
he  did  the  boards.     Miss  O'lM 
then  in  the  seoith  of  her 
young,  beautiful,  and  eneluuitiBg. 
ctisparity  of  years  was  forgotlsB 
they  appeared  together.     Age 
reluctant  to  invade  the  eanetasi 
so  much  genius.      They  reaBxed 
deme  of  perfection  perhaps 
before  witnessed,  the  beantifu 
Milton  : 


*«  Not  cqwl,  ••  fh^ 
For  valoor  bft  «ad 
For  bMvty  ibc  •■ 
H«lbrG«d€al7i 


Of  all  the  ofaaractera  wlneh  tksH 
two  great  performers  played  togitbvt 
the  most  admirable  were  the  Strssgw 
and  Mrs.  Haller.  They 
ceived  by  the  poet  for  tb 
excellencies.  The  melaoeboly 
sion,  gaunt  visage,  and  aepukhni 
voice  of  Kemble  suited  the  ScnufVt 
as  well  as  the  marble  hn^  plaiad*t 
voice,  and  pathetic  manner  of  Ifisi 
ONeil  were  adapted  for  Mn.  Halkr. 
She  was  the  most  perfect  iaagt  ■ 
that  character  from  which  a  peinir 
would  have  taken  his  eonosptioa  of  » 
lovely  Magdalene.  Nothing  eoeli 
exceed  the  impression  prodooed  wbo 
she  threw  herself  on  the  groimd»ssd 
said,  «<  I  am  that  wretch.*  It  «« 
the  agony  of  repentance  in  the  eeofis- 
sion  of  crime.  When  RembU^  ie  tht 
touching  interview  with  her  ia  tki 
last  act,  used  the  exprcasioiw 


ncrc  Ia  wt  ftfted  tes,  tan  ia  m$ 


the  image  of  heart  •stri^w  e«« 
stood  before  you,  and  the  look  sai 
manner  added  the  form  of  rcelHy  to 
the  words.  But  the  erowntag  seiat 
of  the  whole  was  the  last.  wbM  iW 
children  were  brought  in.  Saek  en 
the  impression  then  prodneed  oa  tk 
an<y enoe,  that  two-thirds  of  then  vsr* 
invariably  dissolved  In  tears:  asd  «hM. 
overcome  with  the  flood  of  pvt*^ 
tenderness,  they  msbedintoeeoiolkr'i 
arms,  the  curtain  fell  amidst  UMipwf 
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which  iMTer  auiM  have  ben  tquallad 
oa  tht  Britbb  tUge.* 

NoCwithatandiDg  these  high  ezoel* 
IflMM^end  the  magntficent  exterior 
vhich  naiore  had  given  her  for  their 
•xhihitioo,  Min  0*Neil  had  not  rnnoh 
onginal  gemof.  She  struck  oat  no* 
dhing  new  io  her  characters ;  she  did 
oot*  fike  BIrs,  Siddons»  electrifj  the 
AodMBoe  br  a  look  or  a  gesture  never 
theeghl  of  by  the  poeC  but  adding 
tsnffid  to  the  force  of  his  lines,  and 
ia  peHset  harmony  with  his  ooncep* 
tiook  She  worked  oot  with  admir- 
sUe  sAmI  the  idea  of  the  character 
prwented  in  the  drama*  and  brought 
hsr  wuDdsfful  persuasiTe  and  pathetic 
Mvers  to  give  it  its  fbll  development. 
But  thai  was  the  limit  of  her  great- 


She  did  not  originate:  she 
brought  out  the  poet's  ioeat  and  no. 
thing  more.  No  man  could  say  that 
her  acting  had  given  him  a  new  con- 
ception of  a  character :  it  had  only 
realiaed  what  his  had  already  formed. 
Nothing  could  exceed  her  nistrionic 
powers ;  but  she  had  not  the  creative 
soul  within  her.  None  could  perform 
better  ;  but  she  could  not  have  com- 
posed a  tragedy.  She  had  not  the 
awfbl  mi^esty  or  Mrs*  Siddons,  nor  the 
winning  playfulness  of  MIm  Faucit : 
persuasive  earnestness,  deep  pathos, 
were  her  peculiar  gifts*  and  ner  figure 
and  countenance  enabled  her  to  repre- 
sent them  with  the  highest  possible 
effect.  In  that  branch  of  her  art*  she 
could  not  he  exceeded. 


*Tbe  malest  actress  now  on  the  stagehand  whose  profound  reflection  entitles  all 
Isr  epiaMS  to  the  highest  respect,  has  inade  a  change  in  the  dose  of  this  drama : 
iht  ■sVas  Mrs.  Haller  hh  bacfc  in  a  fidnt  as  the  curtain  fiUls,  and  noappearanee  of 
nraariHetion  is  presented  to  the  audience.  Her  idea,  apparently,  is,  that  the  fiuilt 
«f  Mri.  Heller  ooold  not  be  forgiven,  at  least  in  this  world ;  and  she  leaves  it  unoer- 
um  whether  she  dies  or  recovers.  The  change  was  in  accordance  with  the  high 
fCiadard  of  moral  feeling,  which  characterises  all  Miss  Helen  Fancit's  conceptions. 
Bat  we  ewa  we  felt  something  of  disappointment  when  the  well-remembered  rush  of 
tht  loag-eevered  parents  at  the  voice  of  their  children  was  no.longerseen,  and  doubt 
•helher  any  but  the  most  virtuous  emotions  could  he  produced  by  such  a  touchioE 
tihiNtieB  OB  the  stage,  especially  when  preceded  by  such  deep-felt  woe  on  both 
iUsn  The  cecsmon  idea  of  that  offence  befaig  unpardonable  suits  rather  the  pride 
ef  aea,  than  either  the  feelings  of  generosity,  or  the  precepts  of  religion. 
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MADDIN  I   UNITED   IEI8BMBW.— THTEO  SBEIIE. 


'<  EceE  iterum  crispiniu.**    Dr.  Mad- 
den 18  at  bit  mischieYous  work  again. 
The  poor  United  Irishmen^  whose  me- 
mories were  consigned  to  a  charitable 
oblivion*  he  will  not  suffsr  to  rest  in 
peace*  but  would  fain  expose  them  to 
the  gase  of  day,  and*  whether  design- 
edly or  notf  make  nte  of  their  fbster« 
ing  remiuns  for  the  purpose  of  inocu- 
lating the  present  generation  with  the 
virus  of  that  poison  which  they  them- 
selves proved  to  be  so  fata).      We 
acquit  the  doctor  of  all  moral  guilt  in 
thus  scattering  firebrands  amongst  an 
inflammable  multitude.  We  regard  bim 
as  nothing  worse  than  a  blinded  poli- 
tical bigot,  for  whom  history  has  been 
written  in  vain*  and  who  cannot  see 
his  way  out  of  the  delusions  and  the 
fallacies  to   which  the  rebels  of  *98 
fell  victims.    S\)ch  would  not  be  their 
case  had  they  lived  to  the  present  day. 
The  demagogues,  by  whom  they  were 
lured  to  the  foot  of  the  gibbet*  would 
no  longer  possess  the  power  to  mis- 
lead them.     They  had  seen  too  many 
fearful  crimes  committed  in  the  name 
of  liberty*  to  be  any  longer  deceived 
by  mere  words ;  and  it  is  our  firm 
persuasion  that  neither  the  Emmets* 
the  Shears'*  the  Wolf  Tones*  or  the 
Napper  Tandys,  who  threw  themselves 
so    recklessly  into  the  revolutionary 
vortex*  and  by  whom  the  very  stones 
were  stirred  to  rise  in  mutiny,  during 
that  season  of  political  perturbation 
and  alarm,  when  regicide  and  atheism 
were  struggling  for  ascendancy  with 
religion  and  constitutional  order*  would 
now  be  found  giving  countenance  to 
the  principles  which  they  then  pro- 
fessed^ and  hesitated  not  to  propagate 
even  at  the  expense  of  civil  convul- 
sion. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  anv  useful 
purpose  is  to  be  answered  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  Dr.  Madden  has  given 
their  memoirs  to  the  world.  Could 
they  themselves  tell  their  own  stories* 
a  useful  lesson  might  be  inculcated 
upon  their  readers.  They  would*  no 
doubt,  have  laid  bare  the  secret  springs 
by  which  their  conduct  was  influenced* 
and  exposed  the  sophistry  by  which 


they    were   led    into    AoM   akvd 
and  imnraoticable  projects*  by  vhi^a 
so  mach  calamity  was  broqgkt  9. 
on  the  country*  aad  wbkh  cadsrf  a 
such  condign  disgrace  and  mmajv^ 
themselves.     They  would  fredy  eaa- 
fess  the  folly  of  aasumtng  to  tbciwWiv 
the  office  of  the  great  rcgeacratori  •  * 
civil  society ;  they  would  ackaovMj* 
that  their  ^norance  of  the  princfi  :% 
of  constitutional  goveromeot  was  r<r.  t 
to  be  equalled  by  the  rasfaoess  »it» 
which  they  entered  upon  iBcasvt«  -' 
daring  innovation ;  that  their  ardect .  j. 
miration  of  republicanum  was  aff^r  rt  i 
pauion,  quickened  into  rerofaitioarn 
action  by  the  great  anti-aocial  eoai  *4- 
sion  In  France,  and  of  whieb  the  w  r*x 
of  tyrannies  must  be  the  legitimate  <  f 
spring  ;  that  the  crudities  of  the  f  V. 
losophists  by  whom  they  were  mi«><i 
were  but  the  miserable  abortiooa  .•' 
heated   and  fanciful  sciolists*  whrm 
conceited  arrogance  was  in  direct  p-  - 
portion  to  the  emptiness  of  tbcir  fn* 
tensions ;  that  the  system  of  admifii»- 
tration  which  they  Uboured  to  eslBW 
lish*  must  have  been  diort  lived  v>: 
sanguinary — capricious  and  arbitrsrr 
in  its  mandates*  and  beady  and  iattf=. 
perate  in  its  course ;  that  that  wbic^. 
they  would  fain  overthrow*  with  ercr^ 
defects  in  theory*  was  characttriir: 
by  a  moderation  and  a  wisdom  t; 
which  all  the  ends  of  good  gorrvTv- 
ment  were  secured,  to  an  extent  iir 
exceeding  any  that  could  be  calro. 
lated  upon  by  sober-minded  men*  «^ 
eschewed  revolution*  while  the;  d»'r«: 
improvement;   and  whidi  posfswi  -* 
moreover*  within  itself*  a  priae^   ' 
regenerative  onergr*  by  wl^  spp*- 
rent  anomalies  might  be  removed*  1.  . 
seeming  inequalities  adiosted ;  that  tb* 
Established  Church*  which  they  wooi . 
scatter  to  the  winds*  vras  hut  the  fw- 
bodiment  of  the  purest  form  of  pr . 
mitive  Christianity*  the  existtnc*  '* 
which  was  not  only  compatible  v.tt 
the  most  benignant  toleration*  hot  tb^ 
onlv  sufficient  security  against  a  R*^ 
mish  ascendency*  by  wbi3i  all  hope  of 
a  liberal  allowance  for  a  ooneeiaBtioai 
diflTerence  of  opinion  upon  itligipes 
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Mb)«cti  awl  bt  teadtr^d  vain  t  aimI 
iUt  vhiW  tvib  Ui«  most  exttauf •  and 
iiTfp«r»bte  siiisl  IbUov  th«  sacoiM  of 
iWir  cibrtB  u>  omthrow  th«  tziitiDg 
.trier  of  tkingtt  and  build  upon  iU 
ruint  MtiDa  sjfti^m  oonoocted  bj  un* 
gui(.«r]r  rtvicidet  and  visionary  an* 
tLa»ia*ts  ^  treatment  which  they 
»p«rieoc«d  at  the  handt  of  govern* 
aeai,  vbao  baffled  and  discomfited  in 
t^sr  desperate  efforta  bj  its  wisdom 
simI  itt  Armoeaa*  was  characterized  by 
M  «ocb  moderation,  that  they  were 
\m  ta  penilontial  gratitude  at  the 
citaeacy  which  they  experienced  at 
.a  ^ds. 

Such»  it  it  our  conviction*  would  be 

t&«  Usguage  of  all  who  were  generous 

•pd  noble  minded  of  the  rebels  of 

\:\»  and  1603,  had  they  lived  to  our 

dif ,  end  been  the  recorders  of  their 

( va  lives  and  aotions.    Such  we  know 

to  have  been  the  acknowledgments  of 

MM  whose  Itvea  were  spared  down  to 

k  ftry  rteent  period»  and  who  hesita- 

ud  not  ta  admit  the  wildneea  of  their 

puittical  projecta,  while  they  felt  no- 

•^iQg  bui  unfeigned  disgust  at  the 

HurUtaa  sedition-mongers  who  would 

&io  propagate  amongst  the  present 

gvosration  similar  delusions.    '<  Quere 

ptngriaom  **  waa  invariably  their  Ian* 

rufce,  whenever  approached  by  any  of 

tke  migf  moontebaaka    who,  under 

tite  giise  of  patriotism*  would  beguile 

s  cvfdoieus  mnltitude  to  their  undo* 

iog.    We  have  heard  all  that  belbra» 

>ad  we  have  beard  it»  loo*  from  men 

«ae  were  as  hooesi  as  they  were  mia* 

uk^a— men  whot  whatever  may  have 

Usa  tb«r  faulta  or  their  errors*  never 

Wtly  traded  apon  their  political  prin* 

cipbs.    Bat  we  lived  to  see  that  they 

ewe  hot  sowing  the  wind ;  and  we  saw 

tks  |taeratioa  amongst  whom  their 

dsctnoce  took  root*  reaping  the  whirl* 

ved.    Away,  then*  with  the  apery  of 

twdition  which  aims  at  the  accom* 

pfitkeieat  of  no  one  great  public  end ; 

vWb  is  an  irritant  by  which  men's 

■iads  are  made  discontented*  rather 

<^  aa  iastniment    by    which    any 

pfsistwertbv   object  can  be   achiev- 

*^;  tad  which  resembles  more  the 

^*v^  of  the  kaave  who  assembles  a 

''owd*  that  he  may  the  more  adroitly 

P**k  their  pockets,  than  the  enterpriae 

^  a  single  minded  enthusiast*  whose 

'"■atarestedaees  b  at  all  evenU  con* 

'P^'wias*  no  matter  how  great  auy  be 

*<«  Wly  er  in  danger. 


Bat  it  ia  with  oo  laoh  object  that 
Dootor  Maddea'i  book  has  beea  writtaa. 
It  may  be  described  as  a  ooaservatory 
of  treason.  Whatever  were  the  er* 
rors*  the  follies*  the  extravagances*  the 
crimes  of  the  zealots  who  figured  upon 
the  revolutionary  theatre  during  the 
disastrous  period  uf  ninety-eight*  he 
has  embalmed  as  so  many  precious 
specimens  of  the  virtue  and  patriotism 
by  which  they  were  distinguished; 
just  as  he  has*  no  doubt*  during  his 
novitiate  as  a  medical  practitioner*  as* 
sisted  in  the  preservation  of  various 
curious  specimens  of  rare  or  vena* 
mous  reptiles*  so  he  now  would  fain 
exhibit  those  traits  of  character  whicli 
were  the  least  commendable  or  ex* 
cusable  in  those  whose  actions  he  re* 
cords*  as  the  most  entitled  to  re- 
spect and  admiration.  The  objects  of 
his  panegyric  were  unfortumaU,  it  ia 
true^they  did  not  iuected  in  the  ob* 
jects  which  they  had  at  heart.  Had 
they  been  successful*  as  their  cause 
was  aa  good*  their  fame  would  have 
been  as  glorious  as  that  of  Washington  i 
and  instead  of  expiring  as  felons*  or 
living  as  exiles*  they  would  have  been 
loaded  with  honours  while  they  lived* 
and  recognized,  after  death*  as  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  their  eonntry. 
And  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the 
doctor's  narrative  is  no  other  than  thia* 
that  all  future  emulators  of  his  wor- 
thies should  well  <<  count  the  cost*'  of 
any  enterpriae  for  the  upsetting  of  le- 

S'timate  governmentt  before  they  aa- 
trtake  it ;  that  their  means  should  be 
abundant*  before  their  motives  are 
snffsred  to  appear;  lest*  haply*  like 
the  Emmets  and  the  Russells*  the 
Oliver  Bonds  and  the  Wolf  Tonee  of 
former  days*  their  designs  shoald  be 
anticipated  by  a  strong  and  resolute 

Sfovernment ;  and  they  should  be 
bund  furnishing  the  gibbet*  or  inha- 
biting the  gaol*  instead  of  sitting  in  the 
high  places  to  which  they  aspired*  as 
the  councillors  and  governors  of  r«ga* 
aerated  Ireland. 

In  all  this*  we  praise  him  not.  He 
has  exhibited  a  pernicioBs  industry  in 
reviving  and  giving  a  pestilent  curren- 
cy to  the  forgotten  crimes  and  follies 
of  former  times.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  general  dulness  of  his  work 
will  be*  to  a  certain  exteot»an  antidote 
to  the  misehiel  which  represaatatioas 
like  his  are  ealeulated  to  make*  whaa 
urged    by    one    whose    abilities    are 
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more  formidable  ns  a  fomenter  of  dis- 
content amongst  the  people.  But  there 
are  many  'who  will  tolerate  thedulnesBy 
because  of  the  sedition  of  the  pages 
before  us ;  and  from  whom  our  author 
will  even  win  the  palm  of  ability,  be- 
cause of  his  blinded  and  impassioned 
admiration  of  the  misguided  men  whom 
they  still  fondly  regard  as  confessors 
and  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

That  any  rational  creature  should 
believe  that  the  rebellion  of  ninety-eight 
was  fomented  by  the  government,  with 
a  view  to  such  a  prostration  of  the 
energies  of  the  country  as  might  ena- 
ble them  to  carry  the  measure  of  a 
legislative  union,  will  be  deemed*  by 
many,  incredible,  who  do  not  know 
the  diseased  state  of  opinion  amongst 
the  masses  in  Ireland.  We  have  heard 
of  a  man  who  proposed  to  set  fire  to 
his  hay  stack  for  the  purpose  of  ba- 
nishing the  rats  by  which  it  was  in- 
fested. B  ut  that  such  an  extrone  of  folly 
should  be  imputed  to  a  minister  like 
William  Pitt,  or,  that  it  should  be 
deemed  credible  that  a  cabinet  of  Eng- 
lish statesmen  should  be  industriously 
occupied  in  kindling  a  flame  of  discon- 
tent m  this  country,  which  was  to  blaze 
out  into  civil  war  exactly  at  that  time 
when  they  were  engaged  in  what  might 
be  called  a  life  or  death  struggle  with  tbe 
great  military  genius  who  wielded,  as 
one  man,  the  collected  might  of  revo- 
lutionary France,  and  was,  one  by  one, 
hurling  from  their  thrones  the  princes 
and  potentates  of  Europe ;  this  may 
well  be  deemed  such  a  perilous  refine- 
ment of  Machiavelianism  as  none  but 
the  most  frantic  of  bedlamites  could 
entertain;  and  yet,  the  book  before 
us  is  chiefly  written  with  a  view  to 
countenance  a  belief  so  monstrous,  and 
to  fasten  such  an  imputation  upon  the 
British  government!  Doctor  Madden 
would  have  us  believe,  that  whilst 
William  Pitt  was  defendiog  his  house, 
with  all  his  might,  at  one  side,  he  was 
settmg  fire  to  it  at  the  other  I  Ireknd, 
he  meil  knew,  was  the  weak  point  of 
the  British  Empire.  It  was,  as  Cole- 
ridge himpilv  ezpreiied  it— <<  the  vul- 
nerable heel  of  the  British  Achilles." 
And  our  author  would  fain  impreu 
upon  his  readers  that  the  prime  minis- 
ter of  England  was  industriously  occu- 
pied in  propagating  the  revolutionary 
doctrines,  and  oivuiaing  that  exten- 
sive oonspiracy,  which  would  ensure  a 
warm  welcome  for  our  enemies,  the 


French*  at  a.tiiBe  when  tfareals  of  is- 
vasion  were  no  idle  words,  and  «b» 
no  one  could  tell  what  a  day  mig^ 
bring  forth,  if  a  landing  in  hm  vcre 
once  effected  to  aid  the  deeigni  of  as 
insurgent  population  t  The  peopW  oi 
England  may  laugh  at  this  as  an  sr^ 
surdity  too  gross  to  be  believed  hj  u; 
one,  or  to  accomplish  any  other  clbjm 
than  that  of  covering  with  ridieult  tk 
individual  by  whom  it  is  gravelj  » 
sorted.  But  there  are  haBdndsua 
thousands  in  this  country  whose  hatnd 
of  England  inclines  than  to  reobrc, 
with  implicit  credulity,  every  i0pota> 
tion  by  which  she  may  be  lowered  m 
public  estimation;  and  in  whom  t^ 
very  monstrosity  of  the  fictiflos  nserted 
to  with  that  view,  only  the  mart 
strongly  recommend  tbein.  For  lerb 
our  author's  work  has  been  vritp 
ten ;  and  with  such  his  aotbority  vd: 
possess  great  weight.  Irelaod,  thcj 
will  believe,  was,  by  a  series  of  Uiiib 
contrivances,  seduced  into  rebellkn. 
only  for  the  purpose  of  htaag  caned 
by  the  cruel  and  sanguinary  mtasum 
of  retaliation  to  which  its  lupprsMJiti 
must  give  rise ;  and  ther  masf  ^<l 
be  asked,  when  such  is  tLeir  oonneu 
tion,  what  should  be  the  limit  to  their 
hatred  of  a  system  of  misgovernmrBt 
so  atrocious,  which  could  tempt  be! 
to  betray,  and  make  the  very  eria* 
of  whioh  it  was  the  instigator,  the  ex- 
cuses for  severities  mhSok  oul-hrroi 
the  misdeeds  of  all  former  tyranti! 

While  we  deem  it  right  thus  to  in- 
dicate the  diseased  state  of  the  pobfif 
mind  in  this  oountry,  to  which  it  ii 
Dr.  Madden's  good  plaasare  to  nioi*- 
ter,  we  think  it  but  fair,  to  the  lesdm 
aud  principals  in  the  rebellioB  of  ane- 
ty-eight,  to  add,  that  of  sueh  a  £»t- 
nrd  of  truth  they  were  gailtk«. 
There  was  a  manly  franknees  in  thfir 
disclosures  which  was  at  least  la  ks(p> 
ing  with  the  boldness  of  the  nvols- 
tionary  projects  which  tlwy  eatertais- 
ed;— and  so  far  from  cooadcriiy 
themselves  the  donee  of  a  gof  nmist 
plot,  they  were  free  to  SMdmovle^F* 
that,  long  afler  the  ooa^iraey  vsi 
known  to  be  both  extensive  aad  fer* 
midaUe,  so  admirable  were  all  iti  is- 
terior  arrangements,  his  BIii^v'i 
ministere  were  utterly  at  a  Was  nrr 
any  due  bv  which  they  nuight  hs  M 
to  a  knowie4ga  of  its  dee^gns  or  iu 
contrivers. 

Nor  need  they  have  been  ovsr*«Ba- 
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ntet  to  Mteftnn  Ttry  ooondrat 
hofm  of  iooectt.  TIm  paenliar  tm- 
famMBtnti  of  Eoglaao*  tbo  gtnt- 
ni  ttalt  of  Eiurope«  wore  such  u  to 
wuiiuigo  tbo  mott  confident  oxpeo- 
tetiowt  tfaftt  hj  an  effort  to  throw  off 
tbf  EoglUi  joktf  nicb  m  ther  were 
frfpar>d  to  make,  ther  mnit  nndicate 
tht  netional  independenoet  And  we 
WBtve  thelf  of  afmoftt  tiwj  one  of 
1htm»weinight  wy^  they  wonld  have  dis- 
diiaid  an j  niaeraUe  rabter  Ibge  of  lietf 
bj  vfaidi  they  thonid  impnte  to  others 
m  disheKcal  guilt*  what  weygloried  in 
tfccBHifia  as  the  eombined  resalt  of 
tbt  DtfMt  palriotisai  and  the  most  ez« 
ihsd  reaeoo.  Bot  Doctor  Madden 
foowi  tar  whom  be  writes.  He  knows 
tbt  narket  for  which  his  wares  are 
^NCioed.  He  knows  the  spirit  which 
\m  been  at  work  for  the  last  twenty 
ftsn  in  quidiening  into  life  all  that 
«M  meet  pemidoos  or  pestilent  in 
tbf  Tiews  or  the  principles  of  tlie  rero- 
Istionsry  leaders ;— and  that  hb  mar- 
Ipokgy  of  the  rebels  who  died  upon 
.ttt  lealfeld  or  in  the  field*  in  a  eanse 
aot  the  less  nraiaeworthy  becanse  on- 
moemMt  will  only  be  the  more  ac- 
csftable  to  a  large  and  an  inflaential 
ciMi  of  the  Irish  oonmninity,  beoanse 
of  bbattanpt  to  corer  with  fbal  dis- 
boaoer  the  goTemment  by  whom  they 
wgfTisHmiiedy  and  who»  while  they  in* 
cvnd  the  odinn  of  thefar  pmishraent, 
ibooM  bsar  the  gmlt  of  their  impated 
Class.  Legitimate  history^  It  IS  tme» 
«01  UaA  to  soora  all  snch  crude  devi- 
•Mikime  credence  of  which  there 
Mat  be  asmn^  of  blundering  folly  as 
<btr«  i^  in  the  eoncoetion  of  themt  of 
UUrsfe  widiedness.  But  not  the 
k«»  00  that  account,  wilTtbey  do  the 
*erk  ibr  which  they  are  denned. 

The  fifta  of  the  United  Irishmen 
■igbt  be  written  in  two  ways.  They 
>Bgbt  be  ;mtten  as  a  warningy  and 
tk^  Bisht  be  written  as  an  example. 
TWt  iSght  be  written  m  a  spirit  of 
^''kilUnce  for  errors  whidi  were  bot 
too  aatsral  at  the  period  when  they 
fi^;  and  while  the  hoUowness  and 
^fjMtm  of  their  views  and  prind- 
J^  was  dearly  shown,  a  generous 
wmpawkm  for  roiiguided  men  might 
W  loiiwed  to  temper  the  severity 
«f  birtorie  Justice  ;  and  that  mercy 
«Mi  cDuld  not  be  extended  to  thdr 
pVMHp  without  compromisiqg  the 
*fctj  ef  society,  might  well  be  ex- 
<«M  to  thsb  memories  by  the  bio- 
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graoher,  in  narrating  thdr  follies  and 
their  crimes.  But  we  ask  any  of  his 
readers,  whether  such  is  or  is  not  the 
spirit  in  which  Doctor  Madden'sre- 
cords  are  composed?  Or  whether,  on 
the  contrary,  the  personal  honesty  and 
the  sodal  worth  of  these  unhappy  men 
are  not  made  use  of  for  the  purpose 
of  recommending  the  principles  to 
which  they  sacrifised  their  lives?  His 
pages  may,  indeed*  guard  his  readers 
against  Me  erran  of  jmdgmmU  into 
mich  they  were  betrajed.  AH  future 
rindicators  of  the  bdependenoe  of  Ire- 
land as  a  separate  state,  un  warned  of 
the  evils  of  divided  coundls*  the  dan- 
gers which  may  be  incurred  by  rash- 
ness,  and  the  ^Iden  opportunities 
which  are  sometimes  lost  bv  a  timid 
procrastination ;  but  they  wUI  look  in 
vain  for  any  adequate  exposure  of  the 
great  swdung  words  of  vanity  by  whidi 
the  most  delusive  expectations  were 
festeredf  or  any  indignant  reprehen- 
sion of  the  machinations  by  which  such 
vast  numbers  became  involved  in  the 
guilt  of  treason.  The  impression  of 
all  who  trust  implidtly  to  his  guidance 
in  these  matters  is  simply  this :  ^  Poor 
fellows  1  Their  cause  was  good  s  what 
a  pity  they  did  not  succeed  1  Wdl, 
if  another  effort  is  to  be  made^  we 
trust  thdr  errors  will  be  avoided. 
England  may  yet  see  that  Ireland  is 
able  to  vindicate  her  own ;  and  when 
that  b  accomplished*  some  justice  may 
be  done  to  the  memoriea  of  her  brave 
but  unfortunate  defenders.**  If  we 
^  have  read  his  annab  true,**  such,  and 
no  other,  is  the  impression  whidi  they 
are  cdculated  to  produce;  and  as 
there  never  was  a  time  when  the  tem- 
perament of  the  masses  in  tins  country 
was  more  sensibly  alive  to  such  im- 
presiions,  and  as  an  instrumentality 
now  exists  for  thdr  production  and 
nropegatioli  which  was  wanting  to  the 
leaaers  of  the  movement  in  ninety- 
dght— who  had  to  work  un>hill  and 
dngle-handed  in  a  cause  which  now 
moves  upon  a  dead  levd,  and  to  the 
acceleration  of  which  a  stsam  power 
has  been  a{mliedr— we  have  deemed  it  a 
bounden  duty  to  express  oursdvca 
with  strong  disapproval  of  the  spirit 
and  the  tendencv  of  the  work  bdbro 
us ;  and  dthougn  it  is  quite  bevond 
our  limits  to  enter  nptm  any  musute 
analvab  of  it  as  a  whob^  we  trust  to 
be  sbb  to  present  to  our  readers  such 
saamba  of  the  matsriab  of  which  itb 
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composed  as  may  serve  to  show  the 
animus  of  the  writer,  and  to  disabuse 
a  thinking  pablio  of  the  errors  into 
which  he  would  fain  mislead  them. 
An  ignis  ftituus  may  sometimes  be 
made  to  give  an  intelligent  traveller 
light  enough  to  see  his  danger. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  notice  of  the 
contents  of  these  volumes ;  and  while 
our  readers,  who  are  prepared  to 
make  allowance  for  the  author's  pre* 
judices,  will  have  reason  to  admire  his 
perverted  industry,  we  promise  them 
they  will  be  not  a  little  astonished  at 
his  credulity  and  his  blindness. 

The  first  worthy  of  whom  we  have 
a  notice,  is  William  Corbet.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  classical  teacher  of  some 
eminence,  and  born  at  Bally  Thomas, 
in  the  county  of  Oork.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  entered  our  university ;  this 
was  in  the  year  1794  ;  and  while 
there,  he  formed  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  Thomas  Addis  Emmet, 
Hamilton  Rowan,  Gurran,  and  other 
distinguished  men,  who  had  passed 
their  novitiate,  and  entered  upon  pub« 
lie  life ;  all  professing  strong  opinions 
on  subjects  connected  with  national 
Independence. 

Young  Corbet  caught  the  prevailing 
epidemic,  and  became  a  flaming  patriot 
before  he  was  out  of  his  teens.  What 
power  of  thought,  or  store  of  wisdom, 
he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  topics 
which  then  stirred  the  nation's  blood, 
we  i^re  not  informed ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
the  rule  which  was  exercised  by  Eng- 
land over  Ireland  was  denounced  as  a 
loathsome  tyranny,  which  should  not 
any  longer  be  endured ;  all  rational 
hope  of  a  practical  amelioration  by 
constitutional  means,  was  contemp- 
tuously cast  aside ;  and  the  young  en- 
thusiast fondly  indulged  in  halcyon 
visions  of  prosperity  snd,  happiness, 
as  the  meed  of  liberated  and  regene- 
rated Ireland. 

Corbet  was  one  of  the  students 
who,  in  the  vear  1795,  proceeded,  to- 
ffether  with  the  provost  and  fellows,  as 
nr  as  the  castle,  to  present  an  address 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  but  then 
separated  from  the  procession,  and 
made  their  appearance,  as  a  body,  in 
Francis-street  chapel,  where  a  meeting 
of- the  Roman  Catholics  was  being 
held,  all  the  leading  members  being, 
as  our  author  observes,  at  thaf  time, 
members  of  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen.     The  following  notice  of 


this  occurrence  we  giv«  as  it  ia  pre* 
sented  to  us  by  Dr.  Madden  from  one 
of  the  publications  of  the  day  :.— 

**  *  In  the  course  of  Mr.  Keogh^  tpeeeh, 
a  great  body  of  the  students  of  the  ITni- 
versitv,  who  had  hnm  that  dajf  io  premai 
an  aadre8$  to  Mr.  Grattan,  appeared, 
and  were  received  with  the  most  en- 
thusiastic acclamations  ;  every  man  was 
eager  to  inconvenience  himself  for  their 
accommodation/  .  .  .  .  'It  was  a 
most  interesting  spectacle,  and  power- 
ftilly  agitated  toe  best  feelings  of  the 
heart;  the  members  shed  tears,  bul 
they  were  tears  Of  rapture.  When  the 
enuttsiasmhad  somewhat  subsided,  Mr. 
Keo^h  proceeded  to  congratuli^  that 
meeting,  and  the  whole  nation,  on  the 
glorious  spectacle  which  then  presented 
itself  to  their  view,  the  strongest  proof^ 
the  surest  pledge  of  that  mirit  of  wuom 
so  beneficial  to  the  Catholics,  so  essen- 
tial to  Ireland.* »' 

We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to 
find  that,  in  1797,  he  was  one  of  the 
students  expelled  by  Lord  Clare,  at 
the  celebrated  visitation  of  the  tmivor- 
sitv  which  he  held  at  that  period,  fot 
a  full  account  of  which  we  refisr  our 
readers  to  our  number  for  May,  18441. 
Our  author's  next  notice  of  Mr.  Corbet 
is  as  an  officer  in  the  French  servioe^ 
and  connected  with  that  portion  of  the 
army  destined  for  a  descent  upon  Ire- 
land. The  following  is  his  own  ac- 
count of  his  motives  for  leaving  bia 
own  country,  and  taking  service  nndw 
the  government  of  France  i-^ 

**  Included  in  the  proscription  of  the 
friends  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgermld,  I 
onitted  Ireland,  my  native  co^mtry,  at 
tne  age  of  eighteen  years,  and,  imsso- 
diatel^  after  this  Irish  chief  had  been 
assassinated  by  the  agents  of  fiagland,  I 
was  so  happy  as  to  escape  in  a  ship  gotng 
to  Norway,  from  which  place  I  travel 
led  by  land  to  Paris,  and  arrived  there 
time  enough  to  offsr  my  services  in  the 
expedition  ready  to  Sail  from  Uie  ports 
of  France  for  Ireland/* 

He  was  one  of  those  who  embarked 
with  Napper  Tandy,  in  a  French 
brig,  called  the  Anacrean,  when  a 
descent  was  made  at  Rutland  Island, 
in  the  county  of  Donegal,  intended  to 
co-operate  with  Humbeiti  who  had 
previously  effected  a  landing  at  Kil- 
lala.  Upon  the  defeat  of  the  latter, 
the  force  at  Rutland  Island  hastily  r»- 
embarked,  and  narrowly  escaped  cap- 
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tar«  I  hftvinff  be«n  attacked  by  an  Eng- 
lish TMsel,  from  the  fire  of  whioh  thej 
ralfered  mneby  and  eompelied  to  take 
refagB  in  the  nearest  port«  which  was 
BergeDv  on  the  coast  of  Norway.  As 
all  egress  bj  sea  was  prohibited — the 
port  being  strictly  blockaded  by  the 
Sngliah^-Tandyj  Blackwel]«  and  Cor- 
bets  resolved  to  proceed  by  land  to 
Franoe^  butt  iipon  their  arrival  at 
Hambnrghf  were  arrested  by  the 
attthoritiesy  at  the  instance,  it  is  sup- 
peeedy  of  the  English  ambassador,  and 
committed  to  close  confinement.  His 
snflbHngs  daring  his  imprisonment  are 
detailed  at  length  by  Mr.  Corbet, 
They  may  have  been  as  severe  as  he 
statoa  s  bnt  as  onr  readers  will  find 
wo  have  some  grounds  for  doubting 
Us  veracityf  we  reqaire  to  be  informed 
of  them  by  some  better  authority  than 
his  own.  In  1799,  he  and|his  iellow- 
prisoners  were  sent  to  England,  and 
defirered  over  to  the  British  authori- 
ties bv  whom  they  were  transmitted 
to  Irtiandi  and  confined  in  Kilmain- 
ham  j^iU  As  the  account  of  his  es- 
cape from  this  prison  constitutes  the 
romantio  part  of  his  story,  we  defer 
omr  comments  upon  it  until  we  have 
presented  it  to  the  reader  in  his  own 
words: — 

**  *  We  remained  two  years  in  this  prio 
son,  from  which  no  person  had  before 
escaped.  However,  1  meditated  a  plan 
of  escape,  hi  which  I  bad  the  happiness 
to  sneered,  as  soon  we  shall  see.  Kil- 
midnham  is  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  leagne  from  Dublin ;  it 
was  built  by  the  English  government  to 
serve  as  a  state  prison  for  the  revolted 
Irish  Chiefs.  It  is  constructed  of  cut 
stone  (pUrrta  de  taUk),  and  carefully 
barred  on  every  side.  It  is  surrounded 
bv  a  wall  of  forty  feet,  at  a  distance  of 
about  twenty  paces  from  the  main  build* 
iag ;  the  space  lietween  the  wall  and  the 
castle  fs  divided  into  several  yards. 
State  prisoners  were  allowed  to  walk 
there  and  amuse  themselves  durinp^  the 
day,  but  at  night  we  were  shut  up  m  the 
castle.  Sentinels  were  placed  all  round 
the  outer  wall,  so  that  to  escape,  it 
would  be  necessary,  after  having  got 
out  of  the  castle,  to  clear  this  wall,  and 
thereby  to  deceive  the  watchfulness  of 
the  many  guards.  This  project  was  of 
very  diffiralt  ezecntion.  The  circum- 
stances  In  which  my  eountrv  was  then 
plunged  Inspired  ine  with  a  desire  of  at- 
tempting it.  England  had  just  put  in 
eieentleu  her  pernidous  project  of  a 
Union  between  the  two  countries ;  the 
Irish  resolved  to  oppose  by  force  a  plan 


whioh  would  annihilate  tbeir  rights,  and 
to  implore  the  assistaave  of  France. 
The  chiefs  of  the  party,  assembled  in 
Dublin,  thought  that  Blackwell  and  I, 
who  were  at  the  same  time  Irishmen  and 
officers  in  the  French  service,  should  be 
the  persons  best  calculated  to  convey 
their  wishes  to  the  French  government, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  solicit  its  aid. 
They  communicated  to  us  their  designs, 
and  ofiered  us  every  assistance  in  their 
power  to  effect  our  escape  i  we  accepted 
them,  and  I  arranged  as  follows : — I 
agreed  that  abf.  persons,  well  armed, 
should  come  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  pro- 
vided with  a  ladder  and  cord  forty  feet 
long  i  that  they  should  choose  the  first 
stormy  night  as  the  most  favourable  op- 
portunity,  that  the  noise  of  the  tempest 
might  prevent  the  sentinels  from  hear- 
ing that  which  might  be  made  in  our 
preparations,  and  watt  until  they  should 
be  obliged  by  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  to  retire  to  their  sentry-boxes  i 
that  we  would  throw  a  ball  of  pack- 
thread over  the  wall,  that  they  might 
fasten  their  ladder  to  it ;  that  we  would 
draw  it  to  us,  and  have  them  keep  the 
other  end.    Blackwell  and  I,  on  the 
evening  of  the  propitious  night,  seconded 
by  the  other  prisoners  of  state,  were  to 
remain  hidden  in  the  prison  yard ;  and 
when  all  would  be  quiet  in  the  castle, 
throw  to  the  other  side  of  the  wall  the 
cord,  forty  feet  long;,  by  means  of  apiece 
of  lead  half  a  pound  in  weight  placed  at 
the  end  of  it.     We  determined,  after 
having  cleared  the  wall,  to  separate 
from  our  liberators,  and  to  enter  Dub- 
lin alone,  to  avoid  suspicion.    Arrived 
at  the  top  of  James's-street,  through 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  pass 
into  the  city,  we  should  meet  a  man 
who,  on  a  signal  agreed  on,  should  eo 
before  us  ana  knock  at  the  door  of  a 
house  prepared    to   receive  us.      We 
waited  for  a  long  while  the  favourable 
time ;  it  at  lengtn  arrived.     We  made 
known,  by  a  signal  from  our  prison, 
that  we  were  prepared  for   the  next 
night,  and  they  answered  from  the  out- 
side, as  was  agreed  on.    Though  the 
hail  fell  heavily,  the  prisoners  walked 
in  the  yard  much  later  than  usual ;  se- 
veral of  them  walked  abreast,  the  better 
to  conceal  Blackwell  and  I,  who  were 
hidden  at  the  extremity  of  the  yard. 
When  the  guards  arrived,  the  state  pri- 
soners, collected  en  matse  in  the  corridors, 
drew  on  them  the  attention  of  the  jail- 
ers, who  closed  the  gates   and  retired 
without  discovering  our  absence.    On 
the  nights  of  ibe  l5th  and  16th  of  Fe- 
bruary, at  11  o'clock,  according  to  our 
agreement  with  our  friends  outside,  we 
prepared  our  cord,   and   I   began  to 
throw  with  all  my  strength  the  lead 
which  was  at  the  end  of  it ;  but  I  met 
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with  a  diffienlty  which  I  did  Dot  expeet, 
■Ithongh  I  thought  I  had  foreseen  all  I 
had  to  encounter.  NotwithBtanding  ali 
t.he  efforts  that  Blackwell  and  I  made, 
we  could  not  throw  the  lead  to  more 
than  sixty  feet  in  perpendicular  '.height, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  throw  it 
eighty  that  it  might  fall  to  the  foot  of 
the  wall  at  the  other  side.  In  efifeot,  the 
resistance  fW>m  the  air,  the  weight  of  the 
lead,  that  of  the  cord  itself,  and  its  rah* 
bing  against  the  top  of  the  wall,  were  so 
many  obstacles  opposed  to  oar  efforts. 
We  nad  exhaustea  ourselves  in  vain  at- 
tempts until  morning,  and  not  bebg  able 
to  succeed  we  were  obliged  to  hidft  our- 
selves as  on  the  evening  oefore ;  and  we 
had  the  good  fortune  not  to  be  per- 
ceived by  the  guards,  when  they  came 
to  open  the  gates  of  the  prison.  We 
stole  then  into  our  chambers,  without 
being  diseoyered,  and  went  to  bed.  Our 
fdlow-prisoners  saw,  through  the  bars  of 
their  windows,  our  ill  success,  and  did 
not  know  to  what  to  attribute  it.  One 
of  them,  a  respectable  old  man,  who,  in 
his  youth,  had  passed  for  one  of  the 
strongest  men  m  Europe,  perceiving 
that  we  had  not  sufficient  strength  to 
throw  the  lead  to  the  other  side,  rot 
enraged  with  us,  and  exclaimed,  'u  I 
were  near  you  I  would  throw  jrourselves 
over  the  wall.'  I  mention  this  only  to 
show  how  far  our  companions  were 
Arom  judging  of  all  the  difficulty  we  ex- 
perienced. We  might  naturally^  expect 
the  next  morning  their  railleries  and 
their  sarcasms.  They  reproached  us 
with  our  want  of  strength  and  dexte- 
rity. We  wished  in  rain  to  Justify  our- 
selves ;  they  obstinately  maintained  that 
the  thing  was  not  so  difficult  as  we 
pretended.  They  engaged  us  that  same 
evening  to  renew  our  iStempts,  and  one 
of  the  strongest  and  most  clever  under- 
took to  throw  the  lead  himself.  He 
took  advantage  of  the  moment  in  which 
wo  made  a  ptrty  at  ball,  and,  when  the 
evening  was  falling,  he  threw  the  lead, 
without  being  seen  by  the  guards, 
thought  that  he  had  completely  suc- 
ceeded, and  left  the  cord  on  the  wall, 
hoping,  that  as  it  was  of  the  same  co- 
lour. It  would  not  be  perceived.  We 
bad  informed  our  friends  to  be  ready 
for  the  night,  and  we  hid  ourselves 
again  in  the  evening,  during  a  storm, 
accompanied  with  rain  and  nul,  whioh 
lasted  all  nieht,  and  favoured  our  ope- 
rations much ;  at  midnight  we  felt  that 
the  ladder  was  attache  to  our  cord, 
but  our  friends  on  the  outside  told  us 
after  that  it  was  impossible  for  them 
at  first  to  catch  the  lead.  The  tallest 
of  them  had  felt  along  the  wall  in  vain  to 
find  it,  then  another  mounted  on  his 
shoulders,  and  it  was  only  with  the  aid 
of  a  long  cane  that  the  latter  had  been 
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able  to  reach  it,  and  Msld  aalr  do  •• 
by  drawing  the  cane  «p  and  wn  t» 
trv  to  eatdi  it,  which  prores  that  aet- 
wnhstanding  the  strsngth  aai  dnto- 
ritjrwithwUdi  he  threw  it,  HUav. 
arrive  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  as  mc 
companions  thooghi.    I  drew  the  eer^ 
to  me,  and  brought  the  ladder  ekef 
the  wdl,  howoTer,  makmg  aore  mm 
than  I  thought.    As  it  waa  not  Mebt 
t9  hold  this  ladder,  I  gave  the  esrl  t* 
Blackwell,    and   I  went    to  my 
panions  to  take  mv  moi 
which  I  hadconftdeJ  to  th 
I  might  be  taken,  andthaj  Ib^id  oaaa. 
They  rave  them  to  ma  tkro«gh  tkr 
bars.    When  I  retuTDod  to  BloekraL 
I  found  that  he  had  broken  thm  cert 
and  that  the  ladder  had  feU  to  the  ec^  r 
side  of  the  wall :  this  misfastnaei,  «^a 
happened  to  me  at  tlw  Tory  mtmrr 
In  whieh  I  thought  there  waa  an  end  tj 
my  ndsfortunee,  threw  sm  alnoet  bs, 
despair ;  I  had  but  one  effort  man  w 
make.    I  wae  fhmisbed, 
oaatlon,  with  a  second  eord 
but  without  my  compaaiona  naev**; 
anvtUnc  of  it,  who  would  havo  thecx^:* 
this  uselees.    I  took  off  mj  eont.  sai 
after  havfaig  prepared  the  ooni,  I  thrv« 
It,  I  wttlnot  say  with  aU  tho  feme  t«a» 
able,  but  with  that  energy  wkk^  4^ 
spair  alone  can  give.    I  owe  mj  &&<<? 
to  this  extraordmary  effort : 
had  already  drawn   the 
were  disposing   themselves  to 
when  the  lead  felt  at  their  ^mC     Tbr« 
took  it  up  and  fastened  the  eord  and  t^' 
ladder  to  it  anew.    I  not  onW  wjahed  t- 
save  myself;  but  that  the  Eagifiih  r^ 
remment  should  be  Ignorant    of  t^- 
means  I  empbyed  to  attain  mv  libert« 
On  that  account  I  was  obfiMo  to  ^a« 
the  ladder  alter  me,  so  mn»  the  nr- 
difficutt  as  I  was  obliged  to  fix  it  .-- 
side  the  wall  before  I  could  get  np«  U  •* 
I  might  be  able  to  support  myeetf  .  - 
in  descending.     At  some  distaaco  (rt>n 
the  foot  of  the  wall  was  an  hiiria— ii 
opening,  barred  and  Intended  §or  «at«r 
to  run  through.    I  paised  thieogi  ec^ 
of  the  bars  a  cord  whieh  Ihetsned  tw 
ladder  to  it,  and  sufficiently 
me  to  hold  by,  after  beiflig  aft  the 
aide  of  the  wall,  and  hi  aoma  wav  t* 
serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  mveeli,  •* 
that,  when  descending,  H  woombe  r^w- 
sible  for  me,  bv  lettlwj^  go  thb  esnt  t » 
draw  the  ladder,  whkh  was  net  fa**- 
ened  in  anv  other  way.    When  iB  vat 
ready,  I  mvHed  BladnreQ  to  go  m^ 
first,  but  he  rtpreeeotod  to  me  that  ft^ 
bably  the  ladder  would  shift  aadtoOfr 
that  fai  the  bad  sUto  ofhisheellh.  it 
would  be  more  difficult  for  hha  thea  for 
me  to  settle  it,  and  on  this  aeeent  h^ 
begged  of  me  to  go  up  fireL    I  tWc 
mounted,  and  found  that  the  UMrt 
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aidlted  m  Blaokwell  thought  We  had 
pfaioed  it  in  rather  an  inclined  position 
wiUi  regard  to  the  wail,  without  doing 
which  we  would  have  torn  our  hands 
and  we  could  not  pass  our  feet  through. 
I  moonted  seven  or  eight  steps  tolerably 
welly  hut  on  account  of  its  inclined  posi- 
tion it  turned.  I  was  obliged  to  ascend 
with  my  back  to  the  waU  with  much 
trouble;  and  had  just  reached  the  top 
when  the  step  gave  way  and  I  feU  seren 
or  eig^ht  steps.  In  order  to  remount,  I 
was  obliged  to  hold  by  the  ladder,  sup« 
porting  the  entire  weight  of  my  body 
with  hands  only,  as  sailors  do  on  board 
a  ahip.  At  last,  arrived  at  the  top  of 
the  wall,  I  stopped  some  minutes  to  rest 
inrself  and  recover  breath.  I  descended 
alterwards,  but  I  had  not  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  wall,  when  finding  my 
strength  completely  exhausted  and  no 
longer  able  to  support  myself,  I  let  eo 
the  ladder,  and  felt  The  persons  who 
were  waiting  for  me  happily  received 
me  in  their  arms.  I  remained  some 
time  seBseless." 

Now  can  any  rational  reader  require 
to  be  told  that  this  is  all  pure  fiction  I 
Let  ns  enamerate  a  few  of  the  mon- 
strottB  improbabilities  which  he  is  ex- 
pected to  believe: — Firsts  that  it  would 
be  practicable  to  dude  the  vigilance 
of  the  sentinels,  who  were  to  be  driven 
into  shelter  by  a  tremendous  storm, 
which  was  to  last  so  long  as  to  keep 
them  all  within  their  sentry-boxes  not 
only  while  a  ladder  was  being  fixed 
against  the  wall  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  guard,  but  until  all  the 
prepalhttions  within  were  completed 
by  which  the  prboners  were  to  effect 
their  enlargement:  second,  that  there 
should  be  such  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  governor  of  me  jul,  as  to  per- 
mit the  prisoners  to  remain  in  the  vard 
after  their  fellow-prisoners  had  been 
each  committed  to  his  cell :  third,  that 
such  efforts  as  Corbet  describes  could 
have  been  made  without  attracting  the 
notice  of  some  one  by  whom  he  and  his 
companions  would  have  beeif  de- 
nounced and  detected.  The  whole 
story  bears  the  stamp  of  falsehood; 
nor  is  our  incredulity  lessened  by  his 
cautious  avoidance  of  all  reference  to 
the  names  of  the  individuals  by  whom 
the  apparatus  for  the.  escape  was  pro- 
vided, and  who  were  so  conveniently 
in  an  attitude  of  preparation  to  receive 
him  when  he  dropt  unexpectedly 
from  the  ladder,  as  well  as  to  the  per- 
son into  whose  house  be  went  after 


spending  the  night  walking  about  the 
city,  and  where  he  found  an  asylum  on 
the  following  mornine  I 

**  The  favourable  time"  for  eff(9cting 
the  escape  was,  when  a  storm  was  rag- 
ing, whose  violence  was  to  be  such  as  to 
drive  all  the  sentinels  into  their  sentry 
boxes.  Well,  the  favourable  moment 
came,  and  what  does  Dr.  Madden's 
worthy  do?  He  makes  known  by  a 
signal  that  he  would  be  prepared  ^r 
ihe  next  nighi  I  But  how  could  he  tell 
that  the  next  night  would  be  one  of 
run  and  storm  ?  It  would  seem  as  if 
he  calculated  upon  the  guUability  of 
the  public,  quite  as  much  as  he  pre- 
tends to  have  done  upon  the  careless- 
ness of  his  keepers  I 

But^  not  only  would  Mr.  Corbet 
have  his  readers  believe  that  his  escape 
was  effected  in  the  manner  described* 
but  that  his  disappearance  from  the 
prison  remained  a  secret  to  the  go- 
vernor of  the  jail  for  several  days  I 
His  account  g^es  oh  to  say,  that  his 
fellow-prisoners — ^*the  letter  to  «fe- 
eeive  the  watchfulness  of  the  guards,** 
"  unmade  my  bed  every  day,  as  if  I  had 
lain  in  it ;  tney  oho  asked  my  food,  and 
every  thing  I  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
use  of/"  Truly  it  must  have  been  a 
well-governed  prison,  when  sttUe  pri- 
soners, for  whose  security  the  govern- 
ment must  have  been  so  careful  to 
make  due  provision,  could  thus  prac- 
tise upon  the  negligent  simplicity  of 
their  keepers  I 

Having  thus^  as  he  tells  us,  effected 
his  escape,  he  remained  several  days  in 
Dublin,  "  communieating  with  the  Irish 
chiefs,"  who  were  bent  upon  another 
struggle  for  the  deliverance  of  Ire- 
land, and  receiving  from  them  the 
necessary  instructions  for  the  French 
government.  At  last,  by  the  aid  of  a 
nameless  captain  of  a  vessel,  he  finds 
his  way  to  Liverpool,  where  he  is  con- 
cealed in  the  house  of  a  friend,  who  is 
also  nameless,  at  whose  table  he  meets 
a  nameless  member  of  parliament,  by 
whom,  however,  he  is  not  known.  A 
berth  is  procured  for  him  in  a  Prussian 
vessel  bound  for  Danvers,  name  not 
given,  by  a  large  bribe  to  the  captain, 
whose  name  is  also  undvoulged,  as  well 
as  the  reason  why  it  was  necessary  to 
make  him  acquiunted  with  the  perils 
of  the  attainted  traitor.  The  crew, 
by  whom  the  secret  becomes  suspected, 
exhibit  symptoms  of  mutiny  against 
the  captain,  and  refuse  to  take   on 
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boai*<l  an  individual  by  whom  thej 
might  be  compromised.  Not  one  of 
these  wary  mariners  has  been  rescaed 
from  oblivion  hy  the  mention  of  his 
name  I  Escape  in  this  way  being  thus 
rendered  impossible^  our  hero  returns 
in  the  boat  to  the  shore*  The  boat- 
men (again  a  mysterious  silence  is  ob- 
served €Ls  to  names'),  tell  their  com- 
rades^  also  nameless,  what  they  wit« 
nessed,  and  he  is  on  the  point  of  being 
discovered^  when  he  hurries  to  the 
house  of  a  friend  {nameless),  who  sad- 
dles for  him  a  horse^  with  which  be 
gains  the  country^  and  having  travelled 
three  or  four  leagues,  sends  it  back,  he 
does  not  tell  how,  or  by  whom,  nor 
does  he  appear  conscious  that  by  such 
an  act  his  own  detection  might  be 
facilitated,  and  the  safety  of  his  friend 
seriously  endangered  1 

He  reaches  Sheffield  in  safety,  from 
which  he*  travels,  hy  public  coachg  to 
London,  where  he  found  M^jor  Sirr 
had  been  looking  for  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  lie  concealed  both  day  and 
night.  After  a  sojourn  of  three  weeks, 
he  presents  himself  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  disguised  as  a  Liverpool  mer- 
chant, and  obtains,  under  that  appear- 
ance, permission  to  embark  in  a  neutral 
vessel  for  Embden.  His  safety,  he  tells 
us,  was  again  perilled  by  being  obliged 
to  act  as  interpreter  to  some  English 
vessels  (names  not  given)  which  they 
met  on  their  way.  The  conclusion  we 
give  in  his  own  words : — 

"  Finally*  we  arrired  at  Embden ;  hav- 
ing restedT  there  one  day,  I  set  out  for 
the  Hague,  where  I  introduced  myself 
to  the  minister  Sernonville  in  order  to 
obtain  a  passport  to  Paris.  The  joy 
that  I  felt  at  again  finding  myself  in  the 
French  territory,  made  me  forget  all 
my  past  sufferings  during  an  absence  of 
three  years." 

Now  what  does  the  reader  think  of 
the  guUability  of  Doctor  Madden,  who 
can  set  forth  such  a  narrative  as  vera- 
cious history?  We  do  not,  for  one 
instant,  suppose  that  he  would  know- 
ingly deceive  his  readers ;  but  that  he 
should  give  credence  to  such  a  tissue 
of  ridiculous  absurdities,  does  indeed 
move  our  wonder ;  especially,  as  he 
seems  to  be  in  possession  of  a  document 
by  which  General  Corbet's  escape  miffht 
be  much  more  naturally  accounted  ror, 
— ^namely,  the  account  of  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  secret  service  money  dur- 


ing that  period ;  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  one  whose  name  bears  & 
very  suspicious  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  worthv  whose  marvels  he  relatety 
and  for  whose  fame  he  is  so  solidtousy 
received,  at  various  times,  from  the 
Irish  government,  sums  amonoting,  in 
the  whole,  to  not  less  than  one  thou- 
sand pounds.   It  is  easy  to  understand 
the  consideration  for  which  they  were 
given.     The  information  must  have 
been  deemed  valuable  which  was  thus 
liberally  pidd  for_Corbet  was  trusted 
by  domestic  traitors  and  by  foreign 
enemies ;  and  he  may  have  been  Me 
to  make  his  peace  witn  the  autfaoritiea 
bv  the  frankness  itiih  which  he  die 
closed  to  (hem  the  designs  and  the 
machinations,  both  at  home  and  abrondy 
which  it  concerned  them  to  know«  smd 
with  which  he  was  so  well  acquidnted. 
In  the  second  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Lords,  on   the 
state  of  Ireland,  which  was  presented 
in  1801,  we  have  the  following  st&te- 
ment  respecting  the  sources  of    the 
private  information  which  the  goveni- 
ment   received,  and   by  which  they 
were  enabled  to  detect  and  defeat  the 
plots  of  foreign  and  domestic  traitors  :-^ 

'<  They  have  already  stated  that  nmeh 
of  the  information  which  has  enaMed 
the    gOTernment,  from  Ume   to  tiae^ 
to  detect  and  guard  aeainst  theee  pro- 
jects, is  of  a  nature  wnioh  oaanot  ever, 
without  extreme  inconveniaiee  or  daa^ 
ger,  be  disclosed.    The  safety  of  indi- 
viduals  who,  resthig  on  the  faith  of  «>- 
vemment,  have,  vrtth  great  hMsnTto 
themselves,  contributed,  br  iheir  secret 
communications,  to  arert  the  publte  den. 
ger,  would,  too  probably,  in  mmar  1^ 
stances,  be  sacrificed  by  such  a  Ado- 
sure.    Many  of  the  secret  ehaniiele  of 
authentic  information,  from  wloeh  so 
much  advantage  has  been  derived  at 
critical  periods,  would  be  closed  for  the 
rature;  and  the  effect  intended  bj  the 
legislature  in  renewing  the  sutee&^oa  of 
the  habeas  corpus  act,  would  be.  In  a 
great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  defeated ; 
while  sources  of  inteUigenoe  wosld  be 
laid  open  to  our  foreign  and  domeetic 
enemies,  which  it  is  %hly  material  to 
the  permanent  interests  ti  the  pahlie. 
carefully  to  conceal" 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  Cor- 
bet was  just  the  very  person  they 
wanted;  and  that  neither  Thoouui 
Reynolds  nor  Jemmy  O'Brien  did  bet* 
ter  service  in  the  witness  box,  ^l^i\ 
he  would  do  in  the  council  chamber,  if 
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only  he  could  be  preTailed  upon  to 
make  important  disclosures.  His  ar« 
rival,  just  then,  in  Ireland,  was  as 
great  a  God-send  to  the  goTernment 
as  that  of  Wbittington's  cat  in  the 
oountrj  where  the  king's  palace  wai 
infested  by  rats.  And  we  do  not 
think  that  be  was  at  all  over-paid  by 
the  sums  which  he  appears  to  have  re* 
coved  out  of  the  fund  which  was  spe- 
cially set  apart  for  the  reward  of  such 
aerTices  as  he  could  render. 

The  '*escapef"  we  are  told,  took 
plaee  in  the  February  of  1801 ;  and 
in  the  April  of  the  same  year,  Napper 
Tandy,  his  fellow-prisoner,  was  tried, 
and  found  gnil^i  at  Lifford,  of  having 
appeared  in  arms  against  his  lawful 
BOTereign,  in  the  descent  upon  Rutland 
Island,  where  he  was  accompanied  by 
Corbet.  Had  the  latter  remained  in 
prison,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  avoid  including  him  in  the  same  in* 
dietmenti  and  bad  he  been  publicly 
pardoned.  Ins  treachery  to  his  fellow- 
traitors  would  have  been  made  known. 
To  connive  at  his  gaol-breaking  was, 
therefore,  a  very  convenient  deric^ ; 
and  we  can  much  more  easily  under- 
stand the  facilities  which  would  be 
afforded  for  enabling  him  to  find  his 
way  out  of  prison,  than  the  omniverous 
creduliij  which  could  receive,  as  Gos- 
pel truihs»  the  series  of  prodigies  to 
which  he  avers  that  he  was  indebted 
for  his  miraculous  enlargement. 

The  list  to  which  we  refer  appeared 
in  *'  The  World,"  weekly  newspi^>er, 
of  July  ld|  1842 ;  and  the  copy  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  the  above  infbr- 
matioo,is  at  present  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  George  Cockbum,  of  Shangana, 
near  firay^  who  would,  we  are  sure, 
if  prc^ierly  applied  to,  indulge  any 
gentleman  with  a  perusal  of  it. 

Having  reached  Paris,  he  resumed 
his  place  in  the  French  service.  Bo- 
naparte was  then  First  Consul,  strid- 
ing ri^dlT  towards  his  imperii  eleva- 
tion;  and  the  flaming  Irish  patriot» 
to  whom  the  government  of  England 
was  an  unsupportable  tyranny,  becomes 
a  bond-slave  to  the  most  bloody  and 
profligate  system  of  misrule,  whether 
democratic  or  despotic,  that  ever  ex- 
isted in  the  world  1 

When  Spain  was  invaded  by  Nimo- 
leon,  an  act  of  treacherous  aggression 
which  not  even  his  most  thorough-go- 
ing partisans  pretend  to  justify,  Cor- 
bet was  amoD^  the  troops  by  whom 


its  liberties  were  to  be  croVen  'down. 
He  was  with  Massena  in  the  rbtjlreat 
from  Torres  Vedras,  where  cruelties 
the  most  frightful  were  perpetrated 
upon  a  defenceless  peasantry.  He  was 
with  Marmont  at  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca, and  was  present  at  the  sieges  of 
Almieda  and  Ciudad  Rodrlgo  in  1810. 
He  was  present,  also,  at  the  battles  of 
Rutzen,  Bautzen,  Warschen,  Dresden, 
and  Leipsic,  in  Germany,  and  no  doubt 
distinguished  himself  as  a  gallant  sol- 
dier. But  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the 
cause  in  which  he  was  engaged  ?  Was 
it  such  as  to  justify  him  m  renouncing 
his  ties  of  allegiance?  Where  was  li- 
berty then  f  Suppose  his  imperial  mas- 
ter to  have  succeeded,  and  that  the 
Continent  was  again  prostrate  under 
his  power*-- 

*«  And  Eorope  like  a  nup  befbre  him  Uy, 
Of  wUeh  iM  Sftve  At  will,  or  took  ftir«y,'* 

what  would  become  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  nations  ?  And  suppose  the 
British  empire  to  have  sunk  under  his 
arms,  what  new  form  of  constitutional 
government  would  arise,  under  French 
protection,  from  the  ruins  of  the  old* 
to  gladden  the  heart  of  the  Irish  phi* 
lanthropisti  who  had  been  driven  from 
his  own  country  l^  his  passionate  de- 
sire for  universal  freedom  ?  Alas  !— 
can  a  doubt  exist  in  any  rational  mind 
that  a  most  grinding  despotism  would 
be  thus  established,  and  that  a  ruler 
would  be  placed  over  us  whose  little 
finger  would  be  heavier  than  the  loins 
of  any  former  tyrant  ?  And  it  was  for 
this  our  patriot  hero,  par  exceUenee^ 
was  fighting  against  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen under  Wellington,  whose  glo«> 
rions  deedsgave  the  first  decisiye  check 
to  the  proud  invincibles  of  France,  and 
shed  the  first  gleam  of  hope  upon  ra- 
vaged and  desolated  Europe !  Nor  is 
this  the  onlv  instance  in  which  the  re- 
bel against  his  lawful  king  has  proved 
an  instrument  of  tyranny  the  most 
ruthless  in  the*  hands  of  a  more  abeo- 
lute  and  energetic  despot,  and  thusbe^ 
come  a  traitor  to  the  very  prineifdes 
which  had  first  seduced  him  into  trea- 
son! 

The  risible  faculties  of  the  intelU* 

fent  reader  will  doubtless  be  moved 
y  the  naivetS  with  which  Doctor 
Madden,  in  the  following  observation, 
would  fain  represent  the  pardoned  re- 
bel as  a  grievously  injured  man,  and 
the  country  against  which  he  fought. 
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JMtlj  pttnUh«d  for  its  iigiitticft  to  hiiD« 
by  heifig  deprivfd  of  **  hu  glory  r 

"For  the  following  partumlart  re* 
•pectliig  General  Corbet,  I  am  indebted 
to  the  lurming  memben  of  bis  family 
in  Ireland,  with  which  I  close  this  me- 
moir of  a  man,  of  whose  glory  his  coun- 
try was  deprired  by  the  priTileged  fa« 
natidsm  and  the  protected  insolencd 
and  rapacity  of  a  contemptible  faction, 
for  whose  sordid  Interests  the  country 
was  governed  which  gate  him  birth." 

We  need  not  say«  that  if  he  were 
found  as  a  rebel,  in  arms  against  the 
government  of  any  other  country  in 
Europe,  he  would  have  had  very  little 
opportunity  afforded  him  of  signalizing 
himself  by  any  evploiti  whidi  would 
redound  to  his  fame.  In  France,  he 
would  have  been  hurried  to  summary 
ezecutioBy  and  the  guillotine,  or  the 
bullet,  would  have  put  a  soeedjr  termi- 
nation to  his  career.  In  Russia,  if  his 
life  was  spared,  the  knout  and  Siberia 
would  have  been  his  portion ;  and  in 
any  of  the  German  states,  very  good 
care  would  have  been  taken  that  he  did 
not,  while  a  wretched  existence  was 
suffered  to  remain,  pass  the  limits  of  a 
loathsome  dungeon.  But  in  England, 
tyrannical  England,  compromised  at 
he  was,  his  life  was  spared,  and  his  li- 
berty was  very  little  restricted ;  and 
he  was  suffered  to  depart,  and  find  a 
domicile  in  another  country,  where^ 
separated  from  his  treasonable  asso- 
ciate«,  it  might  be  charitably  hoped 
that  a  better  spirit  would  take  poiaes- 
sion  of  him,  and  that  what  he  witnessed 
of  the  treatment  of  similar  offenders 
under  other  rulers,  would  serv»  to  im- 
press uoon  him  a  due  sense  of  themerov 
which  be  experienced  from  his  own.  It 
IS  not  our  bent  to  bear  with  any  severity 
upon  a  wretched  man,  reduced  by  hu 
own  misdeeds  to  the  deplorable  Mter- 
native  of  pinii»  with  want,  or  taldng 
•ervioe  with  ms  country's  enemies. 
But  surely  the  **  glory**  of  the  course 
which  he  adopted  may  well  be  left  to 
those  "who  glory  in  their  shame;" 
and  the  country  of  his  birth,  whidi 
escaped  hb  narricidal  violence,  must  be 
poor,  indeeo,  in  heroes,  if  she  caoDoC 
well  afford  to  relinquish  an^  claim  to 
the  militai^  reputation  which  he  «o- 
quired,  in  uvoor  of  the  country  of  hii 
adoption. 

Napper  Tandy,  who  had  been  his 
fellow-prisoner,  wai,  at  we  have  ttate^f 


tried,  eoBviolcd,  and  seftteoced  t»  bt 
hangyd,  al  Lifford,  about  one  nsash 
after  his  reputed  escape  from  Kihaab- 
ham  s   but  experienced  the  rlsmiBtj 
of  goverttD>ent,  which*  m  nnglil  bsrt 
been   expected,   he   growly  aboNi 
When  onoe  out  of  ue  eoaBliy»  Is 
scornfully  refused  to  aekaowled^  ssv 
obligation  to  those  by  whom  bis  ke» 
frited  life  had  been  spmd ;  audsMr^ 
ed  altogether  to  the  interveatiia  sf 
Bonaparte,  the  mercy  whid^  whtthw 
wisely  or  unwisely,  waa  axtendsd  to 
him.    But  we  utterly  diabdieve  thst 
any  foreign  menaces  could  havehsd 
the  sli^test  eflbet  upon  the  thsa  cv 
isting  British  cabinet  in  their  trssi* 
ment  of  connoted  malof actors ;  sad 
while  we  do  not  enttrai^  acquit  Lsid 
Comwallis  of  a  enlpafalo   uq^iect  ef 
the  ends  of  justice  in  hie  desire  te  esa- 
ciliate,  by  a  weak  iibemlity,  the  da- 
fisated  faction^  we  utterity  reject  Iks 
notion  that  a  soldier  and  a  etatasas^ 
such  as  he  was,  could  be  iaAMnced  ■ 
such  a  Bwtter  bv  the  impolHii  thnst  «l 
an  unprino^lea  enemy. 
.The  descent  i^on  Rutland  Islsni 
was  intended  to  co-operale  with  em 
which  had  been  previously  ofeeted  st 
Rillala,  where  tot  foroe  und«  Hnn* 
bert,  who  was  aoooomanied  hy  etet  sf 
the  Irish  ref^igees,  nad  a  IsMpuf  t 
sttooees ;  but  were  finally  ikhmuA  U 
Lord  Lake,  at  Baliynamnek«  and  si 
made  prisoners;  the  diaaffsnied  Irnb 
who  had  joined  their  rank%  bsiif 
abandoned  to  the  fate  of  all  tnaSaaeu 
who  take  .an  active  part  with  the  ifr> 
vader. 

At  Castlebar,  where  our  troops  sa* 
perienced a  repulse  the  artillory,  eUdk 
was  admirably  served,  waa  eeameniei 
by  our  respected  filliii  in  anemia.  M^ 
jor-General  (then  Csf*ain)  Sbetial 
who  commands  the  Magaatne  Pert  k 
the  Phcsnix  Park.  The  Fiuach  em 
ad  vandng  in  line,  and  the  eaptam  sised 
observing  them,  and  waiting  for  kis  er> 
ders  to  ibe.  <*  Now,  GaptMnShoctsL* 
said  General  Uutohinaoi^  who  vss 
near  him,  *'  Now  is  your  time ;  irsT 
«a  am  perfectly  ready,  sir,*  mJi 
Shortal;  ••but,*'  lookiMr  alaadttf  it 
the  advancing  enemy,  **  if  yon  watt  kt 
about  a  minute  and  a  ludf^  I  think  «« 
shall  liave  them  at  more  advaalig^ 
At  present,  if  I  fire,  I  ma^  kill  a  naa 
here«or  there;  but  it  wib  notcksck 
the  advance;  it  would  be  bootlem  nm^ 
der*    But  ifyou  will  oover  this  hewiip 
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^er  by  a  dosen  of  Lord  RoHen's  foz- 
hwilor«»  while  I  oonvey  it  to  yonder 
point  of  the  road,  where  I  can  take 
tfaem  in  flanks  something  decisive -may 
ht  done."  The  gener^^  who  saw  at 
once  that  he  migot  trust  to  the  skill 
«nd  the  eoorage  of  his  officer,  said, 
*•  Very  well,  as  yoti  please."  The  or- 
ders were  accordingly  given,  by  which 
the  movement  thus  indicated  was 
promptly  made ;  and  as  soon  as  ever 
the  enemr  came  into  a  position  to  be 
commanded  by  a  flanking  fire,  the  gun 
was  unmasked,  and  told  so  terribly 
upon  their  line,  that  they  were,  for  a 
moment,  thrown  into  complete  confu- 
sion. But  they  quickly  rallied ;  and 
having  formed  a  column,  were  advan- 
tinff  asain,  whenasecond  shot,  directed 
with  similar  precision,  so  damaged  and 
disconcerted  them,  that  any  further  at- 
tack was  on  the  point  of  being  aban- 
doned %  and  orders  were  actually  given 
•with  that  view,  when  the  misconduct  of 
some  of  the  troops  who  had  not  been 
yet  engaged,  threw  the  victonr,  which 
was  all  but  in  our  hands,  into  the  hands 
of  the  rebek  and  the  invaders.  The 
^^saster  oocurred  on  this  wise  :^Some 
militia  regiment^  the  Kilkenny  in 
particular,  were  seized  with  an  un- 
accoobtable  panic,  and  fired  at  random, 
and  out  of  distance ;  which,  being  ob- 
served by  the  officer  to  whom  Hum- 
bert had  entrusted  a  flank  movement^ 
with  a  view  to  cover  his  own  retread 
lie  promptly  and  gallantly  converted  the 
feint  into  a  real  attack,  and  came  dash- 
ingly in  upon  our  men  under  the  cover 
of  thttr  own  smoke.      General  Hut- 


chinson, seeing  that  all  was  lost  (for  the 
troops  were  running  in  all  directions, 
notwithstanding  all  that  their  officers 
could  do  to  restrun  them.  Lord  Or- 
monde having  broken  his  sword  upon 
one  of  his  own  men,  while  endeavour- 
ing to  rally  the  fugitives,)  said  to 
Shortal,  *'  Uaptain,you  have  done  your 
duty  well ;  there  is  no  use  in  your  str- 
ing here  any  longer ;  save  yourself" 
'<  Not,  general,*'  said  Shortal,  <«  until 
I  spike  this  gunf  It  was  when  he 
was  in  the  act  of  performing  this  duty^ 
that  a  ball  from  the  musket  of  a  French 
officer,  struck  him  on  the  head.  He 
fell  senseless.  But  the  gallant  fellow 
who  acted  as  hisbombadier,  rushed  for- 
ward with  a  handspike,  and  beat  out 
the  French  officer's  brains ;  and  that 
man,  Shortal,  who  slowly  recovered^ 
having  suffered  much  from  hb  wound* 
never  lost  sight  of,  until  he  saw  him  a 
commissioned  officer  in  his  migesty's 
service. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  exact  and 
HtU  account  of  this  little  transaction 
has  been  given  by  any  of  the  writers 
who  have  undertaken  to  narrate  it. 
What  we  have  now  set  down,  we  have 
had  from  the  lips  of  Mijor-General 
Shortal  himself,  who  still  survives  to 
tell  the  tale ;  to  whose  skill  and  bravery 
in  the  field  his  gallant  enemv  bore  an 
honourable  testimony;  and  who  has 
lived  for  half  a  century,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  tins  city,  beloved  and  re- 
spected bv  all  who  Know  him,  as  tiie 
Ssntiest,  the  most  modesty  and  the  most 
onourable  of  men.* 
The  French  are  severely  blamed  by 


*  The  following  is  the  account  which  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  gives  of  this  action. 
Our  readers  will  see  into  what  serious  errors  he  has  been  betrayed : — 

"  Captain  Shortal,  who  conunanded  the  artillery,  took  post,  with  two  curricle 
guns,  in  front  of  the  first  line»  consisting  of  the  6th  infantry,  and  the  Kilkenny, 
who  were  a  little  to  his  right,  to  support  that  flank ;  the  two  battalion  guns  at* 
tached  to  tiie  Kilkenny  militia  beiuff  on  his  left,  separated  by  the  road,  but  parallel 
to  him.  He  left  the  two  other  cumde  guns  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  in  an  open 
space,  under  lieutenant  Blundel  of  the  artillery. 

"  Iliey  remuned  in  this  situation  till  near  eight  o'clock,  when  the  enemy  ap« 
peared  in  columns,  advancing  over  the  rising  gp-ound  in  front.  WJien  the  French 
general  viewed  our  line,  he  covered  his  column  deep  with  rebels,  dressed  in  French 
uniform,  to  draw  the  fire  on  them,  and  from  his  men.  A  numerous  rabble,  who 
were  all  plunderers,  attended  them  also. 

'*  When  they  had  nearly  gained  the  summit  of  the  hill,  a  round  shot  from  Gap- 
tain  Shortal's  right  gun  struck  the  head  of  their  column,  and  nearly  divided  it 
in  two  parts.  This  made  them  faU  back,  seemingly  in  confusion ;  but  in  some  time 
advancing  aeain,  a  shot  from  the  second  gun  struck  them  with  the  same  effect  as  the 
first,  with  this  difference,  that  the  part  of  the  column  on  the  right  of  where  the  shot 
entered  rushed  forward  (about  fifty  yards)  to  the  cover  of  a  house,  on  which 
the  captain  found  It  necessary  to  oircct  his  fire  against  the  main  body,  and 
soon  succeeded  in  driving  them  back.    After  this  the  enemy  disappeared  for  a  few 
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our  authory  iwd  others  of  his  fkotion, 
ibr  not  maJdng  terms  for  their  rebel 
associates^  when  they  themselves  sur- 
rendered ;  as  if  any  such  proposition  on 
their  behslf  would  have  been  listened  to 
for  asingle  moment!  These  poor  fellows 
it  is  impossible  not  to  pity^  as  their 
folly  was  even  greater  than  then:  guilt ; 
and  they  suffered  severely  in  the  gene- 
ral route  -that  destruction  which  they 
would  have  brought  upon  others^  being 
visited  with  an  awful  retribution  upon 
themselves.  But  for  their  leaders^  who 
•educed  them  mto  rebellion»  we  hare 
not  the  same  compassion  \  nor  wotdd 
we  see  justice  divested  of  any  of  her 
terrors^  in  the  measure  of  punishment 
which  was  dealt  out  to  them#  when 
they  were  made  amenable  to  the  out- 
raged laws  I  grievously  as  humanity 
must  deplore  the  sacriftoee  whioh  were 
necessarily  madci  and  the  delusions  to 
whioh  80  many  men^  in  other  respeets 
upright  and  honourable,  fell  victims. 

Some  convictions  and  exeoutions  fol- 
lowedy  of  persons  in  a  respectable  sta- 
tion in  life*  who  were  proved  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  enemy.  One 
would  thinky  in  reading  Dr.  Madden's 
•account  of  them,  that  the  repressive  or 
retaliatory  severities  to  which  govern- 
ment had  reooursoi  were  so  many  wao- 
^ton  cruelties  perpetrated  upon  an  un- 
offending people.  He  dedaimsi  patho- 
tically,  against  the  enforcement  of  mar- 
tial law  in  the  disturbed  districts  ;bBt 


he  does  not  state*  that  before  that  ex- 
tremity was  resorted  to,  the  eountrj 
was  reticulated  by  a  network  of  tres- 
son»  a  foreiffn  enemy  had  threatened 
inVasion^ana  had  actually  accomplished 
a  landing  in  force  upon  our  shores— 
and  a  system  of  terrorism  and  of  assas- 
sination had  so  obstructed  the  aveooei 
to  justice,  that  loyalists  could  find  ad* 
ther  safety  nor  protection  in  the  ordi- 
nary  administration  of  the  law^  The 
late  Lord  Londonderry!  then  Lord 
Castlereagh,  in  justifying  the  measures 
of  the  Irish  government*  referred  to 
places  where»  to  his  knowledge, ** oonrts- 
martial  were  sittings  not  of  his  mijes- 
ty's  forces,  but  of  rebels  in  their  own 
oampi  in  whioh  they  proceeded  to  trr 
and  to  execute  those  whom  they  csUea 
fraitors— that  is,  who  did  not  adiiere 
to  them.**  Instances  were  adduced 
by  various  Irish  members, "  of  the  iin- 
praoticability  of  oondooting  legal  pro- 
ceedings in  the  ordinary  way  i  jqrors 
and  witnesses  had  been  murdered  by 
the  rebels;  threateniqg  letters  hsd 
been  written,  to  keep  families  in  alarm; 
in  some  places  the  jurors  thenuelfss 
wereprej  udiced  in  favour  of  the  rebsb; 
or,  if  honest,  how  could  they  perform 
their  duties,  when  their  wives  sod 
children  were  in  teare  for  fbar  of  tk 
consequences?"  Among  otherii  Mr. 
Richard  Martin,  of  Galway,  a  msa 
whose  sympathies  were  all  on  the  aide 
of  the  people,  and  whose  humanity  mi 


miiitttes,  when  they  advanced  a  third  time  in  the  same  direction,  but  endeavoariBI 
to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  shot  by  fbrcinff  some  cattle  into  their  fhmt  In  thtf 
attempt  tney  were  also  frustrated,  and  obliged  to  retire  undw  cover  of  the  hUl. 
In  a  short  time  they  were  perceived  deploying  from  the  centre,  which  was  perfomed 
in  a  quick  and  masterly  style,  with  the  files  very  open.  In  this  manner  their  Hoe 
advanced,  until  it  was  contiguous  to  the  place  from  whence  their  column  hid  heea 
previously  obliged  to  retire.  Here  it  was  that  our  Infantry  committed  s  /ktsJ 
mistake,  m  begmning  to  fire  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  could  produce  no  effect, 
which  the  enemy  imputing  to  panic,  or  the  want  of  judgment,  rushed  rapidly 
forward  to  somenedges  immediately  in  our  front,  under  cover  of  which  theyccw* 
tinned  to  advance  in  detached  parties,  and  without  preserving  any  regular  liast 
and  at  the  same  time  extending  tneir  wings  with  an  evident  design  of  oat-flanUag 
us.  In  this  situation  they  did  not  resist  him  sufficiently  with  theur  musketry ;  and 
In  a  very  short  time  after,  the  detachment  which  was  posted  for  the  sole  panose 
of  supporting  the  guns,  retired,  leaving  behind  the  gallant  Major  Aloock,  of  the 
Kilkenny,  who  was  wounded. 

**  It  was  still  hoped  that  they  would  have  rallied  in  rere  of  the  jruos,  when  they 
perceived  the  execution  made  by  the  canister  shot;  but  they  ran  on ;  and  Caotahi 
Shortal  bad  only  time  to  fire  three  rounds,  when  the  enemy  rushed  in  en  his  righ^ 
and  would  certainly  have  t>ut  him  and  all  his  men  to  death,  but  that  it  is  supposed 
their  amunition  was  expended.  While  Captain  Shortal  was  at  the  britehin  of  htt 
£^,  he  was  closed  by  a  French  officer  who,  having  fired  a  pistol  at  him,  and  n^ssd 
him,  was  on  the  point  of  drawing  his  sword,  but  the  captain  knocked  him  down 
with  his  fist,  ana  then  retreated. 

This  extract  is  from  "  Memoirs  of  the  Different  Rebellions  hi  Ireland,  W^ 
593-4. 
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surely  tt  grwl  as  tbit  of  Dr.  Madden^ 
<ir  any  othsr  psaudo-philanthropist, 
daolarad  tha  ooereire  measures  sAwo- 
lotdj  neoessarj  in  the  then  state  of 
Irekuids  andoombatedthe  amendments 
which  aimed  at  the  mitigation  of  some 
af  the  sererer  enaotmentsi  with  his  cns- 
tomarr  direwdness;—''  He  thought  all 
pidns  DMtowed  by  flie  house  on  aihend- 
mentif  like  a  perpetual  appropriation 
of  that  whieh  was  intended  onlj  as  a 
temporary  measure.  No  person/'  he 
saidC '« who  bad  a  term  of  three  months^ 
Would  bestow  either  cost  or  care  in  the 
repairing  of  a  house  |  it  was  betted  to 
let  tlie  thioy  die  as  it  was,  than  make 
hi^pear  as  a  measure  of  the  united 
oarliameati  to  be  pursued  for  an  indet 
ffl^  time.***  Lord  Clare  stated  that 
two  of  the  Judges^  going  to  hold  the 
assises  in  a  distant  countj,  were  at« 
tacked  not  many  miles  from  the  capital^ 
by  a  body  of  rebels^  and  onlyes«i^ped 
bong  murdered*  <*by  the  rebels  ne- 
glecting  th^  usual  precaution.  Their 
ftertints  had  not  been  bribed,  and  the 
postboys,  turning  qniek  about,  th^ 
esc4»ed  from  the  snare.  To  disturb 
the  administration  of  justice,"  he  ob- 
eemred,  **  had  been  the  principal  object 
of  the  ootispirators ;"  and  averred  that, 
if  eyery  crmiinal  received,  perious  to 
Us  trial,  a  list  of  jurors  and  witnesses, 
before  the  dav  appointed  for  that, 
^' nine- tenths  of  them  would  be  muT'- 

d€red."t 

The  following  brief  but  pithy  de- 
scription has  been  given  of  an  attempt 
to  grapple  with  the  atrocities  of  the 
disturbers,  by  the  ordinary  operation 
of  the  law.  During  tl;ie  trial  of  some 
men,  indicted  for  murder,  it  is  said, 
'*the  attorney-general  was  pale,  the 
jurors  were  perjured,  the  assassins 
escaped,  and  toe  witnesses  were  mur- 
dered." We  ask,  would  it,  or  would 
it  not,  be  a  mock^,  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  to  deal  with  such  culprits  as 
ordinary  offenders? 

But  tiiese  are  prejudiced  witnessesi 
who  had  an  interest  in  misrepreseoting 
the  state  of  the  country.  Be  it  so. 
Let  Dr.  Madden  take  tile  fbll  benefit 
of  such  an  assumption,  which,  however, 
we  by  no  means  admit  to  be  a  just  one ; 
and  let  us  learn  something  of  the  ter- 
rible vigour  of  the  system  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  from  one  of  the  most  honest 
as  well  as  the  most  active  of  themselves. 
James  Hope,  of  Belfast,  still  liring. 


thus  describes  the  summary  justice 
which  was  about  to  be  visited  upon  him 
for  a  suspicion  of  baring   betrayed 

'*  After  havmg  formed  a  society,  and 
obtained  a  deputation  to  Belfast,  I  re- 
turned to  the  north,  to  report^  and  was 
again  sent  to  Dablin  to  complete  the  oi* 
ganisation  among  the  workmen.  I  got 
to  work  on  uy  arrival,  and  the  drole  of 
friends  increased ;  societies  were  fbrmed 
through  the  city  and  UbertieSf  and  for«. 
mer  connexions  were  renewed ;  but  the 
imprudence  of  my  comrade  brought  us 
again  under  suspicion.  He  was  a  Pro- 
testant ;  I  a  Presbyterian.  One  of  the 
Dublin  societies  had  entrusted  a  secret 
of  some  importance  to  him,  and  there 
was  a  breach  of  confidence  on  his  part. 
I  was  brought  under  snspieion  unjustly, 
and  without  cause  i  however^  it  was 
thought  most  prudent  to  drown  us  both  i 
for  which  purpose  an  appointment  was 
'  made  with  us  to  attend  a  meeting  oat- 
side  of  the  Circular-road,  by  the  side 
of  the  Royal  Canal,  where  six  men  were 
appointed  to  meet  and  drown  us.  'W'e 
kept  the  appointment  until  it  gre# 
dark,  and  returned  to  oui*  lodging.  On 
going  to  work  next  day,  I  observed  oy 
employer  change  colour  when  I  appean* 
ed.  I  inquired  what  was  the  matter  c 
I  insisted  on  his  candidly  informing  me 
what  caused  his  agitation.  The  truth 
came  out-*I  was  suspected  of  having 
betrayed  the  secret  which  my  comraoe 
had  divulged.  I  had  been  denounced — 
my  doom  had  been  pronounced — and 
the  man  who  had  left  nis  home  to  exe* 
cute  his  murderous  commission,  had 
been  accidentally  prevented  from  carry- 
ing it  into  effect;  he  had  met  a  com- 
rade on  the  way  to  the  place  of  appoint- 
ment, bad  accepted  an  inritation  to 
drink  with  him,  and  the  time  of  the  ap- 
pointment expired  before  he  quitted  the 
public  house. ' 

Such,  we  believe,  to  be  an  honest 
statement.  Not  so  the  comment  of 
the  old  United  Irishman,  by  which  he 
would  fain  insinuate  that  the  above, 
and  all  such  atrocities,  were  to  be  traced 
to  the  machinations  of  government, 
who  thus  sought  to  bring  into  dis- 
credit the  unoffending  innocents  with 
whom  he  was  connected — an  imputa- 
tion utterly  unsustmned  by  any  evi- 
dence, and  whose  extravagant  al^urdi- 
ty  does  not  need  exposure. 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  the 
country  to  which  measures  of  severity 
were  to  be  applied ;  and  to  complain 
of  them  as  exceeding  the  limits  of  con- 
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stittttional  rnlef  would  be  to  compUdn 
of  tbem  for  the  only  circumstance 
by  which  they  could  be  rendered  effi- 
cacious. Upon  a  dispassionate  surrey 
of  the  history  of  this  disastrous  period^ 
it  is  our  deliberate  opinion^  that  had 
any  thing  less  of  rigour  characterized 
the  proMedings  of  goyemmeot*  trea- 
son would  haye  been«  for  a  season  at 
least»  triumphant^  and  the  country 
must  haye  been  handed  oyer  to  a  band 
of  remorseless  assassins^  for  pillage, 
for  conflagration,  and  for  murder. 
The  humane  men  of  the  union  mi^ht 
deplore  this,  as  they  ^d  the  burmng 
at  Scullabogue,  and  the  massacre  upon 
Wexford  bridge.  But  they  could  not 
prevent  it.  The  infuriate  spirit  which 
they  had  eyoked  would  not  be  con- 
jured down  at  their  biddingi  or  re- 
strained in  its  rayages  by  their  com- 
mand. The  blood  which  they  had 
enabled  it  to  taste  would  but  inflame 
into  madness  its  passion  for  more; 
Ireland  would  become  one  yast  charnel 
house  of  loyalty,  before  its  sanguinary 
crayings  fpr  yengeance  would  be  satis- 
fied ;  and  many  eyen  of  those  who 
were  amongst  its  early  insti^tors, 
would,  in  the  end,  become  its  yictims. 
Thank  God  that  Doctor  Madden  has 
had  to  write  of  the  defeat  and  not  of 
the  successes  of  those  whose  ill-starred 
enterprises  he  narrates,  and  whose  me- 
mories he  would  fain  enshrine  in  the 
admiration  of  his  readers. 


But  we  haye  already  sMeeisd  ov 
linuts  for  this  number,  and  most  dsfcr 
to  the  next  any  lurtlier  notice  of  thcM 
yolumee.  That  the  writv,  er  tarn- 
piler,  has  been  indDStrioos  aad  adiff 
m  searching  for,  and  LringiiM  tog^ 
ther,  the  matertab  of  wfaich  lii««k 
is  composed,  it  would  be  wra*|  M 
deny.  He  has  compasMd  earth  mi 
sea  to  make  a  proselyte.  Bat  tekii 
account  of  the  Irish  RebeDioQ,  alrf 
the  trutors  who  figured  in  it,  is  Ikt 
of  a  blinded  and  inyeterafte 
must  be  manifest  to  eyery 
and  candid  inquirer. 

Of  the  typographiaal 
the  work  we  cannot  speak  witii 
and  we  regret  it,  beoaose, 
we  do  firom  the  prineipies,  we 
tiie  enterprise  m  Bfr.  D«fly»  v^  ^ 
done  whateyer  in  hia  lay  te  gift 
encouragement  to  Irish  tiliat  sad 
industry  in  the  line  of  polilMS  whidi 
he  has  adopted.  But  in  Ais  iastsast 
he  has  beoi  yery  badly  served.  Wt 
have  already  marked,  in  two  el  th» 
volumes,  nearly  one  hmdred  orws  d 
the  very  grossest  kind.  Ssrsiy  De^ 
tor  Madden  should  have  attenilsd  Is 
this.  Not  only  are  many  of  Us  evt 
passaffes  rendered  doubtlbl  or  ohscorii 
but  the  work,  as  it  stands^  is  a  db- 
graoe  to  the  press,  and  may  be  »• 
riously  ii^jurtoas  to  the  puhlishini  ia» 
terestin  IrelaiML 


TO 


ON  Bia  BiaTH  DAY* 


HmI,  wbter*s  herald  I  bleak  November,  hafl  I 

Tbo*  storm  and  tempest  mar  thy  sunless  brow. 
Throughout  thy  term  tho*  gloom  and  cold  prevail, 

I  greet  thee  harbinger  of  winter's  snow. 
Others  may  find  thv  aspect  dark  and  chill. 

Brightest  of  ail  the  twelve  thou  art  to  me ; 
No  sonldright  season  can  my  bosom  fill 

With  such  delight,  as  comes,  dark  month,  with 


n. 


The  balmy  breath  of  fur  and  gentie  spriQff^ 
Bears  not  such  pleasure  to  my  lonely  heart  i 

The  warmest  hues  of  ardent  summer  bring 

No  obana  like  thine,  all  cloudy  tho'  thoa  art. 
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SoprsnielY  &roiir'd  orcr  all  tbe  r«tl 

Of  thy  companioni  in  tli«  sun's  oareer* 
1  ]oT«  the  adT«nt  of  thj  ragged  brMst* 

Cold  SagttUrioSy  darkrbat  ever  deur. 

III. 
The  natal  day  of  nature's  brightest  gem» 

To  thee  awarded,  by  the  hip^h  decree 
Of  nature's  author,  forms  the  diadem 

That  crowns  thee  kinv  of  all  the  year  to  me. 
Thus  I  rijoice  to  hail  the  happy  dav 

That  ushered  into  life  the  perfect  one ; 
Deep  thrilling  pleasures  through  my  bosom  play 

To  greet  Uiy  birth-day«  Beauty's  paragon. 

IV. 

On  this  auspicious  day  kind  nature  tried. 

To  rival  all  her  skill  had  wrought  before ; 
And  ibrth  to  heaven  with  swiftest  wing  she  hied. 

To  onll  materials  from  the  immortal  store. 
As  senlptors  horn  the  finest  liring  forms. 

Select  the  models  of  their  gmi-like  art. 
She  cboee  the  rarest  of  celestisT  charms. 

To  form  the  matchleas  idol  of  my  heart. 

V, 

With  cautious  skill,  and  nicely  practised  eye. 

From  out  that  radiant  f^aiazy  she  chose. 
The  ornaments  of  immortality. 

Her  master-piece  of  beauty  to  compose. 
From  one  she  took  a  noblv  formed  head. 

She  was  a  Grecian  of  the  olden  time ; 
On  whose  expansive  forehead  might  be  read. 

Commanding  genius,  and  a  mind  sublime. 

VI. 

Beneath  the  finely  pencilled  brows  she  placed 

The  soul's  expositors,  two  lustrous  eyes 
Of  deepest  brown,  transcending  those  that  graced 

The  proud  sultanas  of  hr  eastern  skies. 
Too  arched  the  nose  of  Rome's  fair  dausrhters  seemed. 

Too  straight  were  thoee  of  Greece  her  eve  to  please ; 
So  mingling  what  of  each  she  perfect  deemed. 

She  formed  a  feature  lovelier  far  than  these. 

vii. 
An  angel  hov'ring  through  the  ethereal  vault. 

Paused  in  her  flight,  the  beauteous  work  to  view  ; 
And  gaxing  fondly  while  the  artist  wrought,  - 

Applauding  smiled,  then  spread  her  wings  anew. 
Nature  that  instant  caught  the  mouth  and  smile 

Beaming  with  heav  nlv  tenderness  and  love  $ 
And  every  witching  Une  she  moulded,  while 

She  stamp'd  them  current  from  the  realms  above* 

vm. 
A  form  to  suit  a  head  so  wondrous  fiur. 

Among  Circassia's  beauties  now  she  sought ; 
And  choosing  ev'ry  rounded  limb  with  care, 

AchievM  a  figure  with  perfoction  fraught. 
With  sraoefnl  dignitv  and  queen-like  air, 

"The  head  was  placed  upon  the  lovely  neck ; 
While  rich  in  symmetry,  and  beauty  rare. 

The  heaving  bosom  rose  her  form  to  decL 
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IX. 

With  admiration  and  intense  delight. 

Pausing,  npon  her  work  kind  nature  gazed. 
And  like  Pygmalion,  dasxled  with  the  siffht. 

Worshipped  the  beauty  that  her  skill  had  raised. 
Then  crown  d  the  lovely  being  with  a  mind 

Of  highest  excellence,  where  genius  rare 
And  brightest  talents,  happily  combined. 

The  glorious  triumph  of  her  power  declare. 

X. 

Within  the  gentle  breast  a  heart  she  placed. 

Full  of  emotions  of  celestial  dye ; 
With  ev'ry  high  and  noble  feeling  graced. 

Cherished  by  angels  through  eternity. 
There  warm  philanthropy  in  ample  store, 

Controll  d  by  judgment,  holds  its  sov'reign  sway ;    ' 
There  beats  the  pulse  of  pity  evermore. 

And  founts  of  charity  exhaustless  play. 

XI. 

The  heav*nly  choir,  by  St.  Cecilia  led. 

Had  just  commenced  their  morning  hymn  of  praise 
To  nature's  author,  when  with  bended  bead 

She  mutely  listened  to  the  song  they  riuse ; 
Then  quickly  seizing  the  Inspired  soul 

Of  music  animating  that  fair  band. 
Conferred  it  freely,  and  without  control. 

Upon  the  beauteous  creature  of  her  hand. 

xu. 

A  voice  expressive  of  melodious  thought. 

Speaking  the  harmony  within,  that  flowed 
In  richest  tones,  she  from  the  leader  caught. 

And  with  the  predons  gift  her  charge  endowed. 
<<  'Tis  well,"  she  said,  **  my  pleasing  task  is  done-^ 

Behold  the  model  of  creation's  powers- 
Content  I  gaze  upon  the  perfect  aua^^ 

Wisdom  and  virtue  be  her  parting  dower.** 

xiu. 

Thus  launched  upon  a  fond  admiring  world. 

Thy  bright  career  one  changeless  course  hath  been 
Of  triumph  over  hearts,  while  round  thee  curled 

The  incense  offered  unto  Beauty's  Queen. 
Foremost  among  thy  vassals  stands  the  bard 

Who  now  salutes  thee  with  his  feeble  lay. 
Looking  to  merit  as  his  best  reward. 

One  smile  from  thee  upon  thy  natal  day. 

•     XIV. 

Chid^  not  the  heart  that  offers  thus  its  praise. 

Thou  art  its  ruler — thine  'twill  ever  be. 
Thine  is  the  power  its  fondest  hope  to  raise. 

Or  plunge  in  the  abyss  of  misery. 
It  may  be  madness  that  inflames  my  brain. 

Suggesting  thoughts  time  never  can  remove. 
I  only  know  that  reason  speaks  in  vain — 

I  call  the  impulse  ^'mplf  t  pl^nlyi  love. 
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Or  all  Uvliig  ttatMiDm,  thtr«  is 
BOM  mora  itroiigW  marktd  b?  peon- 
liar  bdMdulitj  Uuu  M.  Thiers ;  of 
•n  Mag  staletmeiiy  th«r«  it  none 
vboa  illi  10  diiBenlt  to  sketoh*  He 
KMBblee  Ihoee  portrait!  oorered  hj 
doted  gtMSf  which  present  striking 
tesrti»  hot  whieh  totally  change 
with  the  point  from  whieb  yoa  riew 
ckto.  11*  Thiersy  as  a  joomalist«  in 
tlM  boreaa  of  the  Kaiumalt  or  the 
Mlemns  of  the  CamtHMiatmel^M* 
Thiers  fai  the  trihanoy  assailing  the 
wmkttj^U.  Thiers  in  the  same  tri- 
ham,  ss  president  of  the  eonnoil^  de- 
fce^  cabinet  mensmres— M.  Tiiiers, 
tU  btttoftan  of  the  consulate^M. 
Tkters  at  the  head  of  his  hospitable 
botf^  in  the  splendid  halls  of  his 
nianen  hi  the  Place  St.  George,  are 
Mvcttt  indifidnalsy  TSt  the  lame  per. 
NUge»  and  all  marked  by  strongly 
cbsrseteristio  features. 

Bora  poor»  he  had  wealth  to  make 
«boraobscttra»  he  had  fiuae  to  ao- 
^airs.  Having  fisiled  at  the  bar,  he 
btesoM  an  Aomme  d!f  letire$s  and,  as* 
prbgls  dbtinotion  in  politica]  lii^ 
k  wOrted  In  the  ranks  of  the  liberal 
ptffy»  mora  from  neeeesity  than  from 
iaeiiaatioo.  It  wan  the  only  party  then 
owe  to  a  parrenn  and  an  aaventorer. 
Hs  eonunenced  by  some  grotesque  re* 
Ttvab  of  rerolmonarr  assoeiationsi 
■ad  eoslQflsed  himself  ^  la  IkaUcm. 
Liks  other  persons  of  lively  imaglna- 
tioe,  he  wasderoared  with  wants,  and 
vMiadsbted  ibr  the  ftrat  means  of 
gntiiytng  them  to  the  mnniAcent  spirit 
of  M.  Lafttte*  His  raputation,  how- 
9fn,  whatever  estimate  may  be  made 
of  i^  is  the  creation  of  his  own  f^ 
vm,  aided,  certainly  by  opportunity, 
fcr  vithont  Uie  ocenrrenoe  of  the  re- 
vsMott  of  Jvly,  M.  Thiera  would 
prol«Uy  now  be  nothing  higher  than 
tki  Mol  of  lome  literary  coterie  in  a 
pnifioeial  town. 

IL  Thiers  u  now  in  his  fbrty-nlnth 
r«er,  having  been  bom  at  Marseillce, 
«Bthel5thApri1,1797.  HUfistherwas 
» lockimlth,  and  belonged  by  familf 
•ad  dwerat  te  Uie  working  class;  his 
bother  nve  him  an  origin  a  shade  less 
kmhlo,heing  descended  from  a mercan- 
^  ihnily,  whoaertveriesredaced  her 


condition  to  the  level  of  her  husband. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  truly  observed 
that  M.  Thiera  was  not,  **  in  coming 
into  the  world,  cradled  on  the  lap  of  a 
duchess."  In  childhood,  as  in  youth, 
he  had  all  the  disadvantages  of  poverty 
and  obscurity  to  strngm  with*;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  nad  those  ad* 
vantages,  also,  which  a  necessity  for 
ezertioo  alwavs  affords  to  those  in 
whom  great  talents  are  combined  with 
insatiable  ambition. 

The  condition  of  his  parents  would 
have  excluded  him  from  the  advan- 
tages of  education,  wera  it  not  for  the 
influence  of  some  of  his  maternal  oon* 
neiions  who  had  sufficient  sagacity  to 
discover  in  the  child  traces  orlnteUeo- 
tual  endowments  sufficiently  apparent 
to  excite  an  Interast,  by  which  he  was 
placed  on  the  foundation  in  the  Impe- 
rial Lyceum  at  Blarseilles.  His  pro- 
gress there  soonjustiffed  the  discri- 
mination of  those  to  whom  he  owed 
the  opportunities  of  education  thus 
affbrdea.  He  was  loaded  with  echo* 
lastic  honoura. 

The  course  of  education  established 
at  these  Institntions  under  the  Em- 
pire, was  mMuly  directed  to  mili- 
tary <jnaliffcatlons,  and  consequently 
the  exact  sciences  held  a  prominent 
place,  and  distinction  in  these  was  the 
surest  road  to  honour.  From  the 
ffrst  M.  Thiera  manifested  a  decided 
aptitude  for  this  department  of  his 
studies,  and  obtained  high  honoura 
in  it.  The  traces  it  left  on  his  mind 
are  visible  in  all  his  writtnn  and 
speeches.  Rut  for  the  events  of  161 4* 
15,  his  destination  would,  probably, 
have  been  different ;  but  the  fall  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  Restoration,  direct- 
ed bis  talents  into  other  channels,  and 
at  eighteen  he  entered  himself  as  a  stu- 
dent in  the  school  of  law,  at  the  city  of 
Aix^  in  Provence,  not  fhr  from  his 
native  place. 

Here  he  became  the  friend  and  in- 
separable companion  of  a  youth  who, 
like  himself,  sprung  from  the  lower 
strata  of  society,  had  his  fortune  to 
make,  and  felt  within  him  the  instinct 
which  prompted  the  punuit  of  fome 
in  letters  and  in  politics.  The  two 
friends  prosecuted  together  their  pro- 
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fesnonal  studiesy  were  admitted  to 
praetine  at  law  the  same  da7»  were 
oompetitors  for  the  same  prizeif  and 
destined  to  pursue  together,  during 
tiie  remainder  of  their  career,  a  com- 
mon course.  They  have  never  se* 
parated.  Through  poverty  and  wealth 
— 4n  the  obscurity  of  the  garret,  and 
the  splendour  of  the  palace,  they  have 
atiU  been,  as  in  boyhood,  hand  in  hand. 
This  friend  was  M.  Mi^et 

With  little  natural  inclination  for 
the  dry  study  of  the  law,  the  two 
young  friends  obeyed  a  common  in- 
stinctf  and  gave  themselres  up  to  the 
more  fascinating  pursuits  of  literature, 
philosophy,  history,  but  more  espe- 
cially politics,  and  the  ambitious  and 
aspiring  spirit  of  Thiers  soon  acknow- 
ledged a  presentiment  of  the  brilliant 
future  which  awaited  him.  Already 
fete  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  a  . 
partT  among  his  fellow-students.  AU 
ready  he  engaged  in  debates,  and  ha- 
rangued his  comrades  against  the  go* 
Temment  of  the  restoration.  Already 
he  eroked  the  memory  of  the  empire, 
and  i4>pealed  to  the  glorious  deeds  of 
the  republic.  It  will  be  easily  be- 
lieved that  such  a  turbulent  spirit  was 
soon  upon  the  black  list  of  the  profes- 
sors, execrated  by  the  commissary  of 
police^  worshipped  by  the  students, 
and  that  his  activity  and  talents  were 
as  sure  to  lead  him  to  scholastic  ho- 
nours as  his  superiors  were  anwilling 
to  confer  them  on  him. 

An  amusing  and  characteristic  anec- 
dote is  related  of  this  early  period  of 
his  career.  A  prise  was  offered  for 
competition  in  1819,  the  subject  of 
which  was  an  eulogy  on  Vauvenargnes, 
by  the  Academv  of  Aix.  Thiers  de- 
termined that  he  would  compete  for 
this  honour,  and  accordingly  sent  in 
bis  manuscript  in  the  <ftistomary  man- 
ner, accompanied  by  a  sealed  packet 
containing  the  name  of  the  author, 
not  to  be  opened  except  the  composi- 
tion was  declsdred  successful.  It  had, 
however,  transpired  that  the  author  of 
die  piece,  which  was  beyond  eoinpt^ 
risen  the  best  of  those  which  were 
tendered,  was  the  turbulent  little  Ja- 
cobin, who  had  excited  to  such  a  de- 
gree the  fears  and  hostility  of  the 
rfessors,  who  were  chiefly  royalifta. 
was,  conseouently,  declared  that 
the  prize  would  not  be  oranted  to 
any  of  the  pieces,  but  would  be  post- 
pooed  to  the  fbUowiqg  year.     wImo 


the  next  year  arrmd,  the  pises  «f 
Thiers  was  again  offered  as  bcienr^ 
but  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  m- 
periors,  a  comporitioa  feiad  been  traitw 
mitted  from  Paris,  iDooatsstihi;  m- 
perior,  to  which  the  prise  was  awvdt4 : 
out  in  order  to  oompeonle  Then 
for  the  decision  of  the  preeediagvwir, 
they  granted  him  aa  oceesstf,  vkvi 
is  an  official  acknowlcdgoieot  fffk« 
|Neoe  having  held  the  seoondpisei-f 
merit. 

On  opening  the  ^mAH  oooCabinK 
the  name  of  the  candidate  te  «boa 
the  prise  itself  waa  awarded,  the  aii»> 
nisikment  and  mortifieatioo  of  the  sro- 
fessors  may  be  conceived  at  iednc 
that  the  individual  on  whom  tWr 
must  confer  the  hooours  was  M.  Thn% 
himself.  In  fai^  he  had  emmmi  tkt 
second  essay  to  be  traaacribed  by  Ba> 
other  hand,  and  more  oonplMcIv  tr> 
blindfold  the  judges,  bad  acat  it  t- 
Paris,  from  whence  it  had  beca  fcr* 
warded  to  them,  thus  imptessiag  ths« 
with  the  idea  that  it  eaaie  froa  a  P»^ 
risian  candidate.  Both  the  priat  ao^ 
the  aeeeifit  were,  in  qiite  of  the  hosb- 
lity  of  the  heads  of  the  acadeaij,  eoc- 
ierred  on  Thiers. 

At  the  bar  of  Aix»  Thiers  wni 
found  that  it  was  vaia  to  slrepr> 
against  the  disadvantages  of  hb  btrti 
in  a  place  where  the  mnsblcaasB  aai 
dbacurity  of  his  origia  were  ao  Boe»- 
rious,  and  where  the  spirit  of  ania>- 
etticj  had  never  been  nprasasd  efes  w 
the  heat  of  the  Revohilioa.  InacM 
by  a  oommon  fteeling,  aad  Ivll  or  sif»- 
rations  after  future  faaM^  hb  frwarf 
Mi^net  and  himself  detcndaed  %» taps 
thenr  fortoaes  ia  Paris,  where  aleeecf- 
nius,  as  they  thoucht,  could 
the  difficulties  whidi 
to  it.  They,  accordingly, 
theur  little  all,  put  thecaeeli 
baa<iuetteof  the  Diligeace^ 
ed,  on  a  fine  nomine  ia  J«|y,  Mi. 
for  the  capital,  as  ri«  b  talsafs  mi 
in  hopes  as  ther  were  poor  ia  eask 

Duriog  the  first  awatha  of  their  r>^ 
^dence  In  Paris,  tbo  two  adft^M* 
took  a  lodgiitf  whidi,  aiaee  thar  ir- 
rival  at  weJth  aad  distmctlsa,  bs 
beea  visited  with  aa  naeh  iaisnst  S0 
the  house  in  whidi  Shakspeaie  fitt4 
at  Stratford-oa.AvoB»ia  viewed  ky  tke 
worshippers  of  the  mat  draaafeMt, 
and  its  descriptkm  is  fa-**is—  |q  aOtb* 
lovers  of  Freadi  litaratorsw  la  s 
r,  dark  street^  near  the  Paba 
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Royalej  called  the  Passage  Montes- 
quiaaf  in  the  most  crowded  and  noisy 
part  of  Parii,  yon  ascend  by  a  flight  of 
stepi  into  a  gloomy  and  miserable 
lo^^ing-hoasoy  in  the  fifth  floor  of 
whioh  a  smoked  door  conducts  you 
into  two  small  rooms*  openinff  one 
from  the  other,  which  was  the  dwelU 
iBji^pbceof  two  men  whose  celebrity, 
within  a  few  short  years  afterwards, 
tilled  the  world.  A  common  chest  of 
drawers,  of  the  cheapest  wood»  a  bed 
to  mateh,  two  rnsh-oottom  chairs,  a 
little  rickety  nutwood  table,  incapable 
of  retting  steadily  on  its  feet,  and  a 
white  cnrtaiD,  formed  the  inventory  of 
the  fomiture  of  the  abode  of  two  men, 
oae  of  whom,  in  a  few  years,  rose  to 
the  office  of  prime  minister  of  France* 
snd  the  other  to  the  highest  place  in 
the  lustorical  literature  of  that  coun- 
tfy. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  two 
friends  in  their  obscure  attic,  and  have 
•inoe  partaken  the  sumptuous  hospi- 
tili^  of  M.  Thiers,  in  his  splendid 
mansion  in  the  Place  St.  George,  will 
find  abundant  food  for  reflection  on 
the  vicissitudes  of  human  affitirs*  and 
will  admit  that 

*'  Tbar«  b  a  tide  In  tike  aflialn  of  men, 
Whkl^  taken  9X  the  flood,  letdi  on  to  Kirtane.*' 

Mignet  had  brought  from  the  south 
introductions  to  M.  Chatelain,  then 
principal  editor  of  the  Cowrier  Fran- 
cms,  to  which  journal  he  immediately 
became  a  contributor.  M.  Thiers  had 
fcoad  means  to  introduce  himself  to 
the  notice  of  Bfannel,  who  at  that  mo« 
meat  had  been  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  popularity  and  influence  by 
his  violent  expulsion  from  the  Repre- 
sentative Chamber,  at  the  instance  of 
the  ministrjr  of  M.  Villele.  Manuel, 
in  whose  veins  also  flowed  the  warqi 
hktod  of  the  south,  received  him  with 
the  utmost  cordially  and  kindness, 
presented  him  to  M.  Lafitte,  under 
whose  auspices  he  was  received  among 
the  writers  for  the  ConitUutiamieh 
which  at  that  epoch  was  the  most  in- 
flnential  joumid  on  the  continent  of 
£arope.  This  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  fortune  of  M.  Thiers.  It  was,  in 
&ct,  all  he  needed ;  it  was  the  oppor- 
tonity  which  fortune  placed  in  his 
path,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
tomed  it  to  g^od  account. 

The  traces  of  his  genius  were  soon 
csDspicnotts  in  the  columns  of  the 
Vol.  XXVIII.— No.  167. 


ConitUttHottNek  and  his  name  was 
pronounced  with  approbation  in  all 
the  political  coteries  of  the  opposition. 
He  soon  became  a  constant  and  admir- 
ed frequenter  of  the  most  brilliant  sa- 
lons, and  was  counted  among  the  most 
esteemed  iriends  of  Lafitte,  Casimir 
Perier,  and  Count  Flahaut  The  Ba- 
ron Louis,  the  most  eminent  financier 
of  that  day,  received  him  as  his  pupil 
and  ^est. 

His  natural  endowments  were  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  enable  him  to  turn 
to  profit  the  innumerable  opportunities 
which  were  thus  opened  to  him.  Com- 
bining a  memory  which  allowed  no- 
thing to  escape  it,  with  an  astonishing 
fluen<^  and  auickness  of  apprehension, 
he  was  enabled,  without  neglecting 
those  exigencies  of  the  daily  press  to 
which  he  was  indebted  for  ms  eleva- 
.  tion,  to  pass  much  time  in  society, 
speaking  much,  hearing  more,  care- 
fully depositing  in  his  memory,  as  food 
for  future  meditation,  the  matter  of 
his  conversations  with  the  leading  ac- 
tors in  the  great  drama  of  the  Kevo- 
lution  and  the  Empure.  These  he 
passed  in  review  with  a  keen  and  ob- 
servant eye :  the  aged  survivors  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly ;  members  of  the 
National  Convention  f  of  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred;  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly; of  the  Tribunate,  Girondists, 
Mountainists,  generals  and  marshals 
of  the  empire,  diplomatists,  financiers, 
men  of  the  pen  and  men  of  the  sword, 
men  of  the  head  and  men  of  the  arm. 
He  conversed  with  them,  questioned 
them,  and  extracted  firom  their  memo- 
ries of  the  past,  and  their  impressions 
of  the  present,  inexhaustible  materials 
for  future  speculation. 

As  M.  Thiers'  relations  with  society 
became  more  extended,  he  was  ren- 
dered sensible  of  those  material  incon- 
veniences which  result  from  straitened 
pecuniary  resources*  Fortune,  how- 
ever, of  which  he  appears  to  have 
been,  even  from  infancy,  a  fiivourite» ' 
soon  came  to  his  relief.  He  had  be- 
come acquainted,  soon  alter  his  arrival 
in  Paris,  with  a  poor  and  obscure 
German  bookseller,  named  Schubart, 
who  passed  for  a  person  of  some.leam- 
ing,  but  whose  knowledge,  in  faiot,  ex- 
tended little  beyond  the  mere  tities  of 
books.  This  individual  had  conceived 
an  extraordinary  predilection  for  M. 
Thiers.  He  acted  as  his  secretary  and 
his  agenti  sought  for  him  the  docnmente 
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wlrieh  1»  reqvdredf  found  a  poUiiiier 
Ibr  Uiiiy  and  in  a  word»  liirra  fbr  ~  ~ 


*  more  ndtable  lodging  than  the  attic 
in  wlddh  th*  two  fnenou  had  installtd 
tiiatnaelves  on  their  arrival  from  the 
■ovth.     Thii  hnmhle  but  ardent  ad- 
atrer  had  often  spoken  with  enthnsi- 
nam  to  M.  Thiers  of  his  oonntrjman, 
M.  Gotta»  proprietor  of  the  AUgemeine 
Zrihaigf  or  Augdnrg  Oatette,  as  a 
renuurkable  man  who  had,  by  honorable 
industry,  aoqnired  an  immense  fortane, 
of  which  he  made  a  noble  nse.     Ori- 
ginally a  bookseller^  he  had  become  a 
noble,  and  as  suoh  was  reeeiyed  and 
adcnowledffed  by  the  hereditary  arls- 
tooraey  of  his  country — the  proudest 
and  most   exdosite  m  Europe  ;    a 
simple  master  of  a  printmg-offloe,  he 
#as  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  age,  the  kings 
of  Prussia,  Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria, 
of  Goethe,  Schilling,  Schlegel,  and 
the  highest  nobles  of  Saxony.     By 
means  of  his  journal,  he  became  the 
depository  of  the  oonfidentiai  measures 
of  all  the  governments  which  made 
those  treaties  between  Northern  and 
Southern  Germany,  on    which   the 
eommercial  prosperity  of  the  country 
rested.    Just  at  this  time,  it  happened 
that  a  share  in  the  property  of  the  Con- 
sHiutioimel  was  offered  for  sale.  Sehu'. 
hart  determined  to  spare  no  exertion  to 
procure  it  for  his  idol  Thiers.  With  this 
view,  he  actually  started  for  Stutgardi 
there  persuaded  Gotta  to  lend  the 
ftmds  necessary  fbr  the  purchase,  re* 
turned  and  realiaed  his  object.     Half 
ihrn  revenue  arising  from  this  share 
(which  was  then   considerable)  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  M.  Thiers. 
This  arrangement  remained  a  secret, 
and  M.  Thiers  was  allowed  to  ei^oy 
the  reputation  of  being  joint  proprie- 
tor of  the  CdrutUutwtmelp  th%  most 
inflnentiai  journal  of  Paris.     This  act 
of  generosity  was  generally  ascribed 
at  the  time  to  M.  Lafitte,  who  was 
certainly  quite  capable  of  it,  and  with 
whose  known  munificence  it  was  quite 
in  keeping.    The  poverty  of  Schubart, 
which  from  day  to  day  increased,  ren- 
dered him  tlw  last    individual  who 
eouid  have  been  supposed  to  be  able 
to  bring  about  such  an  event.     One^ 
who  knew  Uiis  unfortunate  and  enthu- 
siastic person  has  alleged,  that  after 


M.  Thiers  had  arrived  at  the  atamali 
of  hia  power  and  greatness,  he  metfon 
a  burning  day  in  summer  on  the  Go- 
logne  road,  along  the  bank  of  tiia 
Rhine,  a  poor  man  whom  aiBietton 
and  fatigue  had  oppvsaed  to  snob  a 
degree  as  partially  to  alienate  hia  un- 
derstanding. He  was  tlien  being  eon* 
ducted  to  hb  family  at  his  native  town« 
He  looked  at  the  narrator  with  a  va» 
cant  stare  without  recogniaiog  one 
whom  he  had  so  often  seen  with  hie 
favourite  protM^.  This  wretdied  in* 
dividual  waa  Scnubart,  the  most  hnm* 
ble»  the  most  devotedf  and  the  moat 
fbrgotten  of  the  friends  of  the  let* 
prime  minister  of  France.* 

The  course  of  life  that  Thiers  poiw 
sued  at  this  time,  and  in  which  he  haa 
since  persevered  throi^h  all  the  bril* 
liancy  of  his  successes,  affords  an  tft* 
structive  lesson  to  those  who  aspire  tif 
elevate  themselves  and  strc^le  as  he 
did  against  tiie  disadvantages  of 
position,  and  even  of  person  and 
ners.  He  rose  at  five  in  the  morning, 
and  from  that  hour  till  noon,  apfrfied 
himself  to  the  labonri  of  the  journal, 
which  soon  ih  his  hands  quintupled  ite 
receipts.  After  having  thus  devoted 
ux  hours  to  hard  labour,  which  moat 
persons  consumed  in  sleep  or  idleness^ 
he  would  go  to  the  ofBce  of  the  p^per, 
and  confrr  with  his  colleagues*  aoMMtf 
whom  were  MM.  Etienne^  Jay,  and 
Everiste  DesmouUn.  His  eveoii^ 
were  passed  in  society,  where  he  sought 
not  only  to  extend  his  connexiena  but 
to  collect  information  which  he  well 
knew  how  to  turn  to  account.  In  a»> 
complishing  this  ol^'ect,  some  atnnKle 
was  necessarily  maintained  to  sn^me 
the  disadrantagee  ofhis  physical  dsAols* 

In  stature  be  is  diminutivci  and  al* 
though  his  head  presents  a  large  fore- 
l|ead,  indicative  of  intellectual  power, 
his  features  are  common.  His  Qgvre 
clumsy,  slovenlyi  and  vulgar*  An 
enormous  pair  of  spectacles,  of  which 
he  never  aivests  himself  half  eoseeal 
his  face.  When  he  begms  to  apeak« 
you  involuntarily  stop  your  eara^  of- 
fended  by  the  nasal  twang  and  intoler* 
able  provincial  sing-song  of  hia  vwca. 
In  his  speech*  there  is  somethiitti'  of 
the  gossip — in  his  mannw  eomething 
of  the  lacquey.  He  is  restless  and  fid- 
gety in  his  person,  rocking  his  body 


*  M.  Lo^ve,  Viemar.     Revue  des  deux  Mondes.    Vol.  Iv.  p.  661. 
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from  aide  to  tide  in  the  most  gro« 
toBqua  manner.  At  the  ewlj  period  of 
hU  career  to  whieh  we  now  refers  he 
waa  altogether  ignorant  of  the  habits 
and  ooaveaaoees  of  soeiety^  and  it 
fluj  be  imagined  how  tiagalar  a  figure 
he  presented  in  the  elesant  salons  of 
the  Faubourg  Chaussee  a  Antin.  Yet 
thia  ^erj  a&angeness  of  appearance* 
and  aingnlArity  of  manneff  gained  him 
attentien,  of  which  he  well  knew  how 
to  profit.  His  powers  of  oonTorsation 
were  axtraordinary.  No  topie  eould 
be  atarted  with  whieh  he  did  not  seem 
Ibmitlftr.  If  finances  were  diseiissed« 
he  aatoniahed  and  oharmed  the  bank-* 
era  and  capitalists ;  if  war  were  mra* 
tiooedf  or  vioteries  refenred  to*  the  old 
marsbala  of  the  empire  listened  with 
amaaemeat  to  details  of  which  they 
had  been  eye-witnesseef  better  and  more 
elearly  told  than  they  oonld  themseWes 
deseribe  them.  In  short,  in  a  ftfib 
moBths*  M.  Thiers  became  the  chief 
lioo  of  the  salons  of  the  notables 
of  the  opposition  under  the  restora« 
tion. 

The  coarse  of  study  of  the  history  of 
his  ooantryy  daring  the  half  century 
joat  paased*  which  his  business  as  a 
jooniailst  rendered  necessary*  and 
tba  many  opportunities  of  personal  in« 
tereoarse  with  the  most  prominent  of 
the  sarrirora  of  those  extraordinary 
scenes*  had  unoonseiously  enabled  him 
to  eolleet  a  vast  mass  of  materials*  do* 
camentary  and  oral*  connected  with 
the  great  erents  which  passed  in 
France  and  in  £arope*  in  the  interval 
between  the  fall  of  the  Bourbons  and 
their  restoration.  He  determined  to 
torn  those  rich  materials  to  aoeount* 
and  decided  on  undertaking  his  <*  His« 
tory  of  the  RcTolation." 

The  progress  of  political  events* 
and  ihm  tendencies  manifested  by  the 
court  to  a  retrograde  policy*  rendered 
it  evident  to  M.  Thicars*  that  a  strug- 
gle was  approaching  in  which  a  spirit 
of  opposition  would  be  called  for*  differ- 
ent from  that  which  an  old  established 
journal  like  The  Camlituiunmel  was 
likely  to  tolerate.  The  more  youth- 
ful among  the  risine  journalists  repn- 
£ated  the  measured  tone  of  the  lead- 
ing papers*  and  hailed  with  undissem- 
bled  satisfaction  the  j^roject  of  a  new 
journal*  which  should  include  the  fresh 
and  young  blood  of  the  press.  M. 
Sauteletf  an  enterprising  publbher* 
urged  II.  Thiers  to  take  the  lead  In 


the  new  opposition  paper.  The  pro- 
ject of  the  Naiional  was  announced. 
It  was  rumoured  that  several  leading 
political  characters  had  secretly  en- 
gaged in  support  of  it*  by  accepting 
shares.  Among  these  were  M.  I^a- 
fitte  and  Prince  Talleyrand.  Theae 
rumours,  although  they  had  no  fottn«* 
dation*  served  to  magnify  the  impor- 
tance of  the  enterprise  in  thepublic.eye. 
However*  in  tmtb*  the  only  read  sup- 
porter of  M.  Thiers*  in  this  undertake 
ing*  was  thct  Baron  Ck>tta  before  men- 
tioned. 

For  a  long  time*  during  the  early 
part  of  hiB  career*  the  mind  of  Thiers 
was  powerfully  impressed  with  the 
character  and  renown  of  Talleyrand  } 
and  he  longed  for  the  moment  when 
an  opportunity  should  present  itself 
of  meeting,  under  favourable  clrcum^ 
stances*  so  remarkable  a  mani  one 
who  had  made  three  governments*  and 
who*  affcer  having  pulled  down  two  of 
them  successively*  now  seemed  inclined 
to  crash  the  third}  a  man  who  had 
dared  to  break  with  Napoleon*  and 
yet  retained  his  head ;  who  had,  a  se* 
oond  time,  Europe  against  him»  and 
still  retained*  over  Europe*  a  power 
which  no  other  individual  living  poa> 
sessed.  At  last  M.  Lafitte  obtained 
permission  to  present  Thiers  at  the 
Hotel  Talleyrand.  The  prince  re- 
ceived them  in  the  same  g^een  draw-* 
ing  room  where*  at  various  times*  dur« 
ing  the  preceding  thirty  years*  he  had 
by  turns,  received  most  of  the  empe- 
rors* kings*  and  princes  of  Europe*  all 
the  ministers*  past  and  present*  and  all 
that  had  been  most  distinguished  by 
genius  in  the  world.  On  one  of  these 
chairs*  on  which  MM,  Thiers  and 
Lafitte  took  their  seats*  the  Emperor 
Alexander  had  listened  to  the  first 
words  which  had  been  said  to  him  in 
favour  of  the  Bourbons ;  there  had  been 
created  the  provisional  government; 
there  the  Holy  Alliance  had  been ' 
compelled  to  make  some  concessiona 
to  France ;  and  there*  at  a  later  pe- 
riod* was  consolidated  that  alliance 
between  France  and  England*  whieh 
had  so  long  been  a  favourite  project 
with  Talleyrand*  which  he  pursued 
with  unrelaxing  perseverance  under 
the  empire*  and  under  the  restoration* 
and  which  he  accomplished  on  the 
ruins  of  all  those  regimes  which  had 
shut  their  ears  against  hb  adviea  and 
remonstrances. 
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Talleyrand  received    Thiers   with 
that  distiaction  which  showed  an  ap- 

Ereoiation  of  the  fatore  reserved  for 
im. 
It  was  on  the  8th  August,  1827, 
that  the  Martignac  ministry  was  dis- 
solved. The  formation  of  a  new  ca- 
binet»  with  the  Prince  Polignac  at  its 
head,  removed  all  doubts  as  to  the  de- 
signs of  the  court.  Retrogression, 
the  gradual  resumption  of  the  old 
regime,  the  r^reasion  of  the  free- 
dom of  discussion,  would  ensue.  M. 
Thiers  had  the  sagacity  to  see,  and  the 
courage  to  declare  openly,  that  the  mo- 
ment nad  arrived  at  which  the  battle 
of  constitutional  freedom  must  be 
fought.  The  rights  inscribed^  on  the 
charter  had  to  be  defended,  inch  by 
indi.  Fortune  and  life  must  be  hik* 
zarded  in  support  of  them. 

Having  arrived  at  such  conclusions, 
he  called  together  his  colleagues  and  co- 
proprietors  at  the  bureaux  of  the  Con^ 
MtitutionneL  He  laid  before  them  the 
causes  which  rendered  indispensable  a 
new  and  more  hostile  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion. The  risk  of  their  fortunes  and 
their  live8,in  a  course  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  measured  and  moderate  oppo- 
sition which  the  ConsiihUiofmel  had 
hitherto  practised,  startled  them.  The 
journal  was  commercially  prosperous, 
and  was,  in  fact,  a  considerable  pro- 
pertv.  A  large  majority  of  its  owners 
declined  the  hazard  of  the  proposed 
course.  A  few,  among  whom  were 
MM.  Etienne  and  Everiste  Desmoulin, 
were  disposed  to  accede  to  the  course 
recommended ;  but,  in  fine,  it  was  re- 
jected. 

The  project  of  a  new  opposition 
journal,  which  we  have  mentioned, 
now  assumed  consistency.  Armand 
Carrel  proposed  to  associate  himself 
with  MM.  Thiers  and  Mignet,  in 
establishing  one  which  should  adopt 
that  tone  in  defending  the  liberties  of 
the  country  against  the  encroachments 
of  power  which  the  crisis  demanded. 
It  was  resolved  to  call  this  paper  The 
*  NatumaL  The  journal  appeared  in 
the  summer  of  1829,  without  any 
prospectus  or  formal  announcement, 
out  in  the  midst  of  high  expectations. 
From  the  day  of  its  appearance  M. 
Thiers  gave  up  the  historical  labours 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and 
surrendered  himself  body  and  soul  to 
the  cause  of  the  revolution,  as  it  after- 
wards proved.  -v 


The  basb  of  the  tactics  of  lbs  op. 
position  carried  on  with  so  mack  sac- 
cess  from  this  time  by  M.  Thisn  and 
his  colleague^  was  the  charter  of 
1814.  Within  the  circle  of  power 
there  described,  he  continually  hemmed 
in  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  The 
public  in  France,  unaccustomed  to  see 
It  in  practical  operation,  did  not  then, 
and  scarcely  even  now,  comprehend 
that  principle  brought  so  adminUf 
into  operation  in  England,  in  virtue 
of  which  the  sovereign  is  person- 
ally  withdrawn  from  the  conflict  of 
political  parties,  rendered  inviolsble 
through  the  completeness  of  min»- 
terial  responsiMlity.  This  prineiple, 
incorporated  in  the  charter  of  ISU, 
M.  Thiers  urged  daily  on  thepub> 
lie.  The  constitutional  power  of  the 
chamber  to  withhold  the  supplies  in 
oase  the  mtgority  considered  the  mes^ 
swres  of  the  advisers  of  the  crown  in- 
jurious  to  the  country,  was  another 
principle  urged  with  admiraUe  force 
and  eloquence. 

It  was  at  this  time  that,  amoqg 
the  many  brilliant  articles  which  sp> 
peared  in  The  National,  the  msxim 
which  has  since  acquired  such  cele- 
brity, Le  Rai  regne  nuds  U  ne  gomernt 
pasf  was  first  put  forth.  In  Uie  osrlj 
part  of  1630,  public  rumour  attributed 
to  the  court  and  cabinet  the  eontem* 
plation  of  tk  coup  ^eiat.  Theliiiuti> 
tion  set  by  the  charter,  and  the  epbit 
of  representative  government  to  the 
royal  prerogative,  consequently  be- 
came an  anxious  and  exciting  subject 
of  discussion.  As  a  fair  specunen  of 
the  articles  which  appeared  in  Tki 
Natumal,  and  which  attracted  univer- 
sal attention,  and  produced  a  moet  pro- 
found impression  on  the  pttbBc,  we 
shall  give  the  following  extameti  from 
one  which  bore  the  titie,  «<  The  king 
reigns  but  does  not  govern." 

'*  It  is  objected  against  onr  oppoeitioo, 
that  respNBct  for  the  royal  preroettiTe 
of  choosing  the  ministers  ougot  to 
make  us  wait  until  these  ministers  oom* 
mit  some  positive  act. 

"  This  prerogative,  however,  we  an- 
swer again  and  again,  cannot  be  ei- 
erctsed  in  an  absolute  •  manner.  Is 
Judging  of  the  meaning  of  any  pobHc 
act  we  cannot  take  any  single  cUqm 
and  consider  it  without  reference  to  the 
context— each  olaose  must  be  taken  ss 
part  of  the  whole.  Now  the  prerogs- 
tive  of  namine  the  mmisters,  appe^ 
taining  as  it  does  to  the  crown,  com- 
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hia«d  with  tb#  right  of  refusing  tho 
•■ppfirt,  AppkrtalDnig  «•  it  Hoet  to  the 
fb«aber,  the  Utter  miut,  from  the  very 
twft^in—  of  these  Joint  righu,  hmfe  m 
vfartul  ftftidpatkm  In  the  choice  of  the 


**  But,  it  win  he  Mud,  thftt  in  •▼ery 
adttiDbtratioo  the  tabordinntee  must 
MTMteri]?  be  nominated  by  the  chief. 

**  CfrumW ;  hi  mntten  of  adminif« 
trttko,  and  m  war,  it  mnit  necetaarily 
U  •«;  but  the  preeent  oaie  is  an  ezoep* 
tioa. 

"1%$  kiaf  d/MM  nef  admmiti^r  ;  At 
d9mmtf99€rus  ■XMXOKs.  Theminis- 
iwi  *^'^^— ^ ;  the  ministers  govern ; 
md  eoaseanentlv  mast  hare  snbordi* 
Miti  of  tneir  oioiee.  But  the  kin|^ 
Mf  hsTa  minbters«  contrary  to  his 
vdiiH,  because  again  and  agabi,  he 
(iors  Bot  admmister;  he  does  not  go- 
tfn;  nt  mnciifl. 

**  To  reiga  is  a  Tery  elerated  priri- 

W|f,  vUeh  it  is  dUBonlt  to  make  oer* 

urn  srtaess  rightly  comprehend.    The 

lapUk  sorereigat*   howerer,    nnder- 

itaad  it  psrfeotKr.     An  English  king 

it  ths  first  gentMman  of  his  kingdom. 

H«  ii  in  the  highest  degree  all  that  an 

Englishman  of  Uie  htfhest  condition  can 

W.   He  hunts ;  he  loTes  horses ;  he  Is 

ntvom  to  see  foreign    countries  and 

viriu  them  while  be  is  Prince  of  Wales ; 

W  M  even  a  pUloaopber,  when  It  is  the 

UMm  to  be  so  s  he  has  British  pride 

Md  British  ambition  fai  the  highest  de- 

Km;  bs  dsslrss  the  triumph  of  the  Bri- 

tuli  lag;  no  heart  In  Britain  bounds 

«ttk  «ors  joy  on  the  arriral  of  the 

sni  of  an  Abonkir  or  a  Trafalgar; 

^  ii,  ia  a  word,  tho  most  lofty  type  of 

Britiili  character ;  he  Is  a  British  noble> 

■M  IB  hundred   times  exaggerated. 

T1»  B^glldi  nation  respects  and  loves 

te  liim  its  truest  hapersonation.  ItcoU'. 

f***  a  large  income  on  him,  enriches 

^;  is  pisased  to  see  him  live  hi  a  state 

"fipMour  suitable  to  his  rank  and  to 

|W  vialth  of  the  country  over  which 

Mh  placed.    This  sovereign  has  the 

^^■MBts,  the   preferences,  and   the 

«t>ptthimofa  gentleman.    WhUe  an 

^vhh  peer  has  only  a  small  fraction 

«f  tat  vito  which  the  upper  house  is  en- 

^'^  to  pronounce,   he  has  a  whole 

nta.   He  can  dissolve  the  lower  cham- 

^1 «  reject  a  bill  whenever  it  seems 

P^  to huB.    But  he  does  not  govern. 

m  sBowi  the  country  to  govern  itself. 

•gyiy  fellows  his  mere  personal  pre- 

wnrtiLNM  ia  the  choice  of  ms  ministers ; 

«  ^  time  he  takes  Fox,  whom  he  does 

M  r^,  at  another  Pitt,  whom  he 

*«}  aa  takes  Canning,  whom  he  does 

^  wK  but  who  dies    in   office. 

r^  ^vs  eceurred  where  an  English 

*^  f^iMiied  such  answers  as  the  foU 

'**^:-Chatham,  tfsaisfed  by  the 


crown,  was  the  statesman  who  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  commons ;  the 
king  sent  to  him  his  political  opponent, 
Fox,  to  invite  him  to  return  to  office 
(designing  thereby  to  oifer  him  an  in- 
dignity).— *  Return  to  his  mijestv,' 
said  Chatham,  '  and  say  that  when  M 
sends  me  a  messenger  more  worthy  of 
himself  and  of  me,  I  will  have  the 
honour  of  answering  him.'  The  more 
worthy  messenger  was  in  fine  sent,  and 
Chatham  became  the  first  of  a  series  of 
ministers,  who,  though  not  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  royal  taste,  ruled  tha 
kingdom  for  half  a  century.  To  reign, 
then,  is  not  to  govern ;  it  is  to  be  the 
truest,  highest,  and  most  respected  Im- 
personation of  the  country.  The  king 
u  the  country  reduced  to  the  person  of 
one  man. 

"  The  analogy  attempted  to  be  es- 
tablished between  the  king  and  the  chief 
of  the  administration  is,  therefore,  false ; 
and  it  Is  therefore  that  there  Is  nothing 
incompatible  in  a  king  being  obliged  to 
select  ministers  who  are  not  in  accor- 
dance with  his  wishes. 

"But  it  is  contended  that  iVom  the 
virtual  nomination  of  ministers  thus 
claimed  for  the  chamber,  that  body  will 
soon  also  arrive  at  the  nomination  of  all 
the  subordinate  officers  of  the  state,  and 
thus  the  entire  administration  will  pass 
into  the  hands  of  a  collective  body— « 
thiof  altogether  anomalous  and  inad- 
missible. 

*'  It  is  true  that  such  a  body  cannot 
and  ought  not  administer.  In  the  exe- 
cutive Uiere  ought  not  to  be  the  delibe- 
rative. The  deliberative  is  onljr  good 
in  the  direction  of  the  national  will.  To 
will,  we  must  first  deliberate ;  but  hav- 
ing willed,  and  the  question  being  to 
act,  deliberation  ceases.  This  is  as  tma 
for  a  state  as  for  an  individual. 

'*  To  all  this  we  shall  make  one  reply. 
It  is  granted  that  in  England  the  mi- 
nisters are  named  by  parliament ;  that 
is  to  say,  under  its  influence.  Has  it 
resulted  from  this  that  the  administra- 
tion has  been  deficient  in  power,  in  order, 
or  in  vigour?  How  has  it  happened 
that  confusion  and  anarchy  have  not  en- 
sued ?  This  has  happened  in  the  most 
natural  manner,  as  we  hope  it  will  with 
us. 

**  The  minister  once  named  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  minority  of  the  Commons, 
wields  the  royal  prerogative,  by  which 
the  executive  power  is  concentrated  in 
his  bands.  He  makes  peace  and  war ; 
he  collects  the  revenues ;  he  pays  tho 
state  charges  ;  he  appoints  all  the  funo> 
tionarics  of  the  state ;  he  superintends 
the  administration  of  justice,  by  the  no- 
mination of  the  Judges :  In  one  word, 
HB  GOTBUis ;  and  as  he  has  the  confi- 
dence of  the  parliament,  without  whidi 
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lie  could  not  continue  in  office,  he  dops 
only  the  things  which  parliament  con- 
tinues to  approve.  But  he  aeta  with 
uniformit J  and  promptitude  (  while  the 
parliament,  in  its  multitudinous  oharao* 
ter,  and  with  its  hundred  eyes,  watohes, 
criticises,  and  Judges  him.  Thus  the 
King  reiffns,  the  ministers  goyem,  and 
the  chambers  deliberate.  When  ill-go- 
rernment  begins  to  be  pereeiTed,  the 
minister  is  remored,  either  directly  by 
the  king,  or  indirectly  by  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  crown  must  select  a  new 
minister^  amongst  the  p&rliamentary 
majority. 

<*  Buch  is  the  manner  in  which,  with- 
out  anarchy  or  disorder,  the  minister  Is 
vhrtually  nominated  by  the  chambers." 

This  article  produced  a  lively  sen- 
sation in  all  the  jiplitioal  circles.  It 
was  speedily  followed  by  attacks  upon 
the  press.  The  ministerial  papers  now 
became  loud  in  their  menaces.  They 
openly  exhorted  the  court  to  violate 
the  constitution.  *'  If^**  said  theyi 
**  the  ministers  cannot  save  the  throne, 
with  a  minority  of  the  representative 
chambtTf  they  must  do  so  without 
one." 

On  the  2nd  March,  18d0|  the  cele- 
brated address  against  the  ministers 
was  voted  by  a  mijoritv  of  221. 

From  thus  day  the  journals  of  tho 
court  threw  off  all  reserve ;  and  the 
Oazette  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  there  were  emergencies  '*  in  which 
the  power  of  the  crown  might  be 
raised  above  the  laws;"  and  the  royal- 
ist organ  published  an  article  entitled 
"  The  Necessity  of  a  Dictatorshin.*' 

The  close  of  the  labours  of  M.  ^ 
Thiers  as  a  journalist,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career  as  an  active 
statesman,  took  place  on  the  21st  July, 
when  he  wrote,  in  Thg  Natiomlj  an 
article  foreboding  the  approaching 
storm. 

Reader,  didst  thou  ever  behold  m 
bull,  in  the  sultry  days  of  August, 
worried  bv  a  gadfly — now  sticking  to 
bis  haunch,  now  to  his  eye — from  his 
eye  to  his  ear,  from  his  ear  to  his  nos- 
tril, stinffingi  in  short,  the  animal  in  a 
thousand  tender  places,  until,  rendered 
furious,  he  plunges  and  rolls,  and,  un- 
able to  shake  off  his  minute,  but  per- 
severing and  indefatigable  enemy,  he 
at  last,  in  desperation,  throws  himself 
headlong  into  an  abyss  ?  Well,  then, 
the  gadfly  is  M.  Thiers  ;  the  bull,  the 
Polignac  minbt^ ;  and  the  abyss,  the 
ordonnances  of  July,  1830. 


The  ordonnances,  whieh  were  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  &11  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Boor- 
boos,  were  published  in  TheMmtev 
on  the  morning  of  the  25th  July.  Ths 
first  of  thMf  declared  that '<  the  liberty 
of  the  periodic  press  was  suspended, 
and  that  no  journal  should  be  publtfihsd 
in  France  without  the  express  pennis- 
sioA  of  the  government,  and  tint  sooh 
permission  must  be  renewed  ever^  third 
month.  Paris  was  a  scene  of  sgitation 
in  every  Quarter.   In  the  Palais  Royal, 
individuals  harangued  the  people  on 
this  violation  of  their  rights.    At  the 
Bourse,  the  publio  funds  fell.    At  tlie 
Institute,  M.  Arago  intenmngled  his 
scientific  discourse  with  burning  com- 
ments on  the  event  of  the  day.  ^  Tbs 
press  took  its  own  part.  The  majority 
of  the  dailv  papers  of  Paris,  it  is  true, 
succumbed  to  the  ordonnances.    Nei- 
ther The  Journal  de$  Debats,  nor  71f 
Cofutituiionnel,  nor  The  Oazette,  nor 
The  Quotidienne,  nor  The  Umoertel, 
u>peal:ed.     But,  on  the  other  hand, 
The  Olobe,  The  Natumdk  and  TU 
Tempi  were  issued  and  circulated  in 
enormous  numbers.     They  contained, 
in  a  conspicuous  form,  the  ordonnsnoe 
which  they  violated  in  the  rety  set 
of  their  publication  and  circulation. 
Thev  were  flunz  in  hundreds  throu^b 
all  the  cafes  and  cabinets  de  lecture  in 
Paris.     Meanwhile  the  principal  con- 
ductors and  writers  of  the  liberal  leo- 
tion  of  the  press  assembled  at  the  office 
of  The  National  to  discuss  ths  courts 
which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  such  an 
emergency.     The  editors  of  7^  Tri- 
bune advocated  strong  measures.  They 
would  have  raised  the  fauboorgSf  ui^ 
furled  the  tri-colour  flag,  and  oppoisa 
the  ill^ality  of  the  governmsat,  by 
physical  force.  Others,  howeveri  fewj 
mg  the  consequences  of  the  unhridM 
fhrr  of  the  excited  populao^  oooniellsd 
a  rigid  observance  of  the  spirit  of  tijc 
charter.      Of  this   number  was  M. 
Thiers,  who  drew  up  a  solemn  proteit 
agiunst  the  iUeffality  of  the  ordon- 
nances. When  the  question  was  rsiiM 
whether  this  protest  diould  be  inw 
merely  in  the  name  of  the  preisi  or 
shoula  appear  with  the  signatursi  o' 
the  individuals  from  whom  it  emanat- 
ed, some  proposed  that  each  journal 
should  insert  a  ieparate  article  i^oft 
the  ordonnances,  expressed  in  snch 
terms  as   the   writer  might  select. 
Others  agreed  to  m  common  form  of 
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miBifettot  but  wer«.  aminst.  affixing 
Ukj  tignatnres  to  it  M.  Thiers  ad- 
dressed  his  ooUeagaes  of  the  press, 
showing  in  a  forciUe  manner  how  in* 
effsetive  any  anonymous  protest  on 
saeh  an  oooaaion  would  be.  Much 
oonfuaion  and  dissension  was  arising 
when  M.  Remnsaty  the  prineipal  editor 
of  Tke  Olob09  entered  the  room.  M. 
Thiers^  confident  of  a  oommunity  of 
^ling  in  this  distinguished  writer, 
immediately  read  the  protest  to  M. 
Remosat*  and  asked  him  whether  he 
would  aign  it  ?  **  Without  any  doubt 
I  will/  replied  Remusat.  Immediately 
M.  Thiers  addresaed  the  assembly,  d^ 
claring  that  he  was  about  to  propose 
the  aigning  of  the  document  to  the  se- 
veral journalists  in  suocesaion;  and 
calling  first  on  Tk§  Olobeg  M.  Remu- 
sat signed  the  paper.  M.  Gauga,  the 
gerant  of  The  Nattonak  next  affixed 
Ais  nams^  and  was  followed  by  Thiers, 
Miguel*  Armand  Carrel,  Cbambolie, 
and  the  other  writers  for  that  jonmal. 
All  the  other  editors  present,  inolnd- 
ing  those  of  The  OonkUutitmnei  ftlao 
signed. 
On  the  morning  of  that  day,  the 

TDta  of  tJie  police  Tiaited  the  offioea 
the  papers  which  disobeyed  the 
ordonnanoea  by  pnblishing,  and  broke 
their  preaaea.  On  arriving  at  the 
office  of  The  National,  attended  by 
gena  d'armes,  they  were  met  by  the 
editors  and  gerant,  who  protested 
against  their  proceedings  in  the  name 
of  the  law.  The  doors,  howerer,  were 
fbroed  open,  and  the  presses  dumount* 
ed  and  in  part  broken. 

It  was  on  the  a6th  July,  the  day 
after  the  publication  of  the  ordonnan- 
oea, that  theae  proceedings  took  place. 
Immediately  after  the  departure  of  the 
police  from  the  office,  the  presses  were 
remounted,  the  parts  which  had  been 
broken  were  repaired,  and  they  were 
applied  to  print  the  protest  of  the  jour- 
naliata,  which,  in  the  afternoon,  waa 
ctrcolated  in  huhdreds  of  thoosanda 
throngh  every  quarter  of  Paris. 

The  following  mornmg  (27th)  the 
moat  influential  electors  of  Paria  aa- 
sembled  at  the  office  of  the  National, 
to  dtscoaa  the  best  means  of  ormnizing 
resistance  to  the  illeg^  proceMings  of 
the  goTemment.  Great  confusion  pre- 
vailed at  this  meeting.  All  were  in 
favour  of  reautance,  but  none  pro- 
posed anT  rational  or  practicable 
coarse.    M.  Thiers,  who  not  being 


then  an  elector,  waa  a  silent  witness 
of  this  scene,  saw  that  some  decisive 
proceeding  must  be  proposed,  and, 
apologising  for  takioff  a  part  in  a  die- 
cussion  which  waa  utended  to  be 
confined  to  electors,  suggested  tiiat  a 
deputation  from  the  assembly  should 
be  sent  to  the  meeting  of  deputies, 
which  was  at  that  moment  held  at  M. 
Casimer  Perier's.  This  proposition 
was  agreed  to,  and  several  of  tiie 
elector^  present,  accompanied  by  M. 
Thiers,  proceeded  immediately  to  the 
Hotel  of  Casimer  Perier,  in  tne  Rue 
Neuve  Luzembourff. 

Arriving  there^  tiiey  found  that  the 
meeting  of  deputies  had  aeparated, 
and  that  great  indeciaion  had  prevailed 
among  those  who  attended  it.  An 
energetic  opposition  had  been  agreed 
on,  but  as  yet  nothing  offectniu  waa 
done.  The  deputation  returned  to  the 
office  of  The  National,  where  muck 
disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  waa 
expressed  at  the  inertia^of  the  depu- 
ties, and  the  meeting  was  a^ourned 
to  the  evening,  when  it  was  to  be  held 
at  the  house  of  M .  Cadet  Oasricourt, 
Rue  St.  Honori,  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  finally  on  more  energetic  mea- 
sures. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
4d.  Thiers  was  there.  At  this  meet- 
ings means  of  serious  retistance  were 
organized.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
National  Guard  should  appear  in  the 
streets  in  uniform,  should  mingle  with 
the  people  and  direct  them  |  that  in 
each  arrondissement  a  committee  of 
the  principal  electors  and  dtizesa 
should  direct  the  movements  of  the 
people.  In  fine,  every  possible  means 
were  determined  on  to  render  the  re- 
sistance effiictive,  and  to  secure  the 
empire  of  the  law. 

It  was  on  this  evening  of  the  STth,  at 
seven  o'clock  precisely,  at  the  moment 
when  this  meeting  was  held,  that  the 
first  collision  took  place  between  the 
military  and  the  people.  A  child  had 
tlurown  a  stone  at  a  gen  d'arme  in  the 
precincta  of  the  PaUis  Royale.  The 
soldier  cut  at  the  boy  with  hia  sword. 
An  individual  who  witnessed  the  inci- 
dent shot  the  gend'arme  with  a  piatok 

When  Thiers  and  his  firieno  were 
quitting  the  house  of  M.  Cadet  Oasd- 
court,  after  the  meeting  had  dissolved, 
they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
tiie  em^ute.  A  squadron  of  the  Royal 
Guard  were  driving  befbre  than  fto 
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people  from  the  neighbourfaood  of  the 
Pidais  HoTAle  down  the  Hue  St.  Ho- 
nore,  while  a  regiment  of  the  line  wm 
deacending  in  the  contrary  direction 
by  the  same  street  from  the  Faubonrg 
da  Ronle.  They  were  placed  between 
two  fires. 

The  people  instinctively  shouted 
vke  la  Ugnet  The  cbmmanding  officer 
would  not  order  his  men  to  continue 
a  fire  on  defenceless  citicens»  and  al« 
lowed  the  crowd  to  disperse. 

During  the  night  of  the  27th,  the 

Seatest  alarm  and  agitation  prerailed. 
.  Thiers  and  his  friends  remained  at 
the  office  of  T^  National,  where  the 
presses  were  incessantly  employed  in 
printing  the  protest  of  the  joumalistsy 
to  be  distributed  the  next  morninff. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28tb9  a 
meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  at 
the  house  of  M.  Guiaot,  in  the  Rue 
Ville  Levesque.  M.  Remusat  called 
at  the  office  of  The  National  to  ap- 
prise M.  Thiers  of  thtSy  and  they  went 
together  to  attend  it.  This  meeting 
consisted  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  chambers  and  the  press.  It  was 
hoped  that  a  legal  resistance  was  still 
possible ;  yet  whatever  coursepresent- 
ed  itself  appeared  perilous.  The  coup 
sequences  of  a  successful  resistance 
appeared  scarcely  less  formidable  than 
those  of  defeat.  It  was  not  hoped 
that  the  unorganised  and  unarmed 
populace  could  succeed  against  the 
disciplined  military  force.  General 
Sebastiani  pronounced  the  victory  of 
the  Royal  Guard  as  inevitable.  It 
was  recommended  to  endeavour  to 
make  terms  with  the  government,  and 
to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood. 

M.  Thiers  encouraged  the  hope  of 
popular  success.  He  was  suj^rted 
mnis  views  by  some  of  the  most  ar* 
dent  and  excited,  but  was  opposed  by 
those  of  most  experience,  and  espe- 
ciallv  by  General  Sebastiani.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  the  great 
migority  of  those  present,  MM.  La- 
fitte,  Manguin,  Casimir  Perier,  Gerard, 
and  Lobau,  proceeded  to  Marshal  Bfar- 
mont,  to  wnom  the  command  of  the 
troops  had  been  committed,  to  en-  * 
treat  of  him  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood. 

**  I  deplore  these  measures,  and  ooo- 
demn,  as  much  as  yourselves,  thoee 
direful  ordonnances,**  replied  the  Mar- 
shal, <'but  I  have  no  discretionary 
power  given  me ;  I  am  acttng  under 
superior  orders.'* 


«  But,"  observed  l<afttt»»  «m  om 
has  a  right  to  order  you  to 
^e  people.    It  ii  not  y 
obey  such  orders." 

<<  I  see  no  means  of 
submission,"  said  ManAoat;  '■if 
ordonnances  are  withdrawn^  wiD  voc 
guarantee  submiaaioo  ?" 

*'  We^cannot  do  ao,  but  will  qss  «v 
best  exertions^**  rejoined  Lafitl^ 

«  Well,"  condodad  tU 
<H  am  going  to  aend  to  tlie  Idq^Ml 
in  an  hour  yon  shall  have  bis  aasev/ 

<«  In  an  hour,"  exclaimed  LaiMsmi 
Manffuin,  *'  if  the  ordonnaaees  bt  aoc 
recaUed,  we  will  throw  onisslft^bo^y 
and  soul,  into  the  moTenMoL*" 

«  To-morrow,*'  aaid  Lafittob  *■? 
baton  will  break  itaelf  on  yoor  tvorc 
Remember  the  power  of  the  pesfit 
when  they  are  arooaed.** 

We  now  arrive  at  *  part  of  evasr> 
ntive  in  which  an  ineideni  in  tbe  cs> 
reer  of  BL  Thiers  ooeorav  whieh  hsi 
remained  unexplafaied  bj  Un^  ealil  sl- 
most  the  moment  we  writer  and  evta 
now  the  explanation  wliieli  is  efteed 
has  an  indiraet  character* 

M.  Tbier%  as  we  have  teen,  was  te 
most  active  of  all  the  pobBe  omb  eoa> 
neeted  with  the  preiab  In  exeitiag  tks 
people  to  resistance.     He  wiele  Ibr 
protest  of  the  jonmaliata ;  at  bis 
It  was  printed;  frt>m  Us  ' 
was  circulated.     It  miffbtL 
have  been  expected,and  it  nndoofcctdij 
was  expected,  that  thia  ddsr  iastipisr 
ofthe  movement  should  have  es         * 
on   the  spot,  to  give  it  the 
of  his  direction  and  sni 
Grant  that  hisphysieal  ehanetar  veaM 
have  renderea  him  bnt  an  in^o^ 
leader  in  the  streeU  andoo  the  Beeb- 
vards,   his  sagacity  and  inisHyaw 
would  have  been  invahubleb  thM^b  ht 
did  not  issoe  from  his  boreanx.    Vtt 
as  soon  as  the  movement  mnnmd  s 
really  serious  aspect— aa  aeon  sa  it  b»> 
came  evident  that  it  was  going  ts  h» 
something  more  than  an  anenti  of  tht 
faubourgs,  BL  Thiers  ^knppnuoL 

"  B^old,  at  last,"  says  a  wnlsr  is 
the  JUnu  det  deux  Maiim^  « lbs  Ise- 
MU  has  sounded,  the  pec^arerovsi 
and  rush  to  the  conflict !  Biootf  ^ 
ready  flows.  The  cannons  roll  •«« 
the  pavement — M.  Thiers  hss  ls« 
heard— Jiis  anathemas  have  tata  ^ 
feet— the  monardiy  wbidi  his  farokm 
ito  contract  b  ahready  half  overtaraid> 
A  leadu^  voice,  a  head  is  only  vsM 
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for.  Bat  where,  then,  is  M.  Thiers? 
Where  is  that  boldness  concealed, 
which  promised  victory  to  its  party» 
and  wmch  awaited  with  so  much  impa- 
tience the  event  whibh  has  arrived? 
What  has  become  of  the  popular  ora- 
tor, who  traced  so  proudly  a  circle 
round  power,  and  defied  it  to  pass  be- 
yond its  Kmits?  Alas!  like  Archilo- 
chusand  Horace,  M.  Thiers,  little  used 
to  the  tumnlt  of  battles,  has  felt  his 
courage  give  way;  the  feebleness  of 
his  physical  organization  has  overcome 
the  force  of  his  will,  and  he  has  de- 
parted to  seek  refuge  from  the  fray  in 
the  shades  of  Montmorenei ;  to  shelter 
himself  at  once  from  the  dangers  which 
precede  victorv,  and  from  the  proscrip- 
tions which  onen  follow  defeat.  But 
do  not  charge  M.  Thiers  with  want  of 
courage.  His  heart  fiuled  htm,  it  is 
true,  on  that  emergency;  but  the  same 
chai^  may  be  made  against  many 
others  on  the  same  occasion.  M.  Thiers 
has  proved  since,  in  rushing  with  os- 
tentation to  the  barricades  of  June, 
that,  when  necessary,  he  has  enough  of 
military  courage.  But  what  would 
yon  have?  On  this  particular  occa- 
sion he  was  not  prepared  for  danger, 
and  had  not  provided  a  supply  of  cou- 
rage ;  possibly,  also,  he  may  reply  that 
there  was  no  room  for  the  exercise  of 
genius  in  a  street  fight.  Perhaps  the 
long^rtudy  which  he  had  made  of  our 
victories,  and  the  admiration  he  enter- 
tained for  our  armies,  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  conceive  how  a 
soceessfnl  struggle  against  our  disci- 
plined soldiers  co^d  £«  made  by  a  mob 
of  printers'  boys  and  shop-clerks,  led 
on  by  editors  of  newspapers ;  that  in 
short  the  rabble  of  Paris  must  inevi- 
tably be  crushed  by  the  regular  forces. 
M.  Tluers  mingled  boldly  enough  in  the 
struggle,  so  long  as  the  question  was  of 
legalresistance ;  he  remained  firm  at  hu 
postin  the  bureaux  of  The  National,  to 
thelast  moment ;  he  did  not  take  his  de- 
parture imtil  the  moment  in  which  old 
Benjamin  Constant  arrived,  the  moment 
at  which  the  beat  of  the  ^um  cidUng 
toarms,  and  the  sound  of  the  musketry, 
gave  him  the  signal  to  retire.  Tne 
first  day  of  this  sadden  revolution^  M. 
Thiers  wrote  the  celebrated  protest  of 
the  press,  while,  in  another  quarter* 
M.  Goizot  wrote  the  protest  of  the 


Chamber.  There  were  assemblies  held 
of  every  class,  where  deliberations  were 
held  on  the  means  best  calculated  to 
produce  the  retractation  of  the  ordoo* 
nances.  M.  Thiers  advised  at  these 
meetings,  that  all  civil  proceedings 
should  be  suspended— that  lawyers 
should  not  plead,  judges  should  not 
pronounce  sentence,  that  notaries,  and 
all  other  officers,  should  suspend  their 
functions.  He  wbhed  thus  to  paralyse 
the  nation,  and  to  compel  the  executive 
to  fall  on  its  knees.  It  was  in  this  way, 
he  said,  that  things  passed  in  ancient 
times,  when  the  court  exiled  the  par* 
liaments  ;  it  was  thus  that  governments 
were  formerly  compelled  to  recal  their 
brutal  decrees.  But  while  M.  Thiers 
was  thus  underrating  the  importance 
of  the  crisis,  and  reducing  it  to  the  di- 
mensions of  a  squabble  between  the 
court  and  the  parliaments,  the  move- 
ment swelled  into  much  grander  pro- 
portion^ and,  instead  of  a  Fronde,  as 
M .  Thiers  regarded  it,  it  became  a 
league,  and  something  more.  It  waa 
then  that  M.  Thiers  retreated  firom 
the  struggle ;  it  exceeded  his  stature. 

*'  M.  Thiers  retnrned  to  Paris  when 
order  was  restored  and  tranquillity  re- 
established. Many  conjectures  hav« 
been  made  respecting  his  proceedings 
extra  muros  during  the  tnree  davs ; 
we  could,  if  we  pleased,  give  the  his- 
tory of  this  petite  voyage.  But  to  what 
purpose  ?  The  material  fact,  and  the 
onlv  one  is,  that  M.  Thiers  returned* 
and  that  we  possess  him  still  secure."* 

Such  is  the  statement  of  one  who 
was  an  eye-witness,  and  an  ear-witness 
of  the  revolution  of  the  three  days. 

Let  us  now  hear  the  narrative  of 
another  contemporary  historian. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  Paris  was,  in 
effect,  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  the 
Duke  of  Ragusa  having  been  virtually 
invested  with  a  military  dictatorship. 
The  troops  which  had  been  collected 
around  the  Tuilleries  were  put  in  mo- 
tion. The  artillery  wa*  heard  roUinff 
through  the  streets.  Civil  war  raged 
in  Paris.  What  was  to  be  the  issue 
of  this  war  ?  The  savans,  the  men  of 
letters,  the  majority  of  the  soldieni 
themselves  felt  compassion  for  the 
people,  and  for  the  fate  apparentiy 
awaiting  them.  M.  Thiers  ran  to 
a  place  of  refuge,  which  he  found 


*  Revue  des  deux  MQndes.    Vol.  iv.  p.  674. 
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ID  the  houM  of  a  fri«Dditiii  th«  valley 
of  Montmorcnd.  lo  the  office  of 
Tk0^  CHobe,  M.  Cousin  apoke  of  the 
white  flag  as  the  only  ensi^  whioh 
the  nation  could  reoognizey  and  re- 
proached M.  Peirre  Lerouse  with  oom- 
premisbg  hie  friends  by  the  revolu-' 
tiooary  tone  whioh  he  was  giving  to 
the  journal. 

Among  the  most  conspiouous  of  the 
journalists  of  that  day,  was  an  indivi- 
dual  of  tall  and  lank  figure^  abrupt  bat 
noble  impulses^  and  serious  aspect.  At 
the  first  report  of  the  fire^armSf  he 
shook  his  head  moumftilly.  Then  he 
wentf  unarmed  except  with  a  walking 
oane»  throug^h  the  town*  indifferent  to 
the  balls  which  were  whiaadng  around 
him,  and  braving  death  without  seek- 
ing for  victory.  This  individual,  dee* 
tined  afterwards  to  play  a  sad  but 
Slttstrious  part,  was  then  little  known : 
hianame  wu  Arm  and  Carebl.  <<Have 
you  even  a  smgle  battalion  ?"said  he  in- 
cessantly to  his  more  sanguine  friends. 
On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  meeting 
M.  £tienne  Arago  (the  brother  of  the 
astronomer  of  thst  name)  who  evinced 
much  ardour,  he  saM  to  him,  "  Stop  I" 
and  pointing  to  one  of  the  populace, 
who  was  greasing  his  shoes  with  the 
oil  of  a  broken  lamp,  he  said,  **  Behold 
the  people  I — such  is  Paris  I — ever  the 
same  levity, — ^indifferenccr^the  appro- 
priation of  the  results  of  great  and  im- 
portant actions  to  the  most  trifling 
uses." 

When  M.  Thiers  had  reappeared  in 
Paris  on  the  80th,  and  presented  him- 
self at  Lafltte's,  before  receiving  the 
commission  to  Neuilly  (which  we  shall 
presently  advert  to),  he  expressed 
some  annoyance  that  steps  had  been 
taken  in  reference  to  tne  Duke  of 
Orleans  without  consulting  him.  Be- 
ipanger  (the  poet)  who  had  a  prominent 
share  in  the  transactions  of  these  days, 
replied  with  an  ironical  smile,  '<  Is  it 
not  quite  natural,  at  such  a  moment, 
that  the  absent  should  be  forgotten."* 

In  short,  there  oan  be  no  doubt, 
that  an  impression  has  universally  pre- 
vailed, that  after  contributing  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  by  his  writings* 
to  ralie  the  emeute,  M.  Thiers  with* 
drew  (torn  its  consequences,  and  did 
not  reappear  until  the  issue  had  be* 
eome  apparent. 


Having  thus  givwB^  the  aooountof 
this  passage  in  the  public  lii^  of  tlM 
subject  of  this  notice  whioh  baa  ~ 
hitherto  universally  received  and 
dited,  it  is  but  jbst  to  give  alao  a 
rative  of  the  matter  which  has  just 
been  published,  and  which,  though  aot 
avowedly  authorised  by  M.  TUen 
himself,  oarriee  with  it  abundant  !»• 
temal  evidence  of  the  source  from 
whence  it  has  been  derived. 

M.  Alexandre  Laya  states,  tfiat  oe 
the  38th»  orders  had  been  givwn  by 
the  government  to  arrest  several  de- 
puties, and  that  warraata  (Mandaia 
d'arr6ts)had  been  issued  i^aillst  &• 
principal  persons  who  had  sisnad  tba 
protest  of  the  press ;  that  M.  Royer 
Collard  gave  notice  to  M.  Titian 
that  he  as  well  as  MM.  Mignet  uad 
Carrel,  would  be  arrested  if  thoy  did 
not  immediately  eonoeal  themaelvaau 
This  notice  was  given  them  on  tike 
evening  of  the  88th. 

An  immediate  deoision  on  thafar 
parts  was  neoessary.  They  had  Uk&m 
a  conspicuous  pa]pt,  whieh  rendered 
them  especially  obnoxious*  Thagi^ 
vemment  still  retained  its  fbH  powar* 
The  skirmishes  between  the  troops 
and  the  people  on  the  S8tii  seame4» 
according  to  M.  Laya,  only  to  deaio»> 
strata  the  feebleness  of  the  p<^Qtar 
resistance.  MM.  Thiers,  Migneti  atfd 
Carrel  were  well  known,  and  i#tbej 
did  not  retire,  they  might  easily  m 
arrested,  and  if  so,  what  would  baeaia 
of  their  influence?  These  ciroina-> 
stances,  we  are  assured,  were  well  ao»* 
ndered  at  the  bureaux  by  the  pvfawi- 
pal  journalists,  and  it  was  the  ofrfnioa 
that  they  ouffht  to  withdraw  flroB  tb» 
danger  which  threatened  then*  Ae* 
eordingly,  at  nine  o*clook  in  the  ev«B- 
ing,  in  the  twilight,  the  three  meaaoad 
victims  departed  from  the  oflSoe  •£ 
Me  NoHonal,  and  took  relhge  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  DeniB. 

Before  quitting  Paria,  M.  Tbieaa 
ordered  a  oonfldenttal  servant,  who  r»» 
mained  in  Paris,  to  eome  to  Mm  the 
next  mominff  with  intelligenoe  nilkm 
progress  of  the  movement  having  re- 
solved to  return  to  hia  post  if  it  shanid 
appear  that  the  popular  reeistanaa 
shewed  any  promiM  of  auooeaa.  It  waa 
an  that  day,  Thursday  the  9Mi»  tiiat 
the  combat  might  be  eonsidavad  aa  aa* 
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rioiisly  begttB*  The  people  had  com* 
niited  themeeltee*  and  the  national 
eauee  oftoed  vome  hopce  of  success. 
MM.  Thiers  and  Mignet  received  the 
expected  intelligence^  and  heard  in 
theh*  fotreat  the  echoes  of  the  cannon- 
ade.  They  determined  to  retom  to 
Paris.  Ther  attempted  to  enter  Paris 
by  the  Barriere  St.  Denis,  but  found 
the  streets  obetmeted.  They  acooi^ 
iotAf  passed  along  the  outer  boulevards, 
to  tiMBarH^re  des  Batignoles,  and 
deseeoded  through  the  Faubourg 
Ghaoasde  d' Antin,  to  the  office  of  the 
NaiUmal,  where  they  did  not  arrive 
ttnta  late  in  the  afternoon. 

ThtiB,  it  spears,  according  to  this 
report  of  the  matter,  which  must  be 
conddered  as  authoriaed  hy  the  chief 
party,  that  the  extent  of  M.  Thiers'  ab- 
sence  was  firom  the  evening  of  the  asth 
till  the  afternoon  of  the  29th,  and  that 
even  during  the  early  part  of  the  day 
of  the  29th,  he  wasin  the  public  streeta 
of  Paris,  endeavouring  to  makehis  way 
through  the  tumult  to  the  office  of  his 
journal,  and  further  that  MM.  Ar- 
ma&d  Carrel  (since  dead)  and  Mignet 
(still  livbg),  were  with  Wm. 

As  the  office  of  the  Notarial  had 
been  the  centre  of  the  legal  resist- 
ance In  the  first  instance,  it  had  now 
beeome  the  head  quarters  of  the  armed 
insurrection.  Thew  they  met  MM. 
Bastide,  Thomas,  and  with  them  one 
who,  during  the  three  days,  direo^ 
ed  the  movements  of  the  people  with 
great  courage  and  ability — M.  Jou- 

Imme&tely  after  their  arrival,  MM. 
Thiers  and  ifignet  went  to  the  Hotel 
Lafitte.  The  triumph  of  the  people 
was  now  certain.  MM.  de  Lernon- 
vllle  and  d'Argaut  had  been  sent  to 
Charlea  X.  wiOi  a  view  to  some  ar- 
ranffement.  The  Assembly  of  Depu- 
ties  had  resolved  that  they  would  listjm 
to  propositions  Ihmi  the  Idng;  butM. 
nScre  opposed  this  in  the  strongest 
manner.  The  question,  he  said,  was 
no  longer  a  change  of  ministry,  but  a 
change  of  dynasty.  It  was  too  late  far 
any  comproAise. 

The  difflcnlties  of  the  conflict  were 
over—those  of  the  rietorvwere  now 
to  begin.  Two  centres  of  discussion, 
two  political  head-quarters,  h«d  been 
established.  At  the  Hotel  de  ViUe, 
General  Lafayette,  who  had  taken  the 
command  of  the  National  Guard,  was 
■wrovnded  by  thoee  who  loudly  do- 


manded  a  republic.     A  few  voices  of 
the  many  shouted  "  Napoleon  II." 

At  the  Hotel  Lafitte,  all  minds  in- 
clined favourably  to  the  establishment 
of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  re- 
presentative institutions,  after  the  pat- 
tern of  those  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
With  M.  Lafitte  himself,  this  had  long 
been  an  object  of  favourite  contempli^ 
tion,  and  had,  in  fiust,  been  antidpated. 
The  name  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 

g renounced  as  a  person  well  fitted,  by 
is  character  and  his  historical  anto- 
eedents,  to  be  elevated  to  the  throne. 
The  part  played  by  the  Duke  was  as 
yet  one  of  the  strictest  neutrality* 
Although  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St* 
Cloud,  he  did  not  show  himself  in  the 
royal  presence,  gave  no  countenance  to 
those  proceedings  which  led  to  the  ro« 
.  volution,  and  offered  no  condolence  fbr 
its  result. 

Some  of  the  monarchical  P*rty 
expressed  doubts  whether  the  Duke 
would  lend  himself  to  the  proposed 
measure.  He  had,  as  yet,  given  no 
sign.  M.  Thiers  advised  M.  Lafitte 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  commit- 
ting the  Duke  to  the  revolution  with* 
out  waidng  for  his  sanction.  M.  La- 
fitte hesitated.  M.  Thiers  represented 
the  danger  of  delay }  that  the  parti- 
sans of  a  republic  were  gidning  the 
ground  which  the  friends  of  monarohi- 
oal  government  were  surrendering! 
that  besides,  there  was  nothing  to  fear  { 
he  could  throw  the  responsibility  of  the 
measure,  if  necessary,  on  the  uncon- 
trollable ardour  of  those  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded.  • 

In  short,  M.  Thiers  proposed  to  put 
in  immediate  circulation  a  proclama- 
tion in  favour  of  the  DukOiOr  Orleans^ 
which  he  composed  on  the  spot. 
This  document  was  as  follows  t^^ 

"  Charles  X.  cannot  return  to  Paris. 
He  has  caused  the  blood  of  the  people 
to  be  shed. 

"A  republic  would  expose  us  to 
frightfVil  divisions »  It  would  embroil  us 
with  Europe. 

<*  The  t>ttke  of  Orleans  is  a  prince 
cievoted  to  the  cause  of  the  revolution. 

"  The  Doke  of  Orleans  has  never 
fought  against  us. 

•*  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  at  Jem- 
mappes. 

«*The  Duke  of  Orleans  has  fought 
under  the  tricolor  flag.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  will  agabi  do  so.  We  desire  no 
olher.  ,         ,  ^    _ 

<»  The  Duke  of  Orleans  has  not  of« 
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fered  himself.  He  Awaits  the  expres- 
sion of  our  will.  Let  us  proclaim  our 
wish,  and  he  will  accept  the  charter,  as 
we  have  always  understood  and  desired 
it.  It  is  from  the  French  people  that  he 
will  hold  the  crown." 

This  proclamation  immediately  ap- 
peared in  the  National,  the  Courier 
Fr(moai»f  and  the  Commerce, 

'*  Thus/'says  a  contemporary  writer^ 
"  to  overturn  one  dynasty  the  united 
energies  of  an  entire  people  were  ne- 
cessary ;  to  establish  another,  a  sheet 
of  paper,  issued  by  a  deputy  and  three 
jounudists,  was  sufficient."  The  ob- 
ject, however,  was  not  attained  without 
some  expressions  of  dissent.  When 
M.  Thiers  and  his  colleagues  walked 
from  the  office  of  the  National  to  the 
exchange,  with  this  printed  panegyric 
on  the  Duke  in  their  hands,  they  were 
filled  with  apprehension  at  the  surprize 
they  excited  among  the  public,  whom 
they  encountered  in  the  streets,  and 
still  more  by  the  storm  of  hisses  with 
which  they  were  saluted  at  the  Bourse. 

These  circumstances  occurred  on  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  Thursday  the 
29th.  On  Friday  morning,  nothing 
had  been  yet  heard  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  Whether  or  not  he  would 
lend  himself  to  the  course  which  had 
been  taken,  or  interfere  at  all  in  the 
movement,  no  one  was  able  to  say. 
Delay  was  full  T>f  peril — a  decisive 
step  must  be  taken. 

MM.  Thiers  and  Sebastiani  were  at 
the  Hotel  Lafitte.  M.  Sebastiani  pro- 
posed to  M.  Thiers  to  go  to  Neuillv, 
SQ^  the  duke,  and  personally  aseertam 
his  sentiments,  but  M.  Thiers  was 
personally  unknown  to  the  duke.  It 
ivas  therefore  arranged  that  he  should 
take  with  him  a  letter  signed  by  MM. 
Sebastiani  and  Lafitte,  introducing  him, 
and  requesting  the  duke  to  place  full 
confidence  in  the  propositions  with 
which  he  was  commissioned.  M. 
SehefFer,  who  was  personallv  known  to 
the  Orleans  family,  agreed  to  accom- 
pany him. 

The  Prince  of  Moskwa  (son-in-law 
of  M.  Lafitte,)  lent  his  saddle  horses, 
and  they  departed  for  the  chateau  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  at  Neuilly,  where 
he  was  supposed  to  be. 

The  passage  by  the  direct  roadt 
through  the  Champs  Elysees,  being  ob- 
structed, they  rode  by  the  streets,  St. 
Lazare  and  Clichy,  to  the  quarter 
of  the  BatignoUes.    Here  tiiey  were 


stopped,  suspected  of  being  royaUsts 
making  their  escape,  and  were  brought 
before  the  mayor  of  the  arrondlsae- 
ment,  who,  on  ascertaining  their  object, 
set  them  at  liberty.  They  oontinaed 
their  route,  and,  after  some  iurthsr 
difficulties,  arrived,  in  fine,  at  tlie  dia* 
teau.  The  door  was,  however,  shot 
in  their  faces  I  Thus  were  the  besr- 
ers  of  a  crown  recdved  1 

When  their  persons  were  recogniied 
by  M.  Ondart,  one  of  the  attendants  of 
the  family,  they  were  admitted,  and  ia- 
trodnced  to  the  study  of  the  dnke*. 
where,  after  a  few  minutes,  the  daobeii 
presented  herself.  While  M.  Thien 
unfolded  to  her  the  ftenoc  of  the  mei- 
sage  of  which  they  were  the  hester% 
her  look  became  serious  and  severe. 
And  when,  in  fine,  she  learned- that  it 
proposed  to  place  upon  the  brow  of 
her  husband  the  crown  torn  firom  the 
head  of  an  old  man,  who  had  evsr 
proved  towards  her  family  a  fiuthfbl 
relative  and  generous  frioid,  she  sd* 
dressed  M.  Scheffisr  with  much  i^ipa- 
rent  emotion— 

*'  Sir,*'  said  she,  «'  how  could  you 
consent  to  be  the  bearer  of  sucl|  a  mes- 
sage? That  this  gentlemao,"  bok* 
ing  towards  M.  Thiers,  <<  should  have 
dared  to  undertake  it,  I  can  easily  odd* 
ceive ;  for  he  does  not  know  us.  fiat 
you  who  have  been  received  into  our 
acquaintance,  and  ought  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  our  feelings — oh!  we  esn 
never  forgive  you  this  offence  agamtt 
us." 

M.  Thiers,  however,  pressed  on  tfas 
duchess  the  necessity  that  he  shosld 
persoriklly  confer  with  the  duke.  The 
duchess  thereupon  witbd^w  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  returned,  aocompaiii«l 
not  by  the  duke,  but  by  his  dster, 
Madame  Adelaide,  and  all  his  children, 
except  the  Duke  of  Chartrei;,  who  had 
gone  to  join  his  regiment  at  Joigny. 

They  assured  M.  Thiers  that  tbs 
Duke  of  Orleans  wu  absent*  at  lUIn^* 
Then  ensued  between  M.  ThierSf  tM 
duchess,  and  the  family,  one  of  tboas 
scenes  of  which  the  reoollectioif  can 
never  be  effiued  from  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  present,  and  which 
possess  true  histonoal  interest. 

M.  Thiers  laid  before  them  all  tiie 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  crisis 
which  had  arrived^t* 

'<The  neutrality  adopted  by  tbs 
duke,  his  absence  from  the  royal  pre* 
sence  during  the  existing  stmgglfti  bis 
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dbamoral  of  Ui«  meuarM  of 
t^  oovrt,  woald,  in  any  orent,  identify 


ba  rnor*  or  !•••  with  tlio  rorolution ; 
ikitiftlM  ozisUni^  dynuty  ma«t  fill* 
of  vhich  thmrm  Moned  now  no  roMon 
to  dottbt,  aad  the  dvho  declined  to  come 
ferwnrd  and  noeent  the  mentnree  now 
propooed,  •  repnblio  would  certainly  bo 
tfiad.    Who  oonld  then  foreeee  the  con- 
imewwi  of  eveh  a  rotviti  to  the  litna- 
tin  of  17M  ?     Eridently  the  most  eb- 
Tiud  penooagee  would  be  the  first  vic- 
liae.  The  Ter  v  name  of  Bourbam  would 
s««k«n  hatroa  and  excite  Tongeance; 
•ad  the  Dnho  of  Orleans  would  not  be 
protscted  by  a  popularity  which  he  would 
twptumi—  by  retiring  at  the  moment 
vImb  Me  preeenoo  would  haTo  seeonded 
theeforta  of  tbo  people  to  defend  their  U^ 
hvrty  laaeed  and  their  righU  riolated. 
He  weald  bo  roofconed  amopg  the  one* 
■MO  of  popvlar  institutions.    The  re- 
pebfie  would  ro-ereot  its  scaffolds,  and 
racessee  would  follow.     In  fine*   the 
same  of  the  Duhe  of  Orleans  had  been 
•hvedy  proclaimed,  and  had  been  re- 
vived in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage 
Ua  to  pceeent  hfaaself  to  the  people/ 

The  reiolaiioii  of  the  duchess  ap- 

Mvedtovavar  before  these  reasons. 

But  it  was  on  Bfadame  AdelaidOf  the 

Oiike'ssistflrt  that  they  teemed  to  make 

the  deepest  hanpresiion*    She  repliedi 

sad  wita  great  clearness  shewed  that 

ihs  SMTMiatsd  the  peooliar  position 

tauhiHi  her  brother  and  his  family 

vtre  riaoed.    She  was  impressed,  also» 

with  UM  noble  part  which  her  brother 

•oold  hare  to  perform  in  the  difBcolty 

of  the  nation ;  to  snatch  the  people 

from  the  ooneeqnoices  of  roTohitionary 

wwises,  by  preventing  the  establish- 

■sat  of  a  republic   She  declared  that 

die  woald  answer  for  her  brother; 

thitriie  would  guarantee  hiseonsent^ 

«A  the  aathoriaed  M.  Thiers  to  an- 

Mttoe  this  oAcially  to  those  who  sent 

^^    M.  Thiers  thought  be  conld  not 

ntani  without  some  more  oondnstve 

Mktion  of  the  dtffieultyf  and  demanded 

of  Madame  Adelaide  whether,  in  her 

^wthg'sabeencet  she  woold  consent  to 

F^^ttat  hsraelfnersonalW  to  the  Depu* 

^ ;  on  which  the  lady,  riaing.with 

■■ch  dttniftr  «^;^ 

^"1  inh  go»  certainly.  I  will  not 
Mtste  to  put  fiuth  in  the  word  of  a 
^  and  It  tt  natural  that  a  suter 
•^Mddrisk  hsr  Ufe  for  herbrother.*** 


It  was  agreed  that  General  SebastU 
ani  should  retorn  for  Bladame  Ade- 
laide; and  MM.  Thiers  and  Seheffiir 
departed  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies* 
where  it  had  been  arranged  that  they 
should  make  their  report. 

They  had  scarcely  entered  the  Fau* 
bourg  do  Roule»  than  they  found  them* 
seWes  obstructed  by  the  populaoci  who 
were  in  a  state  of  great  excitement* 
some  shouting  *'  Fiee  Nemolelm  IL  r 
and  others,  '<  Hee  la  AepMigue  r 
The  name  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
as  yet  in  no  one's  mouth.  No'  one 
Mpewed  amon^the  Mople  even  to 
thmk  of  thepossibili^  Wbne  so  nearly 
oonnected  with  the  fallen  family  being 
admissible  to  the  vacant  throne. 

It  was  not  without  oonsiderable  dif- 
ficulty that  M.  Thiers  succeeded  in 
orossn^  the  Plaet  dt  la  QmooMe,  and 
the  bridge.  Having  arrived  at  the 
chamber  of  jNrovisional  assemblv*  he 
found  deputies,  combatants  of  the 
streets,  and  journalists  mingled  toge- 
ther, and  the  greatest  confusion  pre- 
vailing. Some  were  for  establishing 
a  provisional  government.  No  party 
knew  what  course  to  take.  M.  Thiers 
reported  the  result  of  his  misdon. 
But  every  one  had  bis  own  project ; 
messagee  were  sent  to  and  fro  between 
the  Palais  Bourbon  and  the  Chamber 
of  Peers.  M.  Dupin  insisted  that 
some  definitive  government  must  be 
decided  on.  Messengers  from  the 
peers  arrived  with  Uie  information 
that  all  possible  combinations  had 
been  suguested  there,  but  that  the 
members  aid  not  arrive  at  a  settlement 
of  the  difficulty.  In  the  midst  of  this 
oonfusion  M.  Kemnsat,  the  editor  of 
The  Olobe,  who  had  been  the  first  to 
sign  the  protest  of  the  journalists,  sug- 
gested means  of  extrication  from  theur 
embarrassment.  He  communicated  to 
M.  Thiers,  his  suggestion  to  nominate 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  lieutenant-gene- 
ral of  the  kingdom.  At  the  instance 
of  A.  Thiers,  General  Sebastiani  ac- 
cordingly made  that  propontion  as  a 
step  preparatory  to  a  Hoal  and  oon« 
elusive  settlement  of  the  government. 
The  title  of  king,  proposed  suddenly, 
might  be  dangerous.  That  oflieot** 
nant-general,  being  only  temporary  and 
proviidonal,  would  not  startle  the  timid. 


*  Ify*^  "*^  ^^^  ^*  Thiers,**  dit  elle,  **oertainement,  jlrai ;  on  ne  se  defier 
9*raefnnne,  et  U  est  natarel  qu*nne  scBur  risque  sa  ne  pour  son  firere.".* 
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nor  provoke  Um  opposition  of  the  aoti- 
monarobitts,  and  would  give  time  for 
the  more  deliberate  reoonstitution  of 
the  state.  This  proposition  was  prompt* 
Ij  and  unanimoosiy  adopted* 

The  Dake  of  Orleans  was  accord- 
ingly invited  to  Parts  to  be  invested 
with  the  new  authority.  A  deputation 
of  twelve  deputies^  with  M.  Gallot  as 
president^  was  accordingly  commis- 
sioned to  bear  this  invitation  to  Neuilly. 

On  die  morning  of  the  dlst»  M. 
Thiers  had  his  first  interview  with 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  arrived 
at  the  Palais  Royal  at  midnight.  In 
the  coarse  of  that  day  a  tumultuous 
meeting  of  the  more  ardent  of  the 
partisans  of  a  republic  was  held  at  the 
office  of  Tht  Nationalp  at  which  M. 
Thiers  endeavoured  to  dissuade  hie 
friends  from  further  recourse  to  force* 
and  after  much  discussion  proposed  to 
conduct  a  deputation  irom  them  to  the 
duke.  Six.  were  accordingly  selected 
for  this  interview*  and  they  acconu 
panied  M.  Thiers  to  the  PaUus  Royale 
that  evening*  where  they  were  received 
by  the  duke  in  the  gallery  of  the  battle 
scenes*  painted  by  Horace  Vernet. 

On  this  occasion  a  conversation  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  between  them 
and  the  Duke  on  the  general  princi* 
pies  of  government.  The  duke  /rank. 
ly  and  openly  declared  himself  the 
partisan  of  legal  resistance  to  the  eiu 
oroachments  of  despotic  power*  but 
firmly  opposed  to  revolutionary  es« 
cesses.  He  recalled  the  events  of  the 
past*  he  painted  the  exjcesses  of  the 
republic  and  the  convention. 

M.  Cavignac*  interrupting  him*  re* 
quested  him  not  to  forget  that  his 
(Cavignao*8)  father  was  a  member  of 
the  convention. 

^So  was  mine**'  promptly  replied 
the  duke*  **  and  I  do  not*  therefore* 
the  less  respect  his  memory." 

M.  Thiers*  during  this  interview* 
observed  perfect  silence.  The  young 
republicans  were  not  slow  to  perceive 
that  their  causa  was  lost ' 

<<  Well***  said  Thiers*  after  a  pause— 
««  what  think  you  of  the  Duke  ?" 

'<  Cesi  un  hon-hommei*  said  M. 
Bastide. 

«<  Ceit  m  221 !''  sidd  M.  Thomas. 

**nn'eiipa$fnmOg'uAd  M.  Cavig- 


nac. 


This  was  the  last  interview  of  these 
actors  in  the  great  drama  of  Jul|* 
1830.  Eaeh  simequently  pursued  hu 
own  course.     M.  Thiers  rose*  as  we 


shall  aee*  to  the  higfaeat  pdlitiaal  ho- 
nour^  to  office*  and  to  affluence.  Ths 
others  lived  to  descend  into  the  doo- 
geons  of  a  prison*  their  former  firitod 
being  in  the  plenitude  of  bis  ministerisl 
power. 

When  the  new  royaltv  was  esta- 
blished* a  ministry  was  formed*  in- 
cluding all  shades  of  opinion*  and  com- 
pqsed  of  materials  so  heterogeoeoui 
that  it  was  a  political  impossibility  that 
they  eould  long  cohere.  In  this  osbl- 
net  the  Baron  Louis*  an  earW  patron 
of  M.  Thiers*  was  minLstw  of  finsuoe. 
M.  Thiers  was  appointed  a  ooondllor 
of  state*  an  office  havinff  some  aaslorr 
to  that  of  a  privy  councUlor  in  England* 
and  which*  like  the  latter*  has  no  very 
important  function! ;  but  it  wts  sr« 
ranged  that  withont  aoctptiDg  ths 
formal  title  of  the  office*  M.  Tlttsn 
should  perform  the  duties  of  ehief 
secretary  to  the  ministry  of  flosnce. 
This  office  afforded  him  opportanitiei 
of  information  and  experience  in  ad- 
ministrative details*  under  the  imme- 
diate instruction  of  the  mostembent 
financier  of  the  day*  which  ha  tumid 
to  profit  with  his  usual  ability. 

In  the  cabinet  coancil  dissensioiii 
were  eo<m  manifested.  It  was  sf^t 
into  two  parties*  one  of  whieh  advo. 
cated  resistance  to  the  psr^  of  ths 
movement*  and  the  other  advised  pro- 
gression. The  former  course  was 
advocated  by  MM.  Casimir  Perier* 
Mol6*  Baron  Louis*  M.  Ouiso^  sad 
M.  de  Broglie*  and  the  latter  by 
MM.  Dupont  de  l*£ure*  La&tte*  and 
Lafavette.  These  diflbrsnoes  olti* 
mately  produced  the  dissolution  of  ths 
administration. 

The  movement  party  having  pee- 
vailed*  M.  Lafitte  beoama  the  bead 
of  the  succeeding  oabinet,  and*  as  racbi 
was  appointed  president  of  the  connetl 
of  mimsters.  Immediately  after  the 
interview  of  the  Baron  Louis  with  the 
king  at  the  Palais  Royale*  at  which  the 
former  resigned  his  office  of  minister 
of  finance,  M.  Thiers  was  sent  for* 
On  entering  the  presence  of  Louis 
Phillippe*  the  first  words  the  king  ad- 
dressed to  him  were— «  M,  Thiers*  are 
vou  ambitious  ?"  An  explanation  ibl- 
lowed*  and*  much  to  the  surprise  of  M. 
Thiers*  the  king  offered  him  the  minif- 
try  of  finance  which  the  Baron  Loois 
had  just  resigned. 

M.  Thiers  did  not  affect  to  conoeai 
his  ambitious  hopes  for  the  Aitaiv# 
but  he  begged  Ims  msjesty  to  reserve 
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•5  bU  an  lioiiiiiirf  and  so  emiMnt  & 
proof  of  his  oonfidenoe  for  a-  fbtnre 
dajr»  when  more  ad?anoed  age»  and 
more  mature  ezparienea  would  enable 
him  to  aooept  raohan  offioBwith  greater 
oonfidenoe  in  hia  own  fitness  for  it> 
than  he  was  then  able  to  feel.  The 
kingt  however,  pressed  the  matter,  and 
obeivTed  that  the  Baron  Louis  had 
himself  expressly  advised  his  appoint- 
ment. In  fine,  M.  Lafitte  was  cnarged 
with  the  ofllce»  with  M.  Thiers,  as 
■eeretarjf  tiie  latter  assuming  all  the 
aetive  and  laborious  duties. 

The  oabinet  thus  fbrmed,  and  known 
as  the  ministry  of  the  2nd  November, 
oonsisted  of  MM.  Lafitte,  Dnpont  de 
rBure,  Sebastiaai,  Soult,  Montalivet^ 
de  iU^y>  and  Merilhou. 

While  M.  Thiers  laboured  in  the 
Hotel  of  Finaaoes  under  the  practised 
SQperintandenoe'  of  the  Baron  Louis, 
he  had  Uttle  opportunity  of  assuming 
any  oonspicuous  position  in  public  a^ 
faire.  The  baron,  an  experienced  fi« 
nanoier,  left  him  only  a  subordinate 
part  to  play.  Aeeuitomed  to  regard 
idm  as  an  intelligent  young  man  that 
he  formerly  pateonized  and  admitted 
to  a  i^aee  at  his  table,  he  still  addressed 
him  by  Uie  paternal  phrase,  Men  et^imii 
and  used  to  laugh  heartily  at  the  opi- 
nions whioh  tlM  yottthfiil  ardour  of 
Tillers  would  prompt  him  to  utter, 
aad  which  only  betrayed  to  his  su^riov 
the  extent  of  his  financial  inexperience. 
AH  this,  liowever,  was  completely 
olianffed,  when  M.  Lafitte  took  the 
portfolio  of  the  finances.  Being  also 
preeident  of  the  council,  and  having 
private  business,  to  engage  a  portion  of 
his  attention,  the  whole  burthen  of  the 
ilnaiiee  department  fell  upon  M.  Thiers, 
wfaoy  instead  of  l>eing,  as  under  the 
BaMi  Louis»  an  incon^derable  subor- 
dinate ai^d  a  pupil,  found  himself  under 
the  title  of  secretary,  the  real  head  of 
the  department,  at  a  crisis  when  the 
country  was  reduced  to  the  brink  of 
a  bankruptcy  at  home,  and  menaced 
with  invasion  from  abroad  1  He  was  full  v 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  the  personal  advantages  to 
be  gfained  firom  it.  Accordingly,  before 
he  assumed  the  position  he  saw  open  to 
him,  he  announced  to  M.  Lafitte  his 
intention  to  resign  with  Baron  Louis. 
LAfitto,  sensible  how  necesary  his  aid 
would  be  in  an  office  in  which  he  had 
just  been  drilled  for  four  months  by  so 
experienced  a  superior,  and  oeoscious 
4f  Ms  own  complete  ignorance  of  die 


technical  official  details,  found  himself 
obliged  to  go  to  the  king  and  announce 
the  impossibility  oi  his  retaining  office^ 
unless  M.  Thiers  could  be  induced  to 
render  him  that  assistance  which  he 
alone  could,  at  that  moment,  give* 
The  consequence  of  this  proceeding 
was,  that  an  express  coinmand  was 
sent  by  the  king  to  M.  Thiers,  that 
the  interests  of  the  state  demanded 
that  he  should  retain  the  place  of  under 
secretary  of  state  in  the  department  of 
finance. 

The  first  impulse  of  a  ^oung  man 
such  as  Thiers  was,  entertaining  a  pro- 
found consciousness  of  his  own  capacity 
and  talents,  and  having  his  respect 
for  official  traditions  shaken  by  the 
study  of  a  succession  of  revolutionst 
and  the  personal  observation  of,  and 
pa^4cipation  in,  at  least  one,  was  to 
overturn  all  received  ideas,  and  to  es* 
tablish  a  new  svstem— a  dangerous  step, 
more  craeciuiyin  the  finances.  A 
more  unfortunate  moment  for  experi« 
ments  of  the  kind  could  scarcely  have 
been  selected.  The  country  was  sbafc* 
en  toitsoentre.  Emeutes  were  every- 
where menacing.  The  south  hesitated 
tosnbmitto  thelaws  of  1680.  La  Vendue 
had  already  again  taken  up  arms.  The 
ei^  of  Lyons  showed  symptoms  of  re* 
volt  Still  M.  Thiers  was  not  deter* 
red  from  his  innovations  on  the  sensi* 
tive  ^nnd  of  taxation.  What  Nf4po«> 
leon  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  or 
the  Bourbons,  in  the  security  of  pro- 
found national  tranquillity,  had  not 
dared  to  attempt,  M.  Thiers  did  not 
hesitate  to  propose,  amid  the  storms 
which  gathered  round  the  throne  of 
the  Barracades.  The  system  oftaxa-> 
tion  which  had  not  been  attempted  to 
be  disturbed,  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
administration,  since  1791,  when  it 
was  settled  by  the  constituent  assem* 
bly,  was  now  to  i>e  overthrown,  not 
for  the  relief  of  the  tax-payer,  but  to 
enable  the  government  to  plunge  its 
hand  deeper  into  the  pockets  of  the 
people,  and  augment  the  gross  amount 
of  the  finances.  **  The  more  the  taxes 
are  varied,"  said  M.  Thiers,  '*the 
more  properties  they  will  reach,  and 
this  principle  must  be  applied  in  every 
variety  of  form."  **  Taxation  is  an 
art,'*  said  he,  **  which  is  in  a  state  of 
progressive  improvement,  and  which. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  will  soon  attain  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection  I  By  the 
new  law  a  million  of  individuals  will 
be  liable  to  contrtbutbn  wlw  were 
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etempt  under  the  old  system  I"  Such 
wfts  the  character  of  the  first  measures 
projected  hy  the  prime  instigator  of 
the  re?olation  of  July ! 

At  this  time  M.  Thiers  made  his 
MnU  in  the  chamber^  not  as  a  deputy 
but  as  the  royal  commissioner^  autho- 
rized to  defend  the  projects  of  law»  on 
the  suliject  of  finance^  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  chamber.  It  is  a  curious 
incident  in  the  life  of  this  parlia- 
mentary orator^  in  these  his  first  at- 
tempts he  excited  so  much  disgust  on 
the  part  of  the  chamber,  that  M. 
Lafitte  was  compelled  by  the  majority 
to  engage  that  the  bills  which  were  to 
be  subsequently  introdueed*  should  be 
supported  by  himself*  and  that  he 
would  not  continue  to  inflict  upon  the 
members  his  most  intolerable  under- 
secretary! Yet  this  man  has  since 
proved  to  be  incontestibly  the  most 
powerful  orator  in  the  French  cham- 
Ders.  What,  it  will  naturally  be 
asked*  was  the  cause  of  the  invincible 
repugnancy  which  he  excited?  We 
are  told  by  those  who  were  witnesses 
c^  these  proceeding's  that  the  tone  of 
carelessness  (ttuoueitmce)  and  levity 
which  he  assumed  gave  offence  ;  thii 
his  long  speeches,  in  which  facts  were 
loosely  and  inexactly  cited ;  figures 
given  with  flippancy*  so  erroneous  that 
they  were  onen  exposed  on  the  spot* 
were  too  much  like  lectures*  or  articles 
read  from  one  of  the  journals.  In 
fine*  the  house  regarded  M.  Thiers  as 
an  adventurer*  who  came  to  retail  his 
satheringps  of  history  and  literature 
nrom  'the  tribune.  Such  were  the 
first  essays  of  M.  Thiers  as  a  parlia- 
mentary speaker*  and  the  result  was 
so  unpromising  that  his  firiends  began 
to  despair  of  his  political  prospects. 

Meanwhile  difficulties  continued  to 
multiply  around  the  cabinet  from  other 
causes.  Its  intrinsic  feebleness  was 
such  that  it  was  evident  it  could  not 
long  subsist.  It  was  discovered  by  BL 
Lafitte*  that  the  kin^  himself  was  in- 
terfering* without  his  knowled^*  in 
the  business  of  the  state*  and  justly 
oonsiderinff  such  interference  not  con- 
sistent witn  the  principle  of  ministerial 
responsibility*  he  resolved  to  resigp. 

Having  n>reseen  the  approaching 
dissolution  of  the  cabinet*  M.  Thiers 
anticipated  it*  and  resisned  his  office 
before  the  retirement  of  his  friend  and 
patron.  **  Swallows*"  says  aeotem- 
porary  writer*  who  noticed  this  step, 
"are  endowed  with  an  instanetive  pre* 
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sentiment  of  the  fiiUiiig  of  tadUhp  tt 
which  they  have  fixed  tfaeaschni;  v^i 
fly  away  oetimes.** 

A  more  respectable  ooMtraetKn* 
however*  has  been  pat  on  tUi  pm. 
needing  of  M.  Thiers*  fay  sobs  vbc< 
are  not  generally  too  favovsUc  tu 
him.  The  circumstaacea  wfakk  btn 
been  mentioned  as  the 
resignation  are  as  foUove :— 

During  this  short 
while  M.  Thiers  virtnallj  licUtka- 
nistry  of  finanees*  rirmimslsf  ii  <c. 
curred  and  rworts  >*»^mmnm  pnvilA: 
in  publi<^  and  wer%  withiHit  ur* 
affectation  of  reserve*  repeated  hj  ti^ 

S«8S*  whidi  greatly  eanbitftsrsd  u« 
e  of  this  statesmai^  and  have  n- 
tailed  on  his  reputattoa  ii^|vieas  r^fr. 
sequences*  whidi  will  proiafaly  asve 
beeffiused.  These  attaeka  aMBM^ & 
fonn  so  definite,  that  ootbiag  bet  * 
public  and  explicit  refotatioo  of  t^ 
charffes  broq^t  agunst  BL  Then 
ooidd  by  possibility  deprive  then  n' 
their  most  mischievous  cAseCs  upcc 
him*  and  nnfortnnatoly  that  pdhfit  n- 
futation  was  never  oflwred.  In  sboru 
he  was  accused  of  sharing  in  the  m- 
proper  gains  derived  from 
received  for  appointments  to 
the  mintstrv  of  finances.  Thai  tl* 
nominees  did  pay  the  dooeenn  bu 
not*  we  beUeve*  been  £ap«te^  Ba 
it  was  not  proved  that  H»  Thiers  «ar 
the  receiver  of  them* 

A  writer*  who  appears  to  have  b«^t 
well  mfbrmed*  states  that  one  of  in 
oldest  and  most  attached  frirod*  .- 
BL  Thiers*  with  tears  in  his  eyes  v^ 
his  front  suffused  with  a  Uosh  of  e<* 
nest  shame»  informed  him  of  thb  ^ 
plorable  circumstance.  He  affirms  tkn 
the  traffic  referred  to  waaoarriad  oe  •! 
the  name  of  BL  Thiers  by  one  whcfC 
it  was  impossible  that  he  oookl  ^ 
nounce ;  that  Bf.  Thiers  was  dsff -.■ 
affected  at  it;  and  that  he  tnsftscti;. 
on  being  made  acquainted  wi^  il»  m- 
nonncing  all  hb  ambitions  hepe^  vJi 
looking  down  with  nief  (k«m  tb 
elevation  to  which  he  had  raised  ka- 
self  to  his  original  poeitient  dttir* 
mined  to  dcecend  to  hb  former  ststior- 
and  withdraw  into  the  ranks  of  pm»i» 
lif^B ;  that  he  went  to  BL  Lafitte,  to^ 
fided  to  him  the  bitter  mislbctn*  ^ 
hb  situation*  with  a  tone  of  simp&citt 
and  franlcness  of  rare  occnrreoesb  \U 
had  resolved*  he  said*  to  qoit  ths  8v> 
istrv*  to  retom  to  those  lamrs  wkvt) 
he  had  partved  bafiBre  the  reeohuirr 
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of  Jilf »  aad  hO^f  Um  imponibUttj 
of  oMqf  the  onlr  reftitatton  of  th« 
bjtfioat  rtports  whidi  woald  be  oon- 
cMrot  W  hoped  «l  least  to  sileoce 
iImb  Imt  his  rotreet  Oa  tbU  ooceuon 
li  Laitti  d^>UT•d  towards  htm  all 
thi  affMtloB  and  .ijinpathT  of  a  pi^ 
mt,  ceoioM  lum,  and  enabled  him  to 
iCop  the  Anther  progreai  of  the  di$- 
cnditable  trafle.  The  king»  ioformed 
of  the  eireQmalaneee»  joined  M.  La* 
itti  IB  teawnripy  M.  Thiers,  and  in 
liMOf  from  his  mind  the  painfbl  im- 
prwioBs  whieh  remained  upon  it/ 

It  ^ves  ns  pleasmre  to  quote  this 
suhority  in  refutation  of  iijurtons  m- 
■esrs  wfaidi  ereo  still  oontinne  to  be 
cnditod.  It  mifortonately  happens 
vith  pebGe  men  in  every  eonntrj^  that 
chms  sfsinst  them  onoe  getting  into 
meslatioBv  ean  nerer  be  entire]/  neo- 
friBsodt  no  matter  how  oondnsive 
tbrir  riArtatioQ  mav  be.  An  hundred 
pMeai  win  hear  ttie  slander  for  one 
te  viO  iietcn  to  its  reAitation ;  and 
nbsppOy  the  public  takes  greater 
»lMve  in  bdieVing  ill  of  those  who 
m  rism  to  eminenoe  than  in  crediting 
tWirTindieation. 

1a  fee*  M.  Lalltte  retired  from  the 
■Uttrron  the  13th  March^  1881,  and 
tb  eeder  sscretary  haying  prefiouslj 
nrinsdy  Gasimhr  Perier  suceeeded 
to  no  prtsideucf  of  the  council  and 
■iBiilij  of  the  Interior.  M .  Thiers 
■s^  a  vojage  to  the  south  to  canrass 
t^  oioelors  of  Aiz*  whose  suffrages 
^  bo^  fbr  at  the  next  election,  and 
IS  te  esBTass  be  was  supported  bj 
^  aiw  nidntr/ff  notwithstanding  his 
^iaanieu  with  the  outgoing  camnety 
f>i  bb  reijgnsilon  of  ofllioe.  In  f^ 
it  VM  known  to  thoee  in  power  that 
bi  veild  support  thehr  measures  and 
«|fooo  his  late  colleges.  Under  the 
MrtT/of  Laftte,  M.  Thiers  was  the 
>*slofthe  movement  party;  bespoke 
^  of  crossing  the  Rhine  |  of  rais- 
is|  a^  io  Itslj  the  old  flag  of  Napo« 
Ms'i  vietcries.  On  his  return  from 
iho  touih,  however,  his  tone  was  totally 
^■*sd.  The  country,  he  declared* 
cseid  only  be  saved  by  peaOCt  and  as 
I'litto's  nal  in  favour  of  the  move- 
it  vas  surpasisd  by  that  of  his 
McrsCary,  Chsiiidr  Perier  fbund 
eoaaOy  lurpasssd  by  the  same 
f«sn  in  hb  adyocacT  of  the  paciflra" 
t>«  of  Enropeb  and  tlie  strengthening 


M.  Thiers,  howeyer»  or  his  friends 
speaking  for  him,  defend  him  agunst 
this  eham  of  ineonsistencj.  They 
say  that  be  diffored  fVom  M.  La4tte 
before  the  dissolution  of  his  cabinet ; 
that  in  his  private  conversations  with 
him  he  adjared  him  not  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  allured  by  the  mere  attrac- 
tion of  a  hollow  populsrity,  but  to  adopt 
the  conservative  policy,  and  protect 
the  new  monarchical  institutions  from 
the  fhctions  which  threatened  them. 
He  declared  that  although  he  would 
resign  with  M.  Lafitte,  he  would  ne- 
verttieless  defend  the  principles  of 
order  and  of  resutance  against  the  ene- 
mies of  the  new  government.  Such 
conversations,  it  is  said,  took  nlaee  in 
the  presence  of  severd  members  of 
Lafitte's  family»  who  are  living  wit- 
nesses of  them. 

All  this  may  be  perfectly  true^  and 
vet  the  inconsutency  diaiged  against 
m .  Thiers  remains  unexplained.  M. 
Thiers  knew  of  the  s|>proaching 
changes  in  the  government  long  be- 
fore they  occurred,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  natuial  than  to  smoothe  the 
way  to  his  future  course  by  such  con- 
ferences. It  rendered  the  tran^tion 
less  abrupt. 

Be  this  u  it  may,  M.  Thiers  and 
his  former  fHend  and  patron  were 
tiienceforward  mutually  estranged,  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  former  suffered 
firom  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  the 
awkwardness  of  his  new  poeition  to- 
wards the  late  president  of  the  oounciL 
After  his  election,  and  lus  opening 
speech  in  fovour  of  the  new  cabinet 
and  against  his  IKends,  M.  Thiers 
could  not  conceal  his  efforts  to  avoid 
personal  communication  with  his  for- 
mer fHend.  An  amusing  example  of 
his  want  of  tact  in  permitting  this 
f<Mling  to  be  visible  in  the  chsmber, 
is  relived.  There  are  two  doors  lead* 
ing  into  the  chamber.  The  habitual 
seat  of  M.  Lafitte  was  at  the  extremity 
of  the  lowest  bench  on  the  left  next  to 
one  of  these  doors,  and  in  the  posltioB 
most  remote  from  the  other.  B^on 
the  dissolution  of  the  Lafitte  cabmet, 
Thiers  invariably  entered  the  cfaam- 
b«r  by  the  door  on  the  left  next  the 
seat  of  Lafitte,  stopmng,  as  he  passed, 
to  chat  with  his  friend.  Ajiwr  Its 
dissolution,  he  just  as  invariably  en- 
tered at  the  right  hand  door,  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  sadi  a  conversation  I 
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TBjB  CapJ)  OF  THE  mHINE. 


Boy's  earnest  longing  for  the  gift  lie  had  been  delude^  into  expectw^,  ^^  ^ 
utter  md  h^rt-broken  prostration  of  his  disappointment,  yr^Q  well  known  to 
many  at  Coblent«,  where  he  resi4ed.,— Ed.] 


I. 


He  dwelleth  where  the  waters  shine^ 
Of  that  broad  streata,  the  German's  boast, 

Where,  night  and  day,  the  lordly  Rhine 
Groes  singing  by  his  castled  coast. 

Thoujgfa  on  his  ear  the  murmurs  fall. 
He  (Jannot  see  the  blue  waves  glide ; 

By  Ehrenbreitstein's  storied  wall. 
To  meet  the  JVIosefs  silver  tide. 

On  garden  green,  an^  vineclad  hill, 
B^und  Coblentz  fair,  the  sunlight  streams, 

Jbrough  all  his  frame  he  feels  the  thrill, 
Pf  warmth  and  gladness,  in  its  beams. 

But  not  for  him  ihi8  shadows  fade, 
AimI  deepen*  on  the  mountain  grey ; 

He  never  watcjied  tfaie  ripple  made 
By  t|^  light  oars,  «ink  elow  am  Ay. 

All  real  things  of  shape  and  size, 
In  hb  child's  spirit/  have  no  place ; 

For  never  on  hie  sealed  eyes 
Hath  outward  object  left  a  trace. 

Still  Nature  wears  a  form  and  hue 
By  his  own  thoughtful  soul  imprest ; 

He  walks  with  things  he  never  knew. 
In  darkness  ,•  yet  the  child  is  bl^t. 

The  qaiet  soul  so  gentle,  frames 
{To  wish  for  tjiat  great,  good  unknown, 

U^  treasures  up  men's  words,  and  naaiM, 
And  gives  them  colours  of  his  own. 

He  laiwheth  loud  in  childish  dee. 
His  Mother  singeth  some  okl  strain ; 

He  ereepeth  softly  to  her  knee, 
And  makes  her  sing  it  o'er  again. 

He  feeleth  with  his  little  hawj, 
'    O'er  all  tbc  face  he  loves  so  well  ; 
And  listening,  doth  jjot  nnderetand 
ITie  tales  he  wins  her  still  to  teiJ. 
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Tis  ttd  to  watch  Uioae  eyes  uplifl 

Their  fiur  Itdn  fringi'd  with  goklun  hair  ( 
Yet  know  that  God'n  nuMtt  precious  gift. 

Bright  power  of  viuon,  dwells  not  thare. 

But  undemciMh  God'i  fflorions  heaTen* 

I  ween  thM'e  is  a  sadder  sight-* 
It  is  whao  Uis  good  gifts  are  givent 

And  men  misuse  the  precious  right* 

The  earth  is  green,  the  Rhine  is  blue. 

Yet  here  are  etfes  that  stream,  or  flower, 
Uath  never  oharmed  i  and  God  is  troey 

Yet  here  are  hmarU  that  mock  His  power. 

The  blind  of  soul*  the  blind  of  sense. 

They  dwell  beneath  the  same  roof-tree  ; 
She  darker  of  intdligenee» 

Than,  in  his  natund  blindness.  He. 

For  dull,  and  dim,  as  mists  that  fold 

The  Drachenfels*  broad  summit  bare, 
To  her,  bright  Truth,  the  strong,  and  bold, 

Doth  Teils,  and  clouds,  and  shadows  wear. 

Poor  earth's  inventions — tales,  and  dreams, 

These  to  her  blind  child  die  has  taught ; 
And  he,  cut  off  from  sights,  and  gleams. 

And  pictured  forms — nor  knowing  aught 

Of  images  that  minister 

Unto  her  wandering  fancy's  need ; 
Perchance,  doth  not  so  widely  err. 

And  holds  in  thought  a  purer  creed. 

She  leads  him  to  the  old  church  pile. 

What  Umc  they  sing  the  solemn  mass ; 
He  stands  within  the  pillared  aisle. 

He  feels  the  glowing  incense  pass. 

He  sees  no  gorgeous  windows  dim. 

No  vested  pnests  around  him  bend ; 
He  only  hears  the  chanted  hymn. 

The  prayer  he  doth  not  comprehend. 

To  <*  Father,  Spirit,  Son,**  they  sung. 

Those  strains  that  linj^ering  sweU,  and  faint ; 

He  cannot  tell  that  foreign  tongao. 
He  kneeleth  to  his  Mother's  saint* 

Seldom  be  speaks  to  Him,  who  erst 

Himself,  to  mortal  needs  drew  near ; 
Nor  sent  the  little  children,  first. 

To  servant  loved,  or  Mother  dear. 

Yet  leave  the  Child  his  simple  thought 

Of  One  Great  Being,  throned  above  ; 
His  sciiise  of  power  tfaiU  bows  to  nought, 

Hb  faith  ja  all-pervadiug  love. 
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LeaTe  him  bis  own  dream-haunted  night, 

His  meek  content,  his  thoughtless  blim 
Nor  tell  him  that  strange  power  of  Si^ht, 

Unknown,  unsought,  may  yet  be  his, 

€ro  tread  to-dav  the  rose  in  dust. 

To-morrow  brines  a  flower  as  fair, 
But  he  that  trampfes  childhood's  trust, 

Shall  find  no  second  blossom  there ! 


The  vines  are  bending  to  the  ground. 
Beneath  their  summer  burden  bright. 

Through  all  the  Rhine-land  soes  a  sound. 
The  murmur  of  a  strange  delight. 

Full  fifty  years  the  "  Holy  Vest" 
Has  hdn  in  sacred  mystery  sealed ; 

Come  forth,  ye  troubled,  and  find  rest, 
Come  forth,  ye  sickly,  and  be  healed ! 

The  Mother  whispers  of  stranse  things. 
And  wonders  wrought  for  raithful  men ; 

In  the  Child's  soul  a  dream  upsprings, 
Of  the  bright  world  beyona  his  ken. 

A  voice  from  old  imperial  Treves, 
Responsive  thousands  catch  the  cry. 

Long  pilgrim  hosts,  like  swellins  waves, 
Pour  on,  to  that  cathedral  high. 

From  many  a  vinc-wrcathed  hut,  and  hall. 
Where  Danube^s  troubled  waters  ride  ; 

From  shores  that  hear  the  murmuring  fall. 
Of  that  fair  sea  without  a  tide. 

Fh>m  citron  groves  where  Spaniards  roam. 
That  weary  pilgrimage  they  take  ; 

And  (jraul's  gay  peasants  leave  their  home. 
And  Erin*s  island  echoes  wake. 

The  church  is  crowded,  choir  and  nave. 
From  altar  screen  to  open  door ; 

Fresh  thousands  still  a  blessing  crave. 
Fresh  thousands  thronging,  still  adore. 

Within  the  Lad  v  Chapel  fair. 

Aloft  the  awful  Refic  stands. 
The  grey  old  Bishop  sitteth  there, 

And  blesseth  all  with  lifted  hands. 

Round  the  High  Altar  slow  they  came, 
To  kiss  that  honoured  vest  l5ivine  ; 

Where  was  His  honour,  to  whose  Name 
Men  reared  of  old  that  costly  shrine  ? 

Round  the  High  Altar,  two  by  two. 
They  passed  without  a  word  or  strain, 

Then  turning  round  in  order  due. 
They  passed  it  silent  back  again. 
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Yet  here  the  sick  man  came  for  health* 

And  here  the  tinner  came  for  aid» 
And  here  the  rich  man  brought  his  wealth. 

And  here  the  earnest-minded  prayed. 

Not  unto  Him  of  old  who  wore 

Sndi  humble  garb  in  Jewish  land ; 
The  prayers,  the  tows,  the  tears  they  pour 

To  mouldering  woric  of  human  hand! 


nx. 

She  leaves  behind  the  murmuring  waves. 
Fair  Coblenta,  round  thy  pleasant  homes ; 

With  linffering  step,  to  lordly  Treves, 
The  l£>ther,  with  her  blind  child  comes. 

His  little  hands  across  his  breast. 

The  Child  has  folded  piously; 
And  ever  cries,  **  O,  Holy  Vest, 

O,  Vest  most  holy,  pity  me." 

A  sunbeam  breaking  through  the  trees, 
FiUls  on  his  cheek,  so  warm  and  bright. 

The  poor  child  almost  thinks  he  sees 
And  knows  the  ecstasy  of  light. 

'*  O,  Mother,  Mother,  linser  not," 

He  strains  her  weary  nand,  and  cries, 

**  I  die  to  kneel  on  that  blest  spot, 

And  learn  to  know  thee  with  mine  eyes. 

**  I  yearn  to  ue  this  pleasant  heat. 

To  watch  old  Father  Rhine  ride  by ; 
I  hear  the  trampling  of  his  feet, 
I  know  his  hoarse  and  hollow  cry. 

**  How  could  he  bear  our  little  boat  ? 
I  felt  no  arms  encirclinff  me  ; 
O,  holy  Coat,  most  holy  Coat, 
Make  me  to  know  what  others  see  I" 

They  wander  on,  by  hill  and  bower. 
He  hears  no  voices  whispering  round; 

One  strange  bright  hope  ahsorbs  all  power. 
Of  grateful  scent,  or  pleasant  sound. 

And  sUll  across  his  little  breast. 
His  hands  are  folded ;  piteously* 

He  crieth  out,  •«  O,  holy  vest. 
Have  mercy  on  my  misery." 

Thei«*s  many  an  angel  carved  in  whit^. 

On  the  taU  pillars'  chapiteni. 
And  blue-eyea  bov^  as  fair  as  light 

Are  singmg  with  the  choristers. 

But  not  one  form  of  sculptured  gmre. 
Nor  brrathin,:;  bov  iu  tluit  fair  choir. 

In  beautiful  as  he,  whose  face 
Paled  with  its  own  inton»*e  desire. 
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She  leads  him  round  the  altar  high, 

With  trembling  limb,  with  quivering  throat. 

And'  upraised  face,  and  straining  eye, 
He  fcneeleth  to  the  Holy  Coat. 

IV. 

The  IChine  runs  gladly  as  before^ 
By  castled  crag,  and  vine-wreathed  cot  ,* 

The  child>  beside  his  low-roofed  door 
Sits  once  agiun — and  sees  him  not ! 

The  stveam  is  broad,  aotd  bHght  as  e¥er« 

9ut  the  child's  soul  is  glad  no  more ; 
His  shorty  sweet  laughter  ndngleth  never, 

Now»  with  the  water's  sullen  roar. 

The  sleep  that  was  so  full  of  dreams. 

His  wakeful^,  joyous,  tranquil  night. 
Is  clouded  over ;  and  it  seems 

No  more  its  faneied  forms  are  bright. 

Oneelorious  gleam  flashed  through  hk  braiB, 

Wherein  ei^  other  light  waxed  dim ; 
'Tis  vanished  now  ;  but  ne'er  again 

His  own  old  stars  shall  shine  for  him. 

He  loved  so  much,  in  forest  bowers. 

The  i:tt8tle  of  the  soft  green  leaves ; 
He  loved  to  listen  when,  long  hours. 

The  home-birds  twitter'd  in  the  eaves. 

The  music  of  the  murmuring  wave. 
The  wild-bee's  hum,  the  whispering  rain ; 

Tones  that  yet  dearer  transport  ^ave. 
Sing  as  of  old — ^but  sing  m  vain. 

With  lagging,  lingering  footstep,  creeps 

The  bstless  child,  and  meekly  tries 
To  hide  the  silent  tear  that  weeps 

His  woe  from  those  stiU  sightless  eyes. 

Nay,  sore  ]^rplezed,  the  frighted  heart 

Beats  quick  at  eadi  feuniliar  tone. 
He  )iears  even  her  step  but  to  start. 

And  tiums  to  bear  his  grief  alone ! 

Then,  bitterer  feelinga  wring  the  breast. 
Whom  shpuld  he  love,  or  whom  believe. 

If  all  who  said  they  loved,  caresaed 
His  weakness,  only  to  deceive  ? 

The  torturing  dread — the  chilling  doubt— 

The  hollow  hopelessness — ^begin ; 
Worse — worse  than  changeless  night  without, 

The  gathering  vacancy  within  I 

And  that  fond  faith  of  childish  years. 

That  meekly  trusted,  and  obeyed ; 
That  held  no  doubts,  that  had  no  fears. 

How  is  its  simpleness  betrayed  ? 
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(.),  Mother*  was  it  meet  to  guide 
The  heMt  thou  coald'st  mtve  taught  to  cling 

Close  to  his  own  Redeemer's  side, 
And  leave  it  with  that  powerless  thing  ? 

4       *  •-  •  •  • 

And  when  thv  false  words  urged  him  on, 

And  lured  Ml  down  Ike  derious  track. 
Was  there  no  deeper,  dearer  tone. 

To  eall  the  eheated  #teder^  baek? 

Wta«  was  Her  warning,  sweet  and  stem. 

The  Mother  of  his  Mecomi  birtli  ? 
Ah  \  she  has  stained  her  own  pure  urn, 

With  the  polluted  streams  of  earth. 

In  man]r  an  old  religious  land, 

Her  once  true  notes  are  false  and  Tain ; 
And  she  has  fomd  with  her  own  hand, 

And  rivets  stul  her  children's  chain. 


Dear  Chorch,  alonff  aw  EnfHsk  dells, 
Still  pure  as  in  thine  earliest  years, 

Thr  sweet  voice  edioed  by  churai  bells, 
Comes  floating  down  to  peasant  ears  I 

Stiil  round  thy  shrines,  thy  poor  bereaved. 
In  Christ's  own  presence  meet  to  pray } 

And  none  rejected,  none  deceived. 
Bear  ^  His  choicest  gifts  away. 

O,  if  one  wandering  from  thy  fold. 

Hath,  in  her  pictured  paths,  found  pleasure; 
Who  singeth  the  good  strains  of  old. 

But  sings  them  to  anotiier  measure. 

If  he  have  touched  enchanted  ground. 
And  love  to  roam  and  linger  there, 

O,  lore  him  back  with  the  sweet  sound. 
Of  thy  pure  creed,  and  simple  prayer. 

And  with  the  spirit  stem  and  strong, 
That  filled  thy  Mart^'  souls  undaunted. 

And  with  the  sympatlue»  that  throng 
Bound  thine  oikl  Churches  angel-haunted. 


And  if  thv  pleas  in  vain  be  said. 

Then  sbow  the  doubt,  the  grief,  the  gkwm  s 
The  soul  untrained,  the  heart  misled. 

The  Blind  Child's  solitary  doom. 

'  C.  F.  H. 
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•T  WIIXIAV  CABIXfOV. 


CBAPTBE  XXT.— SAEAH  WITBODT  BOPB« 


How  Sarah  returned  to  Dalton's  ca- 
bin ihe  henelf  knew  not.     Sach  was 
the  tumult  wUch  the  commnnioation 
then  made  to  her  bj  Mave  had  occa- 
sioned in  her  mtndf  that   the  scene 
which  had  just  taken  place  altogether 
appeared  to  her  excited  spirit  like  a 
troubled   dreamt    whose   impressions 
were  too  unreal  and  deceptive  to  be 
depended  on  for  a  moment*     The  re« 
action  from  the  passive  state  in  which 
Mave  had  left  her«  was,  to  a  tempera- 
ment like  her'Sf  perfecUy  overwhelm- 
ing.    Her  pulse  beat  high,  her  cheek 
burned*  and  her  eye  flashed  with  more 
than  its  usual  fire  and  overpowering 
brilliancy,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
one  impression  alone,  all  her  thoqghts 
were  so  rapid  and  indistinct  as  to  re- 
semble the  careering  clouds  which  fly 
in  tumult  and  confusion  alonp^  the 
troubled  sky,  with  nothing  stationary 
but  the  sun  far  above,  and  which.  In 
this  case,  might  be  said  to  resemble 
the  bright  conviction  of  Dalton's  love 
for  her,  that  Mave's  assurance  had 
left  behind  it*     On  re-entering  the 
cabin,  without   bang  properly  con- 
scious of  what  she  eiUier  did  or  tai^ 
she  once  more  knelt  bv  the  side  of 
Dalton's  bed,  and  hastily  taking  his 
unresisting  hand,  was  about  to  speak ; 
but  a  difficulty  how  to  shape  her  lan- 
guage held  her  in  a  painful  and  trou- 
bled suspense  for  some  moments,  dur- 
ing which  Dalton  could  plainly  per- 
ceive the  excitement  or  rather  rapture 
by   which   she   was    actuated.      At 
length,  a  gush  of  hot  and  burning  tears 
eniS>led  Mr  to  speak,  and  she  said — 

'*  Con  Dalton--dear  Con,  u  it  true? 

can  it  be  true?— oh,  no  no  but 
then  $ke  says  it— 4s  it  true  that  you 
like  me — like  me! — no,  no— that  word 
is  too  wake— u  it  true  that  you  lave 
me  ?— but  no— it  can't  be— there  never 
was  so  much  happiness  intended  fbr 
me ;  and  then,  if  it  should  be  true— 
oh,  if  it  was  possible,  how  will  I  bear 
it  ?-.what  will  I  do  ?— what— what  is 
to  be  the  consequence  ?  for  my  lore 


for  yon  is  beyond  all 

all  that  tongve  «o«ld  telL    I  csal 

atand  thii  Hn^gle— my  bead  is  pdiy 

—I  scarcely  know  what  Tai  ■|9i**^ 

or  is  it  a  dhrarae?— is  it  a  dhnat 

that  111  waken  from,  and  ted  it  Mm 

—false?" 

Dalton  pressed  her  hand*  and  look> 
ing  tenderly  upon  her  £we,  replisd.* 

**  Dear  Sarah,  for^ve  ae ;  rm 
dhrame  is  both  true  and  ftJsa.  It  ii 
true  that  I  like  you  -that  I  pity  yoa; 
but  you  forbid  nie  to  s^  thai  odt 
it  is  true,  I  say,  that  I  Ska  >o>  W 
I  can't  say  moro.  The  muj  M  I 
love,  in  tlie  sense  yo«  ttaae^  is  llavt 
Sullivan.  I  conki  not  tell  you  an  »- 
truth,  Sarah  $  nor  don't  dsaave  yew- 
self.     I  Uke^im,  hut  I  hmktrr 

She  started  up,  and  in  an  iastsirt 
dashed  the  tears  from  her  eherb; 
afW  which  she  said— 

<«  I  am  glad  I  know  It— yo«  ^st 
said  the  truth— the  bitther 
bitther  it  will  proTe,  Goody 
to  more  than  me.  My 
this  world  is  now  over  for  mr.  I 
never  was  happy ;  an'  it's  dear  tlvt 
the  doom  is  against  mo— I  never  will 
be  happy.  I  am  now  free  to  act  as  I 
like.  No  matther  what  I  do»  it 
make  me  feel  more  than  I  ftel 
I  might  take  a  life— ay,  twenqr,  as*  I 
couldn't  feel  more  miserable  tksa  I 
am.  Then,  what  is  there  to  prtveatv 
from  workin'  out  my  own  wHL  sa' 
doin' what  my  father  wiakes?  Imif 
make  myself  worse  aa*  guOtier;  Ui 
unhappier  I  cannot  be.  That  peer, 
weak  hope  was  all  I  hadiathk  werU; 
but  that  u  gon^  an'  I  havo  no  olhr 
hope  now." 

<* Compose  voorself,  dear  Sank; 
calm  yourself,   said  Dalton. 

M  Don't  caU  me  dmr  SnAT  ^ 
replied ;  *'  you  were  wrong  ever  (o  do 
so.  Oh,  whv  was  I  boml  an'  vkit 
has  this  world  an'  thia  life  been  to  m 
but  hardship  an'  sorrow?  BntHilk* 
she  added,  drawii^  herself  np^  *l 
will  let  yon  all  see  what  pride  can  dOb 
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know  IBT  ikt«»  mn*  wbat  I  mast 
t  Ml*  Ir  one  t««r  would  giin 
ioff^  I  wouldn't  shod  it— MTer» 


*' Sflrabt**  nid  Maryf  in  a  soothing 
toiMf  "  I  hope  TOO  won't  bUme  poor 
Coo.  Ton  GOO  t  knowy  maybet  that 
MamU  an'  liavo  Sullivan  has  loTed 
oosiDOthv  OTor  ttnco  thej  were  ^i 

^  No  more  about  Mave  Sullivan, 
lilt  rcpUedt  almoet  fiercely ;  **  lave  her 
to  Bt.  As  lor  met  1*11  not  brake  niv 
««4  eithir  for  good  or  evil ;  I  was 
MTV  the  one  to  do  an  ungeneroua— 
ao  ugtovooa— tto*>"  the  paused,  how* 
•vcr,u  if  struck  bj  some  latent  con* 
vtction  that  pressed  upon  her  con* 
MMWy  and  in  a  panting  voice,  she  add- 
td,  **  I  most  lave  jou  for  awhile,  but  I 
will  be  back  in  an  hour  or  two — oh, 
fts,  I  will—an'  in  the  meantime,  Mary, 
■Bj  thiog  that  is  to  be  done,  you  can 
do  it  for  me  till  1  come  agin.  Mave 
SoUivsol— Mave  Sullivan  t—Uve  Mave 
SttOivintomer' 

Shs  thtn  threw  an  humble  garment 
•kwt  h«r,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was 
OS  b«  way  to  have  an  interview  with 
W  Cah«.  On  reaching  home  she 
fosnd  that  he  had  arrived  onlv  a  few 
■iaatei  before  her— -and  to  her  sur* 
priM  hs  expressed  something  like  good 
kvBov,  or,  perhi^,  gratification  at 
W  artssnce  there.  On  looking  into 
W  aes  more  doeely,  however,  he  had 
iittJs  trouble  in  percmvin^  that  some- 
t^ff  extraordinary  had  disturbed  her. 
Hi  UMa  glanced  at  Nelly,who,  as  usual, 
m  gkottily  by  the  fire,  knitting  her 
Wovi  sod  groanbg  with  suppressed 
3Usaip«,  as  she  had  been  in  the  habit 
<f  in^  ew  since  she  suspected  that 
DooDsl  had  made  a  certain  disclosure, 
«<»Metsd  with  her,  to  Sarah. 

''WsQ,*  said  he,  ''has  there  been 
•MtW  battle?— have  you  been  dimg 
^  at  it  as  usual?  What's  wrong, 
SaOy?.^?  Did  it  go  to  blows  wid 
7«^  for  you  look  raised  ?" 

«  YenVe  all  out  of  it,"  replied  NeUy, 
*  W  blood's  up  now— an'  Fm  not  pre- 
ivtd  for  a  sudden  death.  She's  dan* 
gwoostUs  minute— an'  FIl  take  care 
«f  W.  BIcssod  man,  look  at  her  eyes." 

Sbs  npoated  these  words  with  that 
■kid  of  low,  dogged  ridicule  and  scorn 
*bidi  10  frequently  accompan^jr  stupid 
J|>d  eiatOQ  brutality ;  and  wUch  are, 
y^p  provoking  almoet  beyond  en* 
yytwbeo  the  mind  is  chafed  by 
"••idiistions  of  an  exciting  nature. 


Sarah  flew  like  lightniiw  to  the  old 
knife,  which  we  have  aireadv  men* 
tinned,  and  snatching  it  from  the  shelf 
of  the  dresser  on  which  it  lay,  ex* 
claimed — 

^  I  have  now  no  earthly  thought, 
nor  any  hope  of  good  in  this  world,  to 
keep  my  hand  from  evil;  an*  for  all 
ever  you  made  me  suffer,  take  this—" 

Her  father  had  not  yet  sat  down, 
and  it  was  indeed  well  that  he  had  not— 
for  it  required  all  his  activity  and 
strength  united,  to  intercept  the  medita- 
ted blow,  by  seisinghis  daughter's  arm. 

^  Sarah,"  said  he, '« what  is  thb?— 
are  you  mad,  you  murdhering  jade,  to 
attempt  the  vagabond's  life  ?— for  she 
u  a  vagabond,  and  an  ilUtongued  vaoa* 
bond.  Why  do  you  provoke  the  ffirl, 
by  sich  language,  you  double-distUled 
ould  Bthrap? — you  do  nothing  but 
growl,  an'  vnarl,  an*  curse,  an'  pray— 
ay,  pray,  from  mornin'  to  night,  in  sich 
a  way,  that  the  very  devil  himsdf 
couldn't  bear  you,  or  live  with  you. 
Begone  out  o'  this,  or  I'll  let  her  at  you 
— an'  I'll  engage  shell  give  you  whatll 
settle  you." 

Nelly  rose,  and  putting  on  her  doak, 
went  out. 

**  I'm  goin*,"  she  replied,  looking  at 
and  addressing  the  Prophet ;  **  an'  pmise 
God,  before  long  I'll  have  the  best  wish 
o'my  heart  fulfilled,  by  soein'  you  hang* 
ed ;  but,  until  then,  may  my  curse,  an* 
the  curseo'  God  light  on  you  and  pursue 
you.  I  know  you  nave  tould  her  every 
thing,  or  she  wouldn't  act  towards  me 
as  she  has  done  of  late." 

Sarah  stood  like  the  Pythoness,  in  a 
kind  of  savage  beautv,  with  the  knife 
firmly  graspra  in  her  hand. 

**  I'm  glad  she's  gone,"  she  said  $ 
"  but  it  is  Hot  her,  father,  that  I  ought 
to  rise  my  hand  against." 

«<  Who,  then,  Sarah?"  he  asked  with 
something  like  surprise. 

**  You  asked  me,  she  proceeded,  "to 
assist  in  a  plan  to  have  Xiave  Sullivan 
carried  off  by  young  Dick  o'  the  Grange 
.—I'm  now  ready  wt  anythiog,  an'  Pll 
do  it.  This  world,  father,  hM  nothiqg 
good  or  happy  in  it  for  me— now  I'll  be 
aiquil  to  it;  if  it  gives  me  nothiqg 
good,  it'll  get  nothing  good  out  of  me. 
I'll  give  it  blow  for  blo^ 


ffood  fortune,  if  it  was  to  happen— but 
It  can't  now — would  soften  me ;  but  I 
know,  an'  I  feel  that  ill-treatment, 
crosses,  disappointments,  an'  want  of 
all  hope  in  this  life,  has  made,  an'  wil 
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make  me  a  de?il — ay,  an'  oh !  what  a 
different  girl  I  might  be  this  day  I" 

•*  What  has  Texed  yon  ?"  asked  the 
father  ;  "for  I  see  that  something  has.**' 

"  Isn't  it  a  cruel  thing,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, without  seeming  to  have  at- 
tended to  him  ;  "  isn*t  it  a  cruel  thing 
to  think  that  every  one  yon  see  about 
you  has  some  happiness  except  your- 
self; an'  that  your  heart  is  burstin*, 
an'  your  brain  bumin',  and  no  relief  for 
yon ;  no^one  point  to  turn  to,  for  con- 
solation-1-but  everything  dark  and  dis- 
mal, and  fiery  about  you !" 

"  I  felt  all  this,  myself,''  said  the 
Prophet ;  **  so,  don't  be  disheartened, 
Sarah ;  in  the  coorse  o'  time  your  heart 
will  get  so  hardened  that  you'll  laugh 
at  the  world — ay,  at  all  that's  either  bad 
or  ^ood  in  it,  as  I  do." 

"  I  never  wish  to  come  to  that  state," 
she  replied ;  **  an'  you  never  felt  what 
I  feel — ^you  never  had  that  much  of 
what  was  good  in  your  heart.  No," 
she  proceeded,  '^  sooner  than  come  to 
that  state — ^that  is,  to  your  state— I'd 
put  this  knife  into  my  heart.  You,- 
father,  never  loved  one  of  your  own 
kindyet." 

"  Didn't  I  ?"  he  replied,  whilst  his 
cfyes  lightened  into  a  glare  like  those  of 
k  provoked  tiger ;  "  ay,  I  loved  one  of 
our  kind-— of  your  kind ;  loved  her—- 
ay,  an'  was  happy  wid  her—oh,  how 
happy.  Ay,  Sarah  M'Gowan,  an*  I 
loved  my  fellow-creatures  thetif  too, 
like  a  fool  as  I  was :  loved,  ay,  loved ; 
an*  she  that  I  so  loved,  proved  false  to 
me — proved  an  adultress;  an'  I  tell 
yon  now,  that  it  may  harden  your  heart 
against  the  world,  that  that  woman— > 
my  wife— that  I  so  loved,  an'  that  so 
disgraced  me,  was  your  mother." 

**  It's  a  lie — it's  as  false  as  the  devil 
himself,"  she  replied,  turning  round 
^ickly,  and  looking  him  with  frantic 
vehemence  of  manner  in  the  face.  ''  My 
mother  never  did  what  you  say.  She's 
tow  in  her  grave,  an'  can't  spake  for 
or  defend  herself;  but  if  I  was  to 
stand  here  till  judgment  day,  I'd  say 
it  was  false.  You  were  misled  or 
mistaken,  or  your  own  bad,  suspicious 
nature  made  you  do  her  wrong ;  an' 
even  if  it  was  tbrue — which  it  is  notf 
but  false  as  hell — why  would  you 
crush  and  wring  her  daughter's  heart 
by  a  knowledge  of  it  ?  Couldn't  you 
let  me  get  through  the  short  but  bit- 
ther  passage  of  life  that's  before  me. 


without    addin'    this    to   the  other 
thoughts  that's  distraiitin'  me?" 

"I  did  it,  as  I  saad,  «<herepfied, 
"  to  make  you  harden  your  heart*  tn' 
to  prevent  yoo  from  puttin'  any  trust 
in  the  world,  or  expectin*  anyUnng 
either  of  thrtith  or  goodness  firoa 
it" 

She  started,  as  if  some  new  firiit 
had  broken  m  upon  her,  and  tunung 
to  him,  said.^ 

*'  Maybe  I  undherstand  yon,  fiiiher 
— I  hope  I  do.  Oh,  could  it  be*  thst 
you  wor  wanst  a — a — a  betther  man— 
a  man  that  had  a  heart  for  your  fd< 
low-creatures,  and  cared  for  then? 
I'm  lookin'  into  my  own  heart  now, 
and  I  don't  double  but  I  might  be 
brought  to  the  same  state  yet  Hi, 
that's  terrible  to  think  of;  hut  agiifi, 
I  can't  believe  it.  Father,  yon  esa 
stoop  to  lies  an'  falsity — ^that  I  coqM 
not  do ;  but  no  matther ;  you  wot 
wanst  a  good  man,  maybe.  Am  I 
right?" 

The  prophet  turned  round,  and  fix- 
ing his  eyes  upon  his  daughter,  tbey 
stood  each  gazing  upon  the  other  for 
some  time.  He  then  looked  fbr  a  mo- 
ment into  the  ground,  after  which  he 
sat  down  upon  a  stool,  and  covering 
his  face  with  both  his  hands,  remained 
in  that  position  for  two  or  three  mi- 
mites. 

'*  Am  I  right,  father  ?**  she  repett- 
ed. 

He  raised  his  eyes,  and  looking  iipoB 
her  with  his  usual  composure,  re- 
plied— 

**  No— you  are  wrong — ^yon  are  very 
wrong.  When  I  was  an  innocent 
chdd  I  was  a  villain.  When  I  wtt  a 
Kght-hearted,  affectionate  boy,  pliytng 
with  my  brothers  and  rasters^  i  ve  a 
villain.  When  I  gprew  into  yonth, 
Sarah,  an'  thought  every  one  foH  of 
honesty  an'  ti^uth,  an'  the  world  lA 
kmdness,  an*  notbinff  aboot  ffie  but 

foodne88>  an'  g^erosity,  an*  auction, 
was,  of  coorse,  a  yiUain,  When  I 
loved  the  fishi*  sun — when  I  looked 
tipon  the  stars  of  heaven  with  a  woo- 
derin'  and  happy  heart — when 'the 
dawn  of  mornin'  and  the  last  ligbt  t/f 
the  summer  evening  filled  me  wito  joy^ 
and  made  me  love  every  one  and  eve^- 
thing  about  me — ^the  trees,  the  msnin' 
fivers,  the  green  fields,  and  all  that 
God— ha,  what  am  I  sayin'  ?— I  was  a 
villain.     When  I  loved  an*  nurried 
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jour  mother,  an*  when  she — but  no 
raatther — when  all  these  things  hap- 
penedy  I  waiy  I  say^  a  yillain  ;  but  now 
that  things  is  changed  for  the  betther» 
I  am  ui  honest  man  T' 

"  Father^  there  is  good  in  you  yet/' 
the  said,  as  her  eye  sparkled  in  the 
Tery  depth  of  her  excitement^  with  a 
hopeful  animation  that  had  its  source 
in  ft  noble  and' exalted  benevolence, 
»« yoo're  not  lost." 

"  Don't  I  say/'  he  replied,  with  a 
cold  and  bitter  sneer,  **  that  I  am  an 
honest  man." 

"  Ab,**  she  repGed,  **  that's  gone 
too,  then — look  where  I  will,  every- 
thlsff's  dark — ^no  hope — no  hope  of 
amf  kind ;  bat  no  matther  now ;  since 
I  can't  do  hetther,  I'll  make  them 
think  o'  me,  aye,  an'  feel  me  too. 
Come,  then,  wluit  have  you  to  say  to 
me?" 

'<  Let  ns  have  a  walk,  then,"  replied 
bar  fhther.  «*  There  is  a  weeny 
glimpae  of  sunshine,  for  a  wondher. 
Yon  look  heated — your  face  is  flashed 
too,  very  much,  an'  the  walk  will  cool 
yon  a  little." 

"  I  know  my  face  is  flushed/'  she 
replied, "  for  I  feel  itburnin*,  an'  so  is 
my  bead ;  I  have  a  pain  in  it,  and  a 
^n  in  the  small  o*  my  back  too." 

"  Well,  come/*  he  continued,  '*  and 
a  walk  will  be  of  s^vice  to  you." 

Th^  then  went  out  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the' Rabbit  Bank,  the  Prophet, 
daring  their  walk,  availing  himself  of 
her  evident  excitement  to  draw  from 
her  the  history  of  its  origin.  Such  a 
task,  indeed,  was  easily  accomplished, 
for  this  singular  creature,  in  whom 
love  of  truth,  as  well  as  a  detestation  of 
1^  fi^seliood  and  sabterfuge,  seemed 
to  have  been  a  moral  instinct,  at  once 
^sclosed  to  him  the  state  of  her  affec- 
tions, and,  indeed,  all  that  the  reader 
already  knows  6f  her  love  for  Daiton, 
and  her  rivalry  with  Mave  Snllivan. 
These  circamstances  were  such  pre- 
cisely as  he  could  have  wishdd  for, 
and  our  readers  need  scarcely  be  told 
that  he  failed  not  to  aggravate  her 
jealousy  of  Mave,  nor  to  suggest  to 
her  the  necessity  on  her  part,  if  she 
possessed  either  pride  or  spirit,  to 
prevent  her  union  with  Daiton  by 
every  means  in  her  power. 

"  ra  do  it,"  she  replied, « I'll  do  it  ; 
to  be  sure  I  feel  that  it's  not  right, 
an'  if  I  bad  one  single  hope  in  this 
world  I'd  scorn  it ;  but  I'm  now  des- 


perate ;  I  tried  to  be  good,  but  I'm 
only  a  cobweb  before  the  wind — every- 
thing is  against  me,  an*  I  think  I'm 
like  some  one  that  never  had  a-guar- 
giah  angel  to  take  care  of  them." 

The  Prophet  then  gave  her  a  de- 
tailed account  oftheir  plan  for  carrying 
away  Mave  Sullivan,  and  of  his  own 
subsequent  intentions  in  life — 

<*  We  have  more  than  one  iron  in 
the  fire/'  he  proceeded,  *'  an*  as  soon  as 
everything  comes  off  right,  and  to 
our  wishes,  we'll  not  lose  a  single 
hour  In  going  to  America." 

**  I  didn't  think,"  said  Sarah,  '*  that 
Daiton  ever  murdered  Sullivan  till  I 
heard  himself  confess  it ;  but  I  can 
well  understand  it  now.  He  was 
hasty,  father,  and  did  it  in  a  passion, 
but  so  itself,  he  has  and  had  a  good 
heart.  Father,  don't  blame  me  for 
what  I  say,  but  I'd  rather  be  that 
pious,  affectionate  ould  man,  wid  his 
murdher  on  his  head,  than  you  in  the 
State  you're  in.  An'  that's  thrue,  I 
must  turn  back  and  ffo  to  them — 
I'm  too  long  away ;  still,  something 
ails  me — I'm  all  sickish,  my  head  and 
back  especially." 

*^  Go  home  to  our  dwn  place,"  he 
replied ;  "  may  be  it's  the  sickness 
you're  takin'." 

*'  Oh,  no,"  she  replied,  ^  I  felt  this 
wav  wanst  or  twice  before,  an'  I  know 
It'll  go  off  me — good  bye." 

"  Good  bve,  Sarah,  an'  remember, 
honour  bright  and  saicresy." 

**  Saicresy,  father,  I  grant  you,  but 
never  honour  bright  for  me  again. 
It's  the  world  makes  me  do  it — the 
wicked,  dark,  cruel  world,  that  has 
me  as  I  am,  Widout  a  livin'  heart  to 
love  me — that's  what  makes  me  do 
it." 

They  then  separated,  he  to  pursue 
his  way  to  Dick  o'  the  Grange's,  imd 
she  to  the  miserable  cabin  of  the 
Daltons.  They  had  not  gone  far, 
however,  when  she  returned,  and 
calling  after  him,  said — 

"  I  have  thought  it  over  ^ain,  and 
won't  promise  altogether.- tnl  I  see 
you  again." 

•  "  Are  you  goin*  back  o'  your  word 
so  soon  ?"  he  asked,  with  a  kind  of  sar- 
castic sneer.  "  I  thought  you  never 
broke  your  word,  Sarah." 

She  paused,  and  after  looking  about 
her  as  if  in  perplexity,  she  turned  on 
her  heel,  and  proceeded  in  silence. 
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in  a  dajr  or  two*  mo*  that  tba 
was  only  unwell  a  thrifle^  and 
the  sioimeas  afther  alL  No  oai 
not  all  the  wather  in  the  m  '«d  ckv 
mr  mind  that  there's  not  viluaj , 
wid  that  Tobaocy-Boxy  tbovgh 
it  could  ttOp  or  what  could  eoae  of  ii 
(barrin  the  devil  himself  or  the  tuna 
tuck  it),  I  don't  know." 

So  far  as  concerned  the  eoraHr,  the 
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Nelly*s  suspicionsy  apparently  well 
founded  as  they  bad  been,  were  re- 
moved from  the  Prophet,  not  so  much 
by  the  disclosure  to  her  and  Sarah,  of 
his  having  been  so  long  cognizant  of 
Sullivan's  murder  by  old  Dalton,  as  by 
that  unhappy  man's  own  confession  of 
the  crime.  Still,  in  spite  of  all  that 
had  yet  happened,  she  could  not  divest 
herself  of  an  impression  that  something 
dark  and  guilty  was  associated  with  the 
TobacQO-Boz— an  impression  which 
was  strengthened  by  her  own  recollec- 
tions of  certain  incidents  that  occurred 
upon  a  particular  night,  much  about 
the  time  of  Sullivan's  disappearance* 
Her  memory,  however,  being  better  as 
to  facts  than  to  time,  was  such  as  pre- 
vented her  from  determining  whether 
the  incidents  alluded  to  had  occurred 
previous  to  Sullivan's  murder,  or  af- 
terwards. There  remained,  however, 
just  enough  of  suspicion  to  torment  her 
own  mind,  without  enabling  her  to  ar- 
rive at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to 
Donnel's  positive  guilt,  arising  from 
the  mysterious  incidents  in  question. 
A  kind  of  awakened  conscience,  too, 
resulting  not  from  any  principle  of  true 
repentance,  but  from  superstitious 
alarm  and  a  conviction  that  the  Pro- 
phet had  communicated  to  Sarah  a 
certain  secret  connected  with  her, 
which  she  dreaded  so  much  to  have 
known,  had  for  some  time  past  ren- 
dered her  whole  life  a  singular  com- 
pound of  weak  terror,  ill-temper, 
gloom,  and  a  kind  of  conditional  re- 
pentance, which  depended  altogether 
upon  the  fact  of  her  secret  being 
known.  In  this  mood  it  was  that  she 
left  the  cabin  as  we  have  described. 

«« I'm  not  fit  to  die,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, after  she  had  gone— '*  an' that's 
the  second  offer  for  mv  life  she  has 
made.  Any  way,  it's  the  best  of  my 
play  to  lave  them ;  an*  above  all,  to 
keep  away  from  her.  That's  the  so* 
cond  attempt ;  and  I  know  to  a  sar- 
tinty,  that  if  she  makes  a  third  one, 
it'll!  do  for  me.  Oh,  no  doubt  of  that 
—the  third  time's  always  the  charm  1 — 
an'  into  my  heart  that  unlucky  knife  111 
go,  if  she  ever  thries  it  a  third  time ! 
They  tell  me,"  she  proceeded,  solUo- 
ouizmg,  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  "  that  the  inquest  is  to  be  held 


rumour  of  his  having  caught  the  pre- 
vailing typhus  was  not  foonded  on  net 
A  short  indispositioii,  arisiag  frMt 
cold  caught  by  a  severe  wetting  b«i 
by  no  means  of  a  serious  or  slsrmm^ 
nature,  was  his  only  malady;  sad 
when  the  day  to  which  the  inquest  led 
been  postponed  had  arrived,  ht  vss 
sufficiently  recovered  to  ooodBettkal 
important  investigation.  A  very  lugt 
c^owd  was  assembled  xgpon  ikm  occa- 
sion, and  a  deep  interest  pretaOsd 
throughout  that  part  of  the  ooantr?. 
The  circumstances,  however,  did  no^ 
as  it  happened,  admit  of  any  particalv 
difficulty.  Jerry  Sullivan  and  kit 
friends  attended,  as  was  their  daty*  is 
order  to  give  evidence  touching  tht 
identity  of  the  body.  This,  howiw« 
was  a  matter  of  peculiar  diAodtv. 
On  disinterring  the  reaaao^  it 
was  found  that  the  clothes  worn  sc 
the  time  of  the  murder  had  not  beta 
buried  with  them — in  other  worAb 
that  the  body  had  been  itv^iped  cf 
all  but  the  under  gameiit*  pre* 
vious  to  its  interment.  Tte  evi- 
dence, nevertheless,  of  the  Bbek 
Prophet  and  of  Red  Rody  waa  oa»- 
olusive.  The  truth,  however,  of  MOii 
if  not  of  all  of  the  dotaiis,  bat  net  of 
the  fact  itself,  was  denied  hj  M 
Dalton,  who  had  suffidontly 
vered  from  his  illness,  to  be 
at  the  investigation.  The 
stances  deposed  to  bv  the  two  vii- 
nesses  were  sufficteotJy  stro^  smi 
home  to  establish  the  fact  ^siwl 
him,  although  he  ifflpngned  the  d^ 
tails  as  we  have  stated,  but  adaiocd 
that  after  a  hard  battle  with  wtightf 
sUeks,  he  did  kill  SulUvaa  by  aa  «- 
lucky  blow,  and  leA  him  dsad  ia  s 
corner  of  the  field  for  a  short  tiwv 
near  the  Grey  Stone.  He  said  tlMl 
he  did  not  bury  the  body,  bat  tkil 
he  carried  it  501111  aAcrwards  frvia 
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tbi  Add  in  which  the  vahmy  crime 
had  bMii  eomiiuHedf  to  tno  road- 
wA$t  where  he  leid  it  for  a  time,  in 
ordfr  to  DTocnre  assiatenee.  He  laid 
bt  then  enanffed  hie  mind«  and  haviDg 
beeooie  aliraid  to  oommanioate  the 
rabapfiT  accident  to  any  of  the  neigh- 
booffp  be  iled  in  great  terror  across 
the  a4i<^ntog  monnUinsy  where  he 
wsadcred  nearW  fhmtio  until  the  ap- 
proedi  of  daT*oreak  the  next  mom- 
n^.  He  then  felt  himself  seised  with 
n  vnoontroUable  anxiety  to  return 
to  the  scene  of  conflict*  which  he 
Sdf  end  foundf  not  much  to  his  sur- 
priMtBdeed»  that  the  body  had  beenre- 
SMTtd,  for  he  supposed  at  the  time  that 
SaOivan*s  friends  must  have  brought 
it  borne.  Thb  he  declared  was  the 
lnitb»  neither  more  nor  lessi  and  he 
eoadoded  by  solemnly  stating*  that 
W  knew  no  more  than  the  child  un- 
Wa  of  what  had  become  of  the 
body,  or  how  it  disappeared.  He 
ibo  acknowledged  that  he  was  very 
nneb  ratoxicated  at  the  tune  of  the 
mrrd,  and  that  were  it  not  for  the 
ibock  be  received  by  perceiving  that 
tke  nan  was  dead*  he  thougnt  he 
voold  not  have  had  any  thing  be- 

Ced  a  confused  and  bdistinct  recoU 
lioii  of  the  circumstances  at  all.  Ue 
aUtted  also  that  he  had  threatened 
SeflWsa  in  tho  market*  and  followed 
Urn  dosely  for  the  purpose  of  beat- 
»!  bin*  but  maintained  that  the  fatal 
Mew  was  not  given  with  an  intention 
of  takhig  hU  Ufe. 

Tbe  fact*  on  the  contrarv,  that  the 
My  bad  been  privately  buried  and 
•tripped  before  interment*  was  cor- 
roborated bv  the  circumstance  of 
Sellifaa'i body-coat  having  been  found 
tbt  ntxt  morning  in  a  torn  and  bloody 
Me*  together  with  his  ^reat  coat 
>adbst;  but*  indeed*  the  impression 
SMQ  the  minds  of  manv  was*  that 
Dslton*s  verrion  of  the  circumstances 
eii  ffot  up  for  the  purpose  of  girins 
to  what  was  lookea  upon  as  a  del£ 
^wais  assassination*  the  character  of 
■naple  homicide  or  manslaughter*  so 
as  ^st  be  might  escape  the  capital 
ttony^  tnd  come  off  triumphantly  by 
a  ibort  imprisonment.  The  feeling 
agaoHt  bim  too  was  strengthened  and 
*>»psratcd  by  the  impetuous  re- 
MncBt  with  which  he  addressed 
kiBssIf  to  the  Prophet  and  Rody 
^^ncan*  wbQst  giving  their  evidence* 
^  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 


pose that  the  man*  who  at  his  years* 
and  in  such  awful  circumstances*  could 
threaten  the  lives  of  the  witnesses 
against  him*  as  he  did*  would  not 
hesitate  to  commit*  in  a  fit  of  that 
ungovernable  passion  that  had  made 
him  remarkable  through  life*  the 
very  crime  with  which  he  stood 
chaived  through  a  similar  act  of 
blindand  (erodons  vengeance.  Others* 
on  the  contrary*  held  different  opi- 
nions ;  and  thought  that  the  old  man's 
account  of  the  matter  was  both  simple 
and  natural*  and  bore  the  stamp  of 
sincerity  and  truth  upon  tbe  very  face 
of  it.  Jerry  Sullivan  onlv  swore 
that  to  tbe  best  of  bis  opmion  the 
skeleton  found  was  much  about  the 
size  of  what  his  brother's  would  be ; 
but  as  the  proof  of  his  private  inter- 
ment by  Dalton  had  been  clearly  es- 
tablished by  the  evidence  of  the  Pro- 
phet and  Rody*  constituting*  as  it 
did*  an  unbroken  chain  of  circum- 
stances which  nothmg  could  resist* 
the  jury  had  no  hesitation  in  return- 
ing the  following  verdict  :— 

"We  find  a  .verdict  of  wUful 
murder  against  Cornelius  Dalton* 
Senior*  for  that  he  on  or  about  the 
night  of  tbe  fourteenth  of  December* 
in  the  year  of  grace  1708,  did  fol- 
low and  waylay  Bartholomew  Sullivan* 
and  deprive  him  of  his  life  by  blows 
and  riolence*  having  threatened  him 
to  the  same  effect  in  the  early  part 
of  the  aforesaid  day." 

During  the  progress  of  the  invest! - 

Stion  our  friend  the  pedlar  and  Charley 
inlon  were  anxious  and  deeply  atten- 
tive spectators.  Tbe  former  never 
kept  his  e^es  off  the  Prophet,  but 
surveyed  him  with  a  face  in  which  it 
was  aifiicult  to  say  whether  the  ex- 
pression was  one  of  calm  conviction 
or  astonishment.  When  the  inves- 
tigation had  come  to  a  close*  he  drew 
Hanlon  aside,  and  said— 

**  That  swearin*  Charley*  was  too 
dear*  an*  if  I  was  on  the  jury  myself 
I  would  find  the  same  verdict.  May 
the  Lord  support  the  poor  ould  man 
in  the  mane  time  1  for  in  spite  of  all 
that  happened*  one  can't  help  pityin' 
him*  or  at  any  rate  his  unfortunate 
fsmily.  However*  see  what  comes  by 
not  havin'  a  curb  over  one's  passions 
when  the  blood's  up." 

«« God's  a  just  Ood*'*  replied  Han- 
Ion— **  the  murderer  deserves  hb  pun- 
ishmentt  an'  I  hope  will  meet  it.** 
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'<  There  is  little  doubt  of  it,"  said 
the  pedlar.  The  hand  of  God  is  in 
it  all." 

"  That's  more  than  I  see,  or  can  at 
the  present  time,  then/'  replied  Han- 
Ion.  "  Why  should  my  aunt  stay  away 
so  long? — but  I  dare  say  the  truth  is, 
she  is  either  sick  or  dead,  an'  if  that's 
the  case,  what's  all  you  have  said  or 
done  worth  ?  You  see  it's  but  a  chance 
still" 

**  Trust  in  God>"  replied  the  ped- 
lar ;  '*  that's  all  either  of  us  can  do  or 
say  now.  There's  the  coffin.  I'm 
tould  they're  goin'  to  bury  him,  and 
to  have  the  greatest  funeral  that  ever 
was  in  the  counthry ;  but»  God  knows* 
there's  funerals  enough  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood widout  their  making  a  show 
ofthemselveswid  this." 

"  There's  no  truth  in  that  report 
either,"  eaid  Hanlon.  *'  I  was  spakin' 
to  Jerry  Sullivan  this  morning  an'  I 
have  it  from  him  that  they  intend  to 
bury  him  as  quietly  as  they  can.  He's 
much  changed  from  what  he  was— 
Jerry  is — an'  doesn't  wish  to  have  the 
ould  man  hanged  at  all,  if  he  can  pre- 
vent it." 

**  Hanged  or  not,  Charley,  I  must 
go  on  with  my  petition  to  Dick  o'  the 
Grange.  Of  coorse  I  have  no  chance, 
but  maybe  the  Lord  put  something 
good  into  Traver^'e  heart,  when  he. 
bid  me  bring  it  to  him ;  jit  any  rate  it 
can  do  no  barm." 

"  Nor  any  earthly  good,"  replied  the 
other.  "  The  farm  is  this  minute  the 
property  of  Darby  Skinadre,  an'  to 
my  own  knowledge  Masther  Dick  has 
a  good  hundre  pounds  in  his  pocket 
for  befriendin'  the  meal  monger." 

'*  Still  an'  all,  Charley,  I'll  go  to  the 
father,  if  it  was  only  becaise  the  agent 
wishes  it;  I  promised  I  would,  an' 
who  knows  at  any  rate  but  he  mav  do 
something  for  the  poor  Dal  tons  him- 
self, when  he  finds  that  the  villain  that 
robbed  and  ruined  them  wont." 

"So  far  you  may  be  ri^t,"  said. 
Hanlon,  "  an'  as  you  say,  if  \i  does  no. 
good  it  can  do  no  harm  ;  but  for  my 
part,  I  can  scarcely  think  of  any  thing 
but  my  poor  aunt.  What,  in  God's 
name,  except  sickness  or  death,  can 
keep  her  away,  I  don't  know." 

''  Put  your  trust  in  God,  man.~ 
that*^  my  advice  to  you." 

'*  And  a  good  one  i(  is,"  replied  the 
other,  **  if  we  could  only  folly  it  up  as 
WG  ought.     Every  one  here  wondhers 


at  the  change  that* s  come  over  ine**I 
that  was  so  light  and  airy,  andso  fi>nd 
of  every  divarsion  that  was  to  be  bad, 
am  now  as  grave  as  a  parson ;  but  in- 
deed no  wondber,  for  ever  since  tbst 
awful  night  at  the  Grej  Stone^—sinoe 
both  nights  indeed^— fm  not  the  same 
man,  an*  I  feel  as  if  there  wai  a  weight 
over  me  that  nothing  will  remove,  us. 
less  we  trace  the  murdher,  an'  I  hsrdlj 
know  what  to  say  about  it,  now  tiut 
my  aunt  isn't  forthoomin'." 

"  Trust  in  God,  I  tell  yon,  for  ss 
4t|re  as  you  live,  truth  will  come  to 
light  yet," 

The  -conversation  then  took  vsrioai 
changes  as  they  proceeded,  until  the; 
reached  the  Grange,  where  the  fint 
person  they  met  was  Jemmy  Branigan, 
who  addressed  his  old  enemy,  the  ped- 
lar, in  that  peculiarly  dry  and  ironical 
tone  which  he  was  oflten  in  the  hsbit 
of  using  when  he  wished  to  disguise 
a  friendly  act  in  an  ungracious  garb— 
a  method  of  granting  favours,  by  the 
way,  to  which  he  was  proverbially  ad^ 
dieted.  In  fact,  a  surlv  answer  from 
Jemmy  was  as  frequently  indicativelof 
his  intention  to  serve  you  with  his 
master  as  it  was  otherwise;  but  so 
adroitly  did  he  disguise  his  sentiments, 
that  no  earthly  penetration  could  de« 
velope  them  until  proved  by  the  re- 
sult. Jemmy,  besides,  liked  the  pedkur 
at  heart  for  his  open,  honest  scurri- 
lity — a  quality  which  he  latterly  foood 
extremely  benefi9ial  to  himself,  bss* 
much  as  now  that  increasing  infirmity 
had  incapacitated  .his  master  from  de* 
livering  muchi  of  the  alternate  abiue 
that  took  place  between  them,  he  expe- 
rienced great  relief  every  morning  from 
a  fresh  breathing  with  hb  rather  ec- 
centric opponent. 

"Jemmy,"  said  Hanlon,  "is  the 
master  in  the  office?" 

"  Is  he  in  the  office  ?— Who  wants 
him  ?"  and  as  he  put  the  querj  he  ac- 
companied it  by  a  look  of  ine£bble 
contempt  at  the  pedlar. 

"  Your  friend,  the  pedlar,  wants 
him ;  and  so  now,"  added  Hanloo,  "  I 
leave  you  both  to  fight  it  out  between 
you." 

"  You're  comin*  wid  your  petition, 
an*  a  purty  object  you  are,  goin'  io 
look  afther  a  farm  for  a  man  tnat'Ube 
hanged  (may  God  forbid — this  day, 
amini"  he  exclaimed  in  an  earnest 
undertouQ  which  the  other  could  not 
hear) ;  **  an*  what  can  you  expect  but  to 
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g«C  kiflind  001  or  pol  in  Uie  stocks  for 
•UimpliD*  to  tftkt  A  farm  ovtr  aoothor 
■io'i  httd.'* 

<*  Whal  oIlMr  num's  hMd?^nobodT 
bs  it  JVC' 

'^  At  has  thora— *  vary  Jaioenti  re* 
iMctaUa  maa  has  it»  1^  oama  one 
Darbj  Skinadre.  (May  he  never  warm 
h«  koacrj  noae  in  the  same  fann»  the 
■btfihle  hmnU  that  be  is  this  daj/' 
be  sddtd  in  another  soliloquy*  which 
Mcsped  the  peHlar ;)  **  a  very  honest 
BIO  is  Darbv  Skinadre,  so  you  may 
isfs  Yourself  the  trouble*  I  say." 

*'At  any  rate  there's  no  harm  in 
OTta'— worse  than  fail  we  cant*  an' 
if  vs  suooeed  it'll  he  f(ood'to  oome 
n  for  any  thing  from  the  ould  soonn- 
drel,  before  the  divil  get's  him."  . 

J«nmy  gave  him  a  look. 

"  Why  what  have  yos  to  say  against 
Iks  sold  boy  ?  Sare  it's  not  castia* 
rtflsetioos    on    your    own    masther 

•*  Oh  not  at  all/'  replied  the  ped- 
Isr,  •«  especially  when  Vm  expectin' 
s  bvour  from  one  of  his  sarvints. 
Tbroth  he'll  toon  1^  all  accounts 
bats  Us  hook  in  the  ould  Clip  o' 
tbt  Grange — an'  aliher  that  some  of 
bit  (Hends  will  soon  folly  him.  I 
voolda*!  be  manin'  one  Jemmy  Bra- 
sigiB.  Oh  dear  no — but  it's  a  sure 
ens  that  It's  the  Black  Boy's  inten- 
(MS  te  uke  the  whole  family  by  in- 
MsloMQts*  an'  wid  resnect  to  the  sar- 
viato  to  place  them  in  their  ould  sitoa- 
lioas.  Faith  you'll  have  a  warm 
bfrtb  of  itf  Jemmy*  an*  well  you  de- 
ws it." 

"  Why  then  yon  circulatin'  vaga- 
boas*"  rsjolied  Jemmy  ;  **  if  you 
vsra't  a  close  friend  to  him*  you'd 
sot  know  hia  intentions  so  well. 
Doa*t  let  out  on  vonrself*  roan  alive* 
uless  yea  have  the  face  to  be  proud 
of  jeur  aequaintaneesf  which  in  throth 
■  acre  than  anyone  barrin'  the  soaie 
«tf  eonkl  be  of  you.** 

*«W«ll.  weU/  retorted  the  ped. 
Iv.  *'  sure  blood  alive*  as  we're  all 
^  ibe  saoM  connexion*  let  us  not 
^asrrtl  now»  but  serve  another  if  we 
«A.  Go  an'  tell  the  ould  blackguard  I 
vsit  to  see  hSm  about  business. ' 

**  Wm  I  tell  him  you're  itchy  about 
lbs  boagfae?»eh?  However*  the 
<^r«Ui  is*  that  they"-.and  he  pointed 
to  the  »tocks-.«<  m^bt  be  justice*  but 
so  sevelty  to  you.  The  iron  garthcrft 
**  «o  ornament  you  oAen  wore<  an' 
«»U  sgin*  pUiM  goodoes^." 


**  Throth  an'  your  ornamt'ot  is  one 
vou'U  never  wear  a  second  time — the 
hemp  collar  will  grace  your  neck  yet  $ 
bat  never  mind*  you're  leadin'  the  life 
to  deserve  it.  See  now  if  I  can  spake 
a  word  wid  your  masther  for  a  poor 
family.*' 

**  why*  then*  to  avoid  year  tongue* 
I  mav  as  well  tell  you*  that  himself* 
Masther  Richard*  and  Darby  Skma* 
dre's  in  the  office ;  an'  if  you  can  nse 
the  same  blackguard  tongue  as  well  In 
a  good  cause*  as  you  can  in  a  bad  one* 
it  would  be  well  for  the  poor  craytbers. 
Go  in  now*  an'*"  he  added  in  another 
soliloquy*  **  may  the  Lord  prosper  hia 
virtuous  enday vours*  the  vagabone ;  al- 
though all  hope  o'  that's  past*  I  doubt  \ 
for  hasn't  Skinadre  the  promise*  and 
Masther  Richard  the  bribe.  However* 
arho  can  tell ;  so  God  prosper  the  v». 
gabone  I  say  agin  1" 

The  pedlar*  on  entering*  found  old 
Henderson  sitting  in  an  arm-chair* 
with  one  of  his  legs*  as  usual*  ban^ 
daged  and  stretched  out  before  him 
on  another  chair.  He.  seemed  much 
worn  and  debilitated*  and  altogether 
had  the  appearance  of  a  man  whose 
life  was    not  worth  a  single  week's 

fmrchase.  Skinadre  was  about  taking 
eave  of  his  patron*  the  son*  who  had 
been  speaking  to  him  aa  the  pedlar 
entered. 

<'  Don't  be  uneasy,  Darby*"  he  saidi 
**  we  can't  give  ^ou  a  lease  for  about 
a  week  or  £>rtnight;  but  the  agent  is 
now  here,  an'  we  must  first  take  oat 
new  leases  ourselves.  As  soon  as  we 
do*  you  shall  have  youra" 

^  If  you  only  knew,  your  honour* 
the  scrapin*  I  had,  in  these  hard  Umes* 
to  get  together  that  hundhre-— ~" 

««  Hush_there*"  said  the  other, 
clapping  bis  band*  with  an  air  of  ridi* 
cule  and  contempt*  upon  the  miser's 
mouth ;  **  that  will  do  now  ;  be  off* 
and  depend  upon  — »-  mum*  you  un- 
derstand me  (  Ha*  ha*  ha — ^tliat's  not 
a  bad  move*  fisther*"  he  added ;  **  how- 
ever* I  think  we  must  give  him  the 
farm." 

The  pedlar  had  been  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor*  when  young  Dick* 
turning  round  suddenly*  askc^  him* 
with  %  frown,  occasioned  by  the  fact 
of  his  having  overheard  this  short 
dialogue,  what  he  wanted. 

<*  C^od  save  your  honours*  ginCle- 
men,"  taid  the  pedlar,  in  a  loud, 
Mraigi)  I  forward  vni<;e.  '*  I'm  ^Isd  to 
sre  vour  hjiiour   lookine  "o  wtU,"  lir 
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added,  turning  to  the  father;  ''it's 
fVesh  an'  young  you're  gettin',  sir, 
glory  be  to  God  I" 

''Who  is  this  Mow,  Dick?  Do 
you  think  I  look  better,  ray  man  ?'* 

"Says  Jemmy  Brannigan  to  me 
afore  1  came  in,"  proceeded  the  ped- 
lar— "he's  a  thrue  friend  o'  mine, 
your  honour,  Jemmv  is,  an'  *ud  go  to 
the  well  o'  tiie  world's  end  to  sarve 
me — says  he,  you'll  be  delighted,  Har- 
ry,  to  see  the  masther  look  so  fresh 
and  weU." 

"  And  the  cursed  old  h3rpocrite  is 
just  after  tellmg  me,  Dick,  to  prepare 
for  a  long  journey,  adding,  for  my 
consolation,  tiiatit  won't  be  a  trouble- 
some one,  inasmuch  as  it  will  be  all 
down  hill." 

"  Why,"  replied  the  son,  "he  has 
given  you  that  information  for  the  ten 
uousandth  time,  to  my  own  know- 
ledffe.  What  does  this  man  want? 
What's  your  business,  my  good  fel- 
low?" 

"  Beggin'  your  pardon,  sir/'  replied 
the  pe^ur,  "  will  you  allow  me  to  ax 
you  one  question — were  you  ever  in 
the  fortv-seventh  foot?  Oh,  begad, 
it  must  be  him  to  a  sartinty,"  he  add- 
ed, as  if  to  himself. 

«  No,"  replied  Dick  ;  "  why  so?" 

"  Take  care,  your  honour,"  siud  the 
pedlar,  smiling  roguishly ;  "  take  care 
now.     If  it  wasn't  you—" 

'<  What  are  you  speakine  about  ?«. 
what  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  the  young 
man.  ^ 

The  pedlar  went  over  to  him,  and 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  looking  cautiously 
at  the  father,  as  if  he  didn  t  wish  that 
he  should  hear  him — 

"It  was  surely  your  honour  took 
away  Lord  Handicap's  daughter  when 
yon  wor  an  ensign — the  handsome 
ensign,  as  they  called  you  in  the  forty* 
seventh?  Eh?  faix  I  knew  yon  the 
minute  I  looked  at  you." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha— do  yon  know  what, 
iktber?  He  says  I'm  the  handsome 
ensign  of  the  forty-seventh,  that  took 
away  Lord  Handicap's  daughter." 

"  The  greatest  beauty  in  all  Eng- 
land," ad&d  the  pedlar ;  "an'  I  knew 
him  at  wanst,  your  honour." 

"  Well,  Dick,  that's  a  compliment 
at  any  rate,"  replied  the  father. 

"  Were  you  ever  in  the  forty-se- 
ventb  ?"  asked  the  son,  smilinff. 

"  Ah,  ha,"  returned  the  pedtar,  with 
a  knowing  wink,  "beliave  yourself. 


oaptain ;  Fm  not  so  soft  as  al  te 
comes  to ;  but  sure  as  I  hn%  a  iii»ev 
to  ax  ft^m  his  bonour,  joor 
I'm  glad  to  have  your 
Faix,  by  all  accounts,  you 
your  own  oause  well,  at  any  rale ; 
I  hope  you'll  give  me  a  lift  new  wA 
his  honour  here." 

Dick  the  younger  laa^giied  Iwsrtilf, 
but  really  bad  not  ready  virtue  caeia^ 
about  bim  to  disclaim  toe  conpHmft 

"  Come,  then,"  he  added,  •«  kt  b 
hear  what  your  favour  is." 
-  •«0h,  thin,' thank  you,  aa*  God 
bless  you,  captain  I  It  s  this,  oaK  ta 
know  if  you'd  be  good  eoo^  ta 
grant  a  new  lease  of  Canah  fim  to 
young  Condy  Daltoo ;  rSar  tlift  oaU 
man,  by  all  aooounts,  isn't  loag  Ibr 
thb  world." 

Both  turned  their  eyes  upoa  hisi 
with  a  look  of  nngnlar  astonshnnL 

"  Who  are  you  at  all,  my  good  IrU 
low?"  asked  the  father;  "orwbaldv^ 
vil  drove  yon  here  on  soeh  aa  iapo- 
dent  message  ?  A  lease  to  the  sea  «/ 
that  old  murderer  and  his  crew  of  bsr* 
gars!  That's  good,  Didc U-wcU dOMi 
soger  I — ^will  you  back  him  in  thsC 
Captain?  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  D---^awb 
if  ever  I  heard  the  Uke  of  HI" 

"  I  hope  vott  wiff  baek  me^  Cuf/ltm 
said  the  pedUr. 

"Upon  what  grounds  ooondr^ 
Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Go  on  I  LH  as  hstf 
you!" 

"  Why,  your  honour,  beeaiw  ht't 
best  entitled  to  it.  Think  of  wte  it 
was  when  he  sot  it,  an'  think  of  wkic 
it  is  now,  and  then  ax  yoursel>w 
*  Who  raised  it  in  value,  as'  madi  it 
worth  twiste  what  it  was  worth  ^ 
Wasn't  it  the  Daltons?  Di^t  thiy 
layout  near  eight  bundre  pooads 
it  ?    An'  didn^t  you,  at  every  fh 


screw  them  up— beggin'  your  perdea* 
gintlemen— until  tbe^  Ibond  ust|tht 
more  they  unproved  tt  tfaepoorv  thsy 
were  gettin'  ?  An'  now  that  it  hm 
there,  worth  double  its  vahw^  aad  thiy 
that  made  it  so  (to  put  moMy  iats 
vour  pockets)  beggara— widia  a  6* 
nundred  vards  of  it — wouldn't  it  bs  ra> 
ther  hara  to  let  them  fie  an'  starrtis 
destitution,  and  then  wishia'to  get  it 
back  at  a  raisonable  rittt  ?* 

"  In  this  country,  brother  wMmr 
replied  Dick,  ironically,  ••  we  geovsB; 
starve  Ibst  an'  die  afterww^* 

"  Ton  nay  weO  say  so,  yw  hoaow ; 
aa'  CM  knows,  there's  not  mm  tht 
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fiwt  of  tb«  Mrth  m  ootaathrr  where 
rtimtioQ  it  to  much  pnictiMdi  or  so 
vrll  oodbcrttood.  Faith,  unforta- 
Mtiij,  il*s  the  nationai  divarsioD  wtd 
•k  However,  ia  what  Tin  saviQ*  rai- 
MDAble*  gentlemen  ?** 
"  EaoMtngly  80»**  said  Dick ;  <*go 


"*  W«||,  then,  I  wish  to  know,  will 
voQ  giTO  them  a  new  lease  of  their 

*  Yo«  do  I — do  you  ?" 

"  Throth  I  do,  joor  honour.*' 

••  Wdl,  then,"  replied  the  son,  <<  i 
%  to  bform  you  that  we  will  not.*' 

"  Why  so,  your  honour  ?" 

"  SnipIy,yoa  knave,"  ezolaimed  the 
filW,  iaa  pascion,  **  because  we  don't 
eiikit.    Rick  hiro  out,  Dick  r 

"  Mjr  good  friend  and  brother  sol« 
iiir,*  said  Diok,  «'  the  fact  is,  that  we 
srt  shout  to  introduce  a  new  system 
•llQ|ether  upon  our  property.  We 
VI  dsfermined  to  manage  it  upon  a 
fmMU  new  principle.  It  has  been 
loo  modi  sublet  under  us,  and  we  have 
rtiohed  to  rectify  this  evil.  That  is 
m  SDswcr.  Yon  get  no  lease.  Pro* 
vids  lor  yourself,  and  your  friends,  the 
Dshoost  as  best  you  can,  but  on  this 
fropcr^  you  get  no  lease.  That  is 
)fv  smwer." 

"  Btgooe,  now,  you  scoundrel,"  said 
tks  mert  '*  and  not  a  word  more  out 
ofjovhead.** 

**  G«Btlimen !  gentlemen !"  exclaimed 
tW  Mdlsr,  **  have  you  no  consciences  ? 
U  there  do  justice  in  the  world  ?  The 
■iisry,  and  sorrow,  and  sufTerins  of 
lUi  oafortunate  family  will  be  upon 
fra,  I  doubt,  if  you  don't  do  them  jus- 


•"Tou^  the  bell,  Dickl  Here, 
one  I  Jemmy  Branigan !  Harry 
Uvrj  t  Jack  Clinton ! — where  are  you 
■0,  jon  scoundrels  ?  Here,  put  this 
rami  in  the  stocks,  immediately ! — ^in 
titk  bin  I" 

Jtttmy,  who,  from  an  adjoining  room, 
1^4  been  fislening  to  every  word  that 
fSMsd,  now  entered. 

"Hsro^vou,  sir:  clap  this  vagabond 
ii  the  stotts  for  his  insolence.  He  has 
eoao  hffe  purposely  to  insult  mvself 
sadiBjsoii— 4o  the  stocks  with  him, 
atooetr 

"Nor  replied  Jemmy;  •« the  devil 

roisvt  the  stock  will  go  on  him  this 

^J.    Didn't  1  hear  every  word  that 

PMod?    An' what  did  he  say  but  the 
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thruth,  an'  what  every  one  knowi  to  be 
the  thruth  ?" 

**  Put  him  in  the  stocks,  I  desire  yout 
this  insUnt  I" 

**  Throth,  ifyou  wortolook  at  your 
mug  in  the  glacs,  you'd  feel  that  vonll 
soon  be  in  a  worse  stocks  yourself  than 
ever  you  put  any  poor  craythur  Into," 
replied  the  redoubtable  Jemmy.  "  Do 
you  be  off  about  your  business,  in  the 
mane  time,  you  good-natured  vaga^ 
bone,  or  this  ould  firebrand  will  get 
some  one  wid  less  conscience  than  1 
have,  that  'ill  clap  you  in  them." 

**  Never  mind,  uther,"  observed  the 
son :  **  let  the  fellow  go  about  his  bu- 
siness-^he's  not  woilh  your  resent- 
ment." 

The  pedlar  took  the  hint,  and  with- 
drew, accompanied  by  Jemmv,  on 
whose  fiice  there  was  a  grin  of  triumph 
that  he  could  not  conceal. 

"  I  tould  you,"  he  added,  as  they 
went  down  the  steps,  **  that  the  same 
stocks  was  afore  you  ;  an*  in  the  mane 
time,  God  pardon  me  for  the  injustice 
I  did  iti  keepin'  you  out  o'  them." 

*'  Go  on,"  replied  the  other  ;**  de- 
vil a  harsh  word  ever  Fll  say  to  you 
again." 

'*  Throth  will  you,"  said  Jemmy ; 
'<an'  both  of  us  will  be  as  firesh  as  a 
daisy  at  it  in  the  momin,  plaise  good- 
ness. I  have  scarcely  any  one  to  abuse 
me,  or  to  abuse  either,  now  that  the 
ould  masther  is  so  feeble." 

Jemmy  extended  his  hand  as  he 
spoke,  and  gave  the  pedlar  a  squeexe, 
the  cordiality  of  which  was  strongly  at 
variance  with  the  abuse  he  had  given 
him. 

"  God  bless  you !"  said  the  pedlar, 
returning  the  pressure;  ''your  bark 
is  worse  than  your  bite.  Fm  off  now 
to  mention  the  reception  they  gave  me 
and  the  answers  I  got,  to  a  man  that 
will,  mavbe,  bring  themselves  to  thmr 
marrowbones  afore  long." 

*<  Ay,  but  don't  abuse  them  for  all 
that,"  replied  Jemmy,  ''for  I  won't 
bear  it." 

'« Throth,"  returned  the  other, 
**  you're  a  quare  Jemmy— an*  so  God 
bless  you !" 

Having  uttered  these  words  in  an 
amicable  and  grateful  spirit,  our  friend 
the  pedlar  bent  his  steps  to  the  head 
inn  of  the  next  town-lbeing  that  of 
the  assizes— where  Mr.  Travers,  the 
agent,  kept  his  office. 

2  n 
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CHAPTER   XXVII.— SARAH    ILL — HAVE    AGAIN   HEROIC. 


Young  Henderson^  whose  passion  for 
Mave  Sallivan  was  neither  virtuous 
nor  .honourable,  would  not  have  lent 
himselfj  notwithstanding,  to  the  un- 
principled projects  of  the  Prophet*  had 
not  that  worthy  personage  gradually 
and  dishonestly  drawn  him  into  a  false 
position.  In  other  words,  he  led  the 
yain  and  credulous  young  man  to  be- 
lieve that  Mave  had  been  seized  with 
a  secret  affection  for  hitUy  and  was 
willing,  provided  every  thing  was  pro- 
perly managed,  to  consent  to  an  elope- 
ment. For  this  purpose  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  plan  should  he  executed 
vithout  violence,  as  the  Prophet  well 
knew,  because,  on  sounding  young  Dick 
upon  that  subject  in  an  early  stage  of 
the  business,  he  had  ascertained  that 
the  proposal  of  any  thing  bordering 
upon  outrage  or  force,  would  instantly 
cause    him  to    withdraw    from    the 

• 

project  altogether.  For  this. reason 
then  he  found  it  necessary,  if  possible, 
\f>  embark  Sarah  as  an  accomplice, 
otherwise  he  could  not  effect  his  de- 
sign without  violence,  and  he  felt  that 
her  co-operation  was  required  to  sus« 
taiq  the  falsehood  of  his  assertions 
to  Henderson  with  regard  to  Mave*s 
ponsent  to  place  herself  under  his  pro- 
tection. This  was  to  be  brought  about 
$0  as  to  hoodwink  Henderson,  in  the 
following  manner.  The  Prophet  pro- 
posed that  Sarah  should,  by  his  own 
or  her  ingenuity,  contrive  to  domicile 
herself  in  Jerry  Sullivan's  house  for  a 
few  days  previgus  to  the  execution  of 
their  desigu ;  not  only  for  the  purpose 
pf  using  her  influence,  such  as  it  was, 
to  sway  the  young  creature's  mind  and 
principles  from  the  path  of  rectitude  and 
Virtue,  by  dwelling  upon  the  luxury  and 
grandeur  of  her  future  life  with  Hen-* 
dcrson,  whose  intentions  were  to  be 
li'epresented  as  honourable,  but  if  ne- 
cessary, to  leave  a  free  ingress  to  the 
hou8e>  so  as  that  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  even  with  a  little  violence, 
Mave  should  be  placed  in  Henderson's 
hands.  Should  the  Prophet,  by  his 
management,  effect  this,  he  was  to  re- 
ceive a  certain  sum  of  money  from  his 
employer  the  moment  he  or  his  party 
had  her  in  their  possession— for  such 
were  the  terms  of  the  agreement — 
otherwi89  Donnel  Dhu  reserved  to 
himself  the  alternative  nf  disclosing 
the  matter  to  her  friends,  and  acquaint- 


ing them  with  her  situation.  This,  it 
all  eyents,  was  readily  consented  to 
by  Henderson,  whose  natural  vanity 
and  extraordinary  opinion  of  his  own 
merits  in  the  eyes  of  the  sex,  prweot* 
ed  him  from  apprehending  any  wnt 
of  success  with  Mave,  provided  wbd 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  in- 
flnence  of  his  person,  and  his  wondr- 
fal  powers  of  persuasion,  to  bear  upoo 
such  a  simple  country  girl  as  he  on* 
sidered  her  to  be.  So  far,  then,  be 
had  taken  cerUun  steps  to  secure  him- 
selfy  whilst  he  left  Henderson  to  run 
the  risk  of  such  contingencies  as  migbt 
in  all  probability  arise  from  the  trans- 
action. 

This,  however,  was  but  an  under- 
plot of  the  Prophet,  whose  object  wai 
indeed  far  beyond  that  of  becoming  the 
paltry  instrument  in  a  rustic  intrigue. 
It  was  a  custom  with  Dick  o'  tb« 
Grange,  for  a  few  years  previoos  to 
the  date  of  our  story,  to  sleep,  daring 
the  assizes,  in  the  head  inn  of  the  town, 
attended  by  Jemmy  Branigan.  This 
was  rendered  in  some  degree  neces- 
sary, by  the  condition  of  his  bad  leg, 
and  his  extraordinary  devotion  to  con* 
vivial  indulgence  —  a  propensity  to 
which  he  gave  full  stretch  during  tbe 
social  license  of  the  grand  jury  dinners. 
Now  the  general  opinion  was,  thst 
Henderson  always  kept  large  sams  of 
money  in  the  house — an  opinion  vbicb 
we  believe  to  have  been  correct,  sod 
which  seemed  to  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  fact,  that  on  no  occasion  were 
both  father  and  son  ever  known  to 
sleep  out  of  the  house  at  the  Mine 
time«  to  which  we  may  also  add  another 
— viz.,  that  the  whole  finmily  were  well 
provided  with  fire-arms,  which  were 
freshly  primed  and  loaded  every  night. 

The  Prophet,  therefore,  bad  so  con- 
trived it>  that  ^young  Dick's  design 
upon  Mave  Sullivan,  or  in  other  words, 
the  Prophet's  own  design  upon  the 
money  coffers  of  the  Graqge^  sboold 
render  his  absence  from  home  neces- 
sary whilst  his  father  was  swilling  at 
the  assizes,  by  which  arrangement, 
added  to  others  that  will  soon  appear, 
the  house  must,  to  a  certain  degree,  be 
left  unprotected,  or  altogether  under 
the  care  of  dissolute  servants,  wjbose 
habits,  paught  from  thos?  of  the  esta- 
blish men  ti  were  remarkable  for  dissi- 
pation and  neglect. 
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The  ProphH,  indeed,  wu  naturally 
i  plotter.  It  is  not  HIcely,  how- 
eirr,  that  he  would  ever  have  thought 
•f  projeethig  the  robbery  of  tho 
(irwf^,  had  he  not  found  himself 
ft<  Im  imagined,  foiled  in  his  designs 
iipoo  Mave  SuUivan,  by  the  instinc- 
tiff  hooour  and  love  of  troth  Mrhich 
ih^mciobriniaiitly  in  the  neglected  cha- 
rtrt<r  of  hia  extraordinary  daughter. 
Hiving  first    entrapped  her   into  a 

Comise  of  secrecy — a  promise  which 
'  knew  death  itself  would  scarcely 
indoee  her  to  violate,  he  disclosed  to 
hftt  the  whole  plan  in  the  most  plau- 
nbU  sod  mitigated  language.  Effort 
ifttr  effort  was  made  to  work  upon 
ktr  principles,  but  in  vain.  Once  or 
t9K9,  tt  b  truey  she  entertained  the 
aattcr  for  a  time — but  a  momentary 
Mberation  soon  raised  her  natu- 
rillf  noble  and  generous  spirit  above 
th«  turpitude  of  so  vile  a  project. 

It  vss,  then,  in  this  state  of  things 
tkst  the  failure  of  the  one^  and  the 
!*isfr  plan,  through  the  incorruptible 
iMonr  of  his  daughter,  drove  him 
ipoQ  the  larger  and  more  tempting 
««€  of  the  burfflary.  In  this  latter 
be  took  onto  himself  as  his  principal 
tc'^^^inplice,  Red  Rody  Duncan,  whose 
■nxiety  to  procure  the  driver's  situa- 
tion irose  from  the  necessity  that 
pcfifd,  to  have  a  friend  in  the  house, 
vbA  ojght  aid  them  in  effecting  a 
lo^t  tntrance,  and  by  unloading  or 
vfttiQg  the  fire-arms,  neutralize  the 
rvmtsace  which  they  might  other- 
«iif  tmct 

Ssrah's  excitement  and  distraction, 
^overeri  resulting  from  her  last  in- 
terview with  young  Dalton,  giving  as  it 
■H  s  fatal  blow  to  her  passion  and  her 
^  7e«,  vehement  and  extraordinary  as 
*7  wire,  threw  her  across  her 
fibber*!  path  at  the  precise  moment 
vk<Q  her  great  but  unregulated  spirit, 
"'•soied  by  jealousy  and  reckless  from 
^*pair,  rendered  her  most  accessible 
to  the  wily  and  aggravating  argu- 
BiMiti  with  which  he  tempted  and 
'•trtcaDc  her.  Thus  did  he,  so  far 
a>  haman  means  could  devise,  or 
fnrf«ight  calculate,  provide  for  the 
'oopletioQ  of  two  plots  instead  of  one. 

It  if  true,  Mave  Sullivan  was  not 
l»A  altogether  without  having  been 
'fvwtnied.  Nobody,  however,  had 
*'^ie  her  acquainted  with  the  pecu* 
'^  nature  oif  the  danger  that  was 
^"•^oreher.  h  Wj  M'Gowan,  as  she 
*»  csHed,  ha^   strongly  cautioned 


her  against  both  Donnel  and  Sarah, 
but  then  Nelly  herself  waa  com* 
pletely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  injury  against  which 
she  warned  her,  so  that  her  friendly 
precautions  were  founded  more  upon 
the  general  and  unscrupulous  profli- 

5acy  of  DonneVs  principles,  and  his 
aughter's  violence,  than  upon  any 
particular  knowledge  she  possessed 
of  their  intentions  towards  her. 
Mave's  own  serene  and  innocent  dis- 
position Was  such  in  fact  aa  to  render 
her  not  easily  impressed  by  suspicion ; 
and  our  readers  may  have  perceivedt 
by  the  interview  which  took  place 
between  her  and  Sarah,  that  fk*om  the 
latter,  at  all  events,  she  apprehended 
no  injury. 

It  was  on  the  following  day  after 
that  interview,  about  two  o'clock,  that 
whilst  she  was  spreading  some  clothes 
upon  the  garden  hedge,  during  a  sick- 
ly gleam  of  sunshine,  our  friend  the 
pedlar  made  his  appearance,  and  en- 
tered her  father's  house.  Mave  hav- 
ing  laid  her  washine  before  the  sun» 
went  in  and  found  him  busily  en. 
gaged  in  showing  his  wares,  which  con- 
sisted principally  of  cutlery  and  trin- 
kets. The  pedlar,  as  she  entered, 
threw  a  hasty  glance  at  her,  and 
perceived  that  she  shook  down  her 
luxuriant  hair,  which  had  been  disar- 
ranged by  a  branch  of  thorn  that 
was  caught  in  it  while  stretching  over 
the  hedge.  She  at  once  recognised 
him,  and  blushed  deeply ;  but  he 
seemed  altogether  to  have  forgotten 
her. 

<'  Ha  !'*  he  exclaimed,  **  well,  that  I 
may  be  blest  but  it's  many  a  lonff  day 
since  I  seen  such  a  head  o*  hair  as 
that  1  Holy  St.  Countryman,  but  it's 
a  beauty.  Musha,  a  Ora  Galf  maybe 
you'll  dispose  of  it,  for,  in  troth,  if 
ever  a  face  livin'  could  aifTord  to  part 
wid  its  best  ornament,  an*  your*s  is 
that  one.** 

Mave  smiled  and  blushed  at  the 
compliment,  and  the  pedlar  eyed  her 
apparently  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  ad- 
miration and  compassion. 

••  No,"  she  replied,  "  I  haven't  any 
desire  to  part  with  it." 

'« You  bad  the  sickness,  may  be  ?" 

<<  Thanks  be  to  the  mercy  of  God," 
she  fervently  exclaimed,  "  no  one  in 
this  family  has  had  it  yet." 

'*  Well,  achora,"  he  continued,  «*if 
von  take  my  advice  you'll  dispose  of 
It,  in  regard  that  if  the  sickness^ 
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which  may  God  prevint  —  should 
comOy  it  will  be  well  for  yon  to  have 
it  off  you.  If  you  sell  it,  I'll  give  you 
either  money  or  value  for  it ;  for  in- 
deed an*  truth  it  flogs  all  Tve  seen  this 
many  a  day." 

"  They  say,"  observed  her  mother, 
'^  that  it's  not  lucky  to  sell  one's  hair, 
and  whether  it*s  thrue  or  not  I  don't 
know ;  but  I'm  tould  for  a  sartinty, 
that  there's  not  a  girl  that  ever  sould 
it  but  was  sure  to  catch  the  sickness." 

**  /know  that  there's  truth  in  that," 
said  Jerry  himself.  "  There's  Sally 
Hacket,  and  Mary  Geoghegan,  and 
Katty  Dowdall,  all  sould  it,  and  not 
one  of  them  escaped  the  sickness.  And 
moreover,  didn't  I  hear  Misther  Cooper, 
the  bleedin'  docthor,  say,  myself,  in 
the  market,  on  Sathurday,  that  the 
people  couldn't  do  a  worse  thing  than 
cut  their  hiur  close,  as  it  lets  the  sick- 
ness in  by  the  head,  and  makes  it  tin 
times  as  hard  upon  them  when  it 
comes." 

*'  Well,  well,  there's  no  arguin'  wid 
you, "  sud  the  pedlar, "  all  I  say  is,  that 
you  ought  to  part  wid  it,  acushla-— by 
all  manner  o'  manes  you  ought." 

"  Never  mind  him,  Mave  darlin'," 
said  her  mother,  whose  motive  in  say- 
ing so  was  altogether  dictated  by  af- 
fectionate apprehension  for  her  health. 

"No,"  replied  her  daughter,  "it 
18  not  my  intention,  mother,  to  part 
with  what  God  has  given  me.  I  have 
no  notion  of  it." 

At  this  stage  of  the  dialogue,  her 
eldest  brother,  who  had  been  getting  a 
horse  shod  at  the  next  forge,  entered 
the  house,  and  threw  himself  careless- 
ly on  a  chair.  His  appearance  occa- 
sioned a  slight  pause  in  the  conver- 
sation. 

'*  Well,  Denny,"  said  the  father, 
"what's  the  news?" 

"  Bad  news  wid  the  Daltons,"  re- 
plied the  boy.** 

"  With  the  Daltons  1"  exclaimed 
Mave,  trembling,  and  getting  paler,  if 
possible,  than  she  was,  "for  God's 
mercy,  Dennis,  what  has  happened 
among  them  ?" 

"  I  met  Mrs.  Dal  ton  awhile  ago,"  he 
replied,  "  and  she  tould  me  that  they 
had  no  one  now  to  take  care  o'  them. 
Sarah  M'Gowan,  the  Black  Prophet's 
daughter,  has  catch ed  the  sickness, 
and  is  lyin'  in  a  shed  there  beyant, 
that  a  poor  thravellin'  family  was  in 
about  a  week  affo.  Mrs.  Dalton  says 
her  own  family  un't  worse  widthe  sick- 


ness, but  betther,  she  thinks ;  bat  she 
was  cryin',  the  daicent  craythur,  and 
she  says  they'll  die  wid  neglect  and 
starvation,  for  she  must  be  out,  and 
there's  no  one  to  attend  to  them,  and 
they  have  nothing  but  the  black  wather, 
God  help  them  1 

"  Whilst  he  spoke«  Mave's  ejes 
were  fastened  upon  him,  as  if  the  ssb- 
tence  of  her  own  life  or  death  was 
about  to  issue  from  his  lips.  On- 
dually,  however,  she  breatiied  more 
freely;  a  pale  red  tinged  her  cheek 
for  a  moment,  after  which,  a  greater 
paleness  settled  upon  it  again. 

The  pedlar  shook  bis  nead— 

"  Ah,"  he  exclaimed,  "they  are  bard 
times,  sure  enough ;  may  the  Lord 
bring  us  all  safe  through  them!  Well, 
I  see  I'm  not  likely  to  make  my  for* 
tune  among  you,"  he  added,  smil- 
ing, "so  I  must  tramp  on^  but  aaj 
way,  I  thank  you  for  your  house-room 
and  your  civility. 

"  I'd  offer  something  to  aitt"  said 
Mrs.  Sullivan,with  evident  pain,  *'bat 
the  truth  is " 

"  Not  a  morsel,"  replied  the  other, 
"  if  the  house  was  overflowin'.  God 
bless  you  all — God  bless  you." 

Mave,  almost  immediately  after  her 
brother  had  concluded,  passed  to  ano- 
ther room,  and  returned  jostas  the 
old  pedlar  had  gone  oat.  She  instant- 
ly followed  him  with  a  hasty  step ; 
whilst  he,  on  hearing  her  foot,  tamed 
round. 

"  You  tould  me  that  you  admired 
my  hair,"  she  said,  on  coming  up  with 
him.  "  Now,  supposin'  I'm  willin'  to 
sell  it  to  you, what  ought  I  to  get  for  it?" 

"  Don't  be  alarmed  by  what  thej fit/ 
inside,"  replied  the  pedlar;  "any  regu- 
lar docthor  would  tell  you  that,i&  these 
times,  it*s  safer  to  part  wid  it— thai  I 
may  be  happy  but  I'm  tellin'yoa  ^rutb. 
What  is  it  worth  ?  What  are  yon 
axin'  ?" 

^'  I  don't  know ;  but  fot  God's  sake 
cut  it  off,  an'  give  me  the  most  jou 
can  afford«for  it.  Oh  I  believe  me,  it'i 
not  on  account  of  the  mere  valaeofii* 
but  the  money  may  save  lives." 

**  Why,  achora,  what  do  you  intend 
doin'  wid  the  money,  if  it's  a  fairqoes- 
tion  to  ax  ?" 

"  It's  not  a  fair  question  for  astranfrer 

—it's  enough  for  me  to  tell  you  that 
I'll  do  nothing  with  it  without  mj  fa- 
ther and  mother's  knowledge.  Here, 
Denny,"  she  said,  addressing  her  bro* 
ther,  who  wai  on  hit  way. to  thtstaU^t 
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**  ilip  a  ttool  through  the  windy,  an' 
«ut  vith  ma  in  the  barn — I  want  to 
wmI  joa  of  a  metaage  in  a  few  rai* 
aatei.** 

It  it  only  necosary  to  aa^  that  the 
eonpioaation  wai  a  more  liberal  one 
tbta  Mave  had  at  all  expected,  and 
thit  the  pedlar  dieencombered  her  of 
M  rich  and  abnndant  a  mass  of  hair  aa 
cftr  ornamented  a  female  head.  This 
ht  did,  however,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
rroder  the  abeenee  of  it  as  little  per- 
ctfldble  as  miffht  be ;  the  side  locks  he 
did  BOt  diatnrbf  and  Mare,  when  she 
fat  on  a  clean  night  cap,  looked  as  if 
lb*  had  not  undergone  any  such  ope- 
ntiofi. 

As  the  pedlar  was  goinr  away,  he 
ciDed  her  aside,  so  as  that  ner  brother 
■ight  Dot  hear. 

**  Did  you  ever  see  me  afore  ?*'  he 

SKM* 

*  1  did,**  she  replied,  blushing. 

'*  Well,  achora,'*  he  proceeded,  «<  if 
ffcr  ;on  happen  to  be  hard  set,  either 
ibf  jovself  or  your  friends,  send  to 
■f,  in  Widow  Hanlon's  house  at  the 
GriBgr^  an*  maybe  I  may  befriend 
fHber  jrou  or  them ;  that  is,  as  far  as 
I  eu— which,  dear  knows,  is  not  far ; 
Int,  still  an*  all,  send.  I*m  known  as 
lbs  Csanie  Sngab»  or  Merry  Pedlar, 
lA'lhst'Udo.   Uod  mark  you,  ahagurP 

Her  brother*a  intelligence  respecting 
tbr  litaation  of  the  Daltons,  as  well  as 
«f  Sarah  M'Gowan,  saved  Mave  a 
ioegtr  explanation  to  her  parents  for 
tlis  set  of  having  parted  with  her  hair. 

"  We  are  able  to  live — barely  able 
t»  ltve»"  she  exclaimed ;  *'  an'  thanks 
^  to  God  we  have  our  health ;  but 
tc«  Oaltom — oh  I  they'll  never  get 
«broqKh  what  they're  suffsrin* ;  an' 
cbat  girl— oh  I  mother,  sich  a  ffirl  as 
tUt  ia-4iow  little  does  the  world  know 
•f  tbeheartthat  beautiful  craythur  has. 
Msj  the  mercv  of  God  rest  upon  her ! 
Tk«i  money  la  for  the  poor  Daltons 
m*  her ;  we  eon  do  without  it — an', 
Aothtr  dear,  my  hair  will  grow  again. 
Oh!  &ther  dear,  think  of  it^lyin'  in 
t  coald  shad  by  the  road  side,  an'  no 
MM  to  help  or  assist  her — to  hand  her 
1  Mik— to  ease  her  on  her  bard  bed — 
M  U^oa  the  eonld  earth,  I  suppose ! 
Oh !  thiak  if  1  was  in  that  desolate 
^tatf.  Hay  God  support  me,  but  she*s 
tl»  int  rU  see  ;  an'  while  I  have  life 
«'  slrcogthythe  mustn't  want  attend* 
«m;  an*  thank  God  that  her  shed's 
«  ay  way  lo  the  Daltons  I'* 

m  than  haatilv  aent  her  brother 


into  Ballynafidl  for  such  comforts  aa 
she  deemed  necessary  for  both  parties  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  putting  a  bon- 
net over  her  dean  niffntcap»  she  pro* 
oeeded  to  the  shed  in  which  Sarah 
M'Gowan  lay. 

On  looking  at  it,  ere  she  entered* 
she  could  not  help  shuddering.  It 
was  not  such  a  place  as  the  poorest 
pauper  in  the  poorest  cabin  would  Wil- 
li nglv  place  an  animal  in  for  shelter.  It 
simply  consisted  of  a  few  sticks  laid 
up  against  the  side  of  a  ditch ;  over 
these  sticks  were  thrown  a  few  scrawa.^ 
that  is,  the  sward  of  the  earth  cut  thin ; 
in  the  inside  was  the  remnant  of  some 
loose  straw,  the  greater  part  baring 
been  taken  away  either  for  bedding  or 
for  firing. 

When  Mave  entered,  she  started  at 
the  singular  appearance  of  Sarah. 
From  the  first  moment  her  person  had 
been  known  to  her  until  the  present 
she  had  never  seen  her  look  naif  so 
beautiful.  She  literally  lay  stretched 
upon  a  little  straw,  with  no  other  oil* 
low  than  a  sod  of  earth  under  that  nch 
and  glowing  cheek,  whilst  her  raven 
hair  had  fallen  down,  and  added  to  the 
milk-white  purity  of  her  shining  neck 
and  bosom. 

**  Father  of  Mercy  !"  exclaimed 
Mave,  mentally,  **  how  will  she  live-^ 
how  can  she  live  here  ?  An'  what  will 
become  of  her  ?  Is  she  to  die  In  thia 
miserable  way  in  a  Christian  land  ?** 

Sarah  lav  groaning  with  pain,  and 
starting  from  time  to  time  with  the 
pangi  of  its  feverish  inflictions.  Mave 
spoke  not  when  she  entered  the  ahed, 
b^ing  ignorant  whether  Sarah  waa 
asleep  or  awake ;  but  a  very  few  mo* 
ments  soon  satisfied  her  that  the  un* 
happy  and  deserted  girl  was  tmder  the 
influence  of  delirium. 

**  I  won't  break  my  promise,  fkther* 
but  1*11  break  my  heart ;  an'  I  can't 
even  give  her  wamin'.  Ah  I  but  it'a 
threacberous — an'  I  hate  that  No, 
no — ril  have  no  hand  in  it — ^manage 
it  your  own  way — it's  threacheroua. 
She  has  crossed  my  happiness,  you  say 
— ay,  an'  there  you're  right— so  ahe 
has — only  for  her  I  might — amn*t  I  aa 
handsome,  you  say,  an*  as  well  shaped 
— havn't  1  as  white  a  skin  ? — aa  beau- 
tiful hair,  an*  as  good  eyes  ? — people 
say  betther — an*  if  1  have,  wouldn't  he 
come  to  love  me  in  time? — only  for 
her — or  if  there  wasn't  that  bar  put 
between  us.  You're  right,  you're 
right.     She's  the  cause  of  all  my  suf- 
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ferin'  an'  sorrow — she  is — I  agree — I 
agree — down  with  her — down  with  her 
—out  o'  my  way  with  her — I  hate  her 
— 1  hate  the  thoughts  of  her — an*  I'll 
join  it — for  mark  me»  father,  wickeder 
I  may  he,  but  more  miserable  I  can't— 
so  I'll  join  you  in  it.  What  need  I 
eare  now  ?" 

Mave  felt  her  heart  sink,  and  her 
whole  being  disturbed  with  a  heavy 
sense  of  terrory  as  Sarah  uttered  the 
incoherent  rhapsody  which  we  have 
just  repeated.  'The  vague,  but  strongly 
expressed  warnings  which  she  had  pre- 
viously heard  from  Nelly,  and  the  ear- 
nest admonitions  which  that  person  had 
given  her  to  beware  of  evil  designs  on 
V^e  part  of  Donnel  Dhu  and  his  daugh- 
ter, now  rushed  upon  her  mind ;  and 
she  stood  looking  upon  the  desolate 
girl  with  feelings  that  it  is  difficult  to 
describe.  She  also  remembered  that 
Sarah  herself  had  told  her  in  their 
very  last  interview,  that  she  had  other 
thoughts,  and  worse  thoughts  than  the 
fair  battle  of  rivalry  between  them 
would  justify;  and  it  was  only  now, 
toOf  that  the  unconscious  allusion  to 
the  Prophet  struck  her  with  full  force. 

Her  sweet  and  gentle  magnanimity, 
however,  rose  over  every  consideration, 
bat  the  frightfully  desolate  state  of  her 
.vnhappy  rival.  Even  in  this  case,  also, 
her  own  fears  of  contagion  yielded  to 
.the  benevolent  sense  of  duty  by  which 
she  was  actuated. 

**  Come  what  will,"  she  said  to  her 
own  heart ;  **  we  ought  to  return  good 
for  evil ;  an'  there's  no  use  in  know  in' 
what  is  right,  unless  we  strive  to  put  it 
in  practice.  At  any  rate,  poor  girl— 
poor,  generous  Sarah,  I'm  afeard  that 
you're  never  likely  to  do  harm  to  me» 
or  any  one  else,  in  this  world.  May 
God,  in  his  mercy,  pity  and  relieve 
you— and  restore  you  wanst  more  to 
health  1" 

Mave,  unconsciously,  repeated  the 
last  words  aloud ;  and  Sarah,  who  bad 
been  lying  with  her  back  to  the  unpro- 
tected opening  of  the  shed,  having  had 
a  slight  mitigation,  and  but  a  slight 
one,  of  the  paroxysm  under  which  she 
bad  uttered  the  previous  incoheren- 
cies,  now  turned  round,  and  fixing  her 
eyes  upon  Mave,  kept  sharply,  but 
steadily,  gazing  at  her  for  some  time. 
It  was  quite  evident,  however,  that 
consciousness  had  not  returned,  for, 
after  she  bad  surveyed  Mave  for  a  mi* 
nute  or  two,  she  proceeded — 

**  The  devil  was  there  a  while  i^go, 


Imt  I  wii»n*t  afeared  of  huot  becia»  I 
knew  that  God  was  atroogcr  than  bin ; 
and  then  there  came  an  angd  aaotbg 
ang^l,  not  you — an'  pat  turn  away  ;b«t 
it  wasn*t  my  guardian  aog«l,  for  I  nncr 
had  aguarman  angel — ohi  never,  otw 
— no,  nor  any  one  to  take  cart  o'  mk 
or  make  me  love  them.** 

She  uttered  the  laat  words  in  a  uit 
of  such  deep  and  dtstressii^  sarrv*. 
that  Mave's  eyes  filled  with  tnn,aft 
she  replied — 

"  Dear  Sarah,  let  me  be  yov  g«r- 
dian  angel ;  I  will  do  what  I  caa  iv 
you ;  do  vou  not  know  me  ?** 

**  No,  I  don't;  am*t  joa  one  o'  tb 
angels  that  come  about  me  ? — the  p^« 
is  full  o'  them." 

**  Unhappy  girl — or,  majrbc,  bsf  p; 
girl,"  exclaimed  Mave,  *  with  a  frni 
gush  of  tears,  '*  who  knows  but  the  A.* 
mighty  has  your  could  and  descrti^ 
bed  I  can't  call  it — aarromided  v/t 
beings  that  mav  comfort  yon,  an*  tb. 
care  that  no  evil  thing  will  harm  loa 
Oh,  no,  dear  Sarah,  I  am  frr  £r«s 
that — I'm  a  wak^  sinful  mortal** 

**  Becaise  they're  abool  mt  cocu- 
nually ;  an* — let  me  aeei — who  art  ypo 
I  know  you.  One o'  them  taid*  a  «  b  "- 
ago, '  may  God  relieve  you,  and  rcsii^rt 
you  wanst  more  to  health  ;*  I  beard  ttt 
voice." 

**  Dear  Sarah,  don't  y on  know  lae* 
reiterated  Mave  ;  ''look  at  me    j«* 
you  know  Bfave  Sullivan — ^yoor  firiccd. 
Mave  Sullivan,  that  knowayov  vatar, 
and  loves  you." 

<*  Who  ?"  she  asked,  atartiivaiftt^' . 
«« who— what  name  ia  that?— who  » 
it? — aay  it  again." 

•'  Don't  you  know  Mave  Solhvaa' 
I  am  Mave  Sullivan,  that  loves  ;««• 
an'  feeU  for  your  miaeraUe  attaaOA 
my  dear  Sarah." 

"  I  never  had  a  gnardiaa  aagvl  v 
any  one  to  take  care  o'  me  ner  a  b^ 
ther,  many  a  time— 4yften — often  '^ 
whole  world — jut  to  look  at  her  Care— 
and  to  know — ^feel — ^love  me.  Oik  < 
dhrink,  a  dhrink— 4s  there  no  ce*  <* 
get  me  a  dhrink  1  Fm  bvnin**  !■ 
bumin' — b  there  no  one  to  get  oe  • 
dhrink  ?  Mare  Sullivan,  Mate  Sa^ 
van,  have  pity  on  me!  1  beard  lev 
one  name  her— I  heard  her  vojcs  \^ 
die  without  a  dhrink.** 

Mave  looked  about  the  dHol>f« 
abed,  and  to  her  detiffht  spied  a  tia 
porringer,  which  Sarah  a  vnbappj  p*^ 
decessors  had  left  behind  them  i  mx^H 
Ihia,  abe  flew  to  a  littb  Utmm  tlm 
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r»&  bj  tlM  pUct«  and  filling  the  vesseli 
rtianfd  and  pUoed  it  to  Sarah's  lij>i, 
Sh«  drank  it  eagerly^  and  looking 
■ntmiwdj  and  naintully  up  into  Mave^ 
^Acf ,  *be  laid  back  her  bead,  and  ap- 
'ATfd  to  breathe  more  freely.  Mave 
io(jed  that  the  drink  of  cold  water 
would  have  cooled  her  fever  and  ab- 
•ueged  her  thirst,  so  as  to  have  brought 
ber  to  a  rational  state — such  a  state  as 
vooJd  have  enabled  the  poor  girl  to 
pvt  some  account  of  the  extraordinary 
HUution  in  which  she  found  her»eIC 
sa4  of  the  circumstances  which  occa- 
«.^rQcd  her  to  take  shelter  in  such  a 
fiisce.  In  this,  however,  she  was  dis- 
appointed. Sarah  having  drank  the 
(vld  water*  once  more  shut  her  eyes, 
u4  fell  into  that  broken  and  oppres- 
fife  slumber  which  characterizes  the 
terrible  malady  which  had  stricken  her 
ilovn.  For  some  time  she  waited  with 
this  benign  expectation,  but  perceiving 
thst  there  waa  no  likelihood  of  her  re- 
^torstion  to  consciousness,  she  again 
filled  the  tin  vessel,  and  placing  it  upon 
A  itooe  bv  her  bed-side,  composed  the 
p>ior  girl  s  dress  about  her,  and  turned 
W  iiepe  toward  a  scene  in  which  she 
noccted  to  ftnd  equal  misery. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to 
dvtll  upon  it.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
ti^  ibe  found  the  Daltons— who,  hy 
the  vsy,  hftd  a  pretty  long  visit 
irota  the  pedlar — as  her  brother  had 
ttJJ,  bcginniog  to  recover,  and  so  far 
tkii  «M  consolatory ;  but  there  was  not 
viUun  the  walls  of  the  house  earthly 
comfort,  or  food  or  nourishment  of  any 
k:tid.  Poor  Mary  was  literally  gasping 
^  vnt  of  sustenance,  and  a  few  hours 
more  might  have  been  fatal  to  them 
sU.  There  was  no  drink,  no  fire — no 
fniel,  milk,  or  any  thing  that  could  in 
U»e  slightest  possible  dmee.  afford 
Uteta  reliet  Her  brother  Denny,  how- 
nir.  who  had  been  desired  by  her  to 
irtch  his  purchases  directly  to  their 
csfain,  soon  returned,  and  almost  at  a 
i&oa»ot  that  might  he  called  the  crisis, 
B«(  of  their  malady,  for  that  had  pass- 
ed, bat  of  their  fate  itself,  his  voice 
«u  beard,  shouting  from  a  distance 
thst  be  hiid  discharged  his  commis- 
*|->a;  for  we  may  observe  that  no  pos- 
I'bU  inducement  could  tempt  him  to 
^ler  that,  or  any  other  house  where 
f«ter  was  at  work.  Mave  lost  little 
tuQo  in  administering  to  their  wants 
sad  weaknesses.  With  busy  and  affec- 
tionate hands  she  did  all  that  could  be 

done  for  them  at  that  particular  junc« 


ture.  She  prepared  food  for  Harvj 
made  whev  and  grueU  and  left  as  muon 
of  her  little  nurse  as  she  thought  could 
be  spared  from  the  wants  of  Sarah 
M*Gowan. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days 
afterwards,  however,  Sarah's  situation 
was  very  much  changed  for  the  better ; 
but  until  that  change  was  effected, 
Mave  devoted  as  much  time  to  the 
Door  g^l  as  she  poMibly  could  spare. 
Nor  was  the  force  of  her  example 
without  its  beneficial  effects  in  the 
neighbourhood,  especially  as  regarded 
Sarah  herself.  The  courage  sne  dis- 
played, despite  her  constitutional  ti- 
midity, communicated  similar  courage 
to  others,  in  consequence  of  which 
Sarah  was  scarcely  ever  without  some 
one  in  her  bleak  shed  to  watch  and 
take  care  of  her.  Her  father,  how- 
ever, on  hearing  of  her  situation,  avMl- 
ed  himself  of  what  some  of  the  neiffh- 
bours  considered  a  mitigation  of  her 
symptoms,  and  with  as  much  care  and 
caution  as  possible,  she  waa  conveyed 
home  on  a  kind  of  litter,  and  nurse- 
tended  by  an  old  woman  from  the 
next  village,  Nelly  having  disappeared 
from  the  neighbourhood. 

The  attendance  of  this  old  woman, 
by  the  way,  surprised  the  Prophet  ex- 
ceedingly.   He  had  not  engaged  her 

ould  he 


to  attend  on  Sarah,  nor  coul< 
certain  who  had.  Upon  this  subject 
she  was  perfectly  inscrutable.  All  he 
could  know  or  get  out  of  her  was,  that 
she  had  been  engaged ;  and  he  could 
perceive  also  that  she  was  able  to  pro- 
cure for  her  many  general  comforts, 
not  usually  to  be  hi^  about  the  sick- 
bed of  a  person  in  her  condition  of 
life. 

Mave^  during  all  her  attendanee 
upon  Sarah,  was  never  able  to  ascer- 
tain whether,  in  the  pauses  of  delirium, 
she  had  been  able  to  recognise  her. 
At  one  period,  while  givmg  her  a 
drink  of  whey,  she  looked  up  into  her 
eyes  with  sometbins  like  a  glance  of 
consciousness,  mingled  with  wonder, 
and  appeared  about  to  speak,  hut  in  a 
moment  it  was  gone,  ana  she  relapsed 
into  her  former  state. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only 
circumstance  that  astonished  Mave. 
The  course  of  a  single  week  also  made 
a  very  singular  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Dal  tons.  Their  miserable 
cabin  began  to  exhibit  an  abundance 
of  wholesome  food,  such  as  fresh  meat, 
aoup,  tea,  sugar,   white   breads  and 
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even  wine*  to  strengthen  the  invalids. 
These  things  were  to  Mave  equally 
a  relief  and  a  wonder ;  nor  were  the 
neighbours  less  puzzled  at  such  an  un* 
accountable  improvement  in  the  circum- 
stances of  this  pitiable  and  suffering  fa- 
mily. As  in  the  case  of  Sarahs  however* 
all  these  comforts,  and  the  source  from 
whence  they  proceeded,  were  shroud* 
ed  in  mystery.  It  is  true,  Mrs.  Dalton 
smiled  in  a  melancholy  way  when  any 
inquiries  were  made  about  the  matter, 
and  shakinfi^  her  head,  declared,  that 
although  she  knew,  it  was  out  of  her 
power  to  break  the  seal  of  secrecy,  or 


violate  the  promise  she  had  made  to 
their  unknown  benefactor. 

Sarah's  fever  was  dreadfully  severe* 
and  for  some  time  after  her  removal 
from  the  shed,  there  was  little  hope  of 
her  recovery.  Our  friend*  the  pedlar* 
paid  her  a  viut  in  the  very  height  of 
her  malady,  and  without  permistton 
given  or  asked*  took  the  liberty*  in  her 
father's  absence,  of  completely  remov- 
ing her  raven  hair*  with  the  excep^n* 
as  in  Mave's  case,  of  those  locks  whicii 
adorn  the  face  and  forehead*  and*  to  fab 
shame  and  dishonesty  be  it  told*  without 
the  slightest  offer  of  remaneration. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. —  DOUBLE   TREACHEnT. 


The  state  of  the  country  at  this  period 
of  our  narrative  was,  indeed,  singular- 
ly gloomy  and  miserable.  Some  im- 
provement, however*  had  taken  place 
in  the  statistics  of  disease ;  but  the 
destitution  was  still  so  sharp  and  terri- 
hle,  that  there  was  very  little  diminu- 
tion in  the  character  and  violence  of 
the  tumults  which  still  prevailed.  In- 
deed the  rioting,  in  some  districts, 
had  risen  to  a  frightful  extent.  The 
cry  of  the  people  was*  for  either  bread 
or  work ;  and  to  still,  if  possible,  this 
woeful  clamour,  local  committees'^  by 
large  subscriptions*  aided,  in  some 
cases*  by  loans  from  government*  con- 
trived  to  find  them  employment  on 
useful  public  works.  Previous  to  this* 
nothing  could  surpass  the  prostration 
and  abject  subserviency  with  which 
the  miserable  crowds  solicited  food  or 
labour.  Only  give  them  labour  at 
anv  rate — say  sixpence  a  day — and  they 
dia  not  wish  to  beg  or  violate  the  laws. 
No*  no ;  only  give  them  peaceable  em- 
ployment* and  they  would  rest  not  only 
perfectly  contented,  but  deeply  grate- 
ful. In  the  meantime,  the  employ, 
ment  they  sought  for  was  provided* 
not  at  sixpence,  but  one  and  sixpence  a 
day ;  so  that  for  a  time  they  appeared  to 
feel  satisfied,  and  matters  went  on 
peaceably  enough.  This,  however* 
was  too  good  to  last.  There  are  ever* 
amongst  such  masses  of  people,  unprin- 
cipled knaves*  known  as  *<  politicians  '* 
-^idle  vagabonds,  who  hate  all  honest 
employment  themselves*  and  ask  no 
better  than  to  mislead  and  fleece  the 
ignorant  and  unreflecting  people,  how- 
ever or  whenever  they  can.  These 
fellows  read  and  expound  the  papers 
on   Sundays  and  holidays;    rail  not 


only  against  every  government*  no 
matter  what  its  principles  are*  bat*  in 
general*  attack  all  constituted  aatbo* 
rity,  without  feeling  one  single  spark  of 
true  national  principle,  or  independent 
love  of  liberty.  It  is  such  corrupt 
scoundrels  that  always  assail  the  exe- 
cutive of  the  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  supply  the  official  staff  of  spiea 
and  informers  with  their  blackest  per- 
jurers and  traitors*  In  truth*  they 
"  are  always  the  6rst  to  corrupt*  and 
the  first  to  betray.  You  may  hear 
these  men  denouncing  government 
this  week,  and  see  them  strattiqg 
about  the  Castle,  its  pampered  instra- 
ments*  and  insolent  with  its  patron- 
age, the  next.  If  there  be  a  strike^ 
conspiracy*  or  cabal  of  any  kind* 
these  "patriuts"  are  at  the  bottom 
of  it ;  and  wherever  ribbonism  and 
other  secret  societies  do  wU  exist, 
there  they  are  certain  to  set  tbem  a- 
going. 

For  only  a  short  time  were  tbetn 
who  haid  procured  industrial  en^loy- 
uent  permitted  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  efforts  which  had  been  made  on 
their  behalf.  The  <'  patriots  "  soon 
commenced  operations. 

''  Eighteen  pence  a-day  was  notfaii^ ; 
the  government  had  plenty  of  money*and 
if  the  people  wished  to  hear  a  tmth*  it 
could  be  told  them  by  those  who  knew— 
listen  hether" — as  the  Munster  men 
say — **  the  country  gentlemen  and  the 
committees  are  putting  half  the  money 
into  their  own  pockets" — this  being  pre^ 
cisely  what  the  knaves  would  do  tbem« 
selves  if  they  were  in  their  plocea-^ 
<'  and  for  that  reason  we'll  strike  for 
higher  wages." 

In  this  manner  were  the  people  led 
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firvt  into  folljt  and  nltimately  into 
nt4iiig  and  cnino;  for  it  it  not,  in 
ptiioloflkett  tboto  who  are  suffering 
niMt  MVtrelj  that  take  a  prominent 
part  in  ibeee  senieleM  tomnltt^  or  who 
art  tiM  ilret  to  trample  upon  law  and  or- 
ikr.  The  evil  example  is  let  to  thoie 
«ho  do  rafer  bj  theee  factions  Tag*- 
bond* ;  andt  under  such  circamstancet* 
asd  bettered  bj  sooh  delusions,  the 
poor  people  join  the  crowds  and  find 
tbsflMtlTcs  engeged  In  the  outrage^  be* 
forttbey  have  time  to  reflect  upon 
tkir  coodoet. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write»  how- 
trrr,  the  government  did  not  consider 
It  iDj  part  of  its  duty  to  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  domestic  or  social  im- . 
prurement  of  the  people.  The  laws 
•if  tbe  countryt  at  that  period,  had  but 
•  at  sipect — that  of  terror ;  for  it  was 
tiidcot  that  the  legislature  of  the  da^ 
Kid  forgotten  that  neither  an  indivi- 
iosl  nor  a  people  can  both  Ioto  and 
far  the  same  object  at  the  same  time* 
Hit  lavs  checked  insubordination,  and 
paaisbed  crime  ;  and  having  done  this» 
the  pest  end  and  object  of  all  law  was 
««iidered  to  have  been  attained.  We 
koptb  however,  the  day  has  come 
vlini  tdncationy  progress,  improve- 
tttat,  sad  reward,  will  shed  their  mild 
^  psseefhl  lustre  upon  our  statute- 
beoki,  sod  banish  from  them  those 
Drseaoisa  enaetmentSt  that  engender 
oslj  fesr  and  hatred*  breathe  of  cruel- 
tj«  sod  have  their  origin  in  a  tyranni- 
«tlloie  of  blood. 

Ws  have  said  that  the  aspect  of  the 
rooairy  wss  depressing  and  gloomy ; 
M  «e  may  add  lierey  that  these  words 
<^vfy  bat  a  vaguo  and  fteble  idea  of 
iW  mm  to  which  the  people  at  large 
*«•  redttced.  The  genml  destitu- 
^  the  famine^  sickness*  and  deatht 
«^  bed  poured  such  misery  and  de- 
••Istioa  over  the  land,  left,  as  might 
^  cspeeisd.  thefar  terrible  traces  be- 
1^  them.  Indeed  the  sufferings 
«Ucb  a  year  of  fiunine  and  disease— 
^  tbty  usually  either  accompany  or 
i^tttdiaiely  saooeed  each  other — in* 
Sicta  Bpou  the  multitudes  of  poor,  are 
leeb  IS  ao  human  pen  could  at  all  de- 
Mbsji  so  es  to  ponrtray  a  picture  sa- 
ftdaih  iaithfiit  to  the  dreary  and 
<l«stb.fike  spirit  whidi  should  breathe 
m  It.  Upon  the  occasion  we  write  of* 
||otbag  net  you,  go  where  you  might, 
vet  lorrow,  end  suffering*  and  death, 


to  which  we  may  add,  tumult,  and 
crime,  and  bloodshed.  Scarcely  a  ^ 
mily  but  had  lost  one  or  more.  Every 
face  vou  met  was  an  index  of  calamity* 
and  bore  on  it  the  unquestionable  im- 
pressions of  strugffle  and  hardship. 
Cheerfulness  and  mirth  had  gone^  and 
were  forgotten ;  all  the  customary 
amusements  of  the  people  had  died 
away.  Almost  every  house  had  a 
lonely  and  deserted  look ;  for  it  was 
known  that  one  or  more  beloved  be* 
ings  had  gone  out  of  it  to  the  grave. 
A  dark,  heartless  spirit  was  abroad. 
The  whole  land,  in  fact,  mourned*  and 
nothing  on  which  the  eye  could  rest 
bore  a  green  or  thriving  look,  or  any 
symptom  of  activity*  but  the  chorch* 
yards,  and  here  the  digging  and  the 
delving  were  incessant — at  the  early  twi- 
light, during  the  globmy  noon,  the 
dreary  dusk,  and  tbe  still  more  funereal- 
looking  light  of  the  midnight  taper.* 

The  first  day  of  the  assizes  was  now 
near,  and  among  all  those  who  awaited 
them  there  was  none  whose  fate  ex- 
cited so  profound  an  interest  as  that  of 
old  Condy  Dahon.  His  familv  had 
now  recovered  from  their  terrible  suf- 
ferings, and  were  able  to  visit  him  in 
his  prison — a  privilege  which  was 
awarded  to  them  as  a  mark  of  respect 
for  their  many  virtues,  and  of  sympa* 
thy  for  their  extraordinary  calsimities 
and  trials.  They  found  him  resigned 
to  his  fate,  but  stunned  with  wonder 
at  the  testimony  on  which  he  was  likely 
to  be  conricted.  The  pedlar,  who  ap- 
peared to  take  so  singular  an  interest 
In  the  fortunes  of  his  family*  souriit 
and  obtained  a  short  interview  inth 
him*  in  which  he  requeeted  him  to 
state,  as  accurately  as  he  could  re- 
member* the  circumstances  on  whidi 
the  proeectttion  was  founded*  precisely 
as  they  occurred.  This  he  did*  dosiiur 
his  account  hv  the  usual  burthen  of  lA 
his  conversation  ever  since  he  went  to 
gaol. 

**  I  know  I  must  suflin*;  but  I  think 
nothing  of  myself*  only  for  the  shama 
it  will  bring  upon  my  family.** 

Sarah*s  unexpected  illness  dlsooo- 
certed  at  least  one  of  the  projects 
of  Donnel  Dhu.  There  were  now  only 
two  days  until  the  assises*  and  she  was 
as  yet  incapable  of  leaving  her  bed,  al- 
though in  a  state  of  convalesceviea. 
This  mortified  the  prophet  very  much* 
but  his  subtlety  and  mvention  never 
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abandoned  bim.  It  struck  him  that 
the  most  effectual  plan  now  would  be 
^as  Sarah's  part  in  aiding  to  take 
away  Mave  was  out  of  the  question- 
to  merge  the  violence  to  which  he  felt 
they  must  resort,  into  that  of  the  fa- 
mine riots  ;  and  under  the  character 
of  one  of  these  tumults,  to  succeed,  if 
possible,  in  removing  Mave  from  her 
father's  house,  ere  her  family  could 
understand  the  true  cause  of  her  re- 
moval. Those  who  were  to  be  en- 
gaged in  this  were,  besides,  principally 
strangers,  to  whom  neither  Mave  nor 
any  of  her  family  were  personally 
known;  and  as  a  female  cousin  of 
her's^an  orphan — had  come  to  reside 
with  them  until  better  times  should 
arrive,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
some  one  among  the  party  who  knew 
Mave  sufficiently  to  make  no  mistake 
as  to  her  person.  For  this  purpose  he 
judiciously  fixed  upon  Thomas  Dalton* 
as  the  most  appropriate  individual  to 
execute  an  act  of  violence  against  the 
very  family  who  were  likely  to  be  the 
means  of  bringing  his  father  to  a  shame- 
ful death.  This  young  man  had  not 
yet  recovered  the  use  of  his  reason,  so 
as  to  be  considered  sane.  He  still 
roved  about  as  before,  sometimes 
joining  the  mobs,  and  leading  them  on 
to  outrage,  and  sometimes  sauntering 
in  a  solitary  mood,  without  seeming 
altogether  conscious  of  what  he  did 
or  said.  To  secure  his  co-operation 
was  a  matter  of  little  or  no  difficultv, 
and  the  less  so  as  he  heard,  with  inn- 
nite  satisfaction,  that  Dalton  was  per- 
petually threatening  every  description 
of  vengeance  against  the  SuUivans, 
ever  since  he  had  come  to  under- 
stand that  his  father  was  about  to  be 
tried,  and  likely  to  suffer,  for  the 
murder. 

It  was  now  the  day  but  one  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  the 
assizes,  and  our  readers  will  be  kind 
enough  to  accompany  us  to  the  Grange, 
or  rather  to  thejrarden  of  the  Grange, 
at  the  gate  of  which  our  acquain- 
tance Red  Body  is  knocking.  He 
has  knocked  two  or  three  times,  and 
sent,  on  each  occasion,  Hanlon,  old 
Dick,  young  Dick,  together  with  all 
the  component  parts  of  the  estab- 
lishment, to  a  certain  territory,  where 
so  far  as  its  legitimate  historians  as- 
sure us,  the  coldness  of  the  climate 
has  never  been  known  to  give  any 
particular  offence. 

*'I  know  he's  inside,  for  didn't  I 


see  him  goin'  ia — well,  ma^  aU  the 
devils-^hem — oh  good'  morrow  Char- 
ley— throth  yoa*d  make  a  good  mes- 
senger for  death.  Fm  kikocking  here 
till  I  have  lost  the  use  of  my  arm  wid 
down  right  fatague.** 

"  Never  mind,  Rody,  you'll  re- 
cover it  before  yo'uVe  twista  mar- 
ried— come  in." 

They  then  entered. 

«'  Well,  Rody,  what's  the  news  ?- 

"What's  the  news  is  it?  Why 
then  is  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
news — of  good  news  I  mane — to  be 
had  in  sich  a  counthry  as  this? 
Throth  it's  a  shame  for  any  one  tiiat 
has  health  an'  limbs  to  remain  in  it. 
An'  now  that  you're  answered,  what's 
the  news  yourself,  Charley  ?  I  hope 
the  Drivership's  safe  at  last.  I 
thought  I  was  to  sleep  at  hone  in 
my  comfortable  berth  last  night.** 

*'  Not  now  till  afther  the  sizes'^ 
Rody." 

"  The  masther's  goin*  to  them  thin  ? 
bekaise  I  hard  he  wasn't  able." 

"  He's  goin,  he  says,  happen  what 
may;  he  thinks  it's  his  last  visit  to  them, 
an'  I  agree  wid  him — he'll  soon  Iuit^ 
a  greater  sizes  and  a  different  judge 
to  meet." 

*'  Ay,  Charley,  think  of  that  now  ; 
an*  tell  me,  he  sleeps  in  Ballynafiul  ai 
usual ;  eh,  now  ?" 

**  He  does  of  course." 

*'  An'  Jemmy  Brannigan  goes  along 
wid  him  ?" 

'*  Are  you  foolish,  Rody  ?  do  you 
think  he  could  live  widout  him  ?** 

"  Well  1  b'lieve  not  Troth,  when- 
ever the  ould  fellow  goes  in  the  next 
world,  therell  be  no  keepin'  Jemmy 
from  him.  Howandever,  to  ihrop 
that.  Isn't  these  poor  times,  CWlejt 
an'  isn't  this  a  poor  counthry  to  U^e 
in — or  it  would  be  nearer  the  tnitb 
to  sav  starve  in?" 

"  No,  but  it  would  be  the  throth 
Itself,"  replied  the  other.  "What 
is  there  over  the  whole  counthrj  bat 
starvation  and  misery  ?" 

''Any  dhrames  about  Americat 
since,  Charley  ?  eh,  now  ?" 

<'  May  be  ay,  an'  may  be  no,  Rody. 
Is  it  thrue  that  Tom  Dalton  threatens 
all  kind  o'  vengeance  on  the  Sale 
livans?" 

*'  Ay  is  it,  an'  the  whole  oounthry 
says,  that  he's  as  ready  to  knock  oiie 
o^  them  on  the  head  as  ever  the 
father  before  him  was.  They  don't 
think  the  betther  of  the  onld  fellow 
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f*r  it;  but  what  do  jou  mane  bv 
*  BAT  be  Mjt  an*  may  be  do/  Charley? 
*'  What  do  you  maoe  by  axin  me  ?'* 
E«ch  looked  keenly  for  tome  time 
*:  the  other  as  he  8poke»  and  after 
tKU  there  was  a  pause.  At  lengthy 
H&olon  plactog  his  hand  upon  RcKly's 
ihuoldcr^  replied — 

*'Rody,  It  won't  do»  I  know  the 
dnigo— and  I  tell  you  now  that  one 
«urd  from  my  lips  could  have  you 
brQagbt  up  at  the  assizes— tried— 
ar<i-*I  won't  ear  the  rest.      You*re 

The  roAan  s  Up  fell»  his  voice  fal- 
itrrdt  and  he  became  nale. 

"  Ay  I**  nroceeded  tne  other,  **  you 
mk}  well  look  astonished— but  listen* 
iva  talk  about  goin'  to  America— 
<k>  TonaruA  to  go?*' 

**  Of  coorte  I  do,**  replied  Rody, 
**  of  coone— -not  a  doubt  of  it." 

"  WeOy**  proceeded  Hanlon  again* 
**  lutea  still ;  your  plan's  discovered* 
}^^nn  betrayed — but  I  can't  tell  you 
«U  betrayed  too*  I'm  not  at  liberty. 
Nov,  Ksten  I  say*  come  this  way. 
C'olda't  yoQ  an'  I  ourselves  do  the 
tbiag— ooaldn*t  we  make  the  haul* 
ttd  coolda't  we  cut  off  to  America 
vidoQt  any  danger  to  signify*  that  is 
if  TOQcanbe/o&A/k/r 

•FsiihAil!'*  he  exclaimed.  ««Bv 
ail  the  books  that  ever  was  opened^ 
u'  ibat  I'm  thruth  an  honesty  it- 
lel/  10  I  an — howandiver  you  said  I 
«u  betrayed  ?" 

"  Bat  I  can't  tell  you  the  man 
tbttonldme.  Whether  you*re  able 
tu  guess  at  him  or  not  I  don't  know  $ 
bot  the  thnith  is*  Rody*  I've  taken  a 
li^'  to  voo— an'  if  you'll  jbt  stand 
^  thriJ*  I'm  goin'  to  put  you  to* 
1^  be  a  friend  to  you — tae  best  you 
•nrhsdtoo." 

"  WcU,  Charley*"  said  the  other* 
pioeking  up  courage  a  little,  for  the 
fallow  was  a  thoroi^  coward*  "  what 
tttWthrial?" 

"The  nan*"  continued  Hanlon* 
"  ^  betrayed  you  gave  me  one  ac- 
^^"B^  of  what  yon*re  about ;  but  whe- 
<^  betonld  me  thruth  or  not  I  don't 
^«  tin  I  hear  amotkert  an'  that's 
T^ert.  Now*  you  see  dearly*  Rody* 
^I*mnptoaU,a$  il  ti*  so  that  yon 
•Nila-t  be  a  bit  backward  in  tellin*  the 
•boll  thmth.  I  say  you're  in  danger* 
^'  it'e  caly  by  trastin'  to  me — mark 
^^*M7  trvstin'  faithfully  to  me  that 
T^ll  M  oat  of  it ;  an'*  plaise  the 
««» fhope  that*  before  three  months 


is  over*  we'll  be  both  safe  an'  comfort- 
able in  America.  Do  you  undherstand 
that  ?  I  Mad  my  dhrames*  Rody  ;  but 
if  I  had*  there  must  be  nobody  but 
yourself  and  me  to  know  them." 

"  It  wasn't  I  that  first  thought  of 
it*  but  Donnel  Dhu*"  replied  Eody; 
'*I  never  dreamt  he'd  turn  thraitor 
though." 

**  Don't  be  savin'  to-morrow  or  next 
day  that  I  said  be  did*"  replied  Han- 
lon. '*  Do  you  mind  me  now  ?  A  nod's 
as  ffood  as  a  wink  to  a  blind  horse." 

Kody*  though  cowardly  and  treach- 
erous* was  extremely  cunning*  and 
upon  turning  the  matter  over  in  his 
mind*  he  beean  to  dread*  or  rather  to 
feel*  that  Hanlon  had  so  far  over- 
reached him.  Still  it  might  be  possi- 
ble* he  thought*  that  the  prophet  had 
betrayed  him*  and  he  resolved  to  put  a 
query  to  his  companion  that  would  teat 
bis  veracity;  after  which  he  would 
leave  himself  at  liberty  to  play  a  dou- 
ble game*  if  matters  should  so  fall  out 
as  to  render  it  necessary. 

**  Did  the  man  that  tould  you  every 
thing*"  he  asked,  *'  tell  vou  the  ni^ht 
that  was  appointed  for  thu  business  7^ 

Hanlon  felt  that  this  was  a  pussier* 
and  that  he  might  possiblv  commit 
himself  by  replying  in  the  affirmative.' 

»  No,"  he  replied*  «« he  didn't  tell 
me  that." 

*'Ah,  hal"  thought  his  companion* 
'*  I  see  whereabouts  you  are." 

He  disclosed*  however,  the  whole 
plot*  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
night  appointed  for  the  robbery,  which* 
in  point  of  date,  he  placed  in  his  nar- 
rative exactly  a  week  after  the  real 
time. 

"  Now*"  he  said  to  himself*  ««so  far 
I'm  on  the  safe  side ;  still,  if  he  has 
humbugged  me*  I've  paid  him  in  his 
own  coin.  Maybe  the  whole  haul*  as 
he  calls  it*  may  be  secured  before  theg 
beffin  to  prepare  for  it." 

Hanlon,  however,  had  other  designs. 
After  musing  a  little*  they  satutered 
along  the  garden  walks*  during  which 
be  proposed  a  plan  of  their  own  for  the 
robbery  of  Henderson  ;  and  so  admir- 
ably was  it  concocted,  and  so  tempting 
to  the  villainous  cupidity  of  Duncan* 
that  he  expressed  himself  ^  delighted 
fr^m  the  commencement  of  its  fancied 
execution  until  their  ultimate  settle 
ment  in  America. 

«<It  was  a  threacheroiu  thimr*  1 
mot*  to  betray  you,  Rody*"  said  Hafr> 
Ion ;  **  an'  if  I  was  in  your  placf*  I'd 
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give  him  tit  for  tat.  Ad*,  by  the  wmj, 
talkin'  of  the  prophet — not  that  I  say 
it  was  he  betravedyoa — for  indeed  noir 
it  wasn't — bad  cess  to  me  if  it  was— 
I  think  you  wanst  said  yoa  knew  more 
about  him  than  I  thought." 

<«  Ah,  ha !"  agun  thought  Rody,  "  I 
think  I  see  what  you're  either  at  last ; 
but  no  matther,  I'll  keep  my  eye  on 
you.  Hut,  ay  did  I/*  he  replied  ;  ''but 
I  forget  DOW  what's  this  it  was.  How* 
eyer,  I'll  thry  if  I  can  remimber  it ; 
if  I  do  I'll  tell  you.- 

''You  an  he  will  hang  that  mur- 
dherin'  villain,  Dalton." 

*'Vm  afeared  o*  that,"  replied  the 
other ;  '*  an'  for  my  part*  I'd  as  soon 
be  out  of  the  thing  altogether ;  how- 
ever, it  can't  be  helped  now." 

"  Isn't  it  strange,  Rody,  how  mur* 
dher  comes  out  at  last?"  observed 
Hanlon ;  *'  now  there's  that  ould  man, 
an'  see,  afther  twenty  years  or  more^ 
how  it  comes  against  him.  .However, 
it's  not  a  very  pleasant  subject,  so  let 
it  dbrop.  Here's  Masther  Richard 
comin'  through  the  private  gate,"  he 
added ;  ''  but  if  you  slip  down  to  my 
aunt's  to-night,  we'll  have  a  glass  of 
something  that'll  do  us  no  harm  at 
any  rate,  an'  we  can  talk  more  about 
the  other  business." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Rody,  « I'll 
be  down,  so  good>bye;  an'  whisper, 
Charley,"  he  added,  putting  on  a 
broad  grin,  "  don't  be  too  sure  that  I 
tould  you  a  single  word  o*  thrutb 
about  the  rob— hem — ha,  ha,  ha  I  take 
care  of  yourself— good  people  is  scarce 
you  know — ha,  ha,  hal" 

He  then  left  Hanlon  in  a  state  of 
considerable  doubt  as  to  the  discovery 
he  had  made  touching  the  apprehended 
burglary ;  and  his  uncertainty  was  the 

greater,  inasmuch  as  he  had  mqnently 
eard  the  highest  pouible  encomiums 
lavished  upon  Duncan's  extraordinary 
powers  of  mvention  and  humbug. 

Young  Henderson,  on  hearing  these 
circumstances,  did  not  seriously  ques- 
tion their  truth ;  neither  did  they  in 
the  slightest  degree  shake  hu  oonft- 
dence  in  the  intentions  of  the  Prophet 
with  respect  to  Blave  Sullivan.  In- 
deed, he  arffued  very  reasonably  and 
corrective  that  the  man  who  was  ca- 

Sable  of  the  one  act,  would  have  little 
esitation  to  commit  the  other.  This 
train  of  reflection,  however,  he  kept  to 
himself,  for  it  is  necessary  to  state 
here  that  Hanlon  was  not  at  all  in  the 
secret  of  the  plot  against  Mave.    Hen- 


derson bad    on 

sounded  him  upon  ii,  bat  peiCHved  st 

once  that  his  acruplet  ooold  not  br 

overcome,  and  that  of  eovraa  it  wmU 

be  dangerous  to  repose 

him. 

The  next  evening  was  thai 
diatelv  preceding  the  aasiacs^  sod  a 
was  known  that  Dalton's  ttisl  was 
either  the  second  or  third  on  the  fiiK, 
and  must  consequently  come  oo  on  tiv 
following  day.  The  pedlar  and  Hs- 
lon  sat  in  a  depressed  and  nebnehoh 
mood  at  the  fire;  an  old  crone  hi^ 
longing  to  the  village,  who  had  be« 
engaged  to  take  care  of  the  bodae  dar* 
ing  the  absence  of  Hanlon's  aant,  at 
at  the  other  side,  occasionally  pattiBf 
an  empty  dudeen  into  her  month,  drsv^ 
ing  it  hopelessly,  and  immediatrlt 
knocking  the  bowl  of  it  in  a  fretful 
manner  against  the  nail  of  her  UA 
thumb. 

"  What's  the  Aiatther,  Aiky?**  aak^ 
ed  the  pedlar — ''are  you  out  o'  to- 
baccy r 

"  Throth  its  thne  for  you  to  ax- 
ay  am  I ;  since  I  ate  my  diuMr,  aorra 
puff  I  had." 

**  Here  then,"  he  replied,  suitiBg  the 
word  to  the  action,  and  throwiaff  s 
few  halfpence  into  her  1^ — ^*'go  •• 
Peggy  Finigan's,  an*  buy  yooraelf  s 
couple  of  ounces,  an*  ainoke  risfi 
round  you  ;  an'  listen  to  me,  go  deva 
before  you  come  back  to  Barney  Re*- 
ran's,  an*  see  whether  he  has  ay  thorn 
done  or  not,  an'  tell  him  from  mCt  that 
if  they're  not  ready  for  me 
mormn'.  111  get  him  eximm 

When  the  crone  had  gone  ovt,  tbt 
pedlar  proceeded— 

**  Don't  be  cast  down  y«C  I  t»ll 
you;  there's  still  time  eooegh,  m' 
they  may  be  here  still.*' 

«« Be  here  stUl  1— why,  good  Gei' 
isn't  the  thrial  to  come  on  t<Kmofre«, 
they  say  ? " 

**  So  itself;  you  may  take  niy  verl 
for  it,  that  even  if  he  s  found  guthii 
they  won't  hang  him,  or  any  easn  ef 
his  years." 

'^Don't  he  too  sore  o*  that,"  refM 
Hanlon;  <'  but  indeed  what  cevd  1 
expect  afUier  dependin'  upon  a  foeU 
dhrame?" 

**  Never  mind ;  I'm  stiD  of  opoisa 
that  every  thing  may  come  about  tsi. 
The  Prophet's  ^ife  was  with  FaiW 
Hanratty,  iellin*  htm  somethii^  as* 
he's  to  call  here  early  in  the 
he  bid  me  tell  jou  so." 
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^  When  did  you  see  him?*' 

**  To-dajy  at  the  cross  roads*  as  he 
KB  goin*  to  a  sick  call." 

**  Bat  Where's  the  use  o'  that  when 
ikeifre  not  here?  M^  own  opinion 
is,  that  she*s  either  8ick»  or  if  God 
haan't  said  it«  maybe  dead.  How  can 
we  tell  if  ever  she  seen  or  found  the 
man  yon  sent  her  for  ?  Sure  if  she 
didn't,  all's  lost.*' 

<«  Throth  I  allow/'  replied  the  ped- 
lar, "that  things  is  in  a  distressin* 
stide  with  us ;  however,  while  there's 
life  there's  hope,  as  the  docthor  says. 
Tbere  must  be  something  extraordi- 
nary wroDg  to  keep  them  away  so 
loDff,  I  grant — or  herself  at  any  rate ; 
still  I  say  agam,  trust  in  God.  You 
have  secured  Duncan,  you  say;  but 
can  you  depend  on  the  rnffian  ?*' 

'<  If  it  was  on  his  honesty,  I  could 
not  one  second,  but  I  do  upon  his  vil- 
luny  and  love  of  money.  I  have  pro- 
mised him  enough,  and  it  all  depends 
on  whether  he'll  believe  me  or  not" 

<«  Well,  well,"  observed  the  other, 
**  I  wisht  things  had  a  brighter  look- 
XB^  If  we  fuT,  I  won't  know  what  to 
say.  We  must  only  thry  an'  do  the 
best  we  can  ourselves." 

^  Have  you  seen  the  agint  since  vou 
gave  him  the  petition  ?"  asked  Hanlon 

'<  I  ^d,  but  he  had  no  disooorse  with 
the  Hendhersons ;  and  he  bid  me  call 
on  him  agiun." 

''  I  dnnna  what  doeshe  intend  to  do  ?" 

««  Hut,  nothing.  What  'id  he  do  ? 
Ill  go  bail,  he'll  never  throuble  his 
head  about  it  more ;  at  any  ratf,  I 
tould  him  a  thing." 

«*Very  likely  he  won't,"  replied 
Hanlon  ;  "but  what  Fm  thinkin'  of 
now,  is  the  poor  Da|,tons.  May  God 
in  his  marcy  pity  an'  support  them 
this  night  1" 

The  pedlar  clasped  his  hands  tightly 
at  he  looked  up,  and  said.  Amen  I    . 

«*Ay,"  said  lie,  **it'8  now,  Char- 
levt  when  I  think  of  them^  that  I  get 
finghtened  about  our  disappointment, 
and  the  way  that  everything  has  failed 
with  ns.  God  pity  them,  I  say  too  1" 

The  situation  of  this  much-tried  fa- 
mily was,  indeed,  on  the  night  in  <nies- 
tion,  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  It  is 
true,  they  had  now  recovered,  or  near- 
ly so,  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  health, 
and  were — owing,  as  we  have  already 
said,  to  the  bounty  of  some  unknown 
friend — in  circumstances  of  consider- 
dble  comfort.  Dalton's  confession  of 
the  murder  had  taken  away  from  them 


every  principle  upon  which  they  could 
rely,  with  one  only  exception.  Until 
the  moment  of  that  confession,  they 
had  never  absolutely  been  in  possession 
of  the  secret  cause  of  his  remorse — al- 
though, it  must  be  admitted  that,  on 
some  occasions,  the  strength  of  his 
language  and  the  melancholy  depth  of 
his  sorrow,  filled  them  with  something 
like  suspicion.  Still,  such  they  knew 
to  be  the  natural  affection  and  tender- 
ness of  his  heart,  his  benevolence  and 
generosity,  in  spite  of  his  occasional 
bursts  of  passion,  that  they  could  not 
reconcile  to  themselves  the  notion  that 
he  had  e  v  er  murdered  a  fellow-creature. 
Every  one  knows  how  slow  the  heart 
of  a  wife  or  child  is  to  entertain  such 
a  terrible  suspicion  against  a  husband 
or  a  parent,  and  that  the  discovery  of 
their  guilt  comes  upon  the  spirit  with 
a  weight  of  distress  and  agony  that  is 
ffreat  in  proportion  to  the  confidence 
felt  in  them. 

The  affectionate  family  in  ques- 
tion had  just  concluded  their  simple 
act  of  evening  worship,  and  were 
seated  around  a  dull  fire,  looking 
forward  in  deep  dejection  to  the  awful 
event  of  the  following  day.  The  si- 
lence that  prevailed  was  only  broken  by 
an  occasional  sob  from  the  girls,  or  a 
deep  sieh  from  young  Con,  who,  with 
his  motner,  had  not  been  long  returned 
from  Ballynafail,  where  they  had  gone 
to  make  preparations  for  the  old  man's 
defence.  His  chair  stood  by  the  fire 
in  its  usual  place,  and  as  they  looked 
upon  it  from  time  to  time,  they  could 
not  prevent  their  grief  from  bursting 
out  afresh.  The  mother,  on  this  occa- 
sion, found  the  usual  grounds  for  com- 
fort taken  away  from  both  herself  and 
them — we  mean,  the  husband's  wno^ 
cence.  She  consequently  had  but  one 
principle  to  rely  on— that  of  simple  de- 
pendence upon  God,  and  obedience  to 
his  sovereign  will,  however  bitter  the 
task  might  be,  and  so  she  told  them. 

*'  It's  a  great  thrial  to  us,  children," 
she  observed ;  "  and  it's  only  natural 
We  should  feel  it.  I  do  not  bid  you  to 
•top  crvin*,  my  poor  gurls,  because  it 
would  be  very  strange  if  you  didn't 
cry.  Still,  let  us  not  forget  that  it's 
our  duty  to  bow  down  humbly  before 
whatever  misfortune — an'  this  is,  in- 
deed, a  woful  one— that  it  pleases  God, 
in  his  wisdom  (or,  may  be,  in  his  mer- 
cy) to  lay  in  our  wav.  That's  all  we 
can  do  now,  God  hup  uB-.-an'  a  hard 
trial  it  is— for  when  we  think  of  what 
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he  was  to  u$ — of  his  kindness — his  af- 
fection ! " 

Her  own  voice  became  infirm,  and 
instead  of  proceedinff,  she  paused  a 
moment,  and  then  g^vmg  one  long  con- 
vulsive sob,  that  rushed  up  from  her 
very  heart,  she  wept  out  long  and  bit- 
terly. The  grief  now  became  a  wail ; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of 
Con,  who,  however,  could  scarcely 
maintain  a  firm  voice  himself,  the  sor- 
row-worn 'mother  and  her  unhappy 
daughters  would  have  scarcely  known 
when  to  cease. 

«*  Mother,  dear  I"  he  exclaimed — 
**  what  use  is  in  this?  You  began  with 
gtvin*  us  a  good  advice,  an'  you  ended 
with  settin*  us  a  bad  example :  a  bad 
example!  Oh,  mother,  darlin',  for- 
give me  the  word— never,  never  since 
we  remember  anything,  did  you  ever 
set  U9  a  bad  example." 

*'  Con,  dear,  I  bore  up  as  long  as  I 
could,"  she  replied,  wiping  her  eyes ; 
"  but  you  know,  after  all,  nature's  na- 
ture, an'  will  have  its  way.  You  know, 
too,  that  this  is  the  first  tear  I  shed 
since  he  left  us." 

*'  I  know,"  replied  her  son,  laying 
her  care-worn  cheek  over  upon  his  bo- 
som ;  '*  that  you  are  the  best  mother 
that  ever  breathed — an'  that  I  would 
lay  down  my  life  to  save  your  heart  from 
bein*  crushed  as  it  is,  an'  as  it  has  been." 

She  felt  a  few  warm  tears  fall  upon 
her  face  as  he  spoke ;  and  the  only  re- 
ply she  made  was,  to  press  him  affec- 
tionately to  her  heart.  • 

**  God's  merciful,  if  we're  obedient," 
she  added,  in  a  few  moments ;  ''don't 
you  remember,  that  when  Abraham 
was  commanded  to  kilt  his  only  son,  he 
Was  rea«ly  to  obey  God,  and  do  it ;  and 
don't  ^rou  remember  that  it  wasn*t 
until  his  very  hand  was  raised,  with 
the  knife  in  it,  that  God  interfered. 
Whisht,"  she  continued,  *'  I  hear  a 
8ter> — who  is  it?     Oh,  poor  Tom!" 

The  poor  young  man  entered  as  she 
spoke  ;  and  after  looking  about  him  for 
some  time,  placed  himself  in  the  arm- 
chair. 

*«  Tom,  dai-lin',"  said  his  sister  Peggv, 
"  don't  sit  in  that — that's  our  poor  fa- 
ther's chair ;  an'  until  he  sits  in  it  again, 
none  of  us  ever  will." 

*<  Nobody  has  sich  a  right  to  sit  in 
it  as  1  have,"  he  replied ;  *M'm  a  mur- 
dherer." 

His  words,  his  wfld  figure,  and  the 
manner  m  which  he  uttered  them,  filled 
them  with  alarm  and  horror. 


*'  Tom  dear,"  said  his  brother,  ap. 
proaching  him ;  **  why  do  you  ipa^t 
that  way  ? — ^you're  not  a  mordhercr/ 

•'lam,*'  he  replied ;  •'but  I  htvoi i 
done  wid  the  Sollivans  yet,  for  «hat 
they're  goin'  to  do — ha,  ha,  ha—oh,  im. 
It's  all  planned ;  an*  they*Q  suffier,  ae^tr 
doubt  it." 

"  Tom,**  said  Mary,  who  b«gia  t: 
har  that  he  might,  in  some  vild  ps- 
roxysm,  have  taken  the  life  of  the  w- 
fortunate  miser,  or  of  some  one  else ; 
''  if  yon  murdhered  any  one,  who  vu 
it?" 

'«  Who  was  it?"  he  replied ;  "if  tnc 
go  up  to  Curraghbeg  churchyard,  voaH 
find  oer  there ;  the  child's  wid  ber>. 
but  I  didn't  murdher  the  child,  did  1" 

On  finding  that  he  alluded  ooh  t-. 
the  unfortunate  Peggy  Murtagh,  ti^t 
recovered  from  the  shock  into  vbirb 
his  words  had*  thrown  thera«  To^, 
however,  appeared  exceedioglT  fi 
hausted  and  feeble,  as  was  evid«Bt  fr^^ 
his  inability  to  keep  himself  avakt.  His 
head  gradually  sank  upon  his  UtfU 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  feO  mto  s 
slumber, 

"  ril  put  him  to  bed,**  said  C«r. ; 
"  help  me  to  raise  him." 

The^  lifted  him  up,  and  a  mtUrh 
choly  sight  it  was  to  see  that  face, «  M 
had  once  been  such  a  noble  tpKicr; 
of  manly  beauty,  now  shrunk  awsv  ir* « 
an  expression  of  gaunt  and  hsiEBTs^^ 
wildness,  that  was  painful  to  eotitro- 
plate.  His  sisters  could  not  rcstratt 
their  tears,  on  looking  at  the  wrrci 
which  was  before  th«m  ;  and  lut  c«^ 
ther,  with  a  voice  of  deep  anguish,  n- 
claimed — 

*'  My  brave,  my  bemntifnl  bov,  vh&!, 
oh,  what  has  become  of  you?  Oo«  Teot 
Tom,"  she  added_"  maybe  it'i  «  •• 
for  you  that  you  don't  know  the  break''  * 
hearts  that's  about  you  thb  niffbr^  r 
the  bitter  fate  that'a  over  huD  tlut 
loved  you  so  well." 

^  As  they  turned  him  about  to  talc  off 
his  cravat,  he  suddenly  raised  bis  bet  . 
and  looking  about  him,  asked — 

"  Where's  my  father  gone?— 1  » 
you  all  about  me  but  him^vh(r«*i  r ; 
father? — w here's  my  fath * 

Ere  the  words  were  pfwjoarvr', 
however,  he  was  once  more  as1ffp»  s:  i 
freefor  a  time  from  the  wtldaod  b^/ 
maladv  which  oppressed  him. 

Sucn  was  the  night,  and  such  vrr« 
the  circumstances  and  MEtop  that 
ushered  in  the  fearful  day  of  Cooi) 
Dalton'a  trial. 
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CBAPTBR  XIV. 

yoitwibw  fliftUflrofli  M«ft 

A«<  Maj  fk«B  h«r  4Mlib«m«r. 

QfitfS  )ojr»— In  Time*!  rtnwfi  dABot. 

InterchaLfeftAblj  ttdTtnc*. 

Tbt  >wBHwt  Jojri  tfe«l  MOW  to  at, 

CooM  •vMtar  ftv  put  uslnvll^* 

AUIBIT  Db  Vbrb. 


On  leoond  visit  to  CLoyxAcxoiSE 
w  far  more  interesting  than  that  pre- 
«xu<ly  alluded  to.  MTiere  erst  some 
b".o(ireds  were  assembled  among  the 
riTCf,  and  noise  and  tumult  mingled 
to(0!i|nion«lv  with  penitence  and 
pTiVfr,  all  was  now  tone  and  com- 
ptntiTfly  deserted. — There  is  some- 
'kin;  of  another  world  —  something 
*>bmQ<?,  sanctuotu>  sacred,  that  we 
We,  in  the  little  qniet  lone  Church- 
fwH  of  the  oountT}' — wmc thing  in  its 
pUin,  mpretcnding  simplicity  tcllins: 
Ait  Ina*,  at  least,  the  "  dull  cold 
nr  of  death*  is  soothed  by  no  lofty 
yt  Tmmeaning  flattcrj- :  —the  little 
t^rfy  Doonds,  each  witn  its  silent  tale 
— <h^  qaiet  grav<?8toncs,  presenting  no 
t^*^\\y  array  of  virtues*,  but  graven 
»rtli  mrstic  shapes  and  dates  of  yos- 
<*'d»y.— the  weeping  trees — the  soft 
vVi<pni&^  of  the  breeze  stirring 
u&oo;  the  graTes  —  the  crumbling 
frijmeats  of  bones,  once  instruments 
*i  ihi'  ioqI  wise  and  wondroujt.  Yes  I 
ftur  tnd  peaceful  thoughts  vtrv9»  on 
^  <tNitemplativo  mind  amid  these 
l^ttral  monitors — many  thoughts  syl- 
^M  b  the  dust  from  that  other 
y*-rld  of  mystic  shadows.  Thus  mus- 
icz  «e  crossed  the  little  stile,  and 
t«<uid  oorselTcs  again  within  the  pre- 
••L'.rti  nf  the  old  ruins. 


i«  Do(  (hi*  U>sson  of  the  shroud  and 
ffjttnck  ;  still  lingers  round  each 
kvimhle  ^ve  a  hope  more  perdurable 
fir  dull  toy  whicn  even  the  fablin^s 
V  the  Imagination  can  body  forth. 
l*<«<krriag  thus  we  spent  many  de- 
'rbtfal hours  among  ttie  ruins  of  the 
••S^Tcn  Churches."  .  Xo  cathedral. 
'  »n  masica!  in  its  imfncnsitic*,"  mcctji 
'w*  ej  e,  with  nave,  and  choir,  and  tran- 


sept  perfect,  and  aisles  with  arches 
bending  on  high,  and  corbels  and  crypt 
of  modem  date  ;  but  traces  of  an  ar- 
chitecture of  which  our  annals  gire 
very  imperfect  accounts  ;  and  then 
those  lorty  towers  of  which  we  hare 
no  account  at  all,  round  which  alone 
the  ivy  twines  its  thousand  rootlets. 

The  round  towers  of  Ireland  have 
long  been  a  kind  of  antiquarian  puzzle, 
something  like  a  reel  m  a  bottle,  or 
that  other  ancient  difficulty,  "Who 
built  the  P}Tamids?"  Like  all  such 
matters,  however,  the  thing  is  wonder- 
fully transparent  when  seen  through, 
and  much  of  the  mystery  dissolves 
away  as  we  get  down  on  the  truth. 
The  grounds  of  debate,  indeed,  have 
gradually  narrowed  themselves  of  late, 
and  we  nave  got  into  a  comer,  two 
parties — one  cloing  battle  for  their 
Pagan  origin,  the  other  taking  the 
ground  from  under  their  opponents, 
and  asserting  their  Christian  origin, 
^fuch  interesting  discussion  has  en- 
sued, and  were  we  inclined  to  offer 
a  new  theor)'  of  their  use,  as  every 
writer  is  expected  to  do,  wc  would 
say  they  were  intended  for  the  debat- 
ing societies  of  our  modem  archeolo- 
gicals  I 

In  the  discu.H:iion  as  to  their  Paffan 
origin.  General  Vallaxckt  first  led 
the  way,  storming  the  redoubts  of  the 
cncmv  with  no  little  vigour,  and  es- 
tabliMiing  very  much  to  nis  own  satis- 
faction that  they  arc  of  Pho^niciau  ori- 
gin, and  were  used  for  celestial  obser- 
vations, belonging  to  the  wise  men  of 
Chaldea  I  In  this  view  of  the  matter 
he  was  ably  reinforced  bv  I^nigan ; 
and  the  trenches  stormed  by  O'Rrien, 
Moore,  D'Alton.  and  the  graceful  but 
vigorous  jKjn  of  Miss  lieaufort.  On 
the  other  side  Ledwich  and  Petrie 
have  stood  almost  alone ;  and  notwith- 
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standing  the  very  overwhelming  evi- 
dence  of ''  cremated  bones  and  um8>" 
the  towers  of  the  Guebres^  and  the 
towers  in  the  bottom  of  Lough  Neagh, 
as  urged  by  their  opponents,  have  set 
the  matter  at  rest  as  to  their  Chris- 
tian or  mediaeval  origin,  being  simply 
places  of  defence  and  belfries  in  those 
troublous  times. 

One  of  the  towers  at  Clonmacnoise 
was  erected  so  late,  indeed,  as  the 
twelfth  century,  the  entrance  of  which 
IS  even  placed  inside  the  chancel  of  the 
adjoining  temple.  Standing  within 
this  singularly  interesting  ruin,  the 
conclusion  is  quite  irresistible  that  its 
use  was  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  several  churches  crumbling  at  its 
base.  And  the  other  magnificent  tower 
Mr.  Fetrie  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
was  built  as  early  as  the  year  908, 
when  the  cathedral  near  it  was  also 
erected.  It  is  quite  evident,  indeed, 
firom  the  concurrent  testimony  of  his- 
toiT»  that  many  of  these  builoings  are 
of  Christian  origin,  several  similar  edi- 
fices of  stone  and  lime  cement,  in  a 
rude  shape,  being  not  uncommon  in 
several  parts  of  Ireland,  synchronising 
very  remarkably  with  these  apparently 
older  structures.  It  is  not  improbable, 
we  are  also  inclined  to  think,  that  at 
some  subsequent  period  they  were  used 
as  burying  places;  at  least  Colonel 
Jones  acquamts  us  that  in  some  of  his 
operations  on  the  Shannon  here,  he 
found  the  remains  of  two  skeletons  in 
these  towers,  and  similar  traces  of  se- 
pulture have  been  discovered  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Following  the 
steps  of  the  old  guide  at  Clonmacnoise, 
we  made  out  the  several  points  of  in- 
terest mentioned  by  Mr.  Fetrie.  In- 
deed each  wall  and  ruin,  each  grave 
and  inscription,  seemed  to  our  very 
amusing  firiend,  as  we  stumbled  amon^ 
the  ruins,  matters  of  every  day  fami- 
liarity— each  legend,  and  story,  and 
figment  though  fresh  from  the  very 
bottom  of  the  "well  of  truth." 

In  the  chief  temple  one  inscription 
has  escaped  the  destroying  finger  of 
time,  ac(]^uainting  us  of  the  restora- 
tion of  this  venerable  pile,  possibly  af- 
ter its  destruction  and  plunder,  when, 
we  are  told,  ''the  large  bells  were 
tak^  from  the  cloichtheach,  and  not  a 
bell,  or  image,  or  ^tar,  or  book,  or 
gem  was  left." 

"CaROLUS    GOOHLARUft     VIOABIUS    OBRBRALIft 
CLVARMACirOISB  PBOPBIIt 
XaiPBVDIlt  HAVO    OIRUTAM    BCCLBtlAM  RB8<- 
TAOBATIT,     A.D.   1647,     (1280.) 


Our  firiend  **  Old  Mortality"  seemed 
quite  puzzled  at  both  sets  of  figures ; 
one  bemg  quite  in  character,  and  not 
difierent  from  the  rest  of  the  inscrip- 
tion,  it  bein^  quite  dear  that  the  real 
date  is  the  thirteenth  century,  no  indis- 
tinct traces  of  1280  remaining.  The 
crumbling  relics  of  the  different  other 
temples  are  also  full  of  historic  bte. 
rest,  more  especially  Melachlak'8,"So 
called  in  the  pristme  annals,"  accord. 
ing  to  our  Cicerone,  ''but  fiiomtk 
perspicuity  of  modem  languages  now 
termed  O'Loitghun's." 

*'  Here,  also,  is  St.  Francis'  cross," 
continued  our  friend,  in  his  usual  rapid 
but  very  didasculous  style,  "  fabricat- 
ed of  Portland  stone,  on  which  jou  may 
perceive  several  mvstical  allegories; 
nere  are  the  cardinal  virtues,  there  tbe 
several  orders  of  the  kigher-ardiy,  and 
here  the  five  bleeding  wounds  — -" 

'*  All  wonderfully  clear,  no  douht, 
if  we  could  only  perceive  them." 

**  Here  is  St.  faeran's  chair,  sir— a 

Serfect  remedy  for  rheuinatism ;  hun- 
reds  come  here  every  year,  and  hum 
their  crutches  leaving.  Then,  sir, 
th^'s  St.  Kieran's  tum-stooe,  od 
which  you  make  a  circle  before  golnv 
a  long  joumev ;  and  there  is  St.  Kie- 
ran's cross — ^iook  down  here  in  the 
gjrass,  and  you  will  perceive  the  cha- 
riot sports," 

^'Oh!  'chariot  Grports,' are  they?-- 
a  little  the  worse  of  the  wear— not  on- 
like  the  *  cardinal  virtues*— eh  ?" 

** Yes,  sir,  very;  liien  there's  'Fi- 
nian's  well ;  the  saint  dreamt  of  the 
spring  there — it's  a  long  story— and 
after  dreaming — that  beautiful  legend 
of  the  roimd  towers  of  other  days  in 
the  wave  beneath  him  shming;  tnd 
next  you  see  St.  Eaeran*s  chinney— 
it's  what  is  called  an  octagon  — -" 

"  Belonged  once  to  toe  Friar  of 
Copmanhurst,  perhaps  I — b  that  the 
meaning  of  octagon  ?" 

**I  don't  exactly  recollect ;  but  this 
country,  if  we  are  to  believe  some  oT 
the  archiogical  writers,  belonged,  at 
one  payriod,  to  a  race  of  people  defi^- 
nated  by  the  name  and  title  of  Fhoni- 
cians.  One  of  their  most  obligated 
forms  of  latria  or  worshb  was  fire; 
hence  these  towers  were  cfuled  Cbich- 
theachs.  Others  discover  them  to  he 
'  Anchoro^tf  towers^'  which  means  'ce- 
lestial indexes.'  *' 

"  Yes,  precisely." 

The  sequence  nere  was  not,  perhapsi 
the  most  evident  possible,  boweTer,  it 
seemed  a  matter  of  irreaistiUe  clesr- 
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mm  t>  cnt  tntiqQ«mn  firiend^  who* 
^ftiiy  gwar  and  glidins  from  tcmb  to 
umht  opmd  up  &e  subjeet  after  the 
BoK  artote  fiuioD.  Resting  at  last 
ft  8t  Kienn*8  grave,  we  were  favour- 
M  with  a  history  of  that  great  person- 
i^f,  tad  the  many  Tirtnes  supposed  to 
he  vmcwnH  by  the  earth  taken  from 
ki«  mre  1  bat  the  long  shadows  of 
mtSag  at  length  falling  among  the 
fnrfs,  we  were  obliged  unwillinglj-  to 
part  from  oor  rery  erudite  acquaint^ 
iKt.  Before  doing  so,  however,  we 
wen  favoared  with  stmdry  benisons, 
iBil  a  few  glimpses  of  his  own  small 
bboan  in  the  literary  way,  in  which 
he  recited  some  Tcrses  composed  at  hir* 
Usoit.  To  sav  they  were  uncopicd, 
nre  perhaps  some  little  compromise 
of  truth ;  still  there  was  a  beautiful 
Mi  Hqviiv  in  almost  every  other  line 
quite  original,  and  a  compensating 
■ods  of  making  up  for  a  short  line  by 
iTfryUmt  one  quite  wonderful.  Our 
ttend,  however,  awong  Utile  for  any 
fittle  overgrowth  of  dactyls  or  spon- 
4sep,  Itemed  quite  happy,  more,  per- 
h»f$t  than  we  can  say  forthegemcs  tr- 
rirsMr  in  gmsro/. 

r>a  the  verge  of  the  river,  bubblmg 
tekbt  aad  beautiful,  b  SauU  FWan's 
Wk.    We  stUl  lingered  here  for  a 
dwrt  tine  before  joining  our  boat, 
v^tc^  the  great  Day  of  W.go- 
isf  down  behind  the  western  hills ; 
ths  scene   every  moment   becoming 
mare  intenaely   beautiful.    Not   far 
from  whcie  wo  stood  one  or  two  fer- 
wjt  penitents  were  bent  in  prayer  at 
lie  foot  of  one  of  the  stone  croos^, 
ofning  up  their  evening  orisons.  We 
vfft  alone«  as  it  were,  with  the  gr^t 
isbodying  of  the  nuesxKT  and  the 
rAtT-4he  great  orb  chronicling  the 
faming  san&  of  the  one,  the  crumbling 
lejMtelling  of  the  other.    The  entire 
^xet  of  the  place,  indeed,  was  one  of 
nrj  peculiar  and  religteus  grandeur  j 
•M  as  we  gaied  on  the  old  walls,  and 
ponder«d  on  the  dust  beneath  our  feet, 
•ad  watched  the  gold  and  purple  of 
the  heavens,  the  sun  gradually  dwap- 
pcwed;— the   little  spring,  owethr 
Btmnmring,  still  gnahing  up,  andshed- 

•  te  yos  «aH  ««««  apoa  Um  «v*»tM*Ir  " 

tfll.  looad  it  as  well  as  amongst  the 
rtiv,  the  gloom  of  the  gre>'  twilight 
millad  down,  awl  the  stars  came  out 
'*ena  afier  one,-  the  closing  herbs  and 
Vol-.  XXVIII^No.  167. 


flowers  alone  breathing  at  length  among 
the  deserted  tombs — 

»«WrMthlaff 
StteetrtlTdy  tiMtr  vaboiight  trwaltnre 
Roond  tht  lov  gtvrm  of  Ihi  belorvd  poor.** 

Athlonc,  the  second  city  of  the 
Shannon,   not  far  from  the  "Seven 
Churches,"  is  a  place  of  very  consi- 
derable extent,    possessing  no  little 
evidence  of  its  former  greatness.     An 
abbey,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  so  early 
as  1216,  was  founded  here,  aoconling 
to  Ware,  to  which  King  John  subse- 
quently gave  certain  carucatesof  land, 
with  a  stipulation  of  a  somewhat  sin- 
gular character — ^that  the  cloisters  were 
to  be  metamorphosed  into  batteries  I 
Indeed,  so  important  was  the  castle 
erected  on  the  peaceful  site  of  the  mo- 
nastic walls,  that  we  find  Henry  the 
Third,  though  granting  the  entire  of 
Ireland  to  his  son,  expressly  reserving 
for  himself  this  magnificent  fortress; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was 
further  strengthened,  the  fortifications 
rendered  more  formidable,  and  the 
castle  occupied  by  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
Not  till  the  time  of  William,  however, 
do  we  find  it  forming  anv  reaUy  pro- 
minent  part  in  the  eventful  history  of 
those  times.    Towards  the  midsummer 
of  1891  we  are  told  his  armv  was  led 
to  the  assault  by  De  Ginue,  who, 
making  himsdf  master  of  the  opposite 
aide  (Hthe  town,  commenced  a  destruc- 
tive cannonade  on  the  castle,  till  not  a 
vestige  of  it  remained.    Several  new 
works  were  thrown  up  by  the  army 
under  St  Ruth,  with  but  little  avail, 
as  a  few  days  after  the  besiegers  re« 
solved  to  storm  the  town,  when,  after 
a  fearful  conflict,  theybecame  com- 
plete masters  of  it.    The  old  castle, 
with  its  bristling  cannon,  still  frowna 
over  Uie  waters  of  the  river.    The  old 
bridge,  erected  in  the  time  of  Elixa^ 
beth,  however,  is  no  more— iU  crum- 
bling   arches   and   old    ruins   being 
amongst  the  things  of  the  past.    The 
Battle  of  AtUone,  however,  and  that 
of  Aughrim,  are  too  fiuniliar  to  the 
genmu  reader  to  deserve  more  than  a 
passing  notice.    Indeed  the  crowding 
memories  of  such  achievemento  are 
sufficient  to  make  the  thoughtful  shud- 
der, wishing  for  those  hsmier  days 
fast  s|>proarhing.  when  suai  direnil 
feuds  shall  be  unknown,  and  ''wars 
fVll  cease;*'  when  peace  shall  every« 
where  reign— 

•*  Aa4  mrtk\f  povcr  thtll  thtn  tho«  Ukart  OoCSi.** 
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CHAPTER   XV. 


**  Qnat  men  have  been  unoiig  ni  \  hendi  thai  penned 
And  tongnet  thai  nttered  viadom." 


It  was  a  bright  and  cheery  morning 
as  we  lefl»  some  days  after,  for  Lough 
Bee.  The  freshness  of  the  breeze 
playing  on  the  waters,  the  auiet  beau- 
ty of  all  around,  with  tne  bright 
glimpses  of  blue  overhead,  augured 
well  for  our  pull  up  the  lake.  The  sun 
was  just  up  above  the  hills.  Every- 
thing, indeed,  seemed  gilded  with  tne 
glowing  alchymy  of  the  £ast-^ 

*'  donde  el  Sol  Infinite, 
Sue  montei  oon  prlmerM  laoee  begna." 

The  more  philosophic  of  our  party  pre- 
dicted we  should  get  a  thorough  wet- 
ting ;  but  the  Hyads  not  in  the  as^ 
cendioit  favoured  us  more  than  we  had 
expected.  For  some  short  distance 
the  river  possesses  little  interest,  no* 
thinff  but  batteries  and  barracks  being 
visible.  Indeed  the  good  people  of 
Aihlone  seem  about  me  best  guard* 
ed  on  the  Shannon,  as  over  its  silver 
waters  here  the  most  bristling  of  re- 
doubts and  fortifications  not  at  all  to 
be  Questioned,  intimate  pretty  round* 
]y  fellest  purposes  of  defence.  At 
**  Dead  Man's  Island" — a  name,  by  the 
bye,  wonderfully  in  character — ^the  lake 
opens  up,  and  a  magnificent  sheet  of 
water,  with  the  b^tifully  wooded 
shore  of  ''Yew  Point,"  with  the 
"Yellow  Islands,"  «« Carbery,"  and 
<<Inchmore,"  lie  before  as.  Hai^ 
JalonJ,  with  its  exquisite  plantations, 
stretching  away  on  the  opposite  side. 

Dotted  up  and  down  on  the  calm 
surface  of  the  lake  are  twenty  islands, 
of  which  the  largest  is  the  *'  Isle  of  the 
Seven  Churches," — many  beautifully 
planted,  others  containing  vestiges  of 
old  and  ivied  ruins. 

Here,  as  on  other  points  of  the  river 
we  had  visited,  are  sundry  traces  of 
old  ecclesiastical  institutions — ^theab* 
bey  in  rains,  the  crumbling  cloisters, 
the  monastic  walls,  where  once  existed 
so  much  of  life  and  activity.  Round- 
ing ♦'  Carbery  Point,"  the  deepshdter 
of  the  island  renders  the  surface  of  the 
lake  as  smooth  as  a  mirror.  Glitter* 
ing  in  the  early  sun,  the  jgraoefnl  fo- 
liage scarce  stirred  among  the  branchosr 
The  birds  were  hymning  their  swect- 
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est  songs,  and  morninj;  was  abrosdi 
with  it«  several  melodies.  TfacTiev 
was  perfectly  beautiful,  and  as  we 
rested  on  our  oars,  and  tiie  little  boift 
shot  along,  the  quiet  lovcdinees  of  aU 
around  spoke  to  the  heart  louder  thm 
a  thousand  homilies.  We  pidled  round 
and  round  agidn,  and  ultimately  effect- 
ing a  landing,  wandered  on  riiore.  Hu 
island  is  of  very  considerable  extent, 
the  glimpses  of  the  different  pdnts  of 
the  lake  through  vistas  in  the  trees  be^ 
ing  very  fine  ;  indeed  so  beautiful,  tbo 
owner  of  the  island  has  erected  a  resi- 
dence in  which  to  spend  the  sumnxr 
months.  Opposite  it  is  ''Hare  Is- 
land," the  residence  of  Lord  Castle^ 
maine,  also  beautifully  planted,  and 
exhibiting  traces  of  elegance  and  taste 
quite  enchanting. 

The  scenery  of  Lough  Ree  aboot 
Hare  Island  is  as  fine  as  anjihing  in 
Lough  Derg.  The  several  iabnds,  with 
their  dark  shadowy  foliage  reflected  in 
the  still  watera--.the  soft  sweDing  lawiM 
—-the  sweet  banks,  with  their  lifht 
tremulous  shrubs  dipping  in  the  iSgu 
remind  one  of  KUlarney,  or,  still  bet- 
ter, of  some  of  the  more  pictiire»}u0 
points  of  the  Scottish  lakes.  Taming 
round  Carbery  we  thought  of  therai< 
tie  Innisfallen,  while  Hare  Isund 
brought  before  us  some  of  the  bolder 
views  of  Loch  Lomond  or  Ka^e. 

After  leaving  Hare  Island,  jou  ^t 
across  to  Innismore,  sailing  round 
which  )rou  meet  Innisturk,  both  cele- 
brated in  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  an- 
nals. Opnosite  '<St.  John's"  Longb 
Hee  branches  along  up  to  BallpuboOf 
assuming  the  name  of  *'KillymoN 
Lough."  Not  fiu-  firom  this,  mm 
these  sequestered  solitudes,  a^tbat 
lowed  by  genius,  with  which  tbe  pea 
of  Ouvia  GoLDsioTH  has  entwined  a 
thousand  unefiaceable  recollectkxu, 
cannot  fail  to  excite  the  utmost  inte' 
rest.    Here  meet  we 

**  Sweet  AtiBOma,  lovcliert  ▼Ulefle  of  Ike  pteUL" 

No  feudal  pomp  or  kingly  fia^*  ^ 
turreted  bamements  or  puaoe  migbt}r, 
even  in  ruins,  has  rendered  it  illostn- 
ous ;  yet  lives  it  in  the  inegiiiAtioii 
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with  a  vividness  time  cannot  disturb. 
Yes  I  how  wonderfully  contrasted  the 
things  of  stone  and  iron  with  those  of 
thought  and  genius.  Much  has  the  de- 
stroyer effected  in  the  way  of  altera- 
tion  in  the  chief  features  of  the  sce- 
nery. The  reddenoe  of  its  presiding 
spirit  is  now  in  ruins>  the  venerable 
''thorn"  has  been  carried  away  piece- 
meal, still  the  «  Deserted  Yillage" 
bean  yet  in  its  neglected  aspect  a 
deeper  moral  than  when  first  described 
by  the  poet.  It  was  a  labour  of  no 
little  interest  to  trace — ^the  <*  never- 
friling  brook,"  the  copse  where  rose 
the  **  preacher's  modest  mansion,"  the 
^'sehooUhouse,**  the  spot 

•*  When  oow  the  rign-potl  csviht  the  peaiiag  cgrt>** 

with  the  other  "membra disjecta poeta,'* 
Many  are*  however*  among  the  things 
of  the  past;  yet  it  was  something 
amidst  the  "  tangling  walks  *'  and  ruin, 
ed  grounds  to  think  of  those  loveable 
pictures  the  poet  has  drawn. 

A  local  tradition  acquaints  us  that, 
in  his  younger  days*  ne  was  of  a  re- 
served and  thoughtful  manner,  delight* 
ing  in  solitary  rambles  among  the  rocks 
and  wooded  islands  of  the  several  tri- 
butaries of  this  part  of  Lough  Ree, 
more  especially  the  little  river  **In- 
ny«*'  which  here  falls  into  the  Shan- 
non. 

It  Is  curious,  indeed,  in  his  many 
wanderings  how  his  affections  continu- 
ally turn  to  this  lonely  but  lovely  spot 
of  our  Irish  Rivers*  After  wishing* 
in  one  of  his  letters  fVom  LondoA* 
"from  his  heart  that  all  his  friends 
here  would  fairly  make  a  migration  to 
l^ddlesex***  he  fears  that  is  a  consum- 
mation not  to  be  entertained,  and  then 
resolves  that  *' Mahomet  should  jgo  to 
the  Mountain,"  and  delights  himself 
with  a  hope— not  afterwards  realized 
.—of  spendiDs  the  succeeding  summer 
between  Ballymahon  and  Auburn ; 
and  how  does  the  same  wish  still  haunt 
him  in  his  beautiful  poem — 

•^  In  aO  agr  wwnderiaffi  nmad  thia  wwld  of  oere, 
In  ell  mjr  grieiih  mi4  OoA  bM  gWen  my  ihue**— 

Yea  I  fluehas  would  utterly  prostrate 
any:  mind  bat  that  which  conceived 
the  •<  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  and  ««The 
Tni:reller"— 


**  I  eUn  had  faopt*  my  Utetfc  hour  to  crown, 
•  A»ld  Ihtie  bwhie  Iwwen  to  lay  aie  down, 


To  hMbmd  ont  lift'i  Uper  at  the  dow. 
And  keep  the  flame  from  waattng  by  repose  i 
I  still  had  hope,  my  long  Texations  paat. 
Here  to  return,  and  di€  at  home  at  last." 

He  sleeps,  however,  in  a  distant  grave ; 
and  in  old  Westminster  we  have  oflen 
tarried  to  think  over  the  truthfulness 
of  those  beautiful  Latin  lines  there  in- 
scribed by  his  firiend  Samuel  Johnson. 

In  1744,  we  find  Goldsmith  enter- 
ing our  Umversity,  where  he  was  a 
cotemporary  of  Edmund  Burks  I  and 
three  years  afterwards  obtaining  his 
only  premium.  About  this  time  also 
the  records  of  the  college  tell  of  his 
signalizing  hiinself  in  the  somewhat|l^- 
noble  proceeding  of  ^*  pumping  a  bai- 
liff," who  happened  to  prove  a  little 
de  trop  within  the  precincts  of  Alma 
Mater  I^ndeed  little  other  notice  is 
taken  of  his  acquirements  or  doings, 
Suchy  however,  is  oflen  the  fate  of 
genius  I 

In  1 749,  he  was  admitted  A.B,  Four 
years  after  we  find  him  at  Edinburgh, 
deep  in  the  beautiful  and  ennobling 
studies  of  the  medical  profession ;  but 
in  the  following  year,  from  unforeseen 
circumstances,  setting  out  on  his  soli- 
tary and  unfriended  travels  1 

The  life  of  Goldsmith  was  one,  in- 
deed, of  very  peculiar  interest ;  and 
straying  along  the  little  river  "  Inny," 
which  here  empties  itself  into  Lough 
Bee,  we  thought  of  the  thousand  lead- 
en ills  that  will  ever  and  anon  weigh 
down  the  finest  minds;  but  through 
which  the  soul,  making  to  itself  wings, 
will  still,  if  properly  directed,  ever 
effect  its  escape.  We  thought  of  that 
Other  wonderful  genius  rescuing  f^om 
oblivion  the  manuscript  pages  of  that 
inimitable  tale,  which  the  world  **  will 
not  willingly  let  die.'*  There  is  little  to 
be  seen  at  Auburn,  and  the  traveller 
will  possibly  feel  disappointed ;  so  true 
are  the  beautifxil  words  of  William 
Wordsworth — 

*•  Conunnnltlei  are  loet,  and  empire*  die. 
And  thipgi  of  holy  iiM  unhallowed  He  i 
They  periih— but  the  Intellect  can  ralie 
From  airy  wordi  alone  a  Pile  that  ne'er  decaji.** 

Yes !  Auburn  and  Groldsmith  shall  live 
for  ever,  though  one  travelled  about 
pennyless,  and  the  other  is  now  but 
a  name-^80  lasting  are  those  purer 
thoughts  and  finer  teachings  that  strike 
their  fibres  in  the  human  heart — so 
fresh  the  Kushings  of  that  deep  foun- 
tain, puri&d  by  the  many  sanctities  of 
the  imagination,  and  r^rodied  and  re- 
novated by  the  healing  dews  of  religion. 
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CHAPTBE  ZTI* 

*'  And  thli  <mr  lift,  exempt  ftvoi  pobUe  bMmt, 
Finds  toDfooi  in  treiM,  booki  in  tii«  mnolng  hcookf, 
Sennons  in  ttoiiWi  and  good  In  ercrj  thing.** 

A»  Tm  Ukt  it. 


Yes!  there  itf  a  teachableness  im- 
planted in  all  around — a  beautiful  op- 
timism in  nature  which  we  wot  not  of. 
Approaching  the  source  of  our  mighty 
stream  we  still  find  food  for  contem- 
plation, though  dwindled  to  a  size  of 
little  significance  above  Lough  Ree: 
like  the  soft  playfulness  of  imancy,  it 
has  lost  litUe  of  its  beauty,  and  even 
here  have  we — ^thinkinjg^  of  Ardennes, 
and  Jacques,  and  Rosalmd,  and  poring 
on  the  pages  of  the  great  enchanter — 
oft 

**  L«ld  OS  down  within  tht  aluMle 
Of  waring  txeca,  and  dreamed  uncounted  houn." 

Even  here,  amid  the  quiet  loneliness 
of  Lough  Forbes,  and  Bodderig^  and 
Boffin,  there  is  not  a  little  to  euj^agc 
the  attention.  Is  there  no  delight, 
indeed}  to  mark  the  soft  windings  of 
the  infant  river,  as  here  released  from 
the  depths  of  Lough  Allen,  it  first 
flows  forth  on  its  giant  course — no  de- 
light to  watch  its  silver  ripplings.  It 
irleth  us,  indeed,  to  think  bow  many, 
amid  all  the  gayest  profusion  of  na- 
ture, give  themselves  up  to  gloom. 
True,  ever  and  anon,  the  *'  giant 
Despair"  looms  portentously  in  the 
distance,  yet  shines  many  a  ray  of 
gladness  in  the  darkest  obnubilation 
of  the  soul,  could  we  but  perceive 
it ;  still,  through  the  '*  dark  oscurc,*' 
not  dimly  gleams  a  world  of  life,  and 
light,  and  loveliness.  Have  wc,  in- 
deed, no  resources  deep  as  the  soul 
itself— the  great  world  ofnature  spread 
at  our  feet.  Have  wc  not  books — 
those  gladsome  companions  of  a  sum- 
mer's day— 

**  Within  whom  dlent  cliamUr  trmfare  Uee 
Fmrnrred  from  age  to  age  I  mora  preciom  Ctf 
Than  that  aecnmnlated  store  of  gold 
And  orient  guns,  which  ftr  a  day  of  need 
The  Saltan  hoaids  la  his  auteetial  toeslia.** 

Have  we  not  blossoms,  buds,  and  trees, 
and  twinkling  leaves,  and  peepinff  flow- 
ers— the  crimson  and  purple  playing 
on  the  mountains — yes  I  how  hemUiful 
are  they ;  the  insect  sporting  in  the 
sunbeam,  how  perked  ;  what  a  qnict, 
soul-felt  sanctity  in  those  pure  deep 
jrlimpses  of  heaven  overhead ;  the  hilU, 


the  springs,  the  rivers  I  Yet  vb?  oJI 
ever  are  our  thoughts  bent  tunrdt 
the  common  places  of  evotr-daj  tik- 
cnce — ''getting  and  s^eoiuAe,  wc  l&i 
waste  our  powers."  Still  6rek  snnukl 
us  every  tning  once  pronounced  **fcrf 
good."  The  sun  as  at  the  fini  di^*- 
of  creation — the  moonjs  still  limp  cr 
hkb— the  firmavient  with  iti  nnouu&t. 
ed  stars ;— nothing  of  nature  i«  lo*^>- 
'Tis  we  who  diange,  and  gradfic:': 
look  on,  envy  kind  natnre  one  ?^ 
pathizing  smile;  the  heiit  b  coid. 
therefore  is  every  thing  comflsoo-phcr. 
Passing  along  up  the  narrower  put* 
of  Longh  Ree.  and  the  littk  Wi 
above  it,  wfenl  old  ruins,  m  on  ^^' 
parts  of  the  Shannon,  attract  the  ii* 
tendon  of  the  antiqiiarian.  Atlei!; 
more  the  name  of  «^St.  Libeiiv  m 
held  in  mndi  veneration,  thoo^  lit:^ 
traces  of  the  priory  onoo  exiftmg  Wr 
are  discernible ;  his  meniory,  iadcr^* 
seems  to  have  sunri  vod  his  good  wori*. 
At  "St.  John V* another establi^w-: 
was  founded,  in  the  reign  of  King  J<^« 
by  the  ''Knighto  HospitaIlen>"  «»• 
some  inklings  of  their  warlike  zstr- 
tions  may  be  gathered  from  the  nft^* 
keep  and  fortified  wall  that  int  i&! 
the  river ;  the  calm  waters  of  the  Im^- 
however,  still  sleep  at  thetr  W. 
though  crusades  and  cnisadcn  ixyr? 
had  any  existence.  UnreoMnbmt: 
nature  has  no  thoughts  for  our  s"*! 
douffhtychivalrvl  Between  the  w^'^ 
of  the  Inny,  where  the  lake  it  «bk 
seven  miles  wide,  and  the  narro*^' 
part,  near  Lanesborongh,  wc  »« '•^ 
island  of  the  *«  Seven  Chnrcbes,*'  frt- 
ral  ecclesiastical  ruins  existing  ?<^  ^ 
its  southern  point — these  ancieat  trac*^ 
of  the  •*  golden  orient"  ip  allodfC  t 
before.  Mystical  and  saOed  the  sso- 
ber  seven,  at  a  period  of  whidi  ^^  ^' 
cords  bearvery  indistinct  mentioa. «' 
consecrated  to  religion ;  il  b  fuoad,  vt 
need  scarcely  say,  among  the  csriy^t 
observances  of  the  Jews,  Brahw"** 
and  Eg^-ptians,  and  even  in  the  Ckn\ 
ttan  Church  varioos  **  septenane^i'  ' 
which  this  seems  to  be  cor,  wvn  •' 

stitnted. 
Xot  far  from  the  head  of  Loo^  K  « 
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\i  the  sweet  littie  village  of  Edgetoort/ts- 
town.  One  glance  is  safficient  to  as- 
sure the  passing  traveller  of  some  su- 
perior mind  here  at  work>  and  that 
the^  writings  of  the  gifted  authoress 
which  have  rendered  wis  spot^  we  maV 
say,  illustrious,  have  been  of  an  enu- 
nently  practical  character.  To  say 
we  were  delighted .  and  entertained, 
and  forced  to  admire  the  little  church 
and  chapeU  and  the  various  schools, 
were  to  repeat  the  experience  of  every 
tourist.  \Ve  thought  of  the  rich 
glimpses  of  country  fife  of  the  Roman 
poet,  and  the  prattling  of  his  neigh- 
bour Gervius  on  rural  wings — '■ 


■*  Rvne  Teteram  libris,  nnne  lomno  et  Inertibni  horls, 
Dttoere  aolieita  Jueunda  obliri*  Titio.** 


Many  and  wistful  thoughts  of  some 
such  secluded  retreat  occurring  to  our 
own  very  charmed  but  otiose  imagin- 
ings— ^many  thoughts  of  peacefulness 
andjoy. 

ll^e  road  from  Edgeworthstown  to 
Longford  presents  litUe  to  interest  the 
traveller,  if  we  except  the  beautiful 
residence  of  Baron  L^roy,  about  five 
miles  from  the  former.  At  Longford 
we  meet  the  terminus  of  the  ''Boyal 
Canal,"  and  the  pretty  river  CamUn, 
which  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
Shaitnon,  a  few  miles  below  the  town. 
A  little  above  Roosky,  some  miles  from 
Longford,  the  Shannon  again  breaks 
into  several  promontories  and  bays  of 
very  peculiar  beauty  ;  and  Loughs 
Baffin  and  Bodderig  afford  a  strikmg 
contrast  to  the  last  few  miles  we  have 
passed.  At  Drumma,  indeed,  the  view 
IS  perfectly  beautiful ;  the  plantations 
of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  J.  Rowley  ex« 
hibiting  many  striking  evidences  of 
superior  taste  and  elegance.  Crossing 
the  river  here  you  set  into  the  County 
Roscommon,  which  has  accompanied 
us  from  a  little  above  Banagher  ;  and 
a  road  of  no  very  particular  interest 
affords  occasional  glimpses  of  the  very 
nngular  windings  of  the  infant  Shan- 
non. At  Jamestaum  and  Carrich^m- 
Shannon,  sundry  traces  of  ancient  for- 
tifications defend  the  passes  of  the 
river  between  Leitrim  and  Roscom* 
mon ;  but  now  dwindling  into  a  shal- 
low rivolet,  an  artificial  cut  has  been 
made  to  complete  the  communication 
with  Lough  Allen.  Along  the  upper 
part  of  the  river  here,  as  on  the  other 
points  of  its  course,  the  **  Commissioners 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Shannon" 
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have  been  very  busily  at  work.  On 
the  principle  nil  de  mortuis,  we  wish 
not  to  say  much  of  what  has  been  done ; 
but  to  our  unassisted  fancy  the  im- 
provements are  not  a  little  problema-^ 
tical.  Much  emplo;^ment  aas  been 
given,  and  the  condition  of  the  work- 
mg  classes  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  river  considerably  improved  ; 
but  we  cannot  hide  from  us  the  fact, 
that  many  of  the  proceedings  of  our 
irresponsible  friends  have  been  found 
very  general  fault  with.  We  are  ready, 
indeed,  to  concede  that  they  had  much 
to  contend  with,  in  introducing  their 
very  inflexible  arrangements  amongst  a 
class  of  people  of  a  proverbiallv  sans 
saucivray  of  thinking;  yet  we  think  they 
might  have  given  more  general  satis* 
faction. 

The  lover  of  the  picturesque,  also, 
has  little  to  thank  them  for,  as  several 
old  rocks  of  singular  beauty,  and  ivied 
castles,  and  antiquated  bridges,  have 
been  blown  up  in  parts  of  the  river  that 
never  can  be  rendered  navigable.  In- 
deed one  or  two  bridges,  hallowed 
by  old  and  venerable  associations,  pre- 
sent a  patchwork  style  of  architecture 
of  a  somewhat  anonymous  order,  rather 
puzzling  to  future  archsBologists— per- 
naps  we  may  call  it  the  "Moaem 
Gothic."  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
river,  especially  in  the  vicinitv  of  Ath- 
lone,  has  been  much  improved.  Near 
Limerick,  however,  several  immense 
rocks  still  impede  the  navigation. 

Along  the  upper  part  of  the  Shan- 
non are  the  traces  of  sundry  old  mo- 
nastic establishments.  At  Clontuskert 
an  abbey  once  existed,  founded  by  St. 
Faithleg  for  Au^ustinian  canons.  Very 
little  of  it  now,  nowever,  remains  ex- 
cept the  cemetery.  At  Moycannoh, 
county  Roscommon,  once  existed  the 
Church  of  St.  Cairech  Dergain,  be- 
longing to  a  very  early  age  of  Chris- 
tianity. At  Oloonpatrick,  near  Ath- 
lone,  another  old  ruin  tells  of  davs 
gone  by,  and  a  stone  exhibiting  the 
impression  of  St.  Patrick's  knee,  is  held 
in  ver^  peculiar  veneration.  At  Knocks 
moy,  m  the  choir  of  the  abbey,  the 
monument  of  one  of  the  chieftains. 
King  of  the  "HyMany,"  is  still  in 
existence.  Amon^  the  curiosities  pre- 
served by  one  of  his  descendants  some 
short  time  since  was  an  auto^aph  let- 
ter of  Queen  Elizabeth,  "  written  in  a 
very  cramp  hand  on  a  small  piece  of 
greenish  coloured  paper."  There  is 
much  to  interest  the  mind  connected 
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with  these  and  several  other  old  ruins 
here  alone  the  river — man]^  recollec- 
tions Of  a  former  state  ofUungs;  for, 

«*  Etch  the  fklntait  rdieaof  a  dirlae 
Of  any  wonhip  irak«  toatd  thonghtt  divlnft.** 

Yet  are  such  thoughts^  perhaps^  not 
unmingled  with  many  grave  and  im* 
pressive  associations  of  years  lon^  spent 
in  nndne  mortifications^— of  withered 
hieartB.M>f  sepcratioii  finom  the  world— 


that  bright,  and  beaming,  and  kaib- 
ing  world,  in  whidi  Qiaikj  can  lee  m- 
d^  much  of  exeellenoe  and  good! 
Grim  and  gbosUy  lie  the  ihadovi  oa 
those  old  walla,  cast fium  thstvorU 
of  joy  and  sanahiDe,  from  those  altoy 
stars  that  wake  their  riknt  niaitRliy 
at  night,  that  tell  of  lifs^  ind  ]of%Md 
joy.  Yet  sach«  hovevtr,  hM  bsai  tW 
>ry  of  man  in  all  times. 


mstoi 


CBAPTBB  JTVII. 

**  Then*!  •oaMtUng  la  that  ■ndeiit  fasenlllloB 
Which,  irrlflg  ••  It  !•,  our  faacj  lere*. 
The  tpring  that,  vith  Ita  thoonnd  cryrtal  blMilw, 
Bnnti  fbon  the  boaoni  of  eome  dciut  rock 
In  Ncret  aoUtndc,  may  well  be  deened 
The  hAont  of  ■omethiBg  purer,  more  reliied, 
And  mightier  than  onnelTes.** 


On  the  borders  of  Louqr  Aixbk  is 
little^  perhi^  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  lover  of  the  picturesque — much, 
however,  the  soberer  views  of  the  uti- 
litarian. Beflected  in  the  dark  waters^ 
those  wild  and  barren  acclivities  ofier 
little  apparently  to  the  imagination ; 
yet  here  the  infant  springs  of  Sbe  Shan- 
non first  see  the  lignt.  Here,  stand- 
ing at  the  source  ofour  mighty  stream^ 
Bud  these  dark  rocks  and  silent  foun- 
tains, where  sweep  the  lightning  and 
the  blast,  and  the  first  beams  of  ear- 
liest mom  are  shed,  we  bate  at  length. 

The  mountains  surrounding  Lough 
Allen  form  part  of  what  geologists  term 
the  Connauffht  coal-field.  On  one  side 
we  have  thelofty  **  Slieve  Nierin'*  and 
"  Ben  Croy,"  nearly  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  on  the 
ollier>  the  wild  chain  of  the  <'Brau« 
Have"  ridge  stretching  away  towards 
the  western  coast  at  Sligo.  The  lake 
itself  is  some  seven  or  eight  miles  in 
length,  and  excepting  one  or  two  little 
isbmdSj  presents  little  in  common  with 
other  parts  of  the  Shannon.  The  hillsy 
composed  chiefly  of  sandstone  and  day, 
present  an  appearance  of  barrenness 
not  often  met  with ;  yet,  under  an  as- 
pect so  uninviting,  the  revelations  of 
the  geoloffist  acquaint  us  with  the  ex- 
istence of  immense  beds  of  limestone 
and  coal — of  the  elements  of  industrial 
enterprise  almost  unlimited  in  extent. 

The  little  river  Auoma,  not  im- 
known  in  the  annab  of  litigation  and 
law,  divides  the  coal  district  into  two 
|x>rtions ;  and  at  the  base  of  BrauUevey 
iron- works  of  no  inconsiderable  extent 
have  been  worked.  One  of  the  diief 
seams  of  ooal,  tm  mi  tatra^  tkrffeH 
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thkkp  may  be  traoedy  aeaonllag  to  Mr. 
Griffith,  along  the  northern  Ian  of  Aii 
hill  for  four  miles  and  a  hal(  mA  m 
the  other  portion  of  the  dislnel,  sbost 
half  this  amount  of  coal  exists.  A  frv 
wretched  oolUeries  have  besn  tctt  is- 
efiectually  worked,  the  entire  aipect  of 
the  place  presenting  an  wpoitaaitycf 
active  enterprise*  but  too  long  aetfoet* 
ed.  Some  two  or  three  thoosna  KM 
of  coal  per  annum,  it  b  trae,  hafv  bett 
raised ;  vet,  aoocmlittg  to  the  moil  v* 
curate  foDsorvations,  as  we  look  on 
casion  before  to  mention  (pife  4II> 
voL  xxvii.),  and  we  would  imt  sfsis 
and  again  repeat,  between  fwa^  ^ 
thirhf  miiUams  of  tons  of  coal  ftill  iv* 
main  untouched  I  At  the  easlsn  wk 
of  Lough  Allen,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mb 
in  that  position,  moreespecMlly  **  Shm 
Nierin"  (the  Iron  Monntsui).  \tm 
quantities  of  inm  ore  oocor.  Fhm  m 
efifects  of  the  weather,  the  rock  bieasn 
decomposed,  and  various  speciswiMf 
no  little  value  are  found  on  the  bsrtei 
of  the  lake.  At  Drmmskamko.  U  lb 
outlet  of  the  lake,  Ihb  ore  was  si  osi 
period  smelted,  and  all  the  moil  f^ 
vouring  circumstances  seon  itiU  ^ 
point  to  the  retumptioa  of  the  aadff> 
taking  in  that  looauty.  At  AnsriMr. 
also,  as  iti  name  b  Mid  to  b^Jj,  s 
similar  trade  was  oooe  carried  so. 

Tlw  area  of  Lough  Albn  is  sb^ 
9,000  acres ;  and  we  trust,  now  ibl 
the  communication  with  this  part  cf 
the  Shannon  has  hteop  to  a  tatm 
extent,  opened  up,  it  will  no  Vm^ 
remain  nnknown  and  nnvtiifeid.  tW 
commissioners,  after  a  somewhitfi^ 
lentous  foshioB.  have  done  •  t^ 
deal  between  DruoMlMaibo  an^  Ibn^ 
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'BfidK^:azid  loweF  down  near  AthloneJ 
Of  tb  old  bridge  here,  90  long  a  fea- 
ture I&  this,  part  of  the  river,  nothing 
BOW  remains,  and  a  beautiful  nevr 
atenctore  spans  the  stream.  The  river 
IB  aot  Tery  navigable,  but  a  new  lock, 
&st  ^proaching  eompletenessiis  expect* 
•dtd  obviate  every  disadvantage.  Very 
ooaaiderable  water*power  (1100  horse- 
power) may  be  calculated  on  when  the 
improvements  of  the  river  shall  have 
lieen  completed.  At  Meelick,  nearly 
double  tmtt  amount  will  be  available  ) 
vHule  from  the  head  of  Lough  Allen 
to  Oarrick,  about  twenty  feet  of  fall 
may  be  economized. 
:  The  Shannon,  at  Lough  Allen,  is  one 
huitdred  and  forty-six  feet  above  the 
larel  of  the  sea,  and  delivering^  ad  it 
does,  into  this  mighty  reservoir,  the 
x«in  collected  from  an  area  of  not  less 
than  3613  square  miles  of  country 
above  Killaloe  alone,  and  spreading  into 
imaiense  sheets  of  water,  like  Lough 
Derg  and  Lough  Bee,  and  fallii^  not 
IflM  than  ninety-seven  feet,  in  mteen 
miles,  bdow  the  outlet  of  the  former,  it 
nquires  little  commentary  to  point  out 
Aie  very  intqeral  part  it  should  form 
in  the  industrial  economy  of  this  coun- 
tiry.  Then,  at  the  head  of  this  noble 
stream,  a  few  ^|ale^i  of  canal  would  suf- 
fice to  bring  the  southern  and  western 
parts  o£  the  island  into  communica-* 
tioB  with  that  magnificent  piece  of 
wttar  tibat  bisects  the  island  firom 
Bal^fthamum,  on  the  Donegal  cosst 
^thiongh  Louffh  Erne,  the  Ulster 
Canal,  Lough  S^ei^h^  Lisbum)  to  the 
greai- northern  capital^  Belftst.  But 
even  at  present,  stretching  away  along 
the  shores  of  not  less  than  ten  coun- 
ties, and  watering  some  of  the  most 
bficnrious  plains  and  valleys  in  Lre« 
land,  its  importance  id  not  readily  es- 


*  Though  aj^arently  taking  its  rise  in 
Loi^h  Allen^  the  source  of  Uiis  magni- 
ficent stream  may  be  traced  to  a  wild 
and  soliti^T'  district,  termed  '*  Glen- 
gavelin,"  at  the  foot  of  **  Cuilcagh," 
oae  of  the  mountains  of  Cavan.  Here, 
IB  a  hme  and  unfrequented  valley,  w^ 
meet  the  great  spring  of  the  Shannon-^ 
LttKmtioifSHBMA — of  immense  depth, 
fifty  feet  in  diameter,  boiling  up  con*. 
tinUoudly !  A  beautiful  limpid  stream 
fiows  firom  it,  and,  taking  a  sinuous 
tourfte  along  tlie  side  of  Cuilcagh,  as- 
itttnesthe name  of  Sharmoti,  In  rain;^ 
weather  ^and  here  among  these  mag-^ 
BilSic6iit  hiUs  Aquarius  appears  with 


his  most  pluvious  treasures),  the  crys- 
tal waters  of  Leighmonsheha  rush  fbrth 
with  tremendous  force.  No  "  Brpntesi 
Sterope,  or  Pyracmon  working  under 
Mongibello,"  but  the  all  p<nr&t  and 
beautiful  arrangement  of  nature.  Two 
miles  fromitd'  source  it  meets  another 
stream,  the  *'  Owenmore,"  or  Big  ri- 
ver, so  called,  perhaps,  because  it  hap- 
pens to  be  very  Bmall--indeed  such  ad 
one  of  the  aforesaid  giants  might  easily 
play  with ; — ^then  bounding  aloi^,  and 
leaping  from  rock  to  rook,  it  ultimately 
bends  through  a  little  valley  bounding 
the  lake ;  and  having  received  a  thou- 
sand tributary  rivulets  on  its  way,  af- 
ter a  course  of  some  eight  or  nine  miles, 
falls  into  Lough  Allen.  This  little 
streamlet  may  be  considered,  perhaps, 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Shannon. 

Among  these  quiet  solitudes — ^these 
silent  hills,  then,  have  we  at  length 
reached  the  infant  fountains  whence 
issue  the  mighty  waters  of  the  chiefest 
of  our  British  rivers.  Here  bubble 
forth  the  elfin  springs  fh)m  the  depths 
of  the  hills,  shed  in  a  thousand  showers 
fi*om  the  clouds,  and  gathered  firom 
the  lone  wastes  of  the  ocean,  flowing 
Again  towards  the  mighty  deep,  bear- 
ing onward  life,  and  loveliness,  and 
beauty.  Yes  I  here  amid  these  barren 
rocks,  one  link  in  that  all  perfect  cir- 
culation is  observable: — the  spring 
sending  its  many  tributaries  to  form 
the  brook — the  brook  merging  into  the 
river.  Troublous  and  turbid  rush  the 
waters  into  the  lake  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  yet  spreading  out  into  that  im- 
inense  expanse  like  other  gifts  of  hea- 
ven ; — ^visions  of  perfectness,  sweetest 
calm,  and^ntlest  beauty,  seemed  mir- 
rored in  its  tranquil  bosom ;  or  Uker 
still,  perhaps,  the  cradlings  of  infancy 
— ^the  dreams  of  childhood  succeeding 
the  first  moments  of  earliest  existence 
— softest  sleep  and  sweetest  dreams 
teem  pictured  in  its  deep  blue  waters. 
The  scenery  of  Lough  Allen  is  of  the 
most  lone  and  sombre  character.  Here, 
indeed,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  old 
novelists, 

^  DknA  might  hicn  lored 
To Mkelwr noontide reitt  out w^Mlhs itovfe, 
Hoi  ftoB  the  chine,  to  drink,  irvU  pleued  might 

view 
Her  own  brtgihi  efteotnt.'* 

Like  the  explorer  of  many-mouthed 
l^ile,  standing  at  its  source,  and  think- 
ing of  the  Tweed,  and  Clyde,  and  An- 
^an,  irising  in  one  hill,  and  pondering 
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on  the  mfant  springs  of  the  Rhine  and 
Bhone,  let  us  delay  at  the  foot  of  CuiU 
cagh.    True,  oar  lesser  stream  washes 
not  the  ruins  of  Thebes^  nor  reflects  in 
its  depths  the  eternal  pyramids;  yet 
arc  there  mightier  interests  to  think  of, 
dearer  and  more  lasting  associations 
awakened.    Apart  from  ita  numerous 
beauties,   how  full   of  deepest   inte- 
rest its  many  historic  recollections,  its 
wild  traditionary  tales,  its  ruins  and 
castles.  Spenser  tells  us  of  the  birth  of 
many  of  our  Irish  riyers  in  his  own  very 
imaginative  way,  from  the  embraces  of 
a  certain  giant  Blomius,  and  the  beau- 
tiful nym]^  Rheissa.  Without  vouch- 
ing for  any  such  paternity  for  our  eiant 
stream,  or  incurring  any  sponsoritu  re- 
sponsibility, perhaps  we  may,  with  a 
considerable  share  of  accuracy,  consi- 
der the  mighty  Cuilcagh  as  the  mother 
of  the  "  Spacious  Shenan."  Many  mys- 
tic legends  and  witching  talcs  still 
haunt  Its  sushing  springs ;  and  we  are 
told  that  here  the  old  hereditary  chiefs 
of  the  district  were  erst  accustomed  to 
invest  their  kin^  with  supreme  com- 
mand* Homer  gives  the  river  Xanthus 
a  voice,  and  in  our  less  classic  prelec- 
tions we  recollect  the  very  German 
story  of  Undine,  daughter  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, bom  of  some  very  fluvi- 
ous  parents,  and  who,  amongst  her  va- 
rious cousins  and  relatives,  counts  di- 
vers brooks  and  rivers,  and  a  certain 
waterfall  eternally  plying  its  sperv ifac- 
tionf.  We  have  no  such  wonders,  how. 
ever,  to  tell  of  our  mighty  stream,  and 
if  our  friend  of  the  *' Burschenshaft" 
will  forgive  us,  would  fiun  prefer  onr 
Irish  fl^  and  blood  to  such  ospernoiu 
on  the  female  character.    Yet,  m  some 
remote  manner,  is  thus  figured  forth 
perhaps  that  hidden  and  wonderful  ar- 
rangement of  the  internal  springs  of 
the  mountains  that  ffive  rise  to  our 
many  rivers,  and,  in  3ie  fij^nre  of  Plu- 
tarcn,  as  "mpes  on  a  vme  are  sha- 
dowed by  the  leaves,  so  under  such 
pleasing  narradons  and  fictions  are 
shadowed  forth  divinest  truths.*'    The 
entire    course   of  our  river,  indeed, 
is  haunted  by  traditionary  tales,  many 
of  which  we  have  glanced  at ;  and 
even  outside  its  mouth,  as  well  as  in 
the  depths  of  the  Leitiim  and  Cavan 
hills,  such  fictions  are  not  wanting. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  river  many  and 
wondrous  st^ies  existed  at  one  time 
of  a  lost  city,  long  sunk  under  the 
swelling  waves  1 — ^pui  of  that  tradition- 
ary,  m  BnAsu.,  or  *•  Island  of  Hie 


Bfest,*'  with  which  our  UOan 
wont  to  mingle  their  sobei 
'*  a  conntrj  of  penecinl 
abonnding  m  broad  naveM  aod  aohk 
livers,  in  forestp,  oioiataias*  aodl  ~ 
castles  and  palaees,  and  6eUa 
fresh  with  perpetual  verdnfe."^ 
of  the  okler  dirooides,  i«deed,  tall  m 
that  here  at  one  time  the  noelOaaaj^ 
*' seated  on  the  banks  of  ue  Shsuae, 
was  suddenly  hurried  away  to  Tww^ 
age"  where  ne  remained  fog  we  tit, 
and  on  hb  return  he  was  noi  a  litik 
astounded  to  find  everythiBg  woodbr- 
fully  changed ;  indeed  ao  heppf  dote 
he  seem  to  liave  been,  that  be  antaik 
two  days  for  so  many  rentnriesl  IWn 
mingled  with  this  rematkable  ~ 
is  t&t  beautiful  one  of  Ci 
not  nnconnected  with  the 
the  <'  InnJa  Vivenhm^*'  at  Uand  ui 
the  Undying.  **  Often  people  ate  •£> 
liicted  With  disease  in  it,"  aaya  tW  «ld 
chronicler,  '*  and  are  almoei  u  the  t^ 
nies  of  death ;  jet  sach  is  denied  theiL 
When  all  hope^  u  at  an  end*  boww. 
and  the  sidt  wish  not  for  a  Ifliigii  fifr 
of  misery,  they  are  put  into  a  link 
boat,  and  waflied  over  to  the  land*  in 
order  that  they  may  expire  I"  IK'bii 
a  fine  moral  in  this  beautiliil  fictka. 
let  those  say  whose  thoughts  **  fiied 
on  high,"  lingering  for  weeks  aai 
months  under  some  incmahle  do- 
ease— let  those  say  to  whooi  drsfh  is  a 
welcome  yet  wished-for  friend  1  TVrt 
is  much,  mdeed,  to  interest  the  inH^> 
nation  in  many  of  those  old  tales  with 
which  the  Shannoneverywheie  ] 
.-much,  alsoy  to  carry  back  the 
tation  to  the  history  of  the  past. 

It  is  not  easy  to  bring  the 
to  conceive,  wlwre  once  and  at  ao 
very  distant  eooch  there  i  iliurt  ss 
much  of  wealto,  and  chivaliy, 
grandeur,  as  still  haunt  oar  old  ^ 
and  castles — so  much  inteUeetoal  su- 
periority as  our  ancient  schools  evine* 
—so  much  religions  feeling  as  inb> 
mated  in  our  early  annalst  oiwhichlhr 
many  crumbling  ruins  scattered  throigl 
the  country  are  so  many  n>rnk  iag  a^ 
morials — ^where  at  one  period  the  sl»- 
ments  of  so  much  exoeUenoe  rvirtrrf,  k 
may  not  again  be  brought  into  artioB. 
but  not  by  the  ^'snl^did  phantim" 
which,  for  the  last  half  osntary,  h» 
flitted  across  the  country  iram  ens  cad 
to  the  other,  and  the  nnieal  natars  c^ 
which  all  sennUe  men  are  at  Img^ 
beginning  to  nnderstand. 

To  many,  the  lerelatioaa  of  JM  Atf> 
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tartf  are  devoid  of  interest ;  bat  clean- 
ings of  Tidiest  Talue,  and  ftcts  of  won- 
dmid  interest,' and  fables  and  fictions 
shadowing  forth  snblimest  veiities,  meet 
as  at  every  step.  In  our  discnrsiTe 
moments  we  have  lingered  to  point  to 
a  few,  and  if^  in  logins  back  at  the 
ruined  walls  of  Scatter^i  Mungret^  In- 
nisealthra,  Clonmacnoise*  we  are  re- 
minded of  former  greatness — if^  at  the 
palace  of  Donald  O'Brien  and  at  Ein- 
oora,  we  hare  thought  only  of  slaugh- 
ter and  devastation^  we  find  in  one  as 
in  the  other  matter  for  deep  and  thought- 
ful consideration. 

The  present,  indeed,  is  pregnant  with 
such  thoughts.  We  have  arriyed  at  a 
very  eventful  epoch,  need  we  say>  in 
the  history  of  our  country — such,  in- 
deed, as  our  past  experience  can  throw 
little  light  upon — such,  indeed,  as  the 
most  sanguine  of  our  political  economy 
8|Nrit9  could  not  have  vaticinated.  By 
one  of  those  mysterious,  yet  all-wise 
di^)ensations  of  Providence,  manj  mil- 
lions of  our  people  are  left  without 
means  of  support,  for  which  an  im- 
mense sum  of  money  must  be  expend- 
ed. We  are  threatened  with  an  exi- 
gency of  the  most  appalling  kind,  yet 
one  from  which  we  would  fain  enter- 
tain many  auguries  of  good.  Several 
millions  of  monev  must  be  laid  out« 
whether  in  reproductive  labour  or  not 
seems  a  problem  not  a  little  puzzling 
to  the  wisdom  of  our  rulers. 

Grade  and  ill-digested  measures  may 
for  a  while  retard  our  best  endeavours ; 
bttt  the  principle  of  profitable  employ- 
ment must  ultimately  turn  out  the  true 
one.  l%e  property  of  the  country  is 
threatened  with  all  but  confiscation ;  yet 
are  we  to  encumber  it  with  many  addi- 
tional burdens,  or  set  our  people  to 
wfrk  in  the  thousand  remunerative 
no^  that  lie  open  to  us  ?  The  Irish 
executive  are,  ror  the  first  time,  en- 
trusted with  powers  unprecedented,  for 
the  opening  up  of  our  industrial  re- 
sources. Ae  great  principle  of  Adam 
Smith  is  at  stake.  One  step  raises  us  to 
a  level  such  as  onr  most  nattering  an- 
nals afford  no  parallel  to,  or  plunges  us 
into  irremediaole  debt  and  ruin.  Of  the 
millions  of  acres  of  undrained  and  un- 
reclaimed land  it  were  idle  to  speak ; 
of  the  advantages  of  the  Shannon  let  us 
hear  Sir  Robert  Kuie : — 

'*  Let  us  conceive  that  river,  forming, 
at  its  source,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  tnm  the  sea»  an  extensive  lake 


surrounded  with  coal  and  turf,  and  the 
richest  ironstone ;  then  cutting  through 
a  district  containing  some  of  the  most 
fertile  land  in  Ireland,  oimable  of  pro* 
ducing  the  largest  return  of  flax,  of  corn, 
and  cattle ;  presenting  an  alternation  of 
lake  and  river,  fitted  for  steam  naviga- 
tion from  end  to  end ;  and  in  one  locality, 
within  a  distance  of  four  miles,  affording 
water-power  for  mechanical  manufac- 
ture on  the  greatest  scale.  In  the  hills, 
a  few  miles  onlv  from  this  seat  of  me- 
chanical  power,  are  mines'  of  lead,  of 
copper,  and  of  sulphur,  of  slate  and 
marbles,  and  finally  possessing  a  capa- 
cious port,  and  estuary  superior  to  that 
of  the  Thames,  and  roadsteads  capable 
of  giving  certain  accommodation  to  the 
most  extensive  navy." 

Tes,  here  is  an  '*  embarras  de$  rich" 
esses"  put  forward  b^  our  esteemed 
friend,  painful  for  its  truthfulness. 
We  are  inclined  to  ask,  for  the  hun- 
dredth time,  when  shall  our  many  so- 
cial and  political  feuds  be  forgotten  in 
a  unanimous  efibrt  to  take  ^advantage 
of  such  resources  ? 

**  These  natural  facilities,"  continues 
Sir  Robert,  "  of  which  no  such  combina- 
tion exists  in  any  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try, promise  to  render,  at  some  future 
time,  the  Shannon  the  (chief)  line  of 
industrial  activity  in  Ireland.  Of  that 
line,  Limerick  may  bo  the  key.  It  is  a 
future  upon  which  every  Irishman  must 
look  with  deepfelt  interest,  and  with  a 
hope  that  the  people  may,  by  morality, 
by  steadiness,  and  intellieence,  show 
themselves  worthy  of  the  benefits  thus 
placed  within  their  grasp.** 

We  have  witnessed,  indeed,  since 
last  we  wrote,  with  no  little  joy,  sun- 
dry evidences  of  our  noble  stream  be- 
t inning  to  be  better  known.  The  of- 
cial  reports  of  more  than  one  set  of 
commissioners,  appointed  by  parlia- 
ment, have  done  much  to  xeep  the 
matters  under  the  public  eye.  The 
poetic  imagery  of  another  writer,  who 
delights  to  date  from  the  lofty  eyrie  of 
the  "  O'Connell  Mountains,"  has  also 
not  been  without  their  use ;  and  imp- 
ing our  less  aspiring  wing  within  the 
soberer  regions  of  everyday  existence, 
our  Journey  has  been  imdertaken  with 
a  similar  purpose;  satisfied,  indeed, 
that  the  magnificent  resources  of  whidi 
we  have  spoken,  require  but  to  be  more 
generally  Known  to  be  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated.   Within  the  past  month,  a 
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ansn  of  .£A6^<K)D  faaa  been  gnuited  for 
tiayflciBftiwction  of  docks  at  Limerick ; 
tf  subject  which  has,  for  a  long  period^ 
engaged  the  anxious  attention  of  those 
wishiDg  for  the  improTcments  of  our 
great  western  port ;  and,  as  if  in  mock- 
etY  of  our  channel  navigation,  a  steam- 
eft*,  Worth  about  double  the  sum,  need 
ite  say,  has  been  lost  on  the  Irish 
ooasty  a  circumstance  which  could  not 
We  occurred  had  she  originally  sailed 
from  an  Irish  harbour.  More  than  one 
of  our  naral  armament,  and  an  amount 
of  steam  vesseb,  such  as  we  could  not 
havCy  in  the  remotest  manner,  prophe- 
sied a  few  months  since,  at  present 
afloat  in  the  Shannon,  also  tell  of  its 
increasing  traffic.  There  is  a  some- 
thing of  sadness,  however,  in  the  re- 
collection, that  the  present  condition  of 
Uie  country  has  brought  all  this  about  i 
y.el  let  us  hopci  out  of  such  seeming 
evil,  much  goodwill  arise.  The  water 
power^  of  which  we  have  more  than 
once  spoken,  has  also«  we  are  hi^py  to 


find,  attnusted  a  cQMiteabU 
attention;  and  f|iiifte 
an  increase  of  oonfidenee 
oenary  to  render  the  fihaanon 
oentre 


of 


eDtsiptiie  in  this 
country. 

Here,  bowew,  we  putt  ni  the  eir« 
nest  hope,  that  sonnier  liflMt  ^bk  tA 
in  store  for  oar  devoted  land.  0«r 
task  is  ended.  A  hope,  not  mtm, 
y^i  haunts  us,  that  umb  brUa  fi. 
sums  win  one  day  be  renlifle£  W« 
have  lingered,  perhafM  not  too  kac,  to 
point  out  a  ftrw  of  the  Aeseiuees  «  our 
glorious  river,  with  an  earaett  hope 
uiat  they  may  be  taken  advantege  cL 
We  hava  kmg  wandered  tc^gethtf  by 
its  silver  margin,  long  taua  smti 
oounsel  by  its  **  iIibIIow  IsUs."*  0« 
journey  is  ended ;  if  aught  of  plea* 
surable  lecollectioii  of  our  beaotihl 
stream  still  flits  throndb  year  meawr 
— aught  of  esteem  for  Its  unaambcrtd 
resonroes,  our  ddeftst  wish  is  rsahsal 
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It  Wis  towards  the  doae  of  the 
**  leafy  montii  of  Jane  \**  the  weather 
had  heoome  intolerahlr  hot ;  a  breath 
of  air  was  not  to  be  nad  for  lore  or 
money.  If  you  rentared  out^  a  hot| 
fioy  wind  blew  right  in  yonr  faoe. 
**  What  the  deuce  is  to  be  done  ?" 
we  exclaimed,  as  we  sate  at  our  soli- 
tary iMreakfasty  glancing  listessly  upon 
*<  the  frigid  Saunders/*  No  news,  ex- 
cept that  soTeral  very  respectable  peo- 
ple dropped  down  yesterday  in  funting 
fits,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme 
heat.  We  yawned  fearfulljr.  What 
was  to  become  of  us  ?  Dressing  oneV 
self  was  a  ntdsanoe— conrersation  a 
bore.  We  were  sick  to  death  of  din- 
ners and  routes.  The  '<  eternal  tor-: 
hot  and  saddle  of  mutton/'  raried  by 
the  lamb  and  salmon,  had  palled  upon 
our  taste.  The  sparkle  had  yanished 
firom  the  champagne ;  and  the  claret 
bad  become  nauseous.  Even  the  Wen- 
ham  lake  ice  had  lost  its  charm*  The 
hlsiid  attentions  of  dinner-givers  and 
lion-honters— the  inane  politeness  of 
town  minors,  and  the  sickly  smile  of 
ftding  beauties,  had  alike  ceased  to 
interest  us.  There  were  only  two 
houses  in  or  near  Dublin  where  we 
could  dme  wHh  any  degree  of  comfort 
(of  course^  excepting  our  own,  for,  like 
Lord  Mdboume,  we  are  too  pleasant 
a  feDow  ever  to  require  a  cook)  :  one 
was  in  that  of  a  friend,  who  had  a 
good  ice  house,  and  sundry  big-bellied 
flate  of  rare  old  Steinberger ;  and  the 
other  was  the  e^tor's,  where  some  of 
die  coolest  buttermilk  we  erer  tasted 
was  to  be  had.  In  short,  the  dog 
days  were  approaching.  In  the  squares 
but  a  few  solitary,  seedy  stragglers 
were  to  be  seen  lounging  round  the 
baads,  whose  music  had  so  lately  at- 
tracted the  hosts  of  fashion.  The  pro- 
menade was  deserted ;  the  ball-room 
had  grown  thin  i  the  Dublin  beauties 
did  not  lo«k  quite  so  well  by  the  grey 


daylight,  which  would  occasionally 
penetrate  the  windows,  as  they  did  by 
the  blaze  of  chandeliers;  old  maids 
were  beginning  to  migrate  towards 
Sandymount,  Kingstown,  and  Dalkeyf 
and  stout  i^plectic  gentlemen  were 
beginning  to  think  the  country  air 
would  suit  them  better.  We  strolled 
down  our  wonted  path  to  0>urt.  The 
hall  had  waxed  considerably  thinner ; 
the  basket- women  who  deftly  ply  their 
traffic  in  that  region  of  law  and  nolle, 
had  substituted  strawberries  for  their 
cakes,  which  jaded,  greenish-hned 
lep^al  practitioners  were  devouring 
with  sineular  ayidltr ;  the  libranr  was 
dearly  deserted;  Delany's  snuff-box 
was  empty;  the  Chancellor  had  got 
almost  through  his  list,  and  seemed 
to  take  a  fienaish  satisfaction  in  snap- 
pishly refusing  motions  with  costs; 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  was  up ;  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
was  listening  with  the  air  of  a  marQrr 
to  a  protracted  and  wearisome  cross-' 
examination  by  Counsellor  O'Sni^ 
pimup,  and  thoufffa  too  well  bred  to- 
interrupt  the  volubility  of  counsel.  Was 
evidentlv  longing  for  the  ''hour  of 
six ;"  the  Exchequer  was  desolate— i 
we  had  seen  one  of  the  barons  that 
morning  cantering  along  the  beach  at 
Sandymount — the  Queen's  Bench  was 
so  crowded,  that  a  policeman  (we 
being  in  mufiti)  wanted  to  put  us  out. 
As  we  wended  our  weary  way  home- 
wards, we  pondered  much  upon  what 
was  to  become  of  us.  To  remain  any 
longer  in  town  was  impossible,  u 
grew  hotter  than  ever.  ''  We  will 
ffo  and  lounge  along  the  Rhine^  or  the 
Afoselle,  or  the  Danube,  or  some  other 
cool  place,"  said  we,  in  desperation. 
''  Think  of  circuit/*  whispered  Pru- 
dence. ''Of  what? — of  circuit?—' 
circuit  be  ."    True,  we  held  a 

brief  last  spring  in  the  cause  of  Lea- 
see "  Tobit  V.  TadpoW  where  a  new" 
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trial  ban  been  granted.  We  opened 
tbe  proceedings,  and  were  snubbed  by 
our  senior.  There's  no  use  in  going 
on  the  strength  of  that.  Let's  see. 
Three  guineas  bagged  —  thirty -two 
spent.  N09  we  won't  go  circuit ;  they 
xnust  g^t  on  as  well  as  they  can  with- 
out us  this  time. 

*•  nuTah  fttf  the  Rhine.** 

Next  mornings  as  we  lounged  into 
the  little  back  parlour  at  D'OIier- 
street,  where  *'  Maga** — she  who  is 
familiar  to  all  the  lands  of  the  earth — 
is  hatched,  there  was  the  grave,  in* 
telligent-looking  man,  with  the  sharp, 
black  eye,  who  presides  over  her  des- 
tinies, looking  as  cool  as  ever. 

**  Good  morning,  Herr  Irlander  I" 
— for  somehow,  we  can't  for  the  life 
of  us  tell  why,  that  is  the  Editor's 
pet  name  for  ns. 

**  Good  morning,"  said  we,  sulkily 
enough. 

**  Dine  with  me  to-day  at  six  ;  I've 
a  'lion'  for  dinner." 

**  Should  be  delighted,  but  we  are 
going  out  of  town;  besides,  your 
<  lion '  might  eat  us." 

«  Going  out  of  town  1— where  f" 
said  Anster,  who  had  just  entered  the 
room  with  Waller. 

<<  Up  the  Rhin«,"  we  replied  ;  <«  to 
that  Umd  whose  poes^  you  have  con- 
trived to  render  intelhgible  in  making 
yourself  immortal." 

<«  You  infernal  humbug  I"  said  the 
translator  of  Faust. 

«  Nonsense,"  said  the  Editor  ;«<  he's 
going  to  dine  with  me." 

'<  Is  the  buttermilk  in  ice  ?"  we  in- 
quired, maliciously. 

'' Buttermilk  1  I  wish  to  heaven, 
when  you  do  fiivour  me  with  your 
company,  you'd  confine  yourself  to 
that,  and  then  you  wouldn't  get  to 
drunk  as  vou  do." 

'<  Drunk  1"  said  we,  dreamily ;  <<  we 
don't  get  drunk." 

<'  At  Bacchus/'  replied  the  Editor. 

**  Well,  all  the  better  reason  for 
'  going  up '  the  Rhine ;  we  can't  well 
get  drunk  there." 

**  1  think,"  said  Anster,  **  some  of 
the  Rhine  going  down  you,  may  have 
that  tendency." 

*<Sprechen  sic  deutah?"  said  we, 
contemptuously. 

**  Poohi  'tb  easy  enoqgh  to  jabber  a 
language ;  but  1  should  like  to  know 
where  you  learned  Gennan  V* 


"  We  were  in  the  German  oeeaa  at 
all  events,  which  is  more  than  ma*  <#! 
our  friends  can  say.** 

*'  Of  course ;  didn't  I  know  yoa'd 
be  at  sea  in  German,"  said  the  doecor, 
triumphantly,  rubbiiig  bis  hands. 

«  Well,  we  shaU  soon  be  'hslf  km 
over'  to  Rotterdam.     Any 
to  Lorrequer?"  replied  we^ 
towards  the  door. 

«*  You're  not  serious  ?" 

"  Quite,"  we  gravely  replied.  "T^ 
devil  himself  could  not  stand  tUs  wea> 
ther.  Good  bye,  my  boys; 
send  you  better  mannenu" 

"  Stop  I"  shouted  the  Editor, 
at  our  coat  tail — ^*«where*i  tWfipcr 
you  promised  to  finish  for  me  ?" 

"  Hallo !"  said  Waller,  ««givys  mehaek 
the  young  lady's  article  I  sent  yoe  to 
look  at." 

*'  We  lit  our  meerschaum  with  tkat 
last  night  For  the  other,  we  csa  t 
come  it  at  any  price." 

«<Ob,  yon  base  deceiver  T 
Waller. 

«<  111  pay  you  off  for  thai," 
the  Editor. 

<'  Leben  sie  wohl,  old  boy," 
edging  ourselves  out   of  the 
ment. 

Having  sprung  upon  a  **  jarvey,*** 
reached  our  abode,  packed  «p  ov 
portmanteau,  and  br  five  o'clock  wert 
steaming  away  to  Liverpool  wish  a 
fresh  sea  breexe  blowing  in  oor  free, 
and  a  <<  heavy  sea  on,**  leaving  d«c 
smoke,  noise,  law,  Uteratiir% 
printers'  devils,  and  judges,  fiv 
us.  Our  compagmomi  de  fPewn  a 
leathern  oonveniency,  wlueh  bad  al- 
ready been  half  round  the  glebi^  and 
a  favourite  black  poodle  we  hmgki 
aome  years  ago  at  Heppenheia. 

We  tarried  not  long  in  ~ 
it  has  somehow  lost  ita  dmna,  aod 
wandering  about  theee  plaees  w^idk  m 
*«  greener"  days  were  firaaght  with  ia^ 
rest,  we  found  them,  or  to  o«  eye  at 
least  they  appeared,  sadly  changei 
Though  parliament  was  atttiag,  as4 
the  season  still  at  its  height,  the  pert 
did  not  seem  to  us  the  place  It  used  10  bt. 
The  crowd  was  nether  ao  great  nM 
so  brilliant,  nor  were  the  equipages  w 
well  appointed  as  befora.  We  mimd 
many  **  a  turn  out "  with  which  «t 
had  formerlv  been  (amiliar.  Beaofcrt 
and  Cheeterneld  were  there  no  lemir, 
and  D'Oraay  had  vanished.  Discoe* 
tented,  we  wandered  down  GfOawaw* 
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pbc*,  wbere  we  puMd  **  the  Duke** 
vith  a  bdj  on  his  arm.     Ag«  Memed 
to  hftveimproTed  him ;  we  nerer  saw 
him  loekiiiff  half  m   well;   he   was 
taraoelj  ana  handiomelj  attired  in  a 
htae  frock  eoat,  white  trowsers,  ^  white 
twy"  aada  glotty  hat,  and  save  that  hie 
•Itp  bad  become  a  little  more  feeble, 
be  did  not  look  a  whit  the  worse  for 
wear.  \Vc  passed  him  bjf  and  gaining 
a  croesiTiff  oTer  which  we  knew  his 
WAV  wonld  lie,  stopped  to  have  a  good 
look.     Aj,  there  he  was,  the  glorious 
4ake— that  grey-haired,  fresh-colour* 
•d«  plain-looking,  shaky  old   gentle- 
man.     Can  that  be  he  upon  whose 
breath    hung  the  issues  of  life  and 
death  for  thousands?     Was  it  that 
broken  voice,  whose  accents  we  could 
•careely  catch,  that  thundered  in  the 
aartbquake  tones  of  victory,  the  me- 
aoraUe  **  Up  guards,  and  at  them  ?" 
Waa  it  he  who  overthrew,  one  after 
flMtber,  the  picked  marshab  of  Napo- 
laoo,  and  at  last  the  great  chief  him- 
agif  7     We  wonder  does  he  ever  muse 
alooe,  and  at  night,  of  the   roenes 
tbrowh  which  he  has  passed.    Do  the 
dead  come  back  to  him  in  dreams? 
Doee  he  ever  think  of  the  thousands  of 
brave,  and  chivalrous,  and  h^h-spirit- 
ad  men  who  have  fallen  at  his  very 
side?  Does  he  think  of  the  slaughter. 
ad  thousands  of  Badajos,  of  the  sum- 
nita  of  Barossa,  or  of  the  fiery  strug- 
gla  of  Waterloo  ?     Has  the  flush  of 
pride  which  he  used  to  feel  in  the  hour 
of  victory  faded  as  much  from  his 
br«w  as  the  eagle  glance  has  vanished 
frvHabiseye?  Are  the  scenes  throuffh 
which  he  has  borne  him  so  gloriously, 
Mellowed  by  the  hand  of  time,  still 
aaiated  on  the  eye  of  memory  ?  or  are 
aD  those  brave  spiriu  forgotten  in  the 
AieH  base  of  the  past,  in  the  chaos  of 
batties  and  sieges,  of  which,  it  may  be, 
be  does  not  now  remember  even  the 
BMS?    Each  succeeding  enni* 
of  Waterloo  finds  that  band  of 
who  fought  beside  him  grown 


via  lOMi  te  bMtad  ft«a  Um  tUa«i  UmI  be." 

nA  the  roan  of  iron  frame,  he  who  led 
then  on  to  victory,  survives  still.  He 
bae  seen  more  of  the  horrors,  and 
»bared  more  of  the  glories  of  war  than 
any  man  alive.  He  has  had  his  fill  of 
all  the  honours  thU  world  could  bc- 
•tow  ;  unbounded  wealth,   unrivalled 


glory,   titles,  fame,   riches— all   the 
lessings  with  which  the  poet's  fimcy 
could  adorn  old  age— 

**  Lon,  hoBoor,  obedtcaot.  troop*  of  IMoadt 

are  his,  but  we  would  give  a  trifle  to 
know  if  he  feels  any  satisfaction  now  at 
the  possession  of  them  all,  or  if  the 
knowledge  taught  by  the  experience  of 
the  wise  roan  of  old  has  coroe  to  biro  at 
last— that  all  Is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit. 

Filled  bv  rousings  such  as  these 
we  strolled  across  the  Green^ark 
and  down  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; that,  at  least,  was  not  changed. 
It  was  a  night  of  great  excitement. 
Peers  statement  of  the  causes  of  his 
resignation  was  expected.  There  was 
the  same  crowd  as  usual  of  riderless 
horses,  led  bv  belted  grooms,  of  well- 
appointed  cabs,  vrith  diminutive  tigers 
peering  out  from  under  their  covers, 
and  of  unwashed  spectators. 

We  met  a  senator  with  whom  we 
had  acquaintance,  hurrying  out  with  a 
most  disconsolate  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. We  asked  him  what  was 
going  on.  Oh !  Peel  is  on  his  legs, 
announcing  his  resignation,  and  out- 
bidding Lord  John  in  everything,  but 
especiiuly  with  regard  to  Ireland.  And 
so,  thought  we,  our  dear  conntnr  is 
still  destined  to  be  the  cock-pit  of  po- 
litical strife— the  lever  by  which  one 
party  is  ejected  from,  or  another  hopes 
to  retain  ofllce. 

The  sultry  glare  of  a  July  sun  had 
mellowed  into  the  softer  beauty  of  a 
most  lovely  evening  as  we  arrived  at 
London-bridge,  where  lay  the  Antwerp 
MPalcaidge"  as  Mrs.  Gamp  used  to 
call  it,  and  as  the  -  drat  voo,  I  wish 
you    was    in    Jones's  beUy"  of  that 
worthy  lady  arose  to  our  recollection, 
we   could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
pleasant  fkncy  of  a  negro  preacher 
whom  a  friend  of  ours  once  heard  in 
the  West  Indies.    He  had  selected  for 
his  text  the  history  of  Jonah ;  but  in- 
stead of  makinff  the  whale  swallow 
Jonah,  he   made   him   swallow  the 
whale;    and   it    having    at   length 
dawned  upon  him  that  he  had  got 
himself  as  well  as  the  whale  into  the 
wrong  box,  he  concluded  his  discourse 
by  sayinff,  •*  Massa  Jonah  very  fond  of 
fish,  gentlemen— very  fond  offish,  devil 
of  a  fellow  for  fish,  ne." 

The  smoke  of  London  soon  lay  be« 
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bind  in  I  the  forefts  of  masts  were 
•parklinff  in  the  evening  son  as  we 
moved  slowly  down  the  river,  the  sur* 
face  of  which  was  just  curled  hj  a 
gentle  breeze. 

"  Heavenly  evening,  sir,'*  said  an 
elderly  Cockney,  attired  in  a  full  suit 
of  shepherd's  plaid,  '*  we  shall  have  a 
beautiful  passaffe/* 

Alas  I  his  anticipations  did  not  prove 
correct,  for  ere  night  fell  the  liflrht  wind 
freshened  into  a  stiff  g^e,  and  almost 
before  we  were  dear  of  the  river,  the 
"  Pakaidg^e"  was  pitching  awfully. 
We  remained  on  deck  as  long  as  it 
was  possible  to  enjoy  the  view.  At 
last  old  England  beean  to  fade  in  the 
distance,  the  dim  lights  burning  on  the 
shore  gleamed  faint  and  fainter ;  at 
length  they  disappeared,  and  the  broad 
heaving  sea  lay  spread  out  before  ns. 

The   oommencement  of  a  voyage, 
we  have  always  thought,  is  by  far  tne 
pleasantest  part  of  it — the  bustle  of 
the  sailors—the  arrival  of  breathless 
passengers,  nearly  too  late — the  Btow« 
ing  awi^  of  portmanteaus,  and  the 
divinff  ilown  after  missing  hat-oases 
and  band-bozes*~the   red-faced  cap« 
twin  standing  on  the  paddle-box,  and 
shouting  in  a  voice,  whose  tones  rise 
far  above  all  the  hubbub ;  these  little 
varieties  possess  no  slight  degree  of 
interest  for  as;  and  then  when  we 
are  actually  in  motion,  when  waving 
hands   and   fluttering    handkerchiefi 
have  vanished,  the  sparkling  sea,  the 
cool  and  refreshmg  breeze,  the  happy 
and  comfortable  looks  of  people  mu- 
tuallv  congratulating  each  other  upon 
the  noeness  of  the  weather,  the  pro- 
bable length  of  their  passage,  and  th« 
res^^tive  merits  of  their  sailing  ca- 
pacity, have  all  a  certain  charm  for 
us,  but,  alas,  should  the  wind  rise, 
what  a    miserable    metamorphosis  1 
Sallow,  cadaverous,  wretched  objects 
lure  all  that  remain  of  the  ^oUy  re- 
vellers of  the  previous  evemng,  men 
who  astonished  you  by  their  leats  at 
the  supper-table,  who  smoked  unknown 
quantities    of   cigars,    and    imbibed 
tumblers  of  grog,  which  were  not  to 
be  oounted-Hill  share  the  common 
lot 

During  the  night,  the  flrale  inoreased* 
and  various  uncomfortable  noises  issued 
from  the  a^jaoent  berths — and  the 
last  sounds  we  heard  as  we  sank  to 
sleep,  were  the  ceaseless  pattering 
of  feet  npon  the  deck  overhead,  (how 


stnnge  it  is  that  tiMra  ve  «M  pM^ 

who  always   will  walk  rkht  sbeie 

one's  berth  I)  and  the  shrA  eidl  hf 

•ome  sufteriag  p  s  ssengw  of  **  stoaitd." 

We  awoke  at  ive  hi  the  Mn. 

ing,  having   dreasMd  that  «•  «■« 

shut  up  in  a  wioker  hasfcst,  vhick 

bright  idea*  we  Ibmid,  was  cwnd  by 

the  oreaking  of  tlM  timbctt  of  m 

vessel* 

"  Steward,  whcrsabovH  tf  ws?* 

"  Not  in  sight  of  land  yet,  ar." 

We  tried  to  so  to  sleep  sgsta,  ksl 

found  it  imposstbls^  the  noise  wm  m 

tremendous.   We  werssggravalidtot^ 

past  all  eadoranoe^  by  the  sight  sf  s 

barometer,  whieb,  hanging  in  a  lat 

of  stand,  right  opposite  o«  hmW 

kept  swinging   to  aad  ho;  inL  k 

would  turn  on  one  side^  tfasn  k  m$ 

nearly  at  right  aaglesv  thsn  it  m 

npeide  down  ;  sweanw  at  it  vas  asi 

of  the  slightest  nse,  if  we  shot  o« 

eyes,  it  was  still  befcto  v%  asd  osv 

head  would  at  last  have  gst  qsin 

light,  had  not  oar  attaotioa  been  s^ 

traoted  by  an  object  oi  man  iai^ 

rest  in  th«  psrsoa  of  a  stoat,  sMwiy 

gentleman,  who  was  nukiqg  ss  s^ 

tempt  to  shave  himself— no  sssf  tsik 

in  a  rolling  sea. 

He  oommenoed  his  prsparalions  pa  • 

most  extensive  soUe,  oalli^  i>r  kst 
water ;   he  prodooed  from  aa  ssa- 

Soated  leathern   ease  his  nser  ssd 
rush,  and  having  lathered  his  te 
with  great  vigour,  he  piusssW  ^ 
operate ;  the  vessel  gave  a  Inrob  ud 
over   went  the  little  tin  mb  vkkh 
held  the   water,   soal^  the  MMi 
gentleman's  legs  vary  ooosidsrsbhr 
nothing  daunted,  however,  to  it » 
went  again,  and  having  ea^ghl  ksU 
of  lus  nose  by  the  way  of  stsii}WI 
himsdf,  tamed  uphise&m,  sndboM 
ieroely  in  the  gisM.     Jost  sa  he  ksd 
applied  the  ram,  another  loL  •^ 
be  staggsred  haokwardib  swssrim  if- 
ftilly  I   up,  however,   he  get  ip* 
and  with  a  look  of  great  dilsr*" 
nation  made  another  attempt,  vkick 
proved  equally  nnsnocessftu    ■  ><** 
mendoas  lureh  seat  os  rigirt  on  tk 
side,  and  the  stout  gentlenisiw  sAr 
staggering  about  in  a  state  ef  bo**- 
lessness,  at  lei^  sobeided  into  v 
eot,  wiUi  the  rasor  in  sodi  a  psa^ 
that  it  was  a  merpy  he  did  not  eel 
his  throat. 

Shortlv  after  this,  wo  sabiMsdiato 
a  gentle  dos«,  and  had  slept  Ibr  afasn* 
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an  tear,  whm  tfa«  ilewai^  kwoke  im 
to  wfythai  a  ia4y  in  dieialoon  wished 
to  know  if  w«  thoud  breakfkit  on  board* 

•<Ladj  in  the  lalodn/'  said  we 
dreavuhfy  not  ISor  a  hrw  moments  being 
aUe  to'  reeoUeot  exactly  where  we 
were  **  lady  in  the  saloon  ? — we  have 
■e  ladv  in  the  saloon — ^but  if  there 
b  aoY  lady  who  takes  so  kind  an  inte^ 
rest  in  our  proceedings,  you  may  give 
her  our  oompliments  and  say*  we  shall 
be  very  hu>py  to  breakfast  with  her 
if  she  wishes  it.'* 

The  steward  vanished,  but  returned 
fai  a  ibw  minutes* 

•*  An*t  you  Mr.  Clarke,  wa  r* 

<*No,*'  replied  we^  «<our  name  is 
Briefless." 

«<  Why,  m,  the  lady  says  that  fbrty- 
six  was  his  number,  and  you  being  in 
Ibrty-six,  of  course  4t  was  natural  to 
sopnose  that  you  was  he.*' 

Not  bein^  much  struck  by  the  co- 
gency of  this  argument,  we  made  no 
reply,  until  presently  the  steward  re^ 
turned  again  with  a  very  terrified  ex- 
pression of  countenance. 

«  Lord,  sir,  I  have  been  and  looked 
into  all  the  berths,  and  Mr.  Clarke  is 
not  In  any  of  them,  so  the  lady  says, 
^,  that  you  must  be  the  gent,  and 
^emse,  sir,  she's  eoming  herself." 

Hardly  had  the  steward  returned, 
when,  sure  enough,  in  came  a  remark- 
ably ht  lady,  blowing  like  a  oramnus, 
and  evidentiv  much  flustered.  Not 
wishing  to  be  disturbed  any  morci 
we  covered  our  face  with  the  bed« 
clothes — the  fat  lady  drew  near. 

M  There,  ma'am,"  said  the  steward 
behind,    <«  that's    number    fbrty-stx. 


*•  I'll  teach  you,  sir,"  exclaimed  the 
Alt  lady,  in  the  voice  of  a  virago, 
<«  to  play  your  unfMling,  cruel  tricks 
upon  your  unfortunate  wife." 

As  she  seised  hold  of  the  bed- 
clothes which  covered  our  head»  we 
lookedquietly  up,  and  made  as  hideous 
a  Ikoe  as  our  laughter  would  ad- 
mit of;  and  the  lady  having  satisfied 
herself  that  we  really  were  not  Mr. 
Clarke,  uttered  a  loud  scream — '*  Oh 
he  must  have  fallen  overboard,"  and 
dr«^ped  down  ikintin^  on  the  softu 

The  scene,  at  this  juncture,  was  a 
most  ludicrous  one.  The  entrance 
of  the  lady  had  suspended  the  ope- 
rations of  several  persons,  who  were 
in  various  stages  of  their  toilettes  t 
one  vraa  In  the  act  of  getting  out  of 


bed,  another  wai  changing  a  very  im- 

Eortant  and  Indispensable  portion  of 
is  dress,  a  third  was  standing  In  his 
shirt  and  stockings,  and  as  none  of 
them  had  time  to  resume  their  posil 
tions,  they  all  remained  exactly  aft 
they  were,  gazine  with  looks  of  hor- 
ror, and  wondering  what  could  po^ 
sibly  come  next.  The  rough  voice 
of  the  captain  at  this  moment  was 
heard  inquiring  what  was  the  matter) 
and  on  being  informed  that  it  was 
suspected  that  Mr.  Clarke  had  tam^ 
bled,  or  been  washed  overboard  during 
the  night,  he  at  once  relieved  our 
«nxiety  by  asking,  if  it  was  a  stout 
man  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  and 
a  grey  shooting-jacket,  being  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  he  soon  ex*- 
plained  the  mystery  bv  informing  us 
that  he  had  been  left  behind  at  Lon- 
don Bridge.  It  appeared  that  after 
having  got  on  board,  he  went  on  8hor6 
for  some  forgotten  portmanteau,  re^ 
questing  the  captain  to  wait  utftil  he 
returned  ;  he,  however.  Informed  hirii 
that  he  could  not  possibly  remain 
longer  than  ten  minutes,  as  the  mail 
bags  were  coming  on  board,  and  that 
if  he  was  not  back  by  that  time,  hd 
should  be  obliged  to  sail  without  bim> 
and  the  time  having  elapsed,  the  steani 
was  up,  and  the  jolly  captidn  had 
quite  forgotten  the  whole  matter. 

It  was  our  intention,  having  remain- 
ed a  fbw  days  at  Antwerp,  to  pro- 
ceed firom  thence  by  Bruges  and  Ghent^ 
to  Malines,  and  so  on  to  Brussels^ 
from  whence  we  meditated  a  walking 
excursion  across  the  plains  of  Water- 
loo to  Namur,  thence  having  pro! 
eeeded  by  the  banks  of  the  Meus^ 
to  Dinant,  to  make  the  best  of  our 
way,  through  the  Ardennes,  by  Roch- 
fort  and  St.  Hubert,  to  Luxemburg^ 
where  we  expected  to  find  a  diligence 
to  Treves,  upon  the  Moselle,  down 
which  romantic  river  we  anticipated 
a  most  delightful  sail  as  far  as  Cob? 
lentz.  A  considerable  portion  of  this 
route  was  of  course  impracticable  to 
any  save  the  pedestrian  traveller,  so 
we  made  up  our  mind  for  some  good 
stiff  walking. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  after  a 
very  tedious  passage,  that  we  arrived  at 
Antwerp  ;  and  as  almost  every  one  iri 
these  days  of  universal  locomotion  is 
familiar  with  the  numerous  objects  of 
interest  to  be  seen  ifi  this  beautifUl 
old  city,  we  shall  spare  our  readers  'a 
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description  of  them ;  but  a  curioos 
Flemish  book  having  fallen  in  oar 
way»  we  hit  upon  a  quaint  old  legend 
containing  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
this  citjy  which  we  trust  we  shall  be 
pardoned  for  presenting  to  their  no- 
tice. 

There  was  a  certain  count  called 
Brabony  who  happened,  one  fine  sum- 
mer's evening^  to  be  scouring  about 
the  country,  in  company  with  several 
knights  and  gentlemen  of  the  good  city 
of  Ghent,  and  in  the  course  of  their 
excursions  tbe^  arrived  at  a  place 
where  a  quantity  of  reeds  and  sedges 
seemed  to  indicate  the  proximity  of  a 
considerable  river.  As  Count  Brv 
bon  had  never  been  so  far  in  his  life 
before,  and  as  it  was  extremely  pos* 
f  ible  that  among  his  accomplishments 
the  difficult  art  of  reading  was  not  in- 
cluded, his  topographical  knowledge 
was  consequently  rather  limited  than 
otherwise.  A  gentleman  of  the  party, 
however,  who  had  been  a  great  tra- 
veller in  his  time,  took  occasion  to 
mention  that  he  believed  there  was  a 
large  river  or  lake,  called  the  Scheldt, 
not  far  distant,  which  no  one  had 
ever  yet  or  ever  would  attempt  to 
cross,  for  the  ferry  was  gpiarded  by  a 
very  disagreeable  giant,  who  insisted 
upon  cutting  oiF  the  right  hand  of 
every  one  who  wished  to  indulge  his 
fancy  by  sailing  upon  the  lake.  Brv 
bon,  however,  was  by  no  means  daunt- 
ed by  this  intelligence,  and  as  he 
rather  liked  anything  in  the  shape  of 
a  shindy,  he  merely  replied  that  he 
did  not  care  a  d — n  for  all  the  giants 
that  ever  lived,  and  that  he  would 
make  the  passage,  if  it  was  only  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing.  The  party,  after 
some  further  hours  of  riding,  having 
arrived  at  the  river  side,  prepared  to 
cross  over,  when  a  knight  appeared 
from  a  large  castle,  and  requested, 
with  the  pant's  compliments,  that 
Brabon  would  pay  the  usual  toll  by 
leaving  his  right  hand  behind  him. 
Count  Brabon  answered  this  message 
by  flinging  his  srlove  in  the  face  of  the 
night  who  baa  brought  it,  and  draw- 
ing his  sword.  He  had  scarcely  done 
80»  when  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  rang 
like  thunder  from  the  castle,  and  forth 
stalked  a  giant  of  prodigious  stature, 
completely  armed,  his  eyes  flaming 
with  fury.  There  was  no  making 
of  lists  or  measuring  of  gronuo, 
for,  without  further  ceremony,  to  it 


they  went  at  once^  ^  tooth  nd  wL* 
The  giant  was  not  long  in  findbg  oat 
he  had  met  with  lus  nalchf  m,  te 
make  a  long  story  sher^  Bn^on  hav. 
bg  completely  vaaqolsihed  hiii«  cet 
off  his  ri^t  handt  and  hit  hend  iale 
the  bargam,  the  f<»iner  of  whi^  cs- 
liDsities  be  flong  away  iniD  tb 
Scheldt,  and  so  mnch  of  the  rivtr  m 
it  comprised  in  its  deeccnt,  still,  h»- 
longs  to  the  Counts  of  Brdbnal. 

It  was  just  about  this  period  tbi 
Julius  Cnsar  was  amoai^g  hiBsdf  is 
England  by  knocking  over  a  hm  of 
the  natives,  and  when  be  was  tired  of 
this  sort  of  work^  anon  hii  retm  u 
Flanders,  Coont  Brabon  took  an  esrij 
opportunity  of  infomung  him  what  be 
had  been  fJxint  in  the  meantiineb  Ja- 
lias  was,  of  course,  greatly  rnoseei 
and  went  immediately  with  Brtboa  ts 
the  Scheldt*  where,  when  be  saw  tb« 
giant's  castle,  he  thought  it  would  U 
a  capital  nte  for  a  town  ;  and  baiiag 
assembled  his  workoMO,  ha  bnill  a  citT» 
which  he  blessed  after  a  heethtidh 
fiwhionof  his  own,  endowing  It  witk 
certain  riffhts  and  privilmt*  He  ab# 
made  Bnmon  a  ooont  ofthe  hely  Ro- 
man empire,  and  save  him  an  escal- 
dheon,  npon  whicA  waa  ffMaacmi 
a  nlver  turret  and  two  hands.  Th« 
dty  he  christened  Handwerpea,  wUe^ 
in  process  of  time,  has  bean  currupifJ 
into  its  present  denomination ;  and  tW 
Dukes  of  Burgundv  have  ever  net 
been  markgraves  of  the  holy  Rooms 
emmre. 

There  is  another  legend  also»  of  * 
•till  older  date,  which  we  demrd 
fh>m  the  same  sonrce— thai  of*tht 
Holy  Dympana,"  who  was  the  dsq^ 
tor  of  an  Irish  kins.  Having  tshsa  it 
into  her  head  to  beeome  a  Chrirtua* 
as  far  as  it  was  then  poewhle,  she  » 
Gurred  the  serious  resentment  of  bw 
royal  parent,  and  her  rcndcnea  ia  bir 
native  country  became  at  laat  so  da- 
apeeable,that  she  thongfat  a  chn^  «f 
air  would  be  eooduoive  to  her  hesltk. 
And  accordiivly,  one  moonlit  aigk, 
she  left  her  mttier's  castle,  in  os»- 
pany  with  a  certain  pioiift  nan*  aeswd 
Gobemuf.  They  croeeed  over  tk 
leay  and  arrived  where  Antwerp  wm 
stands,  from  whence  she  removed  tt  s 
secluded  viUage  called  Gehele,  whwe 
a  chapel  has  since  been  founded  bf 
the  holy  Martinus.  She  mnaiaid 
there  for  many  years  in  pious  selitnd^i 
until  her  royal  parent,  havtof  aC  Isaftk 
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diMortrrd  her  retr#n^  arrivevl  one 
loiimiog  rather  unexpectedly,  and  cot 
off  his  daoghtvr'a  ht«d«  together  with 
that  of  the  pioua  Gubernus.* 

Thonch  Gothic  carving,  the  quaint 
old  roofr  and  tall  cbininevs  of  Bruges 
were  •parkling  in  the  evening  sun  as 
we  entered  that  ancient  and  remark- 
able  tovn ;  and  who  that  passes  through 
its  grass-grown  and  deserted  streets, 
sad  gaxaa  upon  the  splendid  and  gor- 
geous bwUtngSy  can  fail  to  contrast 
Ike  daTs  of  Its  prosperitv  and  magntfi. 
eiaeewith  its  mournful  and  desolate 
sppearaoce  now  I  Rich  argosies,  la- 
WB  with  the  costliest  merchandize  of 
Ewopean  and  Asiatic  cities,  once 
tbrooged  its  crowded  wharfs ;  the 
tftdrrs  of  Lombards  and  Venice  dis- 
^}td  their  bales  of  precious  silks  in 
It*  streets ;  the  consols  or  representa- 
tives of  eighteen  different  kingdoms 
Tifd  with  each  other  in  exhibiting  the 
■pisodoor  of  their  respective  nations  ; 
tat  Knights  of  the  famous  order  of 
the  Gol^  Fleece*  which  was  founded 
W  Phillip  the  Good,  once  paraded 
saoot  in  their  splendid  attire,  before 
the  glancing  eyes  of  beautiful  maidens 
— ^tbe  enly  interesting  remains  of  the 
p^v  days  of  that  solitary  city  which 
MiUfwive  in  unabated  splendour  ;  for 
tbm  sre  bright  eyes  there  still.  AH 
the  rest  is  sadly  changed ;  and,  save 
tlM  nttllog  of  ao  oeeasional  omnibus^ 
or  the  pas«iog  of  some  solitary  travel- 
Isr,  the  streets  are  as  silent  as  the 
grave. 


*  rair^.wtltjr of  lur  AnHcnt  ftiM, 

TW  mmmim  of  her  t)>U  o>lour  it  iruiie  hy  i 
T**»«ifwl»«f»ll»mo»nmrnt«  remain  — 

TkaWl«»  vhicb  rear  tbtir  rtAleljr  hCMl*  oa  hlf  h  i 
Cm«!«  tk*l  intcncc  the  fertile  pUln. 

WiMv  I  m»y  rf!»1  of  tiltt  In  tUytof  oM, 
Of  tMOMn  sn(«S  bj  «hkruliu  of  raaova. 

T^  Smm»,  frarr  citiMu*.  umI  vairlon  bold. 
If  te(7  etttkl  poartrajr  kwic  ttaUly  town 

WlilHl«fMea»ouip  SlUicttrvroiiMtiv. 
fair  lr«9(» :  I  alMll  Um«  rcueinbcr  tbc«.** 


Oa  the  road  from  Bruges  to  Ghent, 
vt  ttw  the  great  mounds  to  which 
Dsote^  in  his  "  Inferno,**  has  compared 
the  embankments  which  separate  the 
Hivtrof  Tears  from  the  Sandy  Desert« 
•ad  the  well-known  lines  arose  to  our 


I  rVaailrlgU  tra  0«uut«  t  Bni(U, 
'   U  iM*  cto  la  w  te  a'aTcnto. 
<•  "I  Mil II  sctdifi  U  mar  ai  fvcfla.'* 


Ai  a  matter  of  course,  every  tourist 
who  has  ever  travelled  through  Bel- 
gium, has  visited  Ghent,  the  Manches- 
ter  of  that  country ;  he  has  put  up  at 
the  Post  Hotel,  and  under  the  gui- 
dance of  the  voluble  commissioner  of 
that  comfortable  hostelrie,  has  plod- 
ded  about  some  weary  hours  over 
the  rough  pavement,  to  inspect  the 
**  lions;*' he  has  visited  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Bay  on,  and  looked  at  the  names 
and  the  banners  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Fleece ;  he  has  gazed  curious- 
ly at  the  four  copper  candlesticks 
which  that  respectable  gentleman, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  a  generous  enough 
churchwarden  at  the  expense  of  the 
parish,  having  stolen  from  the  plate 
chest  of  Charles,  bestowed  upon  the 
worthy  burghers  of  Ghent  as  a  trifling 
mark  of  his  esteem ;  he  knows  all  about 
the  celebrated  pictures  by  Hubert 
and  John  Van  Evck,  which  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  has  damned  with  such  faint 
praise ;  he  has  inspected  most  of  thd 
churches,  the  Cassino,  the  Univeruty, 
and  the  Nunnery,  in  which  latter  in- 
teresting abode  he  has  of  course  seen,  hf 
the  dim  religious  light  of  the  evening 
sun  struggling  through  the  ^orions 
painted  windows,  the  six  hund^  nuns 
m  their  black  dresses  and  while  veils 
at  vespers.  In  fact,  he  has  gone  to 
look  at  every  thing  which  is  worth 
seeing,  so  we  shall  not  trouble  him 
with  our  experiences,  which  must  be 
very  similar  to  his  own  upon  these  sub- 
jects. But  if  be  will  permit  us,  we  will 
present  him  with  a  quaint  old  anecdote 
connected  with  this  curious  city,  the 
facts  of  which  we  extracted  from  the 
Flemish  manuscripts  we  have  already 
mentioned. 

It  was  sometime  in  the  thhrteenth 
century,  not  very  long  aAer  the  cele- 
brated battle  of  the  spurs,  which,  as 
every  body  knows,  was  fought  near 
Coutray.  There  was  a  little  turn-out 
among  the  worthy  burghers  of  Ghent. 
The  CounU  of  Flanders,  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy^  with  a  few  other  worthies, 
finding  their  exchequers  begin  to  run 
low,  and  being  in  want  of  a  little  ready 
money  to  stave  off  a  few  importunate 
creditors,  thought  the  very  best  means 
they  could  de%  ise  of  raising  the  wind, 
would  be  to  levy  a  sort  of  income  tax 
upon  the  burghers,  who  had  the  eredit 
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of  being  as  rich  as  Jews;  and  as  they 
bad  no  House  of  Commons  in  those 
times  to  harass  them  with  a  vexatious 
opposition,  having  obtained  their  own 
consentf  they  went  to  work  at  once. 
The  worthy  burghers,  however,  hav* 
ing  upon  former  occasions  been  fre- 
quently fleeced  in  a  similar  manner^ 
laid  their  heads  together,  and  came 
to  the  unanimous  determination  of  re- 
fusing "to  stump  up."  And  the 
Flemish  Counts,  not  having  any  great 
reliance  upon  their  powers  of  persua* 
sion,  proceeded  at  once  to  raise  an 
army  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  sub- 
mission. The  citizens  resisted  most 
obstinately,  and  led  on  by  a  certain 
stout  old  burgher,  and  a  good-for* 
nothing  dare  devil  sort  of  a  son  he  had, 
defended  their  property  like  men  fight- 
ing ''  pro  aris  et  focis  ;*'  but  what 
could  undisciplined  valour,  however 
determined,  and  stout  staves,  avail 
agunst  the  martial  array  and  steel 
cuirasses  of  their  persecutors;  they 
were  mowed  down  in  hundreds,  and 
at  length  sustained  a  decisive  defeat. 
TheCounts  of  Flanders,  being  naturally 
enough  dreadfully  exasperated  by  their 
obstinate  resistance,  resolved  to  make 
a  public  example  of  the  ringleaders, 
whom  they  put  to  death  by  every  pos* 
sible  variety  of  torture  which  their 
fertile  inventions  could  suggest;  no 
sort  of  humiliation  was  spared.  Among 
the  pleasant  contrivances,  they  obliged 
ail  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  town 
to  march  in  procession  one  very  stormy 
day  through  the  streets  with  nothing 
on  them  but  their  shirts,  and  with  a 
halter  tied  under  their  chins,  as  a  sort 
of  necklace,— a  device  very  worthy  of 
the  times:  they  reserved,  however,  the 
stout  old  burgher  and  his  son  to  the 
last,  bein^  in  considerable  difficulty 
about  finding  out  a  death  dissgreeable 
enough  for  them ;  in  vain  did  they 
rack  their  inventions  for  some  new 
mode  of  torture  ;  they  could  hit  upon 
nothing  which  had  not  already  been 
done ;  some  suggested  that  the  old  gen- 
tleman should  be  boiled,  others  that 
he  should  be  roasted,  while  a  few  were 
for  adopting  the  more  humane  expe- 
dient, which  has  lately  come  into  fash- 
ion at  Hounslow,  of  flogging  him  to 
death.  In  this  di$cultv,some  one  hit 
upou  a  novel  idea,  which  was  not  a 
bad  one  in  its  way,  that  whichever  of 
the  two  would  cut  off  the  others*  head 
— they  would  promise  him  his  life  and 


liberty,  a  promise,  by  the  way,  they 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  keep- 
ing. This  proposition  having  been 
submitted  to  them,  they  both  indig. 
nantly  refused  to  comply  with  it ;  a 
week,  however,  was  given  them  to 
turn  the  matter  over  in  their  minds, 
and  during  this  time  the  young  gentle- 
man, after  mature  deliberation,  thoQght 
to  himself  <*  this  old  governor  of  mine 
can*t  have  many  years  longer  to  live ; 
life  is  before  me,  and  I  don't  see  sny 
reason  why  I  should  die  on  account  k 
such  an  obstinate  old  file.'*  So,  long 
before  the  period  had  elapsed,  he  had 
quite  made  up  his  mind  upon  the  lab- 
ject,  and  declared  he  would  be  ex- 
tremely happy  upon  the  day  appointed 
to  cut  off  his  worthy  parent's  bead. 
The  Counts  of  Flanders  were  in  ex- 
treme delight ;  it  was  **  nuts  and  ap* 
pies"  to  them,  particularly  as  they  in* 
tended  to  hang  the  young  gentleman 
afterwards. 

When  the  day  arrived,  they  bad  aQ 
the  inhabitanta  of  the  town  assembled 
in  the  market-place  to  enjoy  so  rare  a 
spectacle.  The  old  man  having  knelt 
down  and  uncovered  his  neck,  an  axe 
was  handed  to  his  hopeful  son,  bat  be 
had  scarcely  raised  it,  when  a  erosi- 
bow  bolt  whistling  thronffh  the  air 
quivered  in  his  heart,  and  ne  tumbled 
head  over  heels  beside  the  block; 
great  was  the  oon8temation*^mme> 
diate  orders  were  issued  to  seise  fbe 
ofifender.  The  Count  himself,  in  bii 
anxiety  and  excitement  rode  down 
some  dozen  of  the  citizens,  bat  wbeo 
the  confusion  had  in  a  slight  degree 
subsided,  it  was  discovered  that  tbe 
old  burgher  had  very  wisely  taken  the 
opportunity  to  make  his  escape. 

During  our  sojourn  at  Ghent*  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  witneaeing  » 
procession  of  the  Dominicans.  It  was 
m  memory  of  a  victory  gained  some 
centuries  ago  over  the  Turks*  At 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  church 
presented  a  trulv  poetic  appearand; 
the  last  sound  of  the  blessing  was  dj- 
ing  away  as  we  made  our  entree ;  s  hort 
of  worshippers  was  bending  ^®*°^ 
thick  clouds  of  incense  seemed  to  fifl 
the  building  with  an  atmosphere  of  «• 
spiration.  And  a  stream  of  briUiant 
light  gleamed  from  the  sdur,  jl^ 
which  stood  an  image  of  the  Virgjn 
Mary,  adorned  with  wreaths  of  flowers. 
She  appeared  arrayed  as  the  Q»«^y 
Heaven,  covered  from  hea'l  to  fwt, 
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vitb  a  bliM  mantle  gvramed  with 
uUrr  start.  Her  right  hand  held  a 
terptre»and  her  left  the  infant  Saviour. 
Sb*  itood  npon  a  throne  wreathed 
vith  ilowere,  round  which  horned 
uU  was  tapers,  which  surrounded 
her  with  a  halo  of  glorj.  High  above 
the  summit  of  the  cross,  a  golden  cur- 
tsia  waved  in  rich  folds*  and  from  the 
ffltranee  of  the  church  to  the  altar^ 
two  rows  of  fantastically  illuminated 
Isitrels  formed  a  sort  of  green  alley. 
BsQoers  waved  in  ample  folds  from 
sil  the  niches,  and  the  pictures  of  the 
MiBts  were  illuminated  by  waxen  ta- 
pm,  hot  behind  the  choir  stood  the 
Dominicans  -a  darkly  attired  group, 
ofswfnl  and  mysterious  appearance. 
TIm  minor  litany  commenced,  **  Kyrie 
EifisoDt  Christe  Eleison,'*  burst  in 
iMgniftcent  chorus  from  the  choir,  and 
ths  procession  began.     A  long  train, 

m  thick  burning  tapers,  moved 
,  om  th«  attar ;  banners  floated 
sbove  the  tapers,  and  high  above  the 
brsying  of  the  trumpets,  sang  forth  the 
words,  **  Deus  Pater  de  ccslis  miserere 
Dobk**  Four  maidens  attired  in  gar- 
■sou  of  snowy  white,  took  the  image 
of  tbf  virgin  from  the  altar,  and  pla- 
ctd  it  on  a  sort  of  bier,  which  tiiey 
cvrisd  on  their  shoulders.  The  whole 
Bc«««  Was  rife  with  poetic  beauty. 
Through  the  air,  heavily  laden  with 
cJoods  of  incense,  the  gorgeous  image 
of  tbc  virgin  waved  to  and  fro  above 
^  beads  of  the  crowd. 

The  train  went  three  times  slow- 
It  tbroogh  the  church,  singing  the 
'*  Ssncta  Maria,**  while  in  the  pauses  of 
(be  melody,  a  thousand  clear  and  manly 
luicft  chanted  in  full  chorus  the  '<  Ora 
pro  nobis.*'  As  the  train  passed  by  uj>, 
'•  were  struck  with  the  extraordinary 
^SQty  of  the  four  maidens  who  carried 
tbe  pictore  of  the  virgin  ;  the  simple 
iBoootnce  of  their  countenances  and 
<b«  majesty  of  their  mien  could  scarcely 
^  larpessed.  They  seemed  beaming 
*itb  so  enchanting  grace  and  humility, 
ttd  sflbrded  a  delightful  contrast  to 
^bs  stem  and  gloomy  throng  which 
c»M  after  them.  The  Dominicans 
•n  carrifd  tapers  in  their  hands,  and 
■^  with  deep- toned  voices,  **  Rosa 
">)*tics,  turns  Davidica,  turris  ebur- 
^^^*  And  from  the  multitude  which 
dirongcd  around  still  ro»e  the  chorus 
•»f  the  « Of»  pro  nobis."  As  they 
I^T«1»  the  oowl  of  one  of  the  Do- 
raiaiouu   brushed    against   us,    and 


we  could  not  help  shuddering  as  wa 
thought  of  the  horrible  part  they 
placed  in  the  last  century :  their  long 
white  cowls  with  their  black  seapu* 
laries,  and  the  glare  of  the  tapers 
falling  upon  their  pale  and  strongly 
marked  countenances,  gave  them  alto- 
gether a  most  awful  and  ghastly^  ap- 
pearance. It  was  a  remarkable  sight; 
the  whole  church  was  in  motion — ban- 
ners waved,  tapers  flamed,  clouds  of 
incense  floated  dimly  about— >the  peal* 
ing  notes  of  the  trumpets  rang  forth  as 
if  sounding  a  call  to  the  ffrave,  and  the 
**  Ora  pro  nobis'*  floatea  faintlv  upon 
our  ear  like  a  distant  melody.  Altoge- 
ther we  were  not  sorry  when  the  spec- 
tacle had  ended,  and  we  ^ot  out  of  the 
densely-crowded  church  mto  the  tran* 
quil  beauty  of  a  glorious  summer's 
eve. 

Mechlin,  famed,  as  our  lady  readers 
are  aware,  for  the  beauty  of  its  laoe,  is 
now  still  more  remarkable  for  the 
variety  of  ludicrous  mistakes  which 
occur  in  connexion  with  the  railways ; 
the  terminus  at  Malines  is  a  sort  of 
centre  from  which  various  railroads 
diverge  in  different  directions.  There 
is  one  which  leads  to  Ostend,  another 
to  Cologne,  a  third  to  Antwerp,  a 
fourth  to  Brussels,  and  a  flfih  some- 
where else  s  if  a  stranger,  upon  his  ar« 
rival,  has  the  misfortune,  for  a  single 
instant,  to  leave  his  carriage,  the  chan- 
ces are  ten  to  one  tliat  he  gets  into  a 
wrong  train  (for  very  often  three  or 
four  of  them  come  up  at  the  same 
time)  and  arrives  at  some  pl*co  he 
never  contemplated.  In  travelling  from 
Ostend  to  Cologne,  it  is  necessary  to 
change  the  train,  as  one  must  wait  for 
that  coming  up  from  Brussels,  which 
goes  on  to  Cologne,  the  train  bv  which 
the  traveller  has  arrived  being  destined 
for  Brussels.  At  all  events  it  is  ex- 
tremely prubable  he  will  lose  his  lug- 
sage,  as  he  is  not  allowed  to  look  after 
it  himself;  however,  much  as  we  are 
upon  our  guard,  knowing  the  extreme 
probability  of  some  mistake,  we  have 
scarcely  ever  arrived  at  Malines  with- 
out being  a  sufferer ;  upon  this  occa- 
sion, having  been  assured  by  the  guard 
that  the  train  stopped  for  fifteen  mi- 
nutes, the  day  being  uncommonly  warm, 
we  got  out  to  have  a  glass  of  lemonade, 
and  just  as  we  were  drinking  it,  we  be- 
held from  the  window  of  the  refreshment 
room,  the  train  in  motion.  Rushing 
forth,  we  made  for  our  carriage,  in 
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which  we  had  left  a  coat^  ambrel1a» 
and  stick  ;  the  train  was  moyitig  at  the 
time  so  slowly,  that  it  would  have  been 
a  very  easy  task  to  get  in,  bat  upon 
making  the  attempt,  we  were  seized 
from  behind  by  one  of  the  guards,  who 
forcibly  detained  us  until  the  whole 
train  had  departed,  bearing  with  it, 
besides  the  above-mentioned  articles, 
all  our  luggage  and  the  unfortunate 
poodle.  Remonstrance  was  vain,  threats 
were  ineffectual,  and  there  we  were 
obliged  to  remain,  kicking  our  heels 
about  under  a  broiling  sun  until  the 
arrival  of  the  next  train,  which  was 
not  for  three  weary  hours,  comforting 
ourselves  with  the  probability  that 
when  we  did  get  to  Brussels,  we  would 
find  that,  like  <<  Mrs.  Bibs'  baby,"  our 
poodle  and  luggage  had  taken  their  de- 
parture for  Ostend. 

While  we  remained,  we  were  told 
of  a  ''contre  temps"  somewhat  si- 
milar,  which  had  a  short  time  pre- 
viously occurred  to  an  English  gentle- 
man,  who  had  taken  tickets  at  Ostend 
for  himself,  his  wife,  and  family,  car- 
riage and  servants,  for  Brussels;  not  one 
of  the  whole  party  understood  a  syllable 
of  French  or  German.  He  being,  of 
course,  totally  unaware  of  this  system 
of  changing  from  one  train  to  ano- 
ther, had  occasion,  during  ''  the  stop** 
at  Malines,  to  leave  the  carriage  for  a 
few  moments,  and,  while  he  was  absent 
his  wife  followed  his  example ;  he  ob- 
served a  trun  in  motion  which  he 
thought  was  that  by  which  he  had 
arrived,  and  jumped  accordingly  into 
the  first  carriage  he  oould  reach — 
thinking  himself  very  fortunate  in  suc- 
ceeding. AAer  some  short  time,  to 
his  extreme  surprise,  he   landed  in 


Antwerp — lus  wife,  who  had  got 
hurriedly  into  another  tnun,  forad 
herself  the  same  evening  at  Cok>ei» 
— and  his  servant,  with  the  carriare, 
luggage,  &c.  arrived  at  BmsseU.  Ttii 
wa»  sufficiently  provoking,  bvt  it  is 
only  one  out  of  a  series  of  amilir 
<' mistakes'*  which  are  daily  tskuc 
place  in  consequence  of  the  bopcka 
confusion  and  stupidity  of  the  Beigiia 
railway  staff;  and  these  rais^aiion 
would  all  so  easilv  be  avoided  by  print- 
ing, in  legible  characterit  apoo  sack 
train  the  name  of  the  plaoe  for  vfakh 
it  is  destined. 

Upon  our  arrival  st  Brossclf,  v« 
were  most  agreeably  surprifed  to  fisi 
that  our  luggage  had  not  been  tot 
back  to  Antwerp  or  Ostend,  as  we  ksd 
every  reason  to  anticipelew  !%•  un- 
fortunate poodle,  however,  was  ta  a 
most  forlorn  condition:  after  a  Jocf 
search,  we  discovered  him  in  u» 
*'  Gepadc  bureau,"  with  his  toqpi 
hanging  out :  he  looked  aa  if  be  kai 
not  tasted  water  for  a  monlfa ;  bvt  at 
the  <*  Hotel  d*  Univert,**  which  dbr^ 
remarkablv  good  accommodation  ^ 
**  man  and  beast,**  both  of  oa  speediK 
found  comfortable  refireshmeot.  W« 
had  so  often  before  seen  **  Betgieni 
capital,"  that  it  was  no  pert  u' 
onr  plan  to  tarry  there  loogv  this 
was  sufficient  for  the  pm*pote  of  rat. 
and  for  the  arrangemenl  of  oar  fvtarr 
route,  and  having  pecked  a  cfaaofe  «f 
dress  with  a  few  oUier  artideSt  into  a 
small  knapsack,  we  deepetebed  t># 
rest  of  our  luggage  br  steam  lo  C<^- 
lentx,  and,  with  a  light  heart  aad  a 
good  stout  oak  stick,  set  o«t  obob  ear 
pedestrian  exctirsion. 
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%obe— Setfpa(r--8ea(lb* 

k  BALLAD  FBOM  TBE  BWED10B. 

Fair  lltabella  came 

To  her  mother  with  eyea  ofli^id  flMne» 

And  a  hand  all  horning-red^ 

And  her  mother^  mourning,  saidt 
**  Oh»  Ilaabella,  mv  golden  daughter, 
Saj>  if  thy  hand»  then*  fresh  from  slaoghier  r 
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And  the  damosel's  words  were  those — 

<<  No*  mother  I     I  plucked  a  rich  red  rose 

In  the  garden-hower  this  mom  ; 

But  there  lurked  a  treacherous  thorn 
Behind  its  leaves,  which  I  grasped,  unheeding. 
And  therefore  now  is  my  hand  a-bleeding." 

And  again  the  maiden  came 

To  her  mother,  with  eyes  of  livider  flame. 

And  lips  all  burning-red. 

And  her  mother,  mourning,  said*- 
<<  Oh,  daughter,  dear,  thv  lips  burn  redly. 
Say,  hast  tnou  swallowed  something  deadly  ?*' 

And  the  maiden's  words  were  these — 

"  No,  mother  I  but  on  the  wild-wood  trees 

Bum  dark-bright  berries  and  hips, 

Whose  juices  dye  the  lips  ; 
And  these  it  is,  I  tell  thee  truly, 
l*hat  have  empurpled  mine  thus  newly." 

But,  when  the  evening  fell 
Again  to  her  mother  came  Usabell. 
She  trembled  in  every  limb. 
Her  eyes  and  face  were  dim. 
Six  hoars  bad  made  her  bosom  colder 
Than  that  of  a  woman  cycles  older. 

And  thus  she  spake — 

«'  Oh,  mother!  thy  heart,  my  heart  will  break! 

Oh,  mother !  the  False  One  preued  my  hand; 

Oh,  mother!  the  False  One  kis$ed  my  Kpt. 
Gone  are  my  hopes,  and  dark  is  my  soul  1 — 
Gone — as  the  rain  of  the  drifting  sand — 
Dark — as  the  noon  of  the  moon's  eclipse. 
The  grave— the  grave— is  now  my  goal !" 

And  all  the  long,  the  long  long  night 

Mother  and  daughter  lay  a-weeping, 
The  mother  for  the  daughter's  sake. 

The  daughter  for  her  own  black  sorrow- 
But  when  the  first  red  moming-light 

Shone  on  the  world  it  saw  them  sleeping' 
The  sle(*p  from  which  none  shall  awake 

Until  the  Great  Eternal  Morrow. 

J.  C.  M. 
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APPBOAOH  TO  ST.  PBTXB'S  POBT — CA8TLB  COBRXT — HBIOHBOUBXITO  ISLAHDS — PIBH-MABKBT— n- 
0B88ABIXS  OF  LIVX  DBABXB  THAR  MIOHT  BB  XXPXCTXD— BBAtOWt  THXBBOV— BUSABBTB  COL- 
LBOB— OBAKOB  BOA1> — COAST  8CXKBBT— IKTBmiOB  OP  TBB  I8LAVD — OOTTAOB  OABOXVI— 
LrXVBlAHT  TBOBTATIOB— CUM  ATX— PBA8ABTBT— X.ABei7AOB—HAVVBB8  OP  UTIBO— DID  CVt- 
TOMS — PABMIXO — MOBALITT. 


Although^  from  time  to  time,  some 
stray  notices  have  appeared  in  print, 
professing  to  be  descriptions  of  our 
semi- Gallic  dependencies^  "  the  Chan- 
nel Islands,"  there  is,  nevertheless, 
reason  to  believe  that  no  great  apology 
is  needed  for  the  following  pages, 
which  may  give  the  reader  a  more  in- 
timate acquuntance  with  one  of  these 
favourite  resorts  of  the  all-pervading 
Britbh  ramblers  and  self-exiled  set- 
tlers. Among  the  rest  of  the  little 
group,  **  Guernsey  has  long  claimed 
a  certain  place  in  our  regard.'* 

To  give  the  reader  a  bit  of  family 
history,  we  possessed,  not  many  years 
ago,  a  great-aunt,  some  time  resident 
on  that  island,  and  related  to  several 
of  its  native  families.  This  excellent 
relative,  whose  memory  shall  ever  re- 
main ''green  in  our  souls,"  took  a 
special  fancy  to  us  while  we  were  yet 
of  tender  age,  and,  not  being  blessed 
with  children  of  her  own,  attached  us 
to  herself  by  a  sort  of  tacit  adoption. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  a  later  period 
of  our  life  that  the  death  of  her  husband 
(our  respected  great-uncle)  induced 
her  to  return  to  her  native  isle,  in  or- 
der to  seek,  among  her  own  immediate 
kindred,  some  feeble  substitute  for  the 
affection  she  bad  lost.  This  was  the 
circumstance  which  first  introduced 
us  to  the  Channel  Islands ;  to  which, 
during  the  happiest  period  of  our  life, 
we  paid,  thenceforth,  an  annual  visit. 
How  well  do  we  remember  the  first 
occasion  of  our  seeing  Guernsey!  A 
schoolboy  at  the  time,  we  were  spe- 
cially versed  in  geography  ;  and  with 
what  a  bounding  heart  did  we,  on  the 
last  "  examination  day" — the  day  pre- 
ceding our  travels  Guernsey-ward— 
reply  to  the  question  pointedly  ad-^ 
dressed  to  us,  "  What  British  posses- 
sions lie  nearest  to  France  ?"  In  nam- 
ing "  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney, 
and  Sark,"  we  felt  a  modest  pride 
tmgling  to  the  very  tips  of  <fur  fingers! 
We  felt  that  we  were  about  to  become 


"  travellers  *' — to    penetrate   regions 
unknown  even  to  ''the  sixth  form," 
and  enveloped  by  our  earated  imsgina* 
tion  in  misty  marvels,  pen  may  not 
paint.    '<  The  Channel   Islands  "  had 
hitherto  been  to  us  nothing  bot  an 
empty,  isolated  name.    This  name  vu 
destined  to  become  a  talisman,  conjaring 
up  a  panorama  of  fair  scenes,  peopled 
with  flitting  shadows  of  remembered 
faces — some  few  standing  out  clear 
and  bright  from    the  wavy  canvas; 
some  passing  dimly  across  it,   their 
forms    and   features  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  the  shifting  sceoerj 
around  them.     But  this  was  an  after 
effect.     At  the  moment  of  which  we 
are  writing,  our  thoughts  were  flying 
to  the  future,  not  sunning  themselva 
in  the  past ;  and  the  name  of  Guern- 
sey received  its  significance  from  ima- 
gination instead  of  experience.    We 
confess  that  the  significance  thas  given 
it  was  very  diflerent»  indeed,  from  the 
reality — full  of  sins,  we  fear,  affaimt 
physical  geography  and  natural  his* 
tory.      We  had  painted  it  as  some 
balf-civilized,  half-cultivated  spot,  ad- 
mirably   adapted   for    the  game  of 
<* desert  island  '* — a  place  inhabited  b; 
rude  cow-herds,  among   whom  oor 
great-aunt  would  immediatelj  ^  f^ 
cognized  as  a  species  of  demi-god- 
dess. 

This  error  was,  we  flatter  ourselves, 
less  a  consequence  of  our  imperfect 
education,  than  of  the  fact  that,  com- 
paratively speaking,  very  little,  indeedi 
is  known  at  home  about  thr  Channel 
Ishinds.  Within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  perhaps,  the  force  of  this  asser- 
tion has  been  weakened ;  but  its  trnUi 
is  still  far  firom  being  extinct,  and  wiU, 
we  suspect,  long  retain  a  conwderaWe 
portion  of  vitality.  Ingli^,  in  his  clever 
work,  "The  Channel  Islands,' com- 
ment<i  upon  the  subject  as  follows  :— 

"  This  (imorance)  isthemoreextrt- 
ordinary  when  we  consider  that  the* 
are  certain  points  of  hiterest  attaco- 
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'J  to  tbei«  itUnJi  pecuIUrly  their 
own  anion  p  which  mav  b«  ^Dnmerated 
«^  'ir  conn^3non  with  tfio  Norman  con- 
<10Mt,  and  lon^  dependence  upon  the 
Br.t^h  crown;  their  separate  and  In- 
dependent ooiutitiition,  and  the  peculiar 
l««t  by  which  they  are  governed;  their 
ftia^alar  priTile^es ;  their  native  civi- 
bieii  Inhabitanta  ;  their  vicinity  to  the 
<  >i«t  uf  France,  and  the  general  use  of 
V.  V  French  language. **• 

The  cMue  cannot  certainly  lie  in 
UBitfil  intercourse  with  Great  Bri- 
Uta.  The  steam  communication  is 
scnoet  daily  ;  »od  (observes  Mr.  Ing- 
Hh  speaking  of  Jersey)— 

**  It  i«  cM>tatn  that  there  is  no  colony 
*pr  dependency  of  Britain  in  which  there 
sr*  fto  many  resident  Englidb.  .  .  . 
N^  ail  the  exception  of  some  few  f^reat 
CiUi:«.pAri»,  Rome,  Brussels,  and  Flo- 
r.ju'e — I  believe  more  of  our  countrymen 
*ri-  «<>ttted  in  Jersey  than  any  place 
1"  road,"f 

But  the  fact  is,  some  of  the  very 
c^es above  enumerated  as  constituting 
^  *'  peculiar  interest "  of  the  ("bannel 
UIaq  Js,  supply  the  explanation  of  our 
mjiflftrence  towards  them.  Their 
f-<>s^Mion  of  distinct  constitutions^ 
Tcmitring  legblative  interference  ex- 
tre-.iiely  rare»  excludes  tbem  from  any 
{>Uc«  in  the  English  newspapers ;  while 
th«ir  unall  sixe  and  mouupoUzed  ter- 
ritury  vithdraw  them  from  all  the 
fpecniations  of  political  economy.  Oc- 
cu{ilng  00  niche  in  world  history — 
A'iing  no  special  contribution  to  our 
•Mrcantile  or  manufacturing  wealth, 
tk*-  lole  attraction  they  hold  out  is, 
ibrtr  freedom  from  import  duties  and 
tUAtion-..an  attraction  merely  affect- 
t'^^the  individual — the  man  of  small 
"'**os— to  whom  this  simple  fact  con- 
'•■J*  all  bis  curiosity  requires.  An- 
('t^er  reason  against  aiiy  general  inte- 
f^t  being  felt  in  the  Channel  Islands 
^V  that  their  distance  from  England 
f^^crs  a  visit  to  them  ouite  as  serious 
•^nuUer  as  a  trip  to  France ;  while 
11.^  glory  resulting  therefrom  is  greatW 
*^«jriw.  Running  over  to  paM  a  week 
**  Boulogne  or  CaUis,  is  "  travelling 
\^  Continent,-  and  gives  to  the 
•^hteitr  a  certain  superiority  over  his 
•J*)-st-home  neighbours,  which  cannot 
'•Uied  upon  a  voyage  to  Guern- 
*I  or  Jersey,  although  the  distance 
?*^  over  may  be  equal,    or    even 


These  invidious  comparisons,  how- 
ever, did  not  cross  our  minds  when  we 
first  started  for  Guernsey.  "  Travel- 
ling on  the  Continent "  had  never  en- 
tere  J  into  the  dreams  of  our  ambition, 
whose  modest  range  wa«  far  overshot 
by  the  reality  before  us. 

This  first  visit  utterly  obliterated 
the   picture    traced  by    imagination. 
Starting  from  Southampton,  at  a  lata 
hour  in  the  evening,  we  were  called 
upon    deck    early   on    the  following 
morning,  just  as  the  steamer  cast  an- 
chor off  St.    Peter's  Port— the  only 
town  on  the  island.     A  thin  curtain 
of  fog  was  gradually  vanishing  before 
the  hotter  rays  of  the  sun,  and  reveal- 
ed to  our  eager  eyes  dim  masses  of 
tree,  roof,  and  tower,  piled  one  upon 
the  other,  in  most  imposing  confusion. 
As  the  various  objects  became  more 
distinct,  our  rising  regret  for  the  an- 
nihilated games  of  "desert  island,** 
almost  disappeared  before  the  striking 
effect  of  the  scenery  around.     St.  Pe- 
ter's Port  stretches  along  a  narrow 
strio  of  level  beach,  slightly  curved,  and 
perhaps  a  mile  in  length,  backed  bj 
a  passably    steep  and  lofty  ridge    of 
ground,  up  whose  rugged  side  street* 
and  houses  mount  in  gallant  array- 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  pictu- 
resque, but  to  the  ^reat  detriment  of 
the  asthmatic.     This  ridge,  after  run- 
ning southward  for  about  three-fourths 
of  its  extent,  cuts  straight  across  the 
town  (without,  however,  checking  the 
march  of  the  buildincs),  and  advancing 
close  up  to  the  sea  Tine,  stretches  on 
south-east,  and  forms  the  horn  of  a 
shallow  bay — its  point  crowned  by  a 
regular  fortification,   with  all  its  ac- 
companying "  pride,'  pomp,  and  cir- 
cumstance," forcibly  reminding  iia  that 
we  are  no  longer  in  the  land  which 
"needs  no  bulwarks.**     Almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  height  occupied  by  the 
town,  the  eye  is  caught  by  an  archi- 


tectural building  of  some  sixe  and  pre- 
tension, which  is  pointed  out  as  **  EU- 
xabeth  College  ;*'  while,  to  the  extreme 
right,  a  battlemeoted  edifice,  in  a 
somewhat  similar  style  of  architecture* 
commandingly  placed,  and  surrounded 
by  stately  wood,  elicits  a  question^  and 
the  answer — "  Castle  Carey."  Bat  we 
are,  perhaps,  reverting  the  natural  or- 
der of  a  stranger's  imprettions;  for* 
as  soon  as  the  eye  has  taken  its  gene* 


*  bglis'  Channel  Islands/'  p.  2. 
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ral  fturvey,  and  begins  to  single  out 
the  more  prominent  features  of  the 
scene*  the  object  which  first  arrests  it 
will    be  a  picturesque  old    fortress* 
standing    like    some    grim    sentinel* 
about  half  a  mile  in  advance  of  the 
town*  and  apparently  built  in  mid-sea* 
to  completely  do  its  time-worn  towers 
and  bastions  mingle    with    the  grey 
fragment  of  rock    from    which  they 
spring.     This  sea-girt  castle  gives  a 
peculiarly  foreign  aspect  to  the  scene. 
It  is  called  Castle  Cornet*  and  is  of 
considerable  antiquity.     But  the  read- 
er would  have  a  very  feeble  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape  we  are 
attempting  to  describe*  did  we  omit 
to  mention    the   small  neighbouring 
islandsy   Herm    and    Sark*    which— 
the     former    about    five*  the    latter 
about  eight  miles    distant  from   St. 
Peter's  Port*  and  both  presenting  a 
strikingly  bold  outline  of  elevated  rock* 
complete  a  picture  which  is  not  often 
surpassed.     We  have  already  hinted 
that  the  town  of  St.  Peter's  Port  is 
more  attractive  to  the  lover  of  the 
picturesque  than  to  the  lover  of  easy 
walking.     Its  streets*  generally  speak- 
ing* are  narrow  and  ill-paved— .which 
latter  inconvenience  is  rendered  more 
painfully  sensible  by  their  often  run- 
nine  up  very  steep  acclivities.     It  is 
evident  that  the  inhabitants  must  be  a 
long-winded  race*  from  their  entire  ne« 
gleet  of  all  expedients  of  circuit  and 
level.     They  will  carry  a  thoroughfare 
straight  up  a  rise  of  some  eight  feet 
In  thirty*  and*  where  the  perpendicu- 
lar  opposes  them*  have  recourse  to 
soaring  flights  of  steps*  to  surmount 
which  seems*  to  the  luxuriant  louneer 
of  London*  to  realixe  the  ideal  of  a 
day  at  the  treadmill.     The   shrewd 
observer  will  scarcely  fail  to  conclude 
from  all  thb  that  they  are  a  business- 
like people*  fond  of  short  cuts*  and 
averse  to  unnecessary  expenditure^-a 
conclusion  which  further  acquaintance 
will  fully  confirm.     We  must  not  let 
the  reader  suppose*  however*  that  the 
precincts    of  St.    Peter's  Port  offer 
nothing  superior  to  this.     In  the  year 
1832*  the  cholera — that  pitiless  re- 
minder of  nature's  sanatory  laws — paid 
It  a  visit,  and  wrung  from  the  rast- 


battoned  Guernsey  pocl^ti,  ftiaJs 
for  the  erection  of  a  baodtome  krud 
street  (now  a  favoorite  qoarttf  ol 
trade)*  in  the  place  of  a  huddled,  ■»- 
healthy  mass  of  houses*  throqglkwbicb 
no  respectable  person  cared  to  mm. 
Behind  almost  an  entire  side  ecthii 
street  extends  the  fish-markel— Ihe 
pride  of  Guernsey — and  ueitoialy  a 
very  handsome  stracture  of  its  * 
the  handsomest*  indeed*  we: 
ever  to  have  seen.  lu  length  »i 
ly  two  hundred  feet*  breadth 
height  upwards  of  forty  !  covered  in  en 
every  side*  but  admirably  ligfattd  from 
above.  It  is  lined  by  a  dome  row  of 
polished  marble  slabs,  on  who«  eool, 
moistened  surface  the  fish  are  es- 
posed  for  sale.  When  a  calm  nigte 
has  favoured  the  nets,  the  setae  Mrs 
is  very  animated*  for  tJw  Gnunstf 
ladies  do  not  disdain  to  fnanagt  tiM 
commissariat  department  in  p<f» 
and  the  great  cleaniJnets  whidi  fre» 
vails  around  permits  them  to  do  m 
without  any  neglect  of  the  toilet.  Tb 
marketplace*  therefore^  on  a  tfnedsi^ 
presents  an  appearance  {mt  mnre  hA- 
Jiant  than  home  experience  ena  pr»> 
pare  us  for*  and  is  well  worth  ths 
stranger's  visit.  Having  carried  his 
there*  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  ts 
say  a  word  or  two  on  tbe  ezpenHs  «f 
living  in  Guernsey.  He  b  alra^ 
aware  that  the  Channel  Islands  rejolei 
in  the  possession  of  free- trade ;  man- 
over*  the  very  moderate  taxation  doH 
not  affect  the  English  resident*  nalfls 
naturalized.  Knowin?  this*  he  wu 
probably  expect  to  find  ererythov  ia 
Guernsey  ''dirt-cheap*'*  hot  a  diy'i 
marketing  will  speedily  vndeccifv  ka. 
The  fsct  is*  that  the  real  necessttbief 
life  are  decidedly  dearer  there  thsa  b 
many  of  the  rural  dbtricta  of  Esc- 
land  and  Ireland*  and  not  matoiiii; 
cheaper  than  in  London  or  DaUa. 
For  example*  good  beef  and  anttot 
fetch  from  7d.  to  9d.  the  pound;  hk* 
con*  from  9d.  to  1  Id. ;  bread*  irsn 
2d.  to  2|d. ;  potatoes*  from  Is.6d.t9 
2$.  the  bushel ;  butter  and  qigs*  tW 
former  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  the  ysenA 
the  latter  from  Bd.  to  Is.  2d.  thedoflte* 
according  to  the  season.*  All  artkir* 
of  English  produce  or  mannCietvfk 


*  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  tbe  Guernsey  pound  weighs  1|  o<.  mm 
than  the  English,  and  that  English  money  bean  a 'premium  ofabont  ftf«prf 
cent. ;  so  that,  to  make  an  exact  comparbon,  about  14^  per  cent,  must  be  d«daclid 
Arom  the  above  prices.  Almost  all  tneso  articles  may  be  had*  of  «a  vfirigt  p*- 
Htp,  mnch  cheaper. 
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«ach  u  olMtte^  cloth,  hotierj,  &c.« 
»r«  tb«  MID*  iiriee  u  At  home,  with 
tbe  mMicjod  of  fivigbt.      CoaU  vary 
from  Mk  to  25s.  per  ton.     As  for 
hooM-rcnt,  th«  ATerage  is  so  much 
biybsr,  emitrU  panbmsp  than  with  US| 
that  the  absaoco  of  taxation  is  not  felt, 
vhik  groand  (as  will  appear  hereaf* 
ttr]  is  abeolotelj  enormous.     The 
oaly  articles    materiallj  aifected  bj 
tb*  eommereial  privileges  enjojed  bj 
tb*  lalaod  are,  grocery  and  wines.  To- 
Icnble  tea  may  be  had  at  about  38.  the 
|ond,  and  coffee  at  Is.  8d ;  white  sugar 
vlbtt  5)d. ;  port  and  sherry,  of  good 
^ty,  at  from  25s.  to  288.  per  do- 
in;  Cognac,  at  2s.  the  bottle.  From 
s  gUace  at  these   prices,  we  draw 
tbs  following  conclusions.     To  fami* 
Kn  fimply  wishing  to  economise,  the 
id^tises  held  out  by  Guernsey  are 
<kddsdjy  inferior  to  those  met  with  in 
msoy  paru  both  of  Great  Britain  and 
htisnd ;  hot  to  »  family  whose  object 
M  to  make  as  great  a  show  as  poutble 
«ith  A  limited  income — to  give  peri- 
o£esl  dinner-parties,  and  routs,  and 
iport  their  claret    and   champagne, 
Gosresty  is  certainly  the  cheaper  re- 


Ths  apparent  inconsistency  between 
tbe  above  pricea  and  free-trade  may 
Ml  bs  so  diAoult  to  reconcile  as  at 
firtt  Mgbt  appears.  The  enormoos 
P^  of  land— the  large  population, 
ind  timited  commerce  of  the  island — 
^  iofaior  quality  of  the  articles  ac* 
'^y  imported  for  consumption — ^the 
'^'Mg  iooentives  held  out  to  export 
i^Mtive  prodnce  for  the  English 
^vtnts^the  extreme  facility,  in  so 
■■•U  A  plAoe,  to  keep  the  supply  aU 
*»7*  »  little  below  the  demAnd— all 
^^M^  sad  various  other  causes,  have 
8  eoastant  tendency  to  raise  prices  to 
«trtift«al  level. 

Cosmsey,  however,  holds  out  other 
^  mere  **  eatable"  inducements  to 
^  large  family  and  small  income, 
^^'^nbiog  up  the  higher  quarter  of  the 
^*»f  we  come  to  Elisabeth  College, 
Y^*^  mentioned  u  a  striking  object 
^2*  the  ssa.  A  connoisseur  in  ar« 
^^^^•ttare  might  quarrel  with  the  pro- 
P^'^^'^M  of  the  building,  which,  how- 
^n*,  is  orrtAinly  entitled  to  the  epithet 
"  bsadsome.*'  It  is  buUt  of  fine  free- 
^^  \  iU  form  that  of  an  oblong 
^)^«i  with  a  turret  at  each  comer, 
^  *vmoanted  in  the  centre  by  a 
"•  "ftd  rather  hMvy  tower,  from  the 


Aiiglrs  of  which  spi-ing  four  slender 
pinnaclt^S  in  the  tlorid  Gothic  style* 
Klisabeth  (*ollege  is  of  considerable 
sice,  CApable,  we  believe,  of  contain- 
ing  from  five  to  six  hundred  scholm, 
although  the  present  complement  falls 
short  of  ninety  !  Why  this  should  be 
the  case  is  easily  divined:  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  sending  boys  to  Guern- 
sey, and  the  increa^iing  cheapness  of 
education  in  England,  combined  with 
the  »ame  causes  of  obscurity  above  ap- 
plied to  the  Channel  Ulands  in  gano-' 
ral,  sufficiently  account,  at  least  for  the 
paucity  of  boarders.  To  residents,  the 
establiikhment  holds  out  considerable 
advantages,  snflicient  to  induce  Eng« 
lish  families,  where  boys  preponderate^ 
to  become  temporary  settlers  on  the 
island,  for  the  sake  of  educAtion  alone* 
Conducted  by  gentlemen  of  approved 
merit,  all  of  whom  must  have  gradn* 
ated  at  one  of  our  universities,  its 
course  of  education  seems  well  adapt- 
ed  to  the  liberalising  ideas  of  the  day, 
while  the  expense  is  too  moderate  to 
be  found  fault  with,  even  by  the  most 
DigR&rdly.  For  instruction  in  Gredc« 
Latin,  Hebrew,  French,  divinity,  his* 
torr,  mathematics,  English  literature, 
geography,  and  arithroelic,  the  chaige 
is  only  £\2  per  annum  !  Experieoced 
masters  are  also  attached  to  the  col- 
lege, for  those  branches  which  come 
more  properly  under  the  head  of  ac- 
complishments. We  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  present,  not  long  ago,  at  aa 
annual  distribution  of  prizes,  wher^f 
in  addition  to  the  cunomary  recita- 
tions from  Shakspere  and  Terence, 
scenes  from  Moliere  and  Koemer 
were  given  by  some  of  the  youthfiil 
elocutors,  with  perfect  fluency,  and 
very  tolerable  purity  of  accent.  It  is 
worth  mentioning  that,  together  with 
numerous  minor  prises  in  the  form 
of  books,  the  college  has  five  exhi- 
bitions of  £20  per  annum  each,  and 
one  of  jC30,  all  limited  to  four  years' 
duration.  Notwithstanding  these  ed- 
VAntAges,  it  is,  however,  obvious  thet 
A  fAT  greeter  expense  has  been  incurred 
in  its  erection  than  a  common-sense 
estimate  of  its  prospects  would  have 
warranted. 

Passing  straight  on  hy  Elizaboth 
College,  we  leave  behind  what  it 
strictly  "town,"  although  not  im- 
mediately entering  on  what  can  pro- 
perly be  called  «*  country."  Directlv 
before  us  lies  **  the  Grange  road, ' 
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which  claims  to  be  the  '<  fashionable" 
*  centre  of  Guernsey^  and  presents  an 
'  aspect  of  refinementf  for  which  the 
town  itself  gives  no  preparation. 
"  The  Grange"  is  a  broad  level  road* 
admirablv  macadamizedi  lined  on 
either  side  bj  private  houses,  for  the 
most  part  detached,  and  surrounded 
by  brilliant  flower-gardens  or  well- 
kept  lawns— of  miniature  size,  in- 
deed, but  still  generally  large  enough 
to  display  a  circular  carriage-road,  a 
few  clumps  of  evergreens,  or  even, 
'  now  and  then,  some  timber  of  larger 
growth.  The  houses  themselves  may 
be  classed  as  **  villas,'*  being  of  the 
half-rural,  half  city-like  character, 
to  which  that  somewhat  vague  epithet 
18  cbmmonly  applied.  They  havcj 
however,  nothing  cockneyfied  about 
them.  The  style  of  architecture  is 
that — so  prevalent  in  England,  the 
anythingarian ;  indeed,  the  effect  of 
the  whole  scene  is  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish, not  alone  in  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  but  more  particularlv 
m  the  air  of  finished  comfort  which 

Eervades  it.  We  should  be  giving, 
owever,  but  a  lop-sided  idea  of  the 
attractions  of  the  Grange  road,  did 
we  omit  to  mention  the  *' human 
flowers"  which  decorate  its  trottoirs 
on  a  bright  summer's  day.  In  order 
to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  juster 
estimate  of  their  beauty,  we  may  in- 
form him  (of  course  the  communi- 
cation is  **  strictly  confidential")  that, 
during  our  first  walk  up  "  the  Grange," 
we  lost  our  heart,  in  sad  sober 
earnest — none  of  your  half-measures — 
no  less  than  three  several  times. 
But  this  was  in  the  morning  of  life, 
*'non8um quails eram  1"  Thelasttime 
we  paced  the  Grange  road,  we  threaded 
our  way  through  its  Circean  pe- 
rils fancy  free !  This  heart-breaking 
road  is  the  principal  approach  to  St. 
Peter's  Port  from  the  country  dis- 
tricts, and  must  be  admitted  to  be  a 
very  handsome  one. 

A  survey  of  the  interior  of  the 
island  will  well  repay  the  stranger's 
trouble.  This  should  be  taken  on 
foot,  as  the  most  attractive  scene- 
ry is  that  of  the  coast — spots  to 
'which  neither  vehicle  nor  horse  can 
well  penetrate.  Neither  let  this  sug- 
gestion terrify  the  languid  traveller : 
no  training  is  requisite  to  prepare  for 
a  pedestrian  tour  through  Guernsey. 
Tne  extreme  length  of  the  island  is 


about  nine  miles,  the  extreme  breadth 
about  six !  and  the  roads  are  excel* 
lent.  The  shape  of  Guernsey  is  verj 
nearly  that  of  a  right-angled  triangle, 
the  two  sides  containing  the  rigbt- 
angle  facing  almost  directly  south  and 
east.  It  is  on  the  southern  coast 
that  the  greatest  beauty  of  scenery 
is  found.  The  island  is  here  most 
elevated,  and  presents  to  the  ena- 
moured Atlantic,  a  bold  rocky  front, 
indented  with  small  bavs,  all  of  which 
are  more  or  less  lovely ;  some  ragged 
and  frowning,  others  smiling  and 
picturesque — uniting  the  placid,  woody 
beauties  of  lake  scenery  to  the  sterner 
features  of  a  sea-coast*  The  colour- 
ing  of  the  rocks,  with  their  brilliant 
decorations  of  lichen  and  heath,  is 
especially  beautiful,  and  the  visiter 
of  these  fairy  bays  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  the  favourite  sum- 
mer gaieties  of  the  island  assume  the 
form  of  pic-nic9.  The  eastern  and 
north-western  coasts  are  less  attrac- 
tive; both,  however,  afford  seTeral 
striking  points  of  view — the  former 
from  its  giving  to  the  eye,  under  va- 
rious aspects,  the  picturesque  gronp 
of  neighbouring  islands;  the  latter 
from  the  fine  curves  of  its  more  ex- 
tensive, but  flat  bays,  the  richly  cul- 
tivated plains  vfhose  outline  th^ 
break,  and  the  infinite  expanse  of 
azure  waters  stretching  beyond. 

The  interior  of  the  island,  although 
broken  here  and  there  by  pretty 
glens,  is  rather  tame;  generally  speak- 
ing, highly-cultivated,  but  with  a  vert 
slender  sprinkling  of  wood,  and  tha^ 
too,  stunted  in  gprowth — a  defect 
ascribed  to  the  westerly  winds^  which 
are  extremely  prevalent,  and  of  such 
strength  and  keenness,  that  the  tree 
over-topping  its  sheltering  neighbours, 
is  speedily  fain  to  shrink  back  to  a 
less  ambitions  elevation.  In  the  lower 
ground,  however,  some  handsome  elms 
are  found,  and  the  evergreen,  or  holm 
oak  (quercus  ilex)  is  every  where 
common,  and  reaches  a  good  size* 
But  the  scenery  of  Guernsey  presents 
objects  of  higher  interest  than  woods 
and  glens,  however  lovely  these  may 
be.  At  every  turn  of  the  road  we 
come  upon  comfortable  farm-houses 
and  neat  cheerful  cottages,  all  giving 
evidence,  in  their  gay,  well-kept  gar- 
dens, of  leisure  hours  innocently  em- 
ployed. The  luxuriance  of  flowers 
which  cfaaracteriza  this  little  islftod, 
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cAOMt  hSi  to  itrike  Um  eye :  ft  few 
«or<U  opoD  thlif  aod  upon  %  kindred 
tnd  ttm  more  interMting  lubject^ 
f{imfttf»  maj  not  be  oot  of  pUce 
her*. 

The  most  note-worthy  feature  of 

tb«  cottage  gardeiu  of  Gaernsej  isi 

thst  tbesr  staple  ornaments  are  not 

limited  to  hoijhocks  and  dahlias,  as 

«ith  OS,  but  comprise  plants  whiob* 

to  Eoglaod,  are  onlj  found  in  the 

jnrdcns   of   the    wealthy — of   those 

who  can  allbrd  to  purchase  for  them 

ft  cootinaoQs    attention.      The   hj* 

dmgta,    the    fuchsia,    tbe  verbena, 

thf  adoeolaria  and  the  scarlet  ger*- 

aittiB  are  unirersal,  and  attain  (espe* 

cuUt  the  fuchsia  and  verbena)  an 

QBueal  aise,  while  the  cottage  walls 

u«  often  eotirelj  clothed  with  the 

viMt  myrtle,  or  passion-flower,  which 

Mem  quite  children  of  the  soil.     In 

the  more  cultivated  gardens  of  the 

vialtiiier  dasses,  the  camellia,  some* 

times  reaching  a  height  of  fifteen  or 

ftfB  twenty  feet.  Is  not  uncommon  ; 

to  vbtch  may  be  added  the  magnolia 

(mnfiflora*  the  nerium  oleander,  the 

ciftos,  the  daphne  odorata,  thetama* 

mk,the  eoboMscandens  (amagnificent 

crteper),  and,  among  bnlbons  plants, 

tU  gay  izia  and  spheraxia,  and  the 

yawBe  belladona;  all  flourishing 

in  ih»  open  air.      But  the  pride  of 

tkc  iiJaad  is  the  amaryllis,  originally 

broQght  from  Japan,  and  much  es. 

tscncdi    This  beautiful  flower  is  com* 

nool^  known  as  "the  Guernsey  lily," 

^  It  docs  not  seem  clear  that  the 

cognomen  is  an  appropriate  one,  in- 

>i&ocfa  as  the  climate  of  the  island 

em  Maroely  be  considered  well  suited 

to  its  eultivatton,  the  highest  rate  of 

Ao«ertiig  b^ng  only  about  fifteen  or 

fiffhteea  out  of  one  hundred  bulbs, 

vhile  the  average  does  not  exceed 

^t  or  ten..   If  we  enter  tbe  green- 

^oQic^  we  shall  find  beauties  almost 

^  *  par  with  those  of  the  English 

t>ot-house-.the  feeble  heliotrope  be- 

^a«  here  quite  a  << runner,'  and 

^^  splendour   of  tbe  geraniums  it 

■btolnuly  dasiUng.    Aloes  also  thri re 

^  klonoa  without  any  particular 

^"^•^  In  the  fruit-garden  the  same 

••P«riority   of  luxuriance    is  mani- 


fest; in  addition  to  an  abundance  of 
ordinary  produce,  we  may  mention  the 
delicious  chanmontel  pear,  which  comes 
to  greater  perfection  here  than  even 
in  Normandy ;  the  fig-tree  also  at- 
tains a  large  growth,  and  we  have 
seen  the  orange  in  bearing,  with  no 
shelter  beyond  that  of  a  wall.  It 
most  be  evident  from  all  this  that 
some  important  difference  exists  be- 
tween the  Guernsey  climate  and  our 
own.  This  difference  seems  to  lie 
in  the  fact,  that  the  variation  of  tem- 

nature  between  the  different  seasons, 
sss  than  with  us — the  mean  winter 
temperature  being  5*  11'  higher  than 
that  of  London,  while  the  mean  sum- 
mer temperature  is  1*  lower.  Al- 
though thus  eoualized  from  season  to 
season,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  subject  to 
frequent  (but  not  extensive)  variatioof 
from  day  to  day.  Hence  frost  and 
snow  are  always  transient  visiters* 
The  most  trying  part  of  tbe  year  is 
from  the  ve;>nal  equinox  to  the  first 
week  in  May ;  keen  easterly  winds 
being  then  prevalent.  **  The  peculiar 
drying  effect  of  the  atmosphere,  im* 
bibing  every  habitus  that  transudes 
through  the  cutaneous  pores,  and  a 
certain  electrical  state  inseparable 
firom  a  long  continuance  of  easterly 
winds,  combine  to  render  this  period 
of  the  year  insidious  to  those  whose 
health  is  delicate,  however  delightful 
the  clear  sky  and  bracing  air  mav  be 
to  the  robust."*  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  characteristic  of  the  Guern- 
sey climate  is  mildness.  The  mean 
quantity  of  rain  is  said  to  be  less  than 
in  the  south-western  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  rapidity  of  absorption 
by  the  gravelly  soil  gives,  compara- 
tively speaking,  superior  opportunity 
for  exercise.  Nevertheleu  we  can- 
not but  think  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  sea  in  every 
direction,  the  atmosphere  of  Guernsey 
is,  if  any  thing,  more  humid  and  re- 
laxing, than  that  of  the  English  dis- 
tricts above  referred  to.  The  pre- 
vailing complaints,  dyspepsia  and  rnen- 
matism,  seem  to  support  this  opinion ; 
we  have  always  heard,  moreover, 
that  nervous  patients  are  far  from 
being  benefited  by  a  residence  in  the 


*  8ft  the  ezoellent  chapter  on  climate  (supplied  by  Dr.  Hoskins,  one  of  the  prind- 
W  phyuelaas  of  the  bland)  in  *'  Redstone  s  Guernsey  and  Jersey  Guide  ;*'  which 
^^^  is  our  authority  for  the  greater  part  of  the  above  remarks. 
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island.  liiHammatory  diseases  are 
proportionately  rare,  and  malignant 
epidemics  almost  unknown.  In  dry 
bronchial  cough  and  asthma,  the  ch- 
mate  is  acknowledged  to  produce  sa- 
native eiFects,  and  its  influence  may 
perhaps  defer,  for  some  brief  period, 
the  fatal  hour  of  the  consumptive. 
It  is  certain  that  the  rate  of  annual 
mortality  is  low  (about  one  in  eighty- 
three),  but  mortality  statistics  are  af- 
fected by  a  complication  of  causes, 
among  which  we  strongly  suspect 
that  climate  (at  least  throughout  the 
temperate  zone)  holds  a  subordinate 
rank. 

Let  us  take  a  glance^  now,  at  the 
Guernsey  peasantry.  As  far  as  dress 
and  neatness  go,  they  seem  thoroughly 
English  ;  but  in  person  they  offer  no 
resemblance  to  the  muscular,  firm-set 
figures  of  our  sturdy  yeomen,  and  their 
dean-built,  fresh-complexioned  wives 
and  daughters.  The  roen»  generally 
speaking,  are  under-sized  and  ill-pro- 
portioned— the  women,  thick-ankled, 
inclined  to  be  &warthy,and  by  no  means 
graceful  in  their  movements.  They 
are  not,  however,  without  those  ''pre- 
cious jewels*' — fine  sparkling  eyes,  ge- 
nerally of  a  dark  hazel.  These  are 
conspicuous  in  the  children,  who,  being 
always  neatly  kept,  and,  of  course, 
fairer  skinned  than  the  women,  give  a 
much  higher  promise  of  beauty  than 
their  after  years  fulfil.  If  we  address 
any  of  these  country  people,  the  answer 
will  certainly  be  either  in  broken  Eng- 
lish, or  in  a  kind  of  barbarous  French, 
of  which  the  stranger,  albeit  fresh 
irom  the  Continent,  will  with  difficulty 
make  out  a  few  isolated  words.  We 
have  called  this  dialect  '*  barbarous ;" 
and  it  certainly  sounds  so  to  the  ear 
accustomed  to  the  liquid  accents  of 
Paris  or  Rouen,  but  we  have  been  as- 
sured, by  an  excellent  authority,  that 
this  patois  is,  in  realitv,  the  purest 
Norman- French  extant,  f nglis  advances 
the  same  opinion,  adding — ''Indeed, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Channel  Islands, 
in  those  parishes  where  their  families 
have  constantly  intermarried,  are  purer 
Normans  than  are  now  to  be  found 
elsewhere."*  This  character  of  the 
language  must,  however,  be  limited,  in 


its  application,  to  the  rural  districts. 
In  the  town,  where  English  is  everj* 
where  spoken,  the  Guernsey  dialect 
takes  a  secondary  place,  and,  u  a  luu 
tural  consequence,  is  much  encroAdied 
upon  by  its  more  powerful  rival.  Add- 
ed  to  this,  so  many  changes  and  im- 
provements have  taaen  place  on  every 
side — so  many  new  processes  of  labour, 
new  tools,  new  articles,  and  new  wsoti 
have  sprung  up,  for  which  the  old  dift- 
lect  supplies  no  equivalent  words  or 
phrases,  that  a  recourse  to  forngfo  sid 
is  gradually  becoming  universal. 

"  During  the  last  century,*'  observei 
the  fair  author  of  the  Guernsey  Guide, 
"  it  has  increased  its  vocabuUry  by 
various  compounds  of  Latin,  Welsh, 
Scotch,  German,  Enelish,  andltafiaa.* 
This  polyglot  list  looks  oertiinly  a 
little  like  an  exaggeration — but  itmnrt 
be  accepted  as  some.authority  at  least, 
and  we  lay  stress  upon  the  &ct  vhadi 
it  tends  to  establish,  because  it  maj  be 
set  down  as  certain,  that,  when  a  lan- 
guage recruits  itself  thus  shamelesilj 
—almost,  too  (as  is  the  case  here), 
without  any  attempt  to  assimilate  the 
foreign  elements  imbibed — its  principle 
of  vitality  is  extinct — its  destined  coune 
is  run,  and  the  sooner  it  is  inhamed 
the  better  I  We  say  this  with  comsr 
tion  ;  and  yet  we  could  almost  be 
tempted  to  regret  the  death  ofadiih 
lect  which,  barbarous  as  it  soonds  from 
uneducated  lips,  is  capable  of  beiog  to 
gracefully  moulded,  as  in  the  following 
imitation  of  Burna's  "  Address  to  a 
Daisy^**  &c.,  which  the  author  has 
kindly  permitted  us  to  eltract  from  a 
work  still  in  the  press,  entitled;— 
"  Klmes  Guernesiaises.** 

**  A  VHE  MAROCKBITimaCBlK'rULt 

•'  Flleur  mtgnoiine  i  ft«age  fetriatt 
Simple,  modcflei  et  dcUcatt* 
V*l&  qui  est  iNtfal,*  ma  mala  lainM 

T'a  cofMl  rptd  I 
Te  TolA,  paniil  Ics  moqaicax'  ite  M«* 
Sale,  cntnmle'  et  meusderic, 
crle  saxu  prIx  I 


'«  Ch*  n'est  pai,  je  I'ml,  U  blen  ain&ie. 
I/alouette  i  gorge  plootteti 
qui  t'plUe,  en  praaant  m  ToUei, 

Soul  not  fcrment ! 
Tu  n'l  oma*  pas.  de  prai  cannti 
D'rant  que  I'lolea  aooa  Ifalnh 

SaluaJir  rortent. 


*  Inglis'  "  Channel  Islands,"  p.  209. 
■Cassee.  «» Charrue.  *  Fini.  *Mottes. 

^ "  Soiled,"  from  an  old  Celtic  word,  turn,  ordure. 


*  GajEon. 
i  Enteodras., 
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•■  L*iiord.e>t  g*Uli  Talr  de  u  trbte  halaTne, 
Qoaad  tn  tMtiialii,^  lauTe  et  Mine, 
NoMlc*  pnxc,  l&iifibUe  et  vicrge  nine, 

MolgrC  l*iMnd-eft  i 
A  paine  am  d'aoi  d*U  Tcrte  bllmlte,* 
An  caoap  da  Teat,  to  I'tbU  1*  t^te, 

Et  flieuriMais. 

■*  Fbot  qoiqu*  ilenr,  inperbe  £traagirci 
KoQi^  a  bfctl  dee  palaU  d*Terre ; 
I'  a*|e  fallait  qu'nii  motte'd*  tere 

Bnir  toDt  abri : 
Joorfifital!  wnabrematiii&ie! 
Te  T'k>  enlette  et  d«blioinitc.> 

L'cemr  tmacUL" 

**  Ch*eit  bien  U  Vfort  de  la  panvrette ! 
Trop  aiuplle  poor  dtre  dlaerette 
A'  ■*fle  k  ramonr,  qui  la  qnctte 

En  tnhlaoni 
£t  non  la  ▼((,  dlahonoriiie, 
Uontaenw,  Melllle,"  oubillAie, 

Aucoind'aarlon!"" 

We  must  warn  the  reader,  how- 
ever^  not  to  expect  in  the  patois  of  the 
Gaemsej  peasant,  any  approach  to 
the  parity  of  diction  which  character- 
ises the  Above  elegant  little  composi- 
tion. 

If  we  enter  now  into  a  farm-house 
or  cottage,  we  shall  find  the  internal 
arrangements  answer  the  external 
effecti  Even  in  the  smallest  habita- 
tions it  is  rare  not  to  find  a  distinct 
room  for  day  use ;  and  in  the  superior 
farm-houses  this  room  is  generally 
spacious  and  airy.  Everywhere  great 
frugality  prevails,  especially  in  the  cu- 
linary department.  The  ordinary  diet 
is  a  kina  of  broth  termed  soupe  h  la 
graiste,  connposed  of  vegetables,  boiled 
vith  a  small  quantity  of  lard  or  bacon. 
This  is  occasionally  varied  by  a  much 
more  savoury  and  nourishing  potage, 
made  from  the  conger  eel,  which  is 
caught  in  plenty  around  the  island.  A 
substantial  meat  dinner  is  scarcely 
e?er  seen,  except  on  a  few  festive  days, 
when,  however,  the  board  is  often  fur- 
mshed  in  a  way  that  would  not  dis- 
gnice  an  English  yeoman — beef  and 
plum-pudding  being  seldom  absent. 
Of  these  festive  occasions  the  most 
connicnous  are,  of  course,  Christmas 
Mid  New  Year's  Day.  The  celebra- 
tion of  Christmas  differs,  in  respect  to 
its  arrangements,  from  our  customs, 
hiasmuch  as  the  night  of  chiefest  jol- 
^^  is  the  one  preceding  Christmas 
£▼0.     This   is  called   ''La   Longue 


Veille,"  and  none  are  so  poor  as  not  to 
distinguish  it  by  some  special  addition 
to  the  usual  evening's  meal.  All  the 
scattered  members  of  a  family  assem- 
ble, on  this  occasion,  at  the  farm  of 
its  principal  representative,  and  the 
jest,  the  story,  and  the  '*  courting"  are 
merrily  kept  up  to  a  late  hour.  Danc- 
ing, we  believe,  is  an  amusement  little 
congenial  to  the  Channel  Island  pea- 
santry. Mr.  Inglis  attributes  this  to 
"  the  prevalence  of  sectarianism  ; " 
but  we  should  be  rather  disposed  to 
seek  a  reason  in  the  utter  absence  of  a 
musical  ear.*  We  never  remember  to 
have  heard  a  labourer  enlivening  his 
task  with  a  whistle  or  a  song,  and  we 
believe  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  na- 
tional air  exists  among  them.  Not- 
withstanding the  cheapness  of  spirits^ 
the  natives  of  Guernsey  are  generally 
very  temperate,  the  universal  beve- 
rage being  a  poor  kind  of  home-made 
cider.  But  "  la  longue  veille*'  calls 
for  more  mirth-inspiring  potations  ; — 
its  appropriate  drink  is  mulled  wine, 
prepared  after  rather  a  peculiar  n^n- 
ner,  and  invariably  handed  round  in 
coffee-cups.  The  fair  authoress  of 
the  "  Guernsey  and  Jersey  Guide"  has 
kindly  given  to  the  world  the  receipt 
for  this  decoction,  which  our  respon- 
sive philanthropy  bids  us  aid  her  in 
disseminating.  Those  who  have  par- 
taken of  this  Guernsey  ambrosia,  will 
not  be  surprised,  that  the  subject  was 
found  too  inspiring  for  vulgar  prose  :— 

**  Some  clorea  aad  whole  cinnamon — an  ounce  of  tha 

loat, 
Of  the  Snt  juit  one  qnarter ;  boiled  (bnt  not  boiled 

toofatt) 
In  a  quart  of  cold  water,  to  a  dozen  of  wine ; — 
Take  a  ponnd  of  loaf  sugar  (don't  break  it  too 

flue)  ;— 
Let    them  stand   both  together  while  boiling  the 

spice — 
Ton  can  taste  it  to  see  that  the  sweetneta  is  nice. 
And  the  cloves   and  the  cinnamon  maj  simmer 

awigr, 
If  you're  not  In  a  hurry,  one  third  of  the  day. 
It  may  then  be  poured  into  the  wine,  and  is  St 
To  be  warmed  (but  not  boiled)  when  you  wish  to 

drink  it."t 

The  same  excellent  authority  as- 
sures us  that ''  the  good  old  Guernsey 
rule  allows  only  one  coffee-cup  full  to 
every    young   person ;    two  to  mar- 


'  Gazon. 


On. 


'  Fl^trie. 
o  Sillon. 


Abim^» 


*  Te  levais. 

*  £ffedeU€o. 

*  SiDee  wriltDg  the  above,  wo  have  accidentally  met  with  a  similar  remark  with 
resnect  to  UifNoman  peasantry  (both,  be  it  remembered,  are  of  the  same  family).-^ 
Vide  St.  Jo|in*s  "  Tour  in  Normandy,"  p.  129. 

t  Vide  «•  Ottide,"  p.  103. 
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ried  ladies^  and  three*  or  at  utmost 
four  to  each  gentleman.  (I)  More  than 
this^"  she  adds*  '^is  an  unlawful  ex- 
cess, and  disgraces  the  oiFender.*'  The 
only  comment  we  wish  to  make  here 
is,  that  if  the  above  rule  is  strictly  ad- 
hered to,  Father  Mathew  need  never 
trouble  himself  to  visit  Guernsey.  It 
cannot  be  disputed,  however^  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  island  are  an  ab- 
stemious race.  A  firm  belief  prevails 
among  them  that  on  Christmas  Eve, 
precisely  as  the  clock  strikes  twelve, 
all  the  water  is  changed  into  wine,  and 
yet  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of 
any  one  having  so  much  as  sipped 
this  enticing  beverage.  At  the  same 
**  witching  hour,'*  moreover,tbe  Guern- 
sey cattle  are  said  to  kneel  down  si- 
multaneously;  but  for  the  truth  of 
this  assertion  we  cannot  vouch. 

New  Year's  Day  is  celebrated  pretty 
much  as  with  us  ;  distinguished,  how- 
ever, by  the  universal  demolition  of  a 
particular  kind  of  currant  cake,  which 
we  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  re- 
commend. The  evening  of  St.  Tho- 
mas's Day  is  also  observed  in  Guern- 
sey much  as  the  Scotch  celebrate  Hal- 
low.E'en.  It  is  deemed  a  peculiarly 
auspicious  time  for  performing  spells 
to  find  out  the  name  of  the  truest 
lover.  Having  given  above  a  recipe, 
of  course  more  interesting  to  the  male 
portion  of  our  readers  than  to  those  of 
the  gentler  sex,  we  hasten  here  to 
transcribe  a  piece  of  information  espe- 
cially adapted  for  the  latter,  viz.,  the 
spell  recommended  by  St.  Thomas  as 
an  infallible  means  of  identifying  the 
future  husband  :^ 

"  Take  a  golden  pippin  and  eighteen 
new  pins,  which  have  never  been  used 
or  stuck  into  paper  ;  put  nine  into  the 
eye  and  nine  mto  the  stem ;  place  it 
under  your  pillow,  with  the  left  garter 
round  it,  and  get  into  bed  backwards, 
saying— 

"  Le  jour  de  St.  Tliomai 
Le  plui  court,  le  plus  bM, 
Jc  prie  Dieu  joumellement 
Qa'il  me  fuM  voir,  on  dormant, 
Celnl  qui  sera  mou  smanti 
£t  le  payi  et  la  contr^e 
0&  llftraiademeurde, 
Tel  qu*U  aeraje  ralmeral. 

Aiml  folt  n.«*» 

Wa  earnestly  recommend  the  above 
to  the  notice  of  all  our  fair  friends. 


Resides    these   holiday    festivities, 
there  are  other  occasions,  connected 
with  labour,  when  the  frugality  of  the 
Guernsev  cuisine  is  relaxed^  althongh 
in  an  inferior  degree.     The  most  no- 
table of  these  minor  feats  are  that  of 
<'  La  Grande  Querne"aad  that  of  the 
"  rraic  gathering.'*    Lagrandefneme 
is  an  old-fashioned  plough,  of  such  gi- 
gantic dimensions  that  it  requires  from 
eight  to  twelve  horses,  and  from  two 
to    six    bullocks  to  draw  it.      It  is 
only  used  for  parsnips,  which  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated  m  the  island.  The 
immense  team  it  requires  is  made  up 
by  contributions  fVom  the  neighbour- 
ing farmers ;  the  plough  itself  being 
common  property ;  and  this  naturally 
gives  rise  to  the  assembling  of  the 
joint  proprietors  at  the  farm  on  whidi 
it  is  working,  and  their  entertainment 
thereon.  The  *'  vraie  gathering"  ia  al- 
most peculiar  to  these  islands.    VrMC 
(properly  varec)  is  aspecies  of  theyiieai 
marinus,  found  in  great  quantities  on 
the  coast  of  the  Channel  Islands*  and 
so  highly  estimated  an  a  manure  that 
the   native  legislatures    have  passed 
laws  to  regulate  its  collection.    Vraie 
is  distinguished  into  two  classes,  wtde 
scie,  actually  cut  from  the  rocks,  to 
which  it  adheres,  and  vraie  tenant,  or 
vraio  torn  up  by  the  action  of  ths 
waves,  and  drifted  on  the  beach.    Tin 
former  class  is,  of  coarse,  more  valu- 
able than  the  latter,  which,  as  this 
species  only  vegetates  while  attached, 
must  have  lost  much  of  its  fertilinng 
properties  while  floating,  probablj  for 
days,  as  drift- weed.     The  exoellenos 
of  this  manure  is  affected  also  by  tbs 
season  at  which  it  is  gathered.    The 
summer  harvest  of  oroictcie  beiqg  ei* 
teemed  at   doable  the  valoe  of  the 
winter  harvest ;  while,  with  the  trmc 
tenant^  the  difRsrence  is  quadmp&ed. 
The  vraic-cutting  in  summer  ia  the 
scene  most  worthy  of  »  stranger's  on* 
riosity. 


ti 


It  ia  then,"  writes  a  native  aatho- 
rity,  *'  that  all  the  country-people»  nnit- 
ing  in  sets  of  two  or  three  families, 
lads  and  lasses,  and  some  of  these  from 
among  the  best,  crowned  with  flowerf, 
proceed  joyously  towards  the  beach,  and 
as  the  tide  leaves,  scatter  themselres 
over  different  rocks.  The  boldest,  on 
foot  or  on  horseback,  wade  to  tlM  Air* 


Vide  "Guide," p.  104. 
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:H«ftt  Uiat  haT«  Imm  uimin^d  tho  day 

'i<  r  ire,  nod  wber*  Ui«  proic  U  thickest 
i :  I  luorMtt  and  proceed  to  cut  it  with  a 
'a»!l  kind  of  r»Aping-book,  throwing  it 
1  brftpt  until  the  tide  flows,  wiionsomc 
tf  tb«*  men  b^gin  to  carry  it  on  shore  on 
'.'•r««bark,  at  full  speed,  from  places 
wbirh  carts  eannot  approach.  nhen 
'b^ir  ftbort  bat  hard  work  is  over,  the 
«(>oiijc  mm  iaad  the  lasses  to  bathe ;  such 
•  *4«ntf  then  prc4cnt«  itself  as  musit  make 
. .  bat  themisanthropo*s  heart  smile  with 

■>;  t'\  the  falls,  the  cries  of  tho  half- 
f.rri^.J,  half-p1ea«ed  girls,  and  the 
■"  «!«  of  the  mischief*  making  bojs,  who 

*»il  them  into  deeper  water  than  thoy 
A  "irrther  Hk^,   forma  scene  which  all 


"HO*, 


The  walk  home,  all  of  them  drip- 
:.:iC«et,  ia«  ai  maybe  imagined,  a 
•m  merry  one»  and  the  dav  is  brought 
to  a  close  with  a  hearty  hot  supper, 
tod  the  osual  concomitant,  mirthful- 
assi. 

Tbe  annual  quantity  of  vraic  col- 
|«ct«Hi  b  eatimated  at  about  ao,OOU 
lulls  varying  in  Talue  at  from  28.  to 
t*2«.  rach,  the  whole  being  taken  at 
i^f^W*  At  manure,  Traio  is  either 
laid  down  in  ita  original  state  (which 
u  the  only  way  of  applying  tbe  vraic 
r-Maf),  or  in  the  form  of  ashes,  to 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  vraic 
•cic  n  redac«d,  being  thus  first  made 
to  answ  the  purpose  of  fuel  also — no 
^ntemptible  saving.  Nearly  double 
the  qoantitj  of  the  former  is  required 
^orthe  lame  measure  of  land.  The 
Kttve  prtneiple  of  vraic,  as  a  manure, 
'•  soda;  Ita  relative  excellence  we 
^*»  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  and  ita 
tioiott  exdnsive  use  on  the  island 
rradrn  comparison  diflScult.  The 
k-tfb  favour  in  which  it  ia  held  is  pro- 
Ublt  due  to  tbe  deficiency  of  alkalies 
;» the  soil  of  Gnernsey.  Having  fal- 
.roQpoii  thia  aohject,  it  will  not  be  in- 
*Pf>r'>priate  to  aay  something  about 
^^e  eondition  of  tbe  agricultural  po- 
puUtioQ*  We  have  already  given  the 
iB^mum  length  and  breadth,  as  well 
**  the  form  of  the  isUnd.  Ita  terri- 
t^ial  sarlaee  ia  calculated  at  I6,3(SG 
^'Otflish  acres,  of  a  hich  about  10,200 
^'*)  he  regarded  as  under  cultivation. f 

^  >th  us  ihi,  would  bo  looked  upon 
*»  Certainly  a  very  fine  estate,  but 
*n«n  we  bear  it  coupled   with  the 


high-ioundin^  attribatea  of  a  **  oonati- 
tution,"  with  its  '<  elective  atatet,**  and 
''  sUtee  of  deliberation,"  of  "  polities,*' 
and  '* patriotism,'*  we  may,  perhaps,  feel 
inclined  to  smile.  Of  this,  however, 
anon.  The  sixe  of  the  Guernsey  farms 
must,  of  course,  be  proportioned  to 
the  dimensions  of  tbe  island  ;  tbe  ge- 
neral range  ia  from  five  to  twenty 
English  acres ;  a  very  few  reaching  the 
extent  of  fifty.  The  land  is  extreme- 
ly productive,  the  average  crops  being: 
wheat,  33 bushels;  hay,  d|  tons  |  par- 
snips, 22  ;  potatoes,  about  14  tons  per 
acre.  Mangel  worzel  and  turnips  are 
also  cultivated  with  equal  success. The 
usual  rotation  of  crops  is,  parsnips, 
wheat,  barley,  clover,  and  wheat,  thus 
giving  two  crops  of  the  last  in  fi  veyears. 
The  parsnip  is  a  favourite  root  with 
the  farmers,  being  much  used  for  fat- 
tening oxen  and  pigs,  as  well  as  for  the 
winter  diet  of  milch  cows.  These 
cows  are  the  pride  of  Guernsey,  and 
are  deservedly  esteemed  in  England, 
Great  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the 
breed  pure,  the  importation  of  foreign 
cattle,  except  for  the  i»laughter-house,t 
being  strictly  prohibited  ;  and  even  a 
Jersey  cow  (which  is  of  the  same  breed, 
though  less  carefully  preserved)  will 
on  no  account  be  admitted  on  the 
ground  of  a  Guernsey  farmer.  The 
average  produce  of  the  cows  ia,  one 
pound  of  butter,  or  eight  quarts  of 
milk  in  the  twenty- four  hours.  In 
summer,  instances  occur,  now  and  then, 
of  fifteen  pounds  of  butter  being  yielded 
by  the  same  cow  in  one  week.  This  but- 
ter ia  excellent,  and  keeps  a  good  price, 
notwithstanding  that  the  market  is  sup- 
plied at  a  much  cheaper  rate  both  from 
France  and  Holland.  The  value  of  a 
Guernsey  cow  ranges  from  £6  to  XI 3. 
As  little  as  one  acre  and  three  quar- 
ters of  good  ground  is  considered  suf- 
fii  lent  for  its  support,  while  in  England 
the  allowance  ia  nearly  double.  This 
diiference  baa  been  accounted  for  by 
the  practice,  universal  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  of  tethering  the  cattle,  allowing 
thi>m  a  circle  of  about  twenty*four  feet 
in  dimmeter  to  feed  over,  the  end  of  the 
tether  being  attached  to  an  iron  peg, 
driven  into  the  earth,  and  shifted  a  frw 
feet  four  or  five  times  a  day,  adding  each 
time  an   additional  arc  to  the  circle. 


\  L"(*  ^^'»<*»n'»  "  History  of  (Juornsov."  p.  292.  t/W.  p  2M. 

•  Tbis  prohibition  must  nadoubtediv  aAfert  the  prir«*  of  meat. 
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By  this  means  the*  grass  is  eaten  clean- 
er,  and  less  waste  occurs  from  treading . 
it  down.  To  the  casual  observer  the 
practice  seems  crueh  and  the  unhap-. 
pj  expression  of  the  straining  animals 
curtainly  deprives  the  landscape  of  one 
of  its  rural  charms.  Although  so 
faighlj  favoured  in  its  cows,  Guernsey 
makes  a  proportionately  inferior  dis- 
play in  the  matter  of  horses.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  worse-formed, 
worse  kept,  and  harder- worked  race 
of  animals,  unless  in  Jersey.  Their 
poor  keep  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  neither  oats  nor  bg^ans  are  much 
grown  on  the  island,  as  they  can  be 
imported  cheaper  than  they  can  be 
raised.* 

The  above  detail  of  the  fertility  of 
tho  Guernsey  farm,  may  lead  to  the 
idea,  that  large  profits  must  be  made 
by  the  farmer ;  such,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  The  rent  of  land  is  enor- 
moos^  averaging  from  £5  to  £8  per 
acre  ;t  and  the  small  size,  and  infinite 
subdivision  of  property,  prohibits  the 
possibility  of  realizing  anything  like 
wealth  in  this  way.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  while 
ills  produce  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
English  farmer, 'his  expenses  are  less. 
His  household  expenses,  owing  to  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  living,  as  well  as 
to  such  trifling  benefits  as  its  free- 
trade  secures  to  the  island,  are  much 
smaller  ;  labour,  also,  is  cheaper ; 
manure  costs  him  little  beyond  the 
time  employed  in  collecting  it,  and 
taxation  is  comparatively  light.  The 
English  market  is  open  to  hi  in,  on  the 
same  terms  iis  to  a  native  Englishman, 
ADd  thus,  enjoying  these  advantages  at 
home,  he  can  command  for  his  pro- 
duce the  artificial  prices  of  a  country 
highly  taxed,  and  hedged  round  with 
cufltom-house  regulations.  Notwith- 
standing all  which,  it  must  still  be  evi- 
dent that  nothing  but  strict  frugality 
can  enable  him  to  meet  a  rent  so  enor- 
mous. That  this  frugality  is  a  gene- 
ral characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Channel  Islands  we  have  already 
mentioned.  -  It  is,  perhaps,  more  rigid 
in  Jersey  than  in  Guernsey,  approach- 


ing nearer  in  the  former  to  niggardli* 
ness,  while  in  the  latter  it  may  more 
accurately  be  qualified  as  panimo- 
nious.  Various  causes  contribute  to 
foster  this  characteristic.  Among 
these,  their  isolated  position,  remov- 
ing them  from  the  influence  of  noveltj, 
is  one  ;  the  laws  of  inheritance  and  of 
property,  securing  to  each  some  little 
patrimony,  or  facilitating  its  acquisi- 
tion, act  also  in  the  same  direction. 
But  of  these,  their  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, we  shall  treat  more  at 
length  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
^*  constitution**  of  the  island. 

The  rural  population  of  Guernsey 
divides  itself  into  three  classes:  the 
substantial    farmer,    the    small  pro- 
prietor, and  the  cottager.     The  dis- 
tinction between  them  is  almost  whol- 
ly confined  to  their  worldly  position. 
The  standard  of  education  and  intel- 
ligence is  the  same  with  all ;  reading 
and  writing  is  pretty  well  univenal, 
but  very  little  more  than   this  d»« 
gree  of  knowledge  is  met  with.    A 
French  Bible,    and  a  few    tracts  in 
the   same  lang^uage,  generally  com- 
plete the  farmer's,  as  well  as  the  cot- 
tager's library,  from  which  it  may 
easily  be  divined,  that  shrewdness  is 
oftener  met  with  than  intelligence,  al- 
though, sooth  to  say,  there  is  no  great 
superabundance  of  either.  TheGoero* 
ney  peasantry  are  very  strict  church  or 
(more  frequently)  chapel  goers ;  criao 
is  very  rare  among  them,  and  private 
morals  are,  within  certain  limits,  verj 
pure.     Although  honest,  in  the  cri- 
minal extent  of  the  term,  the  stand- 
ard, when  it  comes  to  driving  a  bar- 
gain, is  a  very  slippery  one ;  sad  ve 
have  been  assured  by  a  \txj  good 
authority,   that  their  courttbps  ve 
not  seldom  so  unplatonic,    that  the 
epoch  of  "  the  happy  day**  is  geee- 
rally  regulated  by  Lucinay  rathsr  than 
Cupid.     At  the  same  time,  matten 
are  only  carried  thus  far  when  the 
<' sweetheart"  is  a  formally  recognised 
one,  and  we  believe  that  instanoes  of 
his  refusing  to  legalize  his  anticipsted 
privileges,  are  almost  unknown.}: 


•  Inglia*  "  Channel  Islands,*'  Duncan's  "History  of  Guernsey,"   Berry's  "  Bi- 
tory  of  Guernsey,"  under  their  respective  articles  on  agriculture, 
t  Building  land,  in  a  good  neighbourhood,  can  command  from  X500  to  £U00 


per  acre. 

TIm  same  slip-shod  morality  prevails  in  several  parts  of  England 
shire  and  Westmoreland,  for  instance. 
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ADOLPBI      THIBA8. 


•■OOIID  AMT1CI& 


M.  TaiiASf  in  het,  becune  now  the 
iTowed  supporter  and  orator  of  the 
new  eebinet,  and  if  we  can  credit  the 
•tatenenu  of  M.  LoeneViemar,  receir* 
ed  two  tboneand  francs  a  month  from 
the  leeret  tenrice  ftind  for  his  trouble. 
His  infloenoe  on  the  chamber^  as  well 
m  htt  reputation  for  ^ood  faith,  were, 
bowerer,  seriooslj  impaired  by  the 
yeckJesa  precipitancy  with  which  he 
hasarded  assertions  of  facts  and  fl- 

ra.  While  the  ministry  accepted 
adrocacy,  they  were  not  wining 
to  avow  the  connexion.  M.  Perier 
openly  ridtoded  the  gasoonade,  rash- 
Be«,aiid  Wvity  of  his  speeches,  and  did 
Dot  diasemble  his  vexation  when  M. 
Thiers  idsntiAed  himself  with  the  mi- 
aistiT,  by  nsiog  the  first  person  in 
•pcauig  of  the  cabinet  measures.  On 
one  occaeion,  when  M.  Manguln,  in 
rtferriDg  to  hL  Thiers,  spoke  of  the 
Utter  as  the  orator  of  the  cabinet,  M. 
Perier  said,  in  a  contemptuous  tone, 
lod  lottd  eooogfa  to  be  heard  by  M. 
Tbiera— «*  That  thing,  an  organ  of  the 
gOTerament ! — Ob  1 M.  Bfangruin  wishes 
to  ridieule  us  r 

As  an  instance  of  the  carelessness, 
to  use  the  most  gentle  term,  which  M. 
Thiers  erinced  at  this  time,  with  re- 
irtrd  to  the  truth  of  the  statemenU  he 
made  ftom  the  tribune,  we  may  men« 
tioQ  one  occasion  on  which  General 
Lamarqne  had  spoken  of  the  military 
forces  of  France»  and  of  other  powers, 
vith  whidi,  it  was  well  known,  he  was 
intimately  acquainted,  f^om  having  kept 
op  an  active  and  extensive  correspon- 
the  eastern  states  of  Eu- 


rope. M.  Thiers,  armed,  as  usual, 
with  a  load  of  documents,  came  to  the 
chamber,  spreading  before  him  an 
enormous  chart  which  covered  the  en- 
tire bench  of  the  doctrinaires,  on  which 
he  had  planted  himself.  He  then  mount- 
ed the  tribune,  and  casting  a  sarcas- 
tic glance  at  ^the  oppoution  benches* 
he  b^;an  to  count  on  his  fingers  what 
the  forces  really  were,  as  he  maintained, 
which  France  had  to  fear.  So  many 
regiments  were  on  the  Rhine ;  few  in 
number,  feeble,  with  small  complements 
of  men ;  and  totally  destitute  of  artiU 
leryl  Theee  were  not  worth  men- 
tioninjpl  He  enumerated  the  entire 
Prussian  army,  from  Aix  la  Chapelle 
to  Bfagdebourv;  not  a  division  or 
company  that  he  did  not  carefully 
count,  and  the  whole  truly  amounted 
to  a  very  contemptible  force;  and 
was  this  force  to  be  held  up  as  a 
bugbear  I  The  oppontion  listening  to 
all  this,  and  remembering  the  many 
instances  in  which  the  speaker's  inac- 
curacies had  been  already  detected 
and  exposed,  gave  vent  to  expressions 
of  incredulity.  No  one*  however,  was 
prepared,  at  the  moment,  to  refute 
the  statement*  and  the  orator  obtained 
a  temporary  triumph.  The  next  day* 
however*  when  a  search  was  made*  it 
was  found  that  the  army  of  M.  Thiers* 
and  the  armv  of  the  King  of  Prussia* 
had  nothing  m  common.  But  this  dis- 
covery took  place  Me  next  day,  and 
the  next  day  is  an  epoch  which  M. 
Thiers  holds  in  small  respect  or  con- 
sideration.* 

Until  the  debate  on  the  question 
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of  an  hereditary  peerage,  M.  Thiers 
must  he  regarded  as  floundering 
through  a  succession  of  failures  as  a 
parliamentary  speaker.  It  is  true 
that  there  were  now  and  then  momen- 
tary flashes  of  success,  hut  he  had  es- 
tahlished  no  influence ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, he  had  excited  much  redicule  on 
tne  part  of  the  opposition,  and  even 
those,  in  whose  favour  he  spoke,  ac- 
cepted his  advocacy  with  a  certain 
shyness  and  reserve,  and  as  though 
they  were  ashamed  of  the  connexion. 

The  dehate  on  the  peerage  was  the 
crisis  of  his  parliamentary  life.  He 
evidently  intended  that  it  should  he  so. 
From  what  we  have  formerly  stated, 
and  from  some  of  the  quotations  we 
have  given  from  his  writings,  as  a 
joumi&t,  it  will  he  perceived  that 
the  heau  ideal  of  government  which  he 
had  set  before  his  mind  was  the  Bri- 
tish. The  sovereign,  the  higher  aris- 
tocracy, and  the  representatives  of 
the  people ;  these  elements  were  essen- 
tial to  th^  system  of  his  admirati<Mi. 
He  would  have  France  copy  this. 
The  sense  of  the  country  was,  how- 
ever, opposed  to  the  principle  of  he- 
reditary legislators. 

The  question  of  the  constitution  of 
the  peerage  had  heen  postponed  on  the 
settlement  of  the  government,  after  the 
revolution  of  Jufy.  It  was  left  for 
future,  and  more  mature,  and  dispas- 
sionate discussion,  than  it  could  re- 
ceive in  the  confu^on  which  necessa" 
rily  followed  the  fall  of  one  dynasty, 
and  the  estahlishment  of  another. 
The  hour  had  now  arrived  when  it 
became  necessary  finally  to  set  this 
important  question  at  rest— Is  the 
legislative  power  conferred  on  a  peer 
to  descend  to  his  heir,  or  is  it  to 
determine  with  the  death  of  him  on 
whom  the  royal  will  has  conferred  it  ? 

The  head  of  the  cabinet,  Casimir 
Perier  declared  his  conviction  that 
the  principle  of  inheritance  should  be 
adopted,  but,  like  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Peel,  in  the  case  of  Catho* 
lie  Emancipation,  he,  at  the  same  time, 
admitted,  that  in  the  actual  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  feeling  in  the  countrr 
its  adoption  was  impracticable.  With 
an  opinion,  therefore,  against  the  mea- 
sure, he,  nevertheless,  proposed  to  the 
chamber  that  the  peerage  should  only 
be  enjoyed  for  life ;  that  the  principle 
of  an  hereditary  peerage  should  be  re- 
nounced in  France. 


M.  Thiers,  on  this  occasion,  deli- 
vered a  speech,  in  many  respects,  re- 
markable. Admitting  that  he  was  a 
supporter  of  the  cabinet,  secretly  paid, 
and,  therefore,  bound,  in  general,  to 
advocate  its  measures,  on  this  partico- 
lar  question,  it  is  apparent,  froth  what 
we  have  just  state<C  thai  he  was  fiee. 
It  was,  in  fact,  an  open  question.  He 
knew  the  predominant  feeling  in  the 
country,  and  in  the  chamber,  and  was 
well  aware  that  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple could  not  be  maintained.  Tet 
he  took  the  unpopular  side  ;  and,  not 
satisfied  with  speaking  in  favour  of 
the  hereditary  principle,  voted  in  fa- 
vour of  it,  thus  going  farther  even  than 
the  president  of  the  council  himself 
went. 

It  was  evident,  as  we  have  already 
said,  that  M.  Thiers  intended  to  pr^* 
duce  a  g^eat  impression  on  this  eoea* 
sion.  For  eight  days  previously  his 
speech  was  tsJked  of  in  the  Chamber, 
and  announced  in  the  newspapers.  U 
was  known,  in  short,  that  a  perfor- 
mance of  no  common  order  was  de- 
signedi  and  expectation  was  on  tiptoe. 
M.  Thiers,  contrary  to  his  coatoa, 
arrived  early  in  the  house.  It  was  ob* 
served  that  more  than  usual  eare  had 
been  bestowed  upon  his  external  maoi 
and  that  especially  be  wore  gloves!  It 
was  evident  that  he  was  going  to  pr^* 
duce  a  profound  impression.  At  last) 
he  ascended  the  tribune  witfaasbir 
and  deliberate  step,  bat  with  the  air 
of  negligence  of  one  who  is  about  (o 
discharge  some  common  task,  whieh 
gives  him  neither  trouble  norselioi- 
tude*  He  stood  for  some  time  silent^ 
endeavouring  by  his  manner  to  impoie 
a  silence  on  the  chamber  whieh  it  had 
not  usually  accorded  to  him*  At  kogth, 
by  the  interpontion  of  some  members 
friendly  to  him,  the  house  was  hnihed. 
From  the  first,  it  was  evident  tiiat,  m 
all  resoects,  the  orator  had  undogone 
a  revolution.  He  used  no  maBoaoripi 
referred  to  no  notes.  His  delivery, 
g^ticulationi  and  even  his  personal  at- 
titude in  the  tribune,  were  all  dfflforeot 
from  what  they  had  ever  before  been. 
It  was  apparent  that  he  was  going  to 
try  a  new  style  of  eloquence ;  that  he 
had  laid  aside  his  prelections  od  his- 
tory, and  his  pompous  rhetoric,  and 
haa  adopted  that  familiar  and  eoUo- 
quial  style  which  prevails  generally  in 
me  British  House  of  G>mmons ;  in  a 
word,  instead  of  the  olasncal  eloquence 
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m  vhioli  hitbarto  he  had  had  such  iiu 
■liiKfTMl  sooeeii,  he  was  trying  the 
'^•Qvcreatioiial  stjle.  He  endeavoured 
to  make  the  bouae  enter  into  the  spirit 
^f  this  stjle  of  apeakingf  bj  telling  it 
that  thia  waa  an  asaemblj  of  sensible 
meat  and  not  an  aneient  forum.  Tbrow- 
ing  elf  the  toga  In  which  hitherto  he 
had  robed  himself  when  he  asoended 
ibe  triboncb  be  waa  there  ii)  bis  indi* 
tiJual  peraoo  aa  be  bad  met  and  chatted 
Mparately  with  the  defrnties  of  bis  ao- 
'tuiatanee.  The  speech  he  delivered 
OQ  Uiis  oooaaion  bad  certainly  been  de- 
iibsralely  composed  and  written.  Its 
coapleCe  structure  and  plan^  and  its 
v»ry  Uqguage^  were  evidence  of  this. 
Tbs  reasoning  formed  a  chain*  the  ar- 
tiftctal  eonftezion  and  regularity  of 
vhteb  ware  very  imperfectly  concealed 
bj  ibe  tonaof  oonversation  in  which 
tb«  ipeaber  endeavoured  to  dress  them 
ttpi  and  by  the  episodes  and  bistorical 
soMdotoe  witb  which  be  so  elaborately 
adorned  them.  His  speech  on  this  oc« 
caaioo  oecupied  four  hours.  Hb  voice* 
astvaUy  feeble,  failed  in  the  middle  of 
it*  and  be  waa  obliged  to  make  a  coo- 
adtfablfl  pause  to  recover  strength 
b*rore  be  could  proceed. 

This  speech  wu  listened  to  by  the 
rhsmber*  and  at  the  oeriod  of  hb  par* 
lunealary  lila  at  wmch  he  delivered 
it,  ibaf  waa  a  great  point  gained,  for 
Um  «ame  oould  scarcely  be  said  of  any 
f*f  hb  former  orations.  M.  Thiers  bad 
•dU  much  to  learn  of  parliamentary 
uetios.  He  was  still  unable  to  carry 
Lb  audience  witb  him*  He  produced 
sa  stfsct*  it  U  true;  and  that,  pro* 
htUy,  was  all  be  eipected  to  do.  nut 
bf  did  notbing  for  the  question  under 
'bbate.  The  success  he  attained  was 
ku  own,  and  not  that  of  hb  cause* 
Hm  speech  amused  all*  and  was  ad* 
aired  by  many ;  but  it  persuaded 
Doae.  M.  Oubotf  who  then  far 
wiqiasaiiil  him  as  a  master  of  par* 
asmentary  eloquence*  would  fasten 
span  some  one  great  principle*  some 
pruoiiaeiit  idea*  and  by  presenting  it 
to  hb  audience  in  various  points  of 
«t*«*  render  the  dullest  minds  familiar 
vitb  it*  until  be  would  make  them  be- 
iM  Ts  the  prinoiple  was  their  own.  This 
u  pseuliarly  tne  art  of  a  professor* 
saa  hence  tba  success  of  M.  Guiaot 
IB  Its  application*  M*  Thiers*  on  the 
ctmtran*  would  crowd  into  his  speech 
Hick  a  diversity  of  topics*  so  intermin- 
ffbd  witb  anecdotes  and  kUtoriettet, 


that  hb  discourse  resembled  a  piece  of 
mosaic*  verv  dasaling  to  the  eye*  but 
having  little  to  engage  the  more  re* 
fleotive  powers  of  the  understanding* 
While  the  one  orator  would  reproduce 
the  same  laadinor  idea  in  manv  speeches* 
the  other  would  crowd  a  plurality  of 
leadii^  ideas  into  a  single  speech*  In 
leaving  the  bouse  after  hearing  M. 
Ouisot,  the  deputies  went  home  wink- 
ing of  the  subject  I  in  leaving  tiie 
bouse*  after  hearing  M*  Thiers  they 
went  home  thinking  of  the  man* 

This  speech  on  the  peerage  waa 
characterised  both  by  tne  good  and 
bad  qualities  which  were  so  apparent 
in  the  eloquence  of  M.  Thiers  i  but 
the  former  were  more  than  usually 
conspicuous*  and  the  lattMT  were  less 
than  usually  offensive* 

As  usuai*  he  exhausted  the  snl^eot* 
He  took  up  in  sucoeuion  all  the  com- 
mon and  popular  objections  on  the 
score  of  the  unreasonid>leness  of  here- 
ditary legislators*  and  replied  to  them* 
first  on  general  grounds*  and  then  by 
arguments  derived  from  the  esperience 
recorded  in  hbtory.  He  mamtained 
that  the  eabtence  of  hereditary  rank 
was  a  principle  inherent  in  human  so- 
ciety ;  that  whenever  in  popular  com- 
motions its  extinction  was  attempted* 
it  was  sure  to  reappear*  He  gave  aa 
an  example  the  creation  of  beroditary 
titles  and  rank  under  the  Empire;  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact*  he  dbputed  the  ir- 
rationality of  the  principle  of  an  here- 
ditary branch  of  the  legislature.  What 
b  the  objection  to  it  ?  That  intellec- 
tual endowments  were  not  transmitted 
from  father  to  son,  and  that*  therefore* 
a  bouse  of  lords  may  ultimately  d*. 

Senerate  into  a  house  of  foob  1  But 
e  contended,  in  the  first  place*  that 
although  intelligence  does  not  always 
descend*  traditions  do  ;  and  that  we 
find  men  descended  from  high  families 
prompted  by  traditions  to  a  course  of 
conduct  to  which  inferior  ranks  could 
only  be  conducted  by  reason.  Besides* 
although  it  be  true  that  talent  docs 
not  descend  from  father  to  son*  and 
therefore  in  an  hereditary  monarchy 
the  crown  mav  descend  on  a  head  but 
feebly  endowed  by  nature*  tbb  cannot 
happen  with  a  body  consbting  of  s^ 
veral  hundred  individuals*  Among 
the  families  of  three  hundred  peers  a 
fair  average  of  intelligence  will  always 
be  found.  •*  If*"  said  the  speaker* 
••  wbe  fathers  sometimes  beget  Iboliab 
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sons,  it  happens  also  that  foolish  fa- 
thers sometimes  heget  wise  ones.'*  As 
examples  of  the  descent  of  mental  en* 
dowments  in  the  same  family,  he  pro- 
duced thelinstanees  of  the  Medici  and 
Lord  Chatham.  Here  he  indulged  his 
propensity  for  historical  anecdote*  and 
amused  the  house  with  the  (well  known 
In  England)  story  of  the  younger  Pitt 
being  put  upon  the  table,  at  six  years 
old,  to  recite,  for  the  amusement  of 
the  company,  passages  from  the  oe- 
lebrated  speeches  of  English  orators. 
While  he  was  reUting  this,  it  was  im« 
possible  for  those  who  listened  to  him, 
and  saw  him,  to  avoid  comparing  >M. 
Thiers  himself  with  the  boy  he  de- 
scribed. His  diminutive  stature,  which 
left  his  head  alone  visible  over  the 
marble  of  the  tribune;  his  childish 
shrill  voice,  his  provincial  accent,  and 
the  eternal  sing-song  with  which  he 
delivered  his  periods— the  volubility 
with  which  he  poured  forth  those  pas- 
sages of  history  with  which  his  me- 
mory had  been  stored — all  irresistibly 
suggested  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
saw  and  heard  him,  that  he  was  **  him- 
self the  ^eat  sublime  he  drew"— -that 
he  was,  in  fact,  himself  the  surprising 
boy,  mounted  before  the  company  to 
astonish  them  with  the  prodigies  of  a 
precocious  memory  1 

Yet  this  speech,  with  all  its  defects, 
established  the  reputation  of  M.  Thiers 
in  the  chamber,  and  enabled  the  clear- 
sighted to  recognize  in  him  one  who 
must,  before  the  lapse  of  much  time, 
rise  to  eminence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
state.  This  speech  was  delivered  in 
October,  1831,  M.  Thiers  b«ng  then 
in  his  thirty-fourth  year. 

On  the  division  of  the  chamber  on 
the  question,  whether  the  hereditary 
principle  should  be  recognized  in  the 
peerage,  there  were  in  favour  of  it  only 
forty  votes,  against  it  three  hundred 
and  eighty-six  ;  a  strildng  manifesta- 
tion of  the  state  of  public  opinion  in 
France  upon  the  question,  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  head  of 
the  cabinet  was,  from  strong  convic- 
tion, in  favour  of  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple. 

M.  Thiers  had  now,  so  to  speak, 
gained  the  ear  of  the  chamber,  and, 
with  his  usual  restless  activity,  he  took 
full  advantage  of  bis  sucoess.  He  spoke 
frequently.  The  house  served  him  as 
an  arena  for  his  oratorical  gymnastics, 
and  he  was  listened  to  witn  increased 


willingness,  and  obviooi  iotcrsit  Hb 
physimd  defects,  and  provincial  dtttV 
vers  were  either  forgotten  or  asnti^n. 
ed  only  as  augmentiog  the  woftd«r« 
accom^ished  by  his  talent  in  having  iir . 
mounted  disadvantages,  mdcr  vbr^ 
ordinary  men  would  have  sueeomb^i 
Finance  was  a  fikvonrile  sabjcck  cf  dis- 
cussion with  him,  and  be  had  soaeeR- 
dit  for  practical  knowledge  of  itii<i- 
ministrative  details,  fron  his  Ions  a^i 
intimate  oonnezioD  with  the  Baixn 
Louis. 

Among  the  intelleetaai  ieats  asen^*^ 
ed  to  him,  we  shall  mention  one  «b  < 
he  performed  about  the  period  at  witK . 
we  are  now  arrived.  In  Jammy,  l>v^  A 
the  chamber  had  been  onciged  in  tb- 
discussion  of  a  project  of  Taw  imoe  r« 
intermarriage  of  persons  with  tb<»' 
wives*  sisters*  or  hnsbaads'  farochr^ 
M.  Thiers,  at  this  time^  was  named  u 
the  reporter  of  the  ooouflsittee  on  tr*. 
budget ;  and  the  state  of  the  eooatri 
was,  at  the  moment,  mqA  that  th*  re- 
port must  neccesarilv  have  been  a  ^^  - 
of  g^eat  length  and  conaplexicy.    H» 
expected  that  the  debate  we  have  ili: 
referred  to,  would  have  been  protraci'  <  t 
to  a  considerable  length,  and  poetpf>Lf  •. 
accordingly  the  commencemeBt  of  t « 
report.      It  happened*  nneiperttdly 
however,  that  the  debate  on  the  mar- 
riage question  was  suddenly  broojrt 
to  a  close  on  the  22iid  Jaaoarv,  it- 
day  on  which  it  commesieed,  and  xu- 
report  on  the  budget  waa  the  erdrr « ' 
the  day  for  the  23rd.     To  write  a  re- 
port, so  voluminous,  in  a  single  nut*, 
was  a  mechanical  impoeribili^,  to  »i« 
nothing  of  the  mental  pert  of  the  pr  - 
oess.     What  waa  to  be  done?    ^cn 
reports  are  alwavt  prepered  in  writj'c, 
and   read  to  the  chamber*  l«r  vl- 
obvious  reason,  that,  although  afm. 
sarily  the  composition  of  an  htArx^-^ 
member  of  the  committee^  cbeyarr.  i' 
fact,   suf^rased   to  proceed  and  ^ 
real]  V  possess  the  sandieai  of  all  r 
members  of  the  oooaitlecb  as  v* 
as  of  that  indiridual  meniberwh^  > 
more   especially  ohamd  with  t^' 
composition.      M.   Tniera,  hamwftr, 
pressed  by  the  exigency  of  the  ecc»- 
sion,  and  not  sorry  to  Hod  an  ooflsfi*'* 
for  playing  off  a  parliamentary  tev  i. 
forctf  went  down  to  the  rhaat*"^  <** 
the  morning  of  tlie  SSr^  psaienf^ 
himself  in  m  tribune^  and  wftl^o^ 
ing  to  the  cbambcr  lor  beieg  <v^^ 
pelled  to  depart  from  the  nnge  ef  0- 
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booM^  bj  tho  niMspeotedlj  eirlr  period 
at  which  tlie  report  waa  called  tor^  in 
frinag  a  viva  voce  and  unwritten  re« 
port«  be  proceeded  %t  once  to  the  sub- 
)9c%9  aided  onl/  br  a  few  numerical 
meowrandat  and  d«i?ered  a  speech  of 
fuor  boon*  durationp  in  which  he  dia- 
cntied  and  exhausted  every  topic  bear« 
toK  OQ  the  natter  of  the  budget.     He 

Koaged  with  the  moat  ready  and  Ta- 
ble fluency  into  financial^  politicalf 
and  adminiarrative  details*  unfolded 
vith  a  logical  perspicuity*  and  arith- 
metical  wder  and  precisiony  and  inter- 
mingkd  with  burata  of  pictureaque  ora- 
tory, with  which  be  aatonuhed  and 
confounded  the  chamber.  History* 
politieat  public  economyt  queationa  of 
national  aecurity  and  pogress*  were 
peaaed  in  auccesaion*  before  his  won« 
daring  hearersy  like  acenea  exhibited  in 
a  megio  lantern.  As  usua]>  no  topic 
was  omitted— «very  question  was  mar- 
•halled  in  its  proper  place  and  order* 
and  the  home*  nerertneleas*  exhibited 
tto  signa  of  ftttigue;  they  hung  upon 
ui«  words.  On  scTcral  occasions*  in 
|nasea  of  hia  apeech*  alter  he  had  con* 
tinaed  speaking  for  nearly  three  hours* 
tbey  invited  htm  to  rest*  not  from 
fatigue  on  their  part*  but  from  appro* 
hansioa  of  hia  pnyaical  powera  being 
eihauated.  **  Keposex*voua  un  pen*  * 
exeUiflwd  several  deputies.  He  pro- 
ceeded however*  to  the  close  without 
koffpenaioo. 

The  budget  waa  at  thia  moment  a 
Qoestioa  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  oountrT  waa  plaoed  between  the 
daogcra  of  roreign  war  and  the  diaas- 
t«rs  of  civil  hrotU.  M.  Thiers  deli- 
vfred  from  the  tribune  a  complete  ta- 
bleau of  tho  financial  condition  of  the 
Hate*  past  and  present*  mingling  the 
detaila  with  fraquent  burata  of  sponta- 
acoua  eloquanoe.  Behind  hia  demanda 
for  supplies  he  exhibited  the  question 
of  iifb  or  death  of  the  oountrv. 

Throughout  this  session*  M.  Thiers 
was  the  astrapoAdal  chaospion  of  the 
miaiatry*  and  altogether  the  most  pro- 
■unent  debater  in  the  chamber.  The 
cholera  broka  out  in  Paris  in  the  spring* 
sad  oo  the  doee  of  the  cthamKer  M« 
Thies%  txhaosted  by  hia  exertiona  and 
willi^  probably*  te  retire  from  the 
epideonc*  atarted  on  a  tour  to  Italy. 
Oo  the  1  Ml  of  May*  Caaimir  Perier 
•uak  under  the  choiera*  and  the  pre* 


mierahip  became  vacant*  by  which 
event  it  was  apparent  that  a  reconsti- 
tution  of  the  cabinet  must  ensue.  The 
part  which  M.  Thiers  had  played  in 
the  session  which  had  just  dosed*  waa 
too  important  to  allow  him  to  be  over- 
looked in  the  composition  of  the  new 
cabinet*  and  he  waa  invited  to  return 
to  Paris. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seaaiout 
popular  diaturbancea  took  place  in 
various  quarters*  and  repressive  laws 
against  tumultuous  assemblies  were 
passed*  whicbf  like  the  other  measures 
of  the  cabinet*  were  advocated  hj  M. 
Thiers.  The  removal  of  the  preaident 
of  the  coimcil*  and  the  temporary  in- 
action of  the  government*  consequent 
upon  the  state  of  ministerial  transition 
which  followed*  augmented  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  forming  a  new  cabinet,  em- 
boldened the  malcontents.  Among 
those  who  fell  under  the  effects  of  the 
prevalent  epidemic  at  that  moment 
was  General  Lamarque.  Hia  iunwal 
was  the  occasion  of  tne  aaaemblage  of 
the  republican  party  in  vaat  numbers* 
and  an  accidental  circumstance*  like  a 
spark  failing  in  a  magaxine  of  gun- 
powder* caused  on  this  occaaion  a 
general  emeute  of  the  city  and  the 
Faubourgs. 

A  measure  waa  propoaed  by  M. 
Thiers*  in  thia  emergency,  which*  in 
after  years*  east  great  and  general 
obloquy  on  hia  name*  and  for  which* 
until  very  lately*  no  defence  or  expla** 
nation  on  hia  part  haa  been  oflbred  by 
himaelf  or  his  friends.  On  his  propo- 
sition* the  city  of  Paris  was  declared  In 
a  state  of  sieg^e — a  measure  of  an  ex- 
treme kind*  which  could  only  be  ex- 
cused by  public  disturbances  of  a 
much  more  serious  and  extensive  kind 
than  thoae  which  then  prevailed. 

The  explanation  or  apology*  if  it 
can  be  called  ao*  is  to  the  effect*  that 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection 
on  the  occasion  of  the  frineral  of  G^ 
neral  Lamarque*  Paris  waa  a  prey  to 
the  greatest  anxietv ;  that  it  sesmad 
to  sll  wdl-dispoaed  penona  that  the 
Revolution  of  JuW  waa  about  to  be 
recommenced.  The  Faabourga  had 
riaen*  armed  aa  one  man*  the  rad  flag 
had  been  unfurled;  blood  had  been 
abed.  At  the  moment  the  inamreo- 
tion  waa  at  ita  bright*  aa  it  is  now 

ud*^  M.  Thiers  advised  that*  in  order 
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to  oppose  the  exeenet  which  were 
brealdBg  out  with  adequate  eDergj, 
the  capital  should  be  declared  in  » 
state  of  siege.  But  it  was  not  until 
after  the  emente  had  been  suppress* 
edi  and  tranquillity  had  been  reoestab- 
blishedt  that,  without  any  assigned  mo« 
tive*  this  measure  was  put  in  force. 
To  the  astonishment  of  all,  ezcep* 
tional  tribunals  were  at  the  same  time 
established  for  the  trial  of  the  aoeused. 
Sentence  of  death  havinsr  been  nro« 
Bounced  against  one  indiyidual  by  these 
illegal  eourtSf  it  was  set  aside  upon  an 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  CassaUon.  The 
ordonnance  declaring  the  capital  in  a 
state  of  siege  was  soon  aner  with- 
drawBy  andfthe  record  of  that  mea< 
sure,  say  the  defenders  of  M.  Thierst 
only  remains  as  an  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  groundless  chimera,  and 
a  barren  menace  on  the  part  of 
power. 

Meanwhile  the  chambers  being  about 
to  assemble,  the  reconstruction  of  the 
cabinet  was  indispensable  and  pressing, 
and  many  and  intricate  were  the  in- 
trigues by  which  that  process  was  ob- 
structed. The  personal  interference 
of  the  sovereigfn  m  the  administration, 
which  has  since  beeo  so  loudly  eom« 
plained  of,  was  beginning  already  to  ma^ 
nifest  itself.  The  elder  Dupin  was  tn- 
▼tted  to  join  the  new  ministry,  but  he 
objected  to  assume  joint  responsibility 
with  MM.  Sebastiani  and  Montalivet, 
who  had  been  understood  to  be  two 
obsequious  instruments  of  the  royal 
will.  The  chief  diffioolty»  however^ 
was  to  find  a  head  for  the  new  cabinet 
to  replaoe  M.  Perier.  Several  eminent 
men  there  were*  but  not  one  to  whom 
all  the  others  would  voluntarily  submit 
to  be  subordinate.  In  the  aMence  of 
statesmanlike  eminence,  it  was  there- 
fere  proposed  to  place  Marshal  Soult 
in  the  president's  chair,  whose  great 
mlUtary  reputation,  like  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  none  could  dis- 
pute. It  was  llnaUysettled»  accordingly, 
that  under  the  marslial's  presidency  a 
ministry  should  be  formed*  excluding 
MM.  Sebastiani  and  Montalivet,  the 
personal  friends  of  the  king,  and  ooa- 
sisting  of  MM.  Bouthe,  De  Rigny, 
Humann,  the  Duo  de  Broglie,  and 
Comte  D'Argout,  with  M.  Thiers  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior, and  M.  Guisot 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  This 
cabinet  is  known  in  the  history  of  the 
day  as  the  ministry  of  the  11  th  Octo* 


bert  and  it  oonstitatcd  the 
debut  of  M.  Thiert. 

The  advent  of  M.  Tlnsrs  te  pewr 
was  signalised    fay    two   roHnabl' 
events,  in  the  aeconpHsfaoMBt  of  oae 
at  least  of  wliich  the  exefaMNe  ssfhi 
or  demerit  must  be  aeeorded  to  hits. 
These  were,  the  capture  of  tke  Dnebei* 
of  Herri,  and  the  afanost  rimolfeHWM* 
capture  of  the   citadel  of  Aatvcrp. 
By  the  latter,  the  Belgian  qitlonwat 
set  at  rest,  and  bv  the  fomer«  aU  tb 
surviving  hopes  of  tlie  elder  Beurbva* 
were  laid  in  Uie  grave.     As  tiM  laca 
snres  wldch  ten^natod  ia  tUs  Utxtr 
event  were  condaeted  pcnonally  «;■{ 
exclusively  by  BL  Tluersy  we  lUi 
here  relate  them  al  leq^A. 

The  Duchess  of  Bern  was  known  t-* 
be  concealed  in  La  VeiMtte»  or  hi  m 
mediate  vicinity.  The  lOniBtsr  ef  v.  • 
Interior  resolved  that  she  should  Ki. 
come  his  eaptire.  With  this  view  h' 
ordered  all  the  aoents  of  the  gwenv 
ment,  and  the  pouce  of  that  ceoairr, 
from  whom  he  could  hope  to  goia  n- 
formation  on  the  subjeet,  socossrii'.< 
to  Paris.  The  city  of  Nantes  va« 
supposed  to  be  the  plaoe  of  eoneei> 
ment  of  the  priacesa.  M*  Msor^ 
Duval*  known  for  his  oAelal  ahi.ts 
was  named  prefect  of  flie  plaee^  vtti  • 
body  of  the  most  able  and  active  nK 
ordinates.  To  the  varioas  eAcift>'«. 
who  had  been  oomnaoded  to  atttad  «2 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  M.  TLrrv 
held  a  decided  and  unequlvoeal  tr-f. 
The  princess  must  be  aoised»  ^'^ 
without  resorting  to  the  least  viel^'*'- 
<'  No  flre-^arms  most  be  borne  bv  tb  * 
in  quest  of  her.  It  la  iapooBblr  t 
foresee  the  elfret*  of  €re-ara»;  «^ff 
weapons  are  under  the  more  eomp*'*' 
control  of  those  who  use  tlMsn*  l^"* 
must  be  no  killing,  no  weundtog*    i' 

Sou  are  ired  on,  do  not  rctan  tif 
re.     The  dueheea  must  be  tahee  ^^ 
hurt.     In  a  w<»rd,  we  desire  to  t** 
the  Duo  d'Enghien»  hot  not  to  th- 1 
him,"    Soeh  were  the  Insliiullsns 

Great  difieoltiee,  however,  stfll  re- 
sented themselves.  The  hilbr—f  " 
which  had  been  eotleetod  was  «f  « 
vague  and  uacireuBstaatial  aatnre 
Portune»  however,  to  which  Bf.  Tbif*, 
like  Napoleon,  has  bees  eo  freeer**- : 
indebted,  did  not  desert  him  la  i'  * 
emergency.  An  anooyaens  kttv  »f- 
rived  one  day  at  the  miaistfy  of  t^f 
interior,  addressed  to  him,  m  whi: 
he  was  told  that  a  person  i^  was  mr 
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kaowB  to  Um  had  dladotorw  to  make 
of  tk$  bMiMt  importaiMMt  relating  to 
ber  Roju  HighnaH  tho  Daohau  of 
Btrri*  and  th^  if  ha  would  go  on* 
itt«fidad  aboat  nina  o'clock  that  ^rtU' 
inff  to  a  atrtain  road»  called  the  AllSei 
Jm  Vcnvaty  braachiag  from  the  main 
road  of  the  Champa  ETyt6et9  he  would 
thrre  obtain  meant  of  procuring  all 
the  iolbrmaticii  he  desired  relating  to 
thedoriieea, 

Soah  an  epittle»  it  may  be  eaaily 
eoneeiTed,  was  well  calcnUted  to  pique 
the  curiosi^of  so  llrely  a  mind  aa 
that  of  BL  Thiers.  Yet  the  phuw  and 
the  houTf  and  the  conditions  annexed 
to  the  invitation,  were  not  without 
dinger.  At  that  timcy  the  part  of  the 
Champa  Eljsees  which  was  named, 
hid  the  reputation  of  being  the  haunt 
of  robbers  and  assauins.  It  would 
kave  been  easy  to  have  sent  agents  of 
the  police  there,  or  to  haf  a  g^ne  un« 
dor  their  protection.  But  in  that  case 
would  the  informant  venture  to  ap> 
pear  ?  There  waa  reason  for  hesita- 
tion, but  so  much  was  at  stake  that 
the  miaisler  decided  to  take  his  chance 
4^  the  danger. 

He  aocordingly  ordered  hia  carriage 
to  draw  op  in  tlie  main  avenue  of  the 
Champa  Elvs6es»  al  the  comer  of  the 
Afltedaa  Vanves,  where  he  descended 
from  h,  and  walked  alone  to  the  ap- 
pointed  spot.  Arrived  there,  an  inai« 
vidoal  emerged  from  among  the  treest 
sad,  addresaing  him  by  his  name,  in. 
fcrmed  him  that  he  was  the  writer  of 
the  anonymous  letter.  This  was  the 
«sn  DioU,  who  afterwards  gained  an 
lafcmoqa  celebrity. 

The  mtlor  amumed  an  humble  and 
nsaeetlU  tone.  It  waa  the  humility 
of  basonasa. 

It  soon  appeared  that  Diets  waa 
the  dsMsitory  of  important  secrets. 
He  baa  been  employed  as  the  confl- 
dntial  bearer  of  despetdies  between 
the  eiiled  princes  and  those  absolute 
powers  which  fttvoured  their  preteo- 
•iooi,  and  had  even  been  the  recipient 
of  Iktoura  from  the  sovereiffn  pontilT. 
He  waa  now  about  to  sell  the  secrets 
of  bb  beodhctors  to  their  enemies. 
M.  Thiers  could  not  esteem  the  wretch, 
bat  he^  nevertherless,  made  him  his 
tool. 

Coadneted  to  the  hotol  of  the  mi* 
aistry  of  the  interior,  and  dasalad  by 
tbe  mlendovr  which  he  saw  around 
him,  Ua  cupidity  was  ezdted  by  the 


hope  of  gain»  and  he  at  once  placed 
hinualf  at  the  disposition  of  the  mi- 
nister. M.  Thiers  ordered  the  com- 
missary of  police,  Joly,  to  conduct 
him  to  Nantes,  and  there  take  such 
steps  aa  might  seem  best  suited  to 
the  attainment  of  the  desired  object. 
When  they  arrived  at  Nantes,  they 
put  up  at  the  Hotel  des  Prance,  Diets 
assuming  the  name  of  M.  Gonsagne. 
He  immediately  transmitted  informa* 
tlon  of  his  arrival  to  the  duchess,  in- 
forming her  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  the  bearer  of  important  des- 
patches. M.  Doguigny  was  commis- 
sioned by  her  in  reply  to  see  Diets, 
from  whom  he  received  a  private  sig- 
nal agreed  on  previously.  Divided 
cards  of  address  were  exchanged  be- 
tween Iff.  Duguigny  and  the  traitor, 
and  no  doubt  remained  of  his  identity. 
In  ine,  Diets  was  introduced  bv  Du- 
guigny into  a  house,  where  he  had  a 
long  conforeoce  with  the  duchess.  He 
soon  after  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
appointment  with  her  for  a  seoond  in- 
terview, which  was  Axed  for  the  6th 
November. 

.  On  this  day  he  had  agreed  to  betray 
his  mistrees,  but  at  the  last  hour  his 
resolution  gave  way,  and  he  desired  to 
retract  uistead  of  the  duchess  he 
offered  to  deliver  up  lifarshal  Bour- 
mont,  with  whom  also  he  had  an  inter- 
view )  but  M.  Thiers  declined  this » 
saying,  that  he  had  no  wish  to  take  a 
prisoner  whom  he  would  be  compelled 
to  shoot.  Diets,  still  recoiling  with 
remorse  from  the  odious  part  he  had 
imdertaken,  now  offered  to  deliver  up 
the  correspondence  of  the  duchess. 
It  was  too  late,  however.  He  had 
advanced  too  far  to  retreat,  and  waa 
compelled  to  folfll  his  engagement. 

He  at  length  proceeded  at  the  time 
appointed,  and  was  admitted  to  her 
royal  highness,  with  whom  he  had  a 
long  bterview,  during  which  there 
were  no  bounds  to  the  expression  of 
his  ffratitode,  and  he  withdrew,  leav- 
ing bis  mutress  more  deeply  thui  ever 
Impressed  with  his  (Idelity  and  devo- 
tion. This  was  the  more  singular, 
because,  aa  it  afterwards  appeared,  he 
tried  during  the  interview,  by  certain 
equivocal  expressions,  to  awaken  her 
suspicions. 

He  had  scarcely  withdrawn  before 
the  house,  surrounded  by  soldiers,  was 
forcibly  entered  by  the  agents  of  the 
police,  pistol  in  band.     The  duchess. 
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Mademoiselle  de  Rersabiec*  and  MM. 
Maynard  and  Guibourg  had  only  time 
to  take  refuge  in  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment previously  prepared,  by  forming 
a  cell  in  the  wul,  Ijehind  die  fireplace, 
which  was  covered  by  the  iron  plate 
which  formed  the  back  of  the  chimney. 

The  house  was  to  all  appearance 
deserted;  but  the  information  given 
by  Dietz  was  so  clear  and  precise, 
that  no  doubt  existed  of  the  presence 
of  the  duchess  within  its  walls.  A 
number  of  masons,  and  some  soldiers 
of  the  sapeurs  and  pompiers  were 
therefore  summoned,  and  the  work  of 
demolition  was  commenced.  A  fire 
was  lighted  in  the  chimney,  behind 
which  was  the  cell  in  which  the  four 
persons  were  squeezed  together,  the 
space  being  barely  enough  to  allow 
them  to  stand  side  by  sioe.  A  small 
hole  was  provided  in  the  chimne^4>late, 
at  which  each  in  turn,  applymg  the 
mouth,  took  air.  But  the  plate  soon 
became  intensely  heated  by  the  fire 
lighted  by  the  soldiers  in  the  chimney, 
and  the  cell  was  converted  into  a  fur- 
nace! 

Mademoiselle  Rersabiec,  unable, 
longer  to  suffer  the  torture  to  which 
she  was  exposed,  was  at  length  forced 
by  her  agony  to  utter  a  cry.  M.  Gui- 
bourg, thereupon,  struck  with  hb  foot 
the  plate,  which  is  stated  to  have  be- 
come nearly  red  hot,  and  the  party 
surrendered  themselves. 

The  mother  of  the  legitimate  heir 
to  the  throne  of  the  greatest  kingdom 
of  the  European  continent,  pale,  and 
almost  expiring,  advanced  to  General 
Dermoncourt,  saying — **  General,  I 
deliver  myself  to  your  loyalty."  "  Ma- 
dame," replied  the  general,  "  you  are 
under  the  saftBguard  of  French  ho- 
nour." 

This  constituted,  in  effect,  the  de- 
nouement of  the  drama  of  La  Vendee. 
The  civil  war  was  concluded,  and  the 
cabinet  obtained  a  bloodless  triumph. 
Soon  afterwards  the  government  at- 
tempted, with  like  success,  another 
amp  de  main  in  Belgium.  The  citadel 
of  Antwern  was  bombarded,  and  it 
surrendered,  and  the  independence  of 
Belgium,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
its  almost  inevitable  alliance  with 
France,  was  secured. 

In  the  parliamentarv  recees  in  which 
these  events  ocourreo,  M.  Thiers  re- 
ceived the  highest  honour  which  could 
be  conferred  on  him  as  an  author. 


He  was  elected  a  member  of  diat  sec- 
tion of  the  Institnt  wUcb  repracst* 
literature  and  history. 

On  the  opening  of  the  iSMinn  tf 
1834,  the  cabinet,  of  wluch  he  was,  if 
not  the  head,  certainly  the  noit  c*-> 
spicuons  member,  met  the  dttmUr, 
strengthened  by  the  two  greal  ico- 
cesses  which  we  have  just  advtftM  t » 
&— the  pacification  of  La  Veadec,  a^  i 
the  expulsion  of  the  Dutch  foreei  fn- 
Belgium.  A  Isrge  majority  was  t:  * 
almost  inevitable  coosequsnee. 

At  the  time  of  the  fomatioB  of  tr- 
ministry  of  the  llth  of  October,  IKt; 
a  question    respecting   the  nni%tn 
of  the  Interior  was   raisfd  btCw-^ 
M.  Thiers  and  M.   Argtwt;  a  ^.r. 
of  competition  aroee  between  th**- 
statesmen.     It  was  proposed,  not  a''  ^ 
gether  in  joke,  that  the  qoestion  sIkw'  x 
be  settled  by  lot!  and  it  is  said  irtt 
M.  Thiers,  trusting  Co  the  good  for- 
tune which  seemed  to  preside  over  t  • 
oonrse,  was  not  indisposed  toaeqa:*^ 
in  such  a  proceeding.     The  good  *^n* 
of  the  king  intervened,  and  avfr'  : 
such  a  cause  of  ridicule '  firooi   t' 
cabinet.     The  Hotel  of  the  Intfr- 
was  asMgned  to  M.  Thiers,  bat  t. 
principal  functions  of  the  ofBee  w?  r. 
annexed  to  that  of  Commerce  and  Pai^ 
lic  Works*  which  was  conferred  on  \  - 
competitor.      This   departure    fiv- 
established    usage,   muted   with  &*. 
alleged  disgust    at   the   cscra 
duties,  in  a  great  degree  coofioed  t 
the  telegraph,    the   poliee,   and 
seerel  service,  gave,  at  is  rtyttit^*'  - 
by  his  friend^  disgost  to  fit.  Th>T*< 
and  he  resigned  the  oflke  which  tr 
held    nominally,    and    accepted   i"  * 
ministry    of    Commeroe  and  Pah  - 
Works.     No  sooner  installed  in  t-  i 
new  post,  than  his  usual  restless  tci  • 
vity  began  to  develope  itself.  He  r  's- 
meneed  bv  asking  and  obtaining  fr  -ti 
the  chambers  a  grant  of  an  hvodrxi 
millions  of  francs  (^^4,000,000,  t 
complete  the  great  works  of  ati;ti 
and   public  monuments  whidii  ^rrr 
then  Jef^  in  an  unfinished  statew    T^ 
statue  of  Ni^Ieon  was  in  eooseqw^^ 
soon  restored  to  the  snandt  ol  t  < 
column  in  the  Plaoe  Veadon^  Inn 
which  it  had  been  unworthfly  Isni  ^ 
the  restoration  of  the  Bonrboos ;  :> 
Arc  de  Trtomphe^  erected  at  the  n* 
tremity  of  the  avenue  of  the  Chsir:- 
Elysces,   in   commemoration  of  t:' 
grc.it  military  exploits  of  Napolr*^- 
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taUh»dt  the  BiAgiiifioeiit  ohuroh 
of  tb«  Maiial«iM»>  WW  a^^a  imt  in 
fimmtt;  the  palace  onginally  in* 
troM  for  the  king  of  Romey  and 
tftenrarda  appropriated  to  Tartous 
Miblio  oAeei»  litaated  on  the  Qoai 
uOmy,  waa  completed ;  roada  were 
coofltraetedt  oanab  excaTated»  thoa* 
ftwdi  of  hands  were  employedt  and 
aatiooal  industry  benn  to  rerive. 

In  the  opinion  of  manj  this  epoch 
cooststnted  the  moat  miUiant  and 
Demorahle  in  the  public  life  of  M. 
Thitrs.  NevertheleeSf  clouds  were 
gathering  ronnd  him.  In  the  oom- 
iMsceaent  of  1834»  a  secret  movement 
aowog  the  republican  party  prognos- 
ticated an  approaching  explosion. 
Aware  of  this»  the  ^vemment  i|ro- 
posed  the  nnce  notorious  law  against 
iwcciationsi  the  operation  of  which 
at  the  present  time  Tirtnally  de- 
prives the  French  people  of  that  in- 
Mtimahle  guarantee  of  freedom,  the 
right  of  public  meeting.  M.  Thiers 
•apportsd  this  obnoxious  measure  with 
all  his  ability*  not  only  aa  a  temporary 
nsasure^  rmered  necessary  by  the 
trigencies  of  the  moment*  but  aa  a 
permanent  law*  conductve  to  the  main* 
tcoanee  of  order  and  public  security. 
The  aetiri^  and  energy  diq>layed  m 
this  politiad  emergency*  rendered  it 
apparent  to  all  that  for  such  a  crisis 
li.  Thiers^  fittest  plaoe  waa  the  minis- 
try of  the  Interior*  to  which  he  accord- 
ingly returned  without  being  curtailed 
ia  his  Ihnctions*  a  very  acceptable  re- 
trsai  being  provided  for  M.  Arg^ut* 
in  the  lucrative  oi&ce  of  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  France. 

Scsne  days  after  these  official  ar« 
raaii^aments  the  apprehended  insur- 
rection broke  out  simultaneously  at 
Lyons  and  in  Paris.  On  this  occa- 
•ioo  M.  Thiers  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  redeeming  the  reputa- 
tion for  personal  courage  which  had 
been  compromised  in  the  revolution  of 
tiM  three  days.  It  was  at  his  side*  in 
the  eoMQte  of  the  April  barricades* 
that  Captmn  Key*  and  the  young 
Amend  de  Vareules*  AudUtor  of  the 
Coonetl  of  State*  fell  under  balls  aimed 
St  the  minister  of  the  Interior.  When 
tbe  question  was  raised  in  the  cabinet 
as  to  the  mode  of  prosecutitig  the  in- 
•ar|«ts»  M*  Thiers  c^oosed  the  pro- 
position to  bring  them  before  the  ex- 
traordbary  tribunal  of  the  Chamber 
of  Peers.  He  waa*  however*  left  in  a 
mbiority. 


About  this  period  serious  dissen- 
sions broke  out  in  the  cabinet.  The 
disputes  between  M.  Thiers  and  Mar- 
shal Soult  assumed  a  tone  of  bitter 
Cirsonallty*  marked  on  the  part  of  the 
tter  by  most  unworthy  scurrility. 
M.  Thiers  pursued  the  offender  by 
those  measures  of  vengeance  which  his 
talents*  aotivitvi  and  official  resources 
placed  at  his  disposal.  He  urged  in- 
cessantly upon  his  coUeaguea  in  the 
cabinet  the  injurious  effects  produced 
by  the  license  assumed  by  the  military 
president  of  the  council  to  incur  ex- 
penses not  voted  by  the  chambers* 
and  it  was  notorious  that  the  police 
of  the  ministry  of  the  Interior  waa 
charged  with  the  collection  of  evidence 
of  the  maladministration  of  Marshal 
Soult*  in  all  the  garrisons  and  fortified 
places.  The  marshal  himself  soon 
became  acquainted  with  these  proceed- 
ings* and  saw  plainly  enough  that  an 
occasion  was  sought  to  bresJk  with  him. 
An  opportunity  soon  presented  itself* 
in  the  proposed  nomination  of  M. 
Decaaes  to  the  office  of  Governor  of 
Algiers*  which  was  supported  by  M. 
Thiers*  and  opposed  bv  Marshal 
Soult.  The  dispute  on  this  occasion 
came  to  somethinff  little  short  of  per- 
sonal collision.  M.  Thiers  reproached 
the  marshal  with  the  exile  of  General 
Excelmans*  in  1815*  and  with  his  in- 
Bratitude  towards  M.  Decaxes*  who 
nad  recalled  him  from  exile  against 
the  opinion  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu. 
In  fine*  the  conflict  ended  in  the  vic- 
tory of  M.  Thiers*  and  the  old  mar- 
shal retired. 

Marshal  Gerard  was  called  to  the 
presidency*  to  replace  the  Duke  of 
Dalmatia  $  but  soon  finding  himself  In 
opposition  to  M.  Thiers*  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  amnesty*  in  his  turn  retired. 
M.  Thiers*  not  yet  dariQg  to  aspire  to 
that  high  place  In  the  government 
which  he  had  already  fixed  on  as  the 
ultimate  object  of  his  ambition*  adopt- 
ed now  the  expedient  of  tendering  his 
resiffnation.  After  some  ministeriu  dif- 
ficulties* and  an  interregnum  of  three 
days — during  which  a  ministry*  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Bassano* 
was  tried — it  was  settled  that  Marshal 
Mortier  should  bePresident  of  theCoun- 
cil*  and  that  M.  Thiers  should  return 
to  the  Hotel  of  the  Interior.  Marshal 
Mortier*  however*  soon  beeame  tired 
of  sitting  in  a  gilt  chair*  as  the  nomi- 
nal head  of  a  government  in  which  he 
was  a  ciphvr.     It  wa9*  after  some  al* 
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ter cation  between  MM.  Thiers  and 
Guizot>  agreed  that  the  Duke  de  Bro- 
glte  should  be  invited  to  the  President's 
chair. 

The  negotiation^  which  had  its  is- 
sue in  the  appointment  of  M.  de  Bro- 
glie^  was  attended  with  some  oircum* 
stances  of  a  nature  so  personal*  and 
have  been  related  with  so  much  detail* 
that  notwithstanding  the  limit  which 
must  be  imposed  on  the  present  article* 
we  cannot  refrain  firom  laying  them  at 
length  before  the  reader. 

On  the  retirement  of  Marshal  Ge- 
rard* M.  Thiers  was  embarrassed  to 
patch  up  the  cabinet  thus  falling  to 
pieces.  He  first  offered  M.  Moll  the 
presidency*  with  or  without  otti^r  func- 
tions. He  next  resorted  to  M.  Dupin* 
with  as  littie  success.  M.  Guicot  with- 
drew because  M.  de  Broglie  was  not 
accepted.  M.  Thiers  declined  M.  de 
Broglie*  because  he  well  knew  he  was 
the  duplicate  of  M.  Guieot.  Thus  the 
cabinet  broil  was  proceeding  without 
any  apparent  prospect  of  a  termination* 
when  the  king  sent  for  MM.  Guisot 
and  Thiers*  and*  with  much  dignity, 
requested  them  to  bring  to  a  close  the 
puolic  scandal  of  the  ministerial  dis- 
pute* and  to  come  at  once  to  a  definitive 
arrangement.  This  interview  took 
place  at  eleven  o'clock*  and  had  imme* 
diate  success.  At  noon*  MM.  Guizot 
and  Thiers  became  friends.  The  lat- 
ter accepted  M.  de  Broglie*  but  in  two 
hours  afterwards  again  changed  his 
mind. 

At  length*  through  the  intervention 
of  Talleyrand*  and  by  his  ascendancy 
over  M.  Thiers*  all  was  arranged*  and 
M.  Thiers  was  a^ain  installed  in  the 
Hotel  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior* 
having  waived*  for  the  moment*  aspira- 
tions which  rose  in  bis  soul  towards  the 
department  of  foreign  afiairs. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of  the  fetes  of  July*  M.  Thiers  was  at 
the  king's  side  when  a  shower  of  balls 
was  discharged  at  the  group*  from  the 
infernal  machine  of  Fieschi.  This  ter« 
rible  disaster  led  to  serious  political 
and  legislative  results.  The  chambers 
were  convoked*  and  the  laws*  since 
called  the  **  laws  of  September*"  were 
passed,  having  for  their  effect  to  pot 
narrower  limits  on  the  great  popular 
right  of  trial  bv  jury*  and  the  lioertj 
of  the  press.  M.  Thiers  was  most  en* 
ergetic  in  his  support  of  these  rigorous 
measures. 

The  differences  between  MM*  Thiers 


and  Guiaot  were  becoming  now*  from 
month  to  month*  more  serious  and  ir- 
reconcileable.  At  leng^  the  latter* 
with  his  friend*  the  Duke  de  Broglie, 
retired  from  the  cabinet,  and  M.  Thiers 
attained  the  summit  of  his  ambitioD. 
He  became  President  of  the  Council* 
and  Minister  of  Foreign  AflRura^F«Jie  was 
prime  minister  of  one  of  the  greatest 
states  of  Europe*  and  its  org^  of  po- 
litical relation  with  other  nattons—he 
who*  a  few  years  before*  had  iMen  a 
poor*  pennyless*  litwary  adventurer* 
lodging  in  a  garret*  in  an  obscure  alley 
of  Paris.  No  achievement  of  genius 
could  go  fiirther. 

The  friends  of  M.  Thiers  say,  that* 
at  this  time*  he  only  accepted  the  ele- 
vated situation  into  which  events  hsd 
forced  him*  with  great  diffidence*  and 
even  with  some  repugnancy.  This, 
however*  is  scarcely  oonatstent  with 
his  character  and  temperament;  the 
one*  in  the  highest  degree*  self-con* 
fiding — and  the  other*  in  the  highest 
degree,  rash.  Be  this  as  it  may,  be 
now  endeavoured  to  conciliate  par- 
ties* by  adopting  the  tone  and  apint  of 
the  opposition  of  the  left  in  a  greater 
degree  than  before.  Serious  political 
difficulties  soon  arose  in  relation  to 
Spain ;  and  the  question  of  interven- 
tion being  raised,  of  whioh  Bl.  Thiers 
was  a  warm  partisan*  he  fbuad  him- 
self in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinions 
of  the  king  |  and  not  sorry,  probably, 
to  escape  the  difficulties  of  fbe  posi- 
tion* he  seized  the  occasion  to  retire 
from  office,  and  resigned. 

Then  was  formed  the  ministry  call- 
ed the  Cabinet  of  the  Idth  of  April* 
under  the  presidency  of  6ooot  Mole. 
M.  Thiers  took  the  opportunity  of 
freedom  from  the  duties  of  office,  »*^ 
the  approach  of  the  recess*  to  make  a 
classical  tour  in  Italy. 

The  Mole  cabinet  was  soon  menaced 
by  storms  from  every  quarter.  To- 
wards the  middle  of  1838,  was  formed 
the  great  political  crusade  known  by 
the  name  of  the  *'  Coalition,*'  in  which 
parties  the  most  opposed,  laying  aside 
their  mutual  differences,  allied  them- 
selves for  no  other  object  than  victory. 
Under  this  assault  the  Mole  cabinet 
fell ;  and  for  two  months  the  doctri- 
naires* the  centre  droit*  the  tires  parties 
and  the  centre  gauche^  seised  the  mi^ 
nisterial  aeeptre,  and  tried  all  ime^- 
able  eombinations  and  alliances,  wbkjh 
were  dissolved  almost  as  soon  at  imsi» 
gined.     M.  Thiers,  the  chief  of  Che 
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.•»*irtioti,  ooold  not  ntcoflfdin  forming 
•  rftMiMl  QiMldfd  hj  Manhftl  Soult. 
Tb*  lAtt«r  would  not  aoMpt  tho  pre»i- 
^]f  ncT  with  M.  Thiers  in  the  Foreign 
OAc««  At  length  M.  Thiers  became 
a  candidate  for  the  preeidency  of  the 
cbamber»  and  failed. 

FmaUj  U.  Tbiere  found  himielf 
ooee  more  on  the  oppoeitioa  benohee* 
1  liaiple  deputy^  ae  bewae  in  the  dajs 
after  the  revolution.  He  now  oooopi* 
«d  htmielf  onoe  more  with  literatnre, 
tad  eommeoeed  the  historr  of  the  Con* 
fuUte  and  Emrire»  which  hat  so  re- 
cvntlj  been  ptablished.  For  the  copy- 
r^rht  of  thii  work  he  received  from  M. 
pAotiOf  the  pabliaher»  the  enormona 
Him  of500,000fraacB»  equal  to^30|000, 

of  which  ieilMKN)  were  paid  to  him  on 
attt?ering  tho  M88.»  and  the  remain- 
dtr  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  I 

5inc«  ie40t  M.  Thiers  has  been  oat 
of  oAee^  and  has  continued  to  be  a 
leading  member  of  Uie  opposition.  The 
( \mMMHommi.  with  which  he  was  first 
cooneoted  aa  a  joumalisty  ii  penerallv 
imderelood  to  speak  his  opimonsy  and 
it  is  said  that  the  spirit  of  many  of  his 
politkal  coQveraatioos  suppUes  matter 
for  the  beat  leading  articles  of  that 
joureali  bvt  M.  Thiers  Umself  has 
Doc  sctaalh  oontributed  as  a  writer  to 
S07  ioumal  ^nce  his  elevation  in  poll- 
ticsi  Bfe.  , 

The  pubBo  character  of  M.  Thiers 
bM  been  skat<^  by  so  masterlr  a 
kaad»  thal^  vnth  suohaportrait  before 
vs,  it  wouli  be  presunqition  for  any 
forsignfen  to  attempt  agafai  to  draw 
It.  We  shaDfthereforet  conclude  this 
brief  no6ce  with  a  fbw  observations  on 
this  rtmarkable  statesman*  historian, 
urstor*  andjoomalistt  from  the  cha> 
ractflr  of  him  given  by  M.  Cormenin« 
better  known  as  Tlnem;.— 

••  M.  TUsrs  is  the  essence  of  mhidi 
h*  li  tatellect  to  the  very  tips  of  his  Ups 

•ad  poiau  of  his  naiis.  Hisorganisa* 
tioQ  b  like  that  of  Voltaire,  fraU,  deU- 
catai,  md  mtMe.  He  has  the  caprices 
Md  aa^btiness  of  a  child,  with  the  as- 
raMtfam  of  the  gravity  of  a  philoso- 
pher. More  a  man  of  letters  than  a 
itatceman,  and  more  an  artist  than  a  man 
of  Mters,  he  will  dote  upon  an  Etmscaa 
TMf.MdearelittleforHberty.  AsacabI* 
net  minister,  be  conceives  mat  designs ; 
bkt  e  woman,  he  is  hM  in  small  mat* 
tm.  He  has  eoorage,  but  it  is  Uke  that 
«f  dtlisaU  and  slehly  peeple-4t  eomee 
ia  feveriih  AU,  endbg  by  nervous  at- 


iecks  and  faintinc  fits  i  these  weaknesses 
are  only  toleratea  on  a  sofk ;  in  poUtios, 
fainting  is  not  loffered.     A  great  ora- 
tor,   an    uncertain    atatesman— «cUon 
(Veeses  him  and  nails  him  to  his  chair- 
declamation,  on  the  contrary,  warms 
and  elevates  hfan.  His  early  enthusiasm 
for  the  eonspieuous  characters  of  the  re- 
volution was  only  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
youth  and  a  student,  in  whiob,  unknown 
to  hhnself,  was  mbigled  the  vexation  of 
not  being  hhnself  a  party  to  such  trans- 
actions, with  the  vague  hope  of  becom- 
faig  some  day  a  personage.    But  the 
poaaesaion  ofthe  joya  of  the  ministry 
soon  eifemhiated  his  revolutionary  tem* 
peramentf  and  he  descended  from  tlie 
garret  to  the  salon,  four  steps  at   a 
time,  installing  himaelf  upon  aofas,  rioh 
with  golden  stuif,  as  if  he  had  never 
been  seated  upon  straw.   A  grand  seig- 
iMor  by  instinct,  as  others  are  by  birth 
or  by  habit;  m  the  ministry  or  out  of 
it,  at  home  or  abroad,  thoae  manners 
will  never  quit  him.    Nevertheless  he 
may,  perhaps,  when  he  travels  aa  a  pri- 
raU  individual,  for  his  own  pleasure  or 
for  ours,  refrain  from  holmng  hfanself 
up  to  the  notice  of  all  he  meets,  by  the 
magntficenee  of  his  suite.    He  may  have 
the  good  taste  to  leoYe  thb  aort  of  ad- 
vcrtuement  to  the  exhibitors  of  men*- 
geriea,  actreaaea,  and  prinoeaaea. 

"In  former  daya  the  mayora    and 
aheriifa  used  to  bring  the  keya  of  their 
oitiea  on  golden  diahee  to  the  Dukea  of 
Montbason  and  Montmorency  1  now  we 
freight  veeaela,  we  fire  cannons,  and  we 
vorii  the  telegrwh  for  the  Montbaaone 
of  the  desk,  and  the  Montmorencya  of 
the  quill.    Nothing  ia  wanting  to  theae 
genlvy  but  to  be  aocompanied  by  equer- 
riee  with  hawka  noon  thefar  fingers,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  bedchamber  and  pagee. 
gcepUcal  by  indifference,  hi  morals,  in 
religion,  in  polltica  and  hi  literature, 
there  are  no  truths  which  strike  deep 
into  the  heart  of  M.  Thiers.    There  le 
no  shicere  and  radical  devotkm  to  the 
oause  of  the  people,   which  does  not 
make  hhn  smile.    He  is  like  a  shot  sOk, 
which,  looked  at  fai  diffarent  directiona» 
nppenrs  of  all  hoes,  without  having  any 
eoiour  properly  iu  own,  and  whoae  tex- 
ture ia  so  open  that  you  can  see  the  light 

through  it. 

•<  Ask  him  not  for  his  convictions,  or 
his  doubts  -  demand  not  the  pro^of 
his  manliness— his  temperament  reAisee 
them.  Vou  are  annoyed  at  his  raillery, 
but  remember  every  thing  seems  a  jest 
to  him.  You  are  vexed  that  he  mocks 
at  you,  but  remember  that  be  also  mooks 

nt  himaelf.  ,^  ,„    ,       , 

«•  Confide  to  hfan,  if  you  will,  the  ml- 

oUtrv  of  Marine,  of  War,  of  the  Interior, 
of  Justice,  cr  give  him  an  cmbaasy. 
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but  beware  not  to  put  at  bis  dispositiou 
the  millions,  for  they  will  pass  through 
his  finffers  as  water  through  a  sieve. 
With  his  facility  at  expending  money 
he  unites  a  particular  method  of  render- 
ing  an  account  of  it,  which  is  not  at  all 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  this 
he  very  wittily  calls  the  art  of  gnmpUig 
fiffwrtB. 

«  We  cannot  gauge  precisely  his  poli- 
tical stomach,  but  we  can  only  affirm 
that  he  has  been,  and,  on  future  occa- 
sions will  be,  an  enormous  consumer  of 
men,  horses,  ships,  and  supplies.  Toa 
would  not  say,  to -look  at  this  little 
man,  that  he  has  a  stomach  greater  than 
another,  but  like  Oarantua  he  would 
take  as  a  mere  mouthful  the  largest 
budget. 

*'  A  minister  at  once  supple  and 
tenacious,  indifferent  and  dedded;  he 
yidds  only  to  recover  himself.  He 
makes  concessions  only  to  be  followed 
by  greater  demands.  He  leaves  you  no 
choice  except  that  which  you  cannot 
help  accepting,  and  whatever  vou  do 
you  are  sure,  m  the  end,  to  yiela  to  his 
demandSk 

'*  In  his  speeches,  I  love,  above  all 
things,  his  natural,  lively,  and  unaffected 
chit-chat.  He  does  not  declaim;  bo 
converses.  He  does  not  preach  ever  in 
the  same  tone  like  his  former  colleagues, 
the  Doctrinaires.  He  is  prolix,  it  is  true, 
and  stuns  me  with  his  volubilitv ;  but  it 
is  a  species  of  babble  which  reueves  me 
from  the  monotony  of  orato^ — from 
that  eternal  cjiJtKi  to  which  a  deputy  is 
condemned,  who  is  compelled  to  submit 
to  speechifying  from  noon  till  night. 

"He  does  more  than  move  you  or 
convince  you;  he  Interests,  he  amuses, 
he  who,  or  all  persons  in  the  world,  most 
deliffhts  to  be  amused  himself. 

**  In  his  speeches,  every  step  of  his 
way  is  strewn  with  flowers,  rubies, 
pearls,  and  diamonds ;  he  has  only  to 
stoop  for  them :  he  picks  them  up,  han- 
dles them,  forms  tnem  into  garlands, 
bracelets,  rings,  cinctures,  diadems,  so 
unbounded  is  the  richness,  the  fertility, 
and  the  splendour  of  his  wit. 

'*  He  thmks  without  effort,  produces 
without  exhaustion,  advances  without 
fatigue,  and  arravs  his  ideas  before  yon 
with  a  rapidity  which  is  inconceivable ; 
former  times  pass  in  review  before  his 
memory  in  their  order,  and  proper 
costumes,  and  nature,  which  others 
court,  comes  to  him  uninvited  in  all  the 
pomp  of  her  majesty,  and  all  the  graces 
of  her  smiles.  Have  von  ever  seen  in 
the  steamboats  whic3i  traverse  our 
rivers,  the  banks  reflected  in  the  sus- 
pended mirrors?  They  are  reflected 
while  the  boat  advances^fair  villages, 
churches  with  tapering  spires,  vor&nt 


meadows,  hottr  mmntaias,  gay 
the  flocks  of  tae  valley,  the  ctevfc  o: 
heaven,  animals  and  maa,  eeen  le  ^ff 
in  rapid  suooeMioii  la  ihm  glMS^    iu% 
isALThierB.    A  sort  oTpariiasMaur; 
mirror,  he  vefleeto  the  paanoosef  eUwn. 
and  cold  and  hard  as  the  glaas  is,  vnt. 
out  passions  himself.    He  wes«,bet  b» 
ejres  are  tearless  ;  he  nierees  his  knetf 
with  a  poignazd,  but  orawa  no  drep  •  f 
blood ;,  a  mere  drama  all  that,  it  is  tf» . 
but  what  a  drama,  and  what  aa  aour 
What  nature,  what  sbmIwsbi,  vb«i 
powers  of  insinnatton,  waat  talkcskt« 
of  voice ;  what  traaspartacy  and  lu>v 
dity  of  style;  what  aegfigCBt  grace  «: 
language.    Aetor  yon  dMsiva  me,  k: 
why  should  I  oonplain;  yoa  dscc.if 
even  yourself;  you  play  yoar  pert  t  < 
admiration,  bat  it  Is  eoly  a  mtt    I 
know  that  very  weQ,  and  yet  1  aU  >v 
mysdif  to  be  ravished  by  yoar  sedci^ 
tions.    I  give  myself  up  to  yoa ;  so  kc; 
as  vou  speak,  I  am  unoer  a  cksm;  a^i 
I  almost  prefer  to  listen  to  cmr  fr'.x 
your  mouth,  to  hear  troth  fraai  atj 
other. 

'*  When  Ton  undertook  to  defend  tl* 
measure  of  restraining  the  popalsr  v-. . 
of  Paris  by  Investing  H  with  ftrtifira- 
tions,  what  a  part  yoa  played!  A*- 
suredlv  I  have  witneated  all  the  var»« 
ties  of  perfomanets  wUeh  have  be«i 
produced  upon  oar  parUameaiary  ataf*. 
out  I  must  confess  thatjroar  sptcv ;  • « 
on  the  fortifications  ofrariswtfv  u* 
most  asUmishinff  mystlfieatkoB  thac  1 
have  ever  yet  wnaessed. 

"  Never  before  did  ao  graal  aa  arev 
perform  In  so  abaard  a  piees.  Hr »» 
draped  himself ;  he  gestlealated  wHb  si 
much  art,  with  so  madifiaMv;  he  thr«v 
Into  the  scene  so  maeh  aauaatba ;  ^ 
exhibited  so  much  aleiriit  of  haad,  t:o 
practised  suoh  optical  ulasloa  apoa  ti* 
audience,  that  th^  eoald  not  nina 
even  those  who   oaae  to    hbs.  fr. 


even  those  who  oaae  to  Has,  ir.a 
shouting  bravo  and  '*'*rpry  th-.: 
hands,  and  at  last  he  earriea  }Sm  prn- 


it 


tidighation  to  saeh  a  length  that, 
fine,  he  put  the  chamber  Itsdf  uui'r 
his  cup,  and  when  be  lifted  it  ap/*-. 
there  was  no  chamber— the  caar  dr 
was  incomparable. 

••  M.  Thiers  has  often 
of  a  beardleaa  woman,  well 
and  witty— not  standmg,  bat  SMt«d 
at  the  tribune,  who  oimtted  apoa  a 
thousand  subjects,  jumping  from  oar  u 
another  with  the  moat  gracafal  WritT 
and  wtthont  allowing  the  laboar  ef  b>r 
understandhag  to  appear  apon  bar  bp^ 
which  are  ever  In  motion. 

**  He  is  more  eUatic  than  a  spriac  ^ 
the  finest  steel— hebenda  and  aawiMii 
he  rises  and  falla  with  hb  sahjiet-  W 
will  roll  himself  spirally  roaad  aUot 
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X  (|Mtlkm  from  lU  baie  to  its  ttunmit — 
br  BooiitA,  detoaodB,  remounta,  haiiffs 
A  tb«  branehet,  hides  blnaMlf  io  the 
tbifkMt  follace*  appeart,  disappears. 
Ami  passes  a  thousaad  times  in  and  out 
«iith  Um  pretty  agility  of  a  squirrel— 
W  woald  extract  money  oTen  from  a 
«to9»— where  others  glean,  he  reaps. 
He  extends  his  plumage,  and  shows, 
by  tons,  every  hue  of  purple,  gold,  and 
assre.  He  does  not  speak,  he  coos — he 
docs  not  eoo,  he  lisps-lJie  does  not  lisp, 
be  warMes  and  he  is  so  daialing  both 
to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear,  that  one  does 
sot  know  which  to  admire  most,  his 
plumage  or  Us  song.  He  will  giro  yon 
a  tpsech  of  three  hours*  length  on  archi- 
tecture, poetrYi  law,  navigation,  or 
ear,  and  yet  he  is  neither  a  poet,  an 
vehiteet,  a  lawrer,  a  mariner,  or  a 
«oldier— all  he  wiU  require  is  an  even- 
iag*s  preparation.  If  he  describes  a 
bsltle,  he  astonishes  the  oldest  generals. 
IT  be  speaks  of  walls,  roofs,  stone,  and 
Bortar,  you  would  actually  believe  him 
u>  be  a  mason  or  an  architect.  He  will 
(Ufpute  with  Oay*Lus8ac  on  questions 
o(  chemistry,  and  teach  Arago  how  to 
<Knct  his  telescope  at  Venus  or  Jn* 
phcr. 

**  The  6ne  arts,  canals,  roads,  finan- 
ces, commerce,  history,  the  press,  poli- 
tic*, aoeodotes  of  the  streets,  theatree , 


war,  literature,  religion,  municipalities, 
morality,  amusements,  great  things, 
middling  things,  little  thbgs — ^what 
docs  it  matter  to  him,  he  is  ready  at 
all.    He  is  BO,  because  in  fact  he  is  pre* 

f  tared  upon  nothing.  He  does  not  speak 
ike  other  orators,  because  he  speaks 
like  people  of  the  world.  Other  orators 
prepare  themselves  more  or  less,  but  he 
improvises ;  other  orators  perorate, 
but  he  chats ;  and  who  can  be  on  their 
guard  against  a  man  who  chats  like  you 
or  me?  what  did  I  say  ?  Infinitely  better 
than  yon,  or  than  me,  or  than  any  one 
else.  * 

*'  I  have  one  fault,  however,  to  find 
with  M.  Thiers.  It  b,  that  sometimes 
he  cannot  restrain  his  laushter  vrhen  he 
is  descending  from  the  tribune.  Now, 
a  good  comedian  never  laughs  at  the 
farce  which  he  plays.  On  this  point, 
M.  Thiers  has  something  to  learn.  If 
M.  Thiers  spoke  slower,  he  would  be 
less  listened  to;  but  his  volnbilitv  is 
such,  that  the  house  cannot  go  before 
him,  or  even  follow  him.  Onoe  started, 
he  proceeds  at  ftill  gallop,  from  the 
morning  to  the  evenmg.  If  the  Al- 
mighty tiad  foreseen  that  the  day  would 
come  on  which  he  would  create  a  Thiers, 
he  would  undoubtedly  hare  made  the 
earth  turn  on  its  axis  in  forty^eight 
hours  instead  of  twenty.four." 


ON  TBI  DEATH  OF  SIS  AtTBEIT  DS   VIES. 


TO  A*  Di  vsax. 


D«ur»  imfbTgotteii  ftiend  I  thy  fidthfbl  heart 
Hath  not  more  truly  laamed  to  sympathtxe 
¥nth  aU  whom  thjr  too  favourable  eyes 

Regard  as  brothers  in  thy  poet-art» 

Than  I  have,  moiirning»  shared  thy  life- deep  smart. 
And  sadly  thought,  with  reverential  sigh^ 
Of  Him  whose  powers  and  worth  I,  too,  could  prise. 

Whom  earth  felt  lately  from  her  scenes  depart. 

With  tender  admiration  I  had  seen 

Much  of  his  lovely  mind ;  few  knew  it  all : 

Nor  dean  it  flattery  if  I  thus  recal. 
While  firesh  the  sorrow  and  the  grave  so  green, 

His  pleasure  in  his  Aubrev's  minstrelsy 

To  all  indolgenty  proudly  loving  thee. 


W^.  K«  H. 
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WAVBBLOOi  TBm  DUKB'ft  DIWIB— n.  EVBEBT^tUXUfSODBQ,  Ml 

QW  OBArBVBBBO,  A  tMBRD  Of  TBAT  BITBB. 


MooNLioBT  waa  tremblitig  oVer  «'pale 
BriuseU"  as  we  took  our  departure. 
PreferriDgi  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  the  weatber^  to  walk 
either  bj  night  or  very  earlj  in  the 
mornings  ana  as  we  intended  to  soend 
the  following  evening  in  loitering  about 
the  field  of  Waterloo,  we  thought  it 
the  best  plan  to  adopt  the  fbrmer  alter- 
native.    It  was  a  fflorious  night,  and 
stretching  out  lustiljr  along  the  stony 
causeway  which  led  to  Mont  St.  Jean« 
we  were  soon  in  the  depth  of  the  pine 
forest  of  Soignes.       We  could  not 
help  thinkinffi  as  we  trudged  along,  of 
the  thousancu  of  fine  fsllowsy  who  had 
passed  on  the  very  same  path  upon 
which  we  weife  then  journeying,  to 
that  fatal  field  from  whence  they  were 
destined  never  to  return.     What  must 
have  been  the  varied  feelings  of  that 
great  array.  Hearts  were  there  bound- 
ing high  with  pride  and  hope— Teins» 
in  which  the  rich  warm  blood  of  youth 
was  flushing  men  in  the  prime  of  life, 
with  every  blessing  which  could  make 
Ufe  desirable — veterans  who  had  brav- 
ed the  danger  of  many  a  hard-fou^t 
day,  whose  seasoned  and  well-tned 
courage  was  beyond  the  power  of  any 
passing  emotion  to  disturb,  who  looked 
upon  war  as  a  pastime,  and  never  for 
one  instant  anticipated  either  defeat  or 
deaths- boys  who  had  not  been  a  month 
separated  from  their  homes  and  fami* 
lies— the  curled   darlings  of  wealth 
and  fashion,  whose  lipe  had  just  tasted 
of  "  pleasure's  charmed  cup,"  whose 
breasts  were  throbbing  with  the  min- 
gled anticipations  of  hope  and  fear  \  for 
It  is  impossible  that  any  one,  however 
reckless,  can  enter  a  great  battle  for 
the  first  time  without  pondering  in 
some  degree,  upon  the  consequencee— . 
men  who  passed  with  a  single  step 
fh>m  the  brilliant  atmosphere  of  fa* 
Aaon  into  the  cold  dark  obscuritv  of 
the  gravel  And  he^  the  leader  of  them 
all,  the  great  captain,  the  old  man 


whose  tremulous  steps  we  bal  lu* 
lately  seen  almost  ni|^orted  bY  t 
woman's  ann-^wbat  mnsi  kaTtUi) 
bis  feelings  when  he  aav  the  gi>/ 
dawn  of  that  eventfkl  woinia%  ct 
which  it  was  so  Improbahle  be  ske«>i 
survive  to  hail  the  eve. 

It  was  a  curious  reflection  to  vise  is 
such  a  solemn  train  of  thouffkt,  tw: 
we  could  not,  for  the  life  of  as^l{<  .:* 
we  wondered  if  the  duke  had  anj  up- 
petite  for  bis  breakikst  that  mor&ifijt. 
There  is  a  story  eztaBl^  fur  tiM  tniu. 
of  which»  however,  we  cannot  voocik, 
that  his  grace's  maitre  d'hotd  eaHj  n 
the  day  oommeiiced  prc|ianitioiis7i-r 
his  master's  dinner  at  a  sinan  asbnTt 
in  the  villa^  of  Waterloo,  and  la  tf-iu 
of  the  various  rumours  of  his  Mtn 
and  death,  which  arrived  from  tiow  u 
time,  he  perusted  in  them,  uottl  tttr 
evening,  repeatedly  asserting  his  ci^a- 
viction  that  the  duke  would  be  th^ri 
to  eat  it. 

It  was  not  our  first  visit  to  the  fifM 
of  Waterloo,  but  we  never  esn  nis 
upon  that  memorable  plain  with » a* 
fresh  interest  The  time  at  mhxti 
the  battle  had  been  fought  was  oqIt  s 
little  earlier  than  the  period  of  o;^ 
visit,  and  a  splendid  crop  of  com  «a» 
wavinff  in  the  ^Iden  hues  of  karvcit 
We  thoitth^  tt  mty  haam  Wen  ori/ 
a  fitopyi  tSal  in  those  particalar  parti 
of  the  plain*  Where  aaalh  had  Vb 
busiest,  the  grain  seeawd  more  Isxe* 


»  How  tbM  nd  nUft  Mh  aaAiiat  kiff««  r*«  ' 

We  had  a  good  opportttni^  of  ob- 
serving  the  exceeding  height  of  thi* 
com#  which  was  the  causa  ^  the  kti:^- 
land  regiments  who  were  drawn  up  '^ 
squares  in  some  of  the  tallest  of  U« 
suffering  so  severely.  This  htev; 
com  beaten  down  by  the  tranpling  «if 
the  soldiery,  together  with  ta»  n:m 
of  the  previous  night»  most  have  i 
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th«  field  almost  impracticable  for  ca- 
f*lry. 

The  principal  feature  which  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  visiter  to  Water- 
Uin,  is  the  extreme  smallne^a  of  the 
«p«ce  where  such  immense  armies 
«  ere  mana^aTred.  Oar  forces— we  he- 
b«\e  nearly  siatjr  thousand  men — were 
(Irftvn  np  witbm  a  space  which  did 
ni>t  much  exceed  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length.  Our  left  centre  being  posted 
at  La  Haye  SMnte»  when  that  posi- 
tion was  carried  by  the  French,  the 
tvo  armies  mast  have  been  within 
(HYtol  shot  of  each  other*  and  at  no 
time  daring  the  battle  did  the  position 
«f  the  French  forces  much  exceed  the 
distance  of  five  hundred  yards  from 
that  of  onr  line.  We  can  by  no  means 
a^:ree  with  Lord  Byron»  that  this 
plain  seems  to  have  been  marked  out 
n;  nature  to  be  the  theatre  of  some 
great  conflict.  We  recollect  well  how 
modi  opon  our  first  visit  we  were  sur- 
priird  at  the  snullness  of  the  space  and 
a^nce  of  any  marked  characteristics 
^no  ridges  or  hills  were  there  as  we 
<  Tpectedy  merel V  the  gentlest  possible 
nrxiaUtions  of  tne  ground.  The  most 
i'lteresting  obiect  which  now  remains, 
ti  the  old  chateau  of  Hougoumont, 
•here  the  right  flank  of  our  centre 
«aa  posted*  and  against  which  Jerome 
Buonaparte  repeatedly  led  the  attack 
m  person.  It  was  considered  by  Na* 
{"•Icon  the  key  of  the  British  position, 
and  hcnee  it  became  the  object  of  his 
^eroest  attacks.  This  old  chateau  had 
bt«n,  we  believe^the  residence  of  some 
Bf!(riao  nobleman,  and  remuns  to  this 
'Ut  in  alflMMt  the  same  state  in  which  it 
»aa  left.  The  walls  of  the  yard  have 
'-  f  n  partially  repaired,  but  they,  still 
b%Te  the  appearance  of  being  rent  and 
trrn  by  the  shot,  and  the  gate — a 
«"^4en  one — which  was  closed  by  a 
*  •  iicr  of  the  Life  Guards  in  the  teeth 
'  Tthe  French,  is  there  still. 

Wq  have  beard,  that  some  years 
V),  a  legacy  of  some  few  handred 
i'-unds  was  left  in  the  words  of  the 
t  •tator,  "to  be  ^ven  to  the  bravest 
sua  in  the  Brituh  army.*'  It  was 
•«'nt,as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  Duke 
'f  Wellington,  and  he,  it  is  said,  for- 
warded it  to  the  oflScer  who  com- 
;«tnded  the  Coldstream  gtiards,  with 
a  re<)iicet  that  it  might  be  divided  be- 
tveeo  him  and  the  soldier  who  shut 
*M  f:ate.  The  orchard  is  still  filled 
'  'H  the  graves  of  those  who  fell  there, 
Vot.  XXVIIL— No.  168. 


and  in  one  shady  comeri  under  an  old 
apple  tree,  is  a  stone  slab,  upon  which 
is  engraved  the  name  of  Captain  Black- 
ham— the  only  name,  as  well  as  we  re« 
collect,  which  is  mentioned,  although 
almost  every  inch  of  groand  we  trf«d 
is 

**  8aiD«  nlillcrli  Mpoldix*.** 

The  little  chapel  remains  precisely 
in  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was 
left  by  the  ravages  of  warfare  and  of 
fire.  The  crucinx  at  one  end,  which 
the  superstitious  Belgians  say  arrested 
miraculously  the  progress  of  the  fiamei^, 
still  remains  partially  consumed ;  and 
the  autographs  of  many  a  distinguished 
traveller  decorate  its  walls;  amongst 
the  number  we  observed  those  of 
Byron,  Scott,  and  Allison. 

In  passing  round  the  orchard,  ve 
sprang  a  fine  covey  of  partridges,  who 
were  basking  quietly  in  the  sun.  What 
a  resting  place  had  they  chosen,  above 
the  immortal  dead  of  Hougoumont  I 
•       ••        •        •••• 

.Our  journey  to  Luxembourg  was 
devoid  of  much  interest,  but  the  drive 
from  Luxembourg  to  Grevenmacher 
is  most  beautiful.  Though  the  morn- 
ing had  been  lowering  and  overcast, 
towards  evening  the  clouds  b^gan  to 
roll  away,  the  sun,  bursting  forth  in 
splendour,  gleamed  over  the  oak  fo- 
liage,  and  the  vineyards  which  clothed 
the  hills,  that  bent  with  a  gentle 
slope  to  the  valley,  where,  flowing  be- 
fore OS  in  calm  and  unruffled  beauty, 
lay  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  blae 
^loselle. 

Sweet  river,  what  serene  and  tran- 
quil loveliness  are  on  thy  heaving 
bosom! — the  broad  red  sun  is  rolt- 
ing  down  beyond  the  far  mountains 
which  form  thy  western  boundary^ 
the  gorgeous  turrets  of  ancient  Treves 
have  caught  the  parting  light,  which 
is  sparkling  in  a  thousand  silver  rills 
upon  thy  unruffled  wave.  The  gentle 
gale  whispers  soothingly  among  the 
ffreen  branches  of  the  vine,  whose 
festoons  droop  in  bacchant  coronals* 
almost  touching  thy  heaving  breast ; 
fields  gleaming  in  the  golden  hoe  of 
harvest,  pasturages  of  a  fresh  emerald 
greeness ;  forests  of  ancient  oak,  and 
thickets  of  the  immemorial  pine,  bend 
them  down  to  thee,  and  thou  bearest 
the  same  tranquil  smile  for  all — the 
same  smile  with  which  thou  gently 
greetest  the  glorious  heaven,  whose 
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dark  deep  blae  is  mirrored  in  thy 
wave.  Anon  the  darkness  settles 
down»  star  arises  linked  to  star»  and 
thon  art  gemmed  by  their  tremulous 
golden  light ;  castles  and  watch  towers^ 
hewn  as  if  from  the  mountain's  side, 
by  the  mighty  men  of  old,  cast  their  long 
shadows  across  thee,  and  fancy  clothes 
them  again  with  the  stern  warriors, 
whose  dust  is  as  mouldering  now,  as 
the  most  crumbled  of  thy  ruined  walls. 

*  Tiun^t  •  imite  on  the  riae-clad  ihore 
A  imile  on  the  CMtled  heights 
They  dream  back  the  dayi  of  yore — 
And  they  imile  at  the  martial  rltei." 

Far  from  the  noise,  the  turmoil,  and 
the  strife  of  cities,  removed  alike 
from  the  fever  of  ambition  and  the 
struggles  of  life,  what  happier  lot  could 
there  be,  than  to  pass  the  brief  span 
which  is  allotted  to  us,  amid  such 
scenes  as  these — to  trace  the  histories 
and  the  legends  of  these  mouldering 
halls^to  people  them  with  the  beings 
of  the  past,  and  in  recalling  the  stormy 
feelings  of  joy  and  of  sorrow  by 
which  they  were  agitated,  to  forget 
the  strong  excitement  of  our  own? 


Oh  there  are  rlren  not  leas  ttXr 

Whose  vaters  ancient  cities  lave, 
While  mouldering  castles  darkly  rear 

Their  ramparts  o'er  the  hearing  wave. 
Bnt  none  so  calmly  ripple  by 

Through  many  a  mossy  mead  and  dell, 
As  tlioee  wlUch  sveep  beftnre  mine  eye, 

The  waters  of  the  blue  Moselle ! 

Old  castles  ftowa  with  haughty  crest, 

6tiU  grimly  prond  in  their  decline, 
And  purple  vineyards  kiis  the  breast 

Of  the  deep  rolling  mighty  Rhine, 
But  can  it  boast  the  calm  repose 

That  breathes  to  ns  with  holy  spell. 
When  wandering  by,  at  erening's  c1ose» 

Tbe  waters  of  the  blue  Mceelle  I 


There  b  a  legend  connected  with 
this  part  of  the  river,  with  which,  as 
we  have  somehow  stumbled  into  the 
regions  of  romance,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  present  our  readers.  In  one  of  the 
most  lovely  and  picturesque  situations 
upon  the  Moselle,  there  stands  an  an- 
cient castle,  known  by  the  name  of  tbe 
Grafenberg.  It  must  have  been  ori- 
ginally of  great  strength  ;  for  the  thick 
compact  towers  which  are  still  stand- 
ing, though  mouldering  and  covered 
with  ivy,  and  the  remnants  of  the  mas- 
sive battlements,  show  that  the  archi- 
tect who  built  it  had  a  mind  that  his 
work  should  not  be  pulled  down  in  a 
hurry ;  and  many  a  battle,  storm,  and 
siege  have  assailed  those  old  gray  walls 
in  vain.     Its  architect,  too,  must  have 


Yes,  Eugenia !  in  such  a'scene  as  this, 
so  sequestered  and  so  calm,  breathing 
the  very  essence  of  the  spirit  of  re- 
pose, if  the  silver  accents  of  that  low 
sweet  voice,  which  to  us  is  beyond 
the  compare  of  earthly  music,  were 
falling  upon  our  ear — ^if  those  deep 
dark  eyes,  whose  hue  is  more  etherisl 
than  the  very  heavens  upon  which  ve 
are  gazing  now,  and  whose  ray  those 
worlds  of  light — the  stars  which  are 
mirrored  in  the  tranquil  waters  of 
the  fair  Moselle — cannot  surpass— if 
in  this  solitude  of  nature,  which  only 
wants  thy  gentle  ^presence,  to  make 
it  a  paradise  to  us,  thou  wert  at  our 
side,  how  calmly  would  we  resign 
for  ever>  the  fevered  joys  of  ambition, 
and  the  pursuit  of  those  mocking 
phantoms,  whose  illusive  ray  is  fonnd 
out,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  lead 
men  on  in  a  restless  chase,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave !  But  as  this  may 
not  be,  if  these  pages,  penned  in  i 
distant  land,  should  meet  thy  gentle 
eye,  accept,  we  pray  thee,  of  this  humble 
offering,  from  a  lyre  whose  earliest 
strain  was  awaked  by  thee ! 


They  lave  the  ftet  of  ancient  trees. 

The  humble  shepherd's  peaoefbl  fold. 
And  oaaUes  too,  where  hcaren's  breeae 

Fanned  freedom's  flag  in  days  of  old. 
There  lingers  in  those  pleasant  shades 

A  beauty  which  no  tongue  can  tell, 
And  richer  festoons  wreathe  the  glades 

Where  murmurs  on  Um  blue  MoseUe  I 

The  batik's  storms  hare  o*er  thee  peoed, 

Beneath  the  imperial  conqueror's  ^c. 
And  many  a  war-worn  heart  at  last 

Has  come  to  thy  street  banks  to  ^te. 
And  peaoeiYd  erer  may'st  thou  glid^ 

StiU  soothing  with  thy  plaintive  swell* 
The  wanderers  that  roam  beside 

The  waters  of  the  blue  MoaeUe ! 


been  a  person  of  very  considerable 
taste ;  for  if  he  had  had  his  choice  of 
a  site  along  the  course  of  the  whole 
river,  from  Treves  to  Cohlenbr,  he 
could  not  possibly  have  selected  one 
possessing  more  advantages.  The 
castle  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  long  low 
range  of  mountains,  on  the  summit  of 
a  little  hill,  overlooking  the  river ;  sad 
clothed  with  vines  up  to  its  very  wailst 
one  old  red  tower,  of  amazing  heiight, 
containing  several  windows,  and  a  long 
range  of  wall,  with  a  smaller  tower  at 
the  further  extremity,  are  all  the  rem* 
nants  which  have  survived  the  dilapi- 
dations of  time.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  records  of  that  country  to  hsTo 
been  built  in  the  fourteenth  century  bv 
the  noble  family  of  Sponheim,  who» 
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ooee  had  the  good  for  tone  to 
nptiire  ui  ftrchbithop  of  Treves  (for 
the  coDBts  of  Sponheim  were  alwars 
▼fry  radicAllT  ditpOMd  towards  the 
('hiircb»aiid  did  not  confine  their  hos- 
tility to  the  noo-tMiynient  of  tithes), 
thought  they  could  not  possibly  lay 
oat  his  ranaom^  which  was  a  tolerably 
Isffre  one*  to  greater  advantage  than 
in  boilding  a  good  stout  castle,  which 
vottld  enable  them  the  more  effectually 
to  carry  on  their  depredations  upon 
the  ne^hbottring  country.  The  castle 
wu  boilt  accordinffly  ;  and  for  many 
a  long  Tear,  the  rich  domains  of  the 
Archbtsnop  of  TreveSt  which  lay  ad- 
jseenC  thereto*  were  regularly  "cleaned 
out**  by  its  amiable  and  worthy  pro- 
prietorsy  who»  although  advocates  of 
the  voluntary  system  themselves,  had, 
ne%erthelesSt  a  most  acute  faculty  for 
difcovertog  whenever  "  a  tithe  pig**  of 
more  than  usual  obesity  was  on  his 
way  to  Treves.  In  fact,  the  ample 
kitcheD  chimney  of  the  counts  of  Spon- 
heim never  wanted  a  choice  flitcn  of 
>«coo,  nor  their  cool  cellar,  down 
deep  below  the  river,  a  goodly  butt  of 
rare  old  Pisporter,  as  long  as  the 
widely  extended  and  well  stocked  do- 
matos  of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves 
remained  for  them  to  despoil. 

From  these  circumstances  it  re* 
't'uires  no  very  great  penetration  to 
:i^^rofer»  that  the  hereditary  relations 
vhich  existed  between  theneighbourinj^ 
{•^tentates  were  not  of  the  most  ami- 
i&hle  description.  Matters  went  on 
pretty  much  as  usual  until  the  death 
« f  the  last  Count  of  Sponheim,  who 
ii«>parted  this  life  somewhere  about 
tk«  year  1425,  leaving  a  young  and 
toTrfy  widow,  with  a  chubby,  fat-faced 
tittle'daughter,  ^him  surviving."  The 
( ooot  having  married  late  in  lire»  hail 
tsken  the  precaution,  like  a  sensible 
man,  of  mailing  his  will,  although  he 
l*ad  not  the  least  intention  of  dying  for 
s  great  many  years  to  come ;  and 

'  WhM  lat  AmU/  tmUI  receivctt  MtMbcr  lord," 

hit  young  widow  was  not  much  sur- 
prised to  find  that  she  had  been  left  a 
it^  estate  in  the  whole  of*  the  chat- 
teb,  real  and  personal/*  of  the  de- 
r«ssed  count,  with  remainder  to  her 
i&faat  daughter,  Isabel. 

Now,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that,  al- 
though the  Count  of  Sponheim  was 
irenr  much  missed  among  all  those  who 
knew  how  to  value  a  stout  heart,  a 


good  strong  lance,  and  a  head  which 
no  quantity  of  Pisporter  could  in 
the  slightest  degree  affect ;  vet  the 
then  Archbishop  of  Treves  did  not 
evince  the  slightest  eorrow  for  his 
loss :  on  the  contrary,  he  was  heard 
one  evening,  after  supper,  to  declare, 
with  great  solemnity,  that  if  the  de- 
funct Lord  of  Sponheim  had  not  gone 
to  the  devil,  for  his  part  he  did  not 
see  the  least  use  there  was  in  having 
a  devil  at  alt.  This  was  not  a  very 
charitable  remark  for  an  archbishop ; 
but  he  was  hesrd  also  to  hint,  that  it 
would  be  a  capital  opportunity  to  make 
a  descent  upon  the  ''  Sponheim  es« 
tate,'*  as  it  was  not  very  likely  that  an 
unprotected  female  would  offer  a  vi- 
gorous resistance.  His  grace  of  Treves, 
however,  had  reckoned  without  his 
host,  for  the  departed  count  had  taken 
especial  care  to  leave  his  wife  and 
daughter  under  the  protection  of  a 
certain  stout  old  baron,  who  lived  in 
the  neiKhbourhood,  and  was  a  distant 
connexion  of  his  wife.  He  having  gained 
an  inkling  of  the  archbishop's  base  de- 
sign, as  soon  as  bis  forces  made  their 
appearance  before  the  castle,  gave 
them  so  pretty  a  peppering  that  for 
the  future,  although  they  were  always 
prowling  about  the  neighbourhood, 
they  thought  it  the  wisest  plan  to  let 
the  castle  of  Sponheim  alone. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  the  count's 
chubby-faced  daughter  had  become 
metamorphosed  into  a  most  interesting 
and  lovely  fraulein.  As  such  matters, 
particularly  in  a  country  neighbour- 
hood, are  sure  to  be  somewhat  exag* 
gerated,  she  was  reported  as  having  a 
most  enormous  fortune. 

**  Ami  yrt  to  rcrjr  br«i»!'ful  w«»  the. 

Ucr  ilowr/  WW  m«  nuibkng  lo  her  Mnlk*.** 

Under  those  circumstances,  it  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  much  surprise,  if  there 
were  plenty  of  aspirants  for  the  hand 
of  the  fair  Isabel,  who  swore,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  they  would  be 
just  as  glad  to  have  hvr  if  she  had  not 
a  gulden  in  the  world. 

Kut  it  was  in  vain  that  the  neigh- 
bouring squires  presented  themselves 
to  her  notice; — broad-shouldered, 
straight -backed  warriors,  of  great  re- 
nnwn — elder  sons  and  younger  bro- 
thers— she  looked  upon  them  all  with 
the  same  indifTerencc ;  and  one  stout, 
elderly  baron  who  had  brought  his  cub 
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of  a  son  to  introduce  to  the  proud 
young  beauty,  was  heard  to  declare  it, 
as  the  result  of  his  observation,  that 
the  Lady  Isabel  was  a  coquette  after 
all,  and  that  he  could  not,  for  the 
life  of  him,  understand  why  she  was 
80  much  admired. 

The  Lady  Isabel,  however,  kept 
the  even  tenor  of  her  way,  having,  very 
likely,  some  undefined  notions  of  her 
own  upon  this  subject,  and  thinking, 
possibly,  that  an  aspirant  for  her  gen- 
tle hand  ought  to  possess  some  other 
qualifications  than  being  able  to  ride 
an  unmanageable  beast  of  a  horse,  to 
carry  off  a  ring  upon  the  point  of  his 
spear,  or  to  drain  a  dozen  flagons  of 
Mosellewein. 

She  would  spend  whole  days  wan- 
dering about  the  romantic  environs 
of  her  beautiful  old  castle,  gazing  upon 
the  fair  waters  of  the  Moselle,  and 
watching  the  heavily-laden  craft,  as 
they  were  slowly  towed  against  the 
stream.  Her  heart,  though  proof 
against  the  loudly-expressed  sorrows 
and  sufferings  of  her  host  of  adorers, 
was  never  closed  to  the  tale  of  poverty 
and  distress,  and  the  humble  peasants 
far  and  near  blessed  the  kind  heart 
and  the  bounteous  hand  of  the  beauti- 
ful heiress  of  Grafenberg.  Her  amuse- 
ments partook  of  the  simple  tastes  of 
country  life.  Her  garden,  her  aviary, 
shared  her  attention  with  the  assisting 
her  lady  mother  in  the  domestic  ar- 
rangements of  the  Castle.  She  was, 
however,  passionately  fond  of  music, 
and  would  sit  for  hours  at  a  time  lis- 
tening to  the  rude  minstrelsy  of  the 
period)  in  which  the  ancient  family 
harper  was  a  tolerable  proficient. 

It  was  late  one  evening  towards  the 
end  of  Autumn,  the  sun  had  set  in 
a  very  disconsolate  manner  among 
thin  watery  clouds  that  were  floating 
along  the  mountains,  the  sky  was  of 
that  dull,  sombre,  leaden  hue,  which, 
at  a  moment's  notice,  may  send  down 
a  torrent  of  rain,  and  the  wind  howled 
in  fitful  gusts,  round  the  stately  towers 
of  the  old  castle  of  Grafenberg.  The 
warder  had  long  since  departed  to 
rest,  having  deposited  the  keys  with 
the  old  countess,  who,  with  the  Lady 
Isabel,  sate  in  their  accustomed  cham- 
ber ;  a  largd  fire  was  blazing  in  the 
ample  chimney;  and  cast  its  cheerful 
flickering  light  upon  the  tapestried 
walls,  making  the  quaint  figures  woven 
thereupon  tenfold  more  fantastic,  as 


they  glanced  and  glimmered  in  the 
uncertain  flame.  The  countess  was 
reposing  in  her  easy  chair,  and 
her  fair  daughter  sat  opposite  her,  in 
a  pensive  attitude,  gazing  into  the 
ruddy  fire,  and  trying  to  fancy,  per- 
haps, for  herself  some  form,  to  the 
merits  of  which  she  might  not  be 
altogether  so  indiiTerent,  as  she  bad 
proved  herself  to  the  rough  barons 
who  had  hitherto  been  the  only  spe- 
cimens of  mankind  she  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing.  A  loud 
knocking  had  for  some  moments  been 
heard  at  the  postern,  and  the  old 
warder  at  length  entered  to  say,  that 
a  stranger  was  at  the  gate,  requiting 
admittance. 

**  Who  can  It  be  at  this  untimely 
hour  ?"  quoth  the  countess. 

**  Some^traveller  who  has  lost  bis 
^^7"  suggested  the  fair  Isabel. 

**  Much  more  likely  some  new  trick 
of  that  nasty  old  devil,  the  Archbishop 
of  Treves,"  interposed  her  lady  mo- 
ther. 

"  He  says,  my  lady,  that  he  is  a 
minstrel,  who  has  lost  his  way  in  the 
mountains,  which  I  have  no  manner  of 
doubt,  from  the  harp  he  carries  slang 
across  his  shoulders,*'  added  the  old 
janitor. 

'*  Well,  let  him  have  a  night's  lodg- 
ing, at  all  events,  and  tell  the  steward 
to  see  that  he  is  properly  cared  for," 
•  said  the  hospitable  mistress  of  the 
castle. 

The  warder  withdrew,  and  the 
ladies  resumed  their  respective  occu- 
pations, from  which,  in  about  an 
hour  afterwards,  they  were  roused  bv 
a  strain  of  rich  soft  music,  such  as 
neither  of  them  had  ever  heard  in 
their  lives  before. 

^' Bless  me,  how  extremely  beau- 
tiful," sighed  the  Lady  Isabel. 

''I  suppose,"  added  the  countess, 
"  that  must  be  the  strange  minstrel." 
^  **  I  should  like  of  all  things  to  see 
him,"  rejoined  the  fair  daughter. 

The  old  countess,  evidently  some- 
what surprised  at  her  desire  to  be- 
hold  any  of  the  male  species,  to  whom 
she  had  set  it  down  in  her  own  mind, 
that  her  daughter  possessed  some  myi* 
teriousand  unaccountable  repugnance* 
ordered  the  strange  minstrel  to  be 
summoned. 

When  the  Lady  Isabel  raised  her 
haughty  blue  eye  to  scan  the  person 
of  the  stranger,  as  he   entered  the 
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9|»artiiient,  an  acvie  observer  might 
hare  caught  an  expreuion  there^  by 
ho  meant  usual.  She  gazed  upbn  a 
6)n>re  which  filled  her  gentle  breast 
with  some  feelings  of  astonishment, 
sad  with  others  which  she  had  not 
time  just  then  to  analyze.  Of  com- 
msndmg  and  statelj  presence,  there 
»tood  before  her,  a  man  in  the  prime 
of  life,  a  loose  cloak  flung  hastily, 
;et  with  an  air  of  eteg^ce  around 
him,  set  off  his  tall  figure  to  the 
greatest  adrantage,  while  from  be- 
neath the  shade  of  his  broad  Spanish 
hat  flashed  an  eye,  which  sparkled 
with  singular  power  and  brilliancy. 
The  features  of  the  stranger  were 
ptle  and  finely  chiselled,  and  a  slight 
dsrk  moustache  just  fringed  his  upper 
lip. 

**  Fur  Udies,"  said  he,  with  a  long 
sad  respectful  obeisance,  **  1  await 
jour  commands." 

**  We  sent  for  you,**  said  the  elder 
of  the  two,  who  alone  seemed  to  re- 
tain  ber  presence  of  mind,  "  in  order 
that  we  might  have  a  better  opportunity 
of  judging  of  your  skill — a  specimen  of 
vUch  has  already  reached  us." 

The  stranger  replied  not,  but,  bend- 
ing down,  unslung  his  harp,  and  as  he 
»«ept  its  chords  with  a  master's  hand, 
poured  forth,  in  what  seemed  the 
tcTT  soul  of  song,  a  melody  of  such 
exquisite  beauty  and  rare  pathos,  that 
rven  the  heart  of  the  stout  old  countess 
herself  beat  several  degrees  faster  ;«- 
but  M  for  tho  Lady  Isabel,  she  seemed 
at  if  spalUbonnd  by  the  wondrous  per- 
furnaoee  of  the  strange  minstrel. 

\U  «H  o'  ^i"^  ■"*!  frkndiliip,  tad  of  Uuit  guMen 

!•  •«  lU  hlfhcM,  wb«B  lift  U  in  Itf 

kl«k  MMt  lMl7  thouchtowlth  whUh 

Mlaui  gUnr, 

the  fttroit  happlneu  tbc  huDAii  lool 
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And  when  she  retired  for  the  night 
her  soul  was  filled  by  such  a  gentle 
flatter  of  hopes,  thoughts,  fears,  and 
withta,  that  she  could  not  close  her 
eyes.  The  magic  sounds  were  singing 
ra  her  ears — they  seemed  like  the 
voice  o^some  sweet  old  song,  whose 
botes,  though  long  forgotten,  were 
•tUI  familiar  ;  and  with  bis  song  was 
•till  mixed  up  the  stately  figure  of  the 
fttraoger ;  and  at  length  when  she  did 
fsll  asleep,  she  dreamed  all  manner  of 
extraorduiary  things,  and,  «mong  the 


number,  that  the  handsome  minstrel, 
flinging  away  his  harp,  flung  himself 
at  her  feet,  and  declared  that  she  must 
be  his,  which  dream  fluttered  the  Lady 
Isabel  so  much,  that  she  suddenly 
awoke,  and,  although  the  grey  morn- 
ing was  just  dawning,  she  eotild  not 
sleep  another  wink. 

The  minstrel  remained  some  weeks 
at  the  castle,  and  by  his  imrivalled 
power  and  knowledge  of  his  art,  con- 
trived to  make  the  evenings  pass  very 
agreeably  to  the  two  ladies.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  the  legendary  lore  and 
ballad- poetry  of  the  coimtry  seemed 
inexhaustible ;  there  was  no  end  to  his 
songs  and  recitations,  which  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  voice  invested  with  a  singu- 
lar charm;  and  although  attired  in 
the  simple  and  unostentatious  dress  of 
a  wandering  minstrel,  there  was  a 
grace  in  his  carriage,  and  an  air  of  no* 
bility  in  his  manner,  which  perplexed 
every  one  who  beheld  him.  He  quite 
won  the  heart  of  the  old  countess  by 
the  air  of  respectful  interest  and  de- 
ference with  which  he  listened  to  her 
long  stories  about  the  persecutions 
and  annoyances  she  had  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  **  that  nasty  old  devil,"  as  she 
always  called  the  Archbishop  of  Treves, 
and  as  for  the  Lady  Isabel,  she  could 
no  longer  conceal  from  herself  the 
strange  and  nnaccoimtable  fact,  that 
she  had,  somehow  or  another,  fallen 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  the  un- 
known minstrel. 

Months  passed  over,  and  found  the 
stranger  still  a  resident  at  the  Castle 
of  Sponheim ;  and  one  evening,  as  the 
season  of  the  Christmas  festivities 
drew  nigh,  the  young  heuress  was 
seated  listlessly  in  her  **  boudoir/' 
musing  upon  the  last  song  which  she 
had  heara  the  minstrel  sing,  and  think- 
ing how  she  could  possibly  frame  a 
request  to  get  him  to  write  it  in  her 
album,  when  a  tall  shadow  passed  be- 
tween her  and  the  light ;  and,  turning 
round,  she  saw  the  object  of  her  me» 
medltations  at  her  feet. 

**  Lttdj,'*  he  said,  *'  pardon  this  in- 
trusion ;  there  is  every  reason  why 
our  interview  should  be  as  short  as 
possible — a  single  word  fVom  you  shall 
end  it :  could  jou,  if  I  were  not  what 
I  seem — could  you,  I  must  say  it,  love 
me?" 

The  fair  Isabel  answered  not,  but 
a  single  glance  at  her  countenance 
was  si^cient  for  the  stranger. 
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<'  Know  inei  then,"  he  added ;  **  I 
am  Ferdinand  of  Treves^  son  of  the 
anoient  enemy  of  your  house.  What 
— nowy  love  1  do  you  turn  from  me  ?" 

The  gentle  Isabel  did  turn  from  him, 
but  the  next  moment  her  beautiful 
head  sank  upon  his  shoulder. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  detail 
any  further  particulars  of  this  inter- 
view ;  suffice  to  say«  that  Ferdinand  of 
Treves  explained  bis  *^  intentions" — 
he  had  long  adored  the  beauty  of 
Griifenberg»  but  finding  it  impossible^ 
on  account  of  the  family  feuds,  to  ob- 
tain access  to  the  castle,  he  had  there- 
fore  adopted  his  present  disguise. 

The  old  countess  was  at  first  in 
a  great  rage  when  she  found  out 
the  trick  that  had  been  played  upon 
her,  but  the  passionate  tears  and  en* 
treaties  of  her  daughter  had  at  length 
their  due  effect — her  heart  became 
softened,  and  having  several  times 
declared  her  conviction,  "that  no 
good  could  come  of  it,"  she  gave  her 
consent  to  the  marriage  of  her  daugh- 
ter with  Ferdinand  of  Treves,  and 
a  day  was  finally  appointed  for  the 
ceremony  to  take  place.  The  gar- 
rison of  Sponhein  were,  of  course,  in 
great  delight  at  the  prospect  of  the 
coming  festivities.  The  commandant 
was  indulging  himself  in  the  pleasant 
anticipations  of  the  fine  haunches  of 
Hirsch,  and  the  goodly  butts  of  Pis- 
porter,  which  would  be  forthcoming 
upon  the*  occasion ;  and  all  was  mer- 
riment and  revelry  within  the  castle 
of  Sponheim. 

The  happy  day  drew  rapidly  near, 
when  at  the  close  of  a  winter's  even- 
ing Ferdinand  of  Treves  was  seated  by 
the  side  of  Isabel,  in  a  large  window 
which  commanded  an  extensive  view 
of  the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  while  the 
old  countess,  at  the  further  end  of 
the  apartment,  was  turning  over  in 
her  own  mind  what  a  very  extraor- 
dinary page  the  chapter  of  accidents 
had  presented  to  her  notice  in  the 
marriage  of  any  one  of  her  family 
with  a  son  of  <**the  nasty  old  devil" 
for  whom  she  had  such  an  hereditary 
aversion. 

<'  Look,"  said  Isabel,  ''  at  that 
turn  of  the  road,  as  far  as  you  can  see 
— is  there  not  something  there  like  a 
large  crowd  ?" 

**  Where  ?**  said  her  companion, 
eagerly. 

**  Look,"    said   fthe»    "  along   the 


river  side,  and  down  underiMath  the 
highest  peak  of  the  mountain.*' 

There  was  no  doubt  at  all  about 
the  fact — sure  enough,  a  large  body  of 
horsemen  were  coming  in  the  direction 
of  Sponheim. 

«  By  heaven  1**  said  Ferdinands  ^  it 
is  the  Archbishop  of  Treves.  I  see  his 
banner." 

The  castle  was  instantly  in  an  up. 
roar.  The  countess  thought  it  b€»t 
to  be  on  the  safe  side,  so  she  sent  at 
once  for  the  old  Baron  of  Loweo- 
haupt,  whom  we  have  mentioned 
before,  and  had  the  gates  closed, 
the  portcullis  drawn  down,  and  the 
whole  garrison  under  arms  in  an  id- 
conceivably  short  space  of  tim%  so 
that  when  the  archbishop  did  arrive, 
he  found  that  he  was  an  unwelcome, 
although  by  no  means  an  unexpected 
guest. 

The  garrison  was  instantly  sum- 
moned to  surrender,  the  only  answer 
to  which  was  a  cross-bow  bolt  that 
whistled  alarmingly  close  to  the  head 
of  the  messenger.  A  fli^  of  truce 
was  then  sent  forth,  which  the  arch- 
bishop himself  accompanied,  and  de- 
manded to  know  if  hb  son  was  in  the 
castle. 

"  He  is,  my  lordi '*  replied  the  coun- 
tess, who  herself  appeared  upon  the 
battlements. 

**  And  for  what  purpose,  may  I  ask, 
madam  ?"  said  the  Archbishop  of 
Treves. 

**  For  the  purpose  of  beii^  married 
to  my  daHghter,"  said  the  stout  old 
countess. 

**  You  infernal  old  jade  1"  shouted 
the  archbishop,  white  with  fury. 

*'  Hush,  my  lord,  for  God's  sake," 
said  a  knight  who  stood  behind  lum. 
*' Allow  me  to  carry  on  the  confer- 
ence. Madam,"  he  said,  with  a  courtly 
air,  **  the  archbishop  having  received 
intelligence  that  his  son  was  within 
your  walls,  has  come  to  demand  him ; 
and  if  you  refuse  to  give  him  up,  the 
consequences  roust  be  upon  your  own 
head." 

"NoT'   thundered   the  conntiM{ 

you  may  oome  and  take  him  if  yos 


c« 


can. 


The  conference  there  ended;  and 
as  the  castle  of  Gr&fenberg  was  a  very 
tough  place  to  take»  ai  the  Archbishop 
of  Treves  had  already  experienced,  he 
came  to  the  amiable  determinatwn  of 
starving  out  its  inhabitants.    He  could 
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tit4»  how f  vert  bave  adopted  this  reso- 
1m (ion  fti  a  time  more  unlucky  for 
hiiD,  for  the  caatle  was*  at  that  mo- 
iMnt,  well  stored  with  the  provisioDS 
that  had  been  forniihed  for  the  wed- 
du)ff  ftativaL 

The  bridegroom  elect  was,  of  course, 
in  great  conaternation  at  this  unnatu- 
ral and  disasreeable  proceeding  on 
tb«  part  of  "  nis  goTernort**  and  was 
griiTonalj  afflicted  at  the  inconve- 
nience he  had  brought  upon  the  house- 
bold  of  bis  hospitable  entertainers. 
The  blockade  having  continued  about 
%  fortaighty  he  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
Allowed  to  go  out*  and  attempt  to  rea- 
K»a  with  bis  worthjr  parent.  The  coun- 
tefi  was  at  first  opposed  to  anvthing 
<'f  the  sort,  but  at  leng^  vieldmg  to 
Lift  entreaties,  she  consentedf  and  a  flag 
»f  truoe  was  accordingly  waved  from 
th«  battlements  bv  Ferdinand  himselft 
who,  upon  the  archbishop  entering  into 
•fil«mn  promise  that  if  his  neeocia- 
1 1  •  tns  should  prove  ineffectual,  he  should 
W  allowed  to  return,  departed  in 
«pite  of  the  tears  and  entreaties  of 
t « sffiaoced  bride.  His  meeting  w  ith 
his  worthy  parent  was  anxiously 
watched  from  the  castle,  and  what 
wu  the  consternation  of  its  inhabi- 
Uiits  to  see  that  the  perfidious  old 
t^Iesiastic  had  his  son  inst^tly  put 
into  irons,  and  sent  off  under  a  strong 
^nisrd.  As  soon  as  this  was  done, 
the  archbishop  came  again  to  sum- 
mon the  garrison  to  surrender. 

**  Give  us  back  your  son,*'  said  the 
cooatesa. 

"  Don't  you  wish  you  may  get  him, 
nisdsa»**  replied  the  archbishop. 

The  gamson,  having  of  course  re» 
foied  to  capitulate,  the  blockade  pro- 
ceedsd  with  unabated  vigour,  and  it 
woald  have  gone  on  long  enough,  if 
there  had  not  been  a  traitor  in  the 
t-sitle,  who  took  the  first  conrenient 
'  ^'{lortuntty  of  pointing  out  a  certain 
'tOBrter,  upon  which  it  was  not  suffi- 
ciently defended  ;  the  consequence 
*Ut  that  one  night  the  defenders  of 
firifenberg  were  surprised  by  find- 
>'?  the  archepiscopal  forces  among 
tii^m ;  and  although  they  fought  like 
*'^^ils,  not  more  than  two-thirds  of 
thf  nomber  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
tA!l  tower,  whither  the  countess  and 
her  daughter  had  already  retired,  and 
vhiefay  situated  on  the  top  of  a  steep 
f'^ck*  still  afforded  them  a  partial 
^^wity.    The  archbbhop,  fnnous  at 


seeing  his  prey  escape  him»  led  the 
attack  againftt  this  tower  in  person  ; 
but  just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  ham- 
mering away  at  the  iron  door,  a 
stone  judiciously  dropped  firooi  one 
of  the  windows,  <«  planted  him ;"  and 
the  door  opening  on  the  instant, 
his  grace  was  dragged  in  without 
ceremony  by  the  old  Baron  of  Lowen* 
haupt.  His  forces,  flushed  with  vic- 
tory and  excitement,  were  somewhat 
taken  aback  by  this  unexpected  dis- 
appearance of  their  leader,  and  a 
shower  of  crosa*bow  bolts  and  other 
missiles  having  knocked  over  the  lead- 
ing files,  they  paused,  in  order  to  con- 
sult what  was  best  to  be  done. 

When  his  grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Treves  recovered,  for  he  had  only  been 
partially  stunned  by  the  blow,  he  found 
himself  placed  in  an  uncommonly  dis- 
agreeable situation.  The  room  was 
filled  with  armed  men,  and  riffht  op- 
posite him  stood  the  Baron  of  Lowen- 
haupt,  with  fury  written  upon  every 
line  of  his  stern  countenance. 

"Now,  my  lord,  you  are,  as  you 
observe,  completely  in  my  power,  and 
you  will  be  g^d  enough  to  follow  me.** 

So  saying^  the  baron  led  the  way  up  a 
winding  stair,  which  opened  on  the  top 
of  the  tower,  from  whence  there  was 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  adjoining 
country,  which  the  archbishop,  how- 
ever, was  not  then  particularly  inclined 
to  enjo^,  the  more  especially  as  he 
fbund  himself  standing  rather  unplea- 
santly near  the  edge  of  the  tower,  in 
the  custody  of  two  men-at-arms,  of  a 
very  forbiading  aspect. 

**  Now,"  said  the  baron,  with  a  grim 
smile,  "  the  instant  I  raise  my  sword, 
thus,  pitch  him  over  to  those  gaping 
fools  below.*' 

The  soldiery,  full  of  fury  at  the 
capture  of  their  commanaer,  had 
again  commenced  a  furious  attack  upon 
the  gate  underneath.  Regardless  of^e 
destructive  storm  of  missiles  which 
was  hurled  upon  their  heads,  they  re- 
doubled their  efforts,  and  the  door  was 
beginning  to  yield,  when  the  position 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Treyes  caught 
their  eye. 

"  My  lord,**  continued  the  Baron 
von  Lowenhaupt,  "  I  have  two  pro« 
positions  to  submit  to  you.  The  first 
is,  that  you  instantly  order  your  troops 
to  retire  from  this  castle.  I  shall  give 
you  while  1  can  count  ten  to  consider. 
One,  two,  three— »** 
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His  grace  of  Treves  cast  one  piteous 
glance  at  the  stern  countenance  of  the 
old  barouy  and  another  at  the  unplea- 
sant distance  the  place  on  which  he 
stood  was  from  the  rocks  beneath; 
and  before  the  baron  had  counted  five^ 
he  signified  his  assent^  and  the  cattle 
was  speedily  cleared  of  the  archiepis- 
copal  forces. 

**  The  second  matter/*  continued  the 
baron* ''  I  have  for  your  grace  to  con- 
sider  is^  whether  jou  are  disposed  to 
give  jour  consent  'to  the  marriage  of 
your  son  with  the  lady  Isabel ;  and  if 
soy  that  you  will  do  us  the  further  fa- 
vour to  perform  the  ceremony  your- 
self?*' 

The  unfortunate  archbishop  seeing 
there  was  no  other  wav  of  avoiding  a 
leap  which  for  a  prelate  of  his  ad- 
vanced years*  was  rather  high*  signi- 
fied his  acquiescence ;  and  although  it 
may  well  be  conceived*  he  did  not  per- 


form the  ceremony  with  hi» 
tomed  suavity  of  maimer*  jet  be  got 
throDgh  it  with  the  bat  graee  h^ 
could ;  and  that  evening  witaetMd  th» 
nuptiids  of  Ferdinand  of  Treves  vixk 
the  young  and  beautiful  licire»  of 
Grafenberg. 

The  foregoing  is  only  one  ovt  cf 
the  many  legends  with  winch  tha 
river  abounds  ;  and,  reader*  ihoiild 
yon  ever  chance  to  be  a  wnderrr 
along  its  pleasant  banks,  when  y^a 
come  to  the  old  ruin  of  GriAsbcry* 
don't  forget  to  make  the  ascrat  <  f 
the  tall  tower  which  still  goes  \t 
the  name  of  the  archbishop's ;  aiKi  if 
you  have  as  much  difficulty  ia  getticr 
to  the  top  as  we  had*  we  are  inclmed 
to  think  yon  will  agree  with  Ms  grace 
of  Treves*  and  allow  your  son*  if  v-.u 
have  one*  to  marry  any  heiress  be  ^as 
a  fancy  for*  rather  than  mske  a  sosacr- 
sault  upon  the  rocks  below. 


POEMS   FttOM   THE   NORTH   AKO  THE   EAST. 


[Of  the  three  following  poems*  I  have 
merely  to  remark*  that  the  first  exhi- 
bits my  second  attempt  at  a  translation 
of  Buerqer's  world-celebrated  ballad 
(and  as  I  have*  on  the  present  occa- 
Mon*  rendered  this  exactly  in  the  me- 
tre* and  with  the  double  rhymes  of 
the  original*  I  may*  perhaps*  with  the 
more  confidence*  venture  to  hope  that 


its  faults  of  compOMtion  will  not  b 
too  severely  condemned  by  tlie  Crti> 
cal)  ;*  that  the  next  is  aa  adtt/^i^tu  . 
from  the  Servian;  and  that  the  xL^rA 
is— as  will*  doubtless* be  apparmt  in^.t 
its  defects  I  altogether  myowa^  tha^:> 
I  confess  that  I  am  indebted  $at  U- 
idea  that  it  embodies  to  a  certafia  azir<  < 
dote  by  an  Oriental  writer-^.  CM. . 


I. 

Xeonora. 


Leonora  ro^  at  break  of  day* 

From  dreams  of  gloomiest  omen. 
**  How  long*  oh*  Wilhelm*  wilt  thou  stay  ? 

Art  false*  or  slain  bv  the  foemen  ?" 
He  had  gone  to  aid*  on  Prague's  red  plains* 
King  Frederick  in  bis  war-eampaiffns* 

And  none  had  leariied  or  listed 
News  if  he  still  existed. 


*  Those  who  feel  sufficiently  interested  In  the  matter  will  find  tlie  fi 
VuKWH  Umxvxbsitt  Maoaucx,  for  October*  1834.    (Mo.  JXill) 
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II. 

The  Kinffy  at  len^h»  grown  wf ar j  of  wary 

Withdrew  his  hosts  from  Russia* 
And  once  again  the  hless^d  star 

Of  Peace  shone  over  Prussia ; 
And  the  regiments  all*  in  gallant  arraj. 
With  drums  and  flutesi  and  standards  gay* 

And  wearing  wreaths  and  blossoms* 
Marched  home  with  joyous  bosomi. 

III. 

Green  alley  and  valley*  and  hill  and  plain* 

Were  thronged  for  this  glad  meeting ; 
The  blithe  blue  air,  as  passed  each  train* 

Rang  far  with  rapturous  greeting ; 
Then  many  a  mother*  and  wife*  and  son* 
Bade  welcome  home  the  wandering  one  ; 

But  ah  I  none  gave  or  bore  a 
Kind  word  to  Leonora  I 

IV. 

She  roamed  about*  and  called  aloud 

For  Wilhelm  over  and  over* 
But  none  in  that  gay  glittering  crowd 

Wist  aught  anent  her  lover. 
So*  finding  all  her  quest  in  vain* 
She  writhed  and  grovelled  on  the  plain* 

And  rent  her  hair  and  vesture* 
With  many  a  frantic  gesture. 

v. 

There*  as  she  lay  in  affony* 

Her  anxious  mother  sought  her.— 
<'  Oh!  God  in  Hoaven  look  down  on  thee  ! 

God  comfort  thee*  my  daughter  1" — 
**  Oh,  mother*  mother*  Gone  is  Gone  1 
Farewell  the  world  and  all  thereon  1* 

Talk  not  of  God  in  Heaven 
He  leaveth  me  bereaven  1" 

VI. 

«*  No*  dearest  child  l^whate'er  befall* 

Thy  God  is  ever  near  thee. 
He  pitieth  all*  He  loveth  all. 

Pray*  pray*  and  He  will  hear  thee  !*' 
**  Oh*  mother*  hollow*  hollow  plea! 
God  loveth  not  nor  pitieth  mo- 
He  recks  not  of  mine  anguish* 
But  lets  me  groan  and  languith**'-^ 


•  ^  O*  MmiUr,  MuiUr  !  Bin  itl  Hin  ! 
Ntmfokf  wtU  und  alitt  him .'" 

The  peculiarly  magnificent  and  dreary  character  of  this  couplet  can  scarcely  be 
•spreciatfd  eaoept  by  a  very  philosophical  student  of  the  original.  Its  repetition, 
aUo,  tai  the  ninth  staasa,  where  Leonora,  in  the  excess  of  her  despair,  takes  no  no- 
lle* of  the  half-maddening  suggestion  of  her  mother,  and  can  dwell  only  on  the  one 
predomiiumi  Idea*  is  a  remarkable  poetical  beauty*  and  strikmgly  true  to 
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YII. 

<<  My  dear*  dear  child*  Heaven  hath  a  cure 

For  every  ill  and  dolor ; 
The  Holy  Sacrament*  he  sure* 

Will  prove  thy  heat  consoler!" 
*'  Vah*  mother*  the  asp  that  gnaws  my  heart- 
No  Sacrament  can  hid  depart  I 

No  Sacrament  can  quicken 
Anew  the  once  Death-stricken  !** — 

VIII, 

''  My  child*  I  fear  thou  art  betraved  I 

Thy  lover  may  have  plighted 
His  troth  to  some  Hungarian  maid* 

And  thus  thy  hopes  are  hliffhted. 
What  then  ?   Grieve  not*  but  let  nim  go  I 
His  perfidy  will  work  him  woe* 

^  And*  ere  his  bad  life  ceases* 
Will  rend  his  heart  in  pieces  1" — 

IX. 

"  Oh,  mother*  mother*  Gone  is  Gone  I 

Departed  is  Departed ! 
Woe*  woe  is  me  ! — Alone*  alone* 
Alone  and  broken-hearted  I 
Die  out,  die  out*  my  life's  lost  Hght ! 
Down*  down  in  everlasting  Night ! 

God  spareth  not  nor  eareth* 

Woe  I  woe  1  my  soul  despaireth  1**— 

X. 

"  Oh,  God  of  goodness*  let  not  this 

Provoke  thy  malediction  I—* 
She  doth  but  rave  up  from  the  abyss 

Of  her  profound  afflictioD ! 
Ah,  child !  forget  thine  earthly  love* 
And  lift  thy  heart  to  Heaven  above. 

The  Spouse  of  Souls  will  take  thee. 
And  He  will  ne'er  forsake  thee  !" — 

XI. 

"  Oh,  mother*  what  are  Heaven  and  Hell  ? 

Where,  where  is  Wilhelro,  motiiier  ? 
With  him  is  Heaven*  without  him  Hell ; 

I  want*  I  know*  no  other ! 
Die  out*  die  out,  my  soul's  lost  light  I 
Down*  down  in  everlasting  Night  1 

No  Heaven  for  me  without  him  I 
No  Heaven  if  I  must  doubt  him  t" 

XII. 

Thus  dared  this  maiden*  with  a  brun 
Made  mad  by  tortured  fMiags, 
In  reckless  iropiousness  arrMgn 

The  All- Just  God's  wise  dealings  1 
And  smote  her  breast*  and  groaned  and  cried* 
And  wrung  her  hands  till*  at  eventide* 

The  pale*briffht  stars  in  millaom, 
Bespangled  Heaven^  paTitions. 
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XIII. 

Then—hark  1  a  horse's  hoofs  I — liopp,  hopp  / 

They  sound  first  farther^  hoarser. 
Then  olearer,  nearer ; — then  they  stop> 

And  a  rider  vaults  from  his  courser^ 
With  daok  of  spura  and  ringing  knoll ; 
Then— hark  t— the  porUl  bell—  ToU  t  9^f 

Then  stiliiness ;  then  follow 
These  words  in  aceents  hollow : — 

XIT. 

**  Ho-Uy  my  love  1  I  am  here  anew  I 

Tell  roe  what  tides  thou  keepest ; — 
Art  sad  or  gaj  ?     Art  false  or  true  ? 

And  wakest  thou  or  sleepest  ?** — 
•«  What,  Wilhelm  I  Is  it  really  thou? 
Oh,  I  have  watched  and  wept  till  now  ! 

But  this  drear  midnight  visit — 
What  may  it  mean? _  Whence  is  it?** 

XV. 

'*  I  started  from  Bohemia  late. 

We  ride  hy  midnight  only. 
Up  1  come  with  me,  my  faithful  mate  1 
Too  long  thou  mournest  lonely  V 
*<  Ahy  Wilhelm,  here  is  somewhat  wrong  I 
Hark !  the  wind  bloweth  strange  and  strong ; 

Come  in  and  warm  thee*  dearest. 
And  here  let  thee  and  me  rest !" 


XVI. 

•*  So  may  the  wind  blow  strange  and  strong. 

Blow  stranser  and  blow  stronger  t 
I  roust  along  I    Thou  roust  along  1 

We  linger  here  no  longer ! 
Rise  1   Don  thy  attire  and  come  with  me. 
My  black  barb  snorts  impatiently. 

We  must  leave  leagues  behind  us 
Before  the  priest  can  bind  us  !*' 

xnu 

"  -.Oh,  WUhelm,  this  but  bodeth  dol^ 

Oh,  tarry  here  till  daylight  I 
Just  BOW  I  beard  <  Eleven*  toll, 

And  Heaven  hath  such  a  grav  light  1" 
•«  _Look  hither]  Look  thither  I    The  moon  shines  bright. 
The  Dead  and  We  ride  fast  by  night  I 

Ere  Morning*!  red  rays  clamber 
The  skies  we*ll  reach  our  chamber.** 

xviii. 

** — And  whert,  say,  is  the  young  hride*s  room. 

Wherein  her  maids  iwdrcM  her  ?*'— 
— **  Far  hence  1 — ooM,  lone^  and  buried  in  gloom— 

Six  lai^  planks,  and  two  lesser  I" 
— <«  Bat  is  there  space?"- •<  Ay,  spaee  for  both  I 
Come  I  no  delay  1  Shake  off  thy  sloth 

Leet  Night  perchance  belate  v. 
—The  wedding-guests  await  us*"* 
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yix. 

And  Leonora>  garbed  and  out, 

Spranff  up  behind  the  rider. 
And  flung  ner  lily  arms  about 
Her  lover  and  her  guider. 
Then,  ho,  ho  I — hurrj ! — hopp^  hopp,  kopp  I 
Rode  off  the  pair  with  never  a  stop ; 

Until  both  gasp«d  together. 
And  flints  and  fire  flashed  nether  I 

XX. 

Aright,  aleft,  reeled,  reft  and  cleft* 

Earth's  globe  around  and  under  ; 
The  sky  swept  by  as  a  storm-blown  weft ; 

The  bridges  volleyed  in  thunder. 
**  Glance  up  I  Queen  Moon  rides  high  and  blae— 
Hurrah  I  the  Dead  ride  royally  too  \ 

Dost  fear  the  Dead«  my  best  love?*' 
— .<«  Ah,  leave  the  Dead  at  rest,  love !" 

XXI. 

But  hark ! — that  drearv  choral  swell  I 

Those  night-birds  croak  funereal  1 
Hark  I  knell  of  bell,  and  dirge  as  well — 

**  Now,  brethren,  for  the  buriall** 
And  lo  I  a  group  who  bear  a  bier, 
A  mourning  group  draw  slowly  near. 

With  chant  like  some  deep  disiaal 
Ghost- wail  from  realms  abysmal. 

XXII. 

«  Halt,  croakers,  there!  The  corpse  may  bide 

Its  funeral  rites  till  dawning ; 
To-night  I  espouse  my  fair  young  bride. 

Lay  down,  then,  bier  and  awning  1 
Come,  sexton,  come ! — thy  choir  and  thou 
Shall  troll  us  nuptial-songs  enow  I 

Come,  priest,  and  bless  the  weddinffl 
Then,  ho  for  the  feast  and  bcddiog  !*' 


TripiH^ 


xxni. 

Down  went  the  bier ;  the  dirge  was  hushed ; 
And,  light-limbed  and  unladen, 
»,  trippt  trappy  trapp^  the  buriers  rushed 
(ehind  the  youth  and  maiden ; 
And,  ho,  ho ! — hurry  !_Aop/i,  hoppf  kopp  t 
Dashed  forward  all  with  never  a  stop. 

Until  all  gasped  together. 

And  flints  and  fire  flashed  nether  1 

XXIV. 

How  twirled,  how  whirled,  before,  behind* 
The  floods,  the  woods,  the  mountains! 
Before,  behind,  like  wind,  like  Mind, 

How  flew  dells,  fells,  and  fountains! 
**  Glance  up  I     The  moon  rides  high  and  bloc- 
Hurrah  !  the  Dead  ride  bravely  too  I 

Dost  fear  the  Dead  and  Goo^  love?* 
-*««Ahl  let  the  Dead  abep  om  lorsr 
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XXT. 

But  look !  Where  yon  high  gibbet- wheels 

Wind-ihaken»  creak  find  wabble^ 
The  moonlight  suddenly  reveals 
A  dancing  phantom-rabble ! 
**  H09  there,  gay  neighbours ! — down  to  me ! 
Weil  all  ride  home  so  merriWy  we  I        9 

And  you  shall  dance  before  us. 
While  these  here  lilt  in  chorus !" 

XXVI. 

And  down  they  came  in  eddying  whirls. 

With  whirr  as  when,  the  while  £ve*s 
Clouds  gather  blacky  the  night-blast  swirls 

Through  Autumn's  birks  of  dry  leaves. 
And»  hot  ho  1 — hurry  l^hopp,  hopp,  hopp ! 
Away  trooped  all  with  never  a  stop. 

Till  all  gasped  hard  together > 
And  flints  and  fire  flashed  nether! 

xxvir. 

How  n)ed>  how  fled,  the  sky,  the  star^. 

Like  young  steeds  loosed  from  harness  I 
How  danced  the  stars !  how  glanced  their  cars  I 

How  flew  they  through  the  Farness  I 
"  LfOok  up  I     The  moon  rides  high  and  blue — 
Hurrah  I  the  Dead  ride  nobly  too ! 

Dost  fear  the  Dead,  mv  best  love  ?** 
— **  Ah«  no  I — but  let  them  rest,  love  !*' 

xxvm. 

**  Enough  t  I  scent  the  morning  gale ; 

My  sands,  I  mark,  are  failing. 
Right  well  have  we  ridden  o'er  hill  and  dale* 

Behold  yon  grated  railing 
That  shimmeretfa  duskily !     Inside 
Its  bars  I  hail  thee  as  my  bride  I 

There  shall  we  slumber  sweetly. 
Hurrah  1  the  Dead  ride  featly !' 

XXIX. 

Anon  they  halt.     The  chancelled  gate 

Swings  o*er  to  the  g^ey  wall's  border, 
And  that  strange  group,  as  urged  by  Fate, 

March  through  in  solemn  order. 
The  steed's  reins  trail  along  the  ffround. 
While  wild  lamen tings  all  around. 

Sad  as  the  Trump  of  Doom's  tones. 
Rise  up  from  graves  and  tombstones ! 

XXX. 

Bat  now,  O9  Horror ! — seel     As  cUt 

From  some  worn  wall  that  moulders. 
The  horseman's  garments  fall  awav. 

Fall  pteoemcSil  from  his  shoulders  I 
With  scythe  and  sand-glass  high  upraised. 
And  grinning  skull,  now  all  ecrased 

Of  hair  and  flesh  and  feature, 

He  stands, — Death,— or  Hit  Creature  I 
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XXXI. 

High  rears  the  steed,  with  mane  upcurled. 

The  earth  yawns,  rent  asunder. 
And  down  the  hapless  girl  is  hurled 

Into  the  dark  pit  under ; 
And,  while  drear  howlinffs  fill  the  air* 
And  crie^of  terror  and  despur. 

Behold  her  there,  a-ljring. 
Half  liTing  and  half  dying ! 

XXXII. 

And  now  the  grisly  spectre-hand. 

As  Night  gives  place  to  Morning, 
Dance  round  their  victim  hand-in-hand. 

And  sing  and  shriek  this  warning — 
"  Bear, — though  thy  proud  heart  break  with  patm. 
Heaven's  urath  i»  not  invoked  in  oain: 


Thy  body  and  thou  must  sever ; 
God  spare  Ihy  soul  for  ever  V 


11. 

^rintt  »a}{nit  aiiTr  t^e  Oa(teVN. 

A  MARBATIve  POEM,  FaOM  THE  SEITUH. 

I. 

Swe<^ps  a  tempest  o*er  the  astounded  land  ? 

Is  the  soil  convulsed  by  sudden  earth-quake  ? 

No !  these  terrors  bid  no  heart  or  hearth  quake  ; 
Cannon  roar  to  greet  Prince  Peterwaod 

On  the  glories  of  his  conquering  arms 

After  moons  of  slau^ter  and  alarmn, 
Servia's  hosts  are  vanquished,  and  h«r  three 
Noblest  Vaivodes  lie  in  dungeons  dark. 

Where  the  carcases  of  princes  moulder. 
Where  the  water  mountetb  to  the  knee. 

And  the  bones  of  heroes  reach  the  shoulder. 
Three  are  Vaivodes  Morlovita  and  Mark, 

And  the  third  is  golden*  Vaivode  Paul, 
Deep  in  Dendrink's  dungeons  lie  the  three. 

While  the  Madjarsf  feast  in  tower  and  hall. 

II. 

Six  long  nights  the  captives  wailed  their  fate ; 
Six  long  days  the  golden  Vaivode  Paul 

Stood  before  his  dungeon's  iron  grate. 

Watchful,  if  perchance  he  might  discover 

Androvil,  the  courier,  coursing  by ; 

And  when  six  long  days  and  nigfau  were  over. 

Coursed  the  courier  near,  and  heard  him  cry— 
*'  Golden  courier,  I  am  Vaivode  Paul ! 

Fetch  me  tablets  and  a  reed  ; — for  ink 

Runs  the  blood  yet  purple  in  my  veins.** 
So,  the  courier  pitying  Vaivode  Paul, 
Fetched  him  tablets  and  a  reed  withal. 


Excellent,  or  amiable.  f  Madjars,  or  Magyars,  via,,  Hai^imi^ 
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And  the  Vairode  wrote— ^  Greit  Prince  Razink^ 

Friend  and  kinsman.  Lord  of  thirty  plains  I 
I»  and  Vaivodes  Morlovitx  and  Marki 
Lie  in  Dendrink's  dungeons  deep  and  dark. 
Where  tlie  carcases  of  princes  moulder, 

Where  the  water  moanteth  to  the  knee. 
And  the  bones  of  heroes  reach  the  shoulder. 
Rescue  us,  by  gold,  or  wile,  or  steel, 

Rescue  us,  and  we  will  flght  for  thee. 
Fight  for  thee,  and  labour  for  thy  weal!*' 

III. 

Now,  when  Prince  Kazink,  Miloskt's  Herr-chicf, 
Read  these  words,  he  donned  his  wolfskin  cloak, 

Wound  around  his  head  a  blood- red  kerchief. 
Girt  him  with  sharp  kandazar,*  and  spoke — 

*•  Or  by  sword,  or  wile,  or  steel,  O,  Paul, 
Here  I  swear  to  rescue  thee  ere  night. 

Thee  and  thy  compatriots  twain  in  thrall  !** 
Sate  he  then  an  hour  to  shape  aright 

Hb  best  course,  then  joTonsly  arose. 

Sought  the  court,  then  vaulted  on  his  charger, 
Wt&  two  wine*skins,  large  as  sacks,  or  larger 

Hangings  wine-filled,  at  his  saddle-bows. 

IV, 

Reaching  soon  the  lea  in  front  of  Dendrink, 

Down  and  up  he  rode,  as  one  astray. 
Then  stooped  low  and  drank,  or  seemed  to  drink. 
Seemed  to  drink,  yet  not  as  common  men  drink  ; 
From  the  skins  of  wine  he  seemed  to  quaff 

As  the  hot  steed  from  the  pond  laps  water. 

This  marked  Vlira,  Peterwand's  fair  daughter. 

As  she  glanced  along  the  heather  gray ; 
And  she  wept,  and  cried,  '*  Lo  1  Prince  Kazink, 
Whom  I  met  and  loved  in  rich  Belgrade  I 

Oh,  my  father !  oh,  renowned  Herr  GrafTl 

See !  my  Loved  One  rides  in  front  of  Dendrink ; 

Wine  he  drinks,  but  not  as  common  men  drink  ; 
Not  firom  goblet,  bowl,  or  crystal  cup. 
But  from  leathern  skins  he  laps  it  up, 
He,  the  courtliest  knight  in  all  Belgrade !" 

V. 

Wrathful  was  her  father  then,  was  he  I 
And  so  spoke  he,  as  he  grasped  his  blade — 

**  Shame  upon  thee,  daughter,  thus  to  weep ! 
Bfark  me !     Many  a  swaggerer  such  as  ho 

Have  I  plunged  in  Dendrink*s  dungeons  deep, 

Where  the  carcases  of  princes  moulder. 
Where  the  water  mounteth  to  the  knee. 

And  the  bones  of  heroes  reach  the  shoulder. 
And  he  also,  by  my  troth !  shall  dwell 

In  some  one  of  them  this  night.     What,  ho ! 
Hi^l  Rolfl  Balz&risl  Lionel  1 

Fetch  me  in,  bound  hand  and  heel,  yon  striplinz, 
Wine.bags,  wolfpell  cloak,  and  all.     Well  know 

What  hi&  drift  is  in  this  noonday  tippltnjr 

•  Soymitar. 
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Out  on  horReback."    So  spake  Peterwand ; 
And>  well  wont  to  obey  their  chiefs  command* 
Up  rose,  reeling,  twenty  knights  from  table^ 

Thirty  then,  and  fifty  after  those. 
Five  score  wine-wode  knights  they  were  in  all ; 
Some  in  armour,  blue,  green,  grey,  and  sable, 

Some  in  doublets,  and  fair  sillsen  hose. 
These  with  riotous  shoutings  left  the  hall. 
But  Black  Death,  who  stood  withotd  the  gate. 

Heard  the  scornful  speech  of  that  Herr  Grcff^^ 
Heard  the  shouts  of  those  wild  hughts  elate  I 

And  loud  rang,  unheardp  his  answering  laugL* 


VI. 

Onward,  some  afoot,  and  some  asteed* 

Some  with  sword  and  lance,  and  more  with  none. 
Onward  came  the  host,  yet  not  in  one 

Serried  phalanx,  for  some  straggled  far. 
And  some  dashed  along  with  maniac  speed. 
Woe  for  all  alike*  both  swift  and  slow ! 
Some  that  headlong  hero  clave  in  twain— > 

Clave  in  twun  with  glittering  kandazar  ; 
Some  his  noble  dark  blue  spear  laid  low. 
Some  his  horse-hoofs  trampled  to  the  plain. 

Some  he  drave  even  to  the  Danube's  wateri. 
Yenr  will  roll  on  year,  and  age  on  age. 
And  a  thousand  wars  fill  historv's  page* 

Ere  an  hour  of  such  incredible  slaughters 
Overdarken  Dendrink's  lea  again  ! 


VII. 

Then  rose  up  the  Graffin  Peterwand* 

Like  a  Sibyl,  with  high-lifted  hand  ; 
And  she  spake — '*  A  curse  is  on  these  doings. 
Of  such  revellings  what  can  come  but  rueings  ? 
Woe  to  them  whose  life  lies  in  the  wine-bowl  t 
Lo !  I  have  seen  the  oak-trunk  and  the  pine>bole 
Torn  by  lightning,  and  shall  Man*s  frau  frame 

Brave  the  fiercer  lightning  of  red  wine  ? 
No !  it  shrivelleth  up  the  heart  like  iiame  1 

Where  be  those  bold  hundred  knights  of  thine 
Whom,  when  sober.  Hell  could  scarce  withstand  ? 
Gone  to  their  account  1     Slain  by  his  hand 

Who  but  aped  that  drunkenness  from  wine 
Which — all  shame  to  them  1 — was  really  theirs. 

Ride,  then,  forth,  and  ask  this  cavalier 
How  and  whv  it  is  that  thus  he  dares 
All  these  odds,  and  what  his  quest  is  here  !** 


mi. 

So  the  Graff  rode  forth  upon  the  lea» 

And  aloud  he  cried,  **  Prince !  dost  thou  seek 

Me,  or  mine,  or  aught  ?  What  wouldst  thon  ?  Speak !' 

Whereto  came  the  answer — **  I  would  free 


*  I  italicise  those  lines,  as  they  anpcar  to  me  to  eontrasi  rather  ttrooglv  wn\ 
the  simplicity  that  marks  the  general  character  of  the  poem. 
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VatTodes  Paul*  and  MorloviU«  and  Mar1c» 
Who  now  lie  in  Dendrink'a  dangeons  dark. 

Where  the  caroaset  of  princes  mooMer« 
Where  the  water  moanteth  to  the  koee« 

And  the  hones  of  heroes  reach  the  shoulder  I" 

"  Free  them  then,  thou  shalt  1"  the  Herr-GraiT  said ; 

**  Thou  art  brave^  and  Wrath  avails  not  now  ; 
Mine,  at  least,  shall  sleep  with  jonder  Dead. 

One  in  many  million  men  art  thou  I 
Come  with  me,  and  in  mj  castle  hall 
Thou  shalt  greet  Mark,  Morlovitx,  and  Paul, 

And  mine  honoured  Countess  Christid>el, 
And  mj  daughter  Vlira,  that  young  maid 
Whom  thou  sawest  at  court  in  rich  Belgrade, 

And  who  loves  thee,  noble  Servian,  well  !** 

And,  long  years,  till  Dendrink's  walls  grew  c^ey, 

Men  rejoiced  in  that  bright  Day  of  Blood, 
And  the  Night  of  Wine  that  crowned  the  Day, 

And  gave  Servia  back  her  Nationhood ! 


Ill* 

Cfie  flnsfl  of  Beatt. 

A  PESSIAN  LIOBND. 
I. 

Great  Zuleimaun  was  King  of  Rings. 
He  ruled  o'er  Deevs*  and  men. 

For  him  had  Allah's  hand  updrawn 
The  veil  that'shronds  all  mystic  things. 
On  Earth  shall  reiffn  affen 
No  Ring  like  Zuleimaun ! 

He  sate  within  his  Council-room 
One  mom  in  Snnuner-time, 

And  held  high  converse  with  Asreel,t 
The  Messenger  of  Death  and  Doom, 
On  Fate,  and  Good,  and  Crime^ 
And  future  woe  and  weal : 

When,  slowly  oped  tho  chamber-door, 
Ajid  Meersal  Ibrahim, 

Veieer,  walked  in,  with  totteriqg  pMt« 
The  old  man's  looks  showed  scant  and  hoar ; 
His  eyes  were  very  dim. 

And  Fear  was  on  his  ftoe. 


*  Dcmtcods :  the  ancient  Roman  DivL 

t  The  Angel  of  Death,  according  to  the  Mohammedan  belief. 

f  Priage 
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IV. 

"  O,  Kingl**  he  spake,  "  I  dreamed  last  night 
A  dream    ....     But  who  is  here  ?<— 
Ha  I — 'tis  A^reel  that  blasts  mine  ejee  1**— 
The  Angel  ranished  out  of  sights 
First  giving  the  Veaeer 

A  look  of  deep  surprise. 

V. 

"  For  me !— -for  me !     He  comes  for  met** 
The  shuddering  Meeraa  cried. 

"  Oh«  Master  I  grant  met  I  beseech. 
Thy  fleetest  barb,  that  I  maj  flee 
Into  the  Desart  wide» 

Beyond  his  wrath  and  reach  I" — 

VI. 

"  Friend  1"  spake  the  Monarch. ''  dream  not  thou 
That  Clay  may  war  with  Fate! 

Thou  canst  not  balk  the  Almighty  Will. 
Man's  Life  is  written  on  his  brow/ 
Hu  Life,  his  Love,  his  Hate, 
His  endless  BUss  or  111  I*'— 

ni. 

"  True !"  cried  the  Meersa,  **  alUtoo-true, 
O,  King,  is  that  thou  sayest. 

Yet  grant  me  still  the  boon  I  crave  !**— > 
'*  'Tis  thine  1"  said  Zuleimaun.    ««  But  who 
Shall  flee  from  Doom  ?    Thou  mayest 
Be  riding  to  thy  g^ave!*'  * 

VIII. 

Began  the  Meersa  then  his  flight, 
Borne  on  his  coalblack  barb. 

O'er  mount,  and  mead,  and  marish  dank* 
Spectators  marvelled  at  the  sight» 
For,  from  his  jewelled  garb. 

All  guessed  his  princely  rank. 

IX. 

And,  soon  as  ETcnin^'s  first  faint  star 
Rose  on  the  pallid  air, 

And  Day  was  lost  in  Twilight^s  gloom. 
Behold  him  in  the  Desart  far. 
His  face  to  earth,  in  prayer, 
Anear  an  open  tomb ! 


*  This  is  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech  with  the  Orientals,  for  their  belief  b  chat  •  - 
thoughts  and  acts  of  the  indiTidnal  actaally  deveiope  thettiselves  upon  his  fbrtH« : ' 
in  mystical  signs,  theugh  these  remain  inTisible  to  all  whose  spiritual  eyss  art '  ' 
sufficiently  open  to  discern  seoh  arcana.     Bome  Western  attthon,  I  may  add,  Li 
improved  on  this  doctrine.     Kemer,  in  his  account  of  the  ghostial  expefwtH^'' 
his  patient,  the  Seercss  of  PreTorsi»  nenikms,  as  a  fact,  something  of  the  »^' 
kina,  only  more  startling ;  and  Swedenborg  informs  us,  "  from  actual  ob^^' " 
tion,"  that  the  entbe  life  of  the  man  is  figured  over  his  spiritual  body,  and  thst  f' 
angels,  ivhen  they  summon  him  to  Judgment  after  death*  eaamine  him  bj  this  (••i 
•*  beginning  wUh  tk£  poini$  <^thejimr9  ;**— Certainly  a  noticeable  StateOMat.  •■  ' 
we  consider  that  the  practice  of  chiromancv  is  nrobablv  as  aadenl  as  thsMS* 


race  itself. 
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X. 

TImm*  prostrate^  longtime  doth  he  kneeU 
Amid  the  swarthy  sands  ; 

Tilly  glancing  up,  all  desolate^ 
Lo  I  sight  of  sights  1 — once  more  Asreel ! 
The  Dark-winged  Angel  stands 
Beside  the  tomb's  grey  gate ! 

XI. 

**  And  most  itbe  ?**  the  Meeria  cries. 
*•  Then  Allah's  will  be  done  t 

Yet  sayf  before  I  close  my  raoot 
Why  spfthe  such  wonder  Arom  thine  eyes* 
This  mom,  Of  Dreaded  One, 

When  first  thou  sawest  my  face  ?** 

XII. 

The  Angtl  raised  his  looks  to  Hearen. 
**  O,  most  Mysterious  Lordl** 

He  spakCf  ''  How  hidden  be  Thy  ways  I 
0 1  for  the  marrel  of  this  eren^ 
Let  Earth,  with  one  acoord^ 

Arise  and  hymn  Thy  praise  !*' 


xin. 

Then»  turning  to  that  old  man  lone> 
•«  Know,  Ibrahim/'  he  said» 

**  That  God  foreknew  all  this  as  near  1 
He  knew  that  thoa^  ere  moonlight  shone* 
Shouldst  rest  among  the  Dead, 
And  bade  me  wait  thee  here  t 

XIT. 

"  So,  when,  this  mom,  I  met  thee  in 
Thy  Sorereign's  Council-room, 
I  asked  myself  or  why.  or  how. 
Thou  eouldst  hare  nenre  or  will  to  win 
Thy  way  to  this  far  tomb. 

And  hence  my  wondering  brow. 

XT. 

"  Enough !     Thus  end  all  earthly  dreams 
Of  Riches  and  Renown !"» 

.    •    .     His  hand  just  touched  his  victim's  faoei 
And  in  an  hour  the  moon's  blue  beams 
Were  glancing^  coldly  down 
On  Ibrahim's  burial*plaoe. 

J.  C  M. 
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THE    BRITISH    THEATRE. 


IN  TWO  PABTt— PAIT   II. 


Nothing  struck  the  English  who 
visited  Paris^  when  the  Continent 
was  opened  hy  the  peace  of  1814»  so 
much  as  the  vehemence  and  energy 
of  the  French  style  of  acting.  This 
was  the  more  remarkable^  as  it  was 
so  much  at  variance  with  the  idea  of 
the  French  stage  which  all  had  formed 
from  reading  the  great  masterpieces 
of  their  drama.  The  stately  characters 
of  Corneilley  the  pathetic  tenderness 
of  Racine,  the  redundant  declamation 
of  Voltaire*  seemed  to  call  for  similar 
dignity  and  retenue  in  their  perforro- 
mnce.  Instead  of  this*  nothing  on  the 
English  stage  was  comparable  to  the 
vehemence  and  energy  of  the  French 
acting;  and  what  was  very  remark* 
able,  this  animated  style  of  acting  be- 
gan from  the  verv  outset  of  the 
performance.  Talma  and  Made- 
moiselle Georges  began  reciting  the 
pompous  Alexandrian  verses  of  the 
Cid  or  Oreste  with  the  vehemence  of 
manner  which  Kemble  reserved  for 
the  concluding  scenes  of  Romeo  or 
Othello.  Talma  pronounced  the  lines 
in  the  early  part  of  Oreste, 

"  8i  T01U  oonMrrei  wntimeiif  li  dwn, 
ObaerreB  eettc  Tomb*,  at  rrgMrda  cei  fen,** 

with  the  utmost  possible  vehemence 
of  impassioned  gesture.  It  was  the 
same  in  all  its  parts :  it  was  the  same 
with  Mademoiselle  Georges ;  it  is  the 
same  now  with  Mademoiselle  Racbelf 
especially  in  the  delineation  of  jea* 
lousy  or  scorn,  in  which  she  is  so 
supremely  great.  The  intensity  of 
ber  acting  is  generally  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  vehemence  of  the  poet's 
lines  which  she  repeats. 

This  I4>pear8  at  first  sight  very 
extraordinary;  but  a  little  reflectioD 
must  show  that  it  is  the  natural  and 
probably  unavoidable  result  of  the 
Greek  drama,  of  which  these  great 
actors  personated  the  characters.  As 
that  species  of  tragedjr  admitted  no 
change  of  scenes,  but  htUe  change  of 
time^  and  it  was  all,  on  the  French 
stage  at  least,  written  in  Alexandrine 
verses,  in  rhyme,  the  great  danger  was 


that  the  performance  would  pall  of  - 
the  audienoe-^it  would  appear  tedi  .* 
and  insipid.     This  is  what  Voltsirr.  ■: 
his  admirable  Commentaries  oo  ('  .-• 
neille,is  perpetually  oomplaimog  f< 
the  languor  of  his  scenes,  the  wiot    - 
warmth  and  animation  in  the  vcr**'  -. 
is  the  continual  subject  of  eoapUl'  * 
Racine  strove  to  obviate  this  defr  - 
by  the  exquisite  beauty  of  vernf'  i- 
tion,  Voltaure  by  the  rs^dity  asd «:} 
cession  of  events  which  be  mtrodocf  i 
He  never  lets  the  intereel  fisg,  ^j' 
presents  one  scene  of  difficulty  or  b&  • 
breadth   escape  after    another:    ^ 
acts  are  a  constant  succession  of  <i 
nouemenis.     The  same  neoessitt,  r  i 
still  greater  degree,  was  felt  hy  * 
Greek  dramatists.     Henee  the  id*' 
sity  and  long-continued  grief  vk 
they  represent  in  their  trage<fifs»  tr  - 
the     periodical   recurrcDce  of  hr: 
poetry  and  singing  in  the  chor. « • 
The  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Lu* 
pides  are  often  little  more  than  s  o  - 
tinual  wail,  arbinff  from  the  prise   . 
characters  being  felled,  as  itwcrv«  !* 
an  unparalleled  sucoeesion  oldisMtr** 
It  is  evident,  from  the  intensity  of  t 
language  used,  that  the  style  of  u-:  *.* 
in  the  tragedies  of  aooent  Gnrr- « . 
was  animated  and  vebenMst  in  tb<  n 
treme.  The  same  necessity  has  bec^  * 
bv  the  performers  on  the  rrench  itsr 
Experience  has  taught  them  that  :b 
must  compensate  want  of  varirt; 
incident,  or  change  of  eecne,  hr  .* 
creased  vehemence  of  aetHNi :   & 
hence  the  animated,  and  as  it  appear 
to  English  eyes,  declamatory  Mty*' 
which  they  recite  their  stately  vrr^* 
TaLMA  had  none  of  the  phviical  i 
vantages  of  hb  great    rival  on  :■ 
Englbh  stage.     He  was  rathsr  it  *- 
than  otherwise,  hb  figure  wis  s:  •: 
and  thick  set ;  hb  ooonlniaaee  L^   ' 
expressive  when  animated*  b«t  bf  j«  * 
and  unmeaning  at  ordinary  tioMs.    i 
was  the  extraordinary  energy  and  ▼•> 
hemence  of  hb  mind  whicb  ot«mr ' 
all  these  obstacles,  and  leudged  b  -. 
for  a  long  time,  and  during  a  p**   • 
marked  by    extraordinary   talent    ' 
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t  very  defiart men  t»  without  a  rival  on  the 
Kreoch  stage.  No  man  could  pourtray 
the  most  inteuM  passions  with  more 
»acoeis  ;  in  that  respect  he  was,  per* 
hAM»  superior  even  to  Kean,  whose 
ttyle  of  acting  his  very  closely  resem- 
bled.   Such  was  the  energy  of  feeling 
with  which  he  was  animated  that  it 
used  to   shake  his  very  frame;   his 
hands  thrilled  with  passion  as  those  of 
Mademoiselle  Rachel  now    do  when 
>he  poortraysthe  transports  of  jealousy 
to  the  tragedy  of  BigaaeL     The  only 
thing  to  he  regrettedy  at  least  it  ap- 
peared so  to  an  English  spectator^  was» 
that  this  energetic  representation  of 
passion  began  too  soon,  and  was  con- 
tinued too  long.     You  were  worn  out 
vithptty  and  sympathy,  aA  in  Matthews* 
<omtc  representation    you    were    by 
laogfaing,  before  he  had  got  throu^ 
bis  part     This  is  an  error  into  which 
I>effonn«rs»    especially    with    ardent 
minds,  are  extremely  apt  to  fall,  and 
vhich  it  requires  no  common  amount 
of  judgment  and  strength  of  under- 
itanding  to  avoid.    They  are  so  ab- 
lorbed  m  their  own  part,  with  which 
they  are  familiar,  so  heated  by  its  pas- 
sions, so  melted  by  its  sorrows,  that 
they    forget    that  the    audience,  at 
Jiru  at  least,  are  not  equally  roused, 
and  that  it  is  towards  the  close  of  the 
(iece   only   that  they  share    in   the 
warmth  of  feeling  which  the  actors 
felt  from  its    commencement.     The 
graatest  performers   work  up    their 
ftf^ectators  by  degrees,  and  onlv  bring 
forth  their  extreme  powers  when  the 
minds,  or  rather  hearts,  of  the  audience 
sre  prepared  to  receive  their  full  im- 
|«T«ion«     It  was  that  keeping  of  the 
violent  bursts  oi  reserve,  and  brbeing 
them  oot  at  the  proper  moment,  which 
coostitnted  the  strength  of  John  Kem- 
ble,  as  it  now  does  of  Miss   Helen 
Fsodt.     The  proper  use  of  such  great 
powers,  the  restraining  them  at  first, 
sod  letting  them  loose  at  the  proper 
ai.d  decisive  moment,  closely  resembles 
tU  management  of  a  reserve  force  by 
s  great  general,  and  to  the  disposal  of 
«bidi  Napoleon,  in  great  part,  owed 
btt  astonishing  success. 

Talma  was  a  valued  friend  of  Napo- 
l«oo^who  used  frequently  to  discuss 
«ith  him  the  representation  of  his  cha- 
racters. Amongst  others  he  discoursed 
oobis  personation  of  Nero  in  Corneille's 
tragedv  of  Britannicus,  and  made  the 
foUowing  curious  remark  on  it — "You 


are  quite'wrong  in  the  representation  of 
Nero.  You  ihndd  conceal  the  tyrant. 
No  man  admitt  his  crimes  in  words  et- 
ther  to  himself  or  others.  They  apt>ear 
only  in  his  deeds.  Yon  and  I  speak 
history,  but  we  speak  it  like  other 
men."  No  one  can  have  refleoted  on  the 
human  heart  as  he  sees  it  in  others  or 
feels  it  in  himself,  without  feeling  that 
this  observation  is  well  founded.  Ne- 
vertheless, it  is,  perhaps,  the  last  one 
which  either  dramatic  writers,  novelists, 
or  actors  think  of.  They  constantlv 
make  the  wicked  admit  they  are  bao, 
in  soliloquies  or  conversation  with 
confidants,  and  jet  persevere  in  their 
wickedness.  This  is  what  never  occurs 
in  real  life.  Repentance  only  can  pro- 
duce a  sense  of  crime ;  and  when  this 
is  the  case,  it  is  ffenerally  too  serious  a 
matter  to  be  unrolded  elsewhere  than 
at  the  confessional.  In  real  life  the 
bad,  while  they  continue  bad,  con- 
stantly ^loss  over  or  take  a  pride  in 
their  crimes.  This  is  as  much  the 
work  of  self-delusion  as  pride ;  they 
gloss  over  errors  by  giving  them  dif- 
terent  names.  Witness  tne  libertine 
boasting  of  bis  bonnes  fortunes,  the 
thief  fflorying  in  his  depredations,  the 
assassin  magnifying,  rather  than  di- 
minishing, his  murders,  the  cheat 
recounting,  with  exultation,  his  de- 
ceits. He  knew  the  human  heart  bet- 
ter, who  said — "  The  heart  is  deceit* 
fid  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked.'* 

Madrmoisilli  Geoxges  was,  as  an 
actress,  what  Talma  was  as  an  actor  ; 
but  she  had  far  gpreater  natural  advan- 
tages. She  was,  in  every  respect,  a 
fine  woman.  Like  almost  all  celebrated 
actresses  she  inclined,  in  her  later  years, 
to  embonpoint,  and  became  unsuited 
for  the  representation  of  juvenile  he- 
roines. But  she  had  great  personal 
beauty :  a  magnificent  bust,  dark  and 
luxuriant  hair,  fine  eye-brows,  and  a 
commanding  figure  realised  all  that 
the  imagination  could  conceive  of  the 
stately  dames  who  were  conceived 
by  Corneiile  and  Voltaire.  In  Zayre 
and  Alzire,  Electra,  and  Iphigenie  she 
was  superb.  Like  Talma,  her  style  of 
acting  was  much  more  animated  than 
we  are  accustomed  to  in  thin  country. 
Her  natural  manner  was  stately  and 
dignified  ;  but  this  soon  gave  wav  to 
the  conventional  and  general,  perhaps 
necessary  yehemence  of  French  acting. 
In  impassioned  scenes,  e^>ecially  the 
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pathetict  bor  powers  v^e  very  great* 
equal  to  all  bul  thoie  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  on  the  English  stage.  She  had 
the  arts*  so  well  known  on  the  Conti- 
nent*  so  little  understood  in  England^ 
of  preserving  a  youthful  appearance  in 
advanced  years*  and  appeared  radiant 
in  charms  at  fifty  years  of  age. 

Although  belonging  to  a  different 
branch  of  the  Profesaioi^  a  celebrated 
performer  at  the  same  period  at  Paris 
deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the  great 
traffic  actresses  of  the  day :  the  genius 
of  Madxlb.  BiGOTiNi*  rendered  the 
pantonumef  in  which  she  was  so  pre-emi« 
Bent»  ezprcMive  of  the  tenderest*  the 
sweetest*  the  most  pathetic  emotions. 
To  say  that  she  was  the  first  dancer 
on  the  opera  stage  of  her  day*  is  to  ex- 
press the  least  of  her  merits.  That  is 
in  general  so  inferior  a  branch  of  the 
dramatic  art*  that  how  captivating  so- 
ever to  the  senses*  it  cannot  deserve 
to  be  placed  alongside  of  those  branch- 
es of  it  whichj  aim  at  the  expression 
of  mental  emotions*  or  generous  re- 
solves. But  Madlle.  Bigotini's  taste  and 
genius  rendered  dancing  expressive  of 
both  these  things.  Her  figure  was 
perfect*  and  what  is  rare  in  persons  of 
her  exhausting  profe88ion*had  that  full- 
ness along  with  elegance*  which  con- 
stitutes so  essential  a  part  of  physical 
beauty.  Her  countenance*  her  hair* 
her  bust*  were  all  charming :  they 
completed  the  delightful  impression 
which  the  exquisite  grace  of  her  move- 
ments produced.  But  it  was  her  tra- 
gic powers  which  were  the  wonderful 
thing ;  it  was  in  the  expression  of  the  pa- 
thetic* by  motion  and  gesture*  that  she 
was  supremely  great.  More  tears 
were  drawn*  even  from  a  Parisian  au- 
dience* albeit  not  much  given  to  the 
melting  mood*  by  her  representation 
of  Nina*  or  the  Somnambule*  than  by 
any  performer  at  the  same  time  on  the 
English  stage,  except  John  Kemble 
and  Miss  O'Neil  in  the  Stranger  and 
Mrs.  Haller.  This  is  very  remarkable* 
and  demonstrates  how  large  a  part 
grace  and  gesture  have  in  the  produc- 
tion of  tragic  emotion*  for  no  words 
were  spoken  in  the  Somnambule*  nor 
even  recitative  pronounced.  It  was  the 
grace  and  expression  of  pantomime 
which  did  the  whole.  But  they  spoke 
a  language  which  went  home  at  once 
to  every  human  heart. 

If  genius  in  one  great  performer 
rendered  dancing  and  gesture  expres- 


sive of  tragic  emotion*  singing  in 
another  combined*  with  great  dramatic 
powers*  to  produce  a  similar  impres- 
sion. Madams  Pasta  was  confessedly 
the  prima  donna  of  her  day ;  but  her 
vocid  powers*  great  as  they  were*  con- 
stituted ,but  a  part  of  her  wonderful 
performance.  Her  charm  consisted 
even  more  in  her  acting*  than  in  her 
voice;  in  those  deep  tragio  powers* 
that  faculty  of  expressing  profound 
emotion*  which  is  so  frequently  the 
accompaniment  of  female  Italian  ge- 
nius. She  realized  all  that  Madsme 
de  Stael  had  conceived  of  Gorinne.  Her 
figure  was  large ;  she  had  not  the  deli- 
cate proportions  of  Madlle.  Bigotini* 
and  she  was  not  adapted  by  nature  for 
the  representation  of  voung  or  sylpb- 
like  heroines.  But  in  we  delineation  of 
the  full  grown  woman*  of  the  distresses 
or  passions  of  the  matron*  she  possessed 
every  advantage  which  nature  and  ge- 
nius bestow.  Her  countenance*  with- 
out positive  beauty*  was  in  the  highest 
degree  striking*  her  hair  dark  and  lux- 
uriant, her  eye-brows  nuurked*  and 
finely  turned*  and  every  feature*  whea 
she  poured  her  magnificent  voice  forth 
on  the  opera  stage*  lighted  up  with 
the  most  intense  expression ;  jealousy* 
ambition,  love*  were  alternately  ponr- 
trayed  by  her  to  perfection.  InDldooe 
and  Semiramide*  she  was  unrivalled  i 
but  she  could  not  have  pourtrayed  Juliet 
or  Rosalind.  No  one  could  see  her 
perform  any  of  the  great  characters  in 
Metasiasio,  without  being  convinced 
that  she  was  a  first-rate  tragic  actress, 
and  perhaps  feeling  a  sentiment  of  re- 
gret that  so  much  genius  should  be 
in  a  manner  obscured  by  the  other  and 
less  spiritual  attractions  of  the  open 
stage;  and  turned  aside  firom  theregolir 
drama*  where  it  wqnld  have  ttons 
forth  in  undivided  and  transoendsat 
lustre. 

Though  Kban  was  an  EngUshmao, 
and  perrormed  exclusively  in  the  na- 
tional, drama*  he  belonged  more  to 
the  French  than  the  British  style  of 
acting.  He  had  none  of  the  physicil 
advantages  of  the  Kemble  race;  he 
would  not*  like  them*  entrance  the  tO' 
dience  by  the  mere  look  and  walk  oo 
the  stage.  His  figure  was  short  and 
ungraceful ;  his  countenance*  tboogli 
animated  and  express!  ve*te  from  being 
cast  in  the  finer  mould.  He  had  no- 
thing aristocratic  in  his  appearance  or 
manner :  he  wanted  the  Roman  profile 
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of  Kembl^j  and  the  mi^eftticair  of  Mrs. 
Siddons.  Hb  yoioe,  though  powerful^ 
was  not  deep  or  sonorousy  and  in  im- 
passioned seenesi  it  often  degenerated 
into  a  sort  of  scream,  which  was  post 
tiyely  painful.  Nature^thereforCihad 
disqualified  him  from  taking  the  high- 
est place  in  his  profession  :  he  never 
could  be  a  Garriok  or  a  Kemble.  But 
it  was  astonishing  what  genius  and 
energy  did  to  conquer  these  disadvan- 
tages. His  mind  was  ardent,  his 
emotions  vehement,  his  feelings  impas- 
sioned. Kemble  said,  ''Sir,  he  is 
dreadfully  in  earnest."  That  was  the 
secret  of  his  success.  He  felt  strongly, 
bis  imagination  was  vivid,  his  heart 
was  warm :  those  are  the  great  moving 
powers^  alike  in  acting  and  eloquence ; 
and  this  Kean  evinced  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  earnestness  of  his  man- 
ner»  the  vehemence  of  his  feeling,  the 
force  of  his  passion,  overcame  all  ob- 
stacle, and,  ere  long,  silenced  criticism 
in  one  uncontrollable  burst  of  univer- 
sal admiration. 

It  may  readily  be  conceived  from 
this  description,  for  what  characters 
this  very  powerful  actor  was  adapted. 
Macbeth>  Shylook,  lago,  Cassius,  Rich- 
ard III.,  were  played  by  him  with 
the  highest  possible  effect.  His  act- 
ing was  not  less  powerful  in  other 
parts*  where  physical  beauty  is  more 
called  for ;  but  the  illusion  was  injur- 
ed, perhaps  dispelled,  by  its  want. 
Nothing  could  be  more  impassioned 
or  vehement,  than  his  performing  in 
the  last  scenes  of  Romeo ;  but  the  effect 
was  destroyed  by  the  impossibility  of 
conceiving  that  Juliet  could  ever  have 
been  in  love  with  him.  His  represen- 
tation of  Hamlet  was  great  in  con- 
ception, as  well  as  execution*  but  his 
figure  and  countenance  did  not  realise 
our  conception  of  the  Prince  of  Den- 
mark. It  was  very  different  from  the 
wan  eheek,  stately  form,  and  imposmg 
air  of  Kemble.  In  Othello,  this  de- 
fect was  less  conspicuous;  personal 
beauty  was  not  the  quality  which  cap- 
tivated Desdemona  in  the  man;  still 
it  was  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
diminutive  figure  which  stood  before 
you,  was  the  hero  who  had  sought  the 


bubble  reputation  in  the  cannon's 
mouth,  and  won  the  heart  of  the  beau- 
tious  Venetian,  by  recounting  his  pe- 
rils in  the  deadly  breach.  But  these 
physical  disadvantages,  which  were  not 
felt  in  lago,  Richard  III.,  or  Shylock, 
only  exalted  the  impressions  of  Kean's 
genius,  though  thej  often  weakened  the 
effect  of  his  actmg:  for  what  must 
have  been  the  force  of  that  mind  which 
could  overcome  so  many  obstacles,  and 
draw  thunders  of  applause  from  the 
audience,  in  every  character  which  he 
undertook. 

Any  account  of  the  great  performers 
on  the  British  stage,  during  the  last 
half  century,  would  be  imperfect,  in 
which  a  prominent  place  was  not  given 
to  Miss  Fannt  Kemblb.*  This  ex« 
traordinary  and  highly  ffifted  lady, 
like  others  of  the  most  exuted  genius* 
is  not  less  remarkable  in  other  respects 
than  as  an  actress.  Her  performances 
on  the  stage,  great  and  attractive  as 
they  were,  were  but  a  part  of  the 
general  powers  with  which  she  was 
gifted.  She  is  genius  personified. 
You  cannot  read  three  pages  of  her 
sonnets,  you  could  not  see  a  single 
scene  of  her  acting  without  being  con- 
vinced of  that.  Though  descended 
from  the  great  hutrionic  family  of  the 
Kembles,  she  is  in  almost  all  respect^, 
save  ability,  the  reverse  of  them.  She 
was,  when  on  the  stage,  neither  mijes- 
tie,like  Mrs.  Siddons,  nor  stately,  like 
John  Kemble.  Their  elevated  con- 
ceptions had  descended  to  her,  but 
they  had  done  so,  stripped  of  the  im- 
posmg and  awful  character  in  which 
they  appeared  in  her  predecessors. 
Greater  powers  had  come  to  her  f^om 
herself  than  her  ancestors.  She  took 
more  by  gift  than  inheritanee.  From 
the  recesses  of  her  own  mind,  f^om  the 
cells  of  her  own  genius,  she  has  drawn 
a  stream  of  burning  thought,  of  gene«- 
rous  resolves,  of  devoted  affection,  of 
ardent  yet  pure  sentiments,  wbiob* 
more  strongly  than  even  the  lofty  and 
dignified  ideas  of  the  KembkB,  cha- 
racterized her  thoughts,  and  have  im- 
printed themselves  in  an  indelible 
manner  alike  on  her  acting  and  her 
compositions. 


*  Mrs.  Batler  will  forgive  the  apparent  freedom  of  this  appellation.  It  is  the 
iate  of  genius  to  be  known  by  the  title  under  which  its  greatest  impression  has 
been  made  on  the  world. 
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With  these  great  powers,  this  ardent 
and  elevated  genins,  if  Miss  Fanny 
Kemhle  had  Men  regularly  hred  to 
the  stage  and  prosecuted  it  for  a  course 
of  years^  as  a  profession,  she  would 
have  made  one  of  the  greatest  actresses 
that  ever  adorned  the  English  theatre. 
Nature  had  not  done  so  much  for  her^ 
so  far  as  external  advantages  go, 
as  for  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Siddons.  She 
had  neither  her  lofty  figure,  majestic 
gait,  nor  Juno-like  beauty  of  counten- 
ance. Highly  expressive,  teeming  with 
thought,  radiant  with  genius,  her  fea- 
tures wanted  the  reg^arity,  her  figure 
the  height,  her  carriage  the  dignity, 
which  are  such  powerful  aids  to  intel- 
lectual ability  on  the  stage.  She 
never  could  have  walked  the  boards 
like  Mrs.  Siddons  in  Queen  Catherine, 
or  electrified  the  audience  by  a  look 
like  John  Eemble  in  Coriolanus. 
She  never  could  have  sat  for  the  Tra- 
gedy Muse  as  we  see  it  pourtrayed  in 
Sir  Joshua's  immortal  Canvass.  Her 
frown  was  as  dark  as  the  thunder 
storm,  but  her  smile  was  like  the  sun 
emerging  from  the  donds.  Her  eyes, 
of  uncommon  beauty  and  brilliancy, 
seemed  the  windows  of  a  radiant  and 
etherial  soul  within.  But  if  Nature 
had  denied  her  these  advantages,  she 
had  made  amends,  and,  perhaps,  more 
than  amends,  bv  the  enthusiastic  tem- 
perament she  had  imprinted  on  her 
mind,  the  fervent  genius  which  beamed 
in  every  thought,  the  ardent  soul 
which  shone  forth  in  every  conception. 
These  transcendant  powers,  like  the 
concentrated  rays  of  the  sun  in  the 
burning  glass,  pierced  through  every 
obstacle,  penetrated  every  heart,  and 
surrounded  her  brief  public  career 
with  a  halo  of  renown— 4m  enthusiasm 
of  admiration,  which  yet  lives  in  un- 
diminished fervour  in  Uie  recollections 
of  all  who  witnessed  it,  augmented 
and  sanctified  by  the  mournful  reflec- 
tion that  it  is  now,  alas  1  terminated 
for  ever. 

It  would  be  undue  nartiality  to  say, 
however,  that  Miss  Kemhle,  during 
Uie  short  period  she  remained  on  the 
■tage,  had  attained  the  highest  place 
in  the  histrionic  art.  Considering 
that  she  had  not  been  bred  to  it,  but 
began  life  with  very  different  prospects, 
and  embraced  it  as  a  profesuon,  fma 


the  generous  desire  she  in  a  grn: 
nart  realised,  of  extricating  hsr  fttber 
from  pecuniary  difBcultiea,  it  was  u- 
tonishing  what  she  did  ;  how  rapid'* 
she  rose  to  renown*  But  hsr  Krar: 
was  not  on  the 
too  refined  for  its  s 
was  too  sensitive  for  the  fk«qacot  mi 
ness,  with  which  every  profeaiianil  prr- 
son  must  be  brought  in  coirtaot.  Aiid' 
fine  arts,  in  their  higher  stages  at  Uu\ 
can  be  mastered  only  by  pcraerffu..* 
study  and  strenuous  efforts.  Ii  t* 
neither  in  three  months  nor  Utotx 
vears  that  perfection  b  to  be  attais«c, 
m  an  exertion  of  genius^  en  a  let 
initsgreatestdi^lays  with  the  paintii.- 
of  Raphad,  the  poetry  of  Ml&oa,  \h* 
melody  of  Mosart.  Looir  and  pene- 
vering  efforts,  solitary  lAcitiiiB,  pr^^ 
found  meditation,  are  neoesssr;  tj 
master  the  higher  brandies  of  thb  cv- 
ble  art.  Like  Scipio  Afrieaaus,  ia  u ' 
words  of  Cicero,  the  mat  actor  mu^t 
be  **  never  less  alone  uaa  when  tloor. 
and  never  less  at  real  than  whfo  tt 
rest***  She  m^ht,  and  doabclr«< 
would,  have  become  a  great  actrt«>. 
had  she  remained  logger  on  the  ttab^t. 
for  she  had  splendid  coiioqilioni ;  t  v. 
she  was  taken  firom  it  too  soon  to  hi«< 
attuned  uniform  excellenoe.  The  »  ^ 
was  there^— the  idoas  were  tlMre--t^ 
powers  were  there ;  at  times  the  rx-- 
cntion  was  most  felidtotub  bat  it  vi* 
very  unequaL  Uncertainty  was  tt- 
great  defect  of  her  acting.  She  vi- 
almost  without  the  power  of  t^^rtt 
^icm— the  most  valnable  fisealty  of  tii' 
mind,  and  never  witnessed  b«rt  in  per- 
sons of  uncommon  atreqgth  of  istr- 
leet,  and  even  in  those  geoarallf  <«•; 
in  advanced  years.  Miss  Keaahle  ar • 
ried  a  magnificent  set  of  sail%  bet  ^ 
had  little  ballast  on  boer«L  and  tb* 
vessel  seldom  obeyed  the  iapdsc  ^ 
the  helm.  So  entirely  was  she  tk- 
creature  of  impulse,  not  onh  bbr? 
feelings  but  her  oonceptioub  thst  b<r 
representation,  oven  of  the  saawttt- 
racter,  was  seldom  the  aane  two  0:1^*  *• 
together,  and  not  nnfrenaeBtly  ^-^ 
most  brilliant  displaya  whidi  cntnoa^ 
every  heart,  were  even  in  the  mm 
parts  succeeded  by  cooqiaratift  Ur 
lure.  Her  genius  on  the  s^gt  f^^ 
forth  with  the  fitful  splendour  oftikf 
northern  lights,  presaging  tcspcK  •' 


Nnnquam  minus  solus  quam  cum  solus,  nee  OBuino  otioens  i|uaai  eaa  ia  €<»»• 
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lUtarVf  or  wo«  to  m$n,  not  the  steady 
elMgtme^  of  the  ton,  ever  the  fame, 
mod  unoeMingly  diflbtinff  warmth  and 
hasptneat  over  a  grateful  world. 

If  we  would  appreciate  Miu  Rem* 
ble*8  genlos,  in  iU  full  dimensiona; 
if  we  would  see  what  she  was  from 
the  hands  of  Nature,  and  conceive  what 
she  might  haTe  hecome  in  her  profes- 
stoo  bj  the  aid  of  steady  effort  and  per* 
severing  enerffjy  we  must  study  her 
lyric  poebnr.  In  that  department  there 
is  room  for  unqualiilM  admiration. 
Some  of  her  sonnets  will  bear  a  com- 
pariaoo  with  the  ilnest  lyrical  poetry  in 
the  English  language,  with  Moore's 
•«  Iriab  Melodies,*'  Gray's  <<  Ode  to 
Saring,''  or  Henums'  **  Graves  of  a 
HoitaiMiold.''  It  is  impossible  to  read 
then  without  mournful  feelinp.  They 
awaken  the  warmeet  interest  m  the  au- 
thor—the hiffhest  admiraUon  for  her 
gcaioi  -the  deepest  commiseration  for 
her  loi&Brtnffs.  She  appears  to  have 
eneoantered  the  usual  nte  of  exalted 
mindsp  that  of  awakening  little  sym- 
padiy  among  those  around  her;  of 
itviag  in  an  ideal  world  of  her  own 
creatmo ;  and  being  perj^tually  crossed, 
by  finding  how  widely  it  differed  firom 
the  sober  realities  of  which  life  is  made 
up.  Glimpses  of  etherial  joy  she  had 
at  timet ;  but  so  brief  as  to  nil  in  pro- 
docing  any  permanent  effect  on  her 
character,  and  tending  onlv  to  aggra- 
vate, bv  their  brightness,  tne  general 
sioom  by  which  uey  were  succeeded. 
Melancholy  is  the  prevailing  character 
of  her  composition  ;  but  it  is  the 
nelaooholy  of  a  vehement  and  im- 
paasioDed  mind ;  of  one  which  had  con- 
ceived the  highest  felicitv,  and  had 
sometimes  tasted  it— but  bad  seen  it 
daabed  from  her  Dps,  and  had  lost  all 
hopes  of  regaining  it  in  this  life.  It 
coidd  not  be  otherwise.  If  to  thought 
as  exalted,  genius  as  bright,  imagina- 
tion aa  ardent  as  Miss  Remble's,  it  was 
given  to  be  permanently  united  to  a 
mind  aa  lofty,  feelings  as  warm,  con- 
ception as  vivid,  as  her  own,  combined 
with  the  solidity  and  judgment  requi- 
lite  f6r  the  regulation  or  such  trans- 
crodant  q[ualities,  its  destiny  would  be 
too  brilliant  for  this  world-.it  would 
tfoape  the  common  law  of  humanity, 
and  ceaae  to  aspire  after  immortality. 


vobU  rat  tlMSTt 


To  show  that  these  high  eulogiums 
are  not  overstrained,  we  subjoin  Mim 
Kemble*s  exquisite  lines  on  Venice— 
among  the  finest  of  her  fine  composi- 
tions : — 

**  Nifhl  ia  her  dark  an«y 
StMbo'trtlMOeMa. 
Aad  vith  dipwitd  d«jr 
Hoibtd  gMBc  Ito  noMoo. 
Slowly  o'tr  job  blot  eoMt 
Oa««i4  ite'^  trMdlBf , 
TUl  lU  6$tk  Um  to  lort 
*KmIIi  Wr  T«U  ■pffBdliigi 
TIm  bttrik  Ott  tbe  rippllaf  dt^ 
Hath  fb«Bd  •  ylllmr  i 
And  ttM  psto  moon  im  mi  dMp 
OnttMgrMn  bUlov. 
Bovad  ^  Wr  «Mr»ld  MM 
▼•Diet  Uljtiiti 
Aad  romid  bar  aaarbk  erovn. 
Night  vlada  art  •Ighlag. 
From  tha  hlfh  lattie*  MV 
Bright  tjm  af«  gUamlngi 
That  0Mm  on  Night's  dark  btov 
Brightar  alua  baamlaf . 
Nov  o*ar  tha  blaa  laguaa 
Light  barka  art  daadag. 
And,  *aaath  tha  rflrar  mooa 
SwUI  oan  an  glancliig. 
Stralaa  ftom  Iha  nuadolla 
Staal  o*ar  tha  wmtar  i 
Echo  rtpUaa  batvatn 
To  mirth  and  lan^htar. 
0*er  tha  wmrt  mtn  afar, 
Brllllaatlj  ihialag, 
Qlcam  Uka  a  fkllaa  itar, 
Vtalea  rKUalag.'* 

This  is  the  highest  style  of  lyric 
poetry.  The  images  are  charming — 
the  thoughts  romantic— ^the  lanffuage 
condenscNd  and  powerftil :  but  it  is  de- 
scriptive poetx^y  which,  delightftil  as 
it  is,  does  not  afford  scope  for  the  high* 
est  flights  of  the  poetic  muse.  It  is  in 
painting  the  human  heart— in  unfold- 
ing, by  a  word  or  an  epithet,  its  inmost 
feelings,  most  secret  thoughts,  that  the 
flrreatest  powers  of  poetry  are  shown. 
Miss  Kemble  may  justly  claim  a  very 
high  place  in  this  elevated  style :  the 
intensity  of  her  thoughts,  the  vehe- 
mence of  her  affections  could  find  vent 
only  in 


I*  Thooghti  ttet  bt«alht,aad  mfda  that 


But  here  the  prevailing  melancholy 
of  her  mind,  arising  from  the  void  pro- 
duced by  an  incessant  yearning  after 
the  ideal  amidst  the  fetters  of  the  real, 
has  imprinted  a  dark  and  mournful  cha- 
racter over  her  writings.  She  dwella 
with  delight  on  the'wind  and  the  storm : 
the  immensity  of  tne  deep,  the  flowers 
of  the  forest,  excite  her  imagination ; 
images  of  joy  and  hope  cross  her  fiuicy, 
only  to  remind  her  of  disappointment, 
or  awalcen  the  mournful  recollections 
of  their  fleeting  existence :«» 
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•'  Hftrk  I  how  ilie  wind  coqi^  gatherlnj  in  iti  coorse, 
And,  sweeping  onward  with  resistiecs  force, 
Howls  through  the  silent  space  of  starlcM  skies. 
And  on  the  breast  of  the  swolu  ocean  dies. 
Oh  I  Thou  art  terrible,  thou  yiewlesa  Power  I 
That  rid'st  destroying  at  the  midnight  hour  I 
We  hear  thy  mighty  paasiou,  but  the  eye 
Knows  nothing  of  thine  awftil  majesty. 
We  see  all  mute  creation  bow  befon 
Thy  viewless  wings,  as  ihoo  careerest  o*er 
This  rocking  world;  that  In  the  boandleaa  iky 
Suspended,  vibrates  as  thoa  rushest  by. 
There  is  no  terror  in  the  lightning*!  glare, 
That  breaks  its  red  track  through  the  tzackless  air  t 
There  is  no  terror  in  the  voice  that  speaks 
From  out  the  clouda,  when  the  loud  thunder  breaks 
Over  the  earth  like  that  whldi  dwelli  in  thee, 
Thou  unaeen  Tenant  of  Immeadty.*' 


The  passage  that  follows^  on  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic,  shews  with  what  ex- 
quisite images  the  mind  of  genius  may 
be  fraught,  and  with  what  felicity  they 
may  be  expressed  :— 

"  Night  looks  upon  the  slttmbering  universe, 
There  is  no  breeze  on  silver-crowned  tree, 
There  is  no  breath  on  dew-bespangled  flower, 
There  is  no  wind  sighs  on  the  sleepy  wave. 
There  is  no  sound  hangs  in  the  solemn  air : 
All,  all  are  silent — all  are  dreaming — all, 
Save  yon  eternal  eyes,  that  now  shine  forth. 
Marking  the  slumberer's  destinies.    The  moon 
Sails  on  the  horizon  verge,  a  moving  glory, 
Pure  and  unrivalled,  for  no  pale  orb 
Approaches  to  invade  the  sea  of  liglit 
That  lives  around  her — ^save  yon  little  star, 
Tiiat  sparkles  on  her  robe  of  fleecy  clouds 
Like  a  bright  gem,  flOlen  from  her  radiant  brow." 

The  following  beautiful  lines  embody 
a  thought  which  has  probably,  from  the 
beginning  of  Time,  been  familiar  to 
every  mind  of  an  ardent  and  imaginar- 
tive  cast,  but  never  before  been  ex- 
pressed in  such  beautiful  language : — 

"  But  that  within  the  inmost  chamber  of  my  aoul, 
There  Is  another  world,  a  blewed  home, 
O'er  which  no  mortal  power  hath  e'er  control, 
Anigh  which  ill  things  do  never  come. 
There  speak  the  voices  that  I  love  to  hear, 
Thwe  smile  the  glances  that  I  love  to  see  i 
There  live  the  forma  of  those  my  soul  holdi  deer 
For  ever  in  tliat  secret  world  with  me. 
They  who  have  walked  with  me  along  lifo'a  way, 
And  severed  been  by  Fortune's  adverse  tide  i 
Who  ne'er  again  in  Time's  uncertain  Day 
In  weal  or  woe  may  wander  by  my  side, 
They  all  are  there." 

After  these  extracts,  it  need  not  be 
said  that  Miss  Kemble's  poetical  genius 
is  of  the  very  highest  class ;  and  that  if 
she  persevere  in  that  brilliant  career, 
and  superadds  learning  and  contempla- 
tion to  her  creative  and  imaginative 
powers,  she  will  become  one  of  the 
greatest  lyric  poets  of  England.  And 
let  her  not  rest  in  the  mournflil  belief 
that  she  is  alone  in  the  world — that  no 
one  sympathizes  with,  no  one  reveres 
her.  It  is  the  melancholy  fate  of  ge- 
nius to  be  solitary,  so  far  at  compa- 


nionship goes.  The  highest  mountaiDs 
necessarily  stand  alone  in  their  vast- 
ness.  But  she  can  never  be  alone,  if  the 
sympathy  of  minds  is  considered.  She 
has  struck  a  chord  which  will  itn*  ever 
vibrate  in  the  human  heart :  she  will 
be  united  in  thought,  in  every  age,  with 
the  generous,  the  brave,  the  high- 
minded  ;  and  thousands,  who,  like  the 
author,  know  her  only  by  the  exquisite 
conceptions  she  has  eivento  the  worlds 
will  ever  feel  towards  her  the  admira- 
tion of  genius,  and  almost  the  affee- 
tion  of  friendship. 

Mr.  M  ACRE  Any  has  done  so  mach, 
both  by  his  personal  perfbrmaneeay 
and  his  efforts  in  the  manageiaent  of 
theatres,  to  uphold  the  legitimAte 
drama,  in  an  age  when  it  was  well 
nigh  overwhelmed  by  the  amphithea- 
tre and  the  melodrama,  that  hit  nam* 
can  never  he  mentioned  but  with  the 
highest  respect  in  any  disquisition  on 
the  British  stage.  If  tragedy  it  not 
banithed  from  our  theatret,  and  top- 
planted  by  Timour  the  Tartar,  the 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  and  Mrs.  Can- 
dle's Curtain  Lectures^  it  is  mainly 
owing  to  his  continued  and  mott  meri- 
torious efforts.  As  an  actor  his  per- 
formances entitle  him  to  a  very  high 
place  in  the  scale  of  histrionic  excel- 
lence. He  is  uniformly  chaste,  re- 
flecting, and  gentlemanlike ;  hit  con- 
ceptions are  the  result  of  long  thought, 
deep  study  of  his  author,  and  no  small 
amount  of  historical  and  antiquarian 
research.  In  the  latter  respect  he 
much  resembles  Kemble.  He  has  hit 
learning,  reflection,  and  elevated  oon- 
ceptions  of  what  his  profession  should 
be.  These  are  great  exoellenoiet ;  and 
his  execution  in  many  respects  keefis 
pace  with  his  ideas.  We  say  in  many 
respects,  fbr  it  would  betrav  partiaU^ 
to  say  that  in  every  particolar  hit 
powers  are  equal  to  his  ideas,  or  that  he 
is  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  Remhle 
or  Kean,  in  the  force  of  actual  per- 
formance. This  does  not  so  monAk 
seem  to  be  owing  to  the  want  of  phy- 
sical powers,  for  they  are  very  consi- 
derable, but  rather  to  the  i^sence  of 
vehemence  and  energy  of  conoeption. 
He  is  learned  rather  than  original ; 
correct  than  impassioned ;  free  from 
fault  rather  than  overflowing  with 
effect.  There  is  little  to  criticize  in 
his  acting,  but  someUmet  not  so  mnch 
as  could  be  desired  to  admire;  and 
Victor  HogOy  at  Parisy  charaoterized 
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tlir  two  with  «4tud  juitic«  aiid  felicity 
wbvfi  ho  Mid,  after  seeiog  them  act 
t«fr«iher»  •<  M.  Maoready  a  le  talent ; 
Di:ui  Mademoiflellc  Faucit  le  genie." 

Th«  best  characlers  to  give  an  idea 
of  Mr.  Macread^'s  powers  are.  King 
L«ar  and  Cardinal  Riobelieu.  The 
firet  11  aa  admirable  oonceptionj  and  is 
bj  hr  the  most  perfect  piece  of  acting 
bj  a  mala  performer  now  on  the  stage. 
We  doubt  if  Garrick*s  were  eouidly 
trtM  to  Shakspesre's  idea;  we  know 
that  Kemble*s  was  less  effective.  He 
baa  brought  out  this  celebrated  and 
most  difficult  nart  to  a  degree  of  per* 
Ifctioo  never  before  witnessed  in  the 
English  theatre.  Nor  is  his  Cardinal 
Ricbelieu  less  admirable.  The  pro* 
found  disumuUtion,  firm  determina- 
tton»  grasping  intellect*  and  vast  ca* 
pacttv  of  that  wonderful  statesman* 
pcculiarljr  suit  Mr.  Macready's  oowers, 
and  are  pourtrayed  bj  him  with  admi« 
rable  emct.  His  antiquarian  and  his* 
torteal  lore  has  here  powerfully  oome 
to  the  aid  of  his  professional  abilities  | 
and  he  has  apparently  taken  advantage 
of  his  residence  at  Paris  to  gather 
many  Interesting  and  graphic  details 
of  his  manner*  dress*  and  habits  as 
well  of  mind  aa  body.  Altogether*  it 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  personations 
now  to  be  seen  on  the  stage.  He  is 
classioal*  chaste*  and  correct  in  Vir- 
ginjtts— esteemed  by  many  his  best 
part.  But  to  those  who  recollect 
Kemble*  the  Roman  countenance*  erect 
air*  and  restrained  dignity  which  that 
great  actor  exhibited  in  Brutus*  Cato* 
and  Coriolanus*  appear  sadly  wanting. 
Nature  has  not  given  Macready  the 
externals  of  a  hero*  and  nothing  on 
the  stage  can  make  up  for  that  defi* 
ciency. 

It  would  be  ni^just  to  conclude  an 
•nuoMration  of  the  distinguished  Bri- 
tish actors  of  the  last  half  century* 
without  mentioningthe  name  of  Young. 
Without  possessing  the  commanding 
ignre  of  Kemble*  or  the  impassioned 
esMrgy  of  Kean*  he  was  distinguished 
by  neriU  of  a  very  high  order.  He 
was  uaiformlv  chaste  and  correct ;  at 
times  powerful  and  energetic.  None 
could  assume  dignity  with  more  effect. 
He  was  particularly  excellent  in  Othel- 
lo and  Macbeth ;  and  equally  success- 
ful in  Shylock  and  lago.  His  acting 
could  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  result  of 
poetic  temperament  or  original  genius ; 
It  was  formad  on  the  suggestion  of 


long  thought,  anxious  reflection,  and 
correct  judgment.  He  was  too  fasti- 
dious to  be  original;  too,  fearful  of 
giving  offence*  to  win  impassioned  ad* 
miration.  He  embodieu  his  author's 
ideas  in  his  acting*  and  threw  himself 
with  great  effect  into  his  mind ;  but  he 
scarce  ever  superadded  to  it  original 
conceptions  or  his  own.  Judgment 
and  discretion  were  his  leading  quali* 
ties,  and  they  are  of  vast  importance 
on  the  stage.  He  never  offended 
either  the  most  fastidious  eye*  or 
shocked  the  most  refined  taste.  If  ha 
seldom  succeeded  in  drawing  down 
from  the  audience  the  thunders  of  ap> 
plause  which  followed  the  vehement 
and  fearless  bursts  of  Kemble  or  Sid* 
dons*  he  never  hurt  the  most  delicata 
feeling*  and  often  melted  the  most  ob» 
durate  heart.  His  acting,  in  this 
respect*  was  a  correct  reflection  of  his 
character,  which  was  honourable  and 
respectable  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
redeemed  a  profession  often  disfigured 
by  the  levities  and  frailties  which  art 
too  closely  allied  to  genius*  by  the  ex* 
hibition  of  the  qualities  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  any  walk  in  life. 
Beyond  all  question*  the  first  actress 
now  on  the  stage*  Miss  Helen  Fa  a* 
ciT,  is*  in  the  delineation  of  deep  tra- 
gedy* equal  to  the  most  renowned  of 
her  great  predecessors ;  and  in  tha 
combination  of  its  pathos  with  the 
grace  of  refined  manner*  superior  to 
them  all.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
she  excels  most  in  the  representation 
of  the  vehement  or  attractive  passions; 
in  the  fascination  of  love  and  the  spor* 
tive  elegance  of  high-bred  life*  or  in 
the  terrible  scenes  of  sorrow  and 
agony  which  have  been  conceived  by 
the  great  masters  of  the  tragic  art. 
Her  leading  characteristic — the  quality 
which  essentially  distinguishes  her  firom 
Mrs.  Siddons  or  Miss  O'Neil*  b  the 
elegance  which  invariably  distinguishes 
all  her  movements.  Of  her*  if  ever  of 
any  human  being*  it  may  be 


**  Each  itop  U  l^sutj— rr«r7  motion,  fnoe.*' 

Her  attitudes  might  furnish  the  most 
perfect  models  to  the  sculptor;  and 
the  exQuisite  proportions  of  her  figure, 
which  IS  faultless*  charm  the  eye  not 
less  than  the  deep  intonations  and 
flexible  richness  of  voice  penetrate  tha 
heart.  Without  entire  regularity  of 
feature,  her  countenance  possesses  the 
highest  species  of  beaoty»  that  of  tz- 
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press! on.  A  profusion  of  jet-black 
locksy  curling  over  a  beauteous  bust» 
add  the  contrast  of  dark  shade  and 
light  to  the  changes  of  her  highly  ex* 
pressive  and  powerful  countenance. 
Its  different  phases  are  so  various,  and 
yet  so  rivetinffy  that  it  is  often'scarcely 
possible  to  believe  that  they  belong  to 
the  same  individual,  or  that  so  much 
fascination  can  have  proceeded  from 
one  set  of  features. 

What  is  most  worthy  of  admiration 
in  this  highly  gifted  actress  b  the  ver- 
satility of  power  which  she  exhibits. 
In  this  respect  she  is  superior  to  either 
Mrs.  Siddons  or  Miss  0*Neil.  She 
is  not  always  majestic,  like  the  former, 
nor  pathetic  only,  like  the  latter.  She 
shares  more  in  the  variety  of  Shaks- 
peare*s  conceptiona— in  the  pliability 
of  GarricVs  powers.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  she  delineates,  with 
greater  felicity  the  tragic  passions  of 
real  sorrow,  or  the  lighter  graces  of 
winninff  fascination.  Original  in  every 
part,  she  is  yet  peculiar  m  all ;  and  so 
opposite  are  the  characters  she  exhibits, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  it  is 
the  same  actress  you  see  at  different 
times  on  the  boards.  The  parts  wluch 
give  the  best  idea  of  her  great  and 
varied  powers  are,  Juliet,  Rosalind, 
Desdemona,  Belvidera,  Pauline,  Mrs. 
Haller,  Jane  Shore,  Beatrice,  Lady 
Constance,  Antigone,  Julia,  Isabella 
in  the  Fatal  Marriage,  and  we  antici- 
pate Iphigenia  in  Aulis.  Isabella  is 
peculiwrly  suited  to  her  powers,  for  it 
presents  an  innocent  mind  overwhelmed 
by  the  commission  of  an  unintended 
crime«  In  the  mixture  of  purity  with 
remorse,  of  noble  feeling  with  despair, 
of  love  with  horror,  she  is  supremely 
great. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  vehemence 
of  her  bursts  of  impassioned  emotion  in 
someof  those  pieces ;  witness  the  terrible 
scene  where  she  anticipates  wakening 
from  her  trance  amidst  her  ancestors' 
bones,  in  Juliet ;  the  harrowing  death, 
creeping  on  the  ground,  in  the  agonies 
of  famine,  in  Jane  Shore  ;  the  furious 
burst  of  indignation  on  recounting  the 
infamous  attempt  of  the  old  villain  on 
her  honour,  in  Belvidera ;  the  dread- 
ful mad  scene  in  the  close  of  the  same 
drama;  the  double  sacrifice  in  the 
arms  of  Romeo,  in  Shakspeare's  im- 
mortal tragedy ;  or  the  sinking  on  her 
knees  in  prostrate  despair  in  the  last 
scene  wher«  she  appears  in  Antigone. 


But  these  bursts,  how  vehenoit  an  \ 
powerful  soever,  art  leas  frequent  th**! 
they  were  in  the  represcntatioo  of  lU 
milar  characters  by  Mrs.  Siddons  kA 
Miss  0*NeU.  Miss  Fancit's  tcndenn 
is  towards  the  tender  and  the  wibbidz. 
Female  fasdnation,  perhaps  not  un- 
mixed with  coquetxy,  is  her  natnnl 
bent.  She  has  more  of  the  womao  It 
her  than  either  of  her  great  predeces- 
sors. It  is  Rosalind,  charming  aQ  tb« 
world  by  the  playftil,  yet  msidec:; 
archness  of  her  demeanoor,  rmtber 
than  Belvidera,  ever  moomiog,  }et 
ever  persuasive,  which  app«tn  to  suit 
best  with  the  ^position  of  her  miiHi. 
But  this  does  not  diminish — on  tU 
contrary,  it  adds  to— >her  power  of  dr> 
lineating  the  graver  and  sadder  psK 
sions  ;  the  frequent  bursts  of  tn^nc 
emotion  which  she  dis|^ya  areooii 
rendered  more  powerful  on  that  ac- 
count. She  throws  off  the  tng«<i« 
queen  more  readily  than  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons ;  emerges  from  tears  like  the  sm 
from  the  douds,  with  more  ease  thit 
Miss  O'Neil.  The  greater  is  the  c&ct 
of  her  terrible  pathetic  powers,  when 
she  does  put  them  forth ;  for  they  »f- 
proaoh  more  doeely  to  the  varrn/ 
changes — ^the  mingled  joy  and  sorrv* 
of  real  life.  Her  object  appean  tc 
be — 

**  Bj  winalsff  vonia  to  eoaqvcs 
And  makt  pcnoMloa  do  tiM 


In  majesty  of  figure  she  b  tKi 
equal  to  Mrs.  Siddons— .in  nful*- 
rity  of  features,  to  Miss  O'Ncil:  bbt 
in  the  combination  of  beanty  vtii 
genius,  of  originality  with  taste.  »' 
energy  with  ^ace,  of  sportive  pbv- 
fulness  with  imjMsaioned  fediqgi  iht 
is  altogether  without  n  rival  now  :o 
the  stage,  and  on  a  level  with  ti^ 
greatest  performers  that  ever  adorn  i 
the  British  theatre.  Above  alL  she  u 
perfectly  feminine  alike  in  her  cud- 
ception  and  her  movements.  The  o>ott 
vebement  emotion,  the  Ugbtest  plavfa'* 
ness,  never  make  her  foiiget  the  respect 
due  to  her  sex.  Grace  and  driicsc? 
seem  to  be  inherent  in  her  v«j  su- 
ture— they  have  been  imprinted  ai  ir- 
delibly  on  her  mind  as  on  her  figure 
Nor  are  the  sterner  and  graver  feSm^ 
wanting.  Her  acting  comhiass*  is  * 
remarkable  degree,  masmllne  strtngtr 
of  understand!]^  in  the  conceptxm  ^^ 
character,  with  feminine  grmoe  and  ilr- 
licacy  in  their  execution ;  and  ^ 
countenance  lightens  np  alteroaki> 
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in  Um  aoinuUed  sconM*  with  the  f«ici- 
oAtiaD  of  love,  the  glance  of  indigna« 
tioOff  and  the  vehemence  of  despair. 

Bliss  Fancit's  characters  clearly  have 
been  the  result  of  deep  and  solitary 
meditation.  There  is  no  imitation 
about  her.  She  is  neither  cast  in  the 
Kemble  moold,  nor  has  she  been 
formed  in  the  Macreadr  school.  Like 
all  persons  of  powerful  and  original 
geoiust  she  takes  counsel  from  her  own 
thooghts  alone,  and  educes  from  their 
profound  and  varied  conceptions^  the 
phantasmagoria  of  beauty  which  she 
presents  to  her  audience.  Her  mind  is 
poetry  itself ;  her  form*  the  realization 
of  its  finest  vision.  She  throws  her* 
self  into  the  soul  of  the  composer  of 
the  characters  which  she  personates ; 
and,  casting  his  thoughts  again  in  the 
world  of  her  own  imagination}  brings 
forth  j^  creation  more  charming  than 
any  single  genius,  how  great  soever* 
could  be  capable  of  producing.  The 
study  of  a  single  character,  we  should 
conceive,  would,  with  her,  be  the  work 
of  nearly  as  much  time  and  thought  as 
their  original  conception  by  the  dra- 
matic poet.  Nevertheless,  her  con- 
ceptions are  mainly  founded,  as  all  per- 
fect works  of  art  must  be,  on  the  ob- 
servation of  nature.  The  ideal  is, 
with  her,  founded  on  its  only  sure  ba- 
sis—the real.  She  has  evidentlv  drawn 
and  modelled  from  the  life.  It  is  this 
which  gives  her  representations  their 
QDequMled  charm,  and  brinn  them 
home  at  once  to  the  hearts  of  the  au- 
dience. The  enraptured  bursts  of  ap- 
plause which  so  frequently  reward  her 
greater  eiforts,  demonstrate  this.  But 
ber^s  is  no  slavish  imitation  of  nature. 
It  is  nature  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
genius,  which  she  presents,  like  the 
charming  paintings  or  Claude  Lorraine, 
which,  true  to  realitv  in  every,  even 
the  minutest  particulars,  yet  exhibit, 
on  the  whole,  a  combination  more  per- 
fect than  any  scene,  how  exquisite  so- 
ever in  the  actual  world,  could  pro- 
duce. 

Thb  ^p^at  actress  evidently  aims 
at  elevating  her  noble  art  to  its  lof- 
tieett  most  chastened,  most  purifVing 
object.  Endowed  by  nature  with  all 
the  graces  of  female  loveliness,  she  is 
yet  content  sometimes  to  forego  their 
exhtbitaon  in  their  lighter  and  more 
wiaainglbrm,  to  personate  the  more 
serious  and  elevated  characters,  in 
which  courage  rises  superior  to  dan- 


ger, and  dutv  gains  the  victorv  over 
weidcness.  She  feels  of  what  the  his- 
trionic art  is  capable — what  a  mighty 
engine,  for  good  or  for  evil,  its  powers 
of  attraction  qualify  it  to  become.  She 
has  taken  her  part  accordingly,  and 
taken  it  in  the  right  spirit.  Her  lot 
has  been  cast  in  an  sffe  of  transition, 
perhaps  corruption,  tn  which,  under 
the  cravings  of  a  people  insatiate  for 
something  new,  the  drama  has  been 
well  nigh  turned  aside  from  its  higher 
objects,  and  converted  into  the  mere 
hsindmaid  of  singing  and  dancing.  She 
is  bending  her  great  powers  to  restore 
it  to  iu  more  elevatea  destiny — to  ren- 
der it  the  means  of  moral  elevation,  the 
instrument  of  general  good.  And  if 
anv  one  can  effect  that  noble  object,  it 
is  herself. 

To  a  performer,  viewing  her  art  in 
this  lofty  spirit,  it  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived what  a  fortunate  circumstance 
the  restoration  of  the  noble  drama  of 
Antigone  by  Sophocles  was.  Nothing 
can  be  more  imposing  than  that  res- 
toration as  it  was  lately  brought  for- 
ward at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin. 
The  scene,  the  dresses,  the  arms,  the 
singinff,  all  carry  us  back  to  the  im- 
mortal days  of  Grecian  genius.  On 
beholding  the  white  beards  and  flowing 
robes  of  the  old  men  who  composed 
the  chorus,  one  might  have  supposed 
the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  had  been 
warmed  into  life :  when  Creon  is 
seated  on  the  simple  stone  throne,  the 
mijestic  head  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  at 
whose  nod  Olympus  trembled,  recur- 
red to  the  imagination:  when  the 
armed  young  men  come  in  with  their 
brilliant  helmets,  burnished  shields, 
and  weighty  spears,  the  heroes  of  the 
Iliad  appeared  to  have  started  again 
into  the  world.  Miss  Faucit*s  grace- 
ful attitudes  and  exquisite  figure  real- 
ised the  image  of  perfection  which 
flitted  before  the  fancv  of  the  Grecian 
sculptors,  and  when  she  stood  in  ulent 
despair,  with  her  arms  above  her  head, 
it  required  no  sketch  of  imagination 
to  suppose  that  the  Pythian  priestess 
was  before  us,  combining  the  inspira- 
tion of  Apollo  with  the  faulUess  beauty 
of  physical  form. 

Miss  Paucit*s  personation  of  Anti- 
gone is  the  most  perfect  restoration  of 
the  genius  of  antiquity  which  has  taken 
place  in  our  own,  perhaps  in  modem 
times.  While  in  the  conception  of  the 
character,  she  seems  to  have  been  tm* 
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bued  with  the  very  soul  of  the  Athenian 
drama^  in  her  attitades  and  gestures. 
She  has  been  inspired  by  the  exquisite 
taste  of  the  Greek  statuary;  or  rather 
her  natire  grace  has  agiun  presented 
to  the  world  the  breathing  model  from 
which  their  immortal  conceptions  were 
taken.  The  dress^  the  air,  the  walk, 
the  ornaments^  all  are  faultless :  they 
have  evidently  been  formed  on  the 
only  true  basis — a  minute  study  of  the 
remains  of  antiquity  which  have  come 
down  to  our  times.  Her  conception 
of  the  character  perfectly  conveys  the 
idea  of  Sophocles.  It  is  not  the  he- 
roine braving  death  from  the  phy- 
sical contempt  of  danger  which  she  ex- 
hibits like  Zenobia,  or  Joan  of  Arc, — 
it  16  a  gentle  but  affectionate  sister  dis- 
charging a  sacred  domestic  duty  under 
a  full  sense  of  its  danger,  but  a  resolute 
determination  to  incur  it.  It  is  the 
resignation  of  the  Christian  martyr 
rather  than  the  spirit  of  the  heathen 
Amazon  which  she  depicts.  Nothing 
can  be  more  touching  than  the  repre- 
sentation she  gives  of  the  heart-rending 
horror  which  overpowers  Antigone, 
when,  deserted  in  the  extremity  of  her 
distress  by  all  the  world,  she  hears 
the  dreadfiil  fate  which  awaits  her  of 
being  entombed  alive  in  the  rock.  In 
many  of  her  most  beautiful  attitudes, 
particularly  when,  in  utter  despair,  she 
throws  herself  on  her  knees,  with  her 
head  almost  sunk  to  the  ground,  and 
her  dark  hair  covering  her  prostrate 
countenance,  we  behold  the  realization 
of  one  of  the  most  admired  statues  of 
antiquity.  And  if  many  such  models 
were  often  presented  to  them,  our  artists 
would  be  lifeless  indeed  if  they  did  not 
rival  their  great  predecessors. 

But  although  the  genius  of  this  ac- 
complished actress  has  thus,  after  the 
lapse  of  two  thousand  three  hundred 
years,  responded  to  that  of  Sophocles ; 
yet  that  is  not  the  native  bent  of  her 
mind,  nor,  perhaps,  the  line  in  which 
she  is  destined  to  attain  the  highest 
eminence.  She  is  a  child  of  the  soil ; 
she  is  essentially  national  in  her  ideas. 
Her  mind  was  born  at  Stratfbrd-on- 
Avon ;  it  was  bred  in  the  Forest  of 
Arden ;  it  emerged  to  the  world  be-, 
side  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets. 
Heart  and  soul  she  is  Shakspearian. 
Her  first  ambition  appears  to  have  been 
to  perionate  only  the  tragic  heroines  of 
that  great  dramatist,  and  she  made 
her  earliest  appearances  in  them  ac- 


cordingly on  the  London  stage.  Sab- 
sequently,  however,  her  ardent  adnu- 
ration  for  her  favourite  bard  a{>pears 
to  have  led  her  to  attempt  the  penona- 
tion  of  Shakspeare*s  lighter  and  more 
playful  characters ;  and  in  them  she  is 
unrivalled.  The  power  thus  acquired 
of  combining  the  graces  of  elegant,  oi 
rather  bewitching  comedy,  with  the 
passions  of  tragedy,  is  what  now  con- 
stitutes her  great  and  peculiar  excel- 
lence. It  is  what  makes  her  Juliet  or 
Pauline  so  attractive.  They  exhibit,  al- 
ternately, the  charm  of  fascinatingcha- 
racter,  and  the  pathos  of  tragic  event. 
She  thus  adds  another  to  the  numerous 
instances  which  biography  affords  of  the 
truth,  that  Nature  brings  the  highest 
genius  only  by  degrees  to  maturity; 
that  all  the  events  and  changes  of  life 
concur  in  its  development;  and  that 
often  what  are  at  the  time  deemed 
its  hardships  and  difficulties,  are  the 
means  by  which,  under  an  unseen 
Hand,  its  powers  are  invigorated,  its 
aim  elevated  ;  and  it  is  prepared  for 
its  final  and  most  exalted  destiny. 

If  Miss  Helen  Faucit  need  fear  no 
competitor  on  the  English,  she  has  a 
contest  worthy  of  herself  to  maintun  on 
theFrench  stage.  The  talents  of  Madc- 
MoisELLE  Rachel  are  so  gpreat,  and 
yet  so  peculiar,  that  they  seem  to 
stand  forth  in  the  brightest  relief  be- 
side the  attractive  graces  of  her  fasci- 
nating rival.  They  are  as  opposite  si 
«« ebon  and  ivory."  Thorwaldson's 
beautiful  cameos  of  Day  and  Night 
might  pass  for  emblems  of  their  men- 
tal characters.  Miss  Faucit  can  be  at 
times  as  deep  as  midnight ;  but  the 
sun  rises  so  soon  that  it  does  not  form 
her  prevailing  character.  The  dark 
and  the  terrible  constitute  Mademoi- 
selle Rachel's  general  turn  of  mind. 
Their  step,  air,  and  walk  on  the 
stage  are  as  dissimilar  as  their  conn« 
tenances,  powers,  and  turn  of  mind. 
Mademoiselle  Rachel  has  none  of 
the  versatility  of  Miss  Faucit.  She 
could  not  alternately  captivate  in 
Rosalind,  melt  in  Belvidera,  and  thrill 
with  horror  in  the  last  scenes  of  Joliet 
She  is  more  stately  and  moumfbl. 
Her  mind,  cast  in  a  sterner  mould, 
fVaught  with  more  vehement  feelings, 
is  susceptible  chiefly  of  the  strooger 
passions.  In  them  she  is  sapremely 
great.  Though  endowed  by  nature 
with  the  power  of  attracting  admira- 
tion, she  is  not  powerful  in  the  delink- 
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tioo  of  the  tender  elfectioiis.  Bat  in 
th«  Teheinent  and  impetsioned  the  pe« 
cttUer  eharaoter  ofher  mind  is  apparent* 
She  fmU  she  is  naalilled  to  awaken  love } 
and  aatislled  of  that,  she  has  little  pa* 
tienoe  for  its  lighter  moods.  She  dis* 
daina  its  levitiesy  its  inconstancy,  its  ca- 
prie*.  She  passes  at  once  over  its  earlier 
ttagea.  She  seises  it,  not  when  it 
tr«adB  on  flowers,  hut  when  it  is  falling 
into  the  ahyss.  If  it  be  tme,  as  Byron 
aaysy  that  love ' 


*  A  rhaw  of  {•!!«  hop««  tnd  fcmrt, 
Bccva  In  IbU/,  doted  tn  tc«n,** 

the  has  no  patience  for  the  folly — she 
makes  straight  to  the  tears.  No  one  erer 
excelled,  few  have  equalled  her  in  the 
representation  of  the  dreadfbl  agony  of 
the  mind,  when  one  overpowering  pas- 
»too  has  concentrated  all  its  energies, 
and  the  last  beams  of  hope  have  sunk 
in  the  hopeleesneM  of  despair.  The 
inimitable  power  with  whicn  she  deli- 
neated that  state  of  mind,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Phedre  and  Hermione,  at 
St.  James's  Theatre,  last  summer,  can 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  wit- 
nessed them,  and  have  secured  for  this 
mmi  actress  a  durable  place  in  the 
Pentheon  of  English  as  well  as  conti- 
nental Fame. 

Of  all  the  racking  and  distracting 
paaaioBs  of  the  mind  in  woman,  Jea- 
loQsv  is  the  one  which  Mademoiselle 
Rachel  represents  with  the  greatest 
power.  In  its  delineation  she  is  de- 
cidedly superior  to  either  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  Miss  0*Neil,  or  Miss  Faudt. 
We  hope  it  is  not  the  case — we  are 
twre  one  so  gifted  has  less  reason  than 
most  ofher  sex  to  fear  rivalry— but 
we  should  almost  be  tempted  to  be* 
lieve,  fW)m  the  inimitable  power  and 
fcArfbl  truthfulness  of  her  delineation 
of  that  dreadful  passion,  in  the  Sul- 
tana, hi  the  noble  tragedy  of  Baiazet, 
that  she  was  drawing  from  the  life-^ 
that  she  expressed  what  she  had  her- 
self felt.  The  fiery  torrent  seems  to 
hare  penetrated  every  vein  and  fibre 
of  her  frame.  All  her  limbs  quiver  ; 
every  muscle  trembler,  as  if  the  burn- 
ing iron  had  convulsed  the  body,  and 
«M  eoterinir  into  the  soul.  Genius, 
and  that  of  the  very  highest  kind,  wss 
brre  at  once  apparent.  Its  effects 
vas  manifest  in  the  thunders  of  ap- 
plause which  it  at  once  drew  fortn, 
«rireo  from  the  courtly  dames  and  re- 
•i-rved  daughters  of  jBngland's  nobi- 


lity. You  could  not  say  that  she  was 
inspired  by  the  poet  $  she  rather  seemed 
to  nave  inspired  him.  On  the  grand 
conceptions  and  stately  Alexandrines 
of  the  immortal  dramatist,  she  had 
superadded  a  world  of  her  own  crea- 
tion, so  vehement,  so  entrancing,  yet 
so  true  to  nature,  that  the  audience 
were  hurried  along,  as  by  an  impe- 
tuous torrent,  and  forgot  the  verses 
and  even  the  play,  in  the  intense  in- 
terest excited  by  the  performer. 

Mademoiselle  Rachel  has  not  re- 
ceived any  remarkable  physical  advan- 
tages fh>m  nature.  Her  figure,  though 
finely  formed,  is  neither  tall  nor  com- 
manding: her  hair  and  complexion 
are  dark,  but  not  peculiarly  fine ;  her 
countenance,  though  in  the  highest 
decree  expressive,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  beautiful.  But  never  in  a  hu- 
man being  was  the  triumph  of  mind 
over  matter  more  signal! v  evinced. 
She  is  trsgedy  personified;  as  fitly 
nearly  as  ^Irs.  Siddons,  she  might  sit 
with  the  dagger  and  the  bowl  by  her 
side*  Her  dark  eyebrows  and  sable 
locks,  the  sad  and  melancholy  expres- 
sion of  her  visage,  the  stern  and  re- 
lentless glance  of  her  eves — all  be- 
speak the  concentration  of  the  mourn- 
ful feelings — of  the  vehement  and  rn- 
vaging  passions.  She  acts  from  tho 
intensity  of  her  emotions.  She  is  a 
great  performer,  because.  In  similar 
circumstances  in  real  life,  she  would 
have  been  a  dauntless  heroine.  The 
glance  of  indignation,  the  thrill  of  hor- 
ror, the  wmI  of  despair,  the  pangs  of 
jealousy,  the  delight  of  revenge,  are 
represented  by  her  with  such  ini- 
mitable truth,  that  they  seem  not  to  be 
assumed,  but  to  emanate  from  a  being 
fVaught  with  these  passions.  They 
flow  fW>m  her  as  fh>m  their  natural 
fountain ;  they  gush  forth  like  pent-up 
waters  on  the  bursting  forth  of  a  lake 
in  the  mountains. 

Phedre  is  perhaps  the  most  touching 
of  Mademoiselle  Kacbers  representa- 
tions. The  wonderful  delicacy  with 
which  Racine  has  softened  whatever 
might  be  repugnant  to  modem  feelings 
in  that  pathetic  drama ;  the  dreadful 
agony otlove  contending  with  modesty, 
passion  with  duty  ;  the  despair  conse- 
quent on  the  rejection  of  an  absorbing 
passion,  by  the  man  to  whom  existence 
had  been  devoted ;  were  given  by  her 
with  the  utmost  possible  effect.  In 
Hermione,  there  is  more  room  for  va- 
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riety  of  performance.  The  tr^^c  emo- 
tions are  only  called  forth  in  tneir  fall 
violence*  in  the  two  last  acts ;  but 
there  they  were  given  with  the  whole 
and  terrible  powers  of  the  actress.  In 
Chimenettooi  in  Comeille's  noble  tra- 
eedy  of  The  Ouf,  she  appears  with  equal 
force*  and  in  a  different  character.  If 
Phedre  represents  the  passions  which 
distracted  woman  in  antiquity*  Chi- 
roone  pourtrays  her  noblest  attitude 
amid  the  chivalrous  manners  and  ele- 
vated feelings  of  modern  times.  The 
contest  of  love  with  duty*  of  tender- 
ness with  pride*  of  the  passion  for 
glory  with  the  impulse  of  the  heart* 
which  Comeille  has  there  so  admirably 
represented*  met  with  a  responsive 
ecno  in  her  bosom*  and  penetrated  the 
breasts  of  all  who  witnessed  it.  In 
**  Lei  Horaces**  she  was  equally  ad- 
mirable. Tho  contest  between  Roman 
patriotism  and  maidenly  afiection— be- 
tween the  agonies  of  love  and  the  dic- 
tates of  duty,  which  Livy  so  touchingly 
poartrayed*  and  the  poet  has  so  admir- 
ably expanded*  presented  a  worUiy 
field  for  her  dignified  powers. 

We  prefer  her  in  the  tragedies  of 
ComeiUe  to  any  other  parts.  She  is 
not  tender  enough  for  Racine*  discur- 
sive enough  for  Voltaire  ;  but  the  no- 
ble sentiments  and  stately  verses  of 
Comeille*  interspersed  with  his  vehe- 
ment occasional  bursts  of  passion*  are 
peculiarly  adapted  for  her  ma^ifioent 
powers.  When  we  behold  his  pieces 
thus  sustained*  and  recollect  that  it  is 
the  expiring  genius  of  the  French  stage 
amidst  the  deluge  of  romantic  barba- 
rism* which  is  there  embodied  in  so 
noble  a  form*  we  are  impressed  with 
the  most  melancholy  feelings*  and  are 
tempted  to  exclaim*  with  the  poet*  on 
seeing  the  representation  of  ancient 
greatness  by  KembU 


**  Thon,  iMi  of  all  Um  B<nns,  lhx«  Uim  vtU  I** 

A  most  erroneous  estimate  would  be 


formed  of  Miss  Helen  Faueit  and  Mid' - 
moiselle  Rachers  powers  by  the  000031 
of  present  oelebnty  wbidi  tbey  eci^j 
in  ordinary  society.  You  consti&tl;- 
hear  in  the  world  that  the  age  of  ^ii 
performers  is  past ;  that  thm  are  d  " « 
no  Garricks  or  Siddons*s  in  existeD« 
— that  the  degradation  of  the  stage  t> 
owing  to  the  want  of  gemos  id  tS* 
performers.  There  never  was  agrestcf 
mistake.  The  fault  is  not  in  thcfr. 
but  in  ourselves.  The  testimoBT  <• 
one  who  is  old  enough  to  have  bcW.  i 
both*  and  saw  Siddons  and  Ken^*' 
early  in  life*  when  excdleooeycspscta!!,^ 
in  woman*  produces  the  stroiyst  lar- 
pression*  may  be  relied  on  for  th«  w- 
sertion*  that  the  pcrformanees  of  the« 
two  actresses  were  never  outdone  in  tin 
olden  time.  Why*  then*  are  Asveo:. 
as  their  great  predeoeseora  were*  ottr 
loaded  by  a  nation's  gratitade  ?  Be- 
cause the  nation  baa  beeoiae  mworth; 
of  them;  becanae  the  multitaile  vb' 
now  fill  the  theatres  cannot  apprfdat' 
their  excellence.  Admtrstion  of  then: 
is  confined  to  the  really  ednentad  ml\ 
refined;  and  how  many  are  they  ia  •  • 
ciety  ?  Not  one  in  fifty  I  It  is  "  Fr- 
Trade  in  Theatrea"  which  fana  niin<: 
thestage.  A  claaa  baa  ooom  to  fnrs 
the  minority  in  every  thentre»  m\oA  >• 
incapable  of  appreciating  anytkln** 
which  ia  not  addresaed  to  the  scbim^ 
In  thoae  days*  a  majority  nd«  crrr- 
thing.  Thence  the  dedine  of  t:* 
drama.  In  the  days  of  KanUa  &•. 
Siddona*  tot  minor  tbeatrea  w«r»  i»*t 
catering  in  London  for  the  dcfirr 
of  an  ignorant  and  aenaaal  orahitKi- : 
they  had  not  to  contend  with  U' 
«  Cfrusadera*'* or  «'  lira.  CaoAes i cr 
tain  Leoturea  ;**  the  <<  Faa  dee  Detar* 
did  not  attract  orowda  by  the  predinl 
display  of  matehlesa  fomale  dura* 
In  every  coontry.  and  in  every  art. 
there  is  aperiod  of  parity  in  the  aatiau> 
taste*anda  period  of  com^lMn.  W' 
have  follen  into  the  aere  leaf. 
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Thk  life  of  Robert  Emmet  shonld 
have  been  written  bj  ThomM  Moore  ; 
tbcT  were  ootemporaries  and  fellow. 
colkginis ;  and  botb,  dorinK  tbe  early 
period  of  tbeir  livcst  enthusiasts  in 
what  was  deemed  the  cause  of  liberty. 
The  poet  would  have  given  a  brilliant 
colouring  to  the  day-dreams  of  his  un- 
fortonate  compatriot ;  and  painted  the 
vtMOQi  in  which  he  loved  to  indulffo 
with  a  force  and  a  feeling  which  would 
enable  even  the  coldest  to  realize  them. 

Robert  Southey,  also,  knew  him 
well;  and  would*  wo  are  persuaded, 
bad  the  materials  been  placed  in  his 
haadSf  have  done  generous  justice  to 
the  memory  of  his  early  friend.  We 
have  beard  the  late  poet  laureate  speak 
of  tbe  ill-starred  youth,  whoso  promise 
waa  so  bright,  and  whose  end  was  so 
disastrous,  with  a  touching  tenderness ; 
and  express  his  confident  belief  that 
bad  be  but  outlived  the  hallucinations 
by  which  his  ardent  imagination  had 
been  captivated,  his  intellectual  power 
would  have  secured  him  lofty  eminence, 
aad  bis  eareer  would  have  been  one  of 
asefolness  and  honour.  Hapless  young 
nan !  He  was  the  victim  of  a  Mo- 
kanoa  iofatoationl  Treason  was 
''the  veiled  prophet,**  by  whom  hit 
early  affections  had  been  g«ncd,  and 
towanU  whom  all  his  aspirations  were 
(Erected ;  and  he  worshipped  the  object 
of  bb  idolatry  with  a  aevotion  as  iu- 
teaee«  as  that  object,  when  seen  in  its 
true  eolonrs,  was  hideous  and  revolt- 
ijigl 

fiat  ^  fools,**  we  are  told,  <«nish  in 
where  aogels  fear  to  tread.**  And 
wbai  Moore  and  Southey  have  omitted 
to  attempt.  Dr.  Madden  baa  undei^ 
taken  to  perform.  Hard  measure  this 
to  tbe  insurgent  leader !  It  was  bad 
cnoogb  to  be  compelled  to  mount  the 
scaffold ;  but  it  was  no  part  of  his 
seolence  to  be  gibbeted  after  his  death. 
•*  Save  me  from  my  friends'*  has  passed 
into  a  proverb,  as  an  exclamation  ex- 
prcasive  of  the  injury  which  is  some- 


time inflicted  by  over-zealous'advocatcs, 
or  injudicious  admirers.     And  if  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  are  ever  cogni- 
zant of  the  things  of  earth,  and  the 
scene  of  their  early  trials  and  suffer- 
ings is  ever  present  to  them,  we  know 
not  how  they  could  be  made  to  feel  a 
sharper  pang,  than  when  an  officious 
intermeadler,  like  our  author,  disturbs 
the  repose  in  which  they  had  remained, 
and  would  fain  emblazon  their  errors 
and  their  crimes  as  their  most  creditable 
memorial :  errors  which  tbe  sanguine 
temperament  of  youth  had  generated, 
and  which  maturer  age  would  assurediv 
have  corrected ;    and  crimes   which 
would  never  have  been  perpetrated, 
had  they  had  the  benefit  or  a  more  en- 
larged  experience.       Doubly    would 
they  grieve  could  they  perceive  that 
their  lives  were  made  use  of  for  the 
purpose    of  luring  others  upon  the 
rocks  and  quicksands  where  they  them- 
selves had  periiihed ;  and  that  the  very 
delusions  which  proved  their    bane, 
should  acquire  an  additional  fascination 
from  their  example.    That  such  is  the 
tendency  of  Dr.  Madden*s  work,  what- 
ever may  be  bis  intentions,  (of  these 
we  do  not  presume  to  judge)  most  be 
manifest  to  every  candid  and  intelligent 
reader.     He  has  spared  no  pains  to 
possess  himself  of  all  the  authentic  in- 
formation within  his  reach,  respecting 
the  youth  whom  be  regards  as  a  mar- 
tyr to  the  cause  of  Irish  ^dependence, 
and  of  whose  principles  he  is  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer  ;  but  any  antidote 
to  the  poison  contained  in  bit  ptges» 
his  readers  must  find  for  themselves. 

Robert  Emmet  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Doctor  Emmet,  a  medical  prac- 
titioner of  eminence  in  hit  day,  and 
who  enjoyed  the  rank  and  tbe  emolu- 
ments of  state  physician  to  tbe  Vice- 
regtl  bouseholo*  Few  men  had  better 
reason  to  entertain  high  hopes  of  dit* 
tinction  for  hb  offsprinff,  as  they  were 
all  remarkably  gifted  with  talent,  and 
possessed,  beside,  those  attractive  man* 


*  Tbe  United  Irishmen;  tbeir  Lives  and  Tiroes.     By  R.  R.  Madden,  MD., 
M.R.LA.     Third  Series.    3  voI».  smill  8vo.     Dublin  :  Duffy.     ltM6. 
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ners  which  made  them  universally  en- 
gaging.    His  eldest  son.  Temple  Em- 
met, who  had  heen  called  to  the  bar^ 
was  just  beginning  to  acquire  that  pro- 
fessional celebrity  which  would  soon 
have  realized .  all  his  father's  fondest 
expectations^  when  he  was  smitten  with 
a  fatal  malady,  which  hurried  him  to 
an    early    grave.      His    second    son, 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  became  deeply 
compromised  in  the    treason  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  and  narrowly  escaped 
the  forfeiture  of  his  life,  by  entering, 
with  other  state  prisoners,  into  a  com- 
pact with  government,  by  which,  in 
virtue  of  certain  disclosures  which  they 
made  respecting  the  nature  and  the 
extent  of  the  conspiracy,  they  were 
permitted  to  banish  themselves  out  of 
Ireland.     His  youngest  son,  Robert, 
to  whose  brief  and  tragical  history  we 
are  about  more  particularly  to  advert, 
was  not  destined  to  prove  an  exception 
to  the  general  fatality  which  seems  to 
have  attended   this   unhappy  family, 
and  was  only  fortunate  in  the  circum- 
stance that  his  death  was  anticipated 
by  that  of  his  parents,  upon  whom  the 
series    of   their    domestic    calamities 
pressed  so  heavily  as  to  bring  down 
their  "  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave." 

Doctor  Emmet  lived  at  a  period 
when  revolutionary  politics  were  all 
the  rage ;  and  we  have  little  reason  to 
wonder  that  he  was  one  of  those  who 
were  captivated  by  the  novel  theories 
of  liberty  and  equality  which  had  at- 
tained so  much  acceptance  with  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  senators  and 
the  patriots  of  Ireland.  The  principles 
to  which  Charlemont  and  Grattan, 
Flood,  and  Hussey  Burgh,  had  given  in 
their  adhesion,  came  powerfully  re- 
commended to  the  friend  and  the  ad- 
mirer of  these  gifted  men  ;  and  we  are 
not  to  be  surprised  that  the  household 
words  to  which  his  family  were  most 
accustomed  were  such  as  conveyed  his 
indignant  impression  of  the  tyranny  of 
England  too  long  endured,  the  rights 
of  Ireland  too  long  withheld,  and  the 
duty  of  her  patriot  sons  to  seize  upon 
^he  first  opportunity  of  vindicating  the 
national  independence.  The  respecta- 
bility of  his  character,  the  general  es- 
timation in  which  he  was  held,  his 
social  and  domestic  virtues,  all  con- 
spired to  add  force  to  the  impression 
iirhich  his  sentiments  and  his  example 
were  .<;alculated  to  make  upon  ardent 


and  susceptible  minds  which  regarded 
him  with  more  than  filial  reverence ; 
and  it  would,  indeed,  be  surprising  if 
the  children  of  such  a  parent,  so 
brought  up,  and  at  a  time  when  so 
many  events,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, were  occurring,  of  a  nature  to  in- 
flame the  passions  and  stimulate  the 
expectations  of  all  the  restless  and  dis- 
contented, had  not  deeply  implanted 
in  them  those  seeds  of  republican 
equality  which  afterwards  germinated 
into  revolutionary  violence,  and  finally 
became  prolific  of  treason. 

But    'ninety-eight,  which  saw  the 
outbreak,  saw  the  prostration  of  the 
hopes  of  the  United  Irishmen.    The 
promptitude  of  government  in  sizing 
upon  the  revolutionary  leaden,  para- 
lyzed the  energies  of  the  disaffected ; 
and  the  rebellion  was  put  down  with 
as  little  of  severity  as  could  possiblj 
attend  the  suppression  of  a  conspiracy 
in  which  so  large  a  number  of  the  peo- 
ple were  engaged,  and    which  wa<t 
fraught  with  so  much  formidable  dan- 
ger.   Addis  Emmet,  with  other  prin- 
cipals, had  been  arrested,  and  kept  in 
close  confinement ;  and  it  was  while 
the     family    were    involved    in   the 
gloom  and  sadness  which  his  misfor- 
tunes occasioned,  and  were  yet  uncer- 
tain of  his  fate,  that  Robert  became 
baptized  into  the  number  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
of  treason.     He  had  early  learned  the 
catechism  of  the  disaffected.   The  spu- 
rious philosophy,  and  the  rampant  no- 
tions of  liberty,  which  constituted  the 
stock  in  trade  of  the  'patriots,  par  ex- 
cellence, of  that  day,  found  a  soil  bat 
too  congenial  in  the  ardent  and  imagi- 
native temperament  of  a  youth  who 
had  been  all  his  life  breathing  an  at- 
mosphere of  sedition,  and  whose  very 
virtues  only  rendered  him  more  liable 
to  be  influenced  by  the  example  of  tho«e 
he  loved.  And  the  very  sorrows  which 
would  serve  to  wean  a  less  sincere  or 
enthusiastic  votary  from    the   cause 
which  had  proved  so  disastrous  to  his 
dearest  relatives,  would  only,  inliis 
case,  exert  a  consecrating  influence* 
eiving    a   wild  sublimity  to  bis  dis* 
mterestedness,    and    doubly   riveting 
the  chains  of  his  fkncied  obligations. 
As  our  Goldsmith  beautifiilly  said  of 
the  Swiss  peasaat^-. 

**  The  ftomu  thai  rooad  hSm  itw. 
But  bind  him  to  his  osttTe  maimtatnf  more."— 

sOi  it  is  our  belief,  the  very  IroublcJ 
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of  tlie  defeated  faction*  and  the  appa* 
rmt  wreck  of  all  their  hopciy  aerved 
bat  to  endear  their  eaose  the  more  to 
thia  eaagvtae  and  reetlessy  hat  most 
{>ure  minded  and  impafsiooed  young 
man*  who  would*  we  are  perftuaded» 
have  preferred  death  of  any  kind,  in  an 
attempt  to  achieve  iu  auccess^  to  any 
a<lraDcement  that  could  be  obtained  by 
proving  ftlie  to  ita  princtplea,  or  aban- 
doBiog  ita  objecta. 

The  hiatory  of  the  men  of  ninety- 
t'^t  never  ahould  be  written  without 
**i verting  to  the  low  tone  of  religioua 
fueling  which  at  that  time  prevailed, 
and  waa  one  of  the  predisposing 
ranaes  which  exposed  them  to  the 
tacobiBical  epidemic  with  which  so 
uiaoj  otherwise  eatimable  individuals 
b«ane  infected,  it  was»  our  readers 
will  remambert  the  age  of  reason, when 
infidefity  had  taken  possession  of  many 
minds  nnd  the  writings  of  Thomas 
i^aiaa  had  supplanted  the  Bible.  And 
even  many  who  were  not  professed  in- 
^debywere  but  little  influenced  by  gos- 
p«*l  tmthy  and  might  be  described^ 
with  all  their  showy  accomplishments, 
at  "  empty*  swept,  and  garnished," 
onir  awaiting  the  occupancy  of  other 
cfif  principles,  by  which  their  <*last 
md  might  be  rendered  worse  than 
their  tfrat.'*  In  such  a  state  of  thin^, 
ti.e  prevalent  passion  for  democratic 
rhai^  could  meet  with  no  sufficient 
rt»aBteraction.  It  is  deep  only  that 
aitswereth  unto  deep.  The  substance 
f>f  little  things  present  can  never  ade- 
«,riAtely  contend  against  the  shadow  of 
^'Tcat  thtoffs  to  come.  And  the  ^plen- 
<t'  I  irarealtties  which  then  constituted 
the  day-dream  of  reputed  patriotism, 
« ere  hot  idly  combated  by  the  cold  for* 
i:  ^lities  of  a  system  which  made  no  ap- 
ical to  any  higher  fiicnUies  than  plain, 
••«rry*day  common  sense  and  reason. 
There  waa  a  talismanic  efficacy  in  the 
« r>rda  of  the  agitator,  as  he  then  ap- 
;M*ared,  which  gave  him  a  mafrician'a 
itowcr  among  the  people,  and  he  was, 
in  trvth«  a  creature  of  a  different  form 
and  preaaore  from  the  baae  and  vulgar 
•vanerera  who  have  in  our  dav  traded 
U|«on  popular  credulity.  He  appealed 
o'lly  to  aympathies  which  were  gener- 
ooa,  and  acomed  to  avail  himself  of 
ftireneiaa  which  were  ignoble  or  degrad* 
•r.;^.  And  hence  his  away  over  the 
minda  of  a  daaa  of  men  who  were 
rharmed  by  novel  theoriea  of  republi- 
rsm  annalityt  aa  much  aa  they  were 


diaguated  by  the  palpable  ahoaea  of  a 
government  under  which  they  aaw  ra» 
puted  loyalty  ao  often  in  connexion 
witf{  sordid  self-interest  and  corruption. 

Waa  the  Church  to  be  maintamed  ? 
It  was  maintained  without  any  percep- 
tion of,  or  any  value  for,  its  claims  aa 
a  gospel  institute,  for  the  spiritual  im- 
provement of  the  people.  Waa  the 
monarchy  to  be  upheld,  and  British 
connexion  vindicated?  We  look  iu 
vain,  amongst  their  advocates,  for 
those  expanded  views,  bv  which  their 
existence  mav  be  proved  necessary  to 
our  social  well-being,  and  they  are  best 
recommended  to  the  thoughtful  and 
the  enlightened.  The  truth  is,  these 
views  embrace  moral  and  religioua 
considerations  which  the  atateaman 
never  can  neglect  without  losing  sight 
of  his  polar  star ;  and  it  is  well  worthy 
of  being  remarked  by  the  attentive  ob- 
aerver,  that  it  waa  when  the  religioua 
aentiroent  waa  down  to  lero,  those 
pernicious  principles  obtained  an  ascen- 
dancy which  threatened  the  subversion 
of  social  order. 

That  Dr.  Emmet  was  not  a  professed 
infidel,  we  very  well  know ;  that  be  did 
not  even  suspect  himself  of  any  indiffe- 
rence to  Christianity,  we  can  very  well  be- 
lieve. He  was  the  friend  and  the  ad- 
mirer of  the  great  preacher,  Kirwan, 
who  came,  as  G rattan  eloquently  said, 
*'  to  break  the  repose  of  the  pulpit;" — 
thereby  indicating  the  spiritual  torpor 
which  had  previously  prevailed.  But 
what  the  quality  was  of  the  religious  in- 
struction which  the  amiable  physician 
communicated  to  his  family,  may,  we 
think,  be  collected  from  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  him  to 
his  son  Addis,  when  a  state  prisoner  in 
Fort  (ieorge,  in  Scotland;  the  topics  of 
consolation  to  which  he  refers  being 
no  other  than  those  which  would  pre- 
sent themselves  to  a  heathen  philoso- 
pher, who  had  never  received  the 
gospel !  We  ask  any  Christian  father, 
whose  h<*ad  has  been  whitened  by  the 
snows  of  age,  and  whom  affliction  has 
aorely  visited,  whether  he  could,  under 
such  circumstances,  address  the  fol- 
lowing observations    to    his    captive 


son:- 


•*  Whatever  i%  however,  is,  perhaps, 
the  iH'^t ;  and  the  true  wisdom  of  man 
would  be,  perhaps,  always  to  think  so, 
at  least  to  act  as  if  he  thought  so,  and, 
consequently,  to  factor  every  nmment 
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of  time  to  the  comfort  and  pleasing  en- 
joyment of  the  present.  '  Carpe  horam,' 
was  Horace's  advice;  *Viye  la  baga- 
telle,* that  of  Swift ;  and  since  what  is  past 
cannot  be  recalled,  and  what  is  to  come 
may  never  reach,  our  prudence  would 
seem  to  be  the  cheerful  enjoyment  of  the 
present.  Mav  you  and  yours  enjoy  it 
m  its  fullest,  best  extent." 

This  we  refer  to>  not  with  the  re- 
motest wish  to  cast  any  imputation 
upon  this  unhappy  old  man^  who  was 
but  reflecting  the  imaffo  of  his  age^ 
when  he  thus  directed  his  son  to  have 
recourse  for  consolation,  under  the  ills 
of  Iife»  to  <' broken  cisterns  which  hold 
no  water.**  But  it  is  right  that  the 
reader  should  have  a  just  idea  of 
Robert  Emmet's  bringing  up,  in  order 
that  due  allowance  may  be  made  for 
the  errors  to  which  he  became  a  vic- 
tim. We  see  no  evidence  that  Chris- 
tian principles  were  implanted  in  his 
yontnful  mind,  or  that  any  thing  was 
done  for  his  moral  culture,  in  that 
early  stage  of  his  being,  when  he  was 
most  susceptible  of  moral  impressions, 
which  would  give,  to  eternal  realities, 
their  due  importance.  And  therefore 
we  are  not  surprised  that  aiTections 
and  faculties,  which  were  left  unoccu- 
pied by  the  objects  which  might  roost 
suitably  engage  them,  transferred  their 
Intensity  to  other  things,  and  that  the 
enthusiast  became  a  devotee  of  repub- 
licanism, with  the  same  uncalculating 
spirit  of  self-renouncement,  with  which 
the  Christian,  who  is  such  in  deed,  as 
well  as  in  profession,  becomes  a  ser- 
vant of  the  living  God.  There  are 
some  men  whose  religion  degenerates 
into  politics ;  in  Robert  Emmet,  poli- 
tics became  exalted  into  religion.  The 
end,  at  which  he  was  led  to  aim,  he 
prosecuted  with  an  entire  and  a  6clf- 
renouncing  devotedness,  which  proved 
that  the  pursuit  in  which  he  had  en- 
gaged  was  the  absorbing  passion  of  his 
Koul ; — and  renders  it  impofsible  not  to 
heave  a  sigh,  not  only  for  the  untimely 
fate  of  such  a  youth,  but  for  the  loss 
of  those  benefits,  both  moral  and  so- 
cial, which  he  would,  full  surely,  have 
secured  both  for  himself  and  for  his 
country,  had  the  proper  aliment  been 
early  given  to  his  noble  faculties,  and 
had  his  views  received  a  wiser  direc- 
tion. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  177^,  and 
entered  the  Dublin  University  in  the 
rear   1703,  having  received  his  pre- 


paratory'education,  partly  at  tiM  yAxf^\ 
of  Mr.  Samuel  White,  whert  Mocrt 
was  educated,  and  partly  frooi  Mr. 
Lewis,  who  was  for  many  yean  ear\*e 
of  St.  Peter's,  in  DuUin.  His  ^V 
lege  tutor,  of  whom  we  know  he  vk 
a  favourite  pupil,  was  the  late  D*  :-n 
Graves.  Like  bis  other  hrotben,  \^ 
obtained  many  honours  in  hiscoK*^* 
course,  having  ehown  an  apdknde  i-^r 
the  exact  sciences  that  would  hi>» 
ensured  him  great  disthictioo.  B:! 
nnhappilv  the  princtnlea  winch  he  h^ii 
imbibed  had  drawn  him  into  prartirf « 
which  rendered  him  KaMe  to  the  an  • 
mad  version  of  the  public  authoritH* : 
and  when,  fW>m  some  mnxnin  ol  is- 
affection  within  the  walJa  fii  the  v*^- 
versity.  Lord  Clare  held  his  eekhr*^•i 
visitation  in  1798  (of  wUcfa  therra  h- 
will  find  a  very  AiIl  aeeomit  ta  <^nr 
May  number),  oe,  with  several  oit*  r 
students,  was  publicly  ezpeOed* 

Dr.  Madden  states,  no  doubt  frr- 
rectly,  that  previously  to  expal<^v**. 
he  had  written  to  the  Board  or  Sit'  r 
Fellows  a  letter,  deairing  to  have  h' 
name  removed  fVom  the  college  bc^»t  • 
as  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  improper  x'  \ 
unconstitutional  to  reqiure*  aider  tb* 
obligation  of  an  oath,  any  one  stadrr: 
to  criminate  another.  In  tliis  opim  •<% 
we  are  told  by  his  biographer,  hb  Ei- 
ther fully  agreed  x  but  wo  arr  r«  * 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  Board  ti»  -^ 
no  notice  of  it,  and  thai  MUtenct  *  * 
expulsion  was  passed  as  though  &■ 
such  poerila  absurdity  aver  baa  Kr  ** 
thought  of.  The  Board  woiild«  son  ; . 
be  a  very  useless  body,  if  they  n^o- . 
take  no  summary  cognizanea  of  tbt  >• 
members  of  the  coUege  whose  <  -• 
nions  or  whose  practices  savovtd  ^\ 
treason^ 

Young  Emmet  was  thus  left  «'*• 
out  a  profession :  a  waif  or  stray  oj* 
the  tide  of  life.  And  as  hb  prioci:  •* 
bad  been  adopted  deliberalely  and  >'  *- 
interestedly,  it  was  but  natural  t^i' 
he  should  feel  inereaaed  drtestai)  i 
for  a  system  of  government,  by  «^  ^ 
his  fair  prospects  in  life  wrrr  the* 
suddenly  and,  as  he  deemed,  vndo^*' 
edly,  blasted. 

His  brother's  prison  now  bers?^' 
his  university.  'Tha  iacoJlies  *^  ^ 
might  be  healthfully  and  prsitjl  • 
occupied  in  tha  seat  of  learning:,  «N"^ 
he  had  been  so  creditably  di«ttngv*'- 
ed.  wore  rngSRcd  upon  objects  «t»r* 
served  but  to  comproraiso  bb  ebsrtr* 
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Ur  ftnd  to  disturb  his  peace.  His 
tboMO  aaaociAtes  now  were  the  excom- 
miintcUed  of  cinl  aoeietj  ;  and  he  was 
ftooo  engaged  in  practiceSf  and  became 
coauDiUed  to  a  course  of  action^  which, 
if  it  (fid  not*  and  that  speedily,  accom- 
pli^ the  overthrow  of  the  British 
rule  in  this  oountrr*  must  end  in  his 
own  deatruotion*  This  he  clearly  fore- 
saw»  and  deliberately  prepared  himself 
for  tbe  worst*  as  one  woo  had  ''counted 
his  cost,*'  and  was  steadily  resolved  to 
peril  hia  all  in  the  desperate  project 
opoa  which  he  adventured. 

In  proof  of  the  enersyt  the  promp- 
titude* and  the  determination  of  this 
extraordinary  youns  man*  we  extract 
from  the  pages  of  Dr.  Madden  the 
fcdlowing  account  of  an  incident  which 
occurred  while  he  was  yet  a  student 
of  our  university*  and  which*  assu- 
redly* evinces  a  presence  of  mind  and 
a  reflective  coUectedness  beyond  his 
ycnriu-. 

**  He  was  In  tbe  habit  of  making  che- 
mical experiments  in  his  father's  house, 
and,  on  one  occasion,  nearly  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  his  ardoor  in  his  favoorite  pur- 
«ait.    Mr.  Patten,  the  brother-in.hiw  of 
T.  A.  Emmet,  bad  been  staying  at  his 
father's,  and,  on  the  occasion  referred 
toi,  bad  assisted  Robert  in  his  experi- 
meola.    After  &Ir.  Patten  had  reUred, 
tbe  former  applied  himself  to  the  solu- 
tion   of  a   very    difficult   problem    in 
Friciid*s   Algebra.     A  habit  which  he 
Mver  relinquished  when  deepl v  engaged 
in  thought— that  of  biting  his  nails — 
was   the  cause   of  an    accident  which 
proved  nearly  fatal  to  him  on  the  ocoa- 
•ion  In  onestion.     He  was  seised  with 
aost  violent  inward  pains ;  these  pains 
were  the  effects  of  poison ;  he  had  been 
manipulating  corrosive  sublimate,  and 
had,  oncoosciously,  on  putting  his  fin- 
gers to  his  mouth,  taken,  internally, 
looM  portion  of  the  poison.     Though 
folly  aware  of  tbe  cause  of  his  suffer- 
ings, and  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  he 
abstained  from  dbturbing  his  father, 
l>vt  pff«ceeded  to  bis  library,  and  took 
down  a    Tolume  of  an  Encyclopedia, 
wMeb  was  in  the  room.    Having  refer- 
red to  the  article  'poisons,'  he  found 
thai  chalk  was  recommended  as  a  nro- 
phylactio  In  cases    of  poisoning  from 
corrosive  sublimate.     Ho  then  called  to 
Dkifld^that  Mr.  Patten  bad  been  using 
chalk'  with  a  turning-lathe  in  the  coach- 
house.   He  went  out,  broke  open  the 
coach-house   door,    and   succeeded    In 
ffadtog  the  chalk,  which  he  made  use  of, 
and  then  set  to  work  agaUi  at  the  pua- 
sUag  questloA  which  bad  before  baffled 


his  endeavours  to  solve.  In  the  morn- 
ing, when  he  presented  himself  at  the 
breakfast-table,  his  countenance,  to  use 
the  language  of  my  informant  (who  was 

{)resent),  '  looked  as  small  and  as  yel- 
ow  as  an  orange.'  Ho  acknowledged 
to  this  gentleman  that  he  had  suffered 
all  night  excruciating  tortures,  and  yet 
he  employed  his  mind  in  the  solution  of 
that  question,  which  the  author  of  the 
work  acknowledged  was  one  of  extraor- 
dinary difficulty,  and  he  succeeded  in  his 
efforts." 

Such  was  the  youth  who  was  now* 
in  his  twentieth  year*  in  constant  in- 
tercourse with  his  brother  Addis*  and 
used  by  him  as  the  medium  of  com- 
munication with  his  unshackled  fellow- 
conspirators*  who  were  still  at  Itfge* 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  they  were  far 
from  abandoning  their  projects  for  the 
freedom  and  the  independence  of  Ire- 
land.    The  successes  of  Buon^)arte 
on  the  continent*  and  the  consequent 
embarrassments  of  England*  served  to 
revive  their  hopes ;   and  what  they 
had  failed  to  effect  by  their  unaided 
exertions*  thev  now  expected  to  ac- 
complish by  foreign  aid.     To  what 
extent  that  aid  would  be  given  or  ro- 
ceived;   in  what  light  they  were  to 
regard  their  French  allies*  whether  as 
masters  or  servants ;  how  far  Bona- 
parte could  be  relied  on  as  the  friend 
of  constitutional  liberty;    and  what 
the  guarantees  were  to  be  by  which 
they  were  to   be  protected   against 
French  domination*  these  now  consti- 
tuted the  topics  of  discussion  amongst 
the  disaffected;  and  a  serious  diffe- 
rence   of  opinion    became    manifest 
wherever  thev  were  earnestly  canvass- 
ed.    Some  there  were  whose  hatred 
of  England  would  prompt  them  to  ac- 
cept foreign  aid  upon  any  terms*  pro- 
vided only  the  British  authority  was 
overthrown.     Others  saw  no  safety  In 
a  mere  change  of  masters,  and  would 
not  consent  to  admit  French  troops 
into  the  countrv*  but  upon  terms  which 
slrictly  limited  their  services  to  the 
particular  object  which  was  in  view, 
and  under  restrictions  which  would 
render  it  impossible  for  them  to  be- 
come the  enemies  of  public  liberty. 
How  great  the  delusion  must  have 
been  wnich  could  have  persuaded  any 
rational  beings  that  the  French  ruler 
would  be  bound  by  any  such  terms 
longer  than  his  own  interest  requirudt 
must  bt  manifest  to  all  who  are  ao- 
quainted  with  his  career  upon  tht 
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continthty  Ins  more  than  Punio  per- 
fldj,  and  the  remorseless  voracity  of 
his  unprincipled  ambition.  But  trea- 
son, which  is  lynx-eyed  in  discovering 
defects  in  the  government  against 
which  it  rebels,  is  often  blind  to  its 
own  dangers ;  and  in  its  very  precau- 
tions against  fancied  tyranny,  is  often 
but  preparing  the  way  for  oppression 
the  most  galling,  compared  with  which 
all  previous  causes  of  complaint  might 
well  be  considered  light  and  trivial. 

And  here  we  must  indignantly,  and 
once  for  all,  deny  that  Ireland  suffered 
any  such  oppression  as  could  justify  the 
treasonable  machinations  of  the  disaf- 
fected. On  the  contrary,  no  country 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  had,  for 
the  previous  quarter  of  a  century, 
made,  in  the  same  time,  such  rapid 
advances  in  commercial  and  constitu- 
tional freedom.  By  the  acts  of  *82, 
which  emancipated  its  legislature  from 
the  control  of  an  English  privy  council, 
and  which  removed  the  restrictions 
upon  its  trade,  Ireland,  to  use  the 
words  of  Grattan,  seemed  "to  rise 
from  its  bed,  and  to  get  nearer  to  the 
sun."  Indeed,  the  only  question  with 
wise  men  was,  how  far  the  newly-ao- 
quired  privileges  were  compatible  with 
British  rule.  In  '93,  a  large  measure 
of  concession  was  made  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  In  the  army  and  the  navy, 
and  the  learned  professions,  all  obsta- 
cles to  their  advancement,  except  to 
the  very  highest  offices,  had  been  re- 
moved. Their  property  was  as  secure, 
their  personally  liberty  as  complete,  as 
that  of  any  other  subjects;  and  as 
long  as  the  country  continued  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity,  its  progress  in 
wealth  and  prosperity  was  all  but  un- 
exampled. 

But  precisely  in  proportion  to  the 
boons  which  were  conferred,  was  the 
spirit  of  discontent  which  was  excited. 
England's  lavish  bounty  only  stirred  up 
in  tnis  country  a  frantic  desire  for  re- 
volutionary change.  Even  the  shadow 
of  her  sovereignty  would  not  be  en- 
dured;  and  when  the  king's  illness 
rendered  the  appointment  of  a  regent 
necessary,  the  Irish  dissented  from  the 
British  House  of  Comraons  as  to  the 
principle  upon  which  it  should  be  made 
—thus  threatening  the  disruption  of  the 
connexion,  and  endangering  the  stabi- 
Jity  of  the  empire.  Did  not  this  prove 
to  demonstration,  that  the  progress  of 
telf-legislation  had  been  too  fast  rather 
than  too  slow,  and  that  if  something 


were  not  done  to  rMtrain  the  bcttdlon** 
career  of  intemperate  and  ousgoid^^ 
men,  the  most  fatal  ooaaeqiiCDc»« 
might  be  apprehended  ? 

All  this  we  say,  notprooonikcingar^ 
opinion  as  to  the  expediency  or  inexpe^ 
diency  of  the  measnrei  whidi  wen 
taken  for  the  benefit  of  IreUnd.  We 
only  state  the  fact,  that  these  meanrv* 
rapidly  followed  each  other,  and  wtrc 
all  of  the  most  liberal  kind.  And  aot 
patriot  who  really  desired  his  oo«r- 
try's  good  might  be  well  satisfied  mx\\ 
what  was  done,  and  receive  it  nvC  oniv 
as  a  benefit  in  itself,  bat  as  a  pletU* 
that  whatever  remained  of  the  ttt<: 
complement  of  her  prosperity  and  hif- 
piness  would,  full  surely,  and  ia  &*• 
long  time,  be  conceded  likewise. 

This,  however,  was  just  what  ws* 
least  acceptable  to  the  more  stirhiv 
and  ardent  spirits  who  bad  resolved  Im 
cast  off  the  restraints  of  monsrchtcij 
government,  and  to  rest  satisfied  vtt-. 
nothing  short  of  complete  and  abeolat*^ 
independence.  We  now  know,  fr^v 
the  autobiography  of  Wolfe  Toocw  tlni 
every  measure  was  regarded  with  jea- 
lousy which  might  have  the  efl^  of 
staving  the  appetite  for  political  chaoi2:«. 
and  reconciling  the  people  to  the  su- 
premacy of  Englana.  Thdr  sk/tt" 
was  **  Timeo  Uanaos,  et  dooa  fi^ 
rentes  ;*'  and  their  labours  were  inctt- 
sant,  and  but  too  saccessful,  in  rtpr«- 
senting  that  every  concession  wai  ^* 
effect  of  fear ;  that  they  owed  thna 
not  to  British  generosity  or  wisdotr. 
but  to  their  own  sturdy  redaaalhr- 
against  oppression  ;  and  that  by  a&K<n* 
firmness,  and  bravery,  it  wonld  be  b^ 
difficult  matter  to  throw  offaltogftWr 
the  English  yoke,  and  enable  MsoJ 
to  take  her  station  amongst  the  as* 
tions  of  the  world  as  a  power  oonplru 
within  herself;  and,  under  a  virta^n:* 
republican  form  of  government,  which 
could  alone  secure  to  any  conntiy  tl> 
greatest  amount  of  happiness,  pruv 
perity,  and  freedom. 

And  who  were  the  Solons,  andth« 
Lycurgi  by  whom  thb  moral  and  to^*^ 
regeneration  was  to  be  effected  ?^tbf 
statesmen,  and  the  philosophcn,  as- 
der  whose  auspices  the  conatry  w 
to  enter  upon  tnis  "  ontried  faroT  c( 
political  bt'in^,  castinff  off  the  slooc^ 
of  its  old  habits  of  obedient*  to  d*"- 
narchical  rule,  and  passing,  throagb  s 
sea  of  blood,  to  the  new  l^d  of  proviso 
where  liberty  and  equality  were  le  b» 
the  watchwords  of  the  people  ?    Vte 
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«bo  have  not  I«l\  behind  tbetn  one 
•ing !•  sentence  to  prove  that  tber  were 
AQ/thinff  better  than  arrant  political 
raonntebankiy  whose  views  never  rose 
above  the  atmosphere  of  the  ale-house, 
and  were  nothing  better  than  the  in* 
ftpiration  of  deleterious  stimulants^  bv 
whioht  while  the  passions  wereinflamed» 
the  nnderstandmg  was  disordered! 
Their  writinn  and  their  speeches  are 
all  froth  and  soum,  the  workings  of 
distempered  imaginations  or  perverted 
hearts  ;  and  we  look  in  vain  for  anj- 
thing  Indicative  of  that  depth  of 
thoii^t  which  is  sometimes  found  in 
connexion  with  very  wild  and  erro- 
neous political  notions.  AH  is  ''sound- 
ing brass  and  tinkling  cymbal.'*  Emp- 
tineaa  and  vanity  are  its  characteris* 
ttea. 

It  is  ourious  that  any  traces  of  vi- 
gorooa  reflection  which  are  to  be  found 
amonffst  them  belong  to  the  unlettered 
conspirators— the    peasants  and    the 
weavers  of"  the  Union/'  who»  had  they 
poasaased  the  literary  advantages  of 
their  superiors  in  rank,  would  never 
have  been  found  amongst  such  a  con- 
frregalion  of  traitors.  James  Hope,  the 
Be&st  weaver,  only  wanted  betterlightii 
to  be  a  better  man.     His  views  would 
have  been  more  just  had  his  ranffe  of 
thought  been  more  expanded ;  and  had 
but  one-tenth  of  the  advantages  been 
bestowed  upon  him  which  were  thrown 
away  upon  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
and    other   aristocrats    of  the    con- 
sptracyp  he  would  have  been  as  dis« 
tingoished  for  his  loyalty  as  he  was  re- 
markable for  his  disaffection.     Holt 
and  Dwyer  possessed  the  raw  material 
which,  if  properly  worked  up,  would 
have  enabled  them  to  make  a  respect- 
able figure  in  the  world.     The  lights 
which  they  had  were  just  sufficient  to 
lead  them  astray  ;  and  they  became 
traitors  and  outlaws  only  for  want  of 
the  ffuidance  and  the  discipline  which 
would  have  led  them  into  the  paths  of 
peaee,   by  which  faction  would  have 
been  unmasked,  and  they  would  have 
seen  the  falsehood  of  the  representa- 
tiona,  and  the  hollowneu  or  the  pre- 
tenaioni,  by  which  they  were  so  sadly 
deluded.     Another  poor  fellow,  Felix 
R«iirke,  the  son  of  a  Kildare  peasant, 
whose  tale  has  interested  us  because  of 
the  reckless  sincerity  of  his  devotion  to 
the  cause,  was  one  who,  if  living  in  a 
higher  station,  would  never  have  die* 
graced  it.  Had  he  had  the  education  of 
ao  Emmet  or  a  Shears,  he  would  not 


have  been  blinded  by  the  fuUiet  to  which 
they  were  a  prey ;  and  he  might 
have  left  behind  him  some  more  credi- 
table warning  against  the  ^ilt  and  the 
dangers  of  revolutionary  violence,  than 
his  bones,  which  rattled  on  the  gibbet 
to  scare  future  conspirators  from  the 
paths  of  treason.  But  the  heads  of 
the  conspiracy,  the  men  whose  showj 
accomplishments  captivated  the  multi« 
tude,  were  all  characterized  either  by 
a  degree  of  coxoombrr  or  shallowness, 
whicn  utterly  unfitted  them  to  be  the 
leaders  of  a  great  national  movement ; 
and,  accordingly,  when  the  hour  of 
trial  came,  whue  the  people,  whenever 
called  upon,  were  but  too  ready,  tkiff 
were  found  wanting. 

They  were  not,  however,  defident 
in  that  perverted  ingenuity,  of  which 
examples  have  been  given  by  the  most 
unprincipled  schemers.  The  mechan- 
ism of  the  conspiracy  was  admirably 
contrived.  An  instrumentality  was 
employed  by  which  the  whole  country 
was  organised,  with  a  degree  of  com- 
pleteness and  secrecy  which  has  never 
been  exceeded.  The  directors  in  Dub- 
lin, themselves  involved  in  impene- 
trable obsouritv,  exercised  a  complete 
control  over  all  the  subordinate  rami- 
fications of  the  system,  and  were 
obeyed  with  unhesitating  promptitude 
in  any  orders  which  were  issued  to 
their  inferiors.  There  was  thus  an 
unity  of  will  and  purpose,  which,  in 
their  growth,  g^ve  an  uniformity  and 
steadiness  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
United  Irishmen  marvellously  Ikvour- 
able  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
designs.  Treason  began  to  inundate 
the  country  with  the  stealthy  quietness 
of  the  flowing  of  the  tide,  and  there 
was  reason  to  fear  that  loyalty  would  be 
hopelessly  compromised  before  peace- 
able men  were  aware  of  their  danger. 

When  the  conspirators  began  to  feel 
their  strength,  terror  was  substituted 
for  persuasion.  The  promptest  ven- 
geance awaited  the  recreant  who  was 
suspected  of  betraying  their  cause. 
Assassination  was  reduced  to  a  regular 
system ;  and  the  witnesses  who  prose- 
cuted, and  the  juries  who  convicted^ 
any  of  the  sworn  brotherhood,  did  so 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  Thus  there 
was  a  violent  interruption  to  the  ordi- 
nary administration  of  justice.  The 
laws  stood  suspended  by  the  fiat  of  the 
conspirators.  And  it  was  made  oleerlj 
manifest,  as  was  obeerved  in  one  of 
the  publications  of  the  day,  that  if  the 
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goyernment  rested  satisfied  with  only 
going  to  law  tciih  them,  when  they  went 
to  war  with  the  govern menty  treason 
must  speedily  be  triumphant. 

It  was  in  this  disastrous  state  of 
things  that  recourse  was  had  to  nuur- 
tialhbw;  a  deplorable  altematirey  but 
rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the 
otiierwise  unpunished  miscreani^  of 
the  disturbers.  Unless  the  ffovem* 
ment  were  prepared  to  see,  with  equal 
minds,  the  murder,  one  by  one,  of 
eyery  gentleman  distinguished  for  loy** 
alty,  and  upon  whom  reliance  might 
be  placed  in  the  event  of  a  treasonid>le 
outbreak,  they  must  meet  ''the  Union*' 
with  their  own  weapons,  and  be  as 
prompt  in  defending,  as  the  terrorists 
were  daring  in  their  assaults  upon,  the 
lives  and  prc^rties  of  the  peaceable 
and  unoffending. 

<*Has  the  noble  lord*'*  asked  Lord 
Clare,  in  his  triumphant  reply  to  JL»ord 
Moira,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  29th  of  February,  1798,  **  heard  of 
the  numberless  murders  which  have  been 
perpetrated  by  the  orders  of  the  Irish 
union,  for  the  crime  of  putting  the  laws 
of  the  country  into  a  course  of  execu- 
tion ?  Has  he  heard  of  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Butler,  a  clergyman  and  a  magis- 
trate ?  Has  he  heard  of  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Knipe,  a  clergyman  and  a  magis- 
trate ?  Has  he  heard  of  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Hamilton,  a  clergyman  and  a  ma- 
gistrate, and  the  circumstances  of  hor- 
ror which  attended  it  ?  This  unhappy 
gentleman,  who  had  been  a  fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  and  had  retired  to 
a  college  benefice,  in  the  county  of 
BonegaJ,  a  nuin  of  exemjilary  piety 
and  learning,  had  been  guilty  or  the 
heinous  crime  of  iaculcatinff  the  habits  of 
religion  and  morality  and  mdustry»  and 
due  subordination,  in  a  wild  and  remote 
district.  He  had  also  been  guilty  of  ex- 
ertion, as  a  magistrate,  to  stop  the  pro- 
fress  of  treason ;  and  was  accordingly 
enounced  by  the  brotherhood.  He  had, 
as  every  other  gentleman  in  the  same 
predicament  was  obliged  to  do,  convert- 
ed his  dwelling-bouse  into  a  fortress, 
which  was  protected  by  a  military  guard ; 
he  had  gone  to  Derry,  but  heartuff  of  a 
disturbance  in  his  neighbourhood,  ho 
fatally  prepared  to  return  and  quiet  it, 
inteuoing  to  take  shelter  from  his  ene- 
mies before  the  return  of  nieht.  la  this, 
however,  he  was  prevented  by  a  storm; 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
pass the  lake  upon  which  his  dwelling 
stood ;  and  he  went  to  the  house  of  a 
friend,  Mr.  Waller,  who  had  been  idso 
a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  who,  to 


his  misfortune,  received  him.  While  tUf 
gentleman,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
wore  quietly  sitting  with  their  s;uest  by 
tho  fire  side,  a  volley  of  musaets  was 
discharged  into  the  house,  which  instant- 
ly killed  Mrs.  Waller;  and  thb  was  their 
first  notice  of  the  attack.  The  savages 
who  surrounded  the  house,  cried  out  for 
Mr.  Hamilton,  and  threatened  to  bum 
it  unless  he  was  delivered  into  their 
hands;  when  this  unfortunate  genthi- 
man  was  dragged  from  his  hidine  place 
by  the  servants  of  his  host,  deuvered 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  but- 
chered by  them  with  aggravated  cir- 
cumstances of  barbarity,  too  shocking 
to  relate.  His  widow  and  helpless  chil- 
dren have  a  pension  from  the  crown,  or 
they  must  have  perished  for  want  Has 
the  noble  lord  heard  of  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Cummins,  whose  crime  was  that  be 
had  presumed  to  enrol  his  name  in  a 
corps  of  yeomanryi  under  the  oommand 
of  bis  landlord,  the  Earl  of  Londonder- 
ry ?  Has  he  heard  of  the  attempt  to 
assassinate  Mr.  Johnstone,  a  magistrate, 
in  the  populous  town  of  Lisbum  ?  Has 
he  heard  of  the  recent  murder  of  Colo- 
nel St.  George,  and  of  his  host,  Mr. 
Uniacke  ?  Has  he  heard  of  the  recent 
murder  of  two  dragoons  who  had  dis- 
covered to  their  officer  an  attempt  to 
seduce  them  ?  In  a  word,  let  me  ask 
the  noble  lord,  whether  he  has  heard  of 
tho  numberless  and  atrodous  deedaof 
massacre  and  assassination,  which  form 
a  part  of  the  system  acted  upon  by  the 
Irish  brotherhood,  and  encouraged  by 
the  privileged  orders  of  innovation  ?  I 
hold  the  dark  and  bloody  cataloenel 
But  I  will  not  proclaim  to  tho  eivmaed 
world  the  state  of  cannibal  bvbarlsm 
to  which  my  unhappy  country  has  hteA 
brought  by  these  pestilent  and  cowardly 
traitors.  These  are  the  men  of  senti- 
ment whom  the  noble  lord  is  so  anxious 
to  conciliate  I  These  are  the  injured  in- 
nocents, whose  cause  he  has  so  often, 
and  so  pathetically  pleaded  I  The  in- 
jured innocents,  who  deal  In  midnight 
robbery,  conflagration,  andronrdher ;  and 
scatter  terror  and  desolation  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  1** 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  oountry, 
when  the  system  of  free  quarten  and 
martial  law  was  resorted  to  in  the  dis* 
turbed  districts  (a  desperate  remedy 
in  a  desperate  case),  as  the  only  mesas 
which  could  give  the  government  any 
chance  of  contending  sucoetdnlly 
against  the  organized  miscreaocy  of 
the  traitors.  And  yet,  this  sad  necessity 
is  now  pleaded  as  an  excuse  lor  the 
crimes  by  which  it  was  canted  I  Such 
is  the  preposterous  reasoning  of  Doe* 
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tor  MaddtOy  and  otbtra  of  hit  party* 
by  widdi  Um  ordmr  of  things  ia  dir«ct^ 
U  iBYcrtod.  Th«7  wonld  Justify  the 
t'litnges  of  the  iasorgentSt  by  the  sys* 
t«fn  orfrce  quarters  and  martial  law ; 
«  bereai»  free  quarters  and  martial  law 
were  never  heard  of  until  no  other  re- 
mcdiy  remained  for  the  outrages  of  the 
laenrgenta  I  They  ascribe  the  disease 
tu  Ibe  medicine  which  was  given  to 
core  ilf  and  which*  but  for  the  previous 
vsistcoce  of  the  disease,  would  not 
hare  been  administered  at  all  1 

lias  Doctor  Madden  ever  found  it 
mrtsesry  to  order  a  blistering  plaster 
for  apatientt  bv  which  his  hack  may  have 
been  renderea  ver|  sore?    He  may 
have  done  sot  and  with  the  best  effects. 
The  disease  which  would  have  other* 
wts«  atmdc  faif  and  lutened  upon  the 
V  it^  organs,  may  thus  have  been  drawn 
off  1^  the  surface ;  and  valuable  life 
may  have  been  saved  at  the  expense 
merely  of  a  little  temporarv  pain  and 
tnconvenienoe.     What  would  he  think 
tf  an  action  were  broqght  against  him 
fnw  the  iojurv  which  was  thus  done  to 
the  anrllMe  of  the  body,  althou^  with* 
vttt  i  t  Ibe  most  latal  consequences  must 
heve  OBMmd  ?     Would  he  not  regard 
his  pnlsent  aa  a  bedlamite*  with  whom 
it  woold  not  be  rational  to  reason  ? 
And  not  one  whit  more  rational  does 
he  himself  appear*  when  he  complains 
of  the  cruelties  which  were  either  prac- 
tised* or  connived  at,  b^  the  govern- 
ment I  mh^xAkfoQaw$df  instead  of  ;ire« 
c0dU^  the  atrodtiea  of  the  insurgents ) 
and  without  which  no  limits  oould  be 
■iiiigned  to  the  proeeription  and  mas- 
Bscre  of  loyal  subjects*     We  do  not 
ftnd  in  hb  pages  any  comphunts  of  such 
proeeription  and  massacre.    He  writes 
mt  though  he  never  liad  heard  of  thenu 
The  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus 
act  was*  according  to  him,  a  wanton  in- 
vesinn  of  public  fiberty*  utterly  unpn^ 
volied  by  any  such  system  of  crime  as 
bade  deAance  to  the  ordinary  opem> 
tion  of  the  kw.     With  what  justieo 
this  reprseentstion  b  nude,  the  readsr 
may  now  judge  for  himself  |  but  the 
full  miscbiff  whidi  may  be  done  bv  it 
can  be  only  vaguely  conjectured*  when 
Bonsider  mw  vast  the  multitudes 
Hnengst  whom  it  will  be  repeated 

itlMNU  mesting  any  effMtual  counter- 


relatives  had  been  leading  members 
of  <'  the  Union**'  should  have  regarded 
the  conspirators  as  lambs*  and  the  go- 
vernment as  wolves*  was  but  too  na* 
tural.  He  was  a  contemplative  en- 
thusiast* who  loved  to  give  to  his 
dreamy  imaffinings  a  semblance  of 
reality ;  and  be  **  lived  and  moved* 
and  had  his  being**'  amid  the  phan- 
tasmata  of  his  own  heated  and  creative 
mind.  His  brother*  Addis*  was  (we 
are  told  by  Doctor  Madden*  upon  very 
pood  authority)  still  bent  upon  renew* 
ing  his  treasonable  efforts*  and  re- 
garded the  contest  with  the  British  go- 
vernment as  **  suspended*  but  not  re- 
linquished**' And  as  soon  as  ever  his 
liberation  from  captivity  enabled  him 
to  communicate  with  hu  brother  con- 
spirators in  foreign  countries*  his  first 
thoughts  were  directed  to  the  re*orga- 
nixation  of  the  plans*  the  frustration 
of  which  he  and  they  so  bitterly  la- 
mented. 

There  existed*  at  this  period,  in 
England*  a  society  called  «« The  Se- 
cret Committee  of  England*"  and 
which  consisted  of  delegates  from  the 
three  members  of  the  United  King- 
dom. This  society  exercised  a  sort  of 
authority  over  other  subordinate  con- 
claves of  conspirators*  and  its  office 
would  seem  to  have  been  to  keep  the 
embers  of  sedition  alive*  wherever  they 
might  otherwise  grow  cold*  and  to 
unite  in  one  continuous  stream  the 
various  rilb  of  popular  discontent*which 
might  be  dissipated*  if  not  thus  combin- 
ed* and  made  subservient  to  a  common 
object.  With  this  society  the  United 
Irish  brotherhood  had  much  communi- 
cation* **  a  great  deal  of  which***  Doc- 
tor Madden  tells  us*  **  was  carried  on 
by  the  agency  of  Bemamin  Pemberton 
Binns*and  the  Rev.  James  Coigly.** 

When  Colonel  Despard  mMe  his 
frantic  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the 
sovereign*  George  the  Third*  Arthur 
O'Connor  was  very  anxious  to  impress 
upon  the  public  that  there  was  no 
connexion  whatever  between  him  and 
the  discontented  in  Irehud.  But 
Doctor  Bladden  veiy  properly  ob- 
serves :-i- 


{ 


That  ayonth  like  Robert  Emmet* 
who  had  lived  all  his  life  in  an  atmo^ 


«« Until  it  can  be  shown  that  the  ob- 
ecta  of  the  Secret  Coounittee  of  Eag- 
and,  oomposed  of  delegates  li^Ma  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Scotuuid,  were  wbolTy 
foreign  totbeaffiurs  of  Inland,  I,  for 
one,  cannot  be  persuaded  but  that  Co- 
lonel Despard's   supposed   connexion 
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with  tli«  secret  society  In  £oeland  wm 
well  known  to  the  leaders  of  Use  United 
irishmen,  and  that  a  popular  morement 
— not  an  atrocious  act  of  assassination 
— was  expected,  and  looked  for  with 
anxiety,  as  affording  employment  for 
the  troops  in  England,  which  would 
leave  a  better  prospect  for  their  efforts 
in  Ireland." 

It  is  probable^  that,  had  the  designs 
of  the  Secret  Committee  taken  effect, 
and  England  been  so  engaged  by  do* 
mestic  troubles,  as  to  give  full  occo* 
pation  to  her  mtiitary  at  home,  advan- 
tage would  be  taken  of  it  by  the  sedi* 
tious  in  Ireland,  to  be  up  and  doing 
in  the  business  which  tney  had  in 
hand.  But  the  detection  and  exeeu- 
tion  of  Despard  and  his  brother  con- 
spirators frustrated  their  hopes  in 
that  quarter ;  and  they  now  looked  to 
the  gprowing  bad  feeling  between 
England  and  France,  and  the  near 
prospect  of  hostilities  which  might 
result  in  French  invasion,  as  fur- 
tiishing  a  better  grounded  security, 
that,  should  an  insurrection  then  be 
attempted,  it  might  be  attended  with 
good  success ;  as  the  French  ruler 
would,  for  his  own  sake,  aid,  to  the 
Utmost,  in  crushing  the  power  which 
bad  ever  been  his  most  formidable  and 
determined  enemy. 

Doctor  Madden  tells  us  that  pre- 
viously to  Robert  Emmet*s  departure 
from  Paris,  upon  the  enterprise  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  himself-^ 

**  He  had  an  interview  with  Buona- 
parte ;  the  nature  of  it  was  such  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  on  his  mind  that  peace 
was  destined  to  be  of  short  continuance^ 
that  bostiUties  would  commence  before 
the  month  of  Aufust,  1803,  and  that 
the  invasion  of  Eneland  would  take  place 
in  the  course  of  that  month. 

"He  told  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  In  Ireland — a  gentleman  whose 
veracity  can  be  relied  on — that  his  in- 
terview had  left  an  unfavourable  im- 
pression on  his  mind  of  the  character  of 
the  First  Consul ;  that  he  had  been  re- 
ferred by  Buonaparte  to  Tallevrand, 
and  had  several  interviews  with  the  lat- 
ter, of  whose  intentions  towar.d8  Ireland 
he  thought  not  more  favourably  than 
of  those  of  his  master,  and  of  whose 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  things  there 
he  could  say  but  little  to  its  advantage. 
He  thought,  however,  that  Talleyrand 
rather  desired  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  repnUio  in  Ireland,  and 
that  BaoAaparie  did  noC    Hia  only  ob» 


Jeot  was,  to  aggivBdlM  Fraftoa,  aiwJ : . 
damage  England;  and  so  far  as  ti^' 
object  went,  to  wish  well  to  any  ff  ■': 
in  Ireland  that  might  be  ancillary  t  • 
purpose.      He  thought,  ho  we  v  9,  t..  * 
Buonaparte,  seeing  ihjut  war  was    - 
vitable,  was  sincere  in  the  pttrp<-'»«  t- 
expressed  of  making  a  descent  on  i!  -  .* 
land  the  earliest  possible  moowat  tit  ^ 
war  had  been  declared;  and  that  #«•** 
he  was  led  to  beiieve,  was  likely  to  u» 
place  within  eight  er  nina  aootha.* 


tT  t 


That  very  sertoos  apprebess* 
of  invasion  were  entertaiotd  in  E  r 
land  at  this  period,  there  can  br  -• 
doubt ;  and  what  the  «*«*"»^**f  en- «.  1* 
might  have  been  if  It  were  real!/  a; 
tempted#  it  would  be  very  dif&colt  C  m;  . 
Emmet,  who  distrusted  Boonapart- 
good  will  to  Ireland^  by  no  means  «:  - 
trusted  his  hatred  of  England;  4:>. 
having  been  persuaded  that  the  c^*^ 
in  which  he  was  engaged  was  a  j^* 
and  righteous  one,  reeolved  not  * 
miss  the  opportunity,  shoald  it  Drt-**  * : 
itself,  of  striking  a  blow  for  tw  a:, 
ration  of  his  country,  while  her  \jrx-*. 
oppressor  was  ennged  in  a  h)«  >r 
death  struggle  with  the  proodtavkirr. 

Nor  wsishe  without  weU-grou&ii'i 
assurances,  that,  in  Uua  new  atu-::, : 
he  would  have,  at  hooie»  powcrfa.  < . 
operation.     The  temperament  vfir 
country  may  be  collected  from  the  :'  - 
lowing  extract  from  a  letter  wrixtr:  '  ; 
■Lord  Charles  Beattsck,  to  liis  hruUiT 
William,  then  a  go?«mor  of  lUira*. 
found  in  a  vessel   oaptared  by  ("> 
French,  and  published  iu  the  if-** 
Uur^**  If  Ireland  be  not  attsudtU  :.. 
it  will  be  loet.  These  rascab  are  as  r.;» 
as  ever  for  rebellion***   Thb  was  b  'i* 
August  of  1803^  9het  the  Ineamrc 
tion  had  fmled.     But  Doetor  Mai>i'c 
cites  extracts  from  the  letters  of  •^-.; 
eminent  individuals,   vrittea  shori.; 
before  that  eventt  whioh  fnllt  pr.i 
that  the  most  sarioos  apyrsiwi   t> 
were  entertained  in  the  highstt  qosr- 
ters  for  the  safety  of  tha  British  to- 
pire* 

In  the  autuom  of  ldo2,  Eassrt  sr- 
rived  from  Paris,  where  be  had  u^* 
in  constant  communioation  with  t*' 
French  govemioentt  and  the  dimffr  1 
ed  Irish.  He  now  addrtaeed  ^ubm  ' 
to  such  of  the  survivors  of  aiBcty^u  *  * 
as  he  could  conveniently  coatcoe 
with;  and  found  many  of  them  l' 
too  ready  to  enter  into  his  views.  K* 
was  led  to  believe,  hj  inforiaeti  <« 
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•  bom  Im  relif  J«  thai  nlnetoen  coontiefl 
wottJd  rtM,  if  Dablin  were  Mourel y  in 
xhm  bands  of  the  insargents.  And 
l>r.  Madden  eoantenances  the  notion^ 
that  indtviduaU  of  rank  and  conse- 
quence in  the  oonntrjt  whose  names 
hare  never  transpired^  bad  pledged 
ihefDseWea  to  aid  and  abet  htniy  with 
the  whole  amount  of  their  fortunes 
atsd  their  influence,  in  the  enterprise 
on  which  he  had  resoWed. 

It  was  not  until  the  month  of  Marchf 
ltM)9y  that  the  preliminarr  arranve- 
ments  were  completed,  which  enabled 
fain  to  take  active  measures  in  Dublin 
for  carrying  bis  intentions  into  effect* 
The  truce  of  Amiens  had  now  expired, 
and  France  and  Great  Britun  were 
again  at  war ;  and,  although  he  had 
no  eonfldence  either  in  the  justice  or 
the  generosity  of  the  French  ruler,  ret 
he  deemed  it  not  nnlikelythatfor  GaJlic 
purposes  an  invasion  might  be  made, 
which  would  be  roateriallr  serviceable 
to  him  in  accomplishing  his  Irish  ob- 
jects. 

Premises  in  Marshalsea-lane,  in 
Patrick-street,  in  Winetavern-street, 
and  at  Irishtown,  were  taken,  for  the 
purpose  of  forwarding  the  preparations 
which  the  ooming  occasion  would  re- 
quire. In  them,  arms  and  ammunition 
to  a  vast  amount,  were  accumulated  % 
and  combustibles  of  various  kinds  (one 
f>f  them  a  rocket  resembling  the  con* 
irreve  rockets,  as  afterwards  employed) 
prepared,  by  which,  it  was  expected, 
irrvat  execution  would  be  done  upon 
the  British  troops  in  a  hand  to  hand 
contest  with  the  insurgents. 

The  outlay  which  was  required  for 
this  apparatus  of  treason,  was  supplied, 
I'^rtly  by  Emmet  himself,  and  partly 
by  a  Mr.  Philip  Long,  a  Dublin  mer- 
chant, who  was  an  ardent  but  timid 
member  of  the  conspiracy.  The  agents 
*»i\  whom  he  most  relied  were,  Russel, 
Hamilton,  James  Hope,  the  northern 
wraver,  Felix  Rourke,  Michael  Dwyer, 
the  Wick  low  outlaw,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  desperadoes  by  which 
th«  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  was  in- 
fr-Med;  and  others,  whose  connexion 
«ith  the  former  rebellion,  and  influ- 
ence with  the  disaffected  in  various 
l»art«  of  the  country,  enabled  them,  at 
tuch  a  crisis,  to  render  peculiar  ser- 
vice to  luch  a  oaose. 

It  is  strange  that  all  these  prepara- 
tions continued  to  go  on,  without  any 
alarm  being  felt  by  government  for 
the  publio  safety.     Lord  Hardwicke 


was  occupying  his  residence  in  the 
Phoenix  Park,  and  dispensing  the  vice- 
reg^  hopitalities,  without  the  slightest 
apprehension  that  an  explosion  was  at 
hand,  by  which  the  government  might 
be  shaken  from  its  foundations  I  And 
had  not  a  series  of  accidents,  wholly 
unforeseen,  interfered  with  the  designs 
of  the  conspirators,  the  capital  would 
assuredly  have  been  in  tneir  hands, 
the  princinal  officers  of  state  their  pri- 
soners, and  what  the  disaffected  counties 
would  have  done  when  the  rebel  flag 
waved  over  the  castle  of  Dublin,  may 
be  conjectured  from  the  recklessness 
with  which,  but  a  few  vears  before, 
they  perilled  life  and  limb  in  what 
would  be  deemed  a  far  more  hopeless 
contest. 

It  was  by  some  deemed  advisable 
that  the  insurrection  should  not  take 
place  until  the  middle  of  August,  when 
their  preparations  and  their  organiza- 
tion would  be  far  more  complete.  But 
against  this  it  was  strongly  urged  by 
Emmet  that  some  suspicion  of  what 
was  in  hand  bad  already  reached  the 
ears  of  government,  which  began  to 
be  unusually  active;  that  the  yeomanry 
were  about  to  be  called  out ;  and  that 
unless  they  acted  immediately,  they 
would  lose  the  advantage  of  a  sur- 
prise— considerations  which  be  per- 
suaded them  were  sufficient  to  justify 
the  naming  of  an  earlier  day  for  the 
intended  rising.  It  was  accordingly 
flxcd  for  the  2ard  of  July. 

On  the  16th,  an  explosion  took  place 
in  the  depot  in  Patrick- street,  which 
greatly  alarmed  the  conspirators,  by 
threatening  a  disclosure  of  their  de- 
signs ;  and  had  goveriunent  only  ex- 
erted ordinary  vigour  and  ordinary 
vigilance,  the  whole  plot  must  have 
been  laid  bare.  But  they  seem  to  have 
been  spell-bound  by  a  kind  of  infatua- 
tion. 

Emmet  now  removed  from  his 
lodginp,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
depot  m  Marshalsea-lane,  where  he  re- 
mained night  and  day,  urging  forward 
the  preparations  for  the  night  of  the 
2drd  with  all  the  earnestness  of  his 
ardent  nature.  His  associates  were  all 
of  the  lowest  claas:  weavers,  tailors, 
ostlers,  bakers,  bricklayers,  coal  fac- 
tors, **  €i  hoc  genus  omne,**  No  man  of 
rank  or  substance  appeared  ostensibly 
in  connexion  with  him.  But  if  he 
could  tdce  the  authorities  by  surprise^ 
he  did  not  fear  that  many  such  would 
be  forUicoraing,  by  whose  aid  a  good 
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beginning  might  be  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful end. 

The  hour  was  now  rapidlv  approach- 
ing when  his  courage  and  his  conduct 
were  to  be  put  to  the  test ;  and  as  it 
nearedt  the  accidents  multiplied  which 
augured  a  disastrous  termination. 

By  some  mistake*  or  acoidenty  or 
treachery*  his  communication  with  the 
Wicklow  insurgents  was  intermitted 
just  when  it  was  most  important  that 
it  should  be  maintained ;  and  Dwyer* 
the  leader*  never  thought  of  moving 
his  men  from  their  fastnesses  until  the 
news  reached  him  that  the  rising  in 
Dublin  had  failed. 

The  Kildare  ment  who  had  been 
crowding  into  the  city  from  an  early 
hour  on  the  23rd*  all  left,  to  return 
home  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evenmg* 
having  been  ()irected  to  do  so  by  some 
one  who  informed  them  that  the  men 
of  Dublin  would  not  act. 

All  this  was  sufficiently  embarrass- 
ing ;  and*  when  added  to  the  embar- 
rassments which  he  felt  in  the  failure 
of  some  of  his  agents  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary preparations*  by  which  the 
rockets*  combustibles*  and  other  im- 
plements of  destruction  were  to  be  in 
readiness  against  the  attacks  of  the  mi- 
litary, caused  him  to  regard  his  posi- 
tion with  anxiety  and  alarm*  and  to 
feel  that  the  service  in  which  he  was 
engaged  was  a  kind  of  forlorn  hope* 
upon  which  he  could  not  enter  without 
peril*  and  from  which  he  could  not 
retreat  without  dishonour. 

The  first  intimation  which  the  go- 
vernment received  of  the  dangers  by 
which  they  were  beset*  was  from  Mr. 
Clarke*  the  extensive  calico  printer*  of 
Palmerstown*  who  was  sent  by  his 
friend  and  neighbour  Captain  (the  late 
Sir  Richard)  Willcocks*  to  inform  Mr. 
Marsden*  the  under  secretary*  of  the 
great  probability  that  there  would  be 
1  hat  night  a  treasonable  rising.  Of  this 
our  readers  will  find  a  full  account  in  our 
first  volume**  to  which  we  refer  Doctor 
Madden*  with  an  assurance  that  we 
have  had  it  from  the  lips  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard Willcocks  himself.  Marsden  was 
incredulous*  and  laughed  at  Clarke 
for  his  credulitv.  When  the  latter 
returned  from  his  fruitless  interview^ 
and  told  his  friend  how  he  had  been 
received*  Willcocks  immediately  re- 
solved to  get  up  out  of  his  sick  bed* 
and  go  directly  to  Doctor  Lindsay,  the 


private  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Hsr4- 
wicke*  who  was  then  reaidiag  la  ttc 
Phoenix  Park.  When  passing  through 
Palmerstown*  with  this  view*  bt «.« 
struck   by    the    appearance   of  M'. 
CUrke's  factory  men,  who  wcrr  x. 
clean*  and  dressed  in  their  SudcUt 
clothes.     Upon  observing  that  at  w:h 
an  hour  of  the  day  be  would  have  m- 
pected  to  see  them  **  up  to  thdr  dU  « i 
m  dye-stuffs*"  the  conviction  imtsAt  * 
flashed  upon  Clarke's  mind*  that  tU* 
were  preparing  for  the  intended  ojt- 
break;  and  he  rode  amoiigst  ih«"u, 
violently  upbraiding  them  lor  t)-»r 
disaffection*    and    telling  then  t>^ 
the  government  was  apprised  of  \\ 
and  that  thev  would  •'aU  be  »l  t 
like  dogs.*'     He  and  His  friend  tk^c 
passed  on  to  the  house  of  the  pri^^r 
secretarv*  upon  whom  a  strong  imprr>- 
sion  of  tiie  reasonableness  of  £s  apf  ^ t> 
hensions  was  made  by  Capt.  Wilkucis 
who  was  directed  to  proceed  ^lio  t 
the  castle,  with  a  message  f^^  «i-a 
to  Mr.  Marsden,  that  hit  believed  hU  u* 
formation  to  be  true^  and  that  no  l*  . 
should  be  lost  in  taking  every  ya^^i* 
precaution  against  the  coming  daft^'*-r« 
Meanwhile*  some  emisaancs  of  La- 
met*  who  had  been  marshalliafr  \u 
rebel    force    in    the    neigfabo«rK-.«4 
of  Dublin*   arrived  in  Palmentv«r. 
shortly   afcer  Willcocks  and  CUr'.* 
had   left    it   on    their    way  to   l  • 
Phcenix   Park,     The  men  toU  tb.  ix 
what  Clarke  had  said;   and  tk*  rc< 
solution  of  the  desperadoes  was  tur. 
mediately  taken*  to  murder  these  (*»• 
tlemen  on  their  way  to  the  eastfe*  VJ 
thus  prevent  the  authorities bciag  mi.}  • 
aware  of  tiie  intended  attack,  wtU   : 
was  too  late  to  prevent  it.    But  U^  rt 
the  assassins  were  prepared  to  act.  t*' 
castle  was  reacheu*  and  they  hsii  \»x>x 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Bfarsdca.    ti' 
was  still  obstinately*  and  almost  it  wf> 
lently  incredulous ;  assured  them  i'-^: 
their    fears  were  quite  ffroaadi«*« ; 
that  if  government  altendsd  te  »a  : 
idle  rumours  they  would  be  in  a  ct  -* 
stant  state  of  alarm  everyday;  d.' 
he  would  answer  for  the  tranqmlfit;  >< 
the  oountrv*  and  that  they  might  : 
to  their  beds*  and  sleep  secure*  as  tK<rt 
was  not  the  slightest  danger.  **  Wc -. 
sir***  said  Willcocks*  •«  I  am  of  a  .•' 
ferent  opinion*  but  I  tee  that  aoi^x 
which  I  can  say  will  move  yoo*    B«: 
will   you    do    one    thii^   fo  b* 
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«Wbat  U  ihat?'*  taid  Marsden; 
"  Will  yoo*"  he  replied^ ''  tend  a  spo- 
cial  tnetsmger  to  the  Commander  of 
th«  PorG«Sy  and  let  htm  know  the  in* 
formation  yoa  have  received,  that  he 
may  not  he  altogether  taken  by  snr- 
prtac  ?**  ««  Yes,  I  will  do  that  if  it 
pleases  yon,**  said  the  secretary,  '*  but 
in  my  opinion  it  is  altogether  unneces- 
aarr.**  AnorderW  dragoon  was  forth- 
with despatched,  but  bv  this  time  the 
iniorgents  were  beginning  to  stir,  and 
he  was  met  in  Thomas-street,  and 
raordered  before  he  reached  the  Royal 
Hospital. 

As  Willcoeks  and  Clarke  were  re- 
toroinghome,  they  were  met  on  Arran- 
quay  1:^  the  party  who  had  been  sent 
oQt  to  intercept  them.  The  object 
had  DOW  been  aefcated  for  which  tho 
assassins  had  gone  forth,  as  these 
gentlemen  had  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  castle,  and  tho  government  was 
alreadv  in  possession  of  any  informa- 
tion which  they  could  give.  But  the 
spirit  of  murder  was  up,  and  would 
not  he  baulked  of  vengeance ;  and  one 
of  them,  Barney  Duggan,  it  is  sup- 
posed, whose  life  figures  In  this  third 
series,  as  one  of  Doctor  Madden's 
heroes,  stepped  forward,  and  fired  a 
musket,  heavily  loaded  with  slugs, 
which  struck  Clarke  in  the  side  of  his 
face.  Willcoeks  turned  round,  and 
saw  his  friend  severely  wounded  and 
bleedtng ;  and  he  immediately  turned 
the  beads  of  both  their  horses  again  to 
the  castle,  and  lost  not  a  moment  in 
preventing  himself  to  Mr.  Marsden. 
•«  What  is  the  matter  now,*'  said  the 
secretary,  somewhat  pale  and  agitated. 
•*  It  is  too  late,  sir,  now  to  ask  •  what 
b  the  matter,' "  said  Willcoeks  « look 
at  Aifl^**  pointing  to  his  bleeding  friend, 
**  the  insurgents  are  in  arms." 

Such,  we  can  .issuro  Doctor  Mad- 
den, is  an  authentic  narrative  of  a 
transaction,  which  may  have  had  no 
small  infloence  in  determining  tho  is- 
sue of  Emmet's  enterprise  m  1803. 
What  we  state,  we  state  upon  authori- 
ty th«  most  unquestionable ;  that  of 
the  |ate  Sir  Richard  Willocks  him- 
sirlf ;  and  if  we  are  not  deemed  suffi- 
ctrnt  vouchers  for  the  truth  and  ho- 
nour of  that  roost  active  magistrate, 
and  moat  excellent  man,  we  will  refer 
him  to  one  whose  opinion  he  will 
•careeW  disregard,  Daniel  O'Connoll, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  who  knew  the  worthv 
geittleman   well,  and  who,  although 


opposed  to  him  in  polities,  would  not 
hesitate,  we  undertake  to  say,  to  do 
justice  to  him  as  a  man  of  the  strictest 
veracity. 

Duggan,  who  was  afterwards  made 
a  prisoner,  was  eonfronted  with  Clarke, 
who  said,  **  you  are  the  man  who  fired 
at  me  on  Arran-quay.**  The  answer 
of  the  miscreant  was :  **  Do  you  think 
I  would  pass  by  Willcoeks,  and  fire 
at  you  ?*'  Now  this  Sir  Rkhard  con- 
stantly afllrmed  he  deliberately  did. 
He  saw  him  dntinctly  suspend  his  fire 
until  he  was  uncovered,  and  Clarke 
aloneeiposedtoit.  Duggan  is  probably 
still  alive.  We  saw  ntm  some  time 
since  in  good  health.  He  had  long 
renounced  his  treasonable  politics, 
and  was  living  aa  a  peaeeable  and  a 
loyal  subject. 

As  these  events  now  form  a  portion 
of  Irish  history,  we  have  deemed  it 
right  to  be  thus  particular,  perfect  ac- 
curacy in  little  things  being  very  often 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  judge  aright 
of  great  thing^.  We  find,  from  some 
extracts  which  Doctor  Madden  gives 
from  the  book  of  the  Klldare  magis- 
trates'proceedings,  consequent  upon 
the  insurrection,  that  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses, who  was  to  have  been  a  leader 
of  the  Kildare  men,  stated,  that  the 
cause  of  the  failure  was,  commencing 
the  insurrection  **two  hours  too  soon." 
Whether  this  was  actually  the  case,  or 
not,  we  cannot  positively  say ;  but  it  is 
highly  probable ;  and  if  so,  the  very 
important  bearing  of  the  little  incident 
which  we  have  described  as  having 
taken  place  between  Clarke  and  his 
workmen  upon  the  whole  business, 
will  be  very  clearly  seen. 

Certain  ft  is,  that,  as  tho  moment  for 
action  approached,  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  at  the  depot  in  Marshalsea-lane, 
but  turmoil  and  confusion.  The  in- 
surgents were  tumultuously  congrega- 
ting, but  refused  to  move  without  a 
supply  of  weapons,  which  had  not  been 
provided.  The  subordinate  leaders, 
who  might  have  maintained  some- 
thing like  order,  were  carousing  with 
Hevy,  the  tobacconist,  in  Thomas- 
court.  A  special  messenger  who  was 
sent  with  a  sum  of  money,  to  purchase 
fifty  muskets,  in  Dame<atreet,  never 
returned ;  and  it  was  in  the  midst  of 
these  perplexing  disappointments,  and 
of  alarmmg  rumours,  which  came 
*'  thick  and  fast,**  that  the  military  were 
eoming  in  Ibrce  to  attack  them,  and  that 
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a  moment  was  hot  to  belost,  if  any  ef» 
fort  was  to  be  made  to  save  their  lives; 
that  Emmet  donned  his  splendid  uni* 
form,  and  ordered  the  rocket  to  be 
sent  up,  which  was  a  signal  to  the 
surrounding  country  that  the  insur- 
rection HAD  BEGUN. 

One  eye  there  was,  which,  with  a 
wild  and  troubled  lustre,  watched  for 
that  portentous  signal,  and  felt  the  sus- 
pense of  that  anxious  moment  with 
an  agonizing  intensity,  which  thrilled 
through  erery  iibre  of  her  frame.  Poli- 
tics were  not  Emmet's  only  passion. 
He  had  seen,  and  been  captivated  by, 
the  artless  graces  of  Sarah  Cnrran, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  the  great  ad- 
vocate of  that  name  ; — and  she  had 
conceived  for  him  the  purest,  and  the 
most  ardent  attachment.  Her  father, 
who  percehred  his  attentions,  and  who 
did  not  iq^prove  of  such  a  connexion 
for  his  child,  desired  that  his  visits 
might  be  discontinued,  and  that  all 
correspondence  should'  cease  between 
them.  It  would  have  been  only  right 
that  this  peremptory  mandate  had  b^en 
implicitly  obeyed.  But  who  will  say, 
that  one  so  young  and  so  romantic, 
could  finally  part  from  such  a  crea- 
ture, without  casting  *'one  longing, 
lingering  look  behind  ;**— 4>r,  that  an 
imaginative  maiden,  to  whose  ardent 
and  affectionate  heart  he  had  realized 
all  that  she  had  ever  conceived  of  the 
ideal  perfection  of  humanity,  could 
quietly  reconcile  herself  to  the  idea  of 
being  separated  from  him  for  ever  ? 
He  had  confided  to  her  his  inmost  pur- 
poses. With  all  the  secrets  of  the 
conspiracy,  she  had  been  made  ac- 
quainted. His  principles  were  hers ; 
and  with  his  hopes  and  fears  she  fully 
sympathized;— nor  was  her  entire  reci- 
procation of  his  passion  fully  disclosed, 
until  the  troubles  encompassed  him 
which  rendered  his  destiny  doubtful. 
The  reader  may  therefore  conceive 
with  what  fearful  interest  she  regard- 
ed the  is<iue  of  the  then  pending  strng- 
gle,  which  was  to  determine  the  fate 
and  the  fortunes  of  one  to  whom  her 
attachment  had  become  an  absorbing 
passion,  which  only  deepened  as  the 
dangers  thickened  around  him,  which 
roust  be  braved  and  surmounted  be- 
fore he  could  hope  for  safety. 

And  where  was  he  for  whom  all  this 
tender  solicitude  was  felt,  and  whose 
romantic,  chivalrous,  impassioned  at- 
tachment had  been  so  fondly  returned 


by  his  ladylove?  '  At  the  head  of  s 
horde  of  brutal  rufBaas,  tfa«  verr 
scum  of  society,  the  oatcasts  of  thti* 
race,  over  whom  he  could  ezereiie  r<t 
eflSective  eootrol,  and  wboee  ban :« 
were  imbrued  in  the  Mood  of  tbenot*  « 
and  the  blameless,  before  they  fasd  pr*- 
ceeded  thretf  hundred  yards  vpoa  thnr 
mission  for  the  regeneration  or  Irdab<i 

Emmet  had  only  reached  Coi^ 
market,  on  his  way  to  the  CastJs 
which  he  hoped  to  take  by  a  enp  -V 
mumt  when  he  learned  that  the  rsr • 
riage  of  Lord  Rilwardeo,  the  Ch.'i 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  had  bee. 
stopped,  and  its  inmates  attacked  \ 
his  people.  He  hastened  hack,  vi^t. 
the  hope  of  saving  the  nohle  victitrv 
from  thmr  savage  fury ;  but  he  e^* 
too  late  I  The  pikes  were  already  rr*l 
with  the  blood  of  the  Chief  Jnrtu^. 
and  of  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Rtchir-i 
Wolfe,  who  were  dying  of  th'«r 
wonnds,  amidst  the  exalting  yeli*  •  i 
the  miscreants  by  whom  they  «r*t 
surrounded  ;  and  all  that  he  coold  nc. 
compltsh,  was  to  rescue  a  lady,  th* 
niece  of  the  venerable  jodgtw  fn*-*i 
their  hands,  and  to  see  her  depoutc'l 
in  a  place  of  safety.  Having  pcrfor;;' 
ed  this  office  of  humanity,  be  rMom^: 
his  place  as  the  leader  of  his  bsad. 

It  was,  in  sooth,  a  lamentable  ip^*-- 
tacle  t  such  a  youth  at  the  bead  of  »u-fi 
a  body  I  And  the  life  blood  •b>--.: 
firom  the  wounds  of  the  most  oprw: : 
and  constitutional  judge  thst  ofr 
adorned  the  Bench  in  Ireland  t  To  ^.  - 
clemency  it  was  chiefly  owing  that  sr-*  > 
of  the  ruffians  who  had  been  ooorvrrw « 
in  the  former  rebellion  escaped  fnir 
the  fangs  of  the  law,  and  were  tbi  r* 
that  day  to  shed  his  blood.  And  vi". 
while  the  coldness  of  death  was  crf^*- 
ing  upon  him,  some  misereaats  ^r:^ 
brought  into  the  market-house,  wb" 
he  was  laid  (which  then  stood  at  tf-.i 
New-row  end  of  Thomaa-strvtt\  *'*" 
pikes  in  their  hands,  and  mtim  frc^> 
slaughter,  perceiving  sosae  natt»<.». 
bustle,  he  said,  in  a  feeble  voior,  t 
Major  Swan,  *'  Swan,  what  nn  }  "• 
doing?'*  The  answer  was,  •<  WtV 
going,  my  lord,  to  hang  these  rrW  *• 
who  nave  been  taken  in  open  iaenmr 
tion,  with  arms  in  their  hands.*  ** « 
entreat  you,"  he  replied,  ** do  oo  ear- 
thing. Lei  MO  man  suffer  far  tku  ^^ 
gitiesM  IrtU  by  regular  comrm  pfhm. 
and  having  said  thb,  he  expired ! 

James  Hope  of  BtUkst,  who  wsi 
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Kmntt'i  most  trnsted  aMociatey  wm 
<»o«  of  tboM  upon  whom  %  nummary 
:  uAlieo  wu  ibuB  aboat  to  bt  executed ; 
anti  bo  statet  that  he  believes  he  owen 
:.:•  Hfo  to  the  merciful  interpoeitioo  of 
th<»  dTing  Lord  Kil warden. 

With  the  death  of  this  nobleman, 
th«  hopes  of  the  disaffected  may  be 
«aid  to  have  expired  |  for  there  was 
.an  immediate  and  rapid  falling  awaj 
from  their  ranks  of  all  who  were  not 
maddened  bv  the  most  infuriate  bigo* 
irr,  or  steeled  against  all  humanity. 
KiBinet's  object  was  to  rouse  the  cilyy 
:f  bo  could,  and  to  take  the  Castle. 
Hot  for  this  purpose  he  had  no  suffi* 
•-ient  force  in  hand ;  and  to  his  re- 
peated cries  of  **  Turn  out»  turn  out," 
as  be  proceeded  along  the  streets,  there 
«as  no  answer. 

Tho  sequel  of  the  story  is  briefly 
(old.  The  guard-house  on  the  Coombo 
was  attacked  by  a  numerous  body  of 
tK«  inaursents,  who  were  gallantly  met 
and  repelled  by  the  guard,  under  Cap- 
tain Douglas,  who  defeated  the  assail- 
ants* although  furnished  with  but  three 
rciands  of  ammunition  per  man.  And 
the  main  body,  under  Emmet  himself, 
were  met  on  their  way  to  the  Castle 
by  Lieutenant  Brady,  and  a  partT  re- 
turning from  the  Coombe,  and  by  a 
tVw  well-directed  rounds,  thrown  into 
if  retriorable  confusion. 

At  half-past  nine  the  insurrection 
Ui^an  ;  at  by  half- past  ten  it  was  com- 
port ely  at  an  end :  the  confusion,  dis- 
order, and  failure  of  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  insurgents,  rendering 
It  imposnble  for  them  to  take  ad  van* 
tage  of  the  obvious  unprepareduess 
<*f  goTemment  to  resist  their  attempt, 
had  it  been  made  in  the  force,  or  with 
4he  promptitude  and  celerity,  which 
mrv  intended. 

Vor,  great  as  were  the  shortcomings 
of  Emmet,  and  those  on  whom  he 
relied,  the  neglect  of  government,  and 
the  supineness  of  the  authorities,  when 
t^je  mine  was  ready  to  be  exploded 
under  their  feet,  were  still  more  sur- 
prising. Up  to  balf-pKst  seven  o'clock 
the  Castle  was  utterly  defenceless ; 
and  it  was  not  until  Miss  Wolfe  reached 
it  on  fool,  aAer  the  murder  of  her  re- 
lAtivrs,  that  any  serious  alarm  began  to 
be  entertained.  The  R.H.saftsination  of 
the  orderly  who  had  been  sent  to  Go- 
neral  Fox,  the  Commander  of  the 
Foreee,  kept  k^m  in  ignorance  of  what 
was  about  to  take  place ;  and  accord- 


ingly no  orders  had  been  iitoed  to  the 
military,  to  be  prepared  to  act ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  accident  which 
brought  the  Coombe  guard  into  con* 
tact  with  the  insurgents,  they  might 
have  reached  the  Castle  without  any 
interruption,  if  they  did  not  gather 
strength  on  the  war. 

The  Blansion  House  was  attacked, 
and  robbed  of  arms,  the  rebels  expe- 
riencing no  resistance  whatever,  as  the 
chief  magistrate  had  been  left  in  total 
ignorance  that  such  an  outrage  might 
Im  apprehended.  And  when  the  alarm 
became  general,  and  the  yeomanry 
thronged  to  the  Castle  for  arms  and 
ammunition,  although  guns  and  ball 
cartridges  were  there  in  abundance, 
for  all  purpoies  of  defence,  they  were 
perfectly  useless,  as  the  bullets  were 
too  large  for  the  bore  of  the  muskets  t 
And  it  was  not  until  a  party  came  to 
the  fort  in  the  Park  (which  was  then, 
as  it  is  now,  under  the  command  of 
Major. General,  then  Captain,  Short- 
all),  that  a  supply  of  proper  ammuni- 
tion was  obtained  ;  the  General  acting 
on  his  own  responsibility,  as  he  had 
no  orders  whatever  to  be  prepared  for 
such  an  application,  and  only  consent- 
ing to  attend  to  the  requisition  (which 
might,  for  aught  he  knew,  have  been 
made  by  the  rebels  themselves),  be. 
cause  he  recognized,  by  his  voice,  his 
iViend,  the  present  Sir  Philip  Cramp- 
ton,  amonght  those  by  whom  it  was 
made  I 

Such  was  the  exposed  condition  of 
the  city,  from  the  culpable  negligence 
of  the  authorities,  upon  this  eventful 
night,  when  nothing  but  an  unexpected 
failure  of  means  on  the  part  of  the  in* 
surgents,  and  the  criminal  acts  of  out- 
rage into  which  thev  were  betrayed, 
and  tho  utter  disorder  in  which  they 
were  suffered  to  remain,  prevented  the 
success  of  an  enterprise  which  might 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  security  of 
the  British  empire.  For  had  Dublin 
been  taken,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  rising  would  have  been  general 
throughout  the  countrv,  and  if,  con* 
currently  with  domestic  troubles,  a 
foreign  invasion  were  effected,  or  even 
attempted,  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences might  have  ensued. 

And  yet.  Doctor  Madden  has  the 
hardihood  to  affirm  that,  if  the  wholo 
was  not  a  government  plot,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  conspirators  were  well 
known  to  the  authortttee,  and  connived 
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hit  with  a  Tiew  to  entrapping  tbem  into 
ofert  acts  of  crime*  by  the  defeat 
and  punishment  of  which  their  hands 
would  be  strengthened!  We  will 
not  trust  ourseWes  to  any  comment 
upon  a  statement  like  this.  Its  ab- 
surdity is  too  conspicuous  to  need  ex- 
posure. And  if  it  be  not  as  wicked  as 
it  is  absnrdy  it  is  only  because  what  may 
be  conceded  to  his  honestyt  must  be 
detracted  from  his  understan<ting. 
Curran  somewhere  speaks  of  a  spe- 
cies of  bigotry  which  is  not  to  be 
corrected  by  argument — **  for  reputa- 
tion is  the  food  on  which  its  folly 
feeds."  And  as  Doctor  Maddena 
idiosyncracy,  shall  we  call  it,  comesy 
undoubtedly,  under  that  head^  we  leave 
him  to  the  ei^oyment  of  it  with  a  full 
persuasion  that  it  carries  with  it  its 
own  antidote*  and  that  no  mind,  upon 
which  it  is  calculated  to  make  a  serious 
impression,  is  worthy  the  gravity  of 
rational  expostulation. 

Very  different  was  the  impression 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  coun- 
try* and  to  which  expression  was  given 
by  the  leading  statesmen*  after  the  as- 
sembling of  parliament.  The  Irihh 
authorities  were  loudly  censured  for 
their  ignorance  olT  the  dangers  with 
which  the  country  was  menaced  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  justlv 
liable  to  the  charge ;  in  reply  to  which 
Lord  Castlereagh  had  recourse  to  the 
"rhetorical  artifice/*  of  pretending  to 
a  knowledge  which  they  did  not  poa- 
sess*  through  an  agency  which  must 
naturally  be  regarded  with  dislike  and 
suspicion  bv  lovers  of  constitutional 
freedom.  This  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  Doctor  Madden  builds  his  sage 
hypothesis;  a  sample*  at  the  same 
time*  of  his  wisdom  and  his  candour  ; 
of  the  sagacity  with  which  he  can  in- 
vestigate complex  occurrences*  and 
the  even-handed  justice  with  which  he 
apportions  praise  or  blame  I  And  we 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  will 
be  eagerly  swallowed  by  the  masses 
for  whom  his  work  hat  been  composed ; 
and  who^  while  they  would  giory  in 
the  triumph  of  treason*  if  it  were  tno- 
cessfnl  *  would  not  be  sorry  to  be  ex- 
empted from  the  obloquy  attending  it* 
when  it  only  eventuated  in  disgrace 
and  ruin  to  those  by  whom  it  was  con- 
cocted. 

Far  more  creditable  to  him  was 
£mmet*s  candid  acknowledgment*  up- 
on the  eve  of  hb  death*  that  the  go> 


vemment  were  nnjoitly  Uaned  frr 
not  knowing  that  with  wfaidi  it  wai 
perfectly  impossible  they  eouU  be  ac- 
quainted, lie  may  be  admitted  !> 
have  understood  hia  own  plan ;  siki .{ 
he  were*  in  reality*  the  viotim  d  « 
nefarious  plot*  there  was  ample  time  i-  ^ 
thai  to  have  appeared  between  I.- 
apprehension  and  his  execution.  A  r  i 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  wbj  K« 
should  screen  those  wbon  he  moi? 
have  believed  to  be  his  persecutori 
from  the  odium  which  woA  a  d&ir '«. 
sure  must  have  heaped  vpoe  them. 
But  there  is  a  candour  and  a  gcn^rv 
sity  in  the  exculpation  which  he  volon. 
teers  on  thdr  behalf*  from  toch  m 
accusation*  which  it  is  impo«ibl<  m 
witness*  without  bitteriy  lanieminy  this 
a  mind  and  a  heart  like  his  sb>««>i 
have  been  so  misled  and  so  perwie«i. 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe  thi; 
there  were  individuals  of  eoneeqoro^. 
connected  with*  or*  al  least*  cognixi:  t 
of*  the  con^iraey*  whose  names  hi«* 
never  been  made  known  ;  and  wb-w 
secret  was  safe  in  the  fcecniag  of  ts« 
youngentbusiast  to  whom  death  had  n^ 
terrors  in  eompartson  with  the  iaCiir  i 
of  their  betrayaL  It  it  peanblethif 
something  may  yet  he  disooteftd  (7 
which  this  portion  of  Irish  hiitorr 
may  be  rendered  moreromplete.  But, 
that  government  was  iteelf  a  ilet^rc 
partner  in  the  treason  from  wbicb  it 
so  narrowly  escaped  destmetioB*  sr  1 
that  every  iSngle  precaatioo  shoufcl  ^ 
neglected  by  which  its  worst  ooa»* 
quences  might  be  prevented;  thti  u 
an  imaginatioB  whieh  may  be  wrv 
worthy  of  Doctor  Madden*  and  i m 
aoceptaUe  to  those  for  whom  be 
writes*  but  to  which  the  gallaac  bat 
misguided  enthustset*  Robnt  Esnni^t. 
would  have  thought  it  disgraeefol  t  > 
give  any  ooontenanee^  and  which*  tn. 
deed*  is  so  utterly  noerile  aad  c.<v- 
temptiblek  that  we  ftd  we  owe  vw 
reamrs  an  apology  lor  having  d«t It 
upon  it  at  so  much  length. 

As  has  been  already  staled*  k- 
was  hurried  intoaetieo  hdhre  hb  |ri- 
parations  were  eoaaplete.  Tee  nv^ 
had  been  done  to  retract*  hat  r  t 
enough  to  gpve  a  hopeful  dyvnetcr  tp 
the  enterpriaew  With  many  oeafic^ 
to  win  the  affections  and  conkdr^cv. 
he  did  not  possess  those  which*  la  K,*a 
an  emergency*  could  compel  the  M^ 
dience  of  hu  adhcreata.  He  coiUJ 
bid  the  tempest  rage;  but  he  cDoii 
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not  My  to  the  dements  of  eon- 
fiMioD  which  he  unloosed— >^  Quos 
ego  —  ;**  and»  accordingly,  when  the 
tiUBottuoiie  gmtbering  of  desperate  and 
iotoiicated  traitors  werofornished  with 
the  implenients  of  destruction  which 
he  had  provided,  and  told  that  the 
hour  had  come  when  they  were  to  use 
then,  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  down 
the  tyranny  under  which  they  had  so 
long  groaned,  their  own  wild  passions 
«od  Uwless  purposes  were  tne  only 
guides  to  which  they  would  attend, 
and  the  Toice  of  their  leader  was  as 
powerless  to  quell  the  disorder  and 
the  insubordinAtion  which  soon  became 
mADifest,  as,  in  the  concoction  of  the 
plotf  and  in  providing  materials  for 
the  outbreak,  his  industry  had  been 
indefatigable,  and  his  contrivances  art- 
ful* He  resembled  a  man  undertak* 
iDg  to  drive  a  team  of  wild  horses, 
who  had  been  hurried  into  the  coach 
tM>x  without  the  reins  in  hie  hands, 
and  felt  himself  at  the  mercy  of  tho 
ungovernable  animals  whom  any  at^ 
tempt  to  coerce  would  have  only  ren* 
dcrinl  more  furious. 

Having  seen  the  frustration  of  his 
hopes  in  the  city,  he  left  the  insurgents, 
and  betook  himself,  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers, to  his  old  residence  in  Butter* 
fteld-Une,  where  he  passed  the  re* 
roaioder  of  the  night  and  the  next  day. 
H«  here  confidently  expected  that 
Dwyer  and  hii  Wioklow  men  would 
come  to  meet  him ;  but  as  the  letter 
had  not  been  delivered  which  was  sent 
to  the  outlaw,  he  did  not  come.  He 
then  went  into  the  mountaaos,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tallagh,  where  he 
found.  Doctor  Madden  telU  us^  the 
Wicklow  insurgents  ready  for  any 
deenerate  senrice,  and  desirous  of 
maJang  an  immediate  Attack  on  the 
principal  towns  in  that  county.  But 
from  this  hopeless  effort  Emmet  ear- 
M^tly  dissuaded  them,  being  desirous 
of  terminating  a  bootless  struggle, 
and  preventing  a  useless  effusion  of 
blood. 

Dwyer  afterwards  surrendered,  and 
waa  transported  to  Botany  Bay.  Of 
h'f  demeanour  before  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, the  following  mention  was  made 
by  the  late  Lord  Beresford,  at  the 
dinner-table  of  Mr.  Pierce  Slahony, 
in  Merrion-square.  There  are  some 
of  our  readers  by  whom  it  will  be  re- 
membered. He  was  asked,  why  he 
did  not  lead  in  his  quota  of  men,  4o 
Vol.  XXVIII.— No.  168. 


assist  on  the  night  of  the  insurrection  ? 
*'  Emmet/*  he  said,  **  was  too  slight  a 
person  for  him  to  trust  hit  mountain 
boys  with."  "  Had  he  promised  to 
do  so  ?•*  "  Yes  ;  upon  the  proper 
siiraal."  «»  What  was  that  ?'*  «  Tho 
taking  of  Dublin  and  the  castle."  Ah 
he  was  retiring,  some  one  called  him 
hack,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  Emmet?  The  answer  was — "If 
he  had  brains  equal  to  his  learning,  he 
would  have  been  a  fine  yonnff  man." 
Lord  Beresford  added,  that  when  saiU 
ing  to  Lisbon  afterwards,  he  met 
Dwyer.  He  was  on  board  a  Te59el 
bound  for  New  South  Wales,  and  waf 
eloquent  in  his  expressions  of  gratitodo 
for  the  clemency  of  gorernment ;  but 
did  not  conceal  his  anger  against  the 
magistrate,  Mr.  Hume,  by  whom  he 
had  been  induced  to  surrender  on  pro- 
mise of  a  free  pardon.  As  the  same 
nobleman  was  returning,  many  years 
after,  from  Portugal,  he  met,  be  said, 
a  surgeon,  in  a  vessel  crossing  him 
from  the  oonvicts'  land,  who  was  sent 
np  the  country  for  the  good  of  his 
health,  and  was  located  in  a  house 
where  he  was  most  hospitably  enter- 
tained.  The  owner  was  Dwyer,  who 
had  flocks,  and  herds,  and  lands,  and 
wealth,  and  lived  handsomely  as  a 
gentleman.  He  died.  Doctor  Mad- 
den tells  us,  in  the  year  18*26. 

Emmet  returned  in  a  few  days  from 
the  mountains,  and  took  up  his  resi« 
dence  with  hi*  old  landlady,  Mrs. 
Palmer,  of  Harold*s-cros<.  Sarah 
Curran  was  the  load-star  by  which 
he  was  drawn  into  this  dangerous  vi- 
oinage,  having  rejected,  it  is  said, 
pressing  solicitations  to  leave  the 
country,  by  sure  means  of  escape 
which  had  been  provided.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  did  attempt  to  renew  hit 
correspondence  with  that  hapless  young 
lady  I  but  the  secret  of  his  abode  was 
discovered  by  the  activity  and  the  ri- 
giUince  of  Major  Sirr,  and  on  the  25th 
of  August  he  was  arrested. 

During  the  short  interval  which 
took  place  between  his  arrest  and  his 
trial,  a  weak  attempt  waa  made  to 
procure  his  enlargement,  by  bribing 
one  of  the  turnkeys;  but  this  man, 
who  affected  to  agree  to  the  proposal, 
lost  no  time  in  communicating  it  to 
his  superiors,  by  whom  very  effectual 
precautions  were  taken  that  it  should 
not  be  carried  into  effect. 

His  trial  took  place  on  the  19th  of 
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September.  The  lord  lieutenant  had 
been  empowered  to  try  all  culprits 
concerned  in  the  insurrection,  bj  mar- 
tial law.  But  he  did  not  avail  him- 
self of  the  obnoxious  privilege.  In 
every  single  instance  the  prisoner  had 
the  full  benefit  of  the  laws  of  his 
country,  as  they  are  administered  in 
the  most  peaceable  times. 

The  prisoner  was  placed  at  the  bar 
at  ten  o*clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
trial  lasted  until  ten  at  night.  He  was 
defended  by  Mr.  Leonard  M'Nally ; 
although,  in  truth,  no  defence  was 
attempted;  all  the  facts  with  which 
he  was  charged  being  admitted^  and 
the  plea  of  «  not  guilty"  having  been 
put  in  only  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
to  him  the  privilege  of  addressing  the 
court,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  trial 
he  would  be  asked  why  sentence  of 
death  should  not  be  pronounced  against 
him. 

One  little  incident,  which  proves 
bow  utterly  he  abandoned  all  thought 
of  defence,  was  mentioned  to  us,  by  an 
eye-witness,  as  having  occurred  during 
tne  trial,  although  it  does  not  appear 
in  any  of  the  reports  which  were 
given,  of  that  transaction,  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day. 

One  of  the  witnesses  for  the  crown 
was  a  man  named  Farrel,  who  by  some 
accident  found  his  way  into  the  depot 
at  Marshalsea-lane,  on  the  evening 
before  the  insurrection.  The  conspi- 
rators were  about  to  put  him  to  death, 
as  one  who  had  seen  too  much  to  be 
safely  suffered  to  go  at  large ;  but 
agreed,  upon  consultation,  to  refer 
the  matter  to  Emmet,  who  decided 
that  his  life  should  be  spared,  but  that 
he  should  be  detained  at  the  depot 
until  after  the  rising.  He  was  asked 
by  counsel  whether,  during  his  deten- 
tion, he  got  any  thing  to  eat.  He  said 
he  did.  He  was  asked  what.  His  an- 
swer waSf  ''Bread  and  buttermilk." 
Here  Emmet  signified  to  M'Nally 
that  he  wished  witness  to  be  asked  a 
question,  stating  what  it  was  to  be. 
M'Nally,  bj  bis  gestures,  expressed 
a  strong  dissent  from  the  propriety  of 
putting  it.  «•  Then,"  said  Emmet,  *'  I 
will  ask  it  myself."  The  question  was 
(which  assuredly  justified  the  discre- 
tion of  counsel,  as  it  amounted  to  a 
full  crimination  of  himself),  ''  You 
say  your  food  at  the  depot  was  bread 
and  buttermilk  ?"  "  Yes,  your  honor." 
**  Did  you  not  get  as  good  as  any  one 


else  who  was  there  ?"  *'  Oh  1  yes,  in- 
deed, your  honor,  I  did.  I  got  just 
what  your  honor  got,  and  every  one 
else."  This  we  state  upon  the  report 
of  a  gentleman  of  high  standing  in  his 
profession,  who  was  present  at  Em- 
met*s  trial,  and  who  remained  in  court 
during  the  whole  day  ;  upon  whose 
mind  it  made,  at  the  time,  a  strong 
impression,  as  proving  the  prisoner's 
sensitiveness  for  the  character  of  his 
humanity  towards  the  witness,  upon 
whose  liberty  he  felt  himself  con- 
strained by  circumstances  to  impose 
some  temporary  restraint,  while  he  was 
utterly  indifferent  about  his  own  safety. 
The  case  on  the  part  of  the  crown 
having  been  closed,  no  witnesses  were 
called  for  the  defence.  Then  it  was 
that  Mr.  (the  present  Lord)  Plunket 
gave  utterance  to  a  speech,  for  which 
he  has  been  very  severely  censured. 
Doctor  Madden  entirely  exculpates 
him  from  the  foul  charge  of  ingrati- 
tude towards  the  son  of  his  benefactor, 
of  whom  he  had  no  personal  knowledge 
whatever,  and  to  whose  family  he 
never  was  under  any  obligations.  He 
might  also  add  that  the  speech  of 
counsel  was  not  characterize  by  the 
ruthless  malignity  which  has  been  im- 
puted to  it.  It  was  a  stern  denounce- 
ment of  visionary  schemes,  which  roust 
eventuate  in  blood-shedding  and  pub- 
lic confusion.  But  no  one  pretends 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  conviction 
of  the  prisoner,  by  whom  all  defence 
was  abandoned,  and  who  might,  from 
the  first,  be  considered  as  a  dead  man. 
And  the  defence  of  Mr.  Plunket  (if  any 
be  needed)  must  be  rested  entirely  upon 
the  necessity  which  existed  for  his 
volunteering  this  phillipic,  in  the  then 
circumstances  of  the  country.  We 
care  not  to  inquire  too  minutely  into 
the  grounds  of  such  an  allegation,  sap- 
posing  it  made.  This,  however,  may 
with  truth  be  affirmed,  that  had  that 
distinguished  man,  five  or  six  years 
earlier,  put  forth  his  great  powers  to 
discountenance  sedition,  he  would  have 
done  the  state  signal  service.  It  was 
when  the  balance  was  vibrating  between 
treason  and  constitutional  order,  that 
his  assistance  was  needed  by  the  go- 
vernment ;  and  had  it  been  them  af- 
forded, it  is  quite  possible  the  painful 
effort,  which  was  now  self-imposed 
upon  him,  and  in  which  be  must  pre- 
sent to  the  minds  of  the  amiaUe  and 
the  generous,  of  every  party,  the  ap- 
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(<  aroaoe  of  una  "  breiikiug  a  bruised 
rved,"  would  not  hato  beta  required 
At  hit  haods. 

Il  vai  tan  o'clock  at  night  when  the 
urdici  of  *' guilty**  was  returned. 
\  od  when  Emmet*  who  had  remained 
vithottt  refre^roent  during  the  entire 
•iiTt  was  called  upon  by  the  clerk  of 
'S)»  crown  Co  state  whj  sentence  of 
•iraih  ftbould  not  be  pJiMed  upon  himy 
V  addreesed  the  court  in  a  strain  of 
'sroest  and  impassioned  elocjuencey 
«h)ch  axtorted  nrom  his  crowde<i  au- 
•'.  tonr  mingled  sentiments  of  pity*  of 
Mtonishmentf  and  of  admiration.  Dr. 
SUfMen  has  expurgated  the  commonly 
rr<«ired  version  of  this  speech  of  spu- 
rn ros  pauMgcSt  interpolated  by  maiig- 
'.ant  slanderers*  for  the  purpose  of 
t  Ihfyiag  one  of  the  learned  judifes  be- 
'>>re  whom  be  was  tried.  And  he  also 
■^K-«  justice  to  the  feeling  evinced  by 
L^rd  Norbaryt  whose  agitation  was 
\i»Me  when  passing  sentence.  The 
•,<«*<'h»  as  be  gives  it»  is  probably  as 
.'-  tf  ly  resembling  that  which  was  de- 
•i^^H  as  <>ou1d  be  expected ;  and  it 
.jf.ii4iubtadly  displays  a  dt'pth  and  an 
.r.'^uury  of  feeling,  as  well  as  a 
rourage  and  a  collected ne»s,  which* 
u'.tutiained  as  he  was  by  public  sym- 
\**tU},  and  standing  as  he  did  upon  the 
Mrve  of  an  existence  from  which  he 
«At  about  to  pass  by  an  ignominious 
'!<.ith,  Mre  truly  surpriMog.  It  was 
!n  truth  a  piteous  and  heart- rending 
•,-«^tade.  i^uch  a  youth,  in  such  a 
( •■k'^it,  would  ha%'e  moved  a  heart  of 
»'"r>e.  The  most  gifted  of  minds,  and 
t:.*-  .rentlest  of  nntures,  about  to  meet 
s  Mem  s  doom*  the  victim  of  an  in- 
'  .r  f  enthusinsm,  inherited  almost  like 
A  family  di5Pa«e ;  and  of  which,  it 
rf  jht  be  reasonally  inferred,  every 
>  .r  he  lived  thenceforward  must 
■  :'i*»iise  him.  Alreadv  there  were 
'M.iptoms  that  he  was  out-»frowinjj 
*♦••  pernicious  influence"*  of  early 
•r.iin'ng  and  example.  An«l  had  hut 
A  frw  Tears  more  lieen  a*Mfd  to  his 
•'  in  of  life,  it  may  be  Lord  Plunkct  s 
•  Mir«ratory  exhortations  would  not 
Mtf^ieen  needed,  to  teach  him  the  va- 
i  le  of  the  constitution  under  which  he 
.iied,aftdhtsown  civil  and  social  dutic«. 
l'':t  a  public  example  was  requirtnl ; 
a  .1  the  crime  of  which  he  hsd  been 
tT**  ♦▼  rendered  any  extension  of  mercy 
..ipf  Mible. 

He  prepare<l  to  meet  bis  doom  with 
» •  aim  and  decent  fortitude,  and  seem- 


ed throughout  sustained  by  a  con- 
sciousness that  the  act  was  meritorious 
for  which  ho  was  about  to  die. 

As  some  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained at  the  Castle  of  a  rescue  of  the 
prisoner,  be  was  removed  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night  from  Newgate  to  Kil- 
roainham.  Tl)e  diange  was  altogether 
for  the  better  for  him*  as  the  jailor* 
Dunn*  touched  by  his  appearance*  re- 
leased him  from  his  heavy  irons*  and 
furnished  him  with  a  supply  of  food* 
of  which  ha  stood  so  much  in  need* 
exhausted  as  be  was  after  the  labours  of 
SHck  a  day,  and  having  tasted  nothing 
from  an  early  hour  the  preceding 
morning. 

While  the  preparations  were  being 
made  for  convening  him  to  the  place 
of  execution*  be  was  visited  by  bis 
counsel,  Leonard  M'Nally.  The  pri- 
soner asked  anxiously  after  his  mother* 
of  whom  he  was  a  very  favourite  child, 
and  whose  declining  state  of  health 
made  lier  at  that  moment  an  object  of 
fearful  solicitude.  M'Nally  remained 
silent.  The  question  was  repeated 
with  increased  earnestness.  *'  I  know* 
Robert,"  said  the  barrister*  **  you 
would  like  to  see  your  mother." 
«<  Oh  r*  atHed  the  wretched  youth, 
*'  what  would  I  not  give  to  see  her  I** 
*<Then*  Robert,"  said  M<  Nally*  point- 
ing upwards,  <*you  will  see  her  this 
dayr*  She  had  died  the  day  before. 
Emmet  received  the  intelligence  with 
mournful  silence ;  and,  after  a  mo- 
mentary struggle  to  subdue  his  feel- 
ings, in  which  he  succeeded,  said 
quietly,  *<  It  is  better  to."  The  bitter- 
ness of  death  was  now  passed*  and  he 
exhibited  even  an  alacrity  in  making 
himself  readv  for  the  last  offices  of  the 
executioner. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gamble  was  the 
chaplain  in  attendance,  to  whose  in- 
structions and  exhortations  he  paid 
a  respectful  attention.  He  profewed 
himM^if  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  as  taught  by  the  Estab- 
liftbed  (!)hureh,  and  expressed  some 
annoyance  at  having  been  searched  in 
the  dock  the  preceding  evening,  as  if 
he  were  suspected  of  a  design  to  com- 
mit suicide,  an  unchristian  as  well  as 
a  cowardly  act,  which  he  condemned 
in  terms  of  strong  reprobation. 

The  place  of  execution  was  the  mid- 
dle of  Thomas-strcot*  nearly  opposite 
St.  Catherine's  Church*  almost  the 
s|K>t  which  had  been   wet   with  th 
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blood  of  the  gracious  and  venerable 
Lord  Kilwarden. 

When  all  the  preparations  had  been 
adjusted,  the  executioner  stood  await- 
ing the  expected  signal  the  fall  of  a 
handkerchief,  before  the  prisoner  was 
turned  off.  *'  Are  you  ready,  sir  ?"  he 
said.  Emmet  distinctly  replied,  **  not 
yet."  Again,  after  a  few  moments, 
the  question  was  repeated ;  and  again 
it  was  answered  as  before.  A  third 
time  he  was  asked,  **  are  you  ready  ?'* 

A  bystander  heard  the  word  "  not" 

in  reply ;  but  before  the  answer  was 
completed,  the  narrow  plank  on  which 
he  stood  was  tilted  up,  and  he  was 
launched  into  eternity. 

In  endeavouring  to  account  for  his 
conduct  in  this  last  act,  Doctor  Madden 
supposes  that  there  was  some  wild  in* 
tention  entertained  by  his  partisans  of 
a  rescue  at  the  last  moment,  with 
which  he  had  been  made  acquainted. 
It  was,  he  thinks,  some  faint  hope  that 
such  an  attempt  might  be  made,  which 
caused  him  thus  to  linger  on  the  veive 
of  existence.  If  such  were  really  ^e 
case,  it  is  painful  to  think  that  bis  last 
thoughts  should  have  been  thus  dis- 
tracted. 

Thus  perished  Robert  Emmet,  a 
youth  whose  station  in  life,  and  moral 
and  mental  qualities,  would  have  se- 
cured for  him,  in  any  profession,  the 
highest  eminence,  had  they  not  been 
perverted  by  the  principles  which  he 
early  imbibed,  and  which  it  was  but 
too  natural  that  he  should  have  re- 
ceived with  implicit  deference,  im- 
pressed upon  him  as  they  were  by  the 
most  revered  domestic  examples. 

The  times,  too,  were  **  out  of  joint  ** 
The  convulsion  which  had  torn  the 
American  provinces  from  England,  had 
been  fearfully  felt  in  its  reaction  upon 
France ;  and  the  shock  which  it  oc- 
casioned  was  still  vibrating  throughout 
Europe.  A  new  field  of  enterprize 
seemed  opened  to  the  ardent  and  imagi- 
native, as  well  aa  to  the  desperate  and 
daring.  The  people*s  rights  against 
the  tyranny  of  sovereigns,  was  the 
universal  watchword  of  the  revolu- 
tionary and  the  enthusiastic ;  and  it 
frequently  happened  that  those  who 
bad  least  to  complain  of,  catching  the 
prevailing  madness,  were  loudest  in 
their  denunciations  of  raisgovcrnment 
and  oppression,  which  only  had  a 
"local  habitation"  in  their  own  in- 
flamed or  disordered  roind^.     Many 


of  them  afterwards  became 
better  men,  having  outlived  tbe  U 
lies  of  their  political  nonage,  and  »^- 
abundant  reason  to  be  convinced  rK» 
the  visions  of  liberty  which  tfa<t  % 
fondly  contemplated,  would,  if  r^; 
lized,    have    most    miserably   -i  -  -- 
pointed  their  expeetatioDSa  and  t: 
the  happily  balanced  system  of  c<  * 
stitutional  liberty  which  they  w^. 
madly  subvert,  would  be  poorlj   t 
changed    for    any  of  **  the   uc'*^- 
forms"  of  political  being  upon  «:• 
they  would  so  rashly  enter. 

Nor  are  we  without  reasonable  *  < 
dence  that  the  mind  of  Robert  £t". 
was  beginning  to  open  to  jostrr  . 
ceptions  of  public  affairs.     Whi! 
had  seen  of  the  perfidy  of  Boos{**i 
on  the  continent,  and  of  the  gr^*- 
and  unprincipled  ambition  of  Yrv 
made  htm  extremely  distrustful  <  f  i- 
co-operation  from  that  qoarfter  ir.  f  ■ 
dicating  the  Indepeodcnoe  of  Iff  *. 
In  his  last  speech,  he  deoomc:  i ' 
notion  of  subjecting  his  cwmxn  * 
French  rulers  with  a  paanoa  ar  i  * 
energy  that  is  almost  sablimc ;  t'-i « 
believe  that  he  spoke  the  gcosiw  ^' 
ments  of  his  heart  in  that  moat  ttr »  . 
declaration.     And  wh«i  be  rp<^* 
to  Ireland,  after  his  temporarv  ab^  r- 
although  his  intercourse  haA  bct-^ 
tirely  confined  to  the  diaffKtei. 
was  prepared,  both  by  ripenisy  ;  - 
and  a  more  enlarged  exuerieiKr^  \ 
a  degree  of  justice  both  to  the  «  -  • 
and  the  conauct  of  govcmnMBt*  «' 
reflects  equal  credit  upon  hta  heart  i 
his  understanding.  In  alette addrt-  • 
to  Mr.  Wickham,  after  his  tna,  ' 
thus  speaks:— 

"«  Sib— Had    I  been   pcnBtT'*     ' 
proceed  with  my  vindicatiott.  It  »i   " 
mtention  not  only  to  have  mtiaom '. 
the  delicacy  with  which,  I  feri«  «t(    . '' 
titude,  that  I  have  been  pcrMnallv  f-^  ^ 
ed,  bat  also  to  have  done  the  mwt  r 
lie  justice  to  the  mildness  of  tJb*  pr  - 
administration  of  this  cMmtrr.  s«- '    * 
the  same  time,  to  have  acqidttirf  **  " 


i ,' 


as  far  as  rested  with  me,  of  aav 
of  remissness  in  not  having  prw  • 
detected  a  conspiracy,  whicK  '^'* 
closeness,  I  know  H  was  tmntv 
h:ive  done.   I  confess  that  I  m»M 
preferred  this  mode,  if  it  bad  W*'- 
mitted,  tL%  it  would   thereby  t»" 
abled  mo  to  clear  myself  fppsa  aa  * 
tation  under  which'!  mi|tht.  m  f 
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.t.«iiee.    He,  And  to  have   stated  why 

t'  h  aa  adminiitration  did  not  prevent, 

■lit,  under  the  peculiar  eituation  of  this 

untrj,  periiape  rather  accelerated,  my 

i:*  trrmloation  to  make  an  effort  for  the 

•  •ti-rthrow  of  a  government  of  which  I 
t..>  not  think  equally  high. 

**  *  However,  as  I  have  been  deprived 
of  that  opportunity,  1  think  it  right  now 
t.i  make  an  acknowledgment  which  jus- 
1  i*  V  requires  of  me  as  a  man,  and  which 
I  do  not  fe«*l  in  the  least  derogatory 
f  r^im  my  decided  principles  as  an  Irbh  • 

**  •  I  am,  l(C. 

"  *  (Signed)  Rodert  E^imet. 

••  *  Kt.  Hon.  W.  Wlrkham, 

a<.a<.  *£f/" 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Miss  Cur- 
r An,  the  purport  of  which  is  given  by 
1  '-r  brother*  William  Henry  Curran, 
; II  his  admirable  life  of  his  father,  he 
^tates  as  one  cause  of  the  failure  of  his 
«  nterprise»  **  the  mildness  of  the  ^o- 
t  cnuDeatf'*  which  he  terms  **  their  in* 
-*iious  moderation.**     In  all   this  we 

•  r«  evidence  of  a  mind  rapidly  righting 
Itself;  and  we  entertain  no  doubt 
wbalerer,  that  had  bis  career  been 
mure  prolonged,  hia  conversion  would 
h.tiebeea  complete  from  the  revolu* 
Uuoanr  doctrines  by  which  so  many 
were  frenzied. 

The  sanguine  enthusiasm  of  his  tern- 
^  •  rament  appears  in  nothing  more 
»:rikingly  exemplified  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing few  sentences,  which  were  read 
)«  tb«  attorney-general  at  his  trial, 
from  a  scrap  of  paper  found  in  the  de- 
{  jI  at  Marshalsea-lane,  when  it  was 
••.irdied  by  the  officers  of  government, 
after  the  night  of  the  abortive  insur* 
rtctton:— 

•• « I  have  little  time  to  look  at  the 
tli'viuand  diHicuIties  which  still  lie  be- 
to  een  ne  and  the  completion  of  my 
•At«hct.  That  those  difficalties  will 
I  ;^ewi«e  disappear,  I  have  ardent  and,  I 
tru«t,  rational  hopes ;  but  if  it  is  not  to  be 
f»i-  rase,  I  thank  God  for  having  gifted 
lu"  with  a  sanguine  disposition.  To  that 
«tt»|iositkm  I  mn  from  reflection  ;  and  if 
i>i«  hopes  are  without  foundation — if  a 
precipice  is  opening  under  my  feet,  from 
whtco  duty  will  not  suffer  me  to  run 
l>«rk,  1  am  grateful  for  that  sanguine 
•at position,  whieh  leads  me  to  the  brink, 
and  throws  me  down,  while  my  eyes  are 
•till  raised  to  the  visions  of  happioes^ 
that  my  fancy  formed  in  the  air/ ' 

Surely  it  it  not  too  much  to  affirm 


that  the  Ossianic  mystiflcation  and  be- 
wilderment could  not  continue  always ; 
that  he  would  not  always  continue  to 
move  through  a  medium  whose  buoy- 
ancy rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to 
plant  a  firm  foot  upon  the  solid  ground ; 
and  that  when  the  heated  temperature 
which  caused  him  to  see  thingpi  under 
a  delusive  aspect  had  cooled  down,  he 
would  be  able  to  behold  them  in  their 
natural  state,  and  to  form  a  judgment 
of  them,  which  would  be  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  true  wisdom.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  that 
change  ofsentiment  and  opinion  whieh 
was  evidenced  in  Southey,  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  and  other  distin- 
guished men,  would  have  been  evi- 
denced in  Robert  Emmet  also,  had  he 
but  lived,  as  thty  did,  to  profit  by  ex- 
perience. What  he  waa»  they  once 
were;  and  we  tee  no  ground  for 
doubting,  that  what  they  were,  he 
would  become,  had  he  not  been  flung 
by  circumstances  into  the  revolution- 
ary torrent,  by  which  he  was  hurried 
to  destruction. 

That  others  were  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy,  of  which  he  was  not  the 
originator  but  the  instrument,  he  very 
solemnly  affirmed,  under  circumstances 
which  make  it  difficult  to  doubt  his 
words*  Indeed,  we  cannot  doubt  them. 
He  found,  he  said,  a  conspiracy  in  ex- 
istence, upon  his  return  to  Ireland, 
when  he  was  invited  to  join  it ;  and 
became  an  accessory  to  the  plans  and 
contrivances  of  others,  all  of  them  his 
seniors  in  years,  and  some  of  them  his 
superiors  in  rank  and  station.  But  we 
gravely  doubt  whether,  without  his  ac- 
cession, the  plot  would  ever  have  ri- 
pened into  overt  acts  of  high  treason. 

That  he  felt  himself  committed  to  a 
cause  with  which  he  must  either  sue* 
ceed  or  perish,  appears  in  all  his  words 
and  actions.  •  The  goddess  of  liberty, 
as  he  had  been  taught  to  worship  her, 
in  a  family  which  had  produced  ita 
martyrs  in  her  service,  exercised  over 
his  young  and  ardent  mind  a  resist- 
less fascination.  But,  that  desponden« 
cy  often  predominated  over  hope, 
and  that  he  frequently,  in  looking  for- 
ward to  the  chances  and  changes,  as 
they  might  be  revealed  in  the  dim 
perspective  of  the  future,  contem- 
plated the  worst,  appeart,  we  think, 
from  the  manner  in  which  bis  inge* 
nuity  was  texed  to  devise  contrivances 
for  concealment,  or  loopholes  of  re- 
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treat,  for  the  purpose  of  baffling  par- 
anit  or  evading  detection.  In  everj  one 
of  the  houses  in  which  he  had  resided 
for  any  length  of  time,  there  are  traces . 
of  his  handy  work,  in  trap  doors  and 
sliding  walls,  which  he  expected  would 
serve  his  need  in  the  event  of  any 
disagfreeable  surprise  by  the  officers  i^ 
justice.  And  in  the  brightest  of  his 
day-dreams  there  is  a  shade  of  sadness 
which  strongly  indicates  a  sort  of  latent 
conviction  of  the  shadow v  materials  of 
which  they  were  composed.  He  was 
in  act  a  Cataline,  in  intention  a  Cato. 
His  motives  were  those  of  an  angel, 
his  measures  those  of  a  fiend.  A  greater 
contrast  can  scarcely  be  imagined  than 
between  his  character  and  his  project, 
except  it  be  between  his  associates  and 
himself. 

But  we  must  conclude.  We  cannot, 
however,  do  so,  without  again  com* 
mending  the  zeal  and  the  industry 
which  Doctor  Madden  has  brought  to 


his  undertaking,  as  moeb  is  ««  <•« 
demn  the  uses  to  which  they  haw  \^ 
made  subservient.     Verily,  th4*  c 
dren  of  sedition  are  in  their  gpntr  &: 
wiser  than  many  who  profess  a  sou:  ;-> 
political  faith  ;  and  labour  io  ikcr  ^«> 
cation  with  a  persevering  earner  *'-. 
well  calculatea  to  pot  to  shaoM  tb  >.• 
activity  and  the  indtffifrtoce  o^  "- 
mere  theoretical  supporters  of»^  i 
order.     But  this  lesson  will  not  b«  : .  * 
learned  until  it  is  written  in  K  •  . 
and  in  our  opinion  the  public^iii' : 
fore  us,  and  others  of  the  sami  •  •• . 
which  are  largely  circulated  tsn  • . 
our  masses,  are  but  preparing  t^*  *. 
for  a  social  convulsion,  by  «brt  * 
whole    realm    may    be  diaorj?%!  - 
This, however,  is  a  topic  which  c.: 
tempt  us  too  far  ;    and  we  alreaJv  * ' 
that  we  need  excuse  Ibr  havmc  tr  - 
passed  as  long  as  we  have  done  u; 
the  patience  of  oar  readcrf. 


THE    NEW    PLANET,    IS«. 

Immortal  Newton  I  did  thv  glory  seem 
A  dew-drop  quivering  in  the  light  of  noon. 
Whose  prism  of  splendour  was  to  perish  soon 
'Neath  the  strong  sunbeams  ?     Did  they  fear  or  dmn 
Thy  genius  not  a  spark  from  the  Supreme — 
King  of  those  myriads  ?     Lo  1  unto  the  skies 
Men  lift  their  watchmg  and  un&leeping  eyea-^ 
Waiting  for  what  ? — an  unborn  Planet's  beam ! — 
And  look  I  in  truth  the  prophesied-one  breaks 
Forth  *mid  Its  lustrous  brethren  on  their  sight. 
Welcome !  oh,  unimaginably  far ! — 
Eloquent  Planet ! — truth -attesting  start — 
In  whose  deep  silence  the  Eternal  speaks— 
**  I  am  the  Prophet- Fount  of  genius  and  of  light !" 


E.  M.  K. 
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IS    TWO   I'AMTt'l'ABT   II. 


OLD  COVrVMS^trpKBatlTIOVA^ITATI  OV  ■OClSTY—nUTIXOTIOSit  BKTWSK!!  **  UXTIB***  AHO 
••  rOATlSa**— KXCl.t'tlVKXKltOr  THB  •*  •IXTIKr--ll(*rL4B  «-0<«CKIT~DUT19rOVI««EO  OmCBftt 
«»T|TBI  or  Ql>KII1«»EY— LlTKII4TrKE— riKB  AST!— AMCSrVRITt,  rt'BLIO  A!ID  PBITATS — 
**  rOKTIKA**— DIVIAIOR     or     mOPKHTV— ITS    LXVKLUAU     B»»k«  Tt    OK    ftOCIBTV-^COimiTCTIOII 

or   «cxasaBr— aTATsa.    or   klk(  tiom,    anii    dbluibbatiom— royal   rorBx,   its   MABiroLO 

»t  ]l«TIO]iS  — SBKTCH  or  ITS  MODE  Or  rAOC'CKDino— C  niL  JtRISPBt'DBXCK— LAW  Or  Ol'ABAW- 
TB»— BTIL  BrmCTtl  or  rBBMITTIKU  TUB  I^^SK.<«cM  TO  f  OJITIWVB  TUB  LBttAL  LAliaCAUB~IHPOB> 
TAJCB  or  TUB   CUAAJIBL   ISLAMUI   IX   TUB   L>  B5T  Or   WAB. 


The  alreftdy  pablished  portion  of  this 
>keteh,  endi»ATours  Co  afford  the  reader  a 
otirsory  glance  at  the  general  character 
of  Guernsey  scencnry  and  of  the  ab- 
original inhabitants  of  that  island  ;  a 
^'timpse  at  the  stage  and  its  decora- 
tors— scene-shifters  and  othersy  erect- 
rrs  of  the  fair  palaces,  and  arrangers 
<'f  the  brilliant  parterres  which  are 
t*i  canopj  other  heads,  and  delight 
other  feet ;  but  the  principal  actors 
have  still  to  make  their  appearance, 
A' id  these  we  now  hasten  to  intro- 
•luce. 

Before  approaching,  however,  this 
socond  division  of  our  labours,  we 
must  allow  ourselves  a  few  words  by 
way  of  appendix  to  the  first ;  it  is 
never  too  late  to  (a)mend.  Since  the 
composition  of  those  "  notes,"  the  little 
nland  to  which  they  are  devoted  has 
l*een  honoured  by  a  visit  from  our 
•|ucen9  and,  among  numerous  testifica- 
tions of  loyalty,  we  have  beengriven  to 
understand,  that  a  8|>ecimen  of  the  old 
(ruemsey  costume  was  presented  Co 
her  majestr,  and  examined  by  her  re- 
i;.il  eyes  with  apparent  interest ;  more* 
uv«r,  the  royal  princess  was  **  gra- 
ciously pleased'*  to  express  herself 
amased  thereby.  No  fact  could  more 
strongly  condemn  our  want  of  discern- 
ment in  omitting  all  mention  of  a 
subject  which  haM  been  found  worthy 
uf  such  august  notice,  and  has  created 
«uch  majestic  amusement ;  with  deep 
Contrition,  therefore,  we  take  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  of  fillintr  up  this 
**  hiatus  valde — vea,  raldissime  deflen- 
dui." 

The  genuine  Guernsey  costume  is 
nuw  extremely  rare,  sin^fle  instances  of 
it  being  met  with  here  and  there  in  the 
town  crowded  market-days  only  ;  in  the 
country*  durintr  adventurous  rambles 
into  the  less  civiiixed  comers  of  the 


island*  Its  exact  deriratioDy  whether 
English  or  French,  is  doubtful ;  but 
the  geogpraphy  and  history  of  its  fkther- 
land  seem  to  point  to  a  hybrid  origin. 
We  observe  that  the  authoress  of  a 
book,  entitled  <*  Economy,  or  a  Peep  at 
our  Neighbours,*'  looks  upon  this 
dress,  bonnet  and  all,  as  identical  with 
the  old  fashioned  costume  of  the  De- 
vonshire peasantry ;  while  Inglis,  on 
the  contrary,  maintains  that  the  bon- 
net, at  least,  is  «  sui  generis ;  and  like 
the  lily  of  Guernsey,  peculiar  to 
the  isle.**  We  cannot  take  upon  our- 
selves to  decide  between  the  two,  bat 
will  venture  to  observe,  that  in  our 
eyes  this  very  bonnet  seems  strongly 
to  support  the  opinion  above  haaarded* 
of  the  mixed  origin  of  the  whole  attire. 
It  may  be  fancy — it  may  be  that  the 
theory  is  '<  father  to  the  thought  ;*\ 
but  we  have  never  looked  upon  that* 
*'  towering  bonnet,'*  without  ftndinff 
ourselves  involuntarily  led  to  the  hign 
Normandy  cap — regarding  it,  in  fact, 
as  a  sort  of  coalition  and  amicable 
fusion  of  that  outlandish  head-gear* 
with  oar  own  more  seemly  English 
covering. 

*'  Tbo  true  ancient  Guernsey  bonnet," 
says  Inglis,  '*  is  equally  complicated  as 
it  *is  curious.  I  can  scarcely  be  expect- 
«*d  to  bt*  graphic  in  my  description  of 
its  make  and  fa^hionmjr ;  and,  con- 
sriouf  of  m y  own  deticiencics,  I  obtained 
the  following  from  one  more  conversant 
with  these  matters  :  The  crown  of  the 
bonuet  (which  is  altogether  of  very 
lart^e  dimcujiions)  is  formed  of  a  long 
piece  of  silk,  gathered  into  three  rows 
of  plaits,  of  an  oval  hhape,  from  the 
front  to  the  back  of  the  bead ;  and  It 
<♦•»  ufT  between  the  folds  with  lace  or 
crape,  according  as  the  wearer  Is,  or  Is 
not  in  mourning.  A  very  1*^  •n*^ 
\  iTv  complex  bow  of  narrow  rlboon,  is 
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plaited  immediately  in  front.  The  top 
of  the  crown  is  either  flat,  or  is  plaited 
to  correspond  with  the  rest  of  the  bon- 
net; and  on  the  tip-top  another  bow 
is  perched.  The  front,  of  pasteboard, 
is  covered  with  silk,  and  resembles  the 
vizor  of  a  boy's  cap;  it  is  continued 
somewhat  below  the  ears.  Such  is  the 
Guernsey  bonnet,  which  is  accompanied 
by  a  close  mob-cap  underneath,  with  a 
narrow  muslin  border,  plain  on  the  fore- 
head and  temples,  but  plaited  from  the 
ears  to  the  chm.  I  must  sketch  the  re- 
mainder of  the  dress.  A  petticoat  of 
black  stuff,  thickly  (jutlted ;  the  gown 
of  an  old  fashioned  chmts  pattern,  open 
in  front,  and  tucked  into  the  pocket- 
holes  of  the  petticoat ;  the  boddice  open 
in  front  to  the  waist,  with  a  coloured 
handkerchief  in  lieu  of  a  habit  shirt ; 
tight  sleeves,  terminating  just  below 
the  elbow ;  blue  worsted  stockings,  with 
black  velvet  shoes  and  buckles. '** 

It  waa  a  fao-simile  of  this  costume^ 
which  had  the  distinguished  honour  of 
amusing  the  princess ;  surely  its  sim* 
pie  description  most  possess  like  effi- 
cacy with  ordinary  mortals  1 

But  if  this  antiquated*  frippery,  tow- 
ering bonnet,  and  blue  worsted  stock- 
ing, IS  Tamshing  before  a  more  modern 
taste,  not  so  the  still  more  antiquated 
frippery  of  the  mind,  superstitious 
creeds,  and  contes  bletu.  The  belief 
in  goblins  and  fairies,  and  on  the  oc- 
casional appearance  of  Satan,  is  very 
prevalent  in  Guernsey  ;  not  limited  to 
4he  poorest  classes,  but  extending,  at 
least  partially,  among  the  respectable 
farmers  also.  Witchcraft  finds  ready 
credence.  There  exists  on  the  island 
(or  did  exist  when  we  last  visited  it), 
a  small  hamlet  exclusively  inhabited 
by  the  descendants  of  a  family  which, 
from  time  immemorial,  baa  been  kept 
entirely  distinct  from  the  surrounding 
peasantry,  and  is  regarded  by  them 
as  a  race  of  hereditary  wizards  and 
witches.  What  the  origin  of  this  re- 
putation may  be,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  discover ;  but  it  is  worth  men- 
tioning, that  they  are  generally  sup- 
posed, among  their  neighbours,  to 
have  been  the  first  settlers  on  the  is- 
land. The  fair  author  of  the  "  Guide,*' 
(whose  patriotic  eyes,  we  must  ob- 
serve, see  everything  Guernsey  through 
an  atmosphere  couleur  de  rose),  seems 
anxious  altogether  to  disallow  even 
00- origin  to  Uiis  Pariah  family. 


M 


They*  are,**  she  aaym,  **  a  kalf-gipi) 


half-beggar  race,  bearine  the 
Pipet :     no   person   would 


n 


with  them  upon  any  consideratioB ;  thtjr 
appearance  and  features  mrt  qoite  bl- 
like  the  rest  of  the  Guenis«y  peasastr^. 
who  are  extremely  good-lookinr,  ' 
clean,  and  active ;  whereas  these  rtpr*  • 
may  be  found  basking  in  the  sua«  ».*.: 
anything  but  a  prepossessing  nu- 
rior."t 

For  our  own  part,  however,  we  eai>- 
not  accept  the  conclusion  apparent}/ 
implied.  The  "  Pipets**  have  no  trace 
of  the  gipsy  about  thero,  no  ^tn- 
guishing  language  or  habits,  and  thtir 
inferiority  in  appearance  andcleialw 
ness,  is  easily  accounted  for,  by  the  Iodc 
series  of  proximate  in  tennarriages  forc- 
ed upon  them,  and  the  total  ahscooe  cf 
self-respect,  naturally  resulting  frc>m 
their  outcast  position.  Although  thai 
dirty  and  neglected,  they  derife  •&£- 
cient  profit  from  the  supcrstiti'Ci 
fears  of  their  neighbours,  to  keep  ac- 
tual poverty  at  a  respectful  dinasot. 

With  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  a  fu*^ 
in  charms  is,  of  coorie,  asscdauO ; 
and,  accordingly,  several  diseases,  both 
of  man  and  beast,  are  entrusted  to  tb« 
*' spae-wife,"  instead  of  the  doct  r. 
But  the  most  note-worthy  siogulariti 
in  these  matters  is  the  invention,  &.  * 
only  of  charms,  but  of  a  disorder  t^^  \* 
charmed.  This  disorder  is  termed  tbf 
cotaXt  bfts  (cotei  basset) — its  diag&  %.% 
being  *'  a  sinking  down  and  inTmi  o 
of  the  lower  ril>5,  from  veaknea>»  or 
other  causes.'*  The  individual  pccu> 
liarly  gifted  to  remedy  this  compbirit 
(relever  Us  cotaU),  is  the  sevenlb  K>a 
of  a  seventh  son  ;  but  in  deCsolt  of  a 
person  of  this  weird  extraetioo,  » 
"  wise  woman**  may  perform  cherf<{u  • 
site  manipulations,  probably  more  t> 
her  own  profit  than  that  of  her  patift  t 
We  have  been  confidentially  iofonxK*j 
that  an  attack  of  the  cotalt  has»,ti  : 
unfrequently,  the  result  of  a  couruhip, 
conducted  "  not  wisely,  but  too  veil. ' 
The  same  curious  nsaJady  is  knowr, 
also,  in  some  parts  of  France. 

But  our  "appendix**  is  ont|cro«i:a: 
itself.  Let  us  now  hasten  to  th«  pru;  n 
subject  of  this  paper — the  state  of  k- 
ciety  in  Guernsey. 

We  confess  that  this  departantDt  H" 
our  labours  is  one  in  which  wt  f<*r« 
least  confidence  in  ourselves.     Tt« 


*  Inglis's  "  Channel  Islands,"  p«  2UH.         f  Guernsey  and  Jersey  Gelde,  p.  l«l 
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and  the  Uwa  under  which 
li  e  ATtt  brought  up,  affect  ust  we  nuiy 
almoal  say,  in«eiuibly  ;  their  individual 
todoaoce  is  only  a  reflex  of  their  na- 
tional infloence ;  it  »  •eldom,  compa- 
raltvely  ftpeakinff,  that  we  come  into 
dirtol  oontact  with  either.  Thus,  we 
are  more  prone  to  look  upon  them  aa 
afa«traction0»  and  their  prejudicial  in* 
terfcrtnce  with  our  judgment  of  the 
aame  clau  of  inAtitutioni  in  another 
coiiiinunity»  is  oroportionately,  we  may 
not  say  weak^  but  moderate.  When» 
howeTer»  the  question  is  of  manners 
and  oustoms — of  the  social  instead  of 
the  political  constitution  >- the  case 
if  extremely 'different.  These  form 
our  moral  atmosphere^  and  exercise  as 
decided  an  influence  upon  the  inteU 
lectoal  being  as  the  air  we  breathe  does 
upon  the  physical.  By  them»  the  turn 
of  our  ideaSf  the  point  of  view  under 
which  we  unconsciously  place  the  ob- 
jects of  reflection-^the  criterions  we 
adopt — the  premises  we  reason  from — 
in  snort,  our  whole  system  of  thought 
— «xceptt  of  course,  in  cases  of  pure 
abetract  reasoning — is»  to  a  great  do* 
gree*  determined.  If  there  is  any  sub- 
ject of  criticism  in  which  these  in- 
tloeooet  render  themselves  most  strik- 
ingly apparent^  it  is»  for  obvious  rea* 
tons,  a  state  of  society  differing  from 
our  own.  In  passing  judgment  here^ 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
either  side  come  mto  direct  collision. 
Hence  the  invariable  outcir  against  a 
*' stranger's**  description  of  the  social 
aspect  of  any  given  country,  while  the 
same  person's  observations  on  the  poli- 
tical aspect  may  be  regarded  as  modeb 
of  impMtialitv  and  acuteness ;  and  yet» 
tu  a  compatriot  of  the  stranger,  the  one 
and  the  other  shall  appear  equally  cor« 
recty  and  mayy  logicaJiy,  be  so— where 
tl»e  same  criterions  are  adopted.  It  ia 
evident,  however,  that  such  correct* 
nesa  ia  only  conditional.  In  order  to 
approximate  to  absolute  impartiality, 
the  true  method  is,  to  ascertain,  aa 
nearly  aa  possible,  the  influences  to 
which  the  society  under  review  is  sub- 
jected, and  to  trace  to  these  the  laws 
of  ita  development.  We  ahould  thua 
ohetk  iind  tnat  apparent  aberrattona 
are  nothing  but  legitimate  results  of 
causes  before  unmarked. 

The  judgment  passed  upon  Guera- 
ley  society  bv  English  visiters  is,  ge- 
nerally, far  mmi  flattering.  **  Con- 
ceited and  iiarrow-minde<L'*  are  the 


staple  epithets  applied  to  it.  We  are 
told  of  its  ridiculous  exclusivene^s*. 
absurd  (^Ltinctions  into  <*  sixties"  and 
forties*' — ^gossiping  tea-parties— affect- 
ed superiority  to  the  English,  &c.  &c. 
All  this  may  contain  its  modicum  of 
truth,  but  certainly  under  a  frag- 
mentary form,  and  therefore  sug- 
gesting erroneous  conclusions. 

Society  in  Guernsey  b  composed  of 
two  classes,  kept  scrupulously  distinct, 
and  known,  as  above  said,  by  the  gen- 
tile appellations  of*'  sixties'*  and"  for- 
ties"—-the  former  being  the  patrician, 
the  latter  the  plebeian  cuus.  The  origin 
of  the  title,  <«  Sixties,"  b  traced  to  the 
fact  that  the  Guernsey  almacks-^the 
Assembly  Rooms — was  built  by  a  sub- 
scription among  sixty  of  the  best  island 
families.  On  what  circumstance  the 
title,  '*  Forties,"  b  to  be  fathered,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  discover ;  like 
those  whom  it  designates,  it  seems  to 
shun  all  reference  to  origin.  The 
^  Sixties'*  are  composed,  for  the  moet 
part,  of  families  long  settled  in  Guem- 
sev,  and  of  respectable  lineage — seve- 
ral (as  their  names  testify)  being  of 
Norman  descent,  and  tracing  back  Uieir 
pedigree  to  within  a  brief  period  of  the 
Conquest ;  others,  again,  are  the  re- 
presentatives  of  English  settlers  or 
French  Huguenots,  attracted  to  the 
bland  by  various  motives — political  or 
domestic— generally  in  or  about  the 
sixteenth  century.  Possessing  the  au- 
thority of  bh'th,  and  being,  or  at  least 
havinff  originally  been,  Uie  principal 
landed  proprietors,  these  families  have 
imperceptibly  asaumed  a  poaition,  vir- 
tually aecuring  to  them  almost  all  the 
patronage  of  the  pboe,  and  giving  them 
advantages  not  dissimilar  to  the  here- 
ditary privileges  of  an  arblocracy .  In- 
deed, they  are  regarded  by  the  other 
classes,  and  regard  themselves,  quite 
in  that  light ;  nor  are  they,  in  their 
little  wav,  unentitled  to  do  so— the 
''Forties '  occupying  a  relative  position 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  our  com* 
moners,  or  rather  to  that  the  com- 
mons occupied  with  us  some  two  cen- 
turies ago.  Certainly,  no  existing 
aristocracy  (unlets  in  one  or  two  of  the 
petty  German  principalities)  opposes 
so  impassable  a  barrier  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  commons,  aa  doea  thb  aelf- 
ennobled  clique.  The  admission  of  a 
m«nnber  of  the  -  Forties,"  to  their  re- 
uniona— no  matter  what  hb  educatioa 
or  hb  actual  aecial  poaition— is  a  thing 
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almost  unheard  of;  and  the  stranger 
who  haplessly  falls  into  intimacy  with 
the  plebeian  class,  recelTos  thereby  a 
blot  on  his  escutcheon  which  "  all  the 
blood  of  all  the  Howards"  will  scarcely 
efface.  The  distinctions,  both  artifi- 
cial and  real,  thus  attributed  to  the 
"  Sixties,"  are  quite  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  strong  esprit  da  corps 
which  exists  among  them»  and  which, 
cemented  by  endless  intermarriages, 
inevitably  manifests  itself  in  exclusive- 
ness.  Precisely  similar  results  are 
produced,  proportionately,  with  us  ;— 
the  difference  being,  in  our  opinion, 
entirely  traceable  to  the  greater  or 
less  potency  of  the  influences  brought 
into  play. 

In  the  moral  as  in  the  physical 
world,  effects  are  always  propor* 
tioned  to  causes* — ceteris  paribus,  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  Guernsey  "  Six* 
ties"  does  not  at  all  exceed  that  of 
"the  first  set"  in  every  provincial 
town  of  England  and  Ireland.  We 
must  concede  them,  moreover,  one 
praiseworthy  distinction,  which  we 
would  gladly  see  more  prevalent  at 
home:-— the  Guernsey  exclusives  do 
not  make  exceptions  in  favour  of 
money ;  they  do  not  open  their  ser- 
ried ranks  to  vulgar  ignorance,  be* 
cause  it  has  been  fortunate  in  rail- 
way speculations  or  foreign  lotte- 
ries—a  miserable  propensity  of  ours, 
which  proves,  incontestably,  the  jus- 
tice of  the  title  bestowed  on  us  by 
the  Imperial  Caesar  of  the  nine- 
teenth century—"  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers I"  In  return,  the  "  Six- 
ties*' might  take  a  lesson  from  our 
expanding  liberality  in  another  di- 
rection, and  allow  education  and  ta- 
lent to  stand  in  the  stead  of  pedigree— 
a  forward  step  in  civilization  ofwbich 
they  seem,  at  present,  utterly  inca- 
pable. With  regard  to  strangers, 
the  exclusiveness  of  the  ^'  Sixties'* 
appears  to  us,  in  every  way,  defen- 
sible. Those  provided  with  proper 
introductions  will  always  meet  with 
hospitality  and  courtesy;   those  not 


so  provided  have  no  riglit  to  expert 
in  Guernsey  what  tbey  oertainly  woui : 
never  dream  of  looking  for  to  as; 
part  of  Great  Britain  or  IrslanX 
It  must  be  remembered,  BoreoTer, 
that  the  peculiar  immaintict  eny-^M 
by  the  Channel  Islandsy  attnrtirf 
many  equivocal  cbaraders  to  tbcm, 
render  some  additional  itncCiMes  m 
this  respect  almost  indispeosaUe.t 

The  "  conceit,"  ascribed  still  m^r« 
universally,  and,  we  must  tdd,  more 
justly,    than    exclusiveneas,    to    tri- 
Guernsey  "  Sixties,"  has  eertatnlTrr? 
cause  in  the  social  position  abort  it- 
scribed ;    but    this    cause   is    ratrer 
qualificative  than  originating.      Thf 
characteristic,  in  fact,  is  a  "  nalioDAi 
one— pervading  the  whole  stroctcrc 
from  apex  to  base    and  u  probat-.v. 
in   no    little  degree,  a    oonsequrn*^ 
of  the    geographical     isolalkm   a .i 
circumscribed  limits  of  the  island- 
material  accidents  which  ex«rcije  » 
much  more  cramping  effect  upon  m- 
telleet  than  human  nature  often  emu* 
to  acknowledge.      A  like  dasi  of  ::^- 
fluences    has    contributed,    perhAr«. 
powerfully,    to    form     the    ^'tasuof 
pride"    of  the   Englishman,  but  n 
Guernsey  these  influences  are  all  ti 
miniature,  and  miniature  pride  ii  > 
synonym  for  conceit.      Anotliir  cir- 
cumstance, throwing  its  wei|rht  ir.t<t 
the  same  scale,  is  an  ideft  cberi^''*-! 
among   the    channel    islanderv,  tiit: 
their  little   scrap  of  territory,  s»  • 
remnant    of   the   amuent   dacbr  ^( 
Normandy,  is  entirely  *'  distinct  bt-  i 
detached  from  the  kingdom  of  OrvA' 
Britain    and    Ireland,     wboee  «o>«^ 
reign   is  with  them     ''rmtber  Jul' 
than  king,"  and  bomid   to  nrrc.>* 
his  authority  **  only  to  the  san*  n- 
tent  and  under  the  sum  Kmitatjtf 
as  the  dukes  of  Normandy  were  *v  '•> 
to  exercise  it  over  their  sab^f>ct».''t 
The  good  folks  of  Ooemsey  ar*  c^-^ 
stantly  dwelling  upon  these,  and  other 
like  harmless  and  waggish  phaata«i«* : 
and    we    strongly    suspect    thst*   *^ 
"select"  tea-parties,  the  Sir  Ortl* 


*  The  diifercoco  in  certainty  which  distingnishes  our  judgment  in  ooraJ^' 
physical  matters  is,  perhaps  entirely,  rcforriblv  to  the  varymg  compIetvoHt  *^ 
the  evidence  on  which  they  respectively  rest. 

t  An  opposite  course  has  been  adopted  in  Jersey — the  con<equcocc  of  wbkfc  '' 
that  (excfaHiveness  being  thus  thrown  npon  the  indWidnal,  instead  of  ufoa  i*^' 
class)  society,  in  that  island,  is  split  up  into  an  endless  diversity  of  cliqoif,  iat^'^ 
of  which  the  staple  snbjeot  of  conversation  is,  abuse  of  all  the  others. 

t  Dnnoan's  **  History  of  Giiemfti*v,*'  p.  4i3. 
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of  the  ctrcU  (the  native  society  ranges 
itself  into  numerous  little  circles 
each  h4ving  its  oracular  centre,  around 
which  the  lesser  luminaries  gravi- 
tate)»  in  right  of  Norman  desceni, 
strlea  himself^  **we,  the  conquerors 
of  England!"  Hence,  in  their  news- 
papers and  political  confabulations^ 
daipiified  by  the  name  of  *'  Meetings 
of  the  States  of  Deliberation/*  the 
inhabitants  of  (treat  Britain  and  Ire- 
land are  spoken  of  as  **  strangers/* 
while,  in  the  social  scale,  they  are 
qualified  as,  **  only  English  V — much 
in  the  tone  in  which  we  may  imagine 
Athens  was  wont  to  snub  "  barba* 
rtans,**  In  itself  this  is  a  very  inno- 
cuous bit  of  vanity,  but  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  as  a  characteristic  by  no 
means  without  significance  in  the  ci- 
vilised development  of  a  community, 
on  which  it  acts  as  a  bar  to  progress, 
no  less  than  it  notoriously  does  with 
the  individual.  One  phase  of  its 
operation— >the  religious,  must  be 
touched  upon.  Religion,  notwith- 
standing the  universality  to  which  it 
aspires,  is  every  where  subjected  to 
the  characteristic  influence  of  the 
profes5inff  community— hence  the  di- 
versity of  creeds ;  but  the  '*  pressure 
from  without"  does  not  stop  here ; 
various  elements  of  the  community 
have  also  an  individuality  to  axsert— 
hence  the  diversity  of  sects.  No- 
where are  these  latter  so  prevalent, 
as  where  vanity  is  a  national  charac- 
teristic^for  no  fueling  acts  so  power- 
fully, as  a  solvent,  upon  all  massive 
combination.  We  suspect  few  places, 
of  the  same  size,  can  produce  such 
a  varietv  of  chapels,  as  Guernsey ; 
while,  with  the  church-party,  the  pre- 
vailing spirit  is  strongly  evangelical,* 
the  form  in  which  spiritual  pride  too 
often  manifests  itself. 

The  Guernsey  aristocracy  is  con- 
demned also  as  *'  narrow-minded ;" 
perhaps  this  reproach  may  be  re- 
garded as  merely  a  returni  of  the 
qualities  already  dwelt  upon  ;  for  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  an  exsgge- 
ratcd  exclusiveness  and  a  baseless 
vanity  are  strong  indications  of  a 
narrow  mind.  Nevertheless,  we 
liave     known     instances,     at     home. 


in  which  both  propensities  were 
tmited  with  great  political  liberality— 
an  apparent  anomaly,  explained,  per- 
haps, by  the  remarks  already  made 
on  the  distinct  effects  produced  by 
the  political  and  the  social  system  on 
individual  character.  This  distinc- 
tion, however,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  exist  in  Guernsey:  the  island  pos- 
sesses, indeed,  a  separate  constitution 
of  its  own,  but,  for  reasons  which  we 
shall  come  to  presently,  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  "  politics,*'  properly  so 
oalled,  can  be  said  to  exist  there ;  no 
great  interests,  no  expanded  views,  are 
ever  brought  before  publio  opinion. 
This  fact  has  a  potent  re-action  in  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  "  Six- 
ties :*'  occupying  the  position  almost  of 
hereditary  legislators-— monopolizing, 
by  a  singular  confusion  of  functions, 
nearly  the  whole  administrative  power 
of  the  island — they  are  naturally  led  to 
regard  an  arrangement  so  comfortable 
as  the  best  possible  arrangement.  With 
them,  as  with  all  privileged  classes,  the 
system  of  government  becomes  identi- 
fied, so  to  speak,  with  the  system  of 
society,  and  generates  equally  tenacious 
prejudices  and  habits  of  thought,  in- 
fluencing, directly  or  indirectly,  their 
views  on  almost  every  subject.  Re- 
garding the  stunted  objects  round  them 
through  a  high  magnifier,  but  using  the 
reverse  end  of  the  telescope  for  the 
more  remote,  they  have  made  for  them- 
selves standards  of  comparison  exactly 
in  accordance  with  this  perverted  vi- 
sion. A  couple  of  amusing  illustra- 
tions may  be  found  in  the  **  History 
of  Guernsey/'  to  which  we  have  seve- 
ral  times  referred  in  this  paper.  The 
author  (not,  indeed,  a  native  of  the 
island,  but  writing,  after  long  reft- 
dence,  for  native  sale)  has  suAcient 
faith  in  the  veracity  of  Guernsey  va- 
nity,  to  offer  it  the  following  lump  of 
raw  humbug,  which  has  actually  been 
swallowed  whole !  Speaking  of  a  late 
bailiff  of  the  island,  he  says  :.— 

**  The  views  entertained  by  Mr.  Brock 
on  the  <u!»ject  of  the  currency,  which  1k» 
first  made  known  in  a  Gacrnsey  news- 
paper railed  the  I*Hbiici$te,  prove  the 
foresight  and  sagacity  ef  that  emnetU 
»tttu»mon  ( ! ),  i^hof^e  tittiny^  station  would 


•  \V«»  u»«»  this  term  in  the  narrnm  «n«nse  eonvenlionall)  forced  upon  it — not  in 
fhi*  tsriro  and  Irtier  si^iiitiraiion,  to  fihteh  we  trust  the  iirittnu>  of  D'Anbignt^ 
an«l  l.it»»  iiiijK»rtanl  «*\i'nt*,  may  ronlriluite  to  re««tt»ri'  it. 
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have  been  in  Downing-street,  were  per* 
sonal  merit  and  usefulness  the  recom- 
mendation to  ofBce.  Had  he  presided 
over  the  councils  of  England,  she  would 
not  now  be  suffering  under  the  effects  of 
injudicious  and  short-sighted  tampering 
with  the  currency."'  (I  i!) 

Poor  Sir  Robert  Peel ! 

The  other  illustration  contents  itself 
with  humbler  game,  and  is  altogether 
more  generous  in  its  tone.  It  begin- 
neth  thus : — 

"  According  to  Mr.  C.  Le  Quesne,  of 
Jersey,  whose  admirable  account  of  the 
commerce  of  that  island  has  placed  him 
in  the  first  rank  of  political  economists 
(1),  although  at  the  period  it  was  writ- 
ten he  was  avery  young  man.'*t 

We  blush  to  say  that»  although 
somewhat  affecting  the  study  of  politi- 
cal economy,  we  never  before  met  with 
the  name  of  the  above  distinguished 
gentleman  ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  ex* 
pressing  our  admiration  of  the  delicacy 
with  which  the  writer  treats  Mr.  Se- 
nior and  Archbishop  Whately,  in  plac- 
ing "  Mr.  C.  Le  Qaesne,  of  Jersey," 
io,  instead  of  above,  the  **  first  rank  of 
political  economists.*' 

Jesting  apart,  however,  it  would  be 
unjust  not  to  mention  that  Guernsey 
has,  in  one  department  of  excellence 
at  least — the  militanr — supplied  its  fair 
proportion  of  useful  citizens.  At  the 
head  of  these  stand  Admiral  Lord  de 
Saumarez,  and  Major  Geoerak  Sir 
Isaac  Brock  and  John  le  Marchant— 
men  who,  at  least,  did  not  regard 
England  as  a  land  of  ''  strangers,"  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  gallant  readiness 
with  which  they  fought  and  bled  for 
her.  In  the  more  peaceful,  but  not 
less  honourable  paths  of  literature  and 
science,  Guernsey  has  very  little  to 
show.  The  Rev.  Peter  Dobree,  some 
time  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at 
Cambridge,  was  rather  a  profound 
than  a  distinguished  scholar,  having 
given  to  the  world  only  two  or  three 
cUssical  works,  which  are,  however, 
highly  prized.  Mr.  M.  F.  Tapper, 
author  of*'  Proverbial  Philosophy,"  is 
also  of  a  Guernsey  family ;  and  this 


dualism,  as  far  as  we  can  asecrtab, 
completes  the  visible  intellectnal  life 
of  the  island ;  for  we  can  scaroelj  al- 
low its  claim  to  Dr.  John  MaccnlJnfh, 
the  geologist,  a  gentleman  of  Sootdih 
descent,  and  educated  in  Scotland,  to 
be  a  good  one.  From  sndi  barren- 
nesSf  we  may  safely  infer  that  tkt 
standard  of  taste  is  very  low  in  Gocro* 
sey,  as  far  as  literatore  is  concerned. 
The  island  possesses,  neverthdeiSf  aa 
excellent  circulating  library,  and  a  Mn 
chanics'  Institute,  where  scientific  lec- 
tures are  occasionally  delivered,  and  s 
tolerable  collection  of  books,  msga* 
zines,  newspM>ers,  &c  is  open  to  pe- 
rusal, at  a  small  quarterly  subscription. 
Both  of  these  are,  however,  of  recent 
establishment:  the  darkness  which tlwj 
have  tended  to  convert  into  twilight* 
was  very  Cimmerian  indeed.  Where 
literary  taste  is  low,  we  shall  seldoa 
be  deceived  in  expecting  a  corres- 
ponding depression  in  the  Idndred  de» 
partment  of  art.  Neither  in  paintii^ 
nor  music  can  the  bland  prodaee  a 
single  name  distinguished  from  the 
w*kk$t.  As  social  aocomplishmeots, 
the  former  seems  to  be  the  more  sod- 
cessfull^  cultivated ;  the  latter  rareir 
surpassing  the  average  school-girl  pro- 
ficiency. In  proof  of  the  insubur  apa- 
thy in  this  renect,  we  may  meotioD 
that,  not  verr  long  ago,  the  worl4*re- 
nowned  Thalberg  gave  a  concert  to  the 
good  folks  of  Guernsey,  at  licketa  of 
four  shillings  each,  and  attracted  sa 
audience  of  some  ninety  people !  AU 
this  strikes  4he  observer  as  the  more 
remarkable,  because  nearly  every  one 
of  the  island  gentry  have  traf  elled  >  u 
who  would  not,  condemned  to  inhabit  a 
spot  of  ground  barely  covering  tweotj- 
four  square  miles !) ;  but  as  ur  a*  es- 
pansion  of  view  goes, "  they  travel**  ^«f 
have  heard  it  well  renurked)  **with 
their  eyes  shut  T'^ 

Such,  then*  seem  to  us  to  be  the 
characteristics  of  Gaemsey  sodctv,  di- 
rectly flowing  from  the  pecoliar  iniU- 
ences  to  which  it  is  subjected*  via, — ■■ 
exaggerated  exdosiveness,  an  ovcr-o- 
timate  of  its  own  importance,  and  a 
certain  illiberally  of  views.  In  other 
respects  it  is,  as  Inglis  justly  obserrcs. 


•  Duncan's  ••  History  of  Guernsey,"  p.  !279. 

t  lb.  p.  806.     This  latter  quotation  is  from  a  chapter  contributed  by  a ^ 

gentleman. 

X  Of  coarse  individual  exceptions  might  be  named,  to  whom  the  above  f«marki 
do  not  apply. 
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^  wbetbcr  in  dress,  fnannen»  appoint- 
roenU,  or  language,  on  a  level  with 
•ociety  of  the  same  class  In  England." 
Its  i^eneral  tone  is  refined ;  the  stan- 
dard of  education  and  accomplishments 
U  little  below  the  every-day  standard 
with  ns ;  and,  where  actual  personali* 
tiefi  are  concerned,  the  soleciims  in 
good  sense  above  spolcen  of,  are  never 
transferred  to  good  breeding ;  for  the 
**  Sixties"  are  essentiallv  **  gentlemen 
and  ladies,*'  To  say  tnat  there  is  a 
tendency  to  gossip  among  them,  is 
nerely  to  say  that  Guernsey  is  a  little 
island,  nine  miles  by  five,  where  everv* 
body  necessarily  knows  what  everybody 
else  is  doing.  This  general  knowledge 
of  each  other's  affairs,  however,  Intro- 
daces  an  element  into  society  which  is 
worthy  of  notice.  Public  opinion  and 
soda]  opinion  become,  as  it  were, 
amalgamated,  and  the  censorship  over 
private  morality,  fcc,  thence  resulting. 
It  a  roach  more  potent  and  taogihle 
natter  than  the  denisens  of  a  wider 
world  can  easily  imagine.  This  cen- 
sorship has  also  its  political  bearing, 
and  acts  as  a  check  on  powers  other- 
wise almost  absolute,  thus  taking  the 
place,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  press — a  healthy  stimulant 
which  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  Guern- 
sey, and  which,  indeed,  the  narrow 
limits  and  interwoven  social  relations 
of  the  island  would  scarcelv  admit  of. 
We  question,  however,  whether  the 
disadvantages  necessarily  attendant  on 
this  state  of  things,  do  not  go  far  to 
counterbalance  the  advantages :  in  the 
first  place,  a  universal  tendency  to  gos- 
sip is  by  no  means  conducive  to  chari- 
table sentiments;  in  the  second,  the 
extreme  attention  to  externals  thence 
generated,  is  but  too  apt  to  come  be- 
tween 08  and  higher  considerations ; 
the  opinion  of  our  little  world  usurps 
the  appellative  jurisdiction  which  is  the 
legitimate  attribute  of  conscience  alone. 
That  charity  which  gives  alms  at  the 
comers  of  the  streets,  b  very  oonspt- 
cuons  in  Guernsey ;  whether  the  cha* 
rity  of  the  heart  is  there  also — ^but  this 
is  a  question  which  onl^  the  **  Searcher 
of  hearts'*  can  determme. 

We  liave  already  said  that,  where 
proper  passports  to  good  society  are 
presented,  the  stranger  will  meet  with 
every  hospitality  and  kindness.  Pic- 
nics and  quadrille  (polka?)  parties, 
precisely  in  the  English  style,  are  the 
general,  almost  the  only,  amusements ; 


for,  in  the  matter  of  amusement,  it 
roust  be  allowed  that  Guernsey  is  in  a 
state  of  great  stagnation.  It  possesse><, 
indeed,  a  wretched  little  theatre,  which 
is  as  wretchedly  supported,  and  cele- 
brities in  the  lecture  and  concert  wny 
make  their  appearance  now  and  then — 
appearances  annually  becoming  more 
rare,  from  the  very  feeble  encourage- 
ment given.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned  the  Assembly- Rooms,  to  which, 
however,  there  is  some  difficulty  of  ac- 
cess—an introduction,  directly  or  in- 
directly, from  one  of  the  '*  Sixties,** 
being  indispensable.  The  strictness  of 
this  reg^ation  might,  we  think,  be  re- 
laxed, without  doing  away  with  all 
guarantee  for  respectabilitv — a  pre- 
caution rendered  necessary  by  the  low 
price  of  tickets.  This  extreme  apathy 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  visiters 
in  the  island  is,  to  say  the  least,  very 
bad  policy  in  the  leaders  of  society : 
personallv,  they  are  perhaps  little  in- 
terested  in  the  matter;  but  they  should 
remember  that  the  tradesmen,  hotel  *>, 
lodging-houses,  fcc,  of  the  island  de- 
pend greatly  upon  the  influx  of 
** strangers,"  and  their  '*  patriotism** 
ought  to  induce  them  to  take  some 
pains  to  enhance  the  attractions  of 
'*  their  country.'*  As  it  is,  almost  aJl 
visiters  cut  short  their  stay  in  Guern- 
sey, and  hurry  off  to  Jersey,  where^  if 
society  is  infenor  in  refinement  (a  mat- 
ter of  comparative  indifference  to  the 
migratory  tourist),  there  are,  at  least, 
facilities  for  killing  time  which  the 
more  aristocratic  island  does  not  af- 
ford. Complaints  on  this  subject  are 
universal  among  the  class  suffering; 
bat  very  few  of  them  seem  conscious 
of  the  true  cause  to  which  all  this  is  to 
be  ascribed.  Men  so  highly  pleased 
with  themselves  as  the  Guernsey  *'  Six- 
ties,'* are  always  remarkably  quick  in 
discovering  a  stalking-horse  for  their 
own  errors — ^with  the  assistance  of  a 
venal  nress,  they  have  contrived  to 
persuade  the  bulk  of  the  trading  popu- 
lation that  the  comparative  desertion 
of  Guernsey  is  entirely  due  to  the  dis- 
cords  formerlv  existing  between  a  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  and  their  pre- 
sent governor,  General  Napier,  in- 
stead of  to  their  own  want  of  public 
spirit,  and  to  their  defective  institu- 
tions. Into  the  much-mooted  question 
of  these  discords,  it  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  enter :  did  we  possess  all  the 
data  requisite  for  doing  so,  as  it  ought 
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to  be  done»  we  should  hardly  presume 
to  forestall  the  high  authority  and 
highest  ability  by  which  the  subject  has 
beea  already  pre-engaged.*  We  can- 
not refrain »  however*  from  pointing 
out  to  the  intelligent  reader  that  a  col- 
lision between  men  of  the  confined 
views  above  alluded  to,  and  a  man 
uniting  gpreat  expansion  of  intellect  to 
great  energy  of  temperamentf  was  mo- 
rally inevitable. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  society, 
we  must  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
**  Forties.'*  This  clas8» comparatively 
of  recent  formation,  is  composed  either 
of  retired  tradesmen  or  of  the  second 
generation  of  retired  tradesmen,  who 
have  entered  liberal  professions  and 
occupy,  virtually,  the  position  of  gen- 
tlemen. There  is  considerable  wealth 
among  them,  and,  as  might  be  expect* 
ed,  more  ostentation  than  in  the  *'  Pa- 
trician order."  But  the  tone  of  society 
is  decidedly  inferior — all  the  faults  of 
the  '<  Sixties*'  are  reproduced  in  an 
exaggerated  degree — the  exclusiveness, 
vanity,  and  illiberality  of  that  class  be- 
ing copied  with  a  coarser  pencil  and  in 
more  glaring  colours.  The  line  of  demar- 
cation between  '*  Sixties'*  and'<  Forties" 
has  always  been  very  distinctly  marked 
—so  distinctly  that  the  hope  of  cross- 
ing it  seems  almost  too  faint  to  act  as 
a  stimulant  on  the  ambition  of  the  lat- 
ter. But,  within  a  few  years,  symp- 
toms of  unsteadiness  have  manifest- 
ed themselves  in  the  interpose^l  bar- 
riers. That  grand  onderminer  of 
social  distinctions— wealth— has  be- 
gun to  work  here  also;  with  many 
and  strong  opponents,  indeed,  to 
struggle  against,  but  still  not  without 
at  least  one  secret  but  steady  all  v. 
The  constitution  of  Guernsey,  notwith- 
standing the  oligarchical  tendency  of 
its  feudal  foundation,  contains  a  de- 
cidedly democratic  element  in  its  laws 
of  inherikanoe,  which  somewhat  re« 
semble  the  Kentish  Gavelkind.  Ac- 
cording to  these  laws  (as  modified  by 
a  recent  order  in  council),  real  pro- 
perty, whether  purchased  or  inherited* 
cannot  be  devised  by  will  (unless  where 
the  testator  leaves,  in  case  of  purchas- 
ed real  proper ty*  no  descendants — in 
case  of  inherited,  no  relatives  in  the 
second  degree  belonging  to  the  line 


whence  that  property  was  <lBiv«d\ 
but  descends  to  the  diildren  to  the 
proportions  of  two-thirds  equally  divv 
ed    among  the    sons,  and  one-third 
among  the  daughters.      Before  this 
division,  however,  the  eldest  son  'ex- 
cept within  the  town  barriers)  claim 
what  is  termed  the precipmt^  or  **  el<irr- 
•hip*'— t.e.,  a  right  to  a  certain  mn- 
sure  of  land,  varying  from  foortteti 
to  twenty-two  perches,  taken  on  any 
spot  in  the  estnte  be  may  choose  to  le- 
lect,  and  reckoned  as  naked  grooid, 
whatever  buildings,  &c.,  may  stand 
upon  it«     This  arrangemeut  of  eo«rw 
socares  him  the  family  mansion,  and  i» 
consistently  carried  out*  in  the  divi«ino 
of  personal  property,  by  giving  a  itini- 
lar  claim    upon    one- seventh  of  the 
household  furniture,  together  with  all 
family  portraits,  pieces  of  pUte,  k<. 
The  levelling  chju*acter  of  soeh  a  ftv 
tern  is  obvious.     Constantly  actioir  ss 
a  disposer  of  real  property— the  j^u'A 
basis  of  an  aristocratic  dass-^vkilf 
its  operation  on  personal   propertv  t» 
scarcely  felt,  it  has  a  progress! re  titw 
dency  to  leave  the  prepooderaoc*  of 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  trading  por- 
tion of  the  community :  and  inflafiicr 
never  fails,  in  the  end,  to  side  witii 
wealth.     It  is  trtie  that  aereral  men- 
hers  of  the  *^  Sixties**are  engaged  in  xotf- 
oantilepursoits^^  position  not  regard- 
ed as  equivocal  in  Gnemsey — bnt  tbu 
circumstance  only  gires  another  hh^ 
to  the  system  of  exdusiTeneM.     As  a 
eonsequence  from  all  which,  the  **  For- 
ties "  are  gradoally  creeping  into  mar* 
consideration — winning  scanty  shart  m 
the   high   places  of  the    island — sa«l 
must,  in  the  course  of  time,  afford  tbctr 
miniature  parallel  to  the  history  of  tW 
patricians    and    plebeians    of  Root. 
This  result  may  be  rei^arded  as  inevi- 
table, bnt  will,  doubtless,  be  tarily-. 
just  as  the  functions  of  existence  »rt 
tardy  in  animals  of  slow  circulatiofa,  t» 
which  animals  the  social   system  of 
Guernsey  may  most  aptly  be  com- 
pared. 

This  sketch  would  be  still  m<we  im 
complete  than  it  b,  were  we  to  omit 
some  brief  notice  of  tb«  conctilntioci 
and  laws  of  the  island. 

The  constitution  of  Goemsey  pro- 
fesses to  found  itself  on  a   efaartfr 


•  See  a  notp  addressed  bv  General  Naptir  to  the  ••  Naval  and  XfiUtarv  Man* 
sine/'  April.  184«.  •    ^ 
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.-raaCdd  to  ibo  Channel  IsUnds  by 
Kmg  Joho»  aa  a  reward  for  their  loyal 
niiHcrence  to  the  British  crown^  when 
'he  remainder  of  the  Norman  Duchy 
!•  it  away  to  Philip  Augu&tus.  Prior 
''»  thU  grants  the  iitlind  had  been  sub- 
u*ct«d  to  the  feudal  system  in  all  it& 
l»iirityt  much  of  which  was  left  un* 
loucbcd  hv  JohUf  and  still  remains  in 
viirour.  The  legislative  power  is  vet^t- 
t-tiy  abaolutely  and  8upreroely»  in  the 
sovereign  and  council*  relatively  and 
<  onditionally,  in  a  local  body  c«illcd 
••  Tbe  Slates."  "  The  States  '  are 
•ri^ided  into  *'  States  of  Election/'  and 
••  States  of  Deliberation."  The  former 
it  •imply  the  electoral  body,  and,  in 
that  character,  deivtitutc  of  any  ndini- 
livtrative  attributes.  Its  present  nii- 
Mi«*rical    force    is    2*22    members — of 

•  bom  all,  except  twenty  v.tho  twenty 
t^mstables),  are  nominated  for  life,  and 
tS(*refore  irre8|K)nsiblo  !  The  functions 

•  f  this  snug  avbombly  are  cminncd  to 
the  choice  of  the  king's  shcritf,  and  to 
•i  ling  up  vacancies  in  the  twelve  "  ju- 
r.it«,**  which  latter,  at  the  same  time, 
I'trm  a  constituent  part  of  their  own 
Uh\j^  and  are  thus,  to  a  certain  ex- 
f ♦  tit,  self-elective.  The  "  States  of 
Deliberation'*  are  almost  equally  re- 
moved from  being  a  representative  as- 
M*mbly.  Their  composition  is  as  fol- 
I  >n  s :  the  "bailiff"  and  the  *<  procureur 
«lu  roi,**  both  appointed  b^  the  crown  ; 
the  twelve  jurats,  chosen  for  life  by  the 
.States  of  Election  ;  the  ri^ht  rectors 
<»r  the  several  parishes,  nominated  by 
tie  Lieutenant- (fovernor  ;  and  fifteen 
•lepatie«»  annually  chosen  by  a  majority 
from  certain  parochial  bodies,  called 
*«  noiuaines,'*whose  members  are  them* 
M  lv«i  electe<l  for  life,  by  the  ratc-pay- 
» r »  of  the  respective  pan»hes.  Tlui*  we 
Mf  that,  out  of  its  lhirty-i»even  votrs, 
iIh-  States  of  Deliberation  present  only 
tit  teen  laying  any  sort  of  claim  to  be 
ri'^»re»entatives  ;  and  that  claim,  when 
u  <•  c«>me  to  examine  it,  a  more  sliadow 
f'f  a  ahadol  The  functi«n4  oi  this 
Au^*ii«t  body  are  limited  almost  solely 
ti>  the  voting  of  public  money,  which 
%  -te  must  afterwards  be  enforced  by 
an  ordinance  of  the  Royal  Court — a 
•«rt  I  on  of  their  own  body.     They  are 


empowered,  moreover,  to  superintend 
all  public  works ;  but  this  department 
of  their  labours  they  are  wont  (with 
becoming  diffidence)  to  delegate  to  a 
committee,  the  majority  of  which  is 
almost  invariably  in  the  hands  of  the 
jurats.  One  of  the  most  note- worthy 
and  independent  steps  ever  taken  by 
the  States  of  Deliberation  wai>,  a  re- 
cent vote,  by  which  they  declared 
themselves  perfection! — O  fartunati 
minium  /  A  native  jurist  a^iserts  that 
the  power  formerly  exercised  by  the 
States  of  Deliberation  was  (as,  from 
all  analogy,  it  certainly  ought  to  be)  the 
chief  island  power.  "  There  is  no  poli- 
tical institution,'*  he  remarks,  *<  more 
absurd,  unjust,  and  defective,  than  the 
Deliberative  States  of  Guernsey.  .  . 
.  The  bo«t  interests  of  the  island 
have  been  sacrificed  by  the  concen- 
tration of  the  legislative  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  court  and  clergy, 
whose  union  drowns  the  general  voict*. 
G  uer nsey  -men  pro fess  themse  1  ves  lov- 
ers of  liberty  ;  but  the  majority  seem 
enamoured  rather  of  its  shadow  than 
its  substance.*'*  The  authority  once 
possessed  (if  this  gentleman's  conclu- 
sions are  correct )  by  the  above  assem- 
bly is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  a  por- 
tion of  their  own  bodv,  forming  what 
is  called  '*  The  Royal  Court,"  which 
is  constituted  solely  of  the  bailiflf  and 
the  twelve  juratsf — that  is  to  say,  as 
far  as  its  effective  force  goes,  of  the 
**'  Sixties."  This  court  seems  origi- 
nally to  have  been  endued  with  no- 
thing beyond  a  municipal  authority* 
'*  At  present  it  monopolizes  the  su- 
preme legislative  and  administrative 
power  within  the  island." {  At  the 
same  time,  the  Royal  Court  disclaims 
all  power  of  making  laws,  only  assum- 
ing the  right  to  pass  **  such  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  for  enforcing 
and  putting  into  due  execution  the 
laws  of  the  inland. "$  It  seems,  then, 
that,  in  practice,  no  local  autho- 
rity exists  callable,  nijuriSf  of  accom- 
plishing anything  actually  amounting 
to  a  reform,  either  constitutional  or 
Ic'jal — the  real  authority,  in  such  a 
cane,  being  the  sovereign  in  council. 
This  fact  it  is  important  to  observe. 


•  l>iincan*«  "IliHtory  "f  (it'«  rn-ey,*' p.  110. 
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in  connexion  with  the  following  cir- 
cumstances :  Some  short  time  ago,  a 
commission  was  appointed  hy  Sir 
James  Graham  to  investigate  the  cri- 
minal law  of  the  Channel  Islands. 
Subsequent  to  the  appointment  of  this 
commission,  but  before  its  labours 
were  actually  commenced,  reasons 
were  suggested  to  government  for 
extending  its  investigations  to  the 
civil  law  also,  which  extension  was  ac- 
cordingly determined  upon.  Thereat, 
great  consternation  seized  the  Deli- 
berative States  of  Guernsey.  Their 
pristine  wisdom,  however,  forsook 
them  not :  assembling  in  all  haste,  they 
passed,  by  a  large  majority,  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  "  the  laws  and 
their  administration  satisfy  the  wishes 
and  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that 
the  institutions  of  the  island  pre- 
sent the  means  of  couMidering  and  as- 
certaining, when  occasion  may  pre- 
sent itself,  the  amendments  which  the 
wants  of  society,  from  time  to  time, 
may  require,  as  well  as  to  effect  them, 
with  the  sanction  of  her  Majesty  and 
Council,'*  which  resolution  was  forth- 
with despatched  to  theHome  Secretary. 
From  what  we  have  above  stated,  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  estimate  the  actual 
significance  of  this  august  proceeding. 
Not  being  in  any  degree  a  represen- 
tative body,  the  States,  in  declaring 
that  "  the  laws  satisfy  the  wishes  and 
wants  of  the  inhabitants,"  merely  make 
an  assertion  which,  whether  true  or 
not,  is  in  no  whit  more  authoritative 
than  that  of  any  dogmatical  assembly 
of  gentlemen  at  a  breakfast  or  dinner- 
table  ;  while,  for  the  same  reason,  the 
declaration  that  "  the  island  institu- 
tions present  the  means  of  effecting 
such  social  amendments  as  may,  from 
time  to  time,  be  required,*'  must  be 
regarded  as  a  piece  of  facetious  wag- 
gery— a  merry  hit  at  the  supposed 
**  greenness"  of  the  Home  Secretary 
in  Guernsey  matters,  which  we  can- 
not help  fancying  delivered  by  the 
honourable  mover  with  a  sly  wmk  at 
the  «<  Treasury  benches."     The  De- 


liberative States  have,  iindoabted]y« 
the  initiative  in  reforms — they  ean 
propose  amendments,  and  submit  them 
to  the  final  decision  of  the  Soverdgn 
in  council ;  but  in  a  healthy  body  po- 
litic the  initiative  of  reform  should 
rest  with  the  majority — with  the  mass- 
es on  which  reform  acts — with  the 
people,  who  in  Guernsey  possess  no 
organs  of  political  speech.  To  look 
for  reform  from  the  Deliberative  States 
is  to  look  for  it  from  a  quarter  whence 
it  cannot  naturally  come,  since  bodies 
so  constituted,  essentially  represent, 
not  the  active  forces  of  a  commonitv, 
but  the  check  to  an  excess  of  action. 
Reform  is  as  foreign  to  their  nature, 
as  movement  is  to  matter ; — with  both 
the  impulse  must  be  communicated— 
cannot  be  spontaneous. 

To  resume.— Justice,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  is  administered  in  Guernsey 
by  the  bailiff  and  the  twelve  ''jurats," 
who  also  act  as  coroners*  and  form, 
when  occasion  requires  it,  an  admiralty 
court.  Such  multifarious  functions 
would  seem  to  presuppose  wisdom,  far 
exceeding  that  of  Solomon,  in  those 
fulfilling  them.  The  Guernsey  jnnts 
are,  generally  speaking,  gentlemen  of 
the  average  amount  of  intelligence; 
but  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  imagine 
them  fitted  for  such  a  complication  of 
duties,  especially  as  no  sort  of  prepa- 
ratory education  is  required  of  them! 
Indeed,  being  all  of  them  unpaid,  thej 
may  safely  be  presumed  to  have  de. 
voted  their  chief  attention  and  intel- 
lectual energies  to  some  specific  profes- 
sion or  business.*  The  bailiff  alone  is 
salaried,  and  being,  moreover,  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  may  be  expected 
to  be  properly  qualified  for  his  posi- 
tion ;t  but  his  actual  influence  is  only 
secondary^ — he  is,  indeed,  the  presid- 
ing  judge,  and  delivers  his  opinion 
before  all  the  others  ;  but  causes  are 
decided  by  a  majority  of  the  jurats— 
the  bailiff  only  possessing  a  casting 
vote.  A  sketch  of  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding before  this  tribunal,  in  a  ca- 
pital case — suppose  murder— will  show. 


*  We  remember  well  when  we  firmly  believed  that  our  revered  grandaont  was 
a  jurat.  In  recording  here  our  conviction  that  her  talents  and  acquirements  woold 
have  rendered  her  perfectly  competent  to  take  a  high  place  amongst  those  aagn^t 
gentlemen,  wc  can  conscientiou^iIy  declare  that  this  tribute  to  her  memory  is  en- 
tirely free  from  the  exaggeration  of  affection. 

t  The  present  bailiff,  P.  S.  Carey,  Esq.,  late  Professor  of  Law,  University  Col- 
lege,  London,  is  a  gentleman  in  whose  society  it  is  impossible  to  be,  without  ifflOMV 
diately  recognizing  a  superior  intellect. 
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mi  m  glaiioe»  the  faUl  errors  of  the  lys- 
teni*    As  A  first  sUfp,  the  h»iIifF»  and 
not  less  than  two  out  of  the  twelve 
joratSy  hold  an  inquest  on  the  hodjTf 
as  coroner ;  in  the  second  place*  they 
ezamioe  witnesses  in  prirate»aBa  grand 
jury ;  in  the  third  plaoe»  they  have  the 
colprit  brought  before  them,  as  ma- 
gistrates,  when  the  indictment  is  read 
over  to  hiroy  and  he  is  called  on  to 
plead  and  choose    ooonsel;    in    the 
fourth  place,  thej  examine  witnesses 
for  theprosecntiont  excluding  both  the 
prisoner  and  his  ooonsel*  as — what  ?— 
a   star-chamber   oommittee  1— in  the 
fifth  placet  thepr  confront  the  prisoner 
with  these  witnesses*  whose  deposi- 
tions are  read  over  to  him«  and  whom 
be  (or  his  coonsel)  is  then  allowed  to 
cross-examine.      After  this*  counsel 
may  demand  to  examine  witnesses  in 
beludf  of  the  prisoner— but  he  most 
state  the  particular  facts  he  proposes 
to  prove»  and  it  then  rests  with  the 
court  to  decide  whether  the  evidence 
shall  be  admitted  or  not! — FinaHy* 
the   day  of  trial  arrives,  when  the 
eonrt  must  be  composed  of  the  bailiff* 
and  not  less  than  seven  jurats.    On 
this  occasion  these  functionaries  make 
their  j^ipearance  as  judge  andjurv-* 
changing  character    with   a    facility 
whicn  must  put  any  harlequin  to  the 
blnah  U»the  witnesses  are  not  person- 
ally ealled — ^their  deposiUons  only  be- 
log  read—by  which  arrangement  the 
moral  effect  produced  by  hesitation^ 
prevarication^  inoonsistencies,  he.,  is 
entirely  lost  upon  such  of  the  jurats 
as  may  not  have  found  it  convenient 
to  be  present  at  the  preliminary  pro- 
ceedings, as  well  as  (what  is  more  im- 
portant)   on  the  prisoner's  oounsel« 
whose  presence  at  those  proceedings 
was  legally  prohibited!     As  soon  as 
the  depositions  are  finishedtand  before 
the  crown  prosecution  has  stated  its 
case,  the  defence  is  called  for,  and  b 
followed  by  the  speech  of  the  procu* 
r9cr  dn  rot,  which  concludes  with  a 
sonestion  of  the  pnnishment  to  be 
Inl&ted ;  this  again  is  succeeded  by 
an  oration  from  the  other  crown  lawyer, 
the  controleur  dn  roi,  who  also  sug- 
gests A  penalty,  not  necessarily  the 
saoM  with  that  of  his  learned  col* 
league.     The  bailiff  then  sums  up, 
ad£iig»  in  like  manner,  his  individual 


estimate  of  the  pnnishment  merited, 
and  jurats,  in  succession,  according  to 
seniorityi  publicly  state  their  respec- 
tive opinions  on  the  matter—both  sen* 
tence  and  penalty  being  fixed  by  vote ; 
whence  it  follows  that  every  criminsl 
trial  in  Guernsey  comprehends  also  an 
act  of  criminal  legislation.  We  be- 
lieve the  Guernsey  jurats  to  be  men 
of  unblemished  reputation  and  inte- 
grity; but  we  fearlessly  assert  that 
any  approximation  to  impartial  justice 
under  a  system  such  as  we  have  des- 
cribed, is  morally  impossible.  Fearful 
to  relate,  the  judgment  thus  arrived 
at,  even  if  capital,  is  **  final  and  irre- 
versible," and  may  be  executed  in- 
stanter. 

Before  passing  flrom  criminal  to 
civil  law,  we  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion a  strange  remnant  of  feudal 
abuses  existing  in  Guemser  at  this 
day — '*  However  many  and  important 
the  witnesses  may  be  in  a  criminal 
case,  twelve  only  are  admitted  to  give 
evidence,  and  these  are  selected  at  the 
option  of  the  public  prosecutor  !*'  On 
a  recent  trial,  for  feiony  of  an  aggra- 
vated class,  the  queen's  *'procureur**  is 
reported  to  have  said — ^  He  was  pre- 
cluded from  bringing  forward  farther 
proof  on  this  (an  essential)  point,  by 
the  law  which  forbade  the  bearing  of 
more  than  twelve  witnesses.  Had  he 
been  at  libertv  to  call  other  witnesses, 
he  could  probably  have  strengthened 
his  case.'**  The  prisoners  were  acquit-' 
ted  I 

With  regard  to  the  civil  jurispru* 
deuce  of  the  Channel  Islands,  we  can* 
not  pretend  to  enter  into  any  elaborate 
details.  It  will  be  suiBcient  briefly  to 
describe  one  of  its  most  charactenstio 
features— the  law  of  guarantee.  In 
Jersey  and  Guemsev,  the  transfer  of 
landed  property  is  effected  by  a  peeo- 
liar  arrangement,  not  without  its  ad* 
vantaffes.  All  such  property  is  no- 
minally valued  at  so  many  **  quarters 
of  wheat**— «  quarter  bemg  general* 
ly  assumed  to  represent  a  capital  of 
twenty  pounds,  island  currency  (equi* 
Talent,  in  Guernsey,  to  about  nineteen 
pounds  sterling)— or,  at  five  per  cent., 
a  rent  of  one  pound  per  annum.  Thus, 
a  piece  of  land  worth  eight  hundred 
pounds,  is  valued  at  forty  quarters, 
and  the  ordinary  mode  of  purchaaqg 


*  Vide  *•  The  Guernsey  Star**  Newspaper,  17th  August,  184& 
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it  would  be  as  follows: — The  pur- 
chaser pays  to  the  seller^  as  a  sort  of 
guarantee  of  solvency^  one-fourth  of 
the    estitnated   value«    two    hundred 
pounds,  in    cash;    the  remainder  is 
conyerted  into  a  rent-charge  on  the 
estate,  which,  in  our  suppose'd  case, 
will  amount  to  thirty  pounds  per  an- 
num ;  or»  in  Guernsey  phrase,  "  thirty 
quarters."     This  rent-charge  is  more 
commonly  perpetual,   but  sometimes 
specially  redeemable  by  instalments. 
In  the  former  case,  it  so  far  resembles 
grouiid-r en  is  with  us,  that  it  is  trans- 
rerable,  ad  libitum,  without  any  inter- 
fbrence  ^ith  the  actual  tenant.     As 
soon  as  his  contract  is  completed,  the 
purchaser  holds  this  property  almost 
as  a  fee-simple ;  he  can  build  where  he 
pleases,  fell  timber,  cultivate  and  en- 
close the  land  according  to  his  will  and 
pleasure,  and  at  his  death  it  descends, 
ifa  confbrmity  with  the  island  laws,  to 
his  legal  heirs*     Sometimes  these  pur- 
chases are  effected  without  a  farthing 
of  dapital  passing  between  the  parties 
—the  whole  value  of  the  land  to  be 
sold  being  converted  into  a  rent-charge. 
A    system    of  this   kind,   of  course, 
greatly  facilitates  the  acquisition  of 
property,  and    is,  in  many  respects, 
well  adapted  to  these  little  islands, 
where  capital  must  be  limited  to  a  very 
low  average — at  the  same  time  it  na- 
turally Beta  as  an  incentive  to  econo- 
mical habits.     But  the  very  facility  it 
affbi-ds  necessitates  a  proportionately 
strict  check  upon  the  abuses  to  which 
it  thence  becomes  exposed.     Such  a 
check  is  easily  found  in  equable  bank- 
ruptcy laws  ;  but,  unfortunately,  equity 
is  a  characteristic  entirely  foreign  to 
this  class  of  laws  in  Guernsey.     Ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  guarantee  in 
force  m  that  island,  the  whole  of  a 
nian's  real  property,  including  what- 
ever portion  he  may  haVe  inherited, 
becomes  security  for  the  quarters  due 
on  any  separate  part,  and  this  liability 
ettends,  not  only  to  what  is  actually 
in  his  poiisession,  but  to  all  that  which 
was  in  his  possession  at  the  time  of 
making  the  contract,  but  which  may 
since  have  psissed  to  other  proprietors. 
Before  the  month  of  December,  1825, 
eyeh  jiroperty  purchased  or  inherited 
subsequent  to  such  contract  was,  in  like 
manner,  liable,  and  this  regulation  still 
affects  all  transactions  concluded  prior 
to  that  date.     Thus  :  suppose  A.  pos* 
sesses  an  eiiate  and  houses,  pdrohased 


in  1824,  and  charged  with  a  certain 
amount  of  perpetual  quarters.  Sobee- 
quently,  he  mherits  another  estate, 
which  he  disposes  of,  in  the  usual 
manner,  to  B.,  who,  being  engaged  in 
business,  invests  capital  thereon,  in  the 
form,  say,  of  a  factory,  flour-mill,  &e., 
according  to  his  specific  occupation. 

In  the  meantime,  the  estate  origin- 
ally purchased  by  A.  deteriorates ;  the 
houses  on  it  fall  into  decay,  and  inci- 
dental causes  diminish  the  value  of  the 
land,  which  value,  if  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town,  is  probably  an  arti- 
ficial one.  A.  by  this  time  is  defunct — 
the  deteriorated  estate  has  been  divided 
among  his  children,  and  the  least  pro- 
vident of  these  suddenly  becomes  bank- 
rupt.   Upon  this  the  original  possessor 
makes  what  is  called  a  saisie  upon  the 
property,  including  hot  only  that  of 
all  the  brothers,  but  also  the  estate  in 
the  hand  of  our  manufacturing  friend 
B.,  who,  like  the  others,  is  liable  to  bo 
entirely  ejected  (without  receiving  one 
farthing  compensation  for  all  the  capi- 
tal he  has  laid  out)i  unless  he  consent 
to  take  the  bankrupt's  estate,  together 
with  all  the  debts  charged  against  it, 
and  continue  the  payment  of  the  quar- 
ters due  thereon.      The  liability  in 
which  B.  stands  is  termed  the ''garantie 
indirecte,"  while  that  of  the  bro&ers^  or 
co-heirs,  is  the  '^garantie  immediate*'— 
the  distinction  being  so  far  in  favonr 
of  the  former,  that  he  can  only  be 
called  upon  to  abandon  the  property 
actually  purchased  from  A.  (with,  how- 
ever, all  his  own  improvements),  while 
the  latter  are  liable  in  all  their  real 
property,  even  that  inherited  from  a 
different  line  1  When  a  saisie  has  been 
made,  the    detiuning  creditor   most 
give  public  notice  that  those  having 
demands  against  the  bankrupt's  estate 
are  io  register  their  claims,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture,  before  a  cei-tain  day.     The 
creditors  are  classified  according  to 
the  date  of  registry;   those  entered 
before  the  saisie  havmg  the  priority  of 
claim  to  those  entered  subsequently, 
which  last  are  all  regarded  as  ^m 
parity  of  rights."    As  soon  as  the  re- 
gistry is  closed,  each  of  the  creditors 
in  turn,  beginning  with  the  last  regis- 
tered, is  summoned  either  to  take  the 
bankrupt's  estate  and  pay  off  all  the 
debts  recorded  against  it,  prior  to  Ms 
own,  or  to  abandon,  entirely  and  for 
ever,  his  individual  claim.   A  moment's 
consideration  of  this  system  will  show 
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that  It  b  one  farourable  to  the  rich, 
t»Qt  direct]/  adverse  to  the  poor*  cre- 
ditor— In  other  words,  that  it  is  emi- 
n^ntlT  nnjtut.  A  bankrupt's  estate 
if,  almost  of  necessity,  encumbered 
Kejond  Its  value:  the  creditors,  there- 
fore, at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  are 
prettj  sure  to  find  the  debts  above 
thetn  heavier  than  the  sum  they  could 
hope  to  realize  in  constituting  them- 
aelvea  (as  is  the  technical  phrase) 
aatMS  nroprictaires*  Although  the 
•arr«naer  of  their  claims  may  bring 
tbem  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  still  this 
moft  be  preferred  to  the  certain  de- 
ttr action  which  the  assumption  of  all 
the  insolvent's  responsibilities  would 
brhig  with  it.  In  this  way  the  claims 
are,  one  after  the  other,  wiped  off, 
itntti  onlv  so  many  remain  as  may 
leave  a  fair  chance  of  benefit  to  the 
accepting  creditor.  At  this  stage, 
Ikowever,  other  considerations  present 
themselves  to  diminish  the  number  of 
competitors :  the  estate  is  deteriorated 
by  neglect,  and  the  buildings  upon  it 
Csome  of  them  perhaps  factories)  are 
fallen  into  decay ;  its  value  is  thus 
rendered  relative  instead  of  absolute : 
to  the  email  capitalist  it  were  an  em- 
harrajnnent  ana  a  risk  ;  to  the  large, 
a  §ne  field  of  speculation,  a  certain 
•oarce  of  wealth.  The  small  capitalist 
moat  therefore  yield ;  and  this  wise 
and  beneficent  process  concludes  with 
filling  the  pockets  of  the  wealthiest 
creditor, ana  sending  the  poor  "empty 

*w«7!"t 

It  were  endless  to  detail  the  abuse 
within  abuse  to  which  this  grand  abuse 
gives  rise ;  its  effect,  as  viewed  by  the 
polttical  economist,  is  too  obvious  to 
need  indication.  Bat  reviewing  the 
facts  we  have  just  given,  and  recol- 
lecting that  they  have  been  in  undis- 
turbed operation  for  centuries,  we  can- 
not help  recording  it  as  our  opinion, 
that  the  •*  Deliberative  States  **  of 
Gnemaey,  in  solemnly  declaring  that 
*'  the  institations  of  the  island  present 
the  means  of  effecting  snch  social 
amendments  as  may,  from  time  to 
time,  be  required,'*  passed  a  satire  up- 
on themselves,  exceeding  in  severity 
aoythioff  even  *' Junius'*  could  have 
uttered! 


Such  are,  in  brief  and  imperfect  out- 
line, the  characteristic  features  of  the 
social  and  of  the  political  condition  of 
Guernsey.  That  in  both  there  b  maeh 
room  for  beneficial  change,  can  scarcely 
be  disputed,  and  is  not  disputed  bv  the 
more  mtelligont  of  the  islanders  them- 
selves. The  means  of  effecting  such  a 
change  are  easily  pointed  out,  as  a 
generality  ;  but  to  determine  them  in 
detail  would  require  infinitely  more 
space,  wisdom,  and  experience  than 
we  can  lay  claim  to.  In  general  terms, 
then,  the  root  of  the  evil  seems  to  He 
in  one  comprehensive  fact — ^the  political 
isolation  in  which  these  islands  (for  our 
remarks  apply,  with  at  least  equal  force, 
to  Jersey  also)  are  placed  with  respect 
to  the  world  around  them.  Havine  no 
points  of  contact,  no  community  of  in- 
terests, with  any  power  playing  a  part 
in  the  grand  drama  of  modern  history; 
the  forward  movement  of  Europe  has 
left  them  centuries  behind,  where  they 
still  remain  lazily  becalmed  in  the  mud- 
dy waters  of  the  middle  ages.  Their 
narrow  limits  have  afforded  no  room 
for  internal  expansion,  neither  could 
any  germ  of  progress  find  nutriment 
amid  such  poverty  of  assimilatory  ele- 
ments. The  truth  of  this  position  no 
Calm  observer  can  dispute :  nearly  all 
that  is  good  and  well-ordered  in  the 
Channellslands  is  directly  traceable  to 
the  influence  of  England,  while  all  that 
is  bod  may  as  easily  be  deduced  from 
indigenous  causes.  But  this  English 
influence  is,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, broken  and  superficial ;  it  has 
to  penetrate  through  a  dense  fog  of  er- 
ror and  prejudice,  in  many  points  ut- 
terly impervious,  everywhere  dimming 
and  distorting  its  beneficent  rays.  It 
follows,  clearly,  that  all  remedial  mea- 
sures must  direct  themselves  to  doing 
away  with  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
obstacles  to  this  influence.  As  the 
Channel  Islands  are  not  colonies — not 
children  educated  under  the  immediate 
action  of  the  mother — although  placed 
in  a  precisely  similar  dependence^ 
England  should  endeavour  to  supply  a 
substitute  for  the  force  of  such  blood 
relationship.  She  should  attach  them 
to  herself,  not  alone  bv  dependency 
and  steam  intercourse,  but  by  actual 


*  A  general  cbaracteriAtic,  be  it  remarked,  of  feudalism  and  all  its  remnaats, 
both  in  Goernscy  and  cNe where. 

t  Aothoritics — Warbarton's  **Treatit>c  on  the  Lans  and  Customs  of  Gnemsey,** 
ad  toe.  i  Dancan's  History,  noction  **  Constitution ;'  and  *' Essay  on  Laws  of 
Real  Property  in  Goornscy/'  by  P.  Jeremic,  Advocate. 
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graft  and  asaunilation^  transfuBiDg  in- 
to ihem  a  portion  of  her  i>wn  Bjstem^ 
nenrousy  yenouBy  and  arterial.  In 
other  words,  she  should  establish  be- 
between  herself  and  them  a  political 
and  judicialy  instead  of  a  simply  seig' 
neural  connexion.*  How  this  is  to  be 
done,  is  a  question  only  resolvable  by 
the  practical  jurist  and  legislator ;  even 
did  our  vanity  suffice  to  lead  us  into 
suggestions  on  the  subject,  the  fact 
that  while  we  write,  a  government 
commission  is  actually  sitting  on  the 
criminal  law  of  the  islands,  and  will 
certainly  be  succeeded  by  a  similar  in- 
quest upon  the  civil  law  also,  would 
effectually  check  its  presumption* 
There  is  one  point,  however,  to  which, 
as  it  scarcely  seems  to  come  within  the 
exact  province  of  either  of  these  com- 
missions, we  will  venture  briefly  to  ad- 
vert. This  is,  the  singular  inconsis- 
tency of  permitting  French  to  remain 
the  legalized  national  language  of  Jer- 
sey and  Guernsey.  We  nave  already 
recorded  our  belief  that,  in  the  latter 
island  at  least,  this  language  has  com- 
pletely lost  all  elements  of  vitality. 
Among  the  wealthier  classes  its  use  is 
altogether  exploded,  and  English  may 
certainly  be  regarded  as  the  favourite 
with  almost  the  entire  population  of 
St.  Peter's  Port— a  population  con- 
stituting two-thirds  of  the  whole 
island.  The  patois  prevalent  among 
tiie  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts is  (as  we  before  stated)  con- 
stantiy  recruiting  itself  from  the  Eng- 
lish, instead  of  from  the  French — a  fact 
whose  significance  has  been  already 
pointed  out.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  language  in  which  all  judicial 
and  legislative  proceedmgs  are  carried 
on,  is  the  language  of  the  uneducated 
minority.  Apart  from  the  deterio- 
rating social  influences  hence  spring- 
ingt — influences  affecting  the  legal 
profession,  the  state  of  agriculture, 
and  the  education  and  ideas  of  the 
poorer  orders^-grave  political  consi- 
derations are  involved  in  this  fact.  The 
Channel  Islands  belong  seographically 
to  France;  it  is  the  clear  policy  of 
England,  therefore,  carefully  to  coun- 


teract the  facility  of  infloeoee 
afforded  to  that  country, 
thousand  fold  by  identic  of  language. 
Nor  let  the  apparent  insignifieuiee  of 
these  possessions  render  us  i^iatbetic 
in  this  matter.  Dnrtnff  peace,  tbt 
Channel  Islands  are  in&ed  of  small 
account;  but,  in  the  ereot  of  a  war, 
if  capturisd  through  any  n^CgCDce  of 
ours,  and  strongly  fortified  1^  the 
French,  th^  woud,  firom  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  to  the  fine  har- 
bours of  St.  Malo  and  Cherbourg,  be 
more  than  eouivalent  to  a  iiostile  dMi}> 
Del  fleet,  and  might  haraaa  our  naty 
and  merchant  service  to  an  tncalcoWi 
extent.  The  great  mischief  doae  to 
French  commerce  by  the  Guemtey 

Srivateers,  fitted  out  by  imSvidiiaU, 
uring  the  late  war,  supfdies  a  cfitf- 
rion  of  what  the  immense  reaourecs  cf 
an  enternrising  enemv,  with  the  pos- 
session of  these  island^  in»lit  aeoom- 
plish  a^nst  ourselves.  Tnair  import 
tance  m  this  point  of  view  was  eoei- 
prehended  at  a  glanoe  bj  tbe  prcsttt 
lieutenant-governor  of  Guernsey— a 
pre-eminent  master  of  military  saenct 
—and  a  plan  for  their  eflleteot  fbrtHi* 
cation,  which  may,  we  trust,  be  adopt- 
ed, at  least  to  some  extent,  has  ben 
laid  by  him  before  govemmeBl.  Bot 
this  is  not  the  only  subject  on  vbich 
that  distinguished  oAoer  has  provide 
for  the  well  being  of  the  Cbaaasl  Ii- 
lands.  General  Naiiier*s  iDteOect  » 
not  great  on  one  side  only ;  his  kera 
indgment  has  penetrated  the  socisl  d  > 
less  rapidly  than  the  ndlitai7  dcfecti 
of  the  i^vemmeot  entrusted  to  bua» 
and  it  is  through  his  persevering  rt- 
presentations  that  the  Home  Oflbt  hw 
been  induced  to  appoint  the  commisnoot 
already  spoken  of.  Thus  the  mux 
whom  a  prejudiced  portion  of  the  ta- 
babitants  of  Guernsey  love  to  ahowt 
like  children  who  revile  the  ^sstrc- 
ing  hand  which  seenres  their  firtert 
welfare,  is  actually  the  prime  ioftics- 
tor  of  all  the  coming  reforms  whkh. 
with  wiser  laws  and  purer  jnitiee.  Be*: 
tend  to  spread  increased  civilinlioo. 
wealth,  and  happiness,  amo^g  thna! 


*  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Channel  Islands  ought  to  be  tmtkti^ 
rated  into  our  political  system — some  concessions  must,  of  course,  be  made  te  Ur 
long-existing  customs  and  prtyadices  of  tbo  islanders. 

t  Let  us  not  be  supposed  to  imply  that  thiTc  is  any  Fremek  Mu^  fai  these  i»- 
lands-^he  contrary  is  the  case. 
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PICTVAI  rOA  TBI  PAItlNT— lAAAB  BAIAU  BXA  WOAO. 


Tn  graj  of  a  cold  frosty  morning 
had  wigaxk  to  dawn,  and  the  aogrj  red 
of  the  eaatem  akj  gradually  to  change 
into  that  dim  but  darkening  aapect 
which  marlcB  a  eoming  tempest  of 
■DOWj  when  the  parish  priest*  the  Rev. 
Father  Hanrattj,  accompanied  bj 
Nellj  M'Gowan,  passed  along  the 
Balljnafiul  roadj  on  their  wa?  to  the 
Grange,  for  the  purpose  of  haTing  a 
communication  with  Charley  Hanlon* 
It  would,  indeed,  be  impossible  to 
dcecribe  a  morning  more  stronriy 
marlced  than  the  one  in  question,  by 
that  cold  and  shivering  impression  of 
utter  misery  which  it  is  calculated  to 
leftve  on  any  mind,  espedally  when  as* 
sodated  with  the  snfFerinss  of  ourpeo* 
pie*  The  breese  was  aeen  ana  so 
catting,  that  one  felt  as  if  that  part 
of  the  person  exposed  to  it,  had  under- 
gone tne  process  of  excoriation,  and 
when  a  stronger  blast  than  usual  swept 
over  the  naxed  and  desolate-lookinff 
fields,  its  influence  actually  benumbed 
the  joints,  and  penetrated  the  whole 
tystem  with  a  sensation  that  made  one 
imagine  the  very  marrow  within  the 
bones  was  frosen.  They  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  beyond  the  miserable  shed 
where  Sarah,  in  the  rapid  prostration 
of  typhus,  had  been  lote^  to  take 
shelter,  when,  on  passing  a  wretched 
cabin  by  the  road  side,  which,  from  its 
open  door  and  ruinous  windows,  had 
all  the  appearance  of  being  uninha* 
bited,  they  heard  the  moanings  of 
some  unhappy  individual  within,  ac- 
companied, as  it  were,  with  someUiing 
like  the  low,  feeble  wail  of  an  infant. 

«  Ah,"  said  the  worthy  priest, « this, 
I  fear,  is  another  of  these  awful  cases 
of  desertion  and  death  that  are  too 
common  in  this  terrible  and  scourging 
visitation.  We  must  not  pass  here 
without  seeing  what  b  the  matter, 
and  rendering  such  assistance  as  we 


i* 


**  Wid  the  help  o'  God,  my  Ifoot 
won't  cross  the  threshel,**  replied 
Nelly— « I  know  it's  the  sickness— 


God  keep  it  from  us  I— an*  I  won't  pat 
myself  in  the  way  of  it.** 

<' Don't  profime  the  name  of  the 
Almighty,  you  wretched  woman,"  re- 
plied the  priest,  aliffhtiQff  fk-om  his 
norse,  **  it  is  always  ms  will  and  wish, 
that  in  such  trials  as  these  you  should 
do  whatever  yoa  can  for  yoarsuflbrtng 
feUoW'^a^atores." 

"But  if  I  should  catch  it,"  the 
other  replied,  *<what  'ud  become  o' 
me  ?  might  n't  I  be  as  bad  as  they  are 
in  there ;  an'  mav  be  in  the  same 
place  too }  an'  God  knows  I'm  not  fit 
to  die." 

''Stay  where  yoa  are,"  said  the 
priest,  *'  until  I  enter  the  house,  and 
if  your  assistance  should  be  necessary, 
1  shall  command  yoa  to  come  in." 

**  Well,  if  you  ordher  me,"  replied 
the  superstitious  creature,  **  that 
changes  the  case.  Ill  be  then  andher 
obadience  to  my  dargy." 

**  If  yoa  had  better  observed  the 
precepts  of  your  religion,  and  the  in- 
junctions of  your  clergy,  wretched 
woman,  you  would  not  be  the  vile 
creature  vou  are  to-day,"  he  replied, 
as  he  hooked  his  horse's  bridle  upon  a 
staple  in  the  door-post,  and  entered 
the  cabin. 

**  Oh,  merciful  Father,  support  mel" 
he  exclaimed ;  *'  what  a  sight  is  here  1 
Gome  in  at  once,"  he  added,  address- 
ing himself  to  Nelly ;  "  and  if  you 
have  a  woman's  heart  within  you,  aid 
me  in  trying  what  can  be  done.'* 

Awed  by  his  words^  but  with  timi« 
dity  and  reluctance,  she  ^yproached 
the  scene  of  appalling  misery  which 
there  lay  before  them.  Bat  how  shall 
we  describe  it  ?  The  cabin  in  which 
they  stood  had  been  evidently  for  soma 
time  deserted,  a  proof  that  its  former 
humble  inmates  had  been  all  swept  off 
by  typhus  ;  for  in  these  peculiar  and 
not  uncommon  cases,  no  other  family 
would  occupy  the  house  thus  left  des<^ 
late,  so  that  the  cause  of  its  desertion 
was  easily  understood.  The  floor  was 
strewed  in  some  placet  with  fittle 
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stopples   of  rotten    thatch^   evidently 
blown  in  by  the  wind  of  the  previous 
night ;   the   cheerless    fire-place   was 
covered  with  clots  of  soot>  and  the 
floor  was  all  spattered  over  with  the 
black  shining  moisture^  called  soot- 
drops^  which  want  of  heat  and  habita- 
tion caused  to  fall  from  the  roof.  The 
coldy  strong  blast>  top,  from  time  to 
time,  rushed  in  with  wild  moans  of 
desolation^  that  rose  ^nd  fell  in  almost 
supernatural  tones*    and    swept    the 
dead  ashes  and  soot  from  the  fire- 
place,  and  the  rotten    thatch    from 
the  floor*   in  little  eddies    that  spun 
about  until  they  bad  got  into  some 
nook    or  corner  where    the    fiercer 
strength  of  the  blast  could  not  reach 
them.  Stretched  out  in  this  wretched 
and  abandoned  hut*  lay  before   t^e 
good  priest  and  his  companion,  a  group 
of  misery*  consisting  of  both  the  dying 
and  the  dead — to  wit*  a  mother  and 
her  three  children.     Over  in  the  cor- 
ner* on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  fire, 
place*  the  unhappy  and  perishing  crea- 
ture lay*  divided*  or  rather  torn  asun- 
der* as  it  were*  by  the  rival  claims  of 
affection.     Lying  close  to  her  cold  and 
shivering  breast  was  an  infant  of  about 
six  months  old^   striving  feebly*  from 
time  to  time*  to  draw  from  that  na- 
tural source  of  affection  the  sustenance 
which  had  been  dried  up  by  chilling 
misery  and  want.     Beside  her*  on  the 
left*  lay  a  boy — a  pale*  emaciated  boy — 
about  eight  years  old*  silent  and  mo- 
tionless* with  the  exception  that*  ever 
and  anon*  he  turned  round  his  heavy 
blue  eyes*  as  if  to  ask  some  comfort  or 
aid*  or  even  some  notice  from  his  unfor- 
tunate mother,  who*  as  if  conscious  of 
these  affectionate  supplications*  pressed 
Lis  wan  cheek  tenderly  with  her  fin- 
gers* to  intimate  to  him  that*  as  far 
as  she  couldy  she  responded  to*  and 
acknowledged  these   last  entreaties  of 
the  heart ;  whilst*  again*  she  felt  her 
affections  called  upon  by  the  apparent- 
ly dying  struggles  of  the  infant  that 
was*  in  reality*  fast  perishing  at  the  now 
exhausted  foimtain  of  its  life.     Be- 
tween these  two  claimants  was   the 
breaking  heart  of  the  woeful  mother 
divided*  but  the  alternations  of  her 
love  seemed  now  almost  wrought  up 
to  the  last  terrible  agonies  of  mere 
anipial  instinct*  when   the  sufferings 
are  strong  in  proportion  to  that  debi- 
lity of  reason    which  supervenes  in 
such  deaths  as  arise  from  famine*  or 


under  those  feelings  of  indescribable 
torture  which  tore  her  affection*  as 
it  were*  to  pieces*  and  paralyzed  her 
higher    powers    of  moral    suffering. 
Beyond  the  infant  again*  and  next  the 
wall*  lay  a  girl*  it  might  be  about 
eleven,  stretched*  as  if  in  sleep*  and 
apparently  in  a  state    of  composure 
that  struck  one  forcibly*  when  con- 
trasted* from  its  utter  stillness,  with 
the  yet  living  agonies  by  which  she 
was  surrounded.     It  was  evident  from 
the  decency  with  which  the  Rirl's  thin 
scanty  covering  was  arranged*  and  the 
emaciated  arms  placed  by  her  side* 
that  the  poor  parent  had  endeavoured* 
as  well  as  she  could*  to  lay  her  out ; 
apd*  oh*  great  God  1  what 'a  task  for  a 
mother*  and  under  what  circumstances 
must  it  have  been  performed  I    There* 
however*  did  the  corpse  of  this  fair 
an^  unhappy  child  lie  ;  her  light  and 
silken  locks  blown  about  her  still  and 
death-like  features  by  the  ruffian  blast* 
and  the  complacency  which  had  evi- 
dently characterized  her  countenance 
when  in  life*  now  stamped  by  dei^tb* 
with  the  sharp  and  worn  expression  of 
misery  and  the    grave.      Thus  sar> 
rounded  lay  the  dying  mother,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  priest  had  taken  in* 
at  more  than  one  view*  the  whole  ter- 
rors of  thb  awful  scene^  that  be  had 
time  to  let  his  eyes  rest  upon  her  coan- 
tenance  and  person.  When  he  did*  how- 
ever* the  history*  though  a  fearfiil  one* 
was*  in  her  case*  as  indeed  in  too  many* 
legible  at  a  glance*  and  may  be  com- 
prised in  one  word — starvation. 

Father  Hanratty  was  a  firm-minded 
man*  with  a  somewhat  rough  manner* 
but  a  heart  natural  and  warm.  After 
looking  upon  her  face  for  a  few  mo- 
ments* he  clasped  his  hands  closely  to- 
gether* and,  turning  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven*  exclaimed^ 

"  Great  God*  guide  and  support 
me  in  this  trying  scene  I" 

And*  indeed*  it  is  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at  that  he  uttered  such  an  exclama- 
tion. There  lay  in  the  Roman's  eyes 
— between  her  knit  md  painful  eye- 
brows* over  her  shrunk  upper  fore- 
head* upon  ber  sharp  cheek-bones*  and 
along  the  ridge  of  her  thin*  wasted 
nose — there  lay  upon  her  skeleton 
arms*  pomted  elbows*  and  long-jointed 
finders*  a  frightful  expression*  at  once 
uniform  and  varied*  that  spoke  of 
gaunt  and  yellow  famine  in  all  its 
most  hideous  horrors.    Her  eyetMtOs 
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protruded  even  to  aharpnessy  aod  as 
she  glared  about  her  with  2^  half  con- 
sciousj  and  half  instinctive  look«  there 
seemed  a  fierce  demand  in  her  eye  that 
would  have  been  painful^  were  it  not 
that  it  was  occasionally  tamed  down 
into  something  mournful  and  implor- 
ing by  a  recollection  of  the  helpless 
beinfifs  that  were  about  her.  Stripped^ 
as  sue  then  was*  of  all  that  civilized 
society  presents  to  a  human  being  on 
the  bed  of  death — without  friends,  ajq 
of  any  land,  comfort^  sympathy,  or  tbe 
consolations  of  religion — she  might  be 
truly  said  to  have  sunk  to  the  mere 
condition  of  animal  life^  whose  uncon- 
trollable impulses  had  thus  left  their 
startling  and  savage  impress  upon  her 
countenancej  unless,  as  we  have  said, 
when,  the  faint  dawn  of  consciousness 
threw  a  softer  and  more  human  light 
into  her  wild  features. 

*'  In  the  name  and  in  the  spirit  of 
God's  mercy,"  asked  the  priest,  "  and 
if  you  l^ave  the  use  of  your  tongue 
or  voicCf  tell  me  what  the  matter  is 
with  you  or  your  children  ?  Is  it  sick- 
ness or  starvation  ?" 

The  sound  of  a  human  voice  appear* 
ed  to  arrest  her  attention,  and  rouse 
her  a  little.  She  paused,  as  it  were, 
from  her  sufferings,  and  looked  first 
at  the  priest,  and  then  at  his  compa^ 
nion — but  she  spoke  not  He  then 
repeated  the  question,  and  afler  a  little 
delay  he  saw  that  her  lips  moved. 

**  She  is  striving  to  speak,**  said  he, 
*'  but  cannot.     I  will  stoop  to  her." 

He  repeated  the  question  ^  third 
time,  and,  stooping  so  as  to  bring  his 
ear  near  her  rooutn,  he  could  catch, 
expressed  very  feebly  and  indistinctly, 
the  word — hunger.  She  then  made  an 
effort,  and  bent  down  her  mouth  to  the 
infant  which  now  lay  still  at  her  breast. 
She  felt  for  its  little  heart,  she  fel|  its 
little  lips — ^but  they  were  no^  chill 
and  motionless ;  its  little  hands  had 
ceased  to  gather  any  longer  around 
her  breast ;  it  was  cold — it  was  breath- 
less— it  was  dead  I  Her  countenance 
now  underwent  a  singular  and  touch- 
ing chanffe — a  kind  of  solemn  joy — a 
sorrowful  serenity  was  di£Pusedover  it. 
She  seemed  to  remember  their  posi- 
tion, and  was  in  the  act,  after  having 
raised  her  eye9  to  heaven,  of  putting 
round  her  hand  to  feel  for  the  boy  who 
lay  on  the  other  side,  when  she  was 
seiaed  with  a  short  and  rather  feeble 
apiiaini  and*  laying  down  her  head  in 


its  original  positioii  between  her  chil- 
dren, sne  was  at  last  freed  frpm  )ife 
and  all  the  sufferings  wl^ich  its  gfoomy 
lot  ha4  inflicted  upon  her  f^d  tliose 
whom  she  loved. 

The  priest,  seeing  that  9be  was 
dead,  offered  up  a  shopt  but  ^arnesf 
pf  ayer  for  the  repoqe  of  her  floul,  after 
which  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
boy. 

"  The  question  now  is,"  he  pb8erve4 
to  his  companion,  ^*  can  we  save  ^his 
poor  but  interesting  child?" 

'*  I  hardly  think  it  possible,"  she  re- 
plied; '' doesn't  your  reverence  see 
that  death's  workin'  at  him-r.{i?id  4g 
aisey  job  he'll  have  qf  the  poor  thing 
now." 

'^Hunger  and  cold  have  here  dope 
awful  work,**  said  Father  Hanratty, 
ff  as  they  have  and  will  in  many  othe^r 
conditions  similar  to  this.  I  shaU 
mount  mv  horse,  and  if  you  lift  the 
poor  child  v^p,  I  will  wrap  him  as  well 
as  I  can  in  my  great  coatj"— which,  bj 
the  way,  he  stripped  off  him  as  he 
spoke.  He  then  folded  it  round  the 
boy,  and  putting  him  into  Nelly's  arn^ 
was  about  to  leave  the  cabin,  when  ^e 
childj  looking  around  him  for  a  mo? 
ment,  and  then  upon  his  mother,  made 
a  faint  struggle  to  get  back. 

*'  What  IS  it;  asthore  ?"  asked  |)ie 
woman ;  "  what  is  it  you  want  ?" 

'*  Lave  me  wid  my  mother,"  he  said} 


dead,  an' left  us^-oh !  let  me  stigr  wi4 


ff  le|  ipe  go  to  her  1  my  poor  father's 

I'left  us — (" 
her: 

The  poor  boy's  voice  was  so  low 
and  feeble,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
she  heard  the  word^a  wbicl^  she  repeat- 
ed to  the  priest. 

*f  Dear  child/*  said  the  latter,  ''  wo 
are  brinffin^  you  to  where  yoi;  will  get 
food  and  drink,  and  a  warm  bed  to  go 
t^i  and  you  will  get  better,  I  hqpe.'* 

And  as  he  took  the  helpless  and  |i|r 
nocent  sufferer  into  his  arms,  a^^ 
having  fixed  himself  in  the  saddle^  thf 
tears  pf  strong  cpmpassiop  ran  dowi^ 
his  cheeks. 

f '  He  is  as  light  as  a  featheVi  Pfior 
thing,"  exclaimed  the  kind-faea!Ptf4 
man ;  ''but  I  trust  in  heaven  we  mfj 
9ave  him  yet." 

And  they  immediately  hurried  9^r 
ward  to  the  ne:it  house,  which  hapr 
pened  to  be  that  of  our  firiend  Jerry 
Sullivan,  to  the  care  of  whose  humm^ 
and  affectionate  family  they  con^gn^d 
him. 
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We  cannot  dwell  here  upon  that 
which  every  reader  can  anticipate ;  It 
18  enough  to  say  that  the  boy  with 
care  recovered^  and  that  his  unfortu- 
nate mother  with  her  two  children 
received  an  humble  g^ave  in  the  near« 
est  churchyard,  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  storms  and  miseries  of  life  for 
ever. 

On  reaching  the  Grange^  or  rather 
the  house  now  occupied  by  widow  Han- 
Ion,  the  priest  having  sent  for  Charley, 
into  whose  confidence  he  had  for  some 
time  been  admitted,  had  a  private  con- 
ference, of  considerable  length,  with 
him  and  the  pedlar ;  after  which,  Nelly 
was  called  m,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
make  some  disclosure  connected  with 
the  subject  they  were  discussing.  A 
deep  gloom,  however,  rested  upon  both 
Hanlon  and  the  pedlar ;  ana  it  was 
sufficiently  evident  that  whatever  the 
import  of  Nelly  M^Gowan*s  communi- 
cation may  have  been,  it  was  not  of  so 
cheering  a  nature  as  to  compensate  for 
the  absence  of  widow  Hanlon,  and  the 
party  for  which  she  had  been  sent. 
Father.  Hanratty  having  left  them,  they 
took  an  earlv  breakfast,  and  proceeded 
to  BallynafaiL— which  we  choose  to  de- 
signate as  the  assize  town — in  order  to 
watch,  with  disappointed  and  heavy 
hearts,  the  trial  of  Condy  Dalton,  in 
whose  fate  they  felt  a  deeper  interest 
than  the  reader  might  suppose. 

All  the  parties  attended,  the  Prophet 
among  the  rest;  and  it  might  have 
been  observed,  that  his  countenance 
was  marked  by  an  expression  of  pecu- 
liar determination.  His  brow  was,  if 
possible,  darker  than  usual;  his  eye 
was  quicker  and  more  circumspect; 
but  his  complexion,  notwithstanding 
this,  was  not  merely  pale,  but  abso- 
lutely white  as  ashes.  The  morn- 
ing came,  however,  and  the  assizes 
were  opened  with  the  usual  formalities. 
The  judge's  charae  to  the  grand  jury, 
in  consequence  of  the  famine  outrages 
which  had  taken  place  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, was  unusually  long ;  nor  was  the 
^  Kinff  against  Hanlon,"  for  the  murder 
of  Sullivan,  left  without  due  advice  and 
comment.  In  this  way  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  day  passed.  At  length 
a  trial  for  horse-stealing  came  on,  but 
closed  too  late  to  allow  them  to  think 
of  commencmg  any  other  case  during 
that  day ;  and,  as  a  natnrid  conse- 
quence^ that  of  Condy  Dalton  was 
postponed  until  the  next  morning. 


It  is  an  impretsive  thing,  uA  fib 
the  mind  with  a  reverend  sense  of  At 
wisdom  mamfested  by  an  ovcr-n&Dg 
Providence,  to  reflect  upon  the  woa- 
drous  manner  in  which  tbeiatenM 
of  slight  incidents  b  made  to  frwtnte 
the  subtlest  deeigna  of  humsn  inge- 
nuity, and  Tindicate  the  jostieseftbe 
Almighty  in  the  eyes  of  Us  eieataris 
sometimes  for  the  reward  of  the  jut* 
and  as  often  for  the  panishneot  of  tbe 
^ty.  Had  the  trial  of  DahflO,  for 
instance,  gone  on»  as  had  been  satio- 
pated,  during  the  first  dav,  it  is  iapot- 
sible  to  say  how  many  of  the  dunelm 
in  our  humble  drama  might  havtgris- 
voosly  suffered  or  escaped  in  eott«- 
quence.  At  all  events  it  b  not  tikelj  thst 
the  following  dialogue  would  have  em 
taken  place,  or  been  made  insUusMBtal 
in  worlting  out  purposes,  and  dcftstisfr 
plans,  wiUi  which  the  reader,  if  be  if 
not  already,  will  Tery  aoon  be  nsdf 
acquainted. 

Donnel  Dhu  had  returned  inm  tbt 
assizes,  and  was  ritting,  as  usual,  ptf  • 
ing  upon  the  fire,  when  be  asktd  tk« 
old  woman  who  nuned  Sarah,  if  tbm 
had  been  anv  persons  inquiriqg  f</ 
him  since  nightnlL 

«•  Three  or  four,"  ahe  replied;  «lwt 
I  said  you  hadn't  come  hone  ysl ;  ■>* 
divil  a  one  o*  them  bat  wai  eamtbi 
same  tnne»  an*  bid  me  to  tell  yoe  <Atff 
it  wa$  a  soft  wlgkt*** 

'«  Well,  I  hope  it  is,  Biddy,"  be  rt^ 
plied ;  •«  but  not  so  sale,"  he  adM  tp 
htmseU;  ''  as  I  could  wish  it  to  be. 
How  is  Sarah  r 

**  She*s  better,"  replied  the  mvma^ 
"an*  was  up  to-day  for  an  boor  ^ 
two  ;  but  stiU  she's  pooriy,  and  I  tbiak 
her  bnun  isn't  right  yet." 

**  Very  Ukely  it  isn't,"  said  the  Pre* 
phet  «  But,  Biddy,  when  wen  ^ 
at  Shanco?" 

«  Not  thU  week  past." 

"  WeU,  then,  if  yon  fike  to  iBp  e^tt 
for  an  hoar  or  so  now,  y«a  9ej, » 
111  take  care  of  Sarah  till  yw  «•■* 
back  ;  only  don't  be  loi^per. 

^  LoQg  life  to  yon,  Donnel  t  <brp<b 
an'  I  want  to  so,  if  it  was  only  to  mi 
the  little  matthers  risht  lor  them  poor 
orphans,  my  grandchildre." 

»  Well,  then,  go,"  he  r^Bsd ; »  N 
don't  be  more  than  an  boor  sesjff 
mind.  I'll  take  eare  of  Sarah  lor  ^ 
till  you  come  badi.** 

At  this  moment  a  tap  caastv  ^ 
door,  and  Donnel,  od  hsttii^  Hi  **"* 
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out*  and  in  a  minnto  or  two  retnrnod 

^  Hony,  mddj  i  nuke  hattej  If  jon 
with  to  go  at  all ;  bat  rtmlmber  not 
to  bo  moro  than  an  boor  away.** 

Tho  old  oroatnre  aoeordinglj  threw 
tier  doak  about  her,  and  made  the  beet 
of  her  WMT  to  tee  her  grandcfaUdren* 
both  of  whoee  parents  had  been  swept 
off  by  the  first  deadly  ravages  of  the 
fyphtts  ferer* 

She  had  not  been  long  g^ne,  when 
another  tap  wasgiven*  and  Donnel*  on 
opening  the  door^  said— . 

**  Yoa  may  oome  in  now  ;  she's  oif 
to  Shanco.  I  didn't  think  it  safe  that 
sho  should  see  us  together  on  this  night» 
at  an  e?ents.  Sit  down.  This  girl's 
illness  has  nearly  spoiled  all }  however, 
we  must  only  do  the  best  we  can. 
Thank  God  the  night's  dark,  that's  one 
comfort.** 

•'  If  we  oould'  a'  had  Dalton  found 
goiltyr  renUed  Rody,  ««all  would  be 
well  over  tms  night,  an*  we  might  be 
on  our  way  out  o*  this  to  America  $ 
but  what  'od  you  do  wid  Sarah,  if  we 
had?  Sure  she  wouldn't  be  able  to 
thravel,  nor  she  won't,  I  doubt,  as  it 
is.- 

**  Sarah,"  replied  the  Prophet,  who 
»nspected  the  object  of  the  question, 
««ie  well  fit  to  take  oare  of  herself.  We 
most  only  go  without  her,  if  she's  not 
able  to  come  the  day  either  to-morrow. 
Where  are  the  boys /or  the  Orange  f* 

•*  Undher  shelther  of  the  Grey  Stone, 
wattinff  to  start." 

•*  Wdl,  then,  as  it  is,"  said  Donnel, 
^  they  know  their  bnsmess,  at  any  rate. 
The  Grange  folk  don't  expect  them 
thte  week  to  come,  you  think?" 

Rody  looked  at  the  Prophet  very 
keenly,  as  he  thought  of  the  oonversa* 
tion  that  took  place  between  himself 
and  Charley  Himlon,  and  which,  upon 
an  explanation  with  Donnel,  he  nad 
detailed.  The  fellow,  however,  as  we 
sai^  was  both  cowardly  and  suspicious, 
and  took  it  in  to  hb  head  that  his  fWend 
might  ftel  dispoeed  to  olay  him  a  trick, 
by  eending  him  to  conduct  the  burg^ 
ry»  of  wUch  Hanlon  had  spoken  with 
sQch  startling  confidence— «  piece  of 
cowardice  which,  indeed,  was  com* 
plefeiy  gratuitous  and  unfounded  on 
hit  part ;  the  truth  being,  that  it  was 
the  Prophet's  interest, above  all  thiiMrs, 
to  keep  nody  out  of  danger,  both  ror 
that  worthv  individual's  sake  and  his 
own*    Rody,  we  say,  looked  at  him ; 


and  of  a  certainty  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  the  phyncgnomy  of  our  IHend, 
the  Seer,  during  that  whole  day,  was 
one  firom  which  no  very  hifffa  opinion 
of  his  integrity  or  good  &th  could 
be  drawn. 

<<  It's  a  very  sthrange  thing,"  replied 
Rody,  in  a  tone  of  thought  and  reflec- 
tion, **  how  Charley  Hanlon  came  to 
know  of  thb  matther  at  all.'* 

**  He  never  heard  a  word  of  It,*'  re- 
plied Donnel,  '*  barrin*  from  vourself." 

^  From  me  I"  replied  Rody,  indig- 
nantly ;  **  what  do  you  mane  by  that  ?** 

**  Why,  when  you  went  to  sound 
him,"  said  Donnel,  ''you  let  too  much 
out ;  and  Charley  was  too  cute  not  to 
see  what  you  wor  at." 

*'  All  Feaethalagh  an'  nonsense,"  re- 
turned Rody,  who,  hj  the  way,  enter- 
tained a  very  high  opinion  of  his  own 
sagacity  {  **no  mortal  could  suspect 
that  there  was  a  plot  to  rob  the  house 
from  what  /  said ;  but  honld,"  he 
added,  sli4»pbg  his  knee,  as  if  he  had 
made  a  discovery,  **ma  chorpaxC  dUmai, 
but  I  have  it  all  I" 

"  What  is  it  ?"  said  the  Prophet, 
calmly. 

**  You  tould  the  matther  to  Sarah, 
an'  sAtf,  by  coorse,  tould  it  to  Charley 
Hanlon,  tnat  she  telk  everv  thing  to." 

**  No  sich  thing,"  replied  the  other. 
''  Sarah  knows  nothing  about  the  rob- 
bery that's  to  go  on  to-night  at  the 
Grange»  but  she  did  about  the  plan 
upon  Mave  Sullivan,  and  promised  to 
help  us  in  it,  as  I  tould  you  before." 

**  Well,  at  any  rate,"  replied  Dun- 
can,  "  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  wid  thu 
robbery— devil  a  thing ;  but  I'll  make 
a  bargain  wid  you — if  veu  manage  the 
Grange  badness,  I'll  lend  a  huid  in 
Mave  SuUivan's  aflhu*." 

The  Prophet  looked  at  him,  fraten- 
ing  his  dark  piercing  eyes  upon  his 


<*  I  see,"  he  proceeded,  **  you're  sus- 
picious or  you're  cowardly,  or  maybe 
Doth ;  but  to  make  youfeel  that  I'm  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other,  and  that 
you  have  no  raison  to  be  so  either,  I 
say  111  take  you  at  your  word.  Do 
manage  Mave  Sullivan's  business,  and 
I'll  see  what  can  be  done  with  the 
other.  An'  listen  to  me  now,  it's  our 
business,  in  case  of  a  discoverv  of  the 
robbery,  to  have  Masther  Dick's  neck 
as  far  in  the  noose  for  Mave's  aAur  as 
ours  may  be  for  the  other  thinff ;  an* 
f>r  the  same  raiaon  you  needirt  care 
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how  far  you  drive  him.  He  doesn't 
wish  (o  hfive  yio]ence :  but  do  you 
take  c^e  that  there  wtU  be  viplenoet 
an'  then  may  be  we  mav  manage  him  if 
there's  a  discovery  in  the  other  affair." 

**  Donne1»  you're  a  great  headpiece 
— ^the  divil'i  not  sp  deep  a^  you  are ; 
but  as  the  most  of  tpem  9^  is  strangers^ 
an'  thejy  say  there's  two  ffirls  in  oulli- 
▼an's  mstead  o'  one«  now  will  the 
strange  boys  know  the  ngbt  one  ?" 

«  If  it  goes  to  that/'  said  the  Pro- 

Shety  ''  Tj^u'll  know  her  by  die  clipped 
ead.  The  minute  they  seize  upon 
the  girl  with  the  cUfpeakeadf  let  them 
make  sure  of  her*  Poor  foolish  Tom 
Dalton,  who  knows  nothing  about  gftr 
scheme*  thinks  the  visit  is  merely  to 
frighten  the  Sullivans ;  but  when  you 
get  the  g^rl,  letber  be  brought  to  the 
cross-roads  of  Tulnavert,  woere  Mas- 
ther  Tom  will  have  a  chaise  waitin' 
for  her,  an'  wanst  she's  with  him  your 
care's  over.  In  the  meantime,  while 
he's  w^tin'  there,  I  an'  the  others  will 
see  what  can  be  done  at  the  Grange." 

**  But  tell  me,  Donnel ;  you  don't 
intend,  surely,  to  lave  poor  Sarah  be- 
hind us  ?" 

<<  Eh  ?_Sarah  ?"  returned  the  Pro- 
phet. 

**kji  becaise  you  said  so  awhile 
agone." 

**  I  know  I  s«d  so  awhile  4go  ;  but 
r^ardin'  Sarah,  Rody*  she's  the  only 
livin'  thing  on  this  earth  that  I  care 
about.  I  have  hardened  mj  heart, 
thank  God,  against  all  the  world  but 
herself;  an'  although  I  haye  never 
much  showed  it  to  her»  an'  although 
I've  neglected  her,  an^  sometimes 
thought  I  hated  her  for  her  mother's 
sake — well,  no  matther — she's  the  only 
thing  I  love  or  care  about  for  all  that. 
Oh  I  no — go  without  Sarah— ^-come 
weal  come  woe — we  must  not,^* 

«<  Becaise," continued  Rody,  ''when 
we're  all  safe^  an'  out  0'  the  raich  o' 
danger,  \  have  a  thing  to  say  to  you 
about  Sarah." 


and  manage  these  wllows,  an*  see  you 
do  things  as  they  ought  to  be  done. 

'<  She's  fond  o'  Charley  Hanlon,  to 
my  own  knowle4ge." 

"Who  is?" 

''  Sarah  ;  an'  betune  yon  an*  me  it's 
not  a  Brinoge  like  him  that's  fit  for 
her.    She'sa.hi|sty  and  ai\  unsMrtaia 


kind  of  a  girl — a  good  dak  wiU  or  ^ 
^-an*  it  isn't,  as  t  said,  the  likes  o*  th^t 
chap  that  'id  apswer  her,  but  a  st«aJ>, 
experienced,  sober " 

— "  Honest  man,  Rodj.  WcU,  Vm 
not  in  a  laughin*  humour  now ;  be  ci>^, 
an'  see  that  you  do  yourself  an'  ns  aJ 
credit-" 

When  he  was  gout,  the  Profbfi 
drew  a  lonsr  breath — one,  bowcvcr« 
from  its  depu,  evidently  indicative  u£ 
any  thing  but  ease  of  nund.  He  tbca 
rose,  and  was  preparing  to  go  out, 
when  Sarah,  who  had  only  laid  bcrsej/ 
on  the  bed,  without  ui^dr^siog,  got  ap» 
and  uiproaching  him^  saidt  in  a  roict 
tremulous  with  weakness— 

"  Father,  I  have  heard  evecj  veri 
you  and  Rody  said." 

"  WeU,"  replied  her  fiither,  kokisg 
at  her,  'f  I  supposed  as  much.  I  oud* 
no  secret  of  anything ;  liowev«t  ^P 
to  your  bed— yonVe  not  abk  to  n»t 
yet." 

«  Father,  I  have  chai^ged  ny  niad  ; 
you  have  neither  my  heart  nor  wish  u 
anything  you're  bent  on  thb  lughi." 

"  Changed  your  mind  T  roBed  li* 
prophet,  bitterly.  *'  Oh  I  yon  rt  a  ml 
woman,  I  suppose,  like  your  notib«r ; 
you'll  driv^  some  onlbrtonale  nan  t  ■ 
hate  the  worldan'  all  that's  in  it  yift  '^ 

"  Father,  I  care  as  littk  aboot  ti« 
world  as  you  do ;  but  still  I  never  vi . 
lay  myself  out  to  do  any  thiqg  this  1 
wronff." 

"  You  promised  to  assist  oa  tben  ta 
Mave  Sullivan's  bnnncsS|  far  all  ikat," 
he  replied.  ''You  can  break  ywr 
word,  too.     Ah  t  real  woman  ^gvo." 

"Sooner  than  keep  thai  preois^ 
father,  now,  I  would  willingly  lei  ths 
last  dbrop  o*  blood  onl  o*  my  bearv^ 
n\y  unhs^py  heart.  PathcTt  jmtm 
provin*  vourself  to  he  what  I  caat 
name.  Listen  to  me— joa're  m  Usi 
hrink  o'  destruction,  alop  m  ciinc, 
an'  flj,  for  there*s  a  fioe  ov«  yoe.  I 
dremt  since  I  Uy  down — not  "wxt  tkaa 
a  couple  of  hours  agn  ,thit  1  saw  t^ 
'TobacoQ-Box  you  werekokia*  fcc,  a 
toe  hands  of       ■** 

"  Don't  bother  or  ve:^  mo  witkyo«ir 
d — d  nonsense  about  dhrasaek"  be  r»> 
plie4»  in  •  loud  and  tscitca  vote*. 
"  The  cnrae  o' heaven  on  all  dkcaae^ 
an*  every  stnii  q'  the  kind.  Go  u 
bed." 

He  skpped  the  d^ntr  vkkwt^y  after 
him,  as  he  spoke,  and  left  her  to  ha 
own  m^ditataona. 
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Tims  ptMet  oow  m  it  did  on  the 
ni|^bt  recorded  In  the  preceding  chap- 
ter. About  the  hour  of  two  o  cloclii 
oo  that  •ame  night,  a  chaise  wa«  stand- 
ing at  the  cross  roads  of  Tulnavertf 
in  which  a  gentleman,  a  little  but  not 
much  the  worse  of  liquor,  sat  in  a 
mood  redolent  of  anj  thing  bat  pa- 
tience. Many  lyaculations  did  he 
uf  tcr«  and  some  oaths,  in  consequence 
uf  the  delaT  of  certain  parties,  ^hom 
he  expected  to  meet  there.  At  length 
the  noise  of  many  feet  was  heard,  and 
in  the  oom^se  of  a  few  minutes  a  body 
uf  men  advanced  in  the  darkness,  one 
of  whom  approached  the  chaise,  and 


**  U  that  Masther  Dick  ?*' 

<«  Master  Dick^  sirrah  ;  no,  it's 
not." 

*'  Then  there  most  be  some  mis- 
take*"  replied  the  fellow,  who  was  a 
stranger ;  *'  and  as  it's  a  runaway 
match,  by  gorra  it  would  never  do  to 
give  the  girl  to  the  wrong  person.  It 
was  ^lasther  Dick  that  Hanlon  desir- 
ed as  to  inquire  for." 

'*  There  u  a  mistake,  my  friend ; 
there  is— .my  name,  my  good  fellow, 
happens  to  be  Masther  iZicWd!,  or 
rath«r  ARsUr  Richard.  In  all  other 
respects  eTerrthing  is  right.  I  expect 
a  ladr ;  and  I  am  the  gentleman,  but 
not  Master  Dick,  though— Richard  is 
the  correct  readii^." 

««Then,  sir,"  replied  the  fellow, 
**  here  she  is  ;*'  and  whilst  speaking,  a 
horseman,  bearing  a  female  before 
him,  came  forward|  and  in  a  fe^f 
minutes  she  was  transferred,  without 
any  apparent  resistance,  to  the  inside 
of  tbe  Tehicle  which  awaited  her. 
Thb  Yefaide  we  shall  now  follow. 

The  night,  as  we  said,  was  dark,  but 
it  was  also  cold  and  stormy.  The 
driver,  who  had  received  his  instruc- 
tions, proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the 
Grange ;  and  we  only  say  so  spenerally 
because  so  many  cross-roads  branched 
off  from  that  which  thev  took,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  say  wnen  or  where 
Master  or  Mister  Richard  may  have 
intended  to  stop.  In  the  meantime, 
that  enterprising  and  gallant  voung 
gentleman  commenced  a  dialogue, 
somowhat  as  follows: — 
•«  My  dev  Miss  Sullirtiv  I  n^^  ^ 


satisfied  that  these  fellows  have  con- 
ducted this  business  with  all  due  res- 
Eect  to  your  feelings.  I  hope  they 
ave  not  done  anything  to  insult 
you." 

^  lam  very  weak,"  replied  the  lady; 
"you  needn't  expect  me  to  spake  much, 
for  I'm  not  able  ;  I  only  wish  I  was  in 
heaven,  or  any  where  out  of  this 
world.'' 

^'Tou  speak  as  if  you  had  been 
agitated  or  frightened ;  but  compose 
yourself,  you  are  now  under  my  pro- 
tection at  last,  and  you  shall  want  for 
nothing  that  can  contribute  to  your 
ease  and  comfort.  Upon  my  honour— 
upon  my  sacred  honour,  I  say — I 
would  not  have  caused  vou  even  this 
annoyance,  were  it  not  tnat  you  your- 
self expressed  a  willingness — very  na- 
tural, indeed,  considering  our  affec- 
tion— to  meet  me  here  to-night." 

<«  Who  tould  you  that  I  was  wiltin* 
to  meet  yon  ?" 

'*  Who  ?  why  who  but  our  mutual 
fHend  the  Black  Prophet ;  and,  by  the 
way,  he  is  to  meet  us  at  the  Grey 
Stone  by  and  bye.** 

**  He  tould  you  false,  tfaen^*'  replied 
his  companion,  feebly. 

"  V^n^Jf**  Mked  Henderson,  «'  are 
you  not  here  with  your  own  consent  ?" 

**  I  am — oh,  indeed,  I  am — it's  alto- 

f ether  my  own  act  that  brings  me 
ere — my  own  act — an'  I  thank  God 
that  I  had  strength  for  it !" 

**  Admirable  girl  1  that  is  Just  what 
I  have  been  led  to  expect  from  you* 
and  jou  shall  not  regret  it ;  I  have,  as 
I  said,  everything  provided  that  can 
make  you  happv.'^ 

*'  Happy  1 — I  can't  bear  this,  sir ; 
I'm  desaian*  you — I'm  not  what  you 
think  me." 

"  You  are  ill,  I  fear,  my  dear  Miss 
Sullivan ;  the  bustle  and  disturbance 
have  agitated  you  too  much,  and  yon 
are  ill. 

"Tou  are  speaking  truth — I  am 
very  ill,  but  ru  soon  be  better— I'll 
soon  be  better.  She  feared  nothing 
from  me,"  added  his  companion,  io 
a  low  soliloquy ;  ''  an'  could  I^  let 
her  outdo  me  in  generosity  and  kind- 
ness. Is  this  fire— is  there  fire  in 
the  coach?"  she  asked,  in  a  loud 
voice ;  <*  or  is  it  Ugfatemn*  ?    Ob,  mj 
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head,  my  bead ;  but  it  will  soon  be 
over." 

"  Compose  yourself,  I  entreat  of 
youf  my  dearest  ^1.  What  I  good 
heayens,  how  is  this  ?  ^  You  have  not 
been  ill  for  any  time?  Your  hand- 
pardon  me,  you  need  not  withdraw  it 
so  hastily-^s  quite  burning  and  flesh- 
less  ;  what  is  wrong  ?*' 

'*  Everything,  sir,  is  wrong>  unless 
that  I  am  here,  an'  that  is  as  it  ought 
to  be.     Ha,  ha  1** 

«  Qood,  my  dearest  girl — ^that  con- 
soles me  again.  Upon  my  honour, 
the  old  Prophet  shall  not  lose  by  this  $ 
on  the  contrary,  I  shall  keep  my  word 
like  a  prince,  and  at  the  Grey  Stone 
shall  he  pocket,  ere  half  an  hour,  the 
reward  of  his  allegiance  to  his  liege 
lord.  I  have  for  a  lonff  time  had  my 
eye  on  you.  Miss  Sullivan,  an'  when 
the  Prophet  assured  me  that  you  had 
discarded  Dalton  for  my  sake,  I  could 
scarcely  credit  him  until  vou  con- 
firmed the  delightful  fact  by  trans- 
mitting me  a  tress  of  your  beautiful 
hair.; 

HLb  companion  made  no  reply  to 
this,  and  the  chaise  went  on  for  some 
minutes  without  any  further  discourse. 
Henderson  at  lengfth  ventured  to  pat 
over  his  hand  towards  the  comer  in 
which  his  companion  sat,  but  it  no 
sooner  came  in  contact  with  her  per- 
son, than  he  felt  her  shrinking,  as  it 
were,  from  his  very  touch.  With  hb 
usual  complacent  confidence,  however, 
in  his  own  powers  of  attraction,  and 
strongly  impressed  besides  with  a  be- 
lief in  his  knowledge  of  the  sex,  he  at 
once  imputed  all  this  to  caprice  on 
the  behalf  of  Mave,  or  rather  to  that 
assumption  of  extreme  delicacy  which 
is  often  resorted  to,  and  over-acted, 
when  the  truthful  and  modest  principle 
from  which  it  should  originate  has 
ceased  to  exist. 

"  Well,  my  deargtrl,"  he  proceeded, 
"  I  grant  that  sJl  this  is  natural 
enough — quite  so— I  know  the  step 
you  have  taken  shows  great  streogtn 
of  character  ;  for  indeed  it  requires  a 
very  high  degree  of  morid  courage 
and  virtue  in  you,  to  set  society  and 
the  whole  world  at  perfect  defiance 
for  my  sake ;  but,  my  devest  ffirl, 
don't  be  cast  down— yon  are  not  alone 
in  this  heroic  sacrifice ;  not  at  all,  be- 
lieve me.  You  are  not  the  first  who  has 
made  it  fbr  me;  neither,  I  trust,  shall 
you  be  the  last.  Thblsayofoouneto 


encourage  yon,  because  I  see  Ast  tU 
step  you  have  taken  has  aftoted  y . 
verr  much,  as  is  natural  it  shooU." 

A  low  moan«  appareolhr  of  gm: 
pain,  was  the  only  reply  modsn-^a 
reoeived  to  this  eloquent  effort  at  con- 
solation. The  carriMpe  agsjn  roll-.< 
onward  in  rilence,  and  noSliiqg  oooi-i 
be  heard  but  the  sweep  of  the  itora 
without— for  it  blew  vxdentW— s&d 
deep  breathings,  or  oocanonsf 


inffs,  firom  bis  compannn  witbb. 
They  drov^  it  might  be  for  a  qosrtiT 
of  an  hour,  in  this  way,  when  nceder 
son  felt  his  companion  atar^  aod  tLc 
next  moment  her  hand  was  placid  cp- 
on  his  arm." 

'« Hal  hal  my  dearest,"  thowfat  be, 
**  I  knew,  notwithstandiiy  all  j'-s 
beautiful  startinga  aad  lenciags,  tU: 
matters  would  come  to  this.  IWt 
is  nothing,  after  all,  like  leaviag  }03 
to  yoursdves  a  little,  and  yon  ar«sur? 
to  come  round.  Mv  dear  BCh  SoL- 
van,"  he  added  aloud,  ^  be  eoa|NM^i ; 
say  but  what  it  is  yon  wish,  and  if  mi: 
can  accomplish  it,  it  most  be  coof  ^  ^ 
with,  or  procured  for  yoo.** 

•«  Then,-  said  she,  ''if  yoa  «»  » 
human  beiqg,  let  me  know  vba  «< 
oome  to  the  Grey  Stone.'* 

"Undoubtedly  I  ahalL  Their: 
old  Prophet  promised  to  meet  mthErv . 
and,  fbr  a  reason  I  have,  I  knov  ^ 
wiU  keep  hU  word.  We  shall  Wt^'" 
in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hoar.*  B  ji« 
my  predoQS  creature,  now  tkst  ;ea 
undorstand  how  we  are  placed  wHh  rt- 
lation  to  each  other,  I  thhik  yoaink^ 
not,  and  ought  not,  olgect  to  slk'V. 
ing  me  to  support  vou  after  tfc*  ^ 
tigue  and  agitation  of  the  night— ^(^ 
uo  repose  your  bead  npoo  my  boM&f 
like  a  piet^,  tremblii^  imitated  dor, 
aa  you  are. 

«  Hould  away  T  exdaimsd  Ut  torn- 
panion ;  «' don't  dare  to  lay  a  hsnd  s?- 
on  me.  If  your  life  is  worth  aiftki^ 
—an'  it's  not  worth  much— kicp  jou* 
distance.  You'll  find  yoor  wk^* 
soon.  I  didn't  put  myself  la  r-^ 
power  without  the  manes  of  ^^ 
myself,  and  punishin'  yoo,  if  yon  i^MMi 
deserve  iip** 

"  Beautiful  caprioe  t  Bat,  mj  te* 
est  ffirl,  I  can  understand  it  sH-tt  ^ 
well  done ;  and  I  know,  beodcd  ^ 
a  litUe  hysterics  will  be  Bcecstfy  <* 
their  proper  place;  but  Ibrtbstna 
must  wait  till  we  get  to  oardwos*- 
taon;  and  then  yoa  will  benoitchtf** 
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tttgiy  flJnetcd  with  a  nt«"— a  d^Ughtnilt 
•«•«€•  •oft,  iobbing  fit— >vhidi  will 
rwfMlav  it  neoenarj  for  me  to  lootha 
aod  eoiiM>le  joa  {  to  wipe  yoar  loYely 
•7WS  I  and  then,  you  knowi  to  kiu  your 
drlieloiu  lipe.  All  this«  my  darling 
l^l»  will  happen  a<  a  natural  oonse- 
<ni«tMe»  and  m  doe  time  OTerything 
win  be  well." 

Tlicre  wae  no  reply  given  to  this  ; 
bfiit  the  moaning  wae  deeper,  and  ap- 
petfWBtly  more  indioative  of  pain  and 
distrvee  than  before.  A  third  gilence 
wflftwvedt  during  which  they  arrired  at 
tb«  Grey  Stone,  of  whose  proximity 
thm  driver  had  received  orders  to  give 
tliMn  intimation. 

•*  Hallo  I"  exebimed  Hendersoni 
««  what's  the  matter  ?  Why  do  yon 
»top»  ray  good  fellow  ?" 

**  We  are  at  the  Grey  Stone,  your 
hoooor,**  replied  the  man. 

^  Oh,  very  well ;  pnll  up  a  moment, ** 
he  added.  «  Mv  dear  Bliss  SnlUvan, 
w«  are  at  the  Grey  Stone  now,**  said 
be^  addressinsr  her. 

She  moaned  again,  and  started. 
••  Whist,*'  said  she ;  <«  I  don't  hear 
his  voioe.** 

At  this  moment  a  man  q>proached 
the  driver,  and  desired  him  to  let  Mr. 
Heoderson  know  that  a  person  wished 
to  ^eak  with  him. 

The  female  in  the  carriage  no  soon* 
cr  beard  the  voice,  even  although  the 
words  were  attered  in  whispers,  than 
she  called  oot — 

**  Father,  come  to  me^help  me 
hone— Fm  dyin*!  Yoa've  been  de- 
saved,  Mr.  Henderson/*  she  added. 
•'  It  wasn*t  Mave  Sullivan,  but  the 
Prophet's  own  daughter,  you  took 
away.  Blessed  be  God,  I've  saved 
bev  that  disgrace.  Father,  help  me 
booie ;  I  won't  be  long  a  tbronble  to 
you  now.** 

**  What's  thisr  exclaimed  Hender- 
son. **  Are  you  not  Miss  Sullivan  ?** 
«•  Am  I  in  a  dhrame,**  said  the  Pro. 
pbet,  approaching  the  door  of  the 
chaise;  ^surely — now — what  is  it? 
It's  mv  daughter's  voioe  I  Is  that  Sa- 
rah, tnat  I  uti  in  her  bed  of  typhus  &- 
vcr  this  night  ?  Or  am  I  in  a  dhrame 
Stan,  I  say  ?  Sarah,  is  it  you  ?  Soake." 
**  It  is  me,  father ;  help  me  home. 
It  will  be  your  la«t  trouble  with  me, 
I  think ;  at  laste  I  hope  so— oh,  1  hope 
sor 

^  Who  talks  about  tjrphus  fever  ?" 
asked  Henderson,  starting  out  of  the 


obalse  with  alarm.  ''  What  means 
this  ?    Explain  yourself.*' 

**  I  can  no  more  explain  it,"  replied 
the  Prophet,  ''than  yon  can.  f  left 
my  daughter  lyin'  in  a  bed  of  typhus 
faver,  not  more  than  three  or  four 
hours  affo  $  an',  if  I'm  to  believe  my 
ears,  I  find  her  in  the  carriage  with 
you  now  t" 

«*  I'm  here^"  she  replied ;  '*  help  me 
out" 

<<  Oh,  I  see  it  all  now,"  observed 
Henderson,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  ag- 
gravated by  the  bitterness  of  his  &- 
appointment-*.*'  I  see  vour  trick  ;  an* 
so,  you  old  scoundrel,  you  thought 
to  impose  your  termagant  daugh- 
ter upon  me  instead  of  Miss  Sul- 
livan, and  she  reeking  with  typhus 
fever,  too,  bv  your  own  account.  For 
this  piece  of  vilUny  I  shall  settle  with 
you,  however,  never  fear.  Typhus 
fever  I  Good  God  1  and  I  so  dreadfully 
afhdd  of  it  all  along,  that  I  oould'nt 
bear  to  look  near  a  bouse  in  which  it 
was,  nor  approach  anv  person  even 
recovering  out  of  it.  Driver,  von  may 
leave  the  girl  at  home.  As  for  me  I 
shall  not  enter  your  chaise  again,  con- 
taminated, as  it  probably  is,  with  that 
dreadful  complamt  that  is  carrying  off 
half  the  country.  Call  to  the  Grange 
in  the  morning,  and  you  shall  be 
paid.  Good  nwht,  vou  prophetical 
old  impostor;  f  shall  mark  you  for 
this  piece  of  villany ;  you  may  rest  as- 
sured of  that.  A  pretty  tru<ige  I  shall 
have  to  the  Grange,  such  a  vile  and 
tempestuous  night ;  but  you  shall  suf- 
fer for  it,  I  say  agun." 

Donnel  Dhu  was  not  merely  dis^ 
pointed  at  finding  Sarah  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, he  was  literallv  stupified  with 
amasement,  and  could  scarcely  believe 
the  circumstances  to  be  real.  It  had 
been  agreed  between  him  and  Hender- 
son that  should  the  latter  succeed  in 
fetching  Mave  Sullivan  as  for  as  the 
Grey  Stone^  he  (the  Prophet)  should  be 
considered  to  have  fulfilled  the  condi- 
tions of  the  compact  entered  into  be- 
tween them,  and  the  wi^es  of  his 
iniquity  were  to  have  been  paid  him 
on  that  spot.  It  b  unnecessary  to  say, 
therefore,  that  his  disappointment  and 
indignation  were  fully  equal  to  those 
of  Heoderson  himself. 

*'  Where  am  I  to  go  now,**  asked  the 
driver. 

*•  To  hell,'*  replied  the  Prophet, 
''an'  you  may  bring  your  ^ 
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*<  Ton  must  take  the  reins  yoarself; 
then,**  replied  the  man,  **  for  I  don't 
know  the  way." 

«« Drive  across  the  river  here,  then," 
continued  the  other,  *'  and  up  the  little 
road  to  the  cotti^e  on  the  right; 
yes,  tb  the  right — till  we  get  that — 
that — ^I  can't  find  words  to  name  her — - 
into  the  house." 

A  few  minutes  brought  them  to  the 
door,  and  poor  Sarah  found  herself 
once  more  m  her  o^rn  cabin,  but  in 
such  a  state  as  neutralized  most  of  her 
father's  resentment.  When  the  driver 
Had  gone,  Donald  came  in  again,  and 
tras  about  to  wreak  upon  her  one  of 
those  fits  of  impetuous  fury,  in  which, 
it  is  true,  he  seldom  indulged,  but 
which,  when  wrought  to  a  high  state 
of  passion,  were,  indeed,  frightful. 

"  Now,"  he  began,  **  in  the  name 
of  all  that's" — he  paused,  however, 
for,  on  looking  closely  at  her,  there 
appeared  something  in  her  aspect 
so  utterly  subversive  of  resentment, 
that  he  felt  himself  disarmed  at  once. 
Her  face  was  pale  as  his  own,  but 
the  expression  of  ifc  was  so  chaste,  so 
mournfal,  and  yet  so  beautiful,  that 
his  tongue  refused  its  office; 

** Sarah,"  said  he,  "what  h  the 
matther  with  you? — account  for  all 
this — I  don't  understand  it." 

She  rose  with  great  difiiculty,  and, 
tottering  over  towards  him,  laid  her 
bead  upon  his  bosom,  and  looking  up 
with  a  smile  of  melancholy  tenderness 
into  his  face,  burst  into  tears. — 

•*  Father,"  said  she,  "  it  is  not  i^orth 
your  while  to  be  angry  with  Sarah, 
now.  I  heard  words  from  your  lips  this 
night  that  would  make  me  forgive  you 
a  thousand  crimes.  I  heard  you  say 
that  you  loved  me — loved  me  betther 
than  anything  else  in  this  world.  I'm 
glad  I  know  it,  for  that  will  be  all  the 
consolation  I  will  have  on  my  bed  of 
death — an'  there  it  is,  father,"  she 
Said,  pointing  to  that  which  she  always 
occupied  ;  *•  help  me  over  to  it  now, 
for  I  feel  that  I  will  never  rise  from 
it  more." 

Her  father  spoke  not,  but  assisted 
her  to  the  bea  from  which  the  old 
Untse,  who  had  fallen  asleep  in  it,  now 
arose.  He  then  went  into  the  open 
air  for  a  few  minutes,  but  soon  re- 
turned, and  going  over  to  the  bed- 
side where  she  lay,  he  looked  npon 
her  lotig  and  earnestly. 

"  Father,"  said  she,  «  I  dnly  did  my 


dtit^  ibis  night.  I  knew,  indeed^  I 
#oulcl  never  recover  it — ^but  then  she 
Hskedher  life  for  me;  an'  why  shouldn't 
I  do  as  thuch  for  her  ?" 

The  Prophet  still  looked  upon  her, 
but  spojce  not  a  word ;  his  lips  were 
closely  compressed,  his  hands  tightly 
clasped,  and  his  piercing  eyes  almost 
immoveable.  Minute  after  minute 
thus  passed,  until  nearly  half  an  hour 
had  elapsed,  and  Sarah,  dreadfully  ex- 
hausted by  what  she  had  undergone, 
fbund  her  eyes  beginning  to  close  in 
an  unsettled  and  feverish  slumber.  At 
length,  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
which  breathed  of  tenderness  itself — 

"Sleep,  dear  Sarah — dear  Sea-ak, 
sleep" 

She  ikpparently  was  asleep,  but  hot  so 
as  to  be  altogether  unconscious  of  his 
words,  for,  in  spite  of  illness  and  fa- 
tigue, a  sweet  and  serene  smile  stole 
gently  over  her  pale  face— rested  on 
it  for  i  little,  and,  again,  gradual  fy, 
and  with  a  moarnfal  placidity,  died 
away.  Her  father  sighed  deeply,  and, 
turning  froth  the  bedside,  said — 

*'  It  IS  useless  to  ask  her  anything  this 
night,  Biddy.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
becanie  of  her,  or  how  she  got  out  ?" 

*'  Oh,  the  sorra  word,"  replied  the 
old  womati ;  "  I'm  sure  sich  a  start  was 
never  taken  out  o'  mortal  as  I  got 
when  I  came  here,  and  fbund  her 
gone.  I  searched  all  the  nei^bonr* 
hood,  bat  no  use — devil  a  sowl  seen 
her — so,  after  trottin  here  an*  there, 
an*  up  an'  down,  I  came  in  not  able  to 
mark  the  ground,  and  laid  myself  down 
on  the  bed,  where  I  fell  asleep  till  joo 
an'  she  came  back  ;  but  where,  in  the 
name  of  all  that's  wonderful,  was 
she  ?" 

Donnel  sat  down  in  silence,  and  the 
crone  Ua.^  that  he  was  in  no  mood  for 
answering  questions,  or  entering  into 
conversation  ;  she  accordingly  clapped 
herself  on  her  hunkers,  and  com- 
menced sucking  her  dudeen,  without 
at  all  seeming  to  expect  a  reply. 

We,  however,  shall  avul  ourseWes 
of  the  historian's  privilege,  in  order 
to  acquaint  our  readers,  very  briefly, 
with  that,  of  which  we  presume,  so 
for  as  Sarah  is  concerned,  thc^  can 
scarcely  plead  ignorance.  Having 
heard  the  conversation  between  Rody 
Duncan  and  her  father,  which  satis- 
fied her  that  the  plot  for  taking  away 
Mave  Sullivan  was  to  be  brought 
about  that  very  night,   Sarah,    with 
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her  Qfoal  enerffj  and  dliregard  for 
hcTMify  resolrea  to  make  an  efTort  to 
•&▼•  her  generous  ri?a]«  for  we  nnist 
here  acquaint  onr  readers  that  during 
the  progreM  of  her  conralescence>  she 
had  been  able  to  brinr  to  her  recollec- 
tion the  presence  of  Mave  Salli?an  in 
the  shedy  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
She  did  not,  however,  cK*i>end  upon 
her  own  memory  or  impresMous  for 
this,  but  made  inquiries  from  her 
nttrse,  who,  in  common  with  the  whole 
neigh  bo  nrhoodi  had  beard  of  Mave*s 
hunianitjr  and  attention  towards  her, 
to  whichy  it  was  well  known,  she  owed 
her  life.  The  generous  girl,  there- 
fore, filled  with  remorse  at  having,  for 
one  moment,  contemplated  any  act  of 
tojurr  towards  Mave,  now  determined 
to  lave  her  from  the  impending  dan- 
crer,  or  lose  her  life  in  the  attempt. 
How  she  won  her  way  in  such  an  en- 
feebled state  of  health,  and  on  such  a 
night,  cannot  now  he  known ;  it  is 
•ttiBctent  here  to  say,  that  she  ar- 
rived only  a  few  minutes  before  the 
attack  was  made  upon  Sullivan's  house, 
and  ioat  in  time  to  have  Mave  and  her 
cooam  each  concealed  under  a  bed. 
Knowing,  however,  that  a  strict  search 
would  hsve  rendered  light  of  some 
kind  necessary,  and  enable  the  ruf- 
iUos  to  discover  Mave  besides,  she,  at 
onc«,  threw  herself  in  their  way,  under 
a  feign<^  attempt  at  esca|>e,  and  the 
next  moment  three  or  fuur  voices  ex- 
claimed, ezultinglv,  •*  we  have  her— 
the  cropped  head — here  she  is — all's 

right come  away,  you  darlin*,  you*ll 

be  a  happy  girl  before  this  day  week  !** 

'*  I  hope  so,**  she  replied ;  **  oh,  I 
hope  so— bring  me  away  1" 

The  Prophet's  own  adventure  was 
not  lets  disastrous.  Rody  Duncan's 
sadden  withdrawal  from  the  robbery 
surprised  him  rery  much.  On  seriously 
and  closely  reconsidering  the  circum- 


stances, it  looked  suspiciotis,  and 
ere  a  single  hour  had  passed,  Donnel 
felt  an  impression  that,  on  that  busi- 
ness at  least,  Rody  had  betrayed  him. 
Acting  upon  this  conviction — for  It 
amounted  to  that — he  soon  satisfied 
himself  that  the  house  was  secured 
against  the  possibility  of  an?  success- 
ful attack  upon  it.  This  be  disco- 
vered in  the  village  of  Grange,  when, 
on  inquiring,  he  found  that  most  of 
the  young  men  were  gone  to  sit  up  all 
night  in  the  **  big  house.**  So  much 
being  known,  any  additional  informa- 
tion to  Donnel  was  now  unnecessary. 
He  accordingly  relinquished  the  enter- 
prize  ;  and  remembering  the  engage- 
ment with  young  Henderson  at  the 
Grey  Stone,  met  nim,  there  to  receive 
the  wages  of  his  iniquity ;  but  with 
what  success  the  reader  is  already  ac- 
quainted* 

This  double  failure  of  his  projects, 
threw  the  mind  of  the  Prophet  into  a 
train  of  deep  and  painful  reflection. 
He  began  to  think  that  his  views  of 
life  and  society  might  not,  after  all,  be 
either  the  sidTest  or  the  best  He 
looked  back  over  his  own  past  life, 
and  forward  to  the  future,  and  he  felt 
as  if  the  shadow  of  some  approaching 
eril  was  over  him.  He  then  thought 
of  his  daughter,  and  pictured  to  him- 
self what  she  might  have  been,  had  ho 
discharged,  as  he  ought  to  have  done, 
the  duties  of  a  Christian  parent  to- 
wards her.  This  and  other  recollec- 
tions pressed  upon  him,  and  his  heart 
was  once  or  twice  upon  the  point  of 
falling  back  into  the  fresh  impulses  of 
its  early  humanity,  when  the  trial  of 
to-morrow  threw  him  once  more  into 
a  gloom,  that  settled  him  down  into  a 
resentful  but  unsatisfactory  determina- 
tion  to  discharge  the  duty  he  had  im- 
posed upon  himself. 


cHarrcA  xxxt, — a  dooblb  tsial — aEtaiiurivE  justice. 


With  beating  and  anxious  hearts  did 
the  family  of  the  Daltoos  rise  upon 
the  gloomy  morning  of  the  old  man's 
triaL  Deep  concern  prevented  them 
frtMS  eating,  or  even  feeling  inclined 
to  eat ;  but  when  about  to  sit  down  to 
their  early  and  sorrowful  repast,  Mrs. 
Daltoo,  looking  around  her,  asked — 

•*  Where  is  poor  Tom  from  us  this 
morning  ?*' 


'*  He  went  out  last  night,"  replied 
one  of  his  sisters,  *'kut  didn't  come 
back  since.** 

"  That  poor  boy,**  said  his  mother^ 
*'  won't  be  long  with  tu ;  he's  gone 
every  way— health  and  strength  and 
reason — he  has  no  appetite^and  a 
child  has  more  strength.  After  this 
day  he  must  be  kept  in  the  house,  if 
possible,  or  looked  to  when  he  goes 
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oat ;  bat  indeed  I  fear  that  in  a  day 
or  two  he  will  not  be  able  to  go  any 
where.  Poor  affectionate  boy !  he  ne- 
ver recovered  the  death  of  that  un- 
happy girl>  nor  ever  will ;  an'  it  would 
be  well  for  himself  that  he  was  re- 
moved from  this  world  in  which  in- 
deed  he*s  now  not  fit  to  live." 

Little  time  was  lost  in  the  despatch 
of  their  brief  meal,  and  they  set  out« 
with  the  exception  of  Mary,  to  be 
present  at  the  trial  of  their  aged  fa- 
ther. 

The  coort  was  crowded  to  excess^ 
as  was  but  natural^  for  the  case  had 
excited  a  very  deep  interest  through- 
out almost  the  whole  country. 

At  length  the  judge  was  seated,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  Cornelius  Dalton 
was  put  to  the  bar*  charged  with  the 
wilful  murder  of  Bartholomew  Sulli- 
van, by  striking  him  on  the  head  with 
a  walking  sti^,  in  the  corner  of  a 
field  near  a  place  called  the  Grey 
Stone,  &c.f  &C.9  situate  and  being  in 
the  barony  of,  &c.  &c.  When  the 
reverend  looking  old  man  stood  up  at 
the  bar,  we  need  scarcely  sav  that  all 
eyes  were  immediately  turned  on  him 
with  singular  interest.  It  was  clear, 
however,  that  there  was  an  admission 
of  g^lt  in  his  verv  face ;  for,  instead  of 
appearing  with  the  erect  and  indepen- 
dent attitude  of  conscious  innocence, 
he  looked  towards  the  judg^  and  around 
the  court  with  an  expression  of  such 
remorse  and  sorrow,  and  his  mild  blue 
eye  had  in  it  a  feeling  so  full  of  hu- 
mility, resignation,  and  contrition,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  look  on  his  aged 
figure  and  almost  white  hairs  with  in- 
difference, or,  we  should  rather  say, 
without  sympathy.  Indeed,  his  case 
appeared  to  be  one  of  those  in  which 
the  stem  and  unrelenting  decree  of 
human  law  comes  to  demand  its  rights, 
long  after  the  unhappy  victim  has 
washed  away  his  crime  by  repentance, 
and  made  his  peace  with  Goa,  a  posi- 
tion in  connexion  with  conventional 
ofienees  that  is  too  often  overlooked 
in  the  administration  of  justice  and 
the  distribution  of  punishment. 

It  was  not  without  considerable  dif- 
ficulty that  they  succeeded  in  prevail- 
ing on  him  to  plead  not  guilty ;  which 
he  did  at  length,  but  in  a  tone  of  voice 
that  conveyed  anything  but  a  convic- 


tion of  his  innocQDoe  to  the  eovtt  the 
jury,  and  those  about  him* 

The  first  witness  called  was  Jere- 
miah Sullivan,  who  deposed  thai  b« 
was  present  in  one  of  the  CfariMaw 
Margamarth'^  in  the  year  1796,whcnsx 
altercation  took  place  between  bis  Ute 
brother  Bartle  and  the  prisoner  ai  tht 
bar,  respecting  the  price  of  some  htx- 
ley,  which  theprisoner  had  booght  frnm 
his  brother.  The  prisoner  had  boogkc  it, 
he  said,  for  the  sum  of  thirty-five  peaD<i» 
fifteen  shilling8,whiIsthisbroChenfin- 
ed  that  it  was  only  for  thirty-five  pooadi 
thirteen,  upon  which  th^  came  to  blev>; 
his  brother,  when  stmck  by  the  priwD- 
er,    having  returned   the  blow,  and 
knocked  the  prisoner  down.  They  wen 
then  separated  by  their  friends,  who 
interposed,  and,  as  the  canae  of  diiyvM 
was  so  trifling,  it  was  proposed  tMt  it 
should  be  spent  in  drink,  each 
boting  one  half.     To  this  both 
ed,  and  the  parties  having  oomi 
drinking,  did  not  confine  thcmaclvci  to 
the  amount  dispotedt  but  drank  <^ 
until  they  became  somewhat  tipay*  and 
were,  with  difficulbr  hept  firom  qvarrri- 
ling  again.     The  last  words  he  liaari 
from  them  that  mght  were,  as  far 
he  can    remember — **  DaltoA,*   ■ 
his  brother,  "  yoo  have  no  more  fara 
than   the  pillar  of  a  gvle.**      (rp«<i 
which  the  other  attempted  to  stn'^t 
him,  and  on  beiog  prevented  ke  8hei>« 
his    stick   at   him,    and  swore  tkat. 
'*  before  he  slept  he'd  know  vbctkcr 
he  had  bridns  or  not."     Their  fHo»ift 
then  took  them  different  ways ;  he  was 
separated  from  them,  and  kao  wi  oocbi^^; 
further  about  what    happened.      lit 
never  saw  his  brother  afive  aftcrwardfL 
He  then  deposed  to  the  fbufiag  of  kit 
coat  and  hat,  each  in  ft  crushed  mad 
torn  state.      The  foot-marks  in  x!t< 
comer  of  the  field  were  proved  to  karc 
been  those  of  his  brother  and  the  pri- 
soner, as  the  shoes  of  eaeh  cxftdly  fit- 
ted them  when  tried*  Hewasthcfiaobri 
how  it  oonld  be  possible^  as  bishrodKr 
had  altogether  disi^»pearedt  to  know 
whether  his  shoes  fitted  the  fbot-priAts 
or  not,  to  which  he  replied*  that  one  ^f 
his  shoes  was  found  on  the  spot  t^^ 
next  morning,  and  that  a  seoood  Mir 
which  he  had  at  home  were  also  tned* 
and  fitted  precisely. 

The  next  witness  was  Rody 
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who  deposed  that  on  the  night  hi  qaes* 
tion,  he  wm  pMsmg  on  a  car*  after 
havmg  lold  a  load  of  oats  in  the  market 
On  coming  to  the  corner  of  the  field, 
he  saw  a  man  drag  or  carry  something 
heaTj  like  asack»  which,  on  seeing  him^ 
Rod?,  he  (the  man)  left  hastilj  inside 
the  ditch*  and  stooped,  as  if  to  avoid 
being  known.     He  asked  the  person 
what  he  was  about,  who  replied  that, 
**  he  hoped  he  was  no  guager  ;*'  by 
which  he  understood  that  he  was  con- 
cerned in  private  distillation,  and  that 
it  might  have  been  nudt,  an  opinion  in 
which  he  was  confirmed  on  hearing  the 
man's  voice,  which  he  know  to  be  that 
of  the  prisoner,  who  had  been  engaged 
iD  the  poteen  work  for  some  years. 
One  thioff  struck  him,  which  he  re- 
membered afterwards,  that  the  prison- 
er had  a  hat  in  his  band  ;  and  when 
it  was  observed  In  the  cross-examina- 
tion that  the  hat  might  have  been  his 
own,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  think 
it  could,  as  he  had  his  own  on  hb  head 
at  the  time.     He  then  asked  was  that 
Condv  Dalton,  and  the  replv  was  **  it 
it  mmfifHwmaiefy {**  upon  which  he  wish- 
ed him  ffood  night,  and  drove  home- 
wards.   He  remembers  the  night  well, 
as  be  lived  at  that  time  down  at  the 
Long  Ridge,  and  caught  a  severe  ill- 
nesa  on  his  way  home,  by  reason  of  a 
heavy  shower  t£at  wet  him  to  the  skin. 
He  wasn't  able  to  leave  the  house  for 
three  months  afterwards.     It  was  an 
oahicfcy  night  any  way. 

Next  came  the  Prophet*  It  was 
near  da^-break  on  the  mominff  of  the 
aame  mght,  and  he  was  on  his  way 
through  Glendhu.  He  was  then  de- 
tired  to  state  what  it  wa&  that  brought 
htm  through  Glendhu  at  such  an  hour. 
He  would  tell  the  truth,  as  it  was  safe 
todoso  aoio^he  had  been  making  Unit* 
«1  Irishmen  that  night;  and,  at  all 
eveotSt  he  was  on  his  keeping,  for  the 
tmth  was,  he  had  been  reported  to  go- 
vernment, and  there  was  a  Warrant 
out  fiir  hinu  He  was  then  desired  to 
proceed  in  his  evidence,  and  he  did  so. 
On  hb  way  through  Glendhu  he  came 
to  a  very  lonely  spot,  where  he  had 
been  obliged  to  hide,  at  that  time,  more 
than  once  or  twice,  himself.  Here,  to 
his  sorprtse^  he  found  the  body  of  a 
man  Ij^  dead»  and  he  knew  it  at  once 
to  be  that  of  the  late  Bartholomew 
SoUivaa ;  beside  it  was  a  grave  dug, 
•boot  two  feet  deep.  He  was  astonish- 
ed and  shocked,  and  knew  not  what  to 
Vol.  XXVIII.— No.  168, 


say ;  but  he  felt  that  murder  had  been 
committed,  and  he  became  dreadAilly 
afraid.  In  his  confusion  and  alarm  he 
looked  about  to  try  if  he  could  see  any 
person  near,  when  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  prisoner,  Condy  Dalton,  crouched 
among  a  dump  of  blackthorn  bushes, 
with  a  spAde  in  his  hands.  It  in- 
stantly came  into  his  head  that  be,  Uie 
prisoner,  on  finding  himself  discovered, 
might  murder  him  also ;  and,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  other  from  supposing 
that  he  had  seen  him,  he  shouted  out 
and  asked  is  there  any  body  near?  and 
hearing  no  answer,  he  was  glad  to  get 
off  safe.  In  less  than  an  hour  he  was 
on  his  wa^  out  of  the  country,  for,  on 
coming  within  sight  of  his  own  house, 
he  saw  it  surrounded  with  soldiers,  and 
he  lost  no  time  in  going  to  EngUmd, 
where,  in  about  a  month  afterwards, 
he  heard  that  the  prisoner  had  been 
hanged  for  the  murder,  which  was  an 
untrue  account  of  the  albir,  as  he,  the 
prisoner,  had  only  been  imprisoned  for 
a  time,  which  he  supposed,  led  to  the 
report. 

when  asked  why  he  did  not  commu- 
nicate an  account  of  what  he  had  seen 
to  some  one  in  the  neighbourhood 
before  he  went,  he  replied,  "  that  at 
that  hour  the  whole  country  was  in 
bed,  and  when  a  man  is  flying  for  his 
life  he  is  not  very  anxious  to  hould 
conversations  with  any  body." 

On  the  cross-examination  he  said, 
**  that  the  reason  why  he  let  the  ma- 
ter rest  until  now  was,  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  the  means  of  brinsin'  a 
fellow-creature  to  an  untimelymath, 
especially  such  a  man  as  thejprisoner, 
nor  to  be  the  means  of  drawmg  down 
di^^race  upon  his  decent  and  respect- 
able family.  His  conscience^  however, 
always  kept  him  uneasy,  and  to  teU  the 
truth  he  had  neither  peace  nor  rest 
for  many  a  lonff  year,  in  consequence 
of  concealinff  bis  knowledge  of  the 
murder,  and  be  now  came  forward  to 
free  his  own  mbd  from  what  he  had 
suffered  by  it.  He  wished  both  par- 
ties well,  an*  he  hoped  no  one  would 
blame  him  for  what  be  was  doing,  for, 
indeed,  of  late,  he  oould  not  rest  in 
his  bed  at  night.  Bfany  a  time  the 
murdhered  man  appeared  to  him,  and 
threatened  him,  he  thousht,  for  not 
disclosing  what  he  knew. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  slight 
bustle  at  that  side  of  the  oourt  where 
the  counsel  for  the  defence  sal,  which, 
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tStef^  little  timei  subsided,  and  the 
evidence  was  about  to  close,  when  the 
latter  gentleman,  after  having  closely 
cross-examined  him  to  very  little  pur- 
pose, said — "  So  jou  tell  us  that  in 
consequence  of  jour  very  tender  con- 
science you  have  not,  of  late,  been 
able  to  rest  in  your  bed  at  night  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  And  you  say  the  murdered  man 
appeared  to  you,  and  threatened  you  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  Which  of  them  ?" 

"  Peter  Magennis — ^what  am  I  say- 
in*? — I  mean  Bartle  Sullivan." 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  will 
please  to  take  down  the  name  of  Peier 
MageiOM — will  your  Lordship  also 
take  a  note  of  that.  Well,**  he  pro- 
ceeded, "  will  you  tell  us  what  kind  of 
a  man  this  Bartle  or  Bartholomew 
Sullivan  was?" 

**  He  was  a  very  remarkable  man  in 
appearance ;  very  stout,  with  a  long 
face,  a  slight  scar  on  his  chin,  and  a 
cast  in  his  eye.** 

'•Do  you  remember  which  of  them?'* 

"  Indeed  I  don*t,  an*  it  wouldn't  be 
raisooable  that  I  "should,  afther  sich  a 
distance  of  time.*' 

''And  you  saw  that  man  mur- 
dered ?** 

"  I  seen  him  dead  after  bavin'  been 
murdered.** 

"Very  right — I  stand  corrected. 
Well,  you  saw  him  buried  ?" 

''  I  didn't  see  him  buried,  but  I  saw 
him  dead,  as  I  stud,  an'  the  grave 
ready  for  him.'* 

"  Do  you  think  now  if  he  were  to 
rise  again  from  that  grave  that  you 
would  know  him  ?" 

**  Well,  I'm  sure  I  can*t  say.  By 
all  accounts  the  grave  makes  great 
changes,  but  if  it  didn't  change  him 
very  much  entirely,  it  wouldn't  be 
hard  to  know  him  again-^for,  as  I 
said,  he  was  a  remarkable  man.** 

"  Well,  then,  we  shall  give  you  an 
opportunity  of  refreshing  your  memo- 
ry— here,"  he  said,  addressing  himself 
to  some  person  behind  him — '*  come 
forward— get  up  on  the  table,  and 
stand  face  to  fkce  with  that  man." 

The  stranger  advanced — pushed 
over  to  the  corner  of  the  table,  and 
mounting  it,  stood  as  he  had  been  di- 
rected, confronting  the  Black  Pro- 
phet. 

**  Whether  you  seen  me  dead,"  said 
the  stranger,  "  or  whether  you  seen 


me  buried,  is  best  known  to  yoorself ; 
all  I  can  say  is,  that  here  I  am— 4>y 
name  Bartle  SuUivan,  alive  an'  well, 
thanks  be  to  the  Almighty  for  it  1" 

"  What  is  this  ?"  asked  the  judge, 
addressing  Dalton's  counsel — **  who  is 
this  man  ?" 

"  My  lord,"  replied  that  gentleman, 
"  this  is  the  individual  for  tine  murder 
of  whom,  upon  the  evidence  of  these 
two  villains,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
stands  charged.  It  is  a  conspiracy  as 
singular  as  it  is  diabolical;  h|}t  one 
which,  I  trust,  we  shall  clear  up  by 
and  bye." 

"I  must  confess  I  do  not  see  my 
way  through  it  at  present,*'  returned 
the  judge :  **  did  not  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  acknowledge  his  guilt?  had 
you  not  some  difficulty  in  getting 
him  to  plead  not  guilff?  Are  you 
sure,  Mr.  O'Hagan,  that  this  stranger 
is  not  a  counterreit  ?** 

The  reply  of  counsel  could  not  now 
be  heard — hundreds  in  the  court-house, 
on  hearing  his  name,  and  seeing  him 
alive  and  well  before  them,  at  once  re- 
cognized his  person,  and  testified  their 
recognition  by  the  usual  manifestations 
of  wonder,  saUsfaction,  and  delight. 
The  murmur,  in  fact,  gradually  gained 
strength,  and  deepened  until  it  fUrly 
burst  forth  in  one  loud  and  astound- 
ing cheer,  and  it  was  not,  as  usual, 
until  the  judge  threatened  to  commit 
the  first  person  who  should  again 
disturb  the  court,  that  it  subsided. 
There  were  two  persons  present,  how- 
ever, to  whom  we  must  direct  the 
especial  attention  of  our  readers— we 
mean  Condy  Dalton  and  the  Prophet,  on 
both  of  whom^Sullivan's  unexpected  ap- 
pearance, produced  very  opposite  «f- 
fects.  When  old  Dalton  first  noticed  the 
strange  man  getting  upon  the  table,  the 
appearance  of  Sullivan,  associated  as  it 
had  been  by  the  language  of  his  coun- 
sel, with  some  vague  notion  of  his 
resurrection  from  the  grave,  filled  his 
mind  with  such  a  morbid  and  uncer- 
tain feeling  of  everything  about  him 
that  he  began  to  imagine  himself  in 
a  dream,  and  that  his  reason  must 
soon  awaken  to  the  terrible  reality  of 
his  situation.  A  dimness  of  perception, 
in  fact,  came  over  all  his  faculties,  and 
for  some  minutes  he  could  not  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  proceedings 
around  him.  The  reaction  was  too 
sudden  for  a  mind  that  had  been  faro- 
ken  down  so  loi^,  and  harassed  90 
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palaftdlr,  bj  ImpreMlomi  of  remone 
And  fgmu  The  oonBoouence  was,  that 
h«  forgot*  for  a  time*  the  nature  of  hia 
aitaatioii--«ll  appeared  unintelligible 
eoaftuion  about  him-^he  could  see  a 
multitude  of  facesy  and  of  people,  all 
agitated  hj  some  great  cause  of  com- 
motioOf  and  that  was,  theni  all  he 
could  uDderttand  about  it. 

<«  What  if  thii,"  said  he  to  himself^ 
''am  I  on  mT  trial?  or  it  it  some 
dhrame  thai  Tm  dhramin'  at  home 
in  my  own  poor  place  among  mj  heart- 
broken family  ?" 

A  little  time,  howeveri  soon  unde- 
eeived  hiniy  and  awoke  his  honest 
heart  to  a  true  perception  of  his  hap- 
pineati 

-  Mt  lord/*  said  the  strange  man. 
In  reply  to  the  judge's  last  obeenra- 
tion.  '^  I  am  no  counterfeit — an'  I 
tbank  my  good  an*  gracious  God  that 
I  hare  been  able  to  come  in  time  to 
•are  this  worthy  and  honest  man's 
lifel  Condy  Dalton/'  said  he,  <«  I  can 
explain  all ;  but  in  the  mane  time  let 
me  shake  hands  wid  you,  and  ax  your 
ptfdon  for  the  bad  treatment  and  pro- 
▼oeaSion  I  gave  you  on  that  unlucky 
day-*well  may  I  say  so,  so  far  as  you 
are  oonaamedZ— for,  as  1  hear,  an'  as 
I  lee,  indeed  it  has  caused  you  an' 
your  lamily  bttther  trouble  and  sor- 
row." 

«*  Bartle  Sullivan  t  Mardful  Fa- 
thM>,  If  this  all  right  ?  is  it  real  ?  No 
dhrame,  then!  an'  I  have  my  ould 
friend  by. the  hand — let  me  see — let 
me  feel  you! — it  is — ^it*s  truth — but, 
there  now — I  don't  care  who  sees  me 
— il  must  offer  one  short  prayer  of 
thanksgivin'  to  my  marciful  God,  who 
baa  rdeased  me  from  the  snares  of  roy 
enemies,  an'  taken  this  great  weight 
off  o*  my  heart  1"  As  he  spoke,  he 
clasped  his  hands,  looked  up  with  an 
eapresaion  of  deep  and  fervent  grati- 
taoe  to  heaven,  then  knelt  down  in  a 
comer  of  the  dock,  and  returned  thanks 
to  God« 

The  Prophet,  on  beholding  the  man, 
stood  more  in  surprize  than  astonish- 
ment* and  seemed  evidently  filled  with 
mortification  rather  than  wonder.  He 
looked  around  the  court  with  great 
ralmnfftSj  and  then  fastening  his  eyes 
upon  Sullivan,  studied,  or  appeared  to 
study,  his  features  for  a  considerable 
time.  A  shadow,  so  dark,  or,  we 
thoold  rather  say,  so  fearfully  black, 
settled  Dpon  his  countenance,  that  it 


gave  him  an  almost  supematrnvl  aa* 
pect ;  it  looked,  in  fact,  as  if  the 
gloom  of  his  fate  had  fallen  upon  him 
in  the  midst  of  his  plans  and  iniqui- 
ties. He  seemed,  for  a  moment,  to 
feel  this  himself;  for  whilst  the  con- 
fusion and  murmurs  were  spreading 
through  the  court,  he  muttered  to 
himself—. 

'<  I  am  doomed ;  I  did  thb  as 
if  something  drove  me  to  it;  how- 
ever,  if  I  could  only  be  sure  that  that 
cursed  box  was  really  lost,  I  might 
laugh  at  the  world  still." 

He  then  looked  around  him  with 
singular  composure,  and  ultimately  at 
the  judge,  as  if  to  ascertain  wheUier 
he  might  deoart  or  not.  At  this  mo- 
ment, a  pale,  sickly-looking  female, 
aided,  or  rather  supported,  by  the  Ped- 
lar and  Hanlon,  was  in  the  act  of  ap- 
proaching the  place  where  Dalton's 
attorney  stood,  as  if  to  make  some 
communication  to  him,  when  a  scream 
was  heard,  followed  by  the  exclama- 
tion— 

**  Blessed  heaven  I  it's  himself  l_it's 
himself!" 

Order  and  silence  were  immedi- 
ately called  by  the  crier,  but  the  Pro- 
phet's eyes  had  been  already  attracted 
to  the  woman,  who  was  no  other  than 
Hanlon's  aunt,  and  for  some  time  he 
looked  at  her  with^an  apparent  sensa- 
tion of  absolute  terror.  ^Gradually, 
however,  his  usual  indomitable  hard- 
ness of  manner  returned  to  him ;  he  still 
kept  his  gaze  fixed  upon  her,  as  if  to 
make  certain  that  there  could  be  no  mis- 
take, after  which  his  countenance  as- 
sumed an  expression  of  rage  and  ma- 
lignity that  no  language  could  describe ; 
his  teeth  became  absolutely  locked,  as  if 
he  could  have  ground  her  between  them, 
and  his  eyes  literally  blazed  with  fory, 
that  resembled  that  of  a  rabid  beast  of 
prey.  The  shock  was  evidently  more 
than  the  woman  could  bear,  who,  still 
supported  by  the  Pedlar  and  Hanlon, 
withdrew  in  a  state  almost  bordering 
on  insensibility. 

A  very  brief  space  now  detemuned 
the  trial.  Sullivan's  brother  and  se- 
veral of  the  jurors  themselves  clearly 
establbhed  his  identity,  and,  as  a  mat* 
ter  of  course,  Condy  Dalton  was  in* 
stantly  discharged.  Hb  appearance 
in  the  street  was  hailed  by  the  cheers 
and  acclamations  of  the  people,  who 
are  in  general  delighted  with  the  ac- 
quittal of  a   fvllow-creature,   unless 
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under  circumstaDces  of  very  atrocious 
criminalitj. 

"  I  suppose  I  may  go  down/'  said 
the  Prophet — "you  have  done  with 
me?" 

"  Not  exactly^"  replied  Dalton's 
counsel. 

"  Let  these  two  men  be  taken  into 
custody^"  sud  the  judge*  "  and  let  an 
indictment  for  perjury  be  prepared 
against  them  and  sent  up  to  the  grand 
jury  forthwith." 

**  My  lordy"  proceeded  the  connseU 
'<  we  are*  we  think«  in  a  capacity  to 
establish  a  much  gaver  charge  agamst 
M'Gowan — a  charge  of  murder,  my 
lord,  discovered  under  circumstances 
little  short  of  providential." 

In  short,  not  to  trouble  the  reader 
with  the  dry  detaib  of  the  court,  after 
some  discussion,  it  was  arranged  that 
two  bills  should  be  prepared  and  sent 
up — one  for  perjury,  and  the  other  for 
the  murder  of  a  carman,  named  Peter 
Magennis,  almost  at  the  very  spot 
where  it  had,  until  then,  been  sup- 
posed that  poor  Dalton  had  murdered 
Bartholomew  Sullivan.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  Donnel,  or  Donald 
if' Go  wan,  the  Black  Prophet,  found 
himself  in  the  very  dock  where  Dal- 
ton had  stood  the  preceding  day.  His 
case,  whether  as  regarded  the  peijury 
or  the  murder,  was  entitled  to  no  cle- 
mency, beyond  that  which  the  letter 
of  the  law  strictly  allowed.  The  judge 
assigned  him  counsel,  with  whom  he 
was  permitted  to  communicate ;  and 
he  himself,  probably  supposing  that  his 
chance  of  escape  was  then  greater 
than  if  more  time  were  allowed  to 
procure  and  arrange  evidence  against 
nim,  said  he  was  ready  and  willing, 
without  further  notice,  to  be  brought 
to  trial. 

We  beg  to  observe  here,  that  we  do 
not  strictly  confine  ourselves  to  the 
statements  made  during  the  trial,  in- 
asmuch as  we  deem  it  necessary  to 
mention  circumstances  to  the  reader, 
which  the  rules  of  legitimate  evidence 
would  render  inadmissible  in  a  court 
of  justice.  We  are  not  reporting  the 
case,  and  consequently  hold  ourselves 
warranted  in  adding  whatever  may  be 
necessary  to  making  it  perfectly  clear, 
or  in  withholding  circumstances  that 
do  not  bear  upon  our  narrative.  With 
this  proviso,  we  now  proceed  to  detail 
the  eunouement. 

The  first  evidence  against  him  was 


that  of  our  female 
have  called  the  Widow  Hanloii*  b-z: 
who,  in  fact,  was  no  other  than  tb« 
Prophet's  wife,  and  sister  to  the  mac 
Magennis,  whom  he  had  murderM 
The  Prophet's  real  name,  she  naX4-ii, 
was  M'lvor,  but  why  he  changed  : 
she  knew  not.  He  had  been  a  naaa. 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  of  rwtb^ 
a  kind  and  placid  dispoaitioo,  tmle^ 
when  highly  provoked,  and  then  hs 
resentments  were  terrible.  He  va» 
all  his  life,  however,  the  slave  of  a 
dark  and  ever-wakeful  jealoosy,  thsi 
destroyed  his  peace,  and  rendMvd  L « 
life  painful  both  to  himself  and  otbcn. 
It  happened  that  her  brother,  Ch*  wr- 
derect  man,  had  prosecuted  M*lT-.r 
for  taking  forcible  possessioQ  of  • 
house,  for  which  he,  M'lvor,  reectvt  i 
twelve  months'  imprisonment.  It  hif- 
pened  also  about  that  time*  thai  l&. 
a  little  before  the  murder,  diat  h', 
had  become  jealous  of  her  and  a 
neighbour,  who  had  paid  his  addrr*«- 
es  to  her  before  marriage.  M*lTcr, 
at  this  period,  acted  in  the  cmfm^o^ 
tv  of  a  plain  Land  Surveyor  ami>r.j 
the  farmers  and  cottiers  of  the  barorT, 
and  had  much  reputation  for  bis  cxar't. 
ness  and  accuracy.  Whilst  in  prbi-n, 
he  vowed  deadly  vengeance  a(r&:':< 
her  brother,  Magennis,  and  tvor-, 
that  if  she  ever  spoke  to  htm»  ar 
knowledged  him,  or  received  htm  ipt 
her  house  during  her  life,  she  ibou  : 
never  live  another  day  under  h.« 
roof. 

Id  this  state  matters  were,  vbcn  \tir 
brother  having  heard  that  her  hus- 
band was  in  a  distant  part   of  tS. 
barony,  surveying,  or  subdtv'idtxi|r  a 
farm,  came  to  a&k  her  to  her  sttt«r  • 
wedding,  and  whilst  in  the  himtr»  t^  • 
Prophet,  roost  unexpectedly,  vm  d-^ 
covered  within  a  few  jperchea  of  t-«- 
door,  on  his  return.     'Terror,  oo  b>  r 
part,  from  a  dread  of  his  violrtK*«>. 
and  also  an  apprehension  lest  be  mt- . 
her  brother  snould  meet,  and,  per. 
haps,  seriously  injure  each  other,  et .  s. 
to   bloodshed,    caused  her  to  hmrrj 
the  latter  into  another  room,  with  -' 
structions  to  get  out  of  the  winddv  a.« 
quietly    as    possible,    and  go    &  rr  • 
Unfortunately    he    did   so,  but    b>: 
scarcely  escaped  when  a  poor  tmtti  i 
cant  woman,  coming  in  to  ask  a:s.«. 
exclaimed — **  Take  care,  good  »>«*p    , 
that  you  have   not  been  rakim&^l 
saw  a  man  corain*  out  of  tht  wis  4« , 
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and  runntir  over  towards  Jemmy 
CATOpert  house* '-^Campel  being  the 
aamo  of  the  joung  man  of  whom  her 
tiiubaod  was  jealous. 

M' Ivory  now  furious,  ran  towards 
Campersy  and  meeting  that  person's 
•errant  maid  at  the  door«  asked  '*  if 
b«r  master  was  at  home/' 

She  replied,  *^  Yes,  he  just  came  in 
this  minute." 

**  What  direction  did  he  come 
from  ?- 

'*  From  the  direction  of  your  own 
honM^"  she  answered. 

It  should  be  stated,  however,  that 
bb  wife,  at  once  recollecting  his  jea- 
lousy, told  him  immediately  that  the 
person  who  had  left  the  house  vas  her 
brother ;  but  he  rushed  on,  and  paid 
no  attention  whatsoever  to  her  words. 

From  this  period  forward  he  never 
lived  with  her,  but  she  has  heard  re* 
oently— no  longer  ago  than  last  night — 
that  be  had  associated  himself  with 
a  woman  named  Eleanor  M'Guirk, 
about  thirty  miles  farther  west  from 
their  original  neighbourhood,  near  a 
plae«  called  Glendhu,  and  it  was  at 
that  place  her  brother  was  murdered. 

Neither  her  anxieties  nor  her  trou- 
ble*, however,  ended  here.  When  her 
husband  left  her,  he  took  a  daugh- 
ter, their  only  child,  then  almost  an 
infant,  away  with  him,  and  contrived 
to  circulate  a  report  that  he  and  she 
had  gone  to  America.  After  her 
retom  home,  she  followed  her  ne- 
phew to  this  neighbourhood,  and  that 
acoounted  for  her  presence  there.  So 
well,  indeed,  did  he  manage  this  mat- 
ter, that  she  received  a  very  contrite 
aad  affectionate  letter,  that  had  been 
sent,  she  thought,  from  Boston,  de- 
urii^  her  to  follow  himself  and  the 
child  there.  The  deceit  was  success- 
ful. Gradfied  at  the  prospect  of 
joining  them,  she  made  tne  due  pre- 
paralioDS,  and  set  saiL  It  is  unneces- 
«ary  to  say,  that  on  arriving  at  Boston 
she  could  get  no  tidings  whatsoever  of 
ettber  the  one  or  the  other  ;  but  as  she 
bad  some  relations  in  the  place,  she 
made  them  out,  and  resided  there  un- 
til within  a  few  months  ago,  when  she 
set  sail  for  Ireland,  where  she  arrived 
only  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
pcrtod  of  the  trial.  She  has  often 
bevd  M'lvor  sav,  that  he  would  set- 
tle accounts  witn  her  brother  some 
fine  ni^t,  but  be  usually  added,  <*  I 
will  t2o  my  time  and  ktU  tteo  bird$ 
Mitk  oM  $icmt  vAea  I  go  about  il,  by 


which  she  thought  he  meant  robbing 
him,  as  well  as  murdering  him,  as  her 
brother  was  known  mostly  to  hare  a 
good  deal  of  money  about  him. 

We  now  add  here,  althouffh  the  fact 
was  not  brouffht  out  until  alater  stage 
of  the  trial,  that  she  proved  the  iden- 
tity  of  the  bod^  found  in  the  grave  of 
Glendhu,  as  bemff  that  of  her  brother 
▼err  clearly.  His  right  leg  had  been 
brosen,  and  having  been  mismanaged 
was  a  little  crooked,  which  occasioned 
him  to  have  a  slight  halt  in  his  walk. 
The  top  joint  aliMO  of  the  second  toe, 
on  the  same  foot,  had  been  snapped  off 
by  the  tramp  of  a  horse,  while  her 
brother  was  a  school-boy.  Two  cir- 
cumstances which  were  corroborated 
by  the  Coroner,  and  one  or  two  of 
those  who  had  examined  the  body,  at 
the  previous  Inquest,  and  which  they 
could  then  attribute  only  to  iqjuries  re- 
ceived during  his  rude  interment,  but 
which  were  now  perfectly  intelligible 
and  significant. 

The  next  witness  called  was  Bar- 
tholomew Sullivan,  who  depoeed — 
"  That  about  a  month  before  his  dis- 
appearance from  the  country  he  was 
one  ni^ht  coming  home  Arom  a  wake, 
and  within  about  half  a  mile  of  the 
Grey  Stone  he  met  a  person,  evidently 
a  carman,  accompanying  a  horse  and 
cart,  who  bade  him  the  time  of  night, 
as  be  passed.  He  noticed  that  the 
man  had  a  slight  halt  as  he  walked, 
but  could  not  remember  his  face, 
although  the  night  was  by  no  means 
dark.  On  passing  onwards,  towards 
home,  he  met  another  person  walking 
after  the  carman,  who,  on  seeing  him 
(SuUtvan)  approach,  hastiW  threw 
some  weapon  or  other  into  the  ditoh. 
The  hour  was  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  night  (mommg),  and  on  looking 
closely  at  the  man,  for  he  seemed  to 
follow  the  other  in  a  stealthv  way,  be 
could  only  obeenre  that  he  had  a  very 
pale  face,  and  heavy  black  eye-brows ; 
indeed  he  has  little  doubt  but  that  the 
prisoner  is  the  man,  altbouffh  he  will 
not  actually  swear  it  after  such  a  length 
of  time."  This  was  the  evidence  gives 
by  Sullivan. 

The  third  witness  produced  wasTheo- 
dosius  M'Mahon,  or,  as  he  was  better 
known,  Toddy  Mack,  the  Pedlar,  who 
deposed  to  the  fact  of  having,  previously 
to  his  depature  for  Boston,  ffiven  to 
Peter  Magennis  a  present  of  a  steel 
tobacco-box  as  a  keepaake^  and  as  the 
man  did  not  use  tobaccoy  be  said,  on 
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putting  it  into  his  pocket — '*  This  will 
do  nicely  to  hould  mj  money  in  on 
my  way  home  from  Dublin/' 

Upon  which  Toddy  Mack  obserred, 
laughing,  "that  if  he  put  either  silver 
or  brass  in  it,  half  the  country  would 
know  by  the  jingle." 

« 111  take  care  of  that,  never  fear," 
replied  Magenni^,  "for  TU  put  no- 
thmg  in  this  but  the  soft,  comfortable 
notes." 

He  was  asked  if  the  box  had  any 
peculiar  mark  by  which  it  might  be 
known? 

"  Yes,  he  had  himself  punched  upon 
the  lid  of  it  the  initials  of  the  person 
to  whom  he  g^ve  it—to  wit,  ?•  M,, 
for  Peter  Mag^nmis." 

"  Would  you  know  the  box  if  you 
saw  it?" 

w  Certainly." 

"  Is  that  it  ?".  asked  the  prosecuting 
counsel,  pladng  the  box  in  his  hands. 

**  That  is  the  same  box  I  gave  him, 
upon  my  oath ;  it  is  a  good  deal  rusted 
now,  but  there's  the  holes  as  I  punch- 
ed tiiem;  and,  by  the  same  token, 
there's  in  the  letter  P.,  the  very  place 
yet  where  tiie  two  holes  broke  into 
one,  as  I  was  punohin'  it." 

"  Pray  how  did  the  box  turn  up?" 
asked  the  judge — **  in  whose  possession 
has  it  been  ever  since  ?" 

"  My  lord,  we  have  just  come  to 
that — crier,  call  Eleanor  M'Guirk." 

The  woman  hitherto  known  as 
Nelly  M'Gowan,  and  supposed  to  be 
the  Prophet's  wifb,  now  made  her  ap* 
pearance. 

**  Will  you  state  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  jury  what  you  know  about  this 
box?'* 

Our  readers  are  partially  aware  of 
her  evidence  with  respect  to  it ;  we 
shall,  however,  briefly  recapitulate 
her  account  of  the  circumstance. 

"  The  first  time  she  ever  saw  it," 
she  said,  "  was  the  nigrht  the  carman 
was  murdered,  or  that  ne  disappeared, 
at  any  rate.  She  resided  by  herself, 
in  a  little  house  at  the  mouth  of 
Glendhu— the  same  she  and  the  Pro- 

ghet  had  lived  in  ever  since.  They 
ad  not  been  long  acquainted  at  that 
time — ^but  still  longer  than  was  right 
or  proper.  She  had  been  very  little 
in  the  country  then,  and  any  time  he 
did  come  was  principally  at  night, 
when  he  stopped  with  her,  and  went 
away  again,  generally  before  day  in 
the  morning.  He  passed  himself  on 
her  as  an  unmarried  man,  and  said  his 


name  was  M'Gowan.     On  that  faff- 
ing he  came  about  dusk,  but  vKt 
out  again^  and  aha  did  not  we  Ian  :'i 
far  in  the  night,  when  lie  retBre^^:. 
and  appeared  to  be  fittigued  sad  u- 
tated — his  dotbea,  too,  wcrs  sn^i 
and  crumpled,  eapeciaDy  the  eoflsr  *i 
his  shirt,  which  waa  naariy  ton  "1 
as   if  in  a  struggle  of  sooe  hsl 
She  asked  hun  what  was  the  nsn^ 
with  him,  and  said  he  kicked  ai  if  ti- 
had  been  fighting.  ** 

He  replied,  •*  No,  N^,  ftaf  f  *- 
IdOedtwohirdswiikametiometMimskL 

She  asked  him  what  he  aMaor^ 
these  words,  but  he  would  gm  t/r 
no  further  information. 

**  rU  give  no  explanatioB,"  said  \t, 
««but  this ;"  and  tunnng  Us haci  &/ 
her  he  opened  a  tobacco-box,  vkkk.  (>: 
stretching  her  neck,  she  saw  Asttart ;, 
and,  taking  out  a  roO  of  haok  ootrv 
he  separated  one  of  them  fivn  ^ 
rest,  and  handing  it  to  hir,  n- 
claimed— .<<  there's  all  the  ezukaat-o 
you  can  want ;  a  doae  mooik  N^-'!* 
IS  the  sigp  of  a  wise  head,  an*  liy  W* 
in'  a  close  month  you'U  get  more  «k- 
planations  of  tkU  kind.  Do  yoa  »- 
derstand  that?"  said  he. 

**  I  do,*'  she  replied. 

"Very  well,  then,"  he  ohi«»»^ 
•Met  that  be  the  law  and  the  r*?'- 
between  us." 

When  he  fell  aaleep,  she  ^  e^ 
and  looking  at  the  box,  saw  that  u 
was  stufled  with  bank  notfa»  W  * 
broken  hinge^the  hinge  mm  fir^kti 
broken— and  something  lika  tw  kt- 
ters  on  the  lid  of  it. 

<«  She  then  did  not  see  it,"  di*  <^ 
tinned,  «  until  some  weeks  ago,  vbcn 
his  daughter  and  herself  hanagkai  s 
quarrel,  in  which  the  gH  eel  kw— 
she  (his  daughter)  oostrelckav<ip^ 
some  cobwebs  on  the  wait  ^  ^^^ 
the  bleeding,  accidentally  poM  t^ 
box  out  of  a  crevice,  in  wttch  tt  ^ 
probably  been  hid.  About  tk>»  t»^ 
she  added,  <«  the  nriaonsr  btc0t  i«^ 
restless  at  night,  mdeed  she  «lgte**? 
by  day  and  night,  and  afttf  a  p^ 
deal  of  ffloomy  ill  temper,  h«  "^ 
inquiries  for  it,  and  on  hfariog  ^  ^ 
had  again  appeared,  even  tkwy^ 
her  life  if  it  were  not  prodoeid''' 

She  closed  her  evidence  by  ^^^ 
that  she*  had,  secreted  it,  bat  ci^ 
tell  nothing  of  its  ultimate  uA  B!^ 
rtoui  disappearance. 

Hanlon's  part  in  tFadqg  tks"^ 
der  is  already  known,  we 
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«h«  rtidar.  He  dreamt*  bat  bis  dream 
wae  not  jpermitted  to  go  to  the  jurjr* 
^hat  hu  father  came  to  him»  and  latd 
that  if  be  repaired  to  the  GreT  Stone, 
At  Glcndhu,  on  a  night  which  he 
naoiedy  at  the  hour  of  tvelre  o*clock» 
1m  voold  get  each  a  due  to  his  mar- 
dar  as  would  enable  him  to  bring  the 
iaard«rar  to  justice. 

"  Are  you  the  son^  then*  of  the  man 
who  Is  said  to  have  been  murdered  ?** 
askad  thejud^ 

**  He  was  has  son,"  he  replied,  **  and 
oMDe  first  to  that  part  of  the  country 
in  oonsequenoe  of  having  been  engaged 
in  m  Party  Fight  in  his  native  place* 
It  aeems  a  Warrant  had  been  issued 
against  him  and  others,  and  he  thought 
It  more  prudent  to  take  hb  mother*! 
name,  which  was  Hanlon,  in  order  to 
avoid  discovery,  the  case  being  a 
very  conmion  one  under  ciroumstanoes 
of  that  kind.'* 

Rody  Duncan's  explanation,  with 
ramct  to  the  Tobacco-Boz,  was  not 
called  for  on  the  trial,  but  we  shall 
give  it  here  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
reader.  He  saw  Nellv  M'Gowan,  as 
we  may  still  call  her,  thrusting  some- 
thing under  the  thatch  of  the  cabin, 
and  leeling  a  kind  of  curiosi^  to  as- 
certain what  it  could  be»  he  seised  the 
first  opportunity  of  examining,  and 
finding  a  tobaoco-box,  he  out  it  in  his 
podset*  and  thought  himself  extremely 
fortanate  in  securing  it,  for  reasons 
whidi  the  reader  will  immediately 
ondaretand.  The  truth  is,  that  Rody, 
together  with  about  half  a  dozen  vir- 
tiMMia  youths  in  the  neighbourhood, 
were  in  the  habit  of  being  out  pretty 
fretjaeatly  at  night,  for  what  purposes 
we  will  not  now  wait  to  inquire. 
Their  usual  place  of  rendesvoui  was 
the  Grey  Ston^  in  consequenoe  of  the 
sbdter  and  oonoealment  which  its  im- 
menae  projections  afforded  them.  On 
the  nignt  of  the  first  meeting  between 
SMrah  and  Hanlon,  Rodv  had  heard 
the  whole  conversation  by  accident, 
whilet  watting  for  his  companions,  and 
verv  judiciously  furnished  the  groans^ 
as  he  did  alao  upon  the  second  night, 
on  both  ooeaaioos  for  his  own  amuse- 
nent*  His  motives  for  ingratiating 
himaelff  through  means  of  the  box, 
with  Sarah  and  Hanlon,  are  already 
known  to  the  reader,  and  require  no 
further  explanation  flrom  us. 

In  iact,  such  a  chain  of  circumstan- 
tial tridenoe  was  produced,  as  com- 
plelely  citablished  the  Prophet's  guilt. 


in  the  opinion  of  all  who  had  heard 
the  trial,  and  the  result  was  a  verdict 
of  guilty  bv  the  jury,  and  a  sentence  of 
death  by  the  judge. 

"  Your  case,"  said  the  judge,  as  he 
was  about  to  nronounce  sentence*  **  is 
another  proor  of  the  certamty  with 
which  Providence  never,  so  to  speak* 
loses  sight  of  the  man  who  deliberat»» 
ly  sheds  his  fellow*creatnre's  blood. 
It  is  an  additional  and  striking  in- 
stance,  too,  of  the  retributive  spirit 
with  which  it  converts  all  the  moet 
cautious  disguises  of  guilt,  no  matter 
how  ingeniously  assumed,  into  the 
very  manifestations  bv  which  its  enor- 
mia is  discovered  and  punished.*' 

AAer  recommending  nim  to  a  higher 
tribunal,  and  impressing  upon  him  the 
necessity  of  repentance,  and  seeking 
peace  with  GotC  he  sentenced  him  to 
be  hanged  by  the  neck  on  the  fourth 
day  after  the  close  of  the  assises,  r*» 
conunending  his  soul*  as  usual,  to  the 
mercy  of  his  Creator* 

The  Prophet  was  evidently  a  man 
of  great  moral  intrepidity  and  firm- 
ness* He  kept  his  black,  unquaiUqg 
eye  fixed  upon  the  ju4ge  while  he 
spok^  but  betrayed  not  a  single  >yiBp* 
tom  of  a  timid  or  vacillating  spirit. 
When  the  sentence  was  prononnoed^ 
be  looked  with  an  expression  of  somo- 
thing  like  oontempt  upon  those  who 
had  broken  out,  as  usual,  into  those 
mingled  murmurs  of  compassion  and 
satisfaction,  which  are  sometimes  ut- 
tered under  circumstances  similar  to 
his. 

<«  Now,*'  said  he  to  the  gaoler* 
''that  every  thiog  is  over,  and  tha 
worst  come  to  the  worst,  the  sooner  I 

Set  to  mv  cell  the  betther.  I  have 
espised  the  world  too  long  to  oare  a 
single  curse  what  it  says  or  thinks  of 
me*  or  about  me.  All  I'm  sorry  fbr 
is*  that  I  didn't  take  more  out  of  it* 
and  that  I  let  it  slip  through  my  hands 
so  atsily  as  I  did.  My  curse  upon  it 
and  its  villaoy  1     Bring  me  in.'* 

The  gratification  of  the  country  for 
a  wide  circle  around*  was  now  aheo- 
lutely  exuberant.  There  was  not 
onlv  the  acquittal  of  the  good-hearted 
and  generous  old  man,  to  fill  the  pul^ 
lie  with  a  feeling  of  delight,  but  aJao 
the  unexpected  resurrection,  as  it  were, 
of  honest  Bartholomew  Sullivan*  which 
came  to  animate  all  parties  with  a  don* 
ble  eigoyment*  Indeed  the  congratu- 
lations which  both  parties  received 
were  sincere  and  fervent.    Old  Condy 
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Dalton  had  no  sooner  left  the  dock 
than  he  was  sarronnded  by  friends 
and  relatives,  each  and  all  anxious  to 
manifest  their  sense  of  his  good  for- 
tune,  in  the  usual  way  of  "  treating  "* 
him  and  his  family.  Their  gratitude, 
however,  towards  the  Almighty  for  his 
unexpected  interposition^in  tneirfavouTy 
was  too  exalted  and  pious  to  allow 
them  to  profane  it  by  convivial  indul- 
gences. With  as  little  delay,  there- 
fore, as  might  be,  they  sought  their 
humble  cabin,  where  a  scene  awaited 
them  that  was  calculated  to  dash  with 
sorrow  the  sentiments  of  justifiable 
exultation  which  they  felt. 

Oar  readers  may  remember  that 
owing  to  Sarah's  illness,  the  Prophet, 
as  an  afterthought,  had  determined  to 
give  to  the  abduction  of  Mave  Sullivan 
Uie  colour  of  a  famine  outrage ;  and 
for  thb  purpose  he  had  resolved  also 
to  engage  Thomas  Dalton  to  act  as  a 
kind  of  leader— a  circumstance  which 
he  hoped  would  change  the  character 
of  the  proceeding  altogether  to  one  of 
wild  and  licentious  revenge  on  the  part 
of  Dalton.  Poor  Dalton  lent  himself 
to  this,  as  fiir  as  its  aspect  of  a  mere 
outbreak  had  attractions  for  the  me- 
lancholy love  of  turbulence,  by  which 
he  had  been  of  late  unhappily  animated. 
He  accordinglv  left  home  with  the  in- 
tention of  talcmg  a  part  in  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  he  never  joined  them. 
Where  he  had  gone  to,  or  how  he  had 
passed  the  night,  nobodv  knew.  Be 
this  at  it  may,  ne  made  hu  appearance 
at  home  about  noon  on  the  day  of  his 
father's  trial,  in  evidently  a  dying  state, 
and  in  this  condition  his  family  found 
him  on  their  return.  'Tis  true  they 
had  the  consolation  of  perceiving  that 
he  was  calmer  and  more  collected  than 
he  had  been  since  the  death  of  Pmy 
MurtBffh.  His  reason,  indeed,  mignt 
be  said  to  have  been  altogether  re- 
stored. 

They  found  him  sitting  in  his  fa- 
ther's arm-chair,  his  head  supported— < 
oh,  how  tenderly  supported  1— by  his 
affectionate  sister,  Mary. 

Mrs.  Dalton  herself  had  come  be- 
fore, to  break  the  joyful  tidings  to  this 
excellent  girl,  who,  on  seemff  her« 
burst  into  tears,  exclaiming  in  Irish— 

**  Mother  dear,  I'm  afraid  you're 
bringing  a  heavy  heart  to  a  house  of 
sorrow  I" 

**  A  light  heart,  dear  Mary — a  light 
and  a  gMteful  heart      Your  fiither. 


ncushla  maehree — ^yonr  fiither,  mj 
dear  unhappy  Tom,  is  not  a  bht* 
derer." 

The  girl  had  one  arm  artNoidfair 
brother's  neck,  but  she  inatiiieciTdy 
raised  the  other,  as  if  in  eotatie  de- 
light ;  but  in  a  moment  she  dropped  it 
again,  and  said  sorrowfolly— > 

<<  Ay ;  but,  mother  dear,  Adn't  he 
say  himself  he  was  guilty  V 

**  He  thought  so,  dear ;  b«t  it 


<ml7*nih  blow;  .nd oh.  bow  m» 
a  deadly  accident  has  come  fron  mh 
blows  1  The  man  was  not  killed  at  all» 
dear  Mary,  but  is  alive  and  welL  aod 
was  in  the  court-house  thb  day.  Ok ! 
what  do  we  not  owe  to  a  good  God  liar 
his  mercy  towards  us  all !  Too^  dev, 
I  am  glad  to  see  yon  at  hone;  jo« 
must  not  go  out  again." 

Oh,  mother  dear,**  said  his 
kissing  him,  and  bursting  into 
«  Tom's  dying  I" 

<«Whatr  exclauned  his 
«  what's  this  1— death's  in  ay  boy^ 
face  I" 

He  raised  his  head  gently,  aa^ 
looking  at  her,  replied,  with  a  fiaias 
smile— 

**  No,  mother,  I  will  not  go  ovt  aay 
more ;  I  will  be  good  at  laaU-it's  tMr 
for  me." 

At  this  moment  old  Dalton  and  tbe 
rest  of  the  £unily  entered  the 
but  were  not  surprised  at  fiading 
and  her  mother  m  tears ;  for  they 
posed,  naturally  enough,  that  the 
were  those  of  joy  for  the  oU  maii^ 
quittal.  Mrs.  Dalton  raised  her 
to  enjoin  silence ;  and  theii»  poiatiag 
to  her  son,  said 

''  We  must  keep  quiet  for  a  lilfWu** 

They  all  looked  open  the  ymat^ 
man,  and  saw,  at  a  glsiice,  that  death* 
immediate  death,  was  stamped  nposi 
his  features,  gleaned  wildly  oat  of  hie 
eyei,  and  ^K>ke  in  hie  ieeUe  aad  htti- 
low  voioe. 

**  Father,"  said  h^  «*]et  ue  Use  torn. 
or  come  and  Idas  me.  Thaak  God  far 
what  has  happened  this  dav,  Fathv,* 
he  added,  lookiqg  up  into  tJie  old  saa"^ 
free,  with  aa  expression  of  anattarakia 
sorrow  and  aflectioo— *  frthar,  I 
I  was  wild ;  bat  I  will  be  wild  no 
I  was  wicked,  too  s  but  I  will  be 
ed  no  more.  There  b  now  aa  ead  lo  all 
my  follies  and  to  all  my  eriuMa ;  aa*  1 
hope--I  hope  that  God  will  have  anw 
cy  uDon  me,  an'  forgive  me.** 

The  tears  rained  last  apoa  hb  pals 
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tmom  firom  Um  old  nuui't  eyety  as  h6  ex- 


^  He  will  hare  meroy  upon  Tout  my 

Im*  ton;  look  to  Atm.  I  know^ 
dArlin'y  that  whatever  crimes  or  follies 
7<Mi  ooamtttedy  yoa  are  sorry  for  them^ 
an'  God  will  Ibrgire  you.'* 

<«Iam/  he  replied  ;«<  kiss  me  all  of 
yov ;  my  sig^t  is  gettls'  wake,  an'  my 
toanie  un't — isn't  so  strong  as  it  was." 

One  after  one  they  all  kissed  him, 
and  as  each  knew  that  this  tender  and 
•orrowftil  embraoe  most  be  the  last 
chat  shoold  ever  pass  between  them. 
It  ia  impossible  adequately  to  describe 
the  scene  which  then  took  place. 

**  I  have  a  request  to  make/'  he  said» 
UMji  ^'vdl  it  is»  that  I  may  sleep 
whh  Pegsy  an'  our  baby.  Blaybe  I'm 
not  wortny  of  that ;  but  still  I'd  like 
it»  an'  my  heart's  upon  it;  an'  I  think 
■he  would  like  it,  too." 

^  It  can  be  done,  an'  well  do  it,"  re- 

eed  his  mother ;  ^we'll  do  it»  my  dar- 
'  boy — my  son,  my  son,  we'll  do  it." 

^  Don't  vou  all  forgive  me— forgive 
UM  every  thing  ?" 

They  could  only,  for  some  time,  re- 
ply hj  their  tears ;  but  at  length  they 
dad  reply,  and  he  seemed  satisfied. 

-  Mow,"  sakl  he,  '<  there  was  an  ould 
Irish  sir  that  Peggy  used  to  sing  for 
ma  I  thought  I  UMrd  her  often  sing* 
in*  it  of  bte^-did  I  r 

**  I  suppose  so,  darlin',"  replied  his 
mother;  <<1  suppose  you  did. 

^  Ifary,  here,"  he  proceeded,  ^  sings 
it ;  I  would  like  to  hear  it  Mort  Igoi 
it'a  the  air  of  Gra  Oal  Maekree." 

^  Befere  yon  ffo,  alamia  /"  exclaimed 
his  fiUher,  presswg  him  tenderly  to  his 
breast  <<Ohl  but  they're  bitther 
words  to  us,  my  darlin'  an'  my  lovin' 
boy.  But  the  air,Bfary,  darlin',  strive 
an*  sing  it  for  him  as  wdl  as  you  can." 

It  was  a  trying  task  for  the  affao- 
tionale  girl,  who,  however,  so  hr  over- 
came her  grief,  as  to  be  able  to  sing  it 
with  the  verj  pathos  of  nature  itself. 

"  Aj9*  said  he,  as  she  proceeded, 
«« that's  it-4hafs  what  Peggy  used  to 
sing  for  me^  becaise  she  knew  /liked 

Tender  and  ftill  of  sorrow  were  the 
notes  as  they  came  ft^m  the  innocent 
lipe  of  that  aflbctionate  sister.  Her 
tMk,  however,  was  soon  over ;  for 
searoely  had  she  concluded  the  air 
when  her  poor  brother's  ears  and  heart 
were  cloeed  to  the  melody  and  affec- 
tion it  breathed^  for  ever. 


**  I  know,"  said  she,  with  tears* 
•<  that  there's  one  thing  will  give  com- 
fort  to  you  all  respecting  poor  Tom. 
Peter  Raffertv,  who  helpM  nim  home* 
seein'  the  dyin'  state  he  was  in,  went 
over  to  the  Carr,  and  brought  one  of 
Father  Hanratty's  curates  to  him,  so 
that  he  didn't  depart  without  resaving 
the  rites  of  the  Church,  thank  God !" 

This  took  the  stinff  of  bittamees  out 
of  their  g^ef,  and  infused  into  it  a  spi- 
rit that  soothed  their  hearts,  and  sus- 
tained them  by  that  consolation  which 
the  influence  of  relision  and  its  ordi« 
nanees,in  the  hour  ofdeath  and  sorrow, 
never  foil  to  give  to  an  Irish  fomily. 

Old  Dahon's  sleep  was  sound  that 
night ;  and  when  he  awoke  the  next 
mombg  the  first  voice  he  heard  was 
that  of  our  firiend  Toddy  Mack,  which, 
despite  of  the  loss  they  had  sustained, 
and  its  consequent  sorrow,  dilfosed 
among  them  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness 
and  contentment. 

*<  You  have  no  nuson,"  said  he,  ''to 
fly  in  the  face  of  God^I  don't  mane 
ffoUf  Mrs.  Daltoa— but  these  young- 
sters. If  what  I  heard  b  thrue,  that 
that  poor  boy  never  was  himself  since 
the  girl  died,  it  was  a  merer  for  God 
to  take  him ;  and  aflher  all  Xe  is  a  bet- 
ther  judge  of  what's  fit  for  us  than  we 
are  ourselves.  Bounce,  now,  Mr.  Dal- 
ton;  you  have  little  time  to  lose.  I 
want  you  to  come  wid  me  to  the  agent, 
Mr.  'Travers.  He  wishes,  I  think,  to 
see  yourself,  for  he  says  he  has  heard 
a  good  account  o*  vou,  an'  I  promised 
to  bring  you.  Ir  we're  there  about 
two  o'clock  we'll  hit  the  time  purty 
close." 

"  What  can  he  want  with  him  do  you 
think  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Dalton. 

^'Dear  knows— fift^  things  maybe 
to  stand  for  one  of  his  chtldreb..4Mr— 
but  ah  I  forgive  me— I  could  be  merry 
any  where  else;  but  here  here  for- 
give  me,  Bfrs.  Dalton." 

In  a  short  time  Dalton  and  he 
mounted  a  ear  which  Toddv  had 
brought  with  him,  and  started  for  the 
office  of  Mr.  Travers. 

Whilst  they  are  on  their  wa^  we 
shall  return  to  our  ftiend,  young  Uidi, 
who  was  left  to  tmd^  home  firom  the 
Grey  Stone  on  the  night  set  iq«rt  for 
the  abduction  of  Mave  Sullivan.  Han- 
Ion,  or  Magennis,  as  we  ought  now  to 
call  him,  having,  by  his  shrewdness, 
and  Rody  Duncan's  loose  manner  of 
talking,  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
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burglarious  attack  upon  bis  master's 
bouse*  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at 
young  Dick's  qiuck  return,  for  be  bad 
not  expected  bim  at  all  tbat  nigbt. 
Tbe  appearance  of  tbe  young  gentle- 
man was  calculated  to  excite  impres- 
sions of  ratber  a  serio-comic  cbarao- 
ter. 

<<  HanloD/'  said  be«  «<i8  all  rigbt?— 
every  man  at  bis  post?" 

*'  All  rigbty  sir  |  but  I  did  not  ex- 
pect you  back  so  soon*  Wbatever 
you've  been  engaged  on  to-nigbt  is  a 
siucret  yoa*ve  kep  me  out  of." 

^'  D— .Oj  I  was  afrud  of  you,  Hanloa 
— ^you  were  too  bonest  for  wbat  I  was 
about  to-nigbt.  You  wouldn't  bave 
stood  it— I  probed  you  on  it  once  be- 
forcy  and  you  winced." 

"  Wellj  sbr,  I  assure  yon  I  don't  wisb 
to  know  wbat  it  is." 

<'  Wby«  as  tbe  wbole  tbiog  baa  fiiil* 
ed»  tbere  can  be  no  great  secret  in 
it  now.  Tbe  old  Propbet  boaxed 
me  cursedly  to-nigbt.  It  was  arrang- 
ed between  us  tbat  be  sbould  carry 
off  Sullivan's  bandsome  daughter  for 
me  and  wbat  does  tbe  mercenary  old 
scoundrel  do  but  put  bis  own  in  ber 
plaoOf  with  a  view  of  imposing  ber  on 
me." 

''  Faitbi  an'  of  tbe  two  sbe  is  thought 
to  be  tbe  finest  an'  handsomest  girl ; 
but,  my  God  1  bow  could  be  do  wbat 
you  8ay»  an'  his  daughter  sick  of  the 
typhus?" 

«'  There's  some  d«-d  puzxle  about 
it,  I  grant—^  seemed  pussled— his 
daughter  seemed  sick,  sure  enough— » 
and  I  am  sick.  Huilon,  I  fear  I've 
cauffht  tbe  typhus  from  her— I  can 
think  of  nothing  else." 

''  Go  to  bed,  sur ;  I  tould  you  as  vou 
went  out  that  you  had  taheH  rawer 
much.  You've  been  disappointed,  an* 
you're  vexed— that's  what  ails'yotti  but 
go  to  bed,  an'  you'll  sleep  it  off/' 

"  Yes,  I  must.  In  a  day  or  two  it's 
arranged  that  I  and  Travers  are  to 
settle  about  tbe  leases,  and  I  must  meet 
tbat  worthy  gentleman  with  a  clear 
head." 

"  Is  Darby  Skinadre,  sir,  to  have 
Dalton's  farm  ?" 

^<  Why,  I've  pocketed  a  hundred  of 
bis  money  for  it,  and  I  think  he  ought. 
However,  all  this  part  of  the  property 
is  out  of  lease,  and  you  know  we  can 
neither  do  nor  say  anything  till  we  get 
tbe  new  leases." 

''Ob,  yes,  you  can,  sur,*'  replied 


Hanlon,  laughing ;  ''it's  clear  you  can 
do  at  any  rate." 

''  How  is  that  ?  What  do  you  grin 
at,  confound  you  ?" 

''You  can  take  tbe  money,  sir; 
that's  wbat  I  mane  by  doin'  him.  Ha« 
ha,  ha  1" 

"  Very  good,  Charley ;  but  I'm 
sick ;  and  I  verv  much  tear  tbat  I've 
caught  this  oonrounded  typhus." 

The  next  day  being  that  on  which 
the  trial  took  place,  be  rose  not  irom 
his  bed  j  and  when  the  tune  lypointed 
for  meeting  Travers  came,  be  was  not 
at  all  in  anything  of  an  improved  ooo- 
dition.  His  gig  was  got  ready,  bow- 
ever,  and,  accompanied  by  Hanlon,  he 
drove  to  the  agent's  office. 

Travers  was  a  quick,  expert  mask  of 
business,  who  lost  but  little  time  and 
few  words  in  bis  dealings  with  the 
world.  He  was  clear,  rafad,  and  de- 
cisive, and  having  once  formed  an  opi- 
nion, tbere  was  loarceljr  any  posaihinty 
in  changing  it  This  indeed  was  the 
worst  and  most  impracticable  pmnt 
about  him ;  for  as  it  often  happigned 
that  his  opinions  were  based  upon  im- 
perfect or  erroneous  data,  it  conse- 
quently followed  tbat  his  inflexibili^ 
was  but  another  name  for  obsti- 
nacy, and  not  unfirequently  for  iigna- 
tioe. 

As  Henderson  entered  the  office^  he 
met  our  friend  the  Pedlar  and  old 
Dalton  going  out. 

i'  Dalton,"  said  Travers,  "  do  you 
and  your  friend  stay  in  the  next  room; 
I  wish  to  see  yon  again  before  you  go. 
How  do  you  do,  Henderson  ?*' 

"  I  am  not  well,"  replied  Hender- 
son, "not  at  all  weUj  bat  it  wont 


vgnify. 
«Hc 
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"  How  is  your  father  ?" 

M  Much  as  usual:  Iwondsr  he  didn't 
call  on  you." 

"  No,  be  did  not ;  I  suppose  he's 
otherwise  ei^gaffed— Uie  assises  alwajp 
ocoupv  him.  However,  now  to  bosip^ 
ness,  Mr.  Henderson )"  and  he  looked 
inquiringly  at  Dick,  as  mnoh  aa  to  say, 
I  am  reiuly  to  hear  you. 

«  We  had  better  see,  I  think,"  pro* 
ceeded  Dick,  "and  make  amoge- 
ments  about  tiiese  new  leasee" 

"  I  shall  expect  to  be  bribed  for  each 
of  them,  Mr.  Richard." 

"Bribed I"  exclaimed  tbe  other, 
"  ha,  ha,  ha  I  that's  good." 

"  Why,  do  you  think  there's  anv- 
tbing  morally  wroi^  or  dishanowabie 
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briU  ?"  askad  tbe  other,  with  a 
_  MrioQt  face. 

•^Coiii09  oome,  Mr.  Travert»'*  said 
L>ick,  *<  a  Joke's  a  joke;  only  don't 
pQt  so  ffTAv*  A  Aboe  on  70U  when  you 
k  eoeh  a  qoestion.  However*  as  yoa 
J  jourselft  now  to  bQsinesa--^out 


« I  trust/*  oontinned  Travers,  <<that 
1  am  both  an  honest  man  and  a  gen* 
tl«OMUi»  yet  I  expect  a  bribe  for  every 


"Well, then,'*  replied  Henderson, «« it 
M  not  generally  supposed  that  either 
aa  honest  man  or  a  gentleman  ■  " 
«  Would  take  a  bribe  ?-^h  ?" 
**  Well,  d— ^n  it,  no  %  not  exactly 
that  eithor;  but  come,  let  us  onder- 
ataod  each  other.  If  yon  be  wilful  on 
it,  why  a  wilful  man,  they  say,  must 
haf •  hb  way.  Bribery,  however,  rank 
bribery  is  a.^" 

^  Crime  to  which  neither  an  honest 
man  nor  a  gentleman  would  stoop. 
Yon  see  I  anticipate  what  yon  are 
abonl  to  say ;  yon  despise  brihary,  Mr. 
Henderson  ?** 

•^Sir,"  replied  the  other,  rather 
warmly,  **  I  trust  that  I  am  a  gentle- 
man and  an  honest  man  too.** 

«  But  still,  a  wilful  man,  Mr.  Hen- 
dereon,  must  have  his  way»  you  know. 
Well  of  course  you  are  a  gentleman 
and  an  honest  man."  He  then  ros«, 
and  toudiing  the  beU,  said  to  the  ser- 
vant who  answered  i^ 

«<8eod  in  the  man  named  Darby 
Bktnadre." 

If  that  miserable  wretch  was  thin 
and  shrivelled-looking  when  first  intro- 
duced to  our  readers,  he  appeared  at 
tfaa  present  period  little  else  than  the 
shaaow  of  wnat  he  had  been.  He  not 
only  had  lost  hMvily  even  by  the 
usurious  credit  he  had  given,  in  con* 
semience  of  the  wide-spread  poverty 
and  crying  distress  of  the  wretched 
people,  who  were  mostly  insolvent,  but 
ne  suffered  severely  by  the  outrages 
whidi  had  taken  place,  and  doublv  so 
in  consequence  of  the  anxiety  which  so 
many  felt  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on 
him,  under  that  guise,  for  his  heartless 
and  blood  sucking  extortions  upon  tham. 
**  Your  name, '  proceeded  tna  agent, 
•«  is  Darby  Skinai&e  ?** 
-  Yes,  sir." 

**  And  you  have  given  this  g^tl^ 
man  the  sum  of  a  hundred  pounds,  as 
a  bribe,  for  promising  you  a  lease  of 
Dalton's  fivm  ?' 


**  I  gave  htm  a  hundre  pounds,  but 
not  at  all  as  a  bribe,  sir ;  Tro  an 
honest  man,  I  trust—an'  the  Lord  for* 
bid  I'd  have  anything  to  do  wid  a 
bribe ;  an*  if  von  an*  he  knew-.if  you 
onlv  knew,  both  o'  vou—the  hiard 
strivin*,an'scrapin',  and  eweepin*  I  had 
to  get  it  together^**' 

**  That  will  do,  sir  ;  be  silent.  You 
received  this  money,  Mr.  Henderson.** 

**  Tut,  Travers,  my  good  friend  i 
this  is  playing  too  hi^  a  card  about 
such  a  matter.  Don't  you  know, 
devilish  well,  that  these  things  are 
common^  aye,  and  among  gentlemen 
and  honest  men  too,  as  ^ou  say.** 

"  Well,  that  is  a  discuMion  upon 
which  I  shall  npt  enter.  Now,  as  you 
say  yourself,  to  business." 

<' Well,  then***  continued  Henderson* 
smiling,  ^  if  you  have  no  objecUout  / 
am  ^illin?  that  tou  should  take  Skin- 
adre's  afuir  and  mine  as  a  prte^dmi 
between  yon  and  me.  Let  us  not  be 
fools,  Mr.  Travers ;  it  is  evVy  one  lor 
himself  in  this  world.** 

^  What  is  it  von  expect,  in  the  first 
place  ?*'  asked  tne  agent. 

««Why,  new  leases,**  replied  the 
other  I  <'npon  reasonable  terms,  of 
course.** 

M  Well,  then,"  said  Travers, «« I  beg 
to  inform  you  that  you  shall  not  have 
them,  with  one  only  exception.  Yon 
shall  have  a  lease  of  dx^-nine  acres 
attached  to  the  Grange^  being  the 
Quantity  of  land  which  yon  actually 

<<  Pray,  why  not  of  all  the  property  ?* ' 
asked  Dick. 

•*  Mj  ^ood  fHend,"  replied  the  aMt, 
nearly  m  his  own  words  to  the  Ped* 
Itf ;  ''  the  fkct  is,  that  we  are  about 
to  introduce  a  new  system  altogether 
upon  our  property.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  manage  it  upon  a  peHectlv 
new  principle.  It  has  been  too  much 
sublet  under  us,  and  we  have  resolved, 
Mr.  Henderson,  to  rectify  this  evil. 
That  is  my  answer.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Grange  farm,  you  get  no 
leases.  We  shaU  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  and  see  that  a  better  order  of 
things  be  established  upon  the  pro- 
perty. As  for  yoUf  Skmadre,  settle 
this  matter  of  your  hundred  pounds 
with  Mr.  Henderson  as  best  you  may. 
That  was  a  private  transaction  alto- 
gether between  yourselves;  between 
yourselves,  then,  does  the  settlement 
of  it  lie.** 
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He  once  more  touched  the  belly  and 
desired  Corneliiis  Dalton  and  the  Ped« 
lar  to  be  sent  in. 

**  Mr.  Henderson,'*  he  proceeded, 
''  I  nviU  bid  jou  good  morning ;  yoa 
certainlj  look  ill.  Skinadre,  you  may 
go.  I  Mive  sent  for  Dalton,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, to  let  him  know  that  he  shall 
be  reinstated  in  his  farm,  and  every 
reasonable  allowance  made  him  for  the 
oppression  and  injostioe  which  he  and 
his  respectable  family  have  sofferedy 
at— I  will  not  say  loAofe  hands." 

"  Travers/'replied  Henderson,  <<  your 
condoc^  is  harsh — and — however,  I 
cannot  now  think  of  leases — I  am, 
every  moment,  getting  worse*-!  am 
very  ill — good  morning.**  He  then  went. 

"  An'  am  I  to  lose  my  hundre 
pounds,  your  honor,  of  my  hard  earn- 
ed money,  that  I  squeezed " 

**  Out  of  the  blood  and  marrow  and 
life  of  the  straggling  and  industrious 
people,  you  crud  and  heartless  extor- 
tioner! Begone,  slrra;  a  foot  of  land 
upon  the  property  for  which  I  am 
agent  you  shul  never  occupy.  Yon 
and  your  tribe,  whether  you  batten 
upon  the  distresses  of  struggling  in- 
dustry in  the  deceitful  Maelstrooms  of 
the  metropolis,  or  in  the  dirty,  dingy 
shops  of  a  private  country  village,  are 
each  a  scorpion  curse  to  the  people. 
Your  very  esustence  is  a  libel  upon  the 
laws  by  which  the  rights  of  civil  society 
are  protected.'* 

**  Troth,  your  honour  does  me  in- 
justice ;  I  never  see  a  case  of  distress 
that  my  heart  doesn't  bleed        " 

«  With  a  leech-like  propensity  to 
pounce  upon  it — ^begone."  The  man 
slunk  out.  *'  Dalton,"  he  proceeded, 
when  the  old  man,  accompanied  by  the 
Pedlar,  came  in,  **  I  sent  for  vou  to 
say  that  I  am  wUltng  you  should  have 
your  farm  again.** 


**  Sir,"  replied  the  otb«r,  '^  1  avi 
thankful  and  ^nXtfvX  to  yoa  for  that 
kindness,  but  it  is  now  too  late ;  1  aca 
not  able  to  go  back  upon  it;  I  Im%< 
neither  money  nor  stock  of  any  kaikd. 
I  am  deeply  and  gratefully  oblagvd  t  j 
you ;  but  1  have  not  sizpeDoe  worth  ta 
the  world  to  put  on  it.  An  booca 
heart,  sir,  an'  a  dear  fame  it  all  tb&x 
God  has  left  me,  bleated  be  faa 
name." 

<«  Don't  blieve  a  word  of  it»"  rcfOird 
the  Pedlar.  **  Only  let  your  hooovr 
give  him  a  good  lease,  at  a  rBiao•ab^.■ 
rint,makin,ldlowanoesfor  his  improTe- 
ments        " 

"Never  mind  conditions,  inygu-*! 
friend,"  said  the  agent,  «*  but  prowed ; 
for,  if  I  don't  nustake,  yoa  will  your- 
self ffive  him  a  lift*' 

<' May  be,  well  find  him  stock  mtA 
capital  a  thrifle,  any  way,"  replied  tbe 
Pedlar,  with  a  knowtnff  wiok.  •*  1 
haven't  carried  the  pack  all  mj  Lie 
for  nothing,  I  hope." 

<<  I  understand,"  said  the  ^^cnt  to 
Dalton, "  that  one  of  your  sooa  u  dw  \ 
I  leave  town  to-day,  but  I  shall  be  harv 
this  day  fortnight;  call  then  mmI  w 
shall  have  every  thing  arranged.  Yoor 
case  was  a  very  hard  one,  and  a  wo 
common  one;  but  it  was  one  with 
which  we  had  nothii^  to  do»  and  u. 
which,  until  now,  we  eoold  not  iater- 
fere.  I  have  looked  clearly  into  it«  «ad 
regret  to  find  that  such  cases  do  cxbt 
upon  Irish  property  to  a  p^fol  cxtctst, 
although  I  am  glad  to  find  chat  pohUc 
opinion,  and  a  more  enlightened  expe- 
rience are  every  day  diminidiing  t^ 
evil." 

He  then  ransr  for  aome  ooa  ebca&i 
our  fHends  wiUidrew,  inprcsaed  wfth 
a  grateful  sense  of  Ids  iatagrity  and 
justice. 


CHAPTEa  Xlin.^COWCLPSIOW. 


When  Mrs.  M'lvor— whom  we  tomj 
now,  without  any  error,  s^le  the  wtro 
of  Donnel  Dhu — recoffnixed  in  the 
court-house  the  man  caUed  the  Black 
Prophet,  as  her  husband,  she  knew 
also,  without  having  been  aware  of  it, 
that  she  had  seen  and  conversed  with 
her  own  daughter.  To  most  women,  her 
position  would  have  been  one  of  inde- 
scribiJ>le  and  distracting  agony.    Here 


had  she  been  aiding  ber  ntpbew  to 
trace  the  murderer  of  hb  fktW  her 
own  brother — and  now  that  they  hod 
found  him,  be  turns  out  to  be  oo  other 
than  her  own  husband,  and  the  fitfhrr 
of  her  child.  She  was,  however,  a* 
we  have  said  at  an  early  stage  of  oar 
narrative,  a  woman  of  much  firouicas, 
if  not  obstinacy  of  character ;  or  to 
come  still  nearer  to  the  Imtl^  it  would 
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bo  dtfieult  to  find  on  IrUh  soil*  a  fe- 
male who  potsf  seed  racb  a  stoieal  aa- 
oendaney  over  her  own  feelings. 

The  interest  excited  by  the  trials  in- 
Tolring  ae  it  did  so  much  that  concern- 
•d  the  SullivanSf  especially  the  hopes 
and  affections  of  their  daughter  Mave* 
nataraUT  induced  them — though  not 
on  this  latter  account — ^young  and  old| 
to  attend  the  assises,  not  exceptinff 
Mave  herself;  for  her  father^  mncn 
s^gminst  her  incUnation»  had  made  a 
point  to  bring  her  with  them.  On 
Ihidtng,  however^  how  matters  turned 
out»  a  perfect  and  hearty  reconciliation 
took  place  between  the  two  families, 
in  the  course  of  which  Mave  and  the 
Prophet's  wife  once  more  renewed  their 
aeqnuntance.  Some  necessarr  and 
brief  explanation  took  place,  in  the 
oonrse  of  which  allusion  was  made  to 
Sarah  and  her  state  of  health. 

^  I  hope/' said  Mave,  ''you  will  lose 
no  time  in  goin*  to  see  her.  I  know 
ber  affectionate  heart ;  an'  that  when 
she  hears  an*  feels  that  she  has  a  mo- 
ther alive  an'  well,  an'  that  loves  her 
aa  she  ought  to  be  loved,  it  will  put 
new  life  into  her." 

«•  She  is  a  fine  lookin*  girl,"  replied 
her  mother,  '<  an*  while  I  was  spakin* 
to  her  I  felt  my  heart  warm  to  her, 
suro  enough ;  but  she's  a  wild  crea- 
ture, they  say.** 

«  Hastv  a  little,*'  said  Mave ;  **  but 
then  sucL  a  heart  as  she  has.  You 
ooght  to  go  see  her  at  wanst.** 

<*  I  would,  dear,  an'  my  heart  is 
longin'  to  see  her;  but  I  think  it's 
betther  that  I  should  not  till.afther  his 
thrial  to-morrow.  I'm  to  be  a  witness 
against  the  unfortunate  man." 

**  Against  her  father  U- agunst  your 
own  husband!"  exclaimed  Mave,  look- 
ing aghast  at  this  intimation. 

**  Yes,  dear ;  for  it  was  my  brother 
be  murdhered,  an'  he  must  take  the 
consequences,  if  he  was  my  husband 
an*  her  father  ten  times  over.  My 
brother's  blood  mustn't  pass  for  no- 
thin.'  Besides,  the  hand  of  God  is  in 
it.  An*  I  must  do  my  dutv." 

The  heart  of  the  gentle  and  heroic 
Mave,  which  could  encounter  contagion 
and  death,  f^om  a  principle  of  ancon- 
scions  magnaminity  and  affection  that 
deserved  a  garland,  now  shrunk  back 
with  pain  at  the  sentiments  so  coolly 
eipressed  by  Sarah's  mother.  She 
thought  for  a  moment  of  young  Dal- 
ton,  and  that  if  $he  were  called  upon 


to  prosecute  him— hot  she  hastilT  put 
the  fearfiil  hypotheitis  aside,  and  was 
about  to  bid  ner  acquaintance  good 
bye,  when  the  latter  said— 

••  To-morrow,  or  rather  the  day  af- 
ther,  I'd  wish  to  see  her  ;  for  then  I'll 
know  what  will  happen  to  Aim,  an' 
how  to  act  with  her ;  an'  if  you'd  come 
with  me,  I'd  be  glad  of  it,  an'  you'd 
oblaffe  me." 

Mave's  gentle  and  affectionate  spirit 
was  disquieted  within  her  by  what  she 
had  already  heard ;  bnt  a  moment's 
reflection  convinced  her  that  her  pre- 
sence on  the  occasion  might  be  ser- 
viceable  to  Sarah,  whose  excitable  tem- 
perament and  delicate  state  of  health 
required  gentle  and  judicious  treat- 
ment. 

''I'm  afeard,"  said  Mrs.  M'lvor, 
"  that  by  the  time  the  tbrial't  over  to- 
morrow, itil  be  too  late ;  but  let  us  say 
the  dav  afther,  if  it's  the  same  to  you." 

<«  Well,  then,"  replied  Mave,  "  you 
can  call  to  our  place,  as  it's  on  your 
way,  an*  we'll  both  go  together.  ** 

«« If  she  knew  her,"  said  Mave  to 
her  friends,  on  her  way  home,  '« as  I 
do ;  if  she  only  knew  the  heart  she 
has-— the  lovin',  the  fearless,  the  great 
heart ;— oh,  if  she  did,  no  earthly  thing 
would  prevent  her  fh>m  goin'  to  her 
without  the  loss  of  a  minute's  time. 
Poor  Sarah  I  —  brave  and  generous 

S'rl — what  wouldn't  I  do  to  Mng  her 
kck  to  health !  But  ab,  mother,  I'm 
afeard ;" — and  as  the  noble  girl  spoke, 
the  tears  gushed  to  her  eyes — '''It's 
my  last  act  for  you,'  she  whispered  to 
me,  on  that  night  when  the  house  was 
surrounded  by  villains — '  I  know  what 
von  risked  for  me  in  the  shed ;  I  know 
It,  dear  Mave,  an'  I'm  now  sthrivin'  to 
pay  back  my  debt  to  you. '  Oh,  mo- 
ther !'*  she  exclaimed, "  where— where 
could  one  look  for  the  like  of  her !  an' 
yet  how  little  does  the  world  know 
about  her  goodness,  or  her  greatness,  I 
mav  say.  Well,"  proceeded  Mave, 
"she  paid  that  deb^  but  I'm  afeard, 
mother,  itH  turn  out  that  it  was  with 
her  own  life  she  pud  it." 

At  the  hour  appointed,  Mrs.  M'lvor 
and  Mave  set  out  on  their  visit  to 
Sarah,  each  now  aware  of  the  dread- 
ful and  inevitable  doom  that  awaited 
her  father,  and  of  the  part  which  one 
of  them,  at  least,  had  taken  in  bring- 
ing it  about. 

About  half  an  hour  before  their 
arrival,  Sarah,  whose  anxiety  touching 
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the  fate  of  old  Dalton  cotdd  endure 
no  xnore^  laj  awaiting  the  retnm  of 
her  nurse — a  simple^  good  heartedi  mat- 
ter-of-fact creature^  who  had  no  notion 
of  ever  concealing  the  truth  under 
any  circumstances.  The  poor  girl  had 
sent  her  to  get  an  account  of  the  trial 
the  host  way  she  could,  and,  as  we 
said,  she  now  lay  awaiting  her  retnm. 
At  length  she  came  in. 

<'  Well,  Biddy,  what's  the  newB_ 
or  hare  you  got  any  ?" 

The  old  woman  gently  and  afiiso* 
tionately  put  her  hand  over  on  Sarah's 
forehead,  as  if  the  act  was  a  religious 
ceremony,  and  accompanied  an  invoca- 
tion, as  mdeed  she  intended  it  to  do — 

«'  May  God  in  his  mercy  soon  re- 
lieve you  from  your  thrials,  my  poor 
girl,  an  bring  you  to  himself  1  but  it's 
the  black  news  I  have  for  yon  this 
day." 

Sarah  started — 

'<  What  news,"  she  asked  hastily— 
"  what  hlaok  news  ?" 

**  Husth,  now,  an*  I'll  tell  jou ; — 
in  the  first  place,  your  mother  is  alive, 
an*  has  come  to  the  counthry." 

Sarah  immediately  sat  up  in  the 
bed,  without  assistance,  and  fastening 
her  black  brilliant  eyes  upon  the  wo- 
man, exdaimed^- 

<<  My  mother — ^my  mother — mv  own 
mother  1  an'  do  vou  dare  to  tell  me 
that  this  is  blacK  news?  Lave  the 
house,  I  bid  you.  I'll  get  up — I'm 
not  sick — I'm  well.  Great  Godl— 
yes,  I'm  well — very  well ;  but  how 
dare  you  name  black  news  an'  my  mo- 
ther— ^my  blessed  mother.— in  the  same 
breath,  or  on  the  same  day  ?" 

<<  Will  you  hear  me  out,  then?"  con- 
tinued the  nurse. 

''  No,"  replied  Sarah,  attempting  to 
get  up—"  I  want  to  hear  no  more ; 
now  I  wish  to  live-*now  I  am  sure  of 
one,  an'  that  one  my  mother — my  own 
mother — to  love  me— to  g^ide  me — 
to  taiche  me  all  that  I  ought  to  know ; 
bnt,  above  all,  to  love  me.  An' my 
father — my  poor  unhappy  father — an* 
he  i$  unhappy— he  loves  me,  too.  Oh* 
Biddy,  I  can  forgive  you  now  for  what 
you  said — I  will  be  happy  still — an' 
my  mother  will  be  happy — an'  my  fa- 
ther— mv  poor  father — will  be  happy 
yet;  he'll  reform — hell  repent,  mav- 
be  ;  an*  he'll  wanst  more  get  back  his 
early  heart — his  heart,  vrnen  it  was 
good,  an'  not  hardened,  as  he  says  it 
was,  by  the  world.     Biddy,  did  you 


ever  see  any  one  cry  with  joy 
— ^ha — ^ha— did  you  now  ?" 

**  God  strengthen  yoo»  ny  poor 
child,**  exclaimed  the  mme,  bontuv 
into  tears ;  '*  for  what  will  beeoae  cf 
von?  Your  father,  Sarah  denr,  is  to  bt 
hanged  for  murdher,  an'  h  was  yov 
mother's  evidence  that  haoffed  hio. 
She  swore  againit  him  oo  &  thriaJ^ 
an'  his  sentence  is  passed.  BolU 
Sullivan  wasn't  murdbered  at  all,  bo: 
another  man  was,  an'  it  was  yoor  &- 
ther  that  done  it.  On  next  Mday 
he's  to  be  hanged,  an'  vonr  motbrr. 
they  say,  swore  his  life  awayl  If 
that's  not  black  news,  I  don't  know 
what  is." 

Sarah's  face  had  been  finshed  to  rach 
a  degree  by  the  first  portion  of  th^ 
woman's  intelligence,  that  its  eipm- 
sion  was  brilliant  and  animated  be- 
yond belief.  On  hearing  its  concla- 
sion,  however,  the  change  from  jo^  t" 
horror  was  instantaneous,  sbockinc. 
and  pitiable,  beyond  all  power  of  Ian- 
guage  to  express.  She  was  8trQr% 
perfectly  motionless  and  ghastly ;  an  i 
as  she  kept  her  large  lucid  eyes  fixr^ 
upon  the  woman's  face,  the  powers  f^ 
life,  that  had  been  hitherto  in  sacfa  « 
tumult  of  delight  within  her,  nmm  ' 
slowly,  and  with  a  deadly  and  9ear^)j 
perceptible  motion,  to  ebb  out  of  h^ 
system.  The  revulsion  was  too  dre^l 
M  ;  and  with  the  appearance  of  om 
who  was  anxious  to  shrink  or  hi^ip 
from  something  that  was  painfaL  ^  * 
laid  her  bead  down  oo  the  Inmb/ 
pillow  of  her  bed. 

**  Now,  asthore,"  sud  the  woun. 
struck  by  the  woeful  change  ■"  doe't 
take  it  too  much  to  hcu-t;  yov'rr 
young,  an',  please  God,  you'll  get  ovtr 
It  all  yet." 

*'  No,"  she  replied^  but  io  a  vok*« 
so  utterly  changed  and  deprived  of  it« 
strength,  that  the  woman  coold  with 
difficulty  hear  or  understand  her. 

*'  There  is  but  one  Rood  bem*  in 
the  world,"  she  said  to  herself,  "an 
that  is  Mave  Sullivan.  I  have  ni. 
mother,  no  &ther— all  I  can  love  now 
is  Mave  Sullivan— that's  alL" 

**  Every  one  that  knows  her  doe^' 
said  the  nurse. 

««  Who? *'  said  Sarah,  inqoirii^. 

««  Why,  Mave  SuUivaB,**  rmM 
the  other ;  **  wom't  yon  spakin*  sms 
her  ?" 

*•  Was  I?"  saidshe^  ««inay  btse— 
what  was  I  sayin'  ?" 
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She  then  pot  her  hind  to  her  fore- 
hm&Ap  M  if  fthe  felt  pam  and  con- 
lbik>o  s  alter  which  ine  wared  the 
nvrte  towards  heri  but  on  the  woman 
■toopiDg  down»  ehe  seemed  to  forget 
that  ihe  had  beckoned  to  her  at  all. 

At  this  moment  Mave  and  her 
mother  entered^  and  after  looking 
towards  the  bed  on  which  she  lay, 
thej  inquired*  in  a  whisper*  from  her 
attendant  how  she  was. 

The  woman  pointed  hopelessly  to 
her  own  head*  and  then  looked  sig- 
nifieantlj  at  Sarah*  as  if  to  intimate 
that  her  brain  was  then  unsettled. 

«*  There's  something  vrrong  here," 
she  added*  in  an  undertone^  and* 
toQching  her  head,  *^  especially  since  I 
toold  her  what  had  happened." 

•*  la  she  acquainted  with  every- 
thing ?**  uked  her  mother. 

•«  She  is***  replied  the  other  ;  "  she 
kaowa  that  her  father  is  to  die  on 
Friday*  and  that  you  swore  agin* 
him.** 

«*  But  what  on  earth,*'  said  Mave* 
"  coold  make  you  be  so  mad  as  to  let 
hmr  know  anything  of  that  kind  ?" 

•«  Why,  she  sent  me  to  get  word," 
replied  the  simple  creature,  **  an'  you 
wouldn't  have  me  tell  her  a  lie,  an* 
the  poor  girl  on  her  death-bed*  I'm 
afeard*** 

Her  mother  went  over  and  stood 
opposite  where  she  lay*  that  is*  near 
the  foot  of  her  bed,'  and  putting  one 
hand  under  her  chin,  looked  at  her 
long  and  steadily.  Mave  went  to  her 
side*  and  taking  her  hand  gently  up, 
kissed  it,  and  wept  quietly,  but  bit- 
tvly. 

It  was,  indeed*  impoMible  to  look 
upon  her  without  a  fe«ling  of  deep 
and  extraordinary  interest.  Her  sin- 
ffularly  youthful  asnect^her  surpris- 
ing beauty*  to  whicn  disease  and  suf- 
fering had  given  a  character  of  purity 
and  tenderness  almost  etherial— the 
natural  symmetry  and  elegance  of  her 
very  arms  and  hands — the  wonderful 
whiteness  of  her  skin,  which  contrasted 
so  strikingly  with  the  raven  black  of 
her  glossy  hair,  and  the  soul  of 
thott^t  and  feeling  which  lay  obvious- 
ly expressed  by  the  long  silken  eye- 
iaahea  of  her  closed  eyes— all*  when 
taken  in  at  a  glance*  were  calculated  to 
impress  a  beholder  with  love*  and  sym- 
pathy* and  tenderness,  such  as  no  hu- 
man heart  could  resist. 

Mave*  on  glacing  at  her  mother* 


a  few  teart  ttealiiig*  as  it  were* 
down  her  cheeks. 

<*  I  wish  to  God*  my  dear  daush* 
ter*"  exclaimed  the  latter*  in  a^low 
voice*  **  that  I  had  never  seen  your 
Awe*  lovely  as  it  is*'an'  it  surely  would 
be  betther  for  yourself  that  you  had 
never  been  bom." 

She  then  passed  to  the  bed-side* 
and*  taking  Mave's  place*  who  with- 
drew, she  stooped  down*  and  placing 
her  lips  upon  Sarah's  white*  broad 
forehead*  exclaimed—*'  May  God  bless 
you,  my  dear  daughter*  is  the  heart- 
felt prayer  of  vour  unhappv  mother  !** 

Sarah  suddenly  opened  her  eyes, 
and  started— <<  What  is  this  ?"  she  ex- 
claimed,  «<  What  is  wrong  ?  There 
if  something  wrong.  Didn't  I  hear 
some  one  culin*  me  daughter  ?  Here's 
a  strange  woman — Charley  Hanlon's 
aunt — Biddy  come  here  1" 

**  Well,  acushia*  here  I  am — keep 
yourself  quiet*  achora^what  is  it  ?" 

**  Didn't  you  tell  me  that  my  mo- 
ther swore  my  father's  life  away  ?** 

« lt*s  what  they  say**'  replied  the 
aatter-of-fSMSt  nurse.  I 

**  Then  it's  a  lie— a  lie  that's  come 
firom  hell  itself,"  she  replied— <«  Ob* 
if  I  was  only  up  and  strong  as  I  was, 
let  me  see  the  man  or  woman  that 
durst  say  so.  *  My  mother  I  to  become 
unnatural  and  treacherous,  an'  I  Mave 
a  mother — ha*  ha— >oh,  how  often  have 
I  thoutfht  of  this— thought  of  what 
a  girl  I  would  be  if  I  was  to  have  a 
mother«-how  good  I  would  be  too — 
how  kind  to  her — how  I  would  love 
her*  an'  how  she  would  love  me*  an* 
then  my  heart  would  sink  when  I'd 
think  of  home — ay,  an'  then  when 
Nelly  would  spake  cruelly  an'  harshly 
to  me  I'd  feel  as  if  I  could  kill  her  or 
anv  one." 

Her  eye  here  caught  Mave  Sullivan* 
and  she  again  started. 

'««What  is  this?**  she  exclaimed* 
«<am  I  etill  in  the  shed?  Mave  Sul- 
livan  !— help  me  up,  Biddy." 

<<  I  am  here,  dear  Sarah,"  repUed 
the  gentle  girl^*'  1  am  here ;  keep 
yourself  quiet*  and  don't  attempt  to  sit 
up ;  you're  not  able  to  do  it." 

'The  composed  and  serene  aspect  of 
Mave,  and  the  kind  touching  tones  of 
her  voice  seemed  to  operate  favourably 
upon  her*  and  to  aid  her  in  collecting 
her  confdsed  and  scattered  though u 
into  something  like  order. 

«*  Oh*  dear  Mave*"  said  she*  "  what 
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is  this  ?  What  has  happened  ?  Isn't 
there  something  wrong  ?  I*m  confased. 
Have  I  a  mother?  Have  I  a  Hvin* 
mother  that  will  love  me  ?" 

Her  large  eyes  suddenly  sparkled 
with  singular  animation  as  she  asked 
the  last  question^  and  Mave  thought 
it  was  the  most  appropriate  moment 
to  make  the  mother  known  to  her. 

<<You  have*  dear  Sarah,  an*  here 
she  is  waiting'  to  clasp  you  to  her 
heart*  an'  give  you  her  blessin*." 

**  Where  ?"  she  exclaimed,  starting 
up  in  bed,  as  if  in  full  health ;  **mj 
mother!  where? — where?" 

She  held  her  arms  out  towards  her, 
for  Mave  had  again  assumed  the  mo- 
ther's station  at  the  bedside,  and  the 
latter  stood  at  a  little  distance.  On 
seeing  her  daughter's  arms  wildly  ex- 
tended towards  her,  she  approached 
her,  but  whether  checked  by  Sarah's 
allusion  to  her  conduct,  or  from  a  wish 
to  spare  her  excitement,  or  from  na- 
ture coldness  of  disposition,  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  she  did  it  with  so  little 
appearance  of  the  eager  enthusiasm 
that  the  heart  of  the  hitter  expected, 
and  with  a  manner  so  singularly  cool 
and  unexdted,  that  Sarah,  whose  feel- 
ings were  always  decisive  and  rapid 
as  lightning,  had  time  to  recognize  her 
features  as  Hanlon's  aunt,  wnom  she 
had  seen  and  talked  to  before ;  but  that 
was  not  all ;  she  perceived  not  in  her 
these  external  manifestations  of  strong 
affection  and  natural  tenderness  for 
which  her  own  heart  yearned  almost 
convulsively;  there  was  no  sparkling 
glance — ^no  precipitate  emotion— no 
gushing  of  tears — ^no  mother's  love — ^tn 
short,  nothing  of  what  her  noble  and 
loving  spirit  could  recognize  as  kindred 
to  itself,  and  to  her  warm  and  impulsive 
heart  The  moment — the  glance— that 
sought  and  found  not  what  it  looked 
for — ^were  decisive :  the  arms  that  had 
been  extended  remained  extended  still, 
but  the  spirit  of  their  attitude  was 
changed,  as  was  that  eager  and  tumul- 
tuous delight  which  had  just  flashed 
from  her  countenance.  Her  thoughts, 
as  we  said,  were  quick,  and  in  almost 
a  moment's  time  she  appeared  to  be 
altogether  a  different  individual. 

"  Stop  1"  she  exdumed,  now  repel- 
ling instead  of  soliciting  the  embrace ; 
<«  there  bn't  the  love  of  a  mother  in 
that  woman's  heart — an'  what  did  I 
hear  ?  that  she  swore  my  father's  life 
away — her  husband's  life  away.     No, 


no ;  I'm  changed — I  see  mj  hither'* 

blood,  shed  by  her  too,  his  own  wif«  ! 
Look  at  her  features,  they're  hard  mnd 
harsh — there's  no  love  in  her  ejp*— 
they're  cowld  and  sevare.  No^  no ; 
there's  something  wrong  there — I  fee! 
that— I  feel  it— it's  ber^—the  leelin  • 
in  my  heart— oh  what  a  dark  hoar  thii 
is  I  You  were  right,  Biddy,  v-^u 
brought  me  black  news  this  dav — Kc: 
it  won't — it  won't — trouble  nw  long' — 
it  won't  disturb  this  poor  brain  long^ 
it  won't  pierce  this  poor  heart  long — 
I  hope  not.  Oh,"  she  exclaimed,"  tarn, 
ing  to  Mave,  and  extending  her  arm* 
towards  her,  **  Mave  Sullivan  let  mt 
die !" 

The  affectionate  but  dis^pouited 
girl  had  all  Mave's  sympathies,  wbci^ 
warm  and  affectionate  ~ 


reooilt-i 

from  the  coldness  and  apparent  wmot 
of  natural  tenderness  which  diarmcte- 
rized  the  mother's  manner,  under  cir- 
cumstances in  themsdvet  so  affSectiog. 
Still,  after  having  soothed  Sarah  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  placed  her  bead  onc« 
more  upon  the  pillow,  she  whiipt  t  J 
to  the  mother,  who  seemed  to  chinV 
more  than  to  feel : — 

'*  Don't  be  surprised ;  when  yon  coo. 
sider  the  state  she's  in,  and  indeed  it 
isn't  to  be  wondered  at  alter  what  s^.« 
has  heard,-— vou  must  make  every  al- 
lowance for  the  poor  giri." 

Sarah's  emotions  were  now  evidently 
in  incessant  play. 

<'  Biddy,"  said  she,  **  eome  bere 
again  ;  help  me  up." 

**  Dear  Sarah,"  said  Mave^  *  yea  arc 
not  able  to  bear  all  this ;  if  you  eon)  i 
compose  yourself,  an'  forget  evcrythint^ 
unpleasant  for  a  whiles  till  you  grow 
strong  — ." 

**  If  I  could  forget  that  my  ao^cr 
has  no  heart  to  love  me  with— that  sh«'i 
could  and  stranse  to  me— if  leoold 
forffet  that  she's  brought  my  fiiAer  to 
a  shamefol  death-^my  &tber*s  heart 
wasn't  altogether  bad  ;  no,  an*  ha  was 
wanst — I  mane  in  his  early  lUe^-^k  good 
man.  I  know  that — I  fed  that — •dmtr 
Sarah f  $leep — deept  dtarSarah\ 
bad  asheisytherewasathooaaDd 
more  love  and  nature  in  the  voice  that 
spoke  them  words  than  in  a  hmidrFd 
women  like  my  mother,  thai  haao't  rn, 
kissed  my  lips.  Biddy,  come  herti  I 
say — here,  lift  me  np  again." 

There  was  such  energy,  and  irs^  and 
command  in  her  voice  and  words  nom, 
that  Mave  ooald  not  ramoDsCrale  any 
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lotig«r»  oor  the  nnrie  refute  to  obey 
b«r.  W  hen  the  wat  once  more  placed 
fitting,  the  looked  about  her— 

-  Mother/*  the  taid«  "  come  here  T' 
And  at  the  pronounced  the  word 
wmoihtr^  a  trait  to  beautiful*  »o  exqui* 
atte^  to  natural*  and  to  pathetic*  accom- 
panied it*  that  Mave  once  more  wept. 
tier  TOtce*  in  uttering  the  word*  qui- 
vered* and  toltened  mto  tendernett* 
with  the  affection  which  nature  ittelf 
aeemt  to  have  attociated  with  it.  Sarah 
herself  remarked  thit*  even  in  the  an* 
gniah  of  the  moment. 

''  My  verv  heart  knows  and  loves 
the  word*'*  the  taid.  '*  Oh  I  why  it  it 
that  I  am  to  tuffer  thit  ?  It  it  potti- 
ble  that  the  emptv  name  it  all  that*t 
left  ma  afther  all?  Mother*  come 
htr^-^I  am  pleadin'  for  my  father 
Dow-*you  pleaded  againtt  him*  but  I 
Alwayt  took  the  weakett  tide— here  it 
God  now  among  ut— you  mutt  stand 
before  him— look  your  daughter  in  the 
face*  an'  antwer  her  at  you  expect  to 
meet  God*  when  you  leave  thit  throu* 
bled  life ;  truth — truth  now*  mother* 
an'  nothin'  elte.  Mother*  J  am  dyin*. 
Now*  as  God  is  to  judge  you*  did  you 
ever  love  my  father  as  a  wife  ought  ?*' 
There  was  some  irresittible  spirit* 
some  unaccountable  power  in  her  man- 
ner and  language — such  command  and 
such  wonderful  love  of  candour  in  her 
fiallydark  eye — that  it  was  impossible  to 
gainsay  or  withstand  her. 

•«  I  will  spake  the  thruth*'*  replied 
her  mother*  evidentljr  home  away  and 
subdoed*  ^although  it*s  against  myself 
—to  my  shame  an  to  my  sorrow  I  say 
it  that  when  I  married  your  father* 
another  man  had  my  affections ;  bat* 
as  Tm  to  i^pear  before  God*  I  never 
wronged  htm.  I  don't  know  how  it  is 
that  you've  made  me  confess  it ;  but  at 
any  rate  you're  the  first  that  ever 
wrung  it  out  o'  me.*' 

«•  That  will  do***  replied  her  daugh- 
ter* calmly ;  **  that  sounds  like  mur- 
dher  from  my  mother's  lips  1  Lay  me 
down  now*  Biddy." 

Mave*  who  had  scarcely  ever  taken 
ber  eyes  from  off  her  varying  and 
busy  features*  was  now  struek  by  a 
siogalar  change  which  the  obterved  to 
come  over  them— a  change  that  was 
nothing  but  the  shadow  of  death*  and 
cannot  be  described. 

«' Sarah  1"  she  exclaimed*  ''dear* 
darling  Sarah*  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?     Have  yon  got  ill  again  ?" 
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**  Oh !  my  child*"  exclaimed  her  mo- 
ther* "  am  I  to  lose  you  this  way  at 
last  ?  Oh  1  dear  Sarah*  forgive  me — 
I'm  your  mother*  and  youll  forgive 
me.** 

<'  Mave*"  said  Sarah*  <'Uke  this— 
I  remember  seein*  yours  an*  mine  to- 
gether not  very  long  ago — take  this 
lock  of  my  hair — I  think  you  will  got 
a  pair  of  tcistors  on  the  comer  of  the 
ahelf— cut  it  off  with  vourown  hands; 
let  it  be  sent  to  my  mther*  an'  when 
he's  dyin'  a  disgraceful  death,  let  him 
wear  it  next  his  heart ;  an'  wherever 
he's  to  be  buried*  let  him  have  this 
buried  with  him.  Let  whoever  will 
give  it  to  him*  say  that  it  comes  from 
Sarah*  an'  that  if  she  was  able*  she 
would  be  with  him  through  shame*  an' 
disgrace*  an'  death ;  that  she'd  support 
him  as  well  at  the  could  in  hit  trouble ; 
that  the'd  tcom  the  world  for  him ; 
an'  that  because  he  said  wanst  in  his 
life  that  he  loved  her ;  she'd  forgive 
him  all  a  thousand  times*  an*  would 
lay  down  her  life  for  him." 

**  You  would  do  that*  my  noble 
girl,"  exclaimed  Mave*  with  a  choking 
voice. 

**  And  above  all  thinffs**  proceeded 
Sarah*  **  let  him  be  touTd*  ir  it  can  be 
done*  that  Sarah  taid  to  him  to  die 
wiUiout  fear — to  bear  it  up  like  a  man, 
an'  not  like  a  coward — ^to  look  man- 
fully about  him  on  the  very  aeaffold— 
an'— an'  to  die  as  a  man  aught  to  di^— 
bravely  an*  without  fear— 4>ravely  an* 
without  fearl" 

Her  voice  and  strength  were*  since 
the  last  chang^e  that  Mava  observed* 
both  rapidly  sinking*  and  her  mother* 
anxious*  if  possible*  to  have  her  for- 
giveness* again  ^preached  her*  and 


**  Dear  Sarah*  yon  are  angry  with 
me.  Oh  1  forgive  me— am  I  not  your 
mother?" 

The  great  girl's  resentments*  how- 
ever* had  all  passed*  and  the  business 
of  her  life  and  its  functions  she  felt 
were  now  over — she  said  so— 

"  it's  all  over*  at  last  now*  mo- 
ther*" she  replied — **  I  have  no  anger 
now — coma  and  kiss  me.  Whatever 
you  have  done*  you  are  still  my  mo- 
ther. Bless  me — bless  your  daughter 
Sarah.  I  have  nothing  now  in  mv 
heart  but  love  for  every  body  ;  tell 
Nelly*  dear  Mave*  that  Sarah  forgate 
her*  an*  hoped  that  she'd  forgive 
Sarah.     Mave,  I  trust  you  an'  he  will 
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be  happy— that'a  my  last  wish^  an*  tell 
him  BO.  Mave^  there's  sweet  faces 
about  me^  sich  as  I  seen  in  the  shed ; 
they're  smilin'  upon  me— smilin'  up- 
on Sarah — upon  poor  hasty  Sarah 
M<Gowan»  that  woidd  have  loved  every 
one.  Mave,  think  of  me  sometimes ; 
an'  let  hisih  when  he  thinks  of  the 
wild  girl  that  loved  him»  look  upon 
yoU|  dearest  Mave^  an'  love  you»  if 
possible^  betthor  for  her  sake.  These 
sweet  faces  is  about  me  again.  Father, 
I'll  be  before  you — but  die — die  like  a 
man." 

Whilst  uttering  the  last  few  sen- 
tences*  which  were  spoken  with  great 
difficulty,  she  began  to  pull  the  bed- 
clothes about  with  her  hands,  and 
whilst  uttering  the  last  word,  her 
beautiful  hand  was  slightly  clenched, 
as  if  helping  out  a  sentiment  so  com- 
pletely in  accordance  with  her  brave 
spirit.  These  motions,  however,  ceased 
suddenly ;  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and 
the  troubled  spirit  of  the  kind,  the 
generous,  the  erring  but  affectionate 
Sarah  M'Gowan — as  we  shall  call  her 
still— -passed  away  to  another,  and,  we 
trust,  a  better  life. — The  storms  of 
her  heart  and  brain  were  at  rest  for 
ever. 

Thus  perished  in  early  life  one  of 
those  creatures,  that  sometimes  seem  as 
if  they  were  placed  by  mistake  in  a 
wrong  sphere  of  existence.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  to  what  a  height  of 
moral  grandeur  and  true  greatness, 
culture  and  education  might  have  ele- 
vated her,  or  to  say  with  what  bril- 
liancy her  virtues  might  have  shone, 
had  her  heart  and  affections  been  pro- 
perly cultivated.  Like  some  beautiful 
and  luxuriant  flower,  however,  she 
was  permitted  to  run  into  wildness 
and  disorder  for  want  of  a  guiding 
hand ;  but  no  want,  no  absence  of 
training,  could  ever  destroy  its  natu- 
ral delicacy,  nor  prevent  it's  fragrance 
from  smelling  sweet,  even  in  the  ne- 
glected situation  where  it  was  left  to 
pine  and  die. 

There  is  little  now  to  be  added. 
''  Time,  the  consoler,"  passes  not  in 
vain  even  over  the  abodes  of  wretched- 
ness and  misery.  The  bufferings  of  that 
year  of  famine  we  have  endeavoured 
to  bring  before  those  who  may  have 
the  power  in  their  hands  of  assuaging 
the  similar  horrors  which  are  likely  to 
visit  this.  The  pictures  we  have  given 
are  not  exaggerated,  but  drawn  from 


memory  and  the  terrible  realities  of 

1817. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  when 
**  sickness"  and  the  severity  of  winter 
passed  away,  our  lovers,  Mave  and 
younff  Condy  Dalton,  were  happily 
married,  as  they  deserved  to  be,  and 
occupied  the  farm  from  which  the 
good  old  man  had  been  so  unjustly  ex- 
pelled. 

It  was  on  the  first  social  eveniiig 
that  the  two  families,  now  so  happily 
reconciled,  spent  together  subsequent 
to  the  trial,  that  Bartle  Sullivan  gra- 
tified them  with  the  following  account 
of  his  historv :— - 

"  I  remimber  fightin,"  he  proceeded, 
**  wid  Condy  on  that  night,  an'  the 
devil's  own  hulliak  battha  he  was. 
We  went  into  a  cornerjof  the  field 
near  the  Grey  stone,  to  decide  it*  All 
at  wanst  I  forgot  what  happened,  till  I 
found  myself  lyin'  upon  a  car  wid  the 
M'Mahons  of  Edenbeg,  that  lived  ten 
or  twelve  miles  beyant  the  mountains, 
at  the  foot  of  Carnmore*  They  knew 
me,  and  good  right  they  had,  for  1 
had  been  spakin'  to  their  sisther  Shib- 
by,  but  she  toam'tfar  me  at  the  time, 
although  I  was  ready  to  kick  my  own 
shadow  about  her,  God  knows.  Well 
you  see  I  felt  disgraced  at  bein'  beaten 
by  Con  Didton,  and  I  was  fond  of  her, 
so  what  'ud  you  have  of  us  but  oft  we 
went  together  to  America,  for  you 
see  she  promised  to  marry  me  if  I'd  go. 
They  had  taken  me  up  on  one  of  their 
carts,  thinkin'  I  was  dhrunk,  to  lave 
me  for  safety  in  the  next  neighbour's 
house  we  came  to.  Well,  she  an'  I 
married  when  we  got  to  Boston ;  but 
God  never  blessed  us  wid  a  family ; 
and  Toddy  here,  who  tuk  to  the  life  of 
a  pedlar,  came  back  afUier  manv  a 
long  year,  with  a  g^od  purse,  and  hved 
wid  us.  At  last  I  begun  to  long  for 
home,  and  so  we  all  came  together. 
The  Prophets  wife  was  wid  us,  an' 
another  passenger  tould  me  that  Con 
here  had  been  suspected  of  mnrdherin' 
me.  I  got  unwell  in  Liverpool,  but  I 
sent  Toddy  on  before  me  to  make 
their  minds  aisey.  As  we  wor  talkin' 
over  these  matthers,  I  happened  to 
mention  to  the  woman  what  I  had  aeen 
the  night  the  carman  was  mordhered, 
and  I  wopdhered  at  the  way  she 
looked  on  hearin'  it.  She  went  on, 
but  afther  a  time  came  back  to  Liver- 
pool for  me,  an'  took  the  ^fphoa  on 
her  way  home,  but  thank  God  we  were 
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mil  in  time  to  clear  the  inaoeent  And 
punish  the  guilty ;  hy,  an*  reward  the 
A«oodtoo,eh»  Toddj?" 

''I'll  give  Mave  awaj/'  replied 
Toddjy  **  if  there  wasn't  another  inan 
in  Europe ;  an'  when  I'm  puttin'  jour 
hAod  into  Con'i»  Mave^  it  won't  be  an 
rtnptT  one.  Aj,  an*  if  your  frind 
Sarah,  the  wild  girl,  bad  lived, — but 
it  can*t  be  helped — death  takes  the 
jouQg  as  well  as  the  ould,  an*  may  God 
prepare  us  all  to  meet  him !" 

Young  Richard  Henderson's  anti- 
<:tpaiions  were,  unfortunately,  too  true. 
On  leaTing  Mr.  Travers*  office,  he  re- 
toraed  home,  took  his  bed,  and  in  the 
course  of  one  short  week  bad  paid»  by 
A  kind  of  judicial  punishment,  the 
fatal  penalty  of  his  contemplated  pro- 
Htgacy.  Hu  father  survived  him  only 
M  few  months,  so  that  there  is  not,  at 
this  moment,  one  of  the  name  or 
blood  of  Henderson  in  the  Grange. 
The  old  man  died  of  a  quarrel  with 
Jemm^f  Branigan,  to  whom  he  left 
a  pension  of  fifty  pounds  a  year ;  and 
truly  the  grief  of  his  aged  servant 
after  him  was  unique  and  original. 

«  What's  to  become  of  me  ?*'  said 
Jemmy,  with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  *'  I  have 
nothing  to  do,  nobody  to  attend  to, 
nobody  to  fight  with,  nothing  to  dis- 
turb me  or  put  me  out  of  timper ;  I 
knew,  however,  that  he  would  stick  to 
his  wickedness  to  the  last,  an'so  he  did, 
for  the  devil  temptetl  him,  out  of  sheer 
malice,  when  be  could  get  at  me  no 


way  else,  to  lave  me  fiftv  pounds  a 
year  to  keep  me  aity  f  Sich  revenge 
an*  villany  by  a  dvin*  man  was  never 
heard  of.  God  help  me,  what  am  I 
to  do  now,  or  what  bsod  will  I  turn  to  ? 
What  is  there  before  me  but  peace 
and  quietness  for  the  remainder  of  my 
life  ?  but  I  wont  stand  thai  long — an* 
to  lave  me  fifty  pounds  a  year  to  keep 
me  aisy  I  God  forgive  him  !" 

The  Prophet  suflfered  the  sentence 
of  the  law,  but  refused  all  religious 
consolation.  \^liether  bis  daughter's 
message  ever  reached  him  or  not,  we 
have  had  no  means  of  ascertaining.  He 
died,  however,  as  she  wished,  firmly, 
but  sullenly,  and  as  if  he  despised  and 
defied  the  world  and  its  laws.  He 
neither  admitted  his  gui]t,nor  attempted 
to  maintain  hb  innocence,  but  psyssed 
out  of  existence  like  a  man  who  was 
alreadv  wearied  with  its  cares,  and  who 
now  felt  satisfied,  when  it  was  too  late, 
that  contempt  for  the  laws  of  God 
and  man  never  leads  to  safety,  much 
less  to  happiness.  His  only  observa- 
tion was  tne  following—''  When  I 
dreamt  that  young  DsJton  drove  a 
nail  in  my  coffin,  little  I  thought  it 
would  end  this  way." 

We  have  Biinply  to  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  Rody  Duncan  was  transported 
for  perjury ;  and  that  Nelly  became  a 
devotee,  or  voteen,  and,  as  far  as  one 
could  judge,  exhibited  something  like 
repentance  for  the  sinful  life  she  had 
led  with  the  Prophet. 


BONNET  ON  AN  EXPECTBD  VIEW  OP  TUB  tEIBH  COAST. 

My  native  land,  appear  1  these  eyes  await 
Impatiently  thy  rising  o'er  the  bare 
Expanse  of  waters,  fondly  searching  where 

Thy  mir  but  hidden  form  lingers  so  late. 

Though  weU  I  prise  thy  glorious  ocean-mate. 
And,  not  unmoved,  I  leave  some  loved  ones  there. 
In  thee  my  homeward  thougbu  still  claim  their  share. 

My  heart — my  life,  to  thee  are  dedicate. 

O,  let  me  see  thee  1  dearer  fbr  to  me 
Shall  be  the  moment  which  that  sweet  sight  shows. 
Than  when  to  bard  or  painter,  long  ago. 
While  foam-flakes  specked  another  sea  with  snow. 
From  the  blue  waves  tne  Queen  of  Beauty  rose. 
And  Grvece  bvhctd  AnadyomenO. 
tilth  CbAAMl,  Auaiul  31.  isie. 


W^.  R.  H. 
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TKASUATKO  PROM  TBS  iBIfK. 
I. 


The  mUt  of  wo  is  on  tbe  moor. 
Mist  that  never  gloomed  before  ; 
A  darksome  cabn  at  noon  is  there. 
Save  the  voice  of  wild  despair  1 


n. 


Upon  the  wind  the  death-bells  come, 
Messengers  of  grief  and  gloom  ; 
And  the  raven's  croaking  cry. 
Proclaims  the  dead  man's  boor  is  nigh ! 


III. 


O I  noble  jonth,  mj  bosom*8  jvide. 
Was  it  for  thee  the  banshee  cried. 
Amid  the  lonelj,  silent  boor 
Of  midnight,  in  her  fiury  bower  ? 


IV. 


When  sheltering  bay  and  bulwark  strong 
Re»echoed  to  her  boding  sopg ; 
And  every  cock  forgot  to  pay 
His  warnmg  welcome  to  tne  day  1 


v. 


For  tbee,  for  thee,  O I  yoathfol  chief. 
Thus  swells  the  banshee's  voice  of  grief; 
Thus  turns  the  day  to  night  profound. 
Thus  weep  the  wo-struck  tribes  aroond. 


VI. 


And  now  with  tears  His  ours  to  rave 
For  our  departed  warrior  brave ; 
With  sad  salt  tears  and  sorrow  sore. 
And  breaking  hearts  for  evermore  I 


VII. 


O !  ruthless  death,  who  still  doth  smite 
The  bloom  of  the  branch  of  noblest  height. 
Could  no  spoil  thy  conquest  grace. 
Save  the  head  of  our  ancient  race  ? 


VIII« 


Firm  in  the  strife  of  swords,  his  hand 
Defianded  the  rif^ht  of  his  native  land ; 
Where  waved  his  father's  flag  in  war, 
Or  Ormond's  fam'd  in  fields  a&r ! 
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IX. 


Never  did  Courtown  jet  •aBtatn 
Saob  gloom  of  grief»  such  ceMeleta  paio, 
Ai  when  it's  master's  bosom  bleeds^ 
For  bU  yoapg  heir  of  glorious  deeds. 


Heir  of  hit  name  and  title  splendid^ 
And  lands  throngb  Erin's  heights  extended* 
Like  some  young  oak  of  beauteous  bead» 
That  promu'd  branches  widelj  spread. 

XI. 

So  for  him  it  was  not  fated. 
The  lonelj  tomb  bis  coming  waited* 
Gave  to  his  sire  affliction's  dart* 
To  his  sad  spouse  a  bleeding  heart* 

'xii. 

A  mother  she  of  grief  and  gloom* 
Whose  partner  found  an  earlj  tomb ; 
Her  babe's  brave  sire»  her  first  love*  he* 
Queen  of  deepest  sorrow*  she  ! 

xuu 

Hell  seek  no  more  the  wild  deer's  track 
O'er  miiktj  hill  or  valley  dark ; 
Who'll  list  his  horn's  loud  clangour  now* 
His  dog*s  deep  baj  on  the  mountain's  brow. 

xiv. 

No  more  upon  his  fleet  joung  horse, 
0*er  fence  and  dyke  he  shapes  his  course ; 
For  ever  b  his  beauty  Rone* 
And  fog-wreaths  wrap  his  glory's  son  t 

XV, 

His  bounteous  hand  no  guerdons  fill— 
His  bounding  heart  is  cold  and  still* 
The  poet's  friend — the  seed  of  kings — 
Love  of  the  men  of  the  lofty  strings  I 

XVI. 

Thy  fame  demands  no  light  of  song* 
Yet  heaven  shall  hear  my  wailinffs  long* 
O'er  the  hero's  tomb  at  evening  noar* 
Who  gave  this  heart  to  sorrow  sorel* 


E.  W, 


*  The  elegy,  of  which  thb  b  a  dose  transbtaon,  was  eomposed  on  the  death  of 
Oliver  Qraoe*  the  young  heir  of  the  ancient  house  of  Courtown.  Thb  event  took 
plaee  in  the  year  1G04.  The  author  of  the  elegy  was  John  Walter  Wabh,  the 
Ton  of  Walter  Walsh,  chief  of  the  sept  of  "  Wabb  of  the  Mountains,"  In  the 
county  of  Kilkenny.  Hb  name  jret  survives  In  the  traditions  of  the  people,  which 
attribute  to  him  the  rarest  qualiticatioiu  of  mind  and  person. 

Tbe  measure  of  thb  elegy,  which,  it  necms,  was  adapted  to  the  harp,  has  been 
carefUly  preserved  In  tbe  translation. 
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WM.  MASKS,  ABCHBIIHOF  OV  DTTBUV. 
SSCOlID  ABTICLB. 


We  have^  in  a  former  yolnme  of  our 
jouraal  (Vol.  XXVL  page  480),  avul- 
ing  ourselves  of  letters  hitherto  un- 
pm)li8hed>  and  other  authentio  sources 
of  information,  given  an  account  of  the 
life  of  the  late  Archbbhop  Magee» 
from  his  earliest  years  to  the  period  of 
his  delivering  in  ihe  chapel  ot  Trinitj 
College  the  very  remarkable  sermons 
or  lectures  afterwards  embodied  in  his 
work  on  the  atonement. 

The  reader  will  be  interested  by  his 
own  account  of  the  actual  commence- 
ment  of  his  exertions  in  theologi^ 
literature,  which  began  with  his  ap- 
pointment as  DonneUan  Lecturer  in  the 
University.  His  design  he  thus  states 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Percival : — 


*'  The  subject  I  have  chosen  is  the 
proof  (of  the  Christian  religion)  from 
prophecy ;  and  this  has  taken  me  into  a 
very  wide  field,  indeed.  For,  as  the 
controversialist  cannot  quit  his  post 
while  a  single  champion  is  to  be  seen 
opon  the  arena,  I  am  obliged  to  make 
myself  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of 
all  who  have  written  either  professedly 
or  incidentally  on  the  sul^ect  of  Scrip* 
tore  prophecies,  lest  some  objection  de- 
serving notice  should  be  overlooked. 
The  course  of  reading  to  which  this  has 
led  me  has  been  extensive,  laborious, 
and  sometimes  tedious.  One  advan- 
tage, however,  I  have  derived  firom  my 
researches  on  this  head — that  in  every 
step  of  theinqniry^  I  have  added  strength 
to  my  own  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  whatever  may  be  my  suc- 
cess in  communicating  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  others.  Among  the  discoveries 
to  which  my  pursuit  has  led  me,  one 
has  fallen  in  my  way,  which  I  hope  will 
enable  me  to  settle  the  long-contro- 
verted question  of  Daniel's  seventy 
weeks.  The  lecturer  is  obliged,  by  the 
terms  of  his  appointment,  to  pablish 
his  sermons.  Six  only  are  rgquirtd  of 
him.  But  I  fear  I  cannot  do  justice  to 
the  point  I  am  concerned  with  in  a 
smaller  number  than,  with  the  neces- 
sary supplements  and  authoritiee,  will 
fill  two  volumes  octavo.** 

In  ]  797,  he  suffered  considerably  firom 


a  tendency  of  blood  to  the  hid.  A  re- 
moval to  the  ooimtry  was  advised  by  \  i 
friend.  Dr.  Plnnket  (elder  brothM- 1. 
Lord  Plunket)  ;  and  he  took,  or  par- 
chased,  a  smaJl  place  about  five  mi  ri 
from  Dublin.  This,  however,  occs- 
uoned  no  %ht  addition  to  the  Ub^  cr 
of  his  avocations  for  the  three  i  u  - 
oeeding  jresrs,  during  which  he  occci. 
nued  a  junior  fellow ;  ae  darug  tr.> 
interval  he  was,  through  the  torn.*. 
compelled  to  ride  into  town  at  a  vrri 
early  hour  in  the  mornings,  and  bi' :  jj 
kept  busy  through  the  entire  day.  t. 
return  home  at  a  late  hour  in  i^- 
evening.  He  could  not  remit  his  Ut»^ 
riouB  private  studies ;  bat  for  tbeee  tht  re 
was  no  time  but  in  the  nigbt;  ir.j 
conseouenUy,  it  now  beeame  his  cvj> 
tom,  for  several  ^ears,  aflcr  fais  cl. 
of  coffee  and  family  prayers^  to  ret  r- 
about  nine  every  night  to  his  sto :• . 
where  he  continued  engaged,  iBo*t ; 
standiuff  at  his  desk,  tiU  two,  sft«* 
which  hour  he  retired,  wearied  a.*  i 
worn,  to  rest  for  the  few  honrB  wh  .•". 
remained,  until  it  was  again  cime  t 
start  for  college  with  the  break  v: 
mom. 

The  place  which  he  took  near  D-^^- 
lin,  mignt  have  seriously  involved  hm 
in  the  trouble  of  &raung  eooorm^ 
•o  litUe  compatible  witii  bia  charsi:- 
ter,  habits,  and  avooationa,  but  Kr 
the  devemeea  and  activitv  of  his  r»> 
cellent  and  exemplary  wins  and  tr.- 
skill  and  attention  of  Ids  fisther,  « t* 
was  at  the  time  (1797^  liviii^  within  & 
hundred  yards  of  his  house. 

We  learn  from  his  private  correspi.>&- 
dence,  that  afler  his  six  sennoos.  u 
Donnellan  Lecturer,  had  beeodeB»er»i 
he  now  continued  the  subject  on  wL^ : 
they  had  been  employed,  as  prtwhii  f .  r 
the  succeeding  year.  After  meoLv*- 
ing  this  purpose,  he  goes  on  to  c^- 
the  following  interacting  sketch  of  b.« 
whole  design : — 


« 


With  a  view  to  estahUsh  the  pr-  ( 
firom  prophecy,  my  design  Is  to  im  '- 
strata  a  continued  series  of  prodkU'r.*. 
and  an  unbroken  unity  of  plan  prrra.}. 


1^4(30 


WilUam  MageCy  ArchbUhop  of  Duhiin. 
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ing  Uie  entire  of  th«  Old  Tefltument, 
and  all  looking  to  one  great  Ferflon,  iind 
one  grand  event.  This  has  neceflnarily 
led  me,  in  the  first  instance,  to  combine 
the  Tarioat  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
to  digest  the  writings  of  Moses  into  one 
connected  system.  Thus  much  the  lec- 
ture sermons  have  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion, and  consequently  Uiey  will  admit 
of  seoarate  pubhcation,  and  may  be  fol- 
lowed np  at  leisure  by  two  other  to* 
liimos,  to  which  1  find  my  subject  will 
onavoidably  carry  me;  one  exhibiting 
the  same  systematic  view  of  the  pro- 

f>hetlo  and  historical  books,  as  had  boon 
n  the  first  instance  given  of  the  books 
of  Moses ;  and  the  other  displaying  the 
nreomplishment  of  the  whole  series  of 
prophecies  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  former  of  these  I  should 
hojM  to  bring  out  in  the  summer  of 
1796^  and  the  lattor  in  the  summer  of 
1799,  if  health  and  the  French  permit." 

After  dwelling  a  little  on  the  place 
and  method  of  printing  and  pabUah- 
ing^  be  adds  :— 

"If  Eyres  of  Warrington  were  the 
printer  employed,  it  would  contribute 
much  to  my  convenience,  as  I  might 
thus  enioy  the  society  of  my  friends  in 
Lancashire  next  summer,  instead  of 
passing  my  time  in  London  during  the 
period  of  printing.  I  should  mention 
that  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Arabic  types 
wottld  be  necessary,  for  which  I  lear 
Eyree  is  not  ftimished." 

Hov  deeply  mutt  the  icbolar  and 
the  divine  who  may  read  these  lines 
regret  the  eappreiaion,  through  what- 
ever roeanSy  or  such  a  plan  as  is  here 
•ketehed  out,  and  afterwards,  at  we 
can  antboritatiTely  ttate,  executed  by 
tbe  moet  profoond  theologian  of  mo- 
dem timetl 

At  thia  period*  Dr.  Magee't  xealout 
and  alert  tptrit  engaged  him»  to  a 
peatar  extent  than  is  generaOy  known* 
m  the  f^reat  political  contest  which 
then  agitated  the  country.  It  was 
the  time  when  the  goyemment  was 
engaged  in  endeavouring  to  eflTect  the 
Legislative  Union  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  by  meant  which, 
considered  apart  from  any  question  as 
to  their  political  fitness,  were  of  a  nature 


to  revolt  every  high  and  honourable 
spirit.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that 
whatever  prospective  advantages,  ma- 
ture and  deliberate  wisdom  might  dis- 
cern as  the  future  result  of  that  mea- 
sure, the  immediate  disadvantages,  real 
and  apparent,  were  then  more  obvious. 
And  It  it  not  to  be  conttdered  matter 
either  of  wonder  or  at  involving  any 
solid  inference,  if  men  Uke  Boahe»  Saa- 
rin,  Plunket,  and  Ma^ee»  were  among 
ita  eameat  and  prominent  opponenta. 
It  will  be  no  derogation  from  the  high 
reputation  of  any  one  of  theae  moat 
illnttriona  men,  to  aay  that*  with  all 
their  vaat  intellectual  power  and  vi^ 
rted  professional  attainment*,  not  one 
of  them  could,  with  any  regard  to 
accuracy  of  terma,  have  then  been 
thought  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
atatesmen.  At  divines,  Uwyert,  ora- 
tort,  ftc,  they  ttand  hi^heat  in  the 
reapective  daaaea  to  which  they  are 
to  be  referred ;  but  the  lasdty  of  popu- 
lar diaouaaion  alone  could  have  eitner 
named  their  then  opiniona  aa  antho- 
ritjr,  or  their  anbaequent  ehangea  of 
opmion  with  reproach.  With  the 
eminent  peraona  aoove-menttoned,  and 
several  other  diatinguiahed  men.  Dr. 
Magee  waa  associated  in  a  paper  at 
that  time  published  mainly  to  oppose 
the  Union  ;  it  waa  called  •*  The  Anti- 
union.'* Amonff  other  artidea  con- 
tributed to  it  by  Magee,  we  may  more 
particularly  notice  one  which  formed 
the  main  aubstance  of  the  twelfth  num- 
ber,* published  Januarv  2S,  1799 ;  thla 
waa  a  most  able  and  eloquent  addreaa 
to  the  electors  of  the  kingdom  of  Ira- 
land  on  the  subject  which  then  to  en- 
tirely engrossed  the  public  mind.  We 
cannot  very  conveniently  select  es- 
tracts  fh>m  this  clever  production, 
both  beoaute  the  peculiar  powert  of 
Dr.  Magee  are  not  tuch  aa  to  be  fairiy 
represented  by  apecimens ;  for  he  did 
not,  like  several  of  the  most  eloquent 
men  of  his  time,  so  much  excel  \h  paa- 
sages  worked  up  for  eflfect,  as  in  the 
even  flow  of  a  weH-anatained,  clear, 
forcible,  and  argumentative  ttyle; 
and  alto  becante,  in  faot,  he  arguet 
againtt  the  Union  with  to  much  power 
and  command  of  argument,  that,  con- 
sidering the  present  state  of  the  public 


The  authority  on  which  this  number  is  referred  to  Dr.  Magee,  Is  a  eopv  which 
In  his  own  poste^sion,  and  elaborttely  correctini  in  his  handwriting.    Tne  style 
offers  a  still  surer  criterion. 
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mind,  we  should  feel  obliged  to  waste 
very  considerable  space  in  reply  to 
reasoning  very  far  superior  to  any 
which  is  now  used  on  this  beaten 
subject*  We  must,  therefore,  be  con- 
tent to  put  in  his  claim  to  a  partner- 
ship in  a  paper  of  which  the  writers 
were  the  most  illustrious  men  of  their 
day ;  and  to  a  composition  not  inferior 
to  the  most  celebrated  of  those  speeches 
in  the  Irish  parliament,  which  have 
been  so  often  quoted  with  merited  ad- 
miration. From  this  and  numerous 
other  political  papers  and  addresses  at 
this  period,  we  have  been  led  to  the 
inference,  that  if  Dr.  Mi^ee  had  been 
a  lawyer  or  a  member  of  parliament, 
he  would  have  taken  as  high  a  place  • 
in  either  as  he  has  done  in  the  Church ; 
— that  is,  the  highest.  We  cannot  be 
mistaken  in  the  comparison  which  we 
have  been  enabled  to  make  between 
the  best  efforts  of  his  contemporaries  ; 
and  though  he  may  have  been  excelled 
by  some  of  these  in  many  lesser  qualifi- 
cations, he  has  no  equal  for  a  peculiar 
combination  and  scope  of  the  higher 
faculties  of  the  reason,  and  for  a  per- 
fect mastery  of  argumentt  and  of  the 
materials  of  argument.  Inferior  to 
Plunket  in  dexterity,  to  Bushe  in 
the  exquisite  play  oi  an  unrivalled 
fancy,  or  to  Saurin  in  the  admirable 
simplicity  of  connected  narrative,  and 
the  clear  thread  of  discursive  statement ; 
he  was  superior  to  all  in  the  union  of 
their  respective  powers;  together  with 
an  unrivalled  mastery  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive rangre  of  attainmentpossessed 
oy  any  individual  since  the  days  of 
Burke. 

On  the  3rd  March,  1800,  Magee 
became  a  senior  fellow,  and  on 
the  19th  of  the  same  month  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  mathematics, 
which  he  filled  with  high  credit  till 
1618,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Lloyd.  The  state  of  mathematical 
learning  in  the  British  Isles,  during  that 
intervsT,  [was  not  such  as  to  require 
that  we  should  enter  at  any  length 
upon  the  subject  of  his  labours.  In 
later  times  there  can  be  little  doubt  as 
to  what  so  much  intellect,  combined 
with  such  industrv,  might  have  done ; 
but  while  the  mathematical  and  physi- 
cal sciences  were  obtaining  some  verv 
wonderful  developments  on  the  Contt- 
nentf  England  was,  in  a  sense  different 
from  the  poet's,  pemtut  iota  dhisos 
orbe  Britimmos,     It  remained  for  that 


able  And  excellent  nan,  the  bte  Dr. 
Lloyd,  in  better  times  to  rsiM  oor 
university  to  her  proper  mk  u  t 
fountain  of  modem  socnoe. 

During  the  interval  between  hu  &:• 
cession  to  the  rank  of  Senior  FeII«)«, 
and  1813,  he  continued  nsiDl;  in  tix 
same  ronnd  of  academic  sad  Ittenn 
labours  thus  traced  out  FoarcdititM 
of  his  discourses  on  the  AtooenkJ 
had  spread  the  reputation  of  his  c&ir.4 
wherever  there  was  leamuig  or  tiltrt. 
Among  his  admirers  and  eorr«jHi- 
dents  he  might  number  erery  ptrs-n 
of  known  pretension  to  wit  or  gen-  ^ 
The  Glasgow  Religious  Tract  Socivtj, 
with  his  permission,  published  s  Urz« 
portion  of  his  work  in  the  farm  of » 
tract,  and  its  effect  was  fomdto  U 
very  considerable  in  resistinysbere*;, 
which  from  iU  combinatioo  with  r^  - 
lutionary  poUtics,  rather  thin  fn>a 
any  intrinac  pretension,  bad  M$  iw:. 
spreading.  In  his  ■otes  to  the  *^.i 
work  he  measured  himself  sgsinft «» 
ablest  of  the  modem  netyfc,"»^~ 
writers.  Smith,  Hume,  and  Stewa:.. 
on  the  question  of  the  ongm  of  I*' 
guage,  and  gained  the  pe^wtfoJ  jk- 
tioTofStewit.     Hafingmoitttt.n. 

tively  studied  the  •t*«««fi  "'/."'^ 
side,  we  cannot  feel  the  sligfhey  h«.- 
Ution  in  affirming  the  deeded  wr 
riority  of  Dr.  Magee's  vww  of  ^■ 
question,  and  of  his  manner  of  irj*- 
ing  it.  That  such  ff^^^'TLZ 
with  the  deserved  acknowJi*«»^'- 
we  are  enabled  satisfadonlj  to  •*«' 
tain  from  the  numerous  lett^  ^^^"^ 
the  best  English  divines  and  tchoi^'- 

which  now  lie  on  oar  taWf .   

An  interval  of  twenty  ?•«??",": 
period  of  his  marri^fer  "^5^C 
ceptible  degree.  plsoedh«^ 


many  anxious  cares  and  refl)on»      ' 
which  belong  to  the  ^^^f  /  •J*X 


decided  claun  to  nrefemeot. 
death  of  Dr.  Richard  StaA  *  '^^ 
Dr.   Magee   succeeded  "•t^  ^^ 
lirings  of  Cappagh  and  W         ,^ 

soon  after  removed  witH  «^^  •  i^ 

Cappagh,  in  the  diocese  of  I>«n7\,o 
this  benefice,  the  tithes  i*?*^ 
iElOOOavear.  ThmW^^ 
land  to  the  amount  of  *^*ViLj 
of  which  no  more  than  fc"'^*?!!!^ 
ten  acres  were  then  under  ^•U'T^. 
There  was  a  handsome  **^  '^^ 
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thrM  mlUi  from  bis  reMdenoe»  whi- 
tlMr  it  beoMM  hb  outtom  to  repair 
on  foot  oTorr  Sundaj,  Accompanicdi 
by  bb  Um  nmilji  at  tbis  time  con* 
•istiflig  of  twelve  or  fourteen  chil- 
dreo.  Here  be  entered  upon  bi» 
niiiiifteriai  dttttet ;  and  bere  be  Arftt 
bad  ocoasion  to  pat  into  practice  bim- 
aelf  tbat  true^  faitbful,  and  diligent 
dieobar^  of  tbe  datiet  of  a  roiuister 
of  Cbrut't  Cborcb,  wbicb  be  after- 
wards so  effectnallj  enforced.  Wben 
be  first  attended  bis  churcb,  tbere 
appeared  plain  proof  how  mucb  was 
wanting  or  tbat  spiritual  vitalitj  witb- 
oat  wbicb  oburcbes,  witb  tbeir  rites 
and  oanonst  are  no  better  iban  tbe 
wbited  tombsy  *' beautiful  outward, 
but  witbin  full  of  dead  men's  bones, 
and  of  all  nndeanness  |*'  be  saw  witb 
dismaTf  a  congregation  wbicb  sbewed 
in  tbeir  demeanour  no  ^parent  con- 
solousness  of  tbe  purpose  of  their  as- 
sembling. Under  a  roof  dedicated 
to  tbe  smgle  end  of  ^vine  worship, 
tiiere  i^peared  a  crowd  of  well 
dressed  persons  sitting,  standing,  lean* 
iQg  against  pew  or  pillar,  in  Tariona 
irmerent  attitudes,  looking  about, 
and  maaifestlr  beedless  of  any  pur* 
poee  but  tbe  msplaj  of  dress,  and  tbe 
critical  obsenration  of  tbe  dress  of 
otbers ;  tbe  prevalent  unbelief  of  tbe 
world  was  then  not  concealed  even  hj 
tbe  decent  exterior  of  resoeot  Then 
prajer  was  but  tbe  form  of  the  daj,  afler 
which  a  little  prosy^etbics  was  doubtless 
expected  to  stupefv  tbe  congregation : 
or,  considering  the  high  reputation 
of  tbeir  new  parson,  a  little  dexte- 
rous satire,  or  some  flourishes  of  me* 
tapbjsical  astuteness,  may  bare  been 
coriously  looked  for.  Dr.  Maoee  met 
tbis  discouraging  aspect  of  the  field 
of  duty  thus  presented,  witb  tbe 
leal  and  spirit  of  one  appointed  and 
eommtssioned  witb  the  high  embassy 
of  Christ  to  fallen  and  linfu  man.  His 
audienoe  heard,  many  perhaps  for  tbe 
first  time,  the  sound  of  tbe  Gospel, 
and  not  without  tbat  effect  which  it 
alone  can  produce.  Their  able  and 
enlightened  minister  set  himself  dili* 
genuy  to  work,  and  now  tried  the 
effect,  and  experienced  tbe  benefit  of 
those  means  which  we  afterwards 
find  him  so  strenuously  enforcing  in  tbe 
diocese  of  Dublin.  He  was  parti- 
cularly active  in  visiting  his  parish- 
ioners, and  soon  found  tbe  superior 
eflicacy  wbicb  aboTcall  other  resources. 


within  tbe  sphere  of  pastoral  duty, 
belongs  to  this  mode  of  personal 
application  ;  in  which  tbe  peculiar 
wants  of  the  mdlvidual  can  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  that  degree  of  personal 
influence  acquired  and  rigbUy  used, 
which  has  always  been  effective,  and 
for  tbe  most  ptft  essential  in  tbe  early 
steps  of  turmng  souls  to  tbe  **  nar- 
row way."  And  the  result  soon  be- 
came most  bappilv  apparent.  Tbere 
was,  indeed,  a  blessmg  upon  all  he 
did;  [that  most  striking  of  all  tbe 
changes  which  are  obeerved  in  man- 
kind, and  least  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  ordinary  workings  of  life  and 
human  nature,  began  in  no  long  time 
to  become  fally  perceptible.  His 
congregation  maninsted  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent aspect — tbe  presence  of  God 
seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  its  i^pre- 
hension;  the  crowd  knelt  to  pray, 
and  joined  audiblr  in  tbe  responses 
of  Christians,  witn  that  earnestness 
and  solemnity  wbicb  are  involved  in 
the  whole  meaning  of  tbe  pravers  and 
responses  of  tbe  Church.  With  tbe 
same  care  and  effect,  be  attended  to 
the  education  of  the  children  of  tbe 
parochial  school;  and  witb  a  deep 
sense  of  the  proper  use  of  education 
in  ultimately  preparing  for  tbe  recep- 
tion of  the  tnUkf  be  was  also  active 
in  his  endeavours  to  impart  tbe  bene- 
fits of  education  to  the  children  of 
the  Papal  Church. 

After  five  years  spent  in  this 
bumble  and  laborious  course  of  duty, 
Magee  was,  in  1818,  appointed  Dean 
of  Cork,  and  in  the  rollowiqg  year 
consecrated  to  the  see  of  Ri4>boe.  We 
shall  but  ligbtlv  touch  upon  tbe  inter- 
val tbat  elapsed  between  thb  and  hb 
promotion  to  tbe  see  of  Dublin  and 
Glandelagh*  In  Cork,  bb  conduct 
was  marked  by  tbe  same  devoted  aeal, 
thougb  tbe  great  preponderance  of  tbe 
Romish  communion  re<juired  some  mo- 
difications. Anxious  m  some  wav  to 
contribute  to  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  rising 
generation,  be  organiaed  a  spinning- 
school  for  those  whose  spiritual  w«- 
fare  be  was  not  permitted  to  advanoe : 
and  bere»  a  ch^ter  in  tbe  Bible  was 
tolerated  for  tbe  sake  of  advantaoes 
which  were  better  appreciated.  He 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  institutioos 
for  charitable  purposes,  wbicb  be 
sedulously  visited.  Hb  conduct  and 
manner  soon  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  every  class  of  people.     The 
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following  extract  from  a  communica- 
tion from  one  of  his  family,  gives  a 
lively  picture  :-^ 

"  By  constantly  watching  our  father's 
countenance,  we  could  detect,  in  the 
cold  civility  with  which  he  received  any 
person  whose  conduct  had  been  an 
open  departure  from  the  way  of  godli- 
ness, or  who  was  an  inconsistent  pro- 
fessor of  a  better  course,  the  real  cha- 
racters of  the  company.  Absence  of 
praise,  or  some  kindly  observation,  we 
knew  to  be  tantamount  to  disapproba* 
tion ;  and  we  formed  our  opinions  ac- 
cordingly, for  he  lored  to  point  out 
beauties  in  character;  and  his  mild 
glow  of  satisfaction  when  the  Lord's 
children  were  our  visitors,  made  the 
silent  disapproval  of  others  more  easily 
detected." 

His  promotion  to  the  see  of  Raphoe, 
in  ISlQy  did  honour  to  the  adminis- 
tration which  threw  adde  the  ordi'> 
nary  considerations  by  which  crown 
patronage  is  determined,  to  attend  to 
the  claims  of  true  worth  and  fitness. 
It  will  be  no  deduction  from  this  praise 
to  say  that  the  public  voioe»  the  Eng- 
lish Church  and  UniversitieSf  and  the 
opinion  of  the  most  distinffoished  per- 
sons for  genius  and  learnmg  in  both 
coontriesy  had  already  recommended 
him  with  a  rare  unanimity  of  judg- 
ment.  This  promotion  most  also  be 
regarded  as  a  most  important  event 
in  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Established 
Churchi  the  depressed  state  of  which 
we  have  already  described  ;  and  it  will 
not  a  little  contribute  to  show  what 
must  have  been  the  decisive  effect  of 
this  appointment^  to  observe  the  im- 
mediate effect  which  its  very  report 
produced  through  the  diocese  of  Ka- 
phoe.  The  opinions  and  the  character 
of  their  bishop  elect  were  well  known. 
It  was  known  that  he  was  strict  in 
principle^  Uiat  he  regarded  with  pain 
and  sorrow  the  cUsorderly  and  unspi- 
ritual  condition  of  the  Cbarch»  and 
that  he  was  of  a  spirit  not  to  be  sub- 
dued or  baffled  by  opposition  or  eva- 
sion. The  first  steps  of  reform  pre- 
ceded himy  and  all  who  had  indulged 
in  the  long-sanctioned  laxities  of  those 
licentious  times,  prepared  for  the  vigi- 
lant eye  which  was  sure  to  explore  Uie 
inmost  recesses  and  Inrldng-places  of 
abuse. 

The  first  care  of  the  bishop  was  to 
make  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the 
precise  condition  of  the  diocese  |  with 


this  view,  he  commenced  a  circuit  ci 
insoection,  in  which  he  made  lnn«'-! 
fully  acquainted  with  every  tub;«^t 
which  properly  came  within  the  com.- 
lanceof  his  jurisdiction — ^the  cfaurcht^ 
ohapeb,  glebes»  and  glehe-houaea,  tkt 
population  of  the  narisheey  aa  w«n  a-, 
their  clergy.  He  tnus,  to  borrow  tl* 
own  language,  <' became  famfliarixtfd 
with  the  manner  of  reading*  sad  the 
mode  of  conducting  divine  acrri:^ 
usual  in  the  several  cbordiea,'*  ani 
'<  was  furnished  with  the  opportunit; 
of  quiet  and  unostentatioos  correctiua 
of  any  error  or  impropriety  thut  luj 
crept  in."  To  render  this  in^secti  & 
the  more  eflfeetual,  he  coimected  it 
with  a  course  of  oonflniiatioais»  for 
whichy  due  notice  being  given,  streco- 
ous  preparation  was  made  on  evef7 
side.  In  addition  to  this  measute,  he 
adopted  the  habit  of  unexpected  vL*it9 
to  the  several  churobea  upon  the  Sun- 
days. 

"  At  one  of  those  nnlooked  for  ruiu/ 
writes  a  correspondent,  **  when  be  «r> 
rived,  the  chncca  was  closed— «o  app«tr- 
ance  of  service;  he  sent  for  tbe  seit^-n. 

*  Why  does  not  the  church  bell  t<  L' ' 

*  The  clergyman  is  away,  sir.*  •  Wi»l, 
do  your  dutv.'  '  No  use,  sir ;  oo  per»<« 
to  officiate.  '  Do  as  I  desire  yo<Q.*  Tif 
sexton  reluctantly  tolled  the  beU,  thr 
congregation  filled  in,  service  eoc»- 
menced,  and  the  strange  gentlcmaft  per- 
formed the  entire  datr.  After  all  wa« 
concluded,  he  asked  for  the  preacbfr'* 
book,  entered  his  signature,  and  rx^ 
away.  The  following  Sunday  th«*  par> 
son  returned,  and  of  course  was  with&Qt 
delav  informed  of  the  cirmmvtaao" 
He  nastily  referred  to  the  preacher'* 
book,  where,  to  his  surprise,  he  rtmi 
'  W.  Raphoe.'  On  the  Tuesday  follow- 
ing  he  hurried  to  his  diooeean,  expertinr. 
no  doubt,  a  severe  reproof  but  rereited 
none,  the  btsbop  justly  coosidenny  that 
he  had  been  reproved  suffidtnUy.  He 
was  asked  to  dine,  and  the  circiuiuta&c^* 
was  never  alluded  to  by  the  faish<ip.** 


This  incident  became  pnblidy 
through  the  clergyman  himselft  who 
mentioned  it  about ;  the  bishop  hioK 
self  did  not  mention  it  even  to  his  own 
fiunily. 

The  bishop  was  especially  alive  to 
the  importance  of  educatioD  in  the 
principles  of  religious  truth*  and  gave 
much  attention  to  the  schools  tfarougb- 
out  the  diocese.  Tbe  pupils  rapsdJy 
multiplied.  As  an  instaiiee»  may  be  spe» 
cifled  one  school  condocted  at  ms  ows 
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«x|)eii«e»  in  his  deroetne»  taken  care  of 
bj  the  ladieii  of  his  family.  Here  one 
hundred  girls  received  a  scriptural 
education;  and  on  Sundays,  when 
great  additional  numbers  came  from 
the  country,  they  were  all  fed  with 
plentiful  messes  of  bread  and  broth, 
nrepared  in  large  boilers  the  daT  be* 
fore*  under  the  superintendence  or  the 
ladiee  of  his  family.  Similar  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  comJbrt  and 
spiritual  instruction  of  each  class  of 
persons  within  the  immediate  Ticinity 
of  the  bishop ;  and  in  consequence,  so 
large  a  congregation  of  all  ranks  was 
drawn  to  the  cathedral,  that  at  last 
room  was  wanting  for  the  crowd. 
Among  other  great  improrements  was 
to  be  reckoned  that  of  the  church 
muMC  The  cathedral  was  without  a 
choir.  Thb  want  was  for  a  time 
supplied  by  the  bishop's  own  daughters, 
until  many  of  the  children  were,  by 
diligent  traininff.  Qualified  for  this  Tery 
essential  part  of  church  worship. 

In  June,  1822,  he  was  recommended 
br  the  k>rd  lieutenent  r  Wellesley)  for 
the  archdiocese  of  Dublin,  at  the  same 
time  that  Lord  J.  Beresford  (his  prede- 
eessor)  was  recommended  for  the  pri- 
macy. 

This  promotion  is  partly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  effect  of  the  sermon 
which  he  preached  before  George  IV. 
in  1621,  bi  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
and  of  which  his  mi^esty  eznressed  his 
admiration  very  strongly,  tie  begged 
to  have  it  prmted,  desired  that  the 
bishop  should  be  appointed  dean  of  the 
Castle  Chapel  (an  office  not  then  exist* 
ing),  and*  when  the  bishop  excused 
himself  on  account  of  the  oistance  of 
his  diocese,  the  king  replied,  **  we  oan 
bring  you  nearer.*'  Tne  bishop  then 
understood  the  bishoprick  of  Meath  to 
be  intended,  as  it  had  been  long  before 
promised.  This  understanding  had 
even  been  recoffnised  by  Dr.  O  oeime 
(then  bishop  of  Meath),  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  communicating  and  con* 
suiting  with  Dr.  Magee  on  every 
thing  which  might  affect  his  successor. 
The  appointment  proposed  by  the  king 
was  soon  carried  into  effect,  and  the 
bbhop  appointed  dean  of  the  Castle 
Chapel,  under  its  new  appellation  of 
chapel  royal. 

It  was  while  he  was  in  Dublin,  on 
the  business  of  this  appointment,  that 
the  actual  incidents  leading  to  his 
promotion    occurred:    these  are  at- 


tended with  some  interest.  An  ac* 
count  of  the  death  of  the  Archbinhop 
of  Cashel  bavins  reached  the  Castle, 
the  Bbhop  of  Kaphoe  was  sent  for, 
and  offered  that  archdiocese.  He  de» 
cUned  it  without  any  hesitation.  He 
was  taking  his  leave,  when  a  despatch 
was  handed  to  Lord  Wellesle^,  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  the  prunate. 
On  this.  Lord  Wellesley  said,  that  the 
king  had  expressed  his  wiiti  to  ap- 
point Dr.  Blagee  to  the  primacy ;  but 
that,  on  fbrther  consideration,  his 
Majesty  had  said — **  I  think  your  ex- 
cellency will  affree  with  me,  that  it  is 
better  to  do  what  is  useful  than  bril- 
liant, and  that  Lord  J.  G.  Beresford, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  should  be  ap- 

Sinted  to  the  jprimacy,  and  Doctor 
agee  be  appomted  to  succeed  his 
grace.*'  A  »w  hours  after  this  con- 
versation, the  bishop  received  a  hasty 
sunmions  to  the  Castle.  Lord  Wellesley 
informed  his  lordship  that  another 
communication  from  Lord  Liverpool 
had  arrived,  suggesting  that  it  mig^t 
not  be  safe  ,to  plaoe  him  in  Dublin,  on 
account  of  the  University,  and  recom- 
mending that  he  should  be  made  pri- 
mate. A  sense  of  either  interest 
or  ambition  would,  of  course,  have 
prompted  instant  aoquiesoence.  But 
Dr.  Magee,  dearly  aoove  both,  ouIt 
felt  that  he  was  unworthily  distrusted. 
He  answered,  "  My  lord,  if  I  am  not 
considered  worthv  of  confidence,  allow 
me  to  remain  where  I  am — 1  desire 
not  to  change.'*  «« Well,  well,  my 
lord,**  replied  Lord  Wellesley,  ''for- 
get what  has  passed,  and  let  the  for- 
mer arrangement  be  pursued."  We 
may  here  Mid  that  the  marquis,  who 
was  himself  amonff  the  most  accom- 
plished scholars  orhis  time^  was  very 
much  attached  to  Dr.  Magee,  and 
resorted  to  him  for  advice  on  many 
concerns,  but  had  been  mainly  guided 
by  his  counsel  in  questions  of  church 
preferment. 

The  archdiocese  of  Dublin  was,  in- 
deed, then  in  a  state  which  too  ob* 
Tiously  called  for  the  control  of  a 
master-mind  and  of  a  resolute  and 
uncompromising  hand.  Lord  J.  G. 
Beresford  had  been  there  but  a 
year,  and  for  the  twenty  previous 
years  it  had  lain  neglected,  under  a 
prelate  whose  intellect  was  during  that 
time  in  a  state  of  derangement 

As  the  archbishop  entered  upon  his 
office  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  ar- 
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duous  natare  of  the  position  in  which 
be  was  thus  to  be  placed,  this  feeling 
was  strongly  displayed  in  his  primary 
charge^  delivered  in  St.  Patrick's  Ca- 
thedral, 24th    October^   1822.     ThLs 
charge^  entitled  to  commemoration  for 
its  intrinsic  merits,  and  celebrated  for 
the  excitement  it  caused,  was  a  full  ex- 
position of  the  archbishop's  view  of  the 
then  position  of  the  Irish  Church,  and 
of  the  rules  which  he  prescribed  to 
himself  and  to  his  clergy,  to  meet  its 
want,  and  the  emergency  in  which  he 
conceived  it  to  be  placed.     We  shall 
not  here  delay  to  notice  the  impressive 
statements  with  which  he  began  by  no- 
ticing the  internal  abuses  then  rife,  and 
pointing  out  to  his  hearers  their  awful 
responsibility,  as  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel :  we  shall  prefer  to  state,  presently, 
the  course  by  which  he  corrected  them. 
But  at  this  distance  of  lime,  we  trust, 
that  experience  has  in  some  degree 
shown  to  idl  sober-minded  observers, 
how  inevitably  the  line  of  comment 
which  then  raised  such  a  storm  of  op- 
position, must  have  been  forced  upon  a 
prelate  who  was  simply  resolved  to  do 
nis  bounden  duty.    No  one  can  now 
deny  the  essential  duty  of  pointing  out 
to  his  clergy  the  dangers  in  which  the 
Church  stood,  and  which  have  since  all 
but  overwhelmed  it.     He  told  them 
most  truly  how  'Apolitical  considera- 
tions unfortunately  make  it  the  interest 
uf  many,  whose  condition  is  influential, 
to  court  the  favour  of  those  who  are 
hostile  to  the  Established  Church  ;**  a 
truth  always,  for  it  is  a  result  of  hu- 
man nature;  but  at  that  moment  a 
formidable  truth,  and  since  a  principal 
cause  of  the  persecution  wnich  has 
all  but  shaken  it  from  its  rock  of  ages. 
On  this  it  is  no  mean  merit  of  the 
archbishop  to  have  uttered  his  loud  and 
powerful  warning.     This,  indeed,  was 
heard  complacently — it  fell  upon  the 
ears  of  those,  the  titled  and  wealthy 
orowd,  who  are  accustomed  to  hear 
and    to    forget   the   reproof  of  the 
preacher — considering  the  gospel  true 
in  church,  and  a  form  everywhere  be- 
sides, according  to  the  characteristic 
compromise    ox    the    world    between 
"  God  and  mammon."  But  there  were 
more  immediate  and  more  alarming, 
because  more  obvious  dangers  which  it 
was  the  episcopal  duty  to  discern  and 
point  out. 

"  It  must  be  manifest,"  said  the  arch- 


bishop, **  that  in  the  obftcrvaliuQs  hilkcr- 
to  made,  I  have  not  adverted  to  that  dr- 
scription  of  persons  (of  whom  we  hare,  un- 
happily at  present,  but  too  many\  whc?- 
avowed  object  is  to  overturn  the  e*u* 
blished  rehgion  of  the  ooontry ;  aixl  who. 
the  better  to  effeet  this  porpoee,  labour 
to  enlist  the  rapacity  of  tne  VBiHriDdpied 
in  their  unholy  warfare  ;  holding  o«t  tbf 
spoils  of  the  temple,  as  the  reward  of 
its  subversion ;  and  representing  its  mi- 
nisters at  all  times  in  such  odious  eoloon, 
as  may  reconcile  one  class  of  the  ooa- 
munity  more  readily  to  their  spoKatioii. 
and  another  even  to  their  personal  f  x- 
tinotion ;  insomuch  that  at  this  dsy  the 
national  clergy  are  piaoed  in  a  tttt^ 
little  short  of  persecution,  thouA  npvo 
the  apparent  protection  of  the  bw. 


He  then  proceeded  to  indicate  thr 
special  manner  in  which  the  Cbvch 
was  immediately  circumstaoced  with 
respect  to  its  enemies  ;  and  in  a  states 
ment  not  more  remarkable  for  its  dose 
adherence  to  the  truth,  than  actaailv 
<»lled  for  by  its  appUcabtlity  to  the 
time,  he  made  use  of  a  form  of  speech 
which  had  the  misfortune  to  give  of- 
fence to  some,  and  an  excuse  for  aagr^ 
cavil  to  more,  who  were  sore  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  occasion  for  a  Uov 
at  the  Church : — 

"  We,  my  reverend  brethren,  air 
placed  in  a  station,  in  which  we  art 
hemmed  in  by  two  opposite  deecriptidM 
of  professing  Christians :  the  oas,  pos- 
sessing a  Church,  without  wiiat  wt  can 
properly  call  a  religion ;  and  lbs  othtr, 
possessmg  a  religion,  without  what  m 
can  properly  call  a  Church,**  kc 

A  storm  of  abuse  was  oomnred  up 
by  one  party,  and  deep  omice  was 
taken  by  the  other  of  the  daans  thai 
described.  It  had,  perhaps,  been  wdl, 
if  the  archbishop's  meanmg  had  been 
put  into  a  form  leas  epigrammatie,  as 
such,  indeed,  is  understood  to  be  tht 
conventional  phraseology  of  Mttft; 
and  parties,  themselves  ever  read?  to 
insult  (then,  oertainly,  the  dlsposSdoo 
of  the  Romish  and  liberal  preM  m  Ire- 
land), could  not  fail  to  receive  soch 
language  as  aggrression*  But  such,  as 
dearly,  was  not  the  archbishop's  intaat ; 
a  moment's  consideration  most  shew 
that  to  him  and  to  those  whom  he  on 
that  day  addressed,  the  facts  were  too 
plain,  and  the  emergency  too  serious  to 
permit  of  any  suppression.  And  ia 
truth,  the  whole  complaint  of  the  pojui- 
lar  press  of  that  day  reminds  us  of  the 
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noctamal  bally  described  by  Juvenal, 
who  not  only  beats  his  victim*  bat  as- 
sumes the  tone  of  one  wronged  by  his 
complaints.  Such  was  the  position  of 
the  Irish  Church  at  that  moment ;  and 
no  one  can  now  doubt  that  the  vast 
injuries  and  spoliations  by  which  it  has 
since  been  harried,  almost  to  death,  are 
due  to  the  very  causes  so  pithily  ex- 
pressed in  the  offending  sentence.  Its 
bitterest  enemies  will  now  (as  they 
safely  may»)  admit  so  much.  The  po- 
sition of  all  parties  has  since  under- 
gone some  memorable  changes  ;  but  if 
it  were  allowable  for  us  to  digress  so 
far  as  to  describe  this  position,  we  are 
not  quite  sure  tliat  it  could  be  honestly 
done  with  less  reasonable  ground  for 
offence. 

During  the  summer  of  1821,  an  in- 
cident occurred,  remarkable  for  the 
excitement  it  produced,  but  now  almost 
entirely  forgotten.  The  rector  of 
Rathfarnham  had  been  dispensed  from 
residence  by  Magee's  predecessor,  and 
had  hired  a  Mr.  Robert  Taylor,  an 
assistant  in  a  neighbouring  school,  to 
perform  his  spiritual  functions  in  his 
absence.  Taylor  was  a  man  of  weak, 
perhaps  disordered  mind,  and  his  reli- 
gious opinions  were,  even  at  this  time, 
such  as  hardlv  any  body  of  Christians 
would  recogmze  as  consistent  with  the 
faith.  His  principles  soon  appeared  in 
his  teaching.  Magee  had  been  awaire 
of  this  previous  to  his  coming  into  the 
diocese,  andimmediately  took  measures 
to  abate  the  nuisance.  The  Sunday 
after  his  primary  charge,  he  sent  one 
of  the  curates  of  St.  Peter's  to  super- 
sede Taylor,  who  shortly  afterwards 
received  a  summons  to  the  palace, 
where  an  anery  interview  took  place, 
of  the  particulars  of  which  we  have  no 
better  account  than  the  not  very  trust- 
worthy reminiscences  of  the  culprit 
himself.  Finally,  Tavlor  was  dis- 
missed, not  only  from  the  diocese^  but 
from  his  place  in  the  academy.  There 
appeared  something  harsh  in  the  sum- 
mary method  which  the  archbishop  had 
adopted  towards  him;  and  Taylor, 
with  some  crazy  dexterity,  endeavoured 
to  make  it  appear  that  his  offence  lay 


rather  in  opposing  certain  *'  Plato- 
nical"  and  *'  cabalistic*'  peculiarities  of 
Magee's  theology,  than  in  any  formal 
oppositions  to  the  essentials  of  the 
Gospel.  The  liberal  press  of  Dub- 
lin, ever  prompt  to  assail  authorities 
and  vindicate  abuses,  poured  out  the 
full  flow  of  their  most  rabid  animo- 
sity agfunst  the  archbishop,  and  echo- 
ed, in  every  form  of  vituperation, 
the  frothy  charges  and  railings  of 
Tavlor.  The  Protestant  and  consti- 
tutional journals  took  the  part  of  the 
archbishop  and  the  cause  of  Christian- 
ity; and  the  public  mind  was  strongly 
excited  on  either  side.  Taylor,  mean- 
while, pursued  his  own  consistent 
course,  and  left  no  doubt  on  the  ques- 
tion. A  few  months  more  made  the 
nature  of  his  principles  and  preaching 
apparent  enough  even  for  the  slow 
orbs  of  the  liberal  journals  which  had 
espoused  his  cause.  He  presently 
dropped  even  the  flimsy  disguise  of 
a  confusion  between  Platonism  and 
Christianity;  and  in  his  public  lectures, 
delivered  ,to  overflowing  theatres,  re- 
vived the  blasphemies,  sophisms,  and 
misstatements  of  Paine  and  his  mise- 
rable confraternity ;  and  so  fully  con- 
nected the  doffmas  of  the  infidel  with 
the  kindred  do^as  of  anarchy,  that 
the  law  authorities  were  compelled  to 
interfere,  and  he  was  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  public  attacks  on  Christian- 
ity. To  follow  him  further  does  not 
fall  within  the  direct  compass  of  this 
narrative;  but  we  must  not  quit  the 
subject  without  observing,  tnat  the 
manner  in  which  this  last-mentioned 
incident  was  taken  up  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  press  affords  matter  for 
much  reflection,  which  has  not  yet  alto- 
gether lost  its  importance.* 

The  archbishop  now  entered  at  once 
upon  a  labour  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, and  to  which  the  Church  and 
Christian  society  owe  more  than  was 
directly  perceiviu)le  at  the  time.  For 
many  years  antecedent  to  the  period 
of  wnich  we  speak,  some  good  men, 
such  as  Roe,  Mathias,  and  others  who 
are  still  living,  had,  in  their  respective 
circles,  led  the  growing  progress  of  a 


*  We  should  add  that  this  unfortunate  man,  when  fully  silenced  in  Dublin,  be- 
took himself  to  London,  where  he  availed  himself  of  the  latitude  of  opinion  arising 
from  the  vast  intermixture  of  all  sects  and  persuasions,  to  resume  his  lectures,  to 
assemblies  which  could  receive  no  new  injury  at  his  hands ;  and  after  a  few  years, 
crowned  an  impious  course,  by  dying  mao. 
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very  improved  spirit  of  scriptural  and 
doctrinal  religion.  From  their  preach- 
ing and  example,  the  same  spirit  had 
been  largely  spread  ;  and  the  exertions 
of  pious  inolviduals,  and  still  more  of 
efficient  religious  societies*  had*  under 
the  blessing  of  God*  raised  up  a  wide- 
spread sense  of  Gospel  truth.  But  this 
happy  sentiment  wanted  much  of  that 
orderly  regulation*  "  according  to 
knowledge*"  which  can  only  have  ex- 
istence where  led  by  a  pious,  diligent* 
and  effective  Christian  ministry.  This 
was  the  widely-observable  want  of  the 
hour.  Instead  of  the  clergy  leading 
their  congregations*  they  were*  in  a 
great  measure*  themselves  urged  by  a 
pressure  from  without.  Instead  of 
the  clergy  being  led  by  the  Christian 
zeal  and  knowledge  of  their  bishops, 
the  few  of  them  who  were  foremost  in 
the  work  of  Evangelists  were  in  every 
way  discountenanced  and  repressed. 
Bishops,  selected  for  their  family  inte- 
rest* had  simply  ruled  the  Church  as  a 
part  of  the  machinery  of  the  State. 
Thus*  then,  while  there  existed  a  wide 
field  of  Christian  produce,  a  rightful 
cultivation  was  wanting ;  and  a  large 
and  various  growth  of  the  wildest  sec- 
tarianism and  the  most  ignorant  dog- 
matism* was*  in  every  quarter  and  in 
every  shape,  appearing.  To  remedy 
this  evil,  the  archbishop  bent  all  his 
energy  of  mind  and  body.  He  saw 
the  want:  a  sober*  faithful,  and  in* 
structed  ministry — ^men  like  Peter  Roe 
of  Kilkenny*  or  like  Mathias  of  the 
Bethesda.  He  also  saw  another  se- 
rious difficulty.  While  the  regular 
parochial  ministry  were  not  what  the 
time  most  loudly  called  for*  a  state  of 
society  teeming  with  spiritual  feeling 
was*  in  every  direction*  producing  a 
youthful  ministry*  animated  by  an  ir- 
regular seal*  mixed  with  the  seeds  of 
much  disorderly  dogmatism.  It  seems 
quite  evident*  how  many  obstacles 
must  thus  have  been  interposed.  While 
the  archbishop  had  to  awaken  and  ex- 
cite* he  had  also  to  control  and  re- 
press the  very  movements  which  he  was 
to  urge.  In  both*  his  judgment  was 
consummate.  He  had  to  deal  with  two 
classes  of  men,  whose  tendencies  were 
wholly  opposite ;  and  his  conduct  to 
either*  separately,  was  such  as  might 
well  be  adduced  in  answer  to  any  re* 
proach  of  over-lenity  on  one  side*  or 
severity  on  the  other. 


to 


With  respect  to  those  of  the  clergy 
whom  he  describes  in  his    primary 
charge*  as  «  desirous  to  escape  from 
every  appearance  of  sanctity  or  pirtv 
which  ought  bear  the  atamp  of  tbm 
sacred  professioD*  deeming  it  a  faigfaer 
honour  to  mix*  upon  equal  tcrmct  with 
the  general  mass  of  society*"  the  comw 
he  had  to  follow  was  diffiieolt  and  m- 
popular.     There  was  in  eoob  penoai 
(then  abundant  in  the  mral  districti  • 
an  habitual  unfitness  for  thdr  caUsng, 
which,  as  it  could  not  be  wboUy  re- 
medied, involved  him  in  a  hmg  ooateft 
with  men  who  were  likely*  not  only  to 
resist*  but  rail,  and  swell  the  cry  of 
discontent  which  every  rigbtly-4ireetcd 
reform  must  raise.    It  waa  hia  costooi 
to  visit  the  churches  of  the  dtoccae  oo 
Sundays,  as  a  private  person,  arrnrini? 
in  time  for  divine  service,  and  entcrirv 
the  next  open  pew*  often  near  the  door, 
among  the  servants.     In  some  case*, 
his    appearance   occasioned  ttirprYf^y 
and  a  not  unreasonable  trepidsudoo.   It 
sometimes   happened  that    proofii  <»f 
great  neglect  met  hia  eyea ;  on  some 
occasions— and  these  were  (we  have 
reason  to  believe)  the  most 
— the  clergyman  was  nnprepared 
preach.     On  such  oceasiont,  the 
bishop,  who  mostly  proceeded   frvra 
the  church  to  the  glebe-houacb  atrooftly 
and  fully  expressed  his  sense  to  the  dc- 
linquent  pastor.  Aa  he  was  soaetim^^ 
met  in  a  very  refractory  spirit*  and 
with  excuses  which  he  conridmd 
than  the  fault,  he  was  led  to 
severe*  because  an 
tone  ]  and  became  the  object  of  a 
tility*  which*  having  personal 
was  far  more  bitter  and  sincere  thaa 
the  mere  party  animosity 
Notwithstanding  the« 
the  firm  and  nnfltnching  8ptritofth# 
archbishop  carried  the  day.     Those 
who  were  negligent  were  eompdJed  to 
lay  aside  tbmr  careless  hahitat  aad 
they  who  were,  from  whatever  caaie* 
incompetent  to  the  strict  re4|aiaitaoa<* 
now  imposed*  were  soon  prerided  with 
active  and  efficient  curates.     A  &UiDfr 
away  of  the  Protestantib  fron  loag 
neglect*  in  many  of  the  niral  parishes* 
had  left  some  without  any  obvioes  dvt?* 
These  were  cases  of  great  diftcnlrv. 
as  there  was  thus  a  stroi^  osteiuibit 
excuse ;  nor  was  it  easv  to 
nate  the  cases  in  whkii   chb 
might  be  just*  or  msrsiy 
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This  information  the  diligence  and 
discernment  of  the  archbishop  gradu- 
allj  obtained  ;  and  he  learned  that  in 
many  localities  there  was  a  large  pro- 
portion of  neglected  Protestant  popu-* 
lation,  of  which  numbers  had  grown 
into  the  same  habitual  laxity  which 
was  countenanced  by  their  minister  $ 
while  others*  discontented  with  his  mi- 
nistry! or  expecting  no  instruction  in 
their  parish  church,  had  long  sought 
it  elsewhere.  In  such  cases  the  arch- 
bishop insisted  upon  a  course  of  active 
and  well-directed  exertion*  which  soon 
had  the  effect  of  filling  churches*  and 
putting  an  end  to  sinecures  of  old 
standing. 

There  existed  an  opposite  evil*  of 
which  we  have  already  described  the 
source;  and  from  the  restriction  of 
our  limits*  we  must  touch  upon  it  but 
lightly  here.  The  bishops  of  that  day 
had  shown  much  dblike  to  ordain 
young  men  of  those  opinions  which  then 
went  by  the  name  of  '<  evangelical.*' 
These  opinions  were  attended  by  some 
irreg^ular  tendencies  ;  they  seemed  to 
indicate  a  movement*  but  it  was  a 
movement  in  advance.  Every  decided 
reaction  of  humanity  has  ever  tended 
to  extremes*  and  this  was  no  excep- 
tion. But  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
archbishop  that  the  good  impulse  was 
not  to  be  repelled  because  it  was  al- 
loved  by  the  essential  errors  of  human 
wisdom.  He  knew  that  such  was  the 
measure  of  light  which  it  has  so  often 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  deal.  He 
knew  that  a  small  admixture  of  specu- 
lative error  (if  such  it  were)  which 
came  with  a  large  development  of  spi- 
ritual zeal*  and  regard  for  the  funda- 
mental verities  of  the  Gospel*  was  no 
unfavourable  change  from  the  spiri- 
tual sleep  of  the  previous  generation. 
He  trusted*  and  rightly*  that  the  truth 
would  make  them  free.  Here*  too*  in- 
deed* there  was  a  hidden  danger ;  the 
conduct  of  the  bishops  had  generated 
an  unfavourable  feeling  against  them ; 
and  no  more  need  be  said  to  show 
that  the  Church  was  on  the  verge  of  a 
peril*  which  it  has  often  encountered* 
and  never  without  harm.  In  such 
cases  as  were  consequent  on  this  state 
of  things*  the  archbishop  took  a  mild 
and  indulgent  course.  Many  who  were 
rejected  elsewhere  he  received,  because 
he  saw  they  were  genuine  Christians* 
and  were  likely  to  be  most  efficient 


teachers— the  very  men  he  wanted. 
He  usually  addressed  them  frankly, 
stating  that  such  or  such  was  not  his 
opinion*  but  that  he  saw  no  objection 
to  those  who  held  it.  It  must  be  here 
enough  to  say  of  such  points*  that  they 
were  of  that  class  raich  have  ever 
been  the  subject  of  controversy  in  the 
Church*  and  upon  which  the  best  Chris- 
tians have  differed.  To  human  spe- 
culation there  is  not*  and  cannot  be, 
any  end ;  it  must  begin  at  whatever 
point  explicit  revelation  stops*  and  be- 
yond this  point  certainty  must  end.  As 
the  archbishop  wisely  foresaw*  much 
heated  feeling*  and  a  strong  disposi- 
tion to  insubordination*  subsided  of 
itself;  and  many  strong  currents  of 
spiritual  affection  were  turned  back 
into  the  Church*  from  which  they  had 
nearly  been  forced. 

The  income  of  the  archdiocese  was 
£7000  a-year.  Of  this  he  set  apart 
J62000  a-year  for  charitable  and  public 
uses.  He  supported  several  curates 
at  his  own  expense*  paying  ^100  a- 
year  to  each.  This  was  one  of  the 
resources  by  which  he  infused  a  sound 
ministry  through  his  diocese.  He 
never  refused  lioeral  relief  in  cases  of 
distress*  and  was  foremost  in  subscrip- 
tions for  the  aid  of  the  destitute  or  for 
the  promotion  of  any  good  end.  He 
was  specially  desirous  to  establish  a 
fund  for  superannuated  clergy*  and 
offered  £500  as  his  own  subscription. 
We  may  here  mention  a  project  which 
he  urged  upon  the  bishops*  but  in 
vun:  he  proposed  that  every  bishop 
should*  within  his  own  diocese*  and  out 
of  his  own  funds*  muntain  some  suffi- 
cient number  of  unattached  clergymen* 
to  minister  within  the  diocese  as  the 
bishop  might  direct*  in  cases  of  ab- 
sence* sickness*  or  occasional  necessity. 
As  this  was  not  complied  with*  we  only 
state  it  here  as  exemplifying  the  mu- 
nificent spirit  of  the  proposal. 

It  has  frequentiy  been  remarked  as 
a  curious  and  interesting  circumstance* 
that  two  persons  united  by  the  earliest 
friendship  from  their  boyish  years,  as 
the  archbishop  and  Lord  Plunket*  and 
connected  by  many  ties  of  kindness  and 
mutual  esteem  through  theseveral  stages 
of  their  lives*  should  now*  after  a  long 
course  of  successive  advances  in  their 
several  professions*  being  exalted  each 
to  the  highest  eminence,  be  at  last,  as  in 
their  eaniest  years,  living  next  door  to 
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each  other^  and,  in  a  manner^  under 
the  same  roof.*  The  curcumstance  may 
be  thought  to  demand  some  notice. 
It  iSf  perhaps^  sufficiently  known  for 
every  present  purpose*  that  in  their 
several  courses,  these  two  eminent  men 
had  considerably  diverged  asunder  in 
their  political,  and,  it  is  very  generally 
imagined,  in  their  theological  tenets. 
The  consequence  was  not  (we  are  as- 
sured on  the  best  authority)  any  dimi- 
nution of  goodwill ;  but  it  must  be 
obvious  tnat  some  estrangement  of 
personal  intercourse  must  needs  have 
arisen.  Both  persons  of  strong  cha- 
racter, and  capable  of  being  deeply 
engrossed  by  their  prevailing  duties  and 
concerns,  it  is  evident  how  little  room 
could  be  left  for  any  pleasurable  inter- 
change of  mind.  It  is  also  evident 
how  many  occasions  must  have  arisen 
for  mutual  disapprobation ;  how  much 
reserve  from  the  apprehension  of  fu- 
ture collisions  in  the  line  of  duty.  We 
shall  only  allow  ourselves  to  notice  one 
topic  here.  Lord  Plunket  was,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  the  most  powerful, 
if  not  the  most  effective  advocate  for 
the  removal  of  disabilities  affecting 
the  members  of  the  Papal  Church  in 
Ireland.  To  this  measure  the  arch- 
bishop was  well  known  to  be  a  most 
f^ank  and  zealous  opponent.  To  this 
cause  of  estrangement,  others  familiar 
to  the  public  recollection  were  added. 
We  have  not,  without  some  violence 
to  our  own  feelings,  adverted  to  a  to- 
pic in  which  we  know  not  how  far 
some  unpleasant  impressicms  maj  still 
have  survived.  But  we  trust  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  it  would  be  some  disparaffe- 
ment  both  to  truth,,  and  to  a  man  like 
Lord  Plunket,  to  say  less  upon  the 
subject  of  a  ft'iendship  which  was  so 
honourable  to  both  himself  and  the 
truly  illustrious  subject  of  this  memoir. 
On  the  subject  of  opposition  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  that  of  the  arch- 
bishop was  bold,  open,  and  uncom- 
promising; though  it  did  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  affect  his  goodwill  to 
the  people,  and  still  less  to  individuals 
of  tnat  communion ;  it  was  shown  by 
so  many  plain  demonstrations  of  xeal 
agunst  their  Church  and  creed,  as  to 


rouse  agunst  htmt  for  the 
of  his  Hfe,  aU  the  moat  Tiolcnt  as- 
mosity  of  the  lowest  and  Icsat  scrv^ 
lous  opponents,  both  lay  aad  denm . 
He  was  preached,  writtm,  aad  L«- 
rang^ed  against  ;  and  the  nbUe  •  f 
Dublin  were  roused  to  aaaail  hta  WiT^ 
all  the  froth  and  foam  of  their  psuHioQ« 
Mr.  O'ConneU,  in  one  of  his  speec)">* 
at  some  public  meeting,  in  noticiiig  Un- 
charge of  assassination  brought  agair  * 
the  Irish  peasantry,  obserred,  *'xxi\' 
there  should  be  no  har  of  masagdaati'^ 
so  long  as  Archlnahoip  Blairee  valif  i 
unharmed."  Mr.  O'CoantfU  deleoc-: 
himself  from  the  obTious  hnpotatsfn. 
by  ascribing  such  hu^gnagv  to  a  pUy- 
ml  and  heedless  mood,  end  we  c^- 
tice  the  expression  beeense  it  mij 
convey  what  we  would  express— tb' 
temper  of  the  hour.  If  corses,  a:*  t 
threats,  and  angry  looks  ooold  ki. , 
there  would,  assuredW,  have  b^r. 
little  safety  for  the  archlnahop  ia  th  - 
streets.  If  at  any  time  he  had  oc<>v 
sion  to  pass  throtj^h  a  crovd»  the  dis- 
position to  mob  him  became  alanr- 
mgly  apparent ;  but  we  have  it  frr*.!: 
eye-witnesses,  that  on  sach  dtsgranf  ■:' 
occasions,  the  rabble  were  pereepfa^-^ 
impressed  by  the  dignified  aad  tnia(TTt>> 
self-possession  of  the  archbisb<^  «^" 
neither  manifested  the  aii||^test  *k'v 
of  fear,  or  of  wavering  firoia  his  wa^. 
so  that  the  angry  crowd  felt  oonstrain- 
ed  to  ffive  way  before  him* 

In  tDB  midst  of  the  Ibiaent  of  ^pi- 
nion  and  passion  thus  raised^  the  arch- 
bishop stood  unmovedandnniBfiaeocrii 
It  was  customary  with  him  to  say,  **  U 
is  a  small  thiog  for  me  to  be  jodcid 
by  human  judgment. ** 

It  is  not,  indeed,  we  shoald  here  sst. 
by  these  general  statements  of  Dab/'* 
conduct,  for  the  oompHealed  oetali* 
of  which  we  have  not  room*  that  sorh 
a  man  is  to  be  judged*  It  was  by  hi« 
private  friends,  and  in  the  bosom  o( 
nis  family,  that  he  was  kaowa-.th«> 
same  cheerful*  affbetionalet  aad  eater* 
taining,  as  well  as  instrocttre  ftthcr. 
husband,  companion,  aad  fnaad*  that 
we  have  desenbed  him  ia  the  earrvcr 
and  more  private  part  of  his  csrerr. 
In  his  private  drde,  he  waa  the  «hiV 


*  Their  fathers  had  been  next-door  neighbours  in  Enntskillea,  aad  thsir 
were  separated  merely  by  a  partition  wall.     In  Dublin,  as  naay  of  oar 
know,  the  official  residences  or  the  Lord  ChanosUor  and  Arebbishop  of 
join  each  other  in  Stephea's-grccn. 
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«Ad  h«p|MiiMt*'  of  hu  Urgt  fmmtlT; 
And  it  If  on  Um  Mtthority  oftboM  who 
komm  him  hmX  in  hit  retirad  Mid  do- 
mettio  hoorff  we  ean  mj  that  it  was 
his  wont  to  •noourago  the  free  and  an* 
raatrved  commonioation  of  sentiment 
among  his  children.  A  stranger  from 
EMlMkd»  who  had  been  innted  by  one 
of  tne  archbishop's  sons  to  spend  a  few 
dnjs  at  the  pa]ace«  mentioned  bis  ap- 
prehensions of  meeting  a  severe  and 
sententious  scbolarf  and  his  surprise 
and  "  mM^oalified  deliffbt*"  at  the  ease» 
playfnl  kmdnessy  and  freedom  from 
pretension  and  pedantry^  which  he 
saw*  His  emphatic  exclamatioo,  in 
describing  his  reelingt  was»  **  this  is  a 
haopy  home  I" 

in  the  regulation  of  his  family  he 
paid  special  attention  to  the  conduct 
a"d  rt^ularity  of  family  prayer.  On 
Sundays  he  allowed  no  dinner  to  be 
dressed  in  the  palace,  and  always,  with 
his  entire  household  walked  to  churchf 
that  his  serf  ants  might  not  be  detained 
from  their  higher  duties,  or  his  horses 
deprived  of  their  enjoined  rest  He  pre- 
Taued  on  others,  among  whom  we  may 
instance  the  Lord  Chancellor  Manners, 
to  adopt  the  same  customs ;  and  this,  it 
if  not  to  be  doubted,  was  the  means  of 
much  of  that  reform  which  has  since 
become  so  apparent  in  the  Sunday 
habits  of  the  better  classes. 

Among  the  favourite  visiters  who 
were  in  habitual  intercourse  with  him, 
and  familiarly  admitted  to  his  domestic 
circle,  some  persons  are  named  to  us, 
who  are  most  known  for  their  exem* 
plary  piet^,  or  for  their  uncompro* 
mising  pnnciples.  Among  these  we 
may  mention  tne  Rev.  Robert  M^Ghee, 
B.  W.  Blathias,  Hugh  White,  James 
Dunne,  and  Thomas  Kelly.  The  last- 
named  gentleman,  well  known  for  his 
exalted  spiritual  character*  and  his 
beautiful  oontributions  to  sacred  son^, 
was  said  to  have  declared*  "that  if 
Dr,  Magee  had  been  archbishop  be- 
fore his  secession  from  the  Church,  he 
never  would  have  been  a  separatist.** 
It  is,  we  believe,  generally  luiown  bow* 
under  the  archbuhop,  that  eminent 
Christian,  whose  preacliing  has  turned 
M>  many  to  righteousnetft^D.  W.  Ma- 
thiaa— actnally  returned  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Church,  from  which  in  early  life 
he  had  seceded. 


On  the  subject  of  his  ordinations, 
we  may  say  that  his  regard  to  the  due 
qualification  of  the  candidates  was 
most  strict  and  anxious.  "Three 
days»'*  writes  an  inmate  of  his  palace* 
"  were  set  apart,  previous  to  ordin^* 
tion*  and  the  best  scholars,  fellows  of 
Trinity  College,  were  engaged  to  ex- 
amine the  young  men,  who  were  seated 
in  a  semi-circle  (the  archbishop  being 
present),  with  the  examiners  facing 
them.  The  archbishop  had  a  table  be* 
fore  him,  and  took  memoranda  of  the 
answering.  The  third  day  he  reserved 
for  himself*  when  he  sifted  the  candi- 
dates in  such  points  as  he  considered 
necessary  for  his  own  information  as 
to  their  knowledge  of  the  scriptures* 
liturgy,  &c."  It  is  added  by  the  same 
informant  that  when  all  was  over,  and 
no  unfavourable  event  occurred  to  any 
of  the  caiidi'Uite»r  the  Arcl»Ui.>ho,>  a». 
ways  shewed  much  appearance  of  sa- 
tisfaction. It  was  to  him  a  happy 
event  which  added  so  considerable  a 
portion  of  knowledge  and  piety  to  the 
Church,  and  indicated,  as  from  afar,  the 
period  of  a  better  state  of  things.  The 
example  was  widely  influential;  the 
bishops  generally  shewed  their  concur- 
ring sense  of  the  value  of  the  arch- 
bishop*s  strict  and  searching  method ; 
and  it  soon  became  a  matter  of  much 
increased  difficulty  for  incapable  and 
idle  students  in  theology  to  enter  the 
Church. 

A  new  order  of  things  soon  bMran 
to  appear,  by  many  indications.  Tho 
distracting  and  perilous  decomposition 
between  spiritual  life  and  doctrinal 
sobriety  began  to  disappear.  It  soon 
became  apparent  in  every  congregation 
that  vital  and  saving  faith,  and  that  the 
sincere  following  of  Christ*  could  be 
professed  and  maintained  by  thoxe  who 
were  not  what  was  called  Calvinistic* 
A  faithful,  earnest*  and  sober-minded 
ministry  began  to  pervade  the  Church* 
and  instead  of  metaphysical  disquisi- 
tions, dry  ethical  common-places,  or 
dull  repetitions  of  the  gossiping  mix- 
ture or  scandal  and  proverbial  pru- 
dence of  fifty  years  ago,  there  began  a 
nnifortn  statement  and  enforcement  of 
the  whole  declared  counsel  of  God. 
And  we  cannot  pass  without  noticing 
a  remarkable  etfect  which  has  long 
been  to  us  an  interesting  subject  of  ob- 


*  For  this  and  all  such  statements,  our  autt.oritj  is  the  archbuihop's  own  decla- 
ration* 
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servation.  About  thirty  years  ago,  we 
can  well  remember^  if  a  good  preacher 
was  to  be  heard  of  in  some  particular 
town  or  parishi  he  necessarily  became  an 
object  of  public  remark.  Now,  making 
due  allowance  for  instances  of  superior 
intellect,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  the 
congregation  that  has  not  the  ad?an* 
tage  of  an  instructive  and  not  in- 
eloquent  preacher.  This,  under  the 
Eower  of  the  great  conductor  of  all 
uman  concerns,  and  especiaUy  those 
of  his  own  Church,  we  would  put  for- 
ward as  the  great  result  of  the  consci- 
entious labour  of  this  truly  illustrious 
prelate,  whose  admirers  may,  with  a 
higher  truth  than  the  architect  of  our 
great  English  cathedral,  look  round 
upon  our  pulpits  and  platforms  for  his 
monument. 

It  will  be  fully  apprehended  by  every 
one,  that  the  position  of  a  prelate  in 
this  high  station  of  responsibility,  and 
entering  with  so  mucn  zeal  into  the 
concerns  of  his  Church,  was  not  only 
one  of  extreme  and  arduous  labour, 
but  beset  with  numerous  points  of  the 
utmost  nicety.  He  was  not  only,  on 
the  one  side,  engaged  to  awaken  and 
compel  into  activity,  the  dormant 
spirit  and  lax  discipline  of  his  rural 
clergy ;  but,  on  the  other,  to  repress 
the  undisciplined  energy  of  the  great 
reaction  which  was,  at  the  same  time, 
widely  manifesting  itself.  To  do  this, 
without  repressing  the  growth  of  spi- 
ritual life,  or  causing  division,  re- 
quired a  firm  as  well  as  a  delicate  and 
discriminating  hand.  Much  good  was 
effected  by  religious  societies,  which 
involved  in  their  constitution  more  or 
less  of  latitude.  These,  many  prelates 
were  inclined  to  discountenance,  in  a 
manner  which,  though  intrinsically  ac- 
cordant with  the  truest  Christian  prin- 
ciple, would  have  (for  many  reasons) 
carried  the  imputation  of  a  secular 
policy.  But  tne  ground  which  the 
archbishop  took  was  that  least  liable 
to  misconstruction — we  take  for  ex- 
ample his  conduct  towards  the  Bible 
Societv.  He  did  not  consider  it  war- 
rantable to  discountenance  so  mani- 
festly beneficial  an  instrument  for  the 
spread  of  the  Word  of  God ;  but  he 
considered  the  principle  of  compre- 
hension, according  to  which  that  most 
Christian  and  most  efficacious  society 
united  in  its  operation  every  Pro- 
testant sect,  as  not  reconcileabJe  with 
the  strict  line  of  one  whose  duty  was 


to  guard  the  doctrine  and  diiripline  of 
the  Church*  Nevertheless*  so  Boefa 
beyond  all  lesser  oonuderadons  did  he 
consider  the  propagation  of  fhm  Scrip- 
lures,  that  he  declared  that  be  wootd 
have  joined  the  Bible  Society  bad 
there  been  no  other  means  of  ctroolal- 
ing  the  Bible.  AvaiUog  himaelf*  thcr^ 
fore,  of  an  instrumentality  more  ■trictiy 
suited  to  the  Church,  he  still  was  aol 
the  less  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
society ;  it  was  joined,  with  hie  con- 
sent, not  only  by  his  clergy,  but  by  th* 
members  of  his  family ;  and  it  is  man- 
tioned  by  one  of  them,  that  before  his 
time,  the  disoountenanoe  shown  by  tb* 
prelates  very  much  thinned  the  aft wid 
ance  of  the  public,  and  still  more  of 
the  clergy,  who  appeared  at  the  meet- 
ings thii^y  scattered  throuffh  the  room. 
«  But  now/'  writes  Mrs.  Himter,  "  • 
platform  of  no  ordinary  dimwtiione 
was  crowded  with  the  clergy  firoa  aD 
parts,  without  fear  or  danger  of  r». 
proof;  and  when  the  family  rtConwd 
each  day,  he  (the  arohbiabop)  beard 
with  a  smile  of  satis&ction  all  tbey 
were  able  to  detail  of  the  prooeedingm.** 
Of  one  of  those  meetings  he  ocrassoM 
ally  took  the  chair;  the  ReformatioD 
Society  was,  both  firom  its  ob^l  and 
in  its  oonstitntioo,  strictly  framed  ia 
accordance  with  his  views.  He  was 
opposed  to  everv  admissioo  of  asyg. 
diency  ;  and  this  had  nooa.  The  mtt 
time  he  appeared  in  the  Rotuado^  to 
take  the  chair  at  this  meeltqg^  ascitad 
a  degree  of  enthusiasm  whkb  ia  aiiD 
in  the  recollection  of  many. 

In  conformity  with  this  feeling,  be 
took  a  strong  interest  ia  ibe  ooa- 
troversies  between  clersymen  of  tbe 
Churches  of  Engbmd  ana  Rome,  which 
then  occupied  so  moch  of  the  aabGc 
attention.  He  was  amoofp  tbe  ana.^ 
and  they  were  few,  indeeo  wbo  aaw 
the  real  oonsequenoee  wbieb  mmbt  bo 
expected  to  result  from  them :  ba  aaw 
that  the  peasantry,  trained  aa  tbcy 
were  by  political  disoaa8ioa»  with  all 
their  native  shrewdness,  were  mott  ia- 
advertently  suffered  by  their  pricala  to 
witness  and  to  take  aa  mttrost  fai  ibam : 
he  saw  that,  thou^  babitaal  error 
and  party  passions  lofloeaoed  tbam  to 
the  assertion  of  a  pretended  victory, 
still  that  deep  impressions  of  a  oo»> 
trary  nature  were  reeetvcd»  aad  Ibal 
the  circulation  of  the  Bible  aoioog 
them  must  be  an  ineritable  rsealf  ■  Tbe 
priests,  who  were  loudly  acoaaed  of 
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•npprMting  the  Bible,  and  incoloattng 
prejndioet  af^ainst  it|  forgot  themselves 
•o  far  as  to  denri  instead  of  justifjing, 
the  conduct  aflefred  by  their  oppo- 
nents !  the  shrewd  listeners  in  manv 
wajt  showed  their  dissatisfaction  and 
•urprise  ;  though  they  shouted  victory, 
the  thoek  was  felt  throuj^h  the  Papal 
Church— .Atff«<  lateri  lethalig  anmao  ; 
and  then,  from  that  moment,  began  an 
eagtr  call  for  the  Bible,  which  has  never 
from  that  moment  ceased.  On  this 
point  the  archbishop  said,  on  his  ex* 
anination  in  the  House  of  Lords : — 


It 


The  subject  of  tho  Bible  has  now 
been  presented  to  the  fi^enoral  popula- 
tion ;  the  attention  of  the  lower  orders 
has  been  strongly  excited  i  they  hare  been 
drawn  out  to  attend  some  of  tho^o  dis- 
rnisiont  at  the  public  meetings  which 
have  latterly  occurred,  in  order  to  give 
a  support  and  strength,  by  their  num- 
bers, to  the  advocates  of  their  cause. 
Indepeudently  of  this,  aUo,  the  r amour 
of  wnat  has  bi^en  going  forward  has 
spread  through  the  entire  country — so 
that  not  only  tho«e  who  have  been  pre- 
sent  at  the  ineetin>;s  hare  had  their  at- 
tention awakened,  bat  the  noi^e  of  what 
has  been  doing  has  gone  abroad  every- 
where, and  all  now  know  that  there  is 
a  Bible,  and  that  it  i«  on  the  subject  of 


the  Bible  these  disputes  have  arisen* 
The  consequence  has  been,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  that  a  very  great  shako 
hatt  been  gi>en  to  the  public  mind,  and 
that  evi'U  among  the  lower  orders  a 
strong  d»'sire  ban  been  cn^ate*!  (an  I 
learn  from  information  on  which  1  think 
I  can  rely)  to  know  what  the  nature  f>f 
thit  booli  id,  which  has  been  so  vche- 
mently  recommended  and  prohibited. 
I  believe,  also,  that  it  has  been  found 
difficult,  in  many  cases,  to  restrain  that 
desire  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  autho- 
rity ~the  authority,  1  mean,  to  which 
of  all  others  those  of  whom  1  speak  have 
bei*n  u^ed  most  imnlioitly  to  submit. 
For  tht>Hc  reasons  it  is  I  am  led  to  con- 
clude, that  from  the  powerful  interest 
that  has  been  exciten,  the  impulse  of 
inouiry  is  presning  forward,  so  as  not 
to  be  easily  repelled.' 


»«• 


Such  was  the  sagacious  anticipation 
of  this  eminent  prelate,  at  that  early 
period  of  the  movement  to  which  his 
statement  refers. 

The  archbishop,  while  he  exerted 
himself  to  fpiide  the  movement,  of 
which  he  received  many  secret  as  well 
public  proofs,  was,  in  this  too,  res- 
trained hv  the  same  discretion  which 

w 

so  admirably  tempered  his  seal  in  every 
office.     We  have  it  on  his  own  au- 


*  Evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords,  29th  April,  18*25.     As  wo  are  unwilling 
to  engross  too  much  of  the  liiilo  spac<^  wo  can  fitly  ueeupy  with  thin  topic,  which 


claims  for  itself  much  separate  con<»ul(*ration,  we  may  here  add  a  few  contirmatory 
remarks.  The  sagacity  of  the  arehbiblnip  is  confirmed  by  after  events  ;  and  of  such 
confirmation  there  can  be  little  doubt  (on  any  positive   grounds).     The  movement 


indicated  in  the  abo\e  ({notation  ha>  t^ver  .sinee  gone  on,  rather  coiUMsiled  than  re- 
tarded by  the  strenuous  opposition  it  has  rcceive<l.  The  priests  now  deny,  and  the 
people  forget,  the  universal  and  utter  proscription  under  which  the  Biblo  once  lay  ; 
few  would  now  l>e  fonnd  to  call  it  *Mhe  devil's  book,"  to  bum  or  to  bury  it.  ft 
has  found  its  way.  and  been  welcomed  into  every  cabin  where  there  is  onlinary  in- 
telligence;  and  the  effects  are  widely  visible.  Roman  Catholic  booksellers' are 
issoiog  various  editions  of  the  Douay  Bible  in  cheap  wei>kly  and  monthly  instal- 
ments ,  and  we  have  even  se«'n  annonnriul  what  is  calliKl  **a  Catholic  Family 
Bible'*>^uch  is  the  change  that  twenty ^tive  years  hare  prtMluctHl.  Party  feeling 
alone  has,  in  some  measure,  retarded  these  etVeets.  There  is  in  this  country,  as  in 
•very  other,  a  floating  hcum  »»f  ignor.»n«*e,  vice,  and  di>.artVTtinn,  b\  whieh  the  real 
f«t»llngs  of  the  body  of  the  Irj«»h  peasantry  are  controlled  into  vilence,  But  many 
•ijjns  are  apparent  to  tho*e  i^ho  li\e  among  theni--an  open  preferenc**  and  profes. 
sion  of  the  Gospel  portions  of  our  common  cri'e<l,  and  a  contempt  (not  always  tarit) 
for  thove  perir/iVfr  to  the  Roman  C^hurch.  We  %«ill  not  pr«itract  this  note  by  notic- 
ing the  concomitant  indications  of  a  merely  social  character;  they  are  also  strong 
and  many,  and  tend  the  same  wav.  C>n«*  thing  it  is  a  duty  to  observe.  The  im- 
provements mentioned  here  hare  sustained  a  very  violent  eheek  from  r«cent  changes 
of  policy,  which  have  tended  to  perplc.\  the  undiT'^tanding  and  damp  the  exp(M:ta- 
tions  of  the  Irish  people.  A  ^en'•ible  tetidmcy  ti>wards  union  with  the  lVote>tant 
<'liurch  and  with  tneir  landlord*,  na-*  ftuddeuly  encountered  l»v  the  ap|>earance  of 
Si  lf-de«ertion.  and  the  abantlMnmt^nt  of  it*  own  prinriples,  by  t)ie  power  which  they 
htd  identified  with  the  Protestant  Church  and  lK>dy.  They  saw  the  power  they 
«ere  approaching  come  or<>r  to  Mde  with  their  l«>aders,  agitator*. and  cruel  tyrants, 
snd  that  they  were  In  l»c  handed  or<»r  to  the  ruffian  army  of  nocturnal  spies  and  in- 
1«isttors  by  whom  thei^  are  aMe<1  into  a  m'>«t  unwilling  slavrrv. 
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thoritythmt  he  was  ooDstantly  receir- 
iDg  applications  from  priests  who 
wished  to  leave  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Such  applications  he  usually  met  with 
caution,  and  mostly  rejected.  The 
reasons  which  he  gave  for  pursuing 
a  course  which  numy  will  feel  inclined 
to  censurci  were  unanswerablCf  and 
plainly  enough  shew  how  inevitable 
It  was.  On  those  occasions  he  always 
represented  to  the  applioant»  that,  *'  if 
cirumstanoed  as  they  were,  they  meant 
to  come  to  our  Church,  they  must  be 
prepared  to  come  with  the  spirit  of 
a  martyr ;  that  they  would  be  perse- 
cuted, their  characters  traducea,  and 
their  own  nearest  relations  rendered 
their  greatest  enemies,  while  they 
would  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
immediate  and  actual  poverty."  And 
he  objected  also  the  several  obvious 
reasons  why  they  could  not  reason- 
ably  expect  employment  in  the  Church, 
as  some  time  roust  be  allowed  for  the 
confirmation  of  their  sincerity  and  the 
proof  of  their  competency,  *'  it  being 
quite  clear  that  a  person  may  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  discover  the  errors 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  yet 
be  very  little  acquainted  with  the  va- 
rious important  qualifications  requir- 
ed in  a  Protestant  teacher,  and  a  parish 
minister  of  the  Established  Church.** 
Notwithstanding  these  representations, 
he  stated  that  such  applications  were 
frequent  and  importunate  to  a  degree 
that  was  distressing  and  painful. 

It  is,  indeed,  singularly  characteristic 
of  this  part  of  the  archbishop's  life, 
that  it  was  beset  with  opposite  diffi- 
culties in  every  step  and  every  duty. 
Looking  outside  the  verge  of  his  own 
domestic  circle,  he  was  surrounded 
by  prejudices  and  enmitiee— ''  his 
friends  and  counsellors  stood  afar 
off" — the  spiritual  pride  of  the  evan- 
gelical (and  they  were  in  Dublin  the 
crowd)  was  unsatisfied  with  his  views, 
which  they  condemned  as  hw.  The 
fellow-workers  in  the  propagation  of 
the  sacred  writings  thought  him  slack : 
the  controversial  thought  him  too 
cautious :  while  the  whole  froth  and 
foam  of  the  popular-press,  and  the 
slanders  and  calumnies  of  latitudin*- 
riao  churchmen  were  poured  without 
limit,  decency,  or  truth,  on  hb  de- 
voted head.  But  his  waa  the  true 
spirit  of  a  reformer ;  and  like  every 
great  man  whose  lot  it  has  been  to 
introduce  new  times,   and  to  wrestle 


with  the  folly  and  Uindoaas  of 
own,  he  pursued  hb  steadlast  eocrae 
among  troubled  waters.     Opposed  bj 
fanaticism  on  one  hand,  and  by  fiesn- 
tiousness  and  infidelity  on  the  other, 
he  indulged  in  no  resentmeota,   and 
gave  way  to  no  weaknesses,   nor,  m 
any  instance,  yielded  a  hair's-fanBdtfa 
towards  one  extreme,  became  be  ws» 
urged  with  equal  violenee  to  the  other. 
The  clergy  and  the  edocated  daaaas  of 
every  scriptural  Cfanreh  have   abee 
learned  to  eatimate  htm  more  jvitlf, 
and  the  scribbling  fratamitr  of  the 
factions  press,  which  u  hb  filiMiof 
were  his  slanderers,  Ibivet  their  own 
absurdity  and  folly,  and  shew  their 
good  taste  by  demanding  a  &ttfafal  pic- 
ture of  one  they  do  not  aad  mnnfTT 
understand. 

In  l&Hy  he  waa  sommoiMd  to  give 
eridenoe  in  parliament  coneef  play  the 
state  of  Ireland.  The  evidsDee  has 
been  published.  We  have  pcnsaad  it 
with  much  attention,  and  will  eoofi- 
dently  say,  that  we  do  not  reeoUeci 
in  any  other  work  to  have  met  so  mnch 
just  statement  and  commentniy  oc 
those  momentous  topics  to  vhieh  it 
bears  referenoe. 

We  should  obeenre  that  thb  mam 
evidence  b  also  valtuhle  Ibr  aaotb«r 
reason :  it  amotuts  to  a  hietafy  of  tk« 
administration  of  the  arehbiabop,  m  th« 
most  authentic  form. 

We  have  not  delayed,  in  maay  narts 
of  this  memoir,  to  advert,  as  wo  hav^ 
been  wont  through  thbaericsb  to  aaany 
lighter  incidents.  The  Uvea  of  moit 
men  are  composed  of  trifles*  tbe  ht«- 
tory  of  their  adfeutureaand  pcrib  ao-l 
joumeyings,thetraiifoeaaee  and  fail  w  1 1> 
and  th«r  up^hfll,dowii-hiU,  aadatni^ht 
or  sinuoua  oourse,  in  the  jonmoj  of  hf« ; 
and,  as  these  are  common  to  all,  tbey 
have  a  general  interest  which  partly 
conceals  how  trite  and  triflii^  thev  are . 
When  the  svnqpathy  b  once  enlist«s'i. 
it  is  something  to  learn  that  the  hero 
of  the  narrative  had  onee  the  farto*)^ 
to  tumble  into  a  river.  Some  are  erl^ 
brated  for  their  Aon  mof^  some 
strange  adventures;  the  noble 
ments  of  some  are  identtfled  with  th« 
exciting  and  terrible — the  romaaee  of 
flood  and  field.  But  the  grant  r«^ 
former  of  the  Irish  .Chmreh»  aad  the 
most  profoond  thedogiaa  of  modara 
times,  b  not  to  he  oharaderlied  by 
striking  adteutures,  or  the  goasip  <u 
anecdotes,  or  set  off  bv  the  oontwele  1 
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tnt«rett  of  the  little  and  the  ludicrous* 
There  wm  in  the  archbishop**  private 
deportment  a  happy  vein  of  plajfuU 
aess  and  tenderness  which  made  him 
the  delight  of  all  who  came  within  the 
Une  of  intimacy*  But,  without  that 
eirole»  he  had  acquired  acharacter, 
andezdted  various  feelings,  which*  had 
he  been  disposed  to  nnbendf  must  have 
foreiblj  rewled  to  his  mind  the  cha* 
racter  he  bore  in  the  ^eat  and 
little  worlds  without.  His  enemies 
were  violent,  and  his  admirers  not 
as  silent  as  his  mat  modesty  would 
have  desired.  When  he  went  over  to 
England,  where  hb  merits  were  then 
more  fully  understood,  whether  it  was 
to  London  on  business,  or  to  Leaming- 
ton where  he  used  to  resort  with  his 
fiunily  for  his  health  and  theirs, — ^there 
was  an  eagerness  to  see  and  hear  him, 
which  caused  him  much  inconvenience 
and  annoyance.  The  utmost  anxiety  was 
ahewn  to  find  when  and  where  he  would 
preach ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  arch- 
bsbop  was  so  ibllowed  in  the  public 
walks  at  Leamington,  as  to  feel  com- 
pelled to  leave  Uie  town. 

In  1825,  it  pleased  the  Almightj^  to 
visit  the  archbishop  with  the  heaviest 
trial  which  could  befal  him  in  this  tran- 
sitory state.  We  have  already  given 
some  inadequate  desenption  of  the  lady 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  all  that 
domestic  happiness  and  peace,  which 
were  his  reward  and  rest  m  the  storms 
with  which  he  had  to  strive  abroad. — 
We  have  laboured  to  convey  the  depth 
and  tenderness  of  his  affections  and  the 
elevated  worth  of  their  object.  It 
would  be  impoidble  to  convey  to  many, 
and  needless  to  some,  the  sad  effect  of 
the  blow,  which  left  the  remainder  of 
hia  days  in  the  most  painful  and  affiict- 
ing  sense  companionless,  by  the  death 
ofthis  most  excellent  and  mthful  wife. 
Such  events  are  no  doubt,  to  all  but 
the  individual  they  fall  to,  only  common 
occurrences  in  the  calendar  of  the  world, 
and  without  the  little  circle  they  leave 
void  and  bleak,  cannot  be  rendered  em- 
phatic—but  when  thev  come,  and  are 
felt  aa  the^  am  be  felt,  they  admit  of 
no  comparison  with  any  other  form  of 
mortal  woo— nor  is  it  the  commonplace 
of  poetic  exaflgeration  to  say  how  they 
witner  and  dnr  up  the  sprinn  of  life. 
Soeh  was  cbeeffeeton  the  archbisboi^... 
in  him  (of  course)  there  was  no  pomp 
ofgriel^noweak  indulgence  of  mourn- 
ing, but  to  use  the  emphatic  language 


of  one  of  his  most  affectionate  children, 
from  that  day  **  age  seemed  suddenly 
to  rest  upon  him.**  His  elastic  spirit, 
and  the  high  energy  which  it  had  hi- 
therto imparted  to  a  delicate  frame  un- 
der the  pressure  of  the  anxious  respon- 
sibilities and  laborious  concerns  or  his 
station,  now  began  rapidly  to  give  way 
under  the  pressure  of  those  trials. 

At  this  time  the  main  object  of  bin 
solicitude  was  the  prevention  of  those 
concessions  to  Popery  which  it 'was 
plain  were  about  to  be  made — and  of 
which  he  dreaded  the  consequences, 
which  in  common  with  all  clear-headed 
men  he  foresaw.  To  resbt  this  danger 
he  exerted  himself  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  peti- 
tions against  a  measure  so  likely  to  be 
fatal,  fintto  the  Church  and  secondarily 
to  the  country.  Among  the  dergv 
great  numbers  refused  to  sign  the  peti- 
tion prepared  on  the  occasion,  and  this 
circumstance  preyed  heavily  on  his 
mind,  as  indicative  of  the  want  of  that 
due  sense  of  their  real  position,  which 
was  called  for  by  the  occasion  and  by 
the  time.  With  much  effort  and  diffi- 
culty he  obtained  the  consent  of  a  ma- 
jority among  the  bishops,  and  an  ad- 
dress was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Bissett, 
Bishop  of  Raphoe,  with  whi^h  the 
archbuhop  was  not  quite  satisfied. 

While  this  matter  had  been  in  pro- 
gress, and  just  before  the  departure  of 
the  deputation  for  London,  the  archbi- 
shop was  attacked  by  a  violent  inflam- 
mation on  his  chest ;  this  after  some 
weeks  gave  way  to  remedies  which 
lowered  the  tone  of  his  constitution  to 
a  state  of  great  debility,  and  be  left  his 
bed  to  embark  on  a  journey  of  which 
all  fSrared  the  consequence.  He  had 
actually  sailed  when  his  medical  atten- 
dant called  to  see  him,  and  when  asked 
if  the  archbishop  mi^t  safely  travel, 
he  answered  (not  being  aware  of  the 
fiict),  that  ''  it  is  as  mnch  as  his  life  is 
worth.'*  Contrary  to  these  apprehen. 
sions  the  archbishop  reached  Liondon 
in  an  improved  state  of  health. 

This  occurrence  was  in  1829.^when 
Sir  R.  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton,  bent  on  the  concessions  afterwards 
made  to  the  Irish  Romanists,  shewed 
no  disposition  to  promote  the  object  of 
the  Irish  prelates.  The  recent  duel 
between  the  Duke  and  Lord  Winchel- 
sea  was  made  an  excuse  for  delay— and 
the  other  bishops  became  so  discouraged 
that  they  shewed  a  strong  disposition 
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to  recede  from  their  purpose :  the  stre- 
naous  will  of  Mageei  however^  predo- 
minated, and  kept  their  courage  "  to 
the  sticking  point."  As  the  Primate 
could  not  take  the  head  of  the  deputa- 
tion«  hj  reason  of  a  speech  he  was  to 
deliver  in  the  Housci  the  lead  fell  to 
the  arohhishop.  On  presenting  the  pe« 
tition  he  addressed  the  King,  and  when 
he  had  concluded*  was  invited  hy  his 
Mijesty  to  sit  by  him  on  the  sofa  while 
he  gave  his  answer^  during  which  he 
laid  his  hand  on  the  archbiahop's  knee 
in  an  affectionate  manner. 

WepaaSf  as  unnecessary  here*  the 
further  particulars  of  this  audience.  It 
was  the  last  occasion  of  the  archbishop's 
appearance  in  public  life.  As  a  refor« 
mer  of  the  Irish  Church  his  part  had 
been  fully  and  nobly  accomplished — in 
his  pqlitical  capacity  he  had  the  satis- 
faction that  he  bad  also  acted  his  part* 
and  the  mortifying  sense  that  it  was  in 
▼ain.  He  came  home  depressed  in  spi- 
rity  and  as  the  exciting  consciousness  of 
a  great  duty  passed  from  his  breast* 
the  withering  sense  of  his  bereavement 
fell  heavily  in  its  place.  A  severe  attack 
of  blood  to  the  head  followed  shortly — 
and  though  he  recovered  from  this,  it 
was  only  to  suffer  repeated  visitations 
of  the  same  nature,  which  in  the  course 
of  two  years  terminated  his  valuable  life. 

The  length  to  which  (from  acciden- 
tal causes)  this  article  has  run,  renders 
it  unfit  to  dwell  on  the  numerous  af- 
fecting incidents  of  the  two  last  declin- 
log  years — ther  were  of  a  nature  to 
bring  to  light  the  manv  high  and  pure 
Christian  graces  of  the  archbishop's 
temper-.-his  resigpnationf  his  saintly 
pietv,  his  earnest  and  parental  interest 
m  the  Churchy  his  charity  for  all  and 
his  tenderness  for  his  own.  He  was 
severely  tried  by  the  inhuman  and  bru- 
tal animosity,  which  did  not  spare  even 
his  dying  bed--of  this  we  shall  not  here 
speak — ^be  had  the  satisfaction  of  beiuff 
ably  and  effectively  defended  by  Lord 
Winchelsea*  His  death  took  place  in 
1831,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  now  he 
was  lamented  by  all  to  whom  be  was 
really  known. 

As  to  his  general  character,  we  have 
not  left  much  to  be  said }  it  is  contained 
in  the  course  of  dutv  which  he  stre- 
nuously and  undeviatingly  pursued 
through  every  change  of  station  i  and 
this  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace  in 
his  actions.  A  brief  summary  is  all 
that  we  can  afford  to  add. 

A  very  sanguine  temperament  and 


an  unusual  fund  of  animal  mrit,  in  hhs 
save  added  impulse  to  the  buoyant  sad 
indefatigable  industry  which  made  him 
early  master  of  a  range  and  comptM  of 
reading  far  beyond  the  reach  of  modem 
scholarship.  To  this  a  power  of  ex- 
pression, a  clear  and  logical  inteHectt 
and  a  sagacious  judgment  gave  that 
sterling  stamp  without  which  leeraing 
is  but  pedantry,  and  bookish  talk  im- 
pertinence; a  conscientioas  breast  and 
a  deep  conviction  of  the  tratfas  of  Ule 
eternal  gave  direction  to  this  rare  and 
admirable  combination.  The  whole  was 
softened  and  sweetened  by  the  kindBset 
and  most  steady  affections. 

If  we  view  him  as  a  prelate  of  the 
Church,  his  acts  are  the  best  interpre- 
ters of  his  character.  He  was  the  bi- 
shon  described  by  St.  Paul*  and  stood 
in  tne  place  of  an  Apostle  in  a  lax  and 
degenerate  age  of  the  Church.  As  we 
have  fully  shewn  in  the  fm^gosog  nar- 
rative that  no  sense  of  feer  tamed  htm 
from  his  uncompromisiog  path  of  duty, 
so  no  feeling  of  human  gall  ever  soared 
his  temper  towards  those  who  were  his 
fierce  persecutors — nor  ooold  the  deep 
affections  of  his  heart  erer  tempt  him 
into  the  error  of  providing  for  his  own 
family  at  the  expense  of  any  rigbtfbl 
claims  of  others,  or  of  the  interests  of 
religion.  Satisfied  as  be  was  (and  on 
the  surest  warrant  of  hoi)  of  the  me- 
rits of  his  own  sons,  be  yet  considered 
what  might  be  said  to  bring  scendal  on 
the  Church,  and  did  little  for  them  9_ 
far  less  than  their  due  i  it  b  needlees 
to  observe  that  they  were,  without  his 
instrumentality,  provided  for  by  other 
bishops.  He  steadily  refbsed  to  seek 
or  accept  of  any  favour  from  the  CastW» 
because  he  saw  the  neoeesity  of  oaok 
taining  his  independence:  and  we  may 
add  that  occasions  arose  when  he  expe- 
rienced the  full  advantage  of  thta. 

To  speak  of  him  as  an  author  would, 
we  fear,  demand  too  moch ;  on  thb 
topic  a  long  and  not  nnimpoilant  arti- 
cle might  be  written.  Fnlnees  withewt 
prolixity,  and  vast  compass  of  matter 
without  any  eonfutiont  are  perhape  the 
first  impressions  made  on  his  rsedii  a. 
An  admirable  clearness  of  thought  and 
precision  of  reasoning,  soon  strike  tl»e 
observation.  A  singular  riehneM  of 
verbal  combination,  m  which  a  grace- 
ful ease  and  simpliotr  are  ever  prr* 
served,  chiefly  mark  the  atyle^  Setae 
strictures  have  been  made  upon  the 
galling  severity  of  \^  nommenis  on 
some  of  his  adversaries.     He  was  a 
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ChrbtUo  preUte»  the  servant  and  boU 
dier  of  CbrUt*  and  they  were  the  bit- 
tar  and  miftcbieTOus  enemies  of  hie 
naaiter  and  hb  sacred  eauM.  He  saw 
the  follt  i^nd  the  feebleaeti  of  oom<- 
pUmenting  away  the  most  oacred 
truths ;  he  felt  the  indignation  which 
every  aealous  mind  most  fee1«  and  he 
did  not  spare  where  lenitv  would  have 
been  falsehood.  But  he  felt  no  bitter- 
.he  could  feel  none  towards  Hume 


andBolbgbroke.  Their  principles  could 
not  be  too  severely  exposed,  and  Magee 
did  not  feel  so  much  respect  for  those 
who  still  hold  those  principles  as  to  bow 
down  before  the  spurious  fame^  which 
their  idolatry  confers:  he  was  jud^d 
in  this*  as  in  much  besides,  accordmg 
to  a  hiiM/9  criterion.  In  truth,  he  spared 
no  fool  or  no  follv — nor  yet  did  he 
feel  any  enmity:  be  acted  and  wrote 
aa  his  sense  of  duty,  his  love  of  truth, 
and  his  hostility  to  vice  and  falsehood 
demanded* 

We  shall  close  these  general  observa- 
tions with  our  own  recollections  of  Ma> 
ffeey  in  his  College  life.  There  existed 
In  the  University  a  very  strong,  and  we 
are  assured  just  impression,  that  Dr. 
Blageewas  the  warm,  alert,  and  kindly 

{»romoter  of  the  interests  of  polite 
iterature,  and  of  those  who  cultivated 
It  with  any  indioations  of  real  talent. 
This  feeling  was  very  much  caused 
by  his  kind  and  affid>le  attention  to 
all  such,  and  his  readiness  to  exert 
his  interest  in  their  behalf;  it  was 
also  very  much  promoted  by  his  own 
Ttnr  apparent  superiority  of  style  and 
address  on  every  occasion  which  of- 
fered.  The  same  full,  easy,  flow- 
iog,  and  gracefid  manner  of  dic- 
tion and  delivery  which  we  men* 
tioned  in  speaking  of  his  preaching, 
was  verv  remarkable  in  his  most 
aeddantaloonveraation.  We  had  occa- 
sion to  mention  his  influence  in  the 
elections.  This  influence  we  have 
no  doubt  was  very  much  owing  to 
this  quality ;  his  powers  of  reason- 
ing and  statement  were  more  under 
command  and  more  uniformly  ready 
than  those  of  anv  other  person  we 
can  recollect;  thoy  were  also  less 
marked  by  any  M^pearaoce  of  study, 
and  quite  free  from  effort.  If  a 
charity  was  to  be  enforced,  by  pri- 
vate application,  or  the  students  were 
to  be  separately  admonished  on  anv 
oecrasion,  his  gentle^  affectionate*  anOv 
if  the  oooanon  permitted*  plavful 
addr«ia»  oould  ngt  fail  of  tta  effect. 


There  was,  however,  sometimes  to 
be  observed,  when  subordination  was 
to  be  enforced,  in  the  doctor's  man- 
ner, countenance,  and  tone,  an  ex- 
pression of  dignified  authority,  which 
was  the  more  effectual,  because  it 
harmonized  so  well  with  the  gene- 
ral feelinff  of  respect  We  can  well 
recollect  nis  address  to  the  students 
on  one  remarkable  occasion,  from  the 
chair  of  the  Historical  Society*-* 
place  replete  with  associations  dange- 
rous to  mediocrity.  It  was  onUie 
occasion  of  a  great  famine  amonff  the 
poorer  inhabitants  of  Dublin  and  tta 
suburbs*  he  called  the  fellow-oom* 
moners  together,  and  addressed  them 
with  a  proposal  to  relinquish  the 
costly  entertainment  which*  tiU  then« 
had  always  been  prepared  for  them, 
together  with  the  Fellows*  on  Trinitr 
Sunday,  that  the  expense,  thus  savea» 
might  go  to  augment  the  collections 
then  in  progress  for  the  poor.  On  snoh 
an  occasion  and  with  such  an  audience^ 
any  speech  would  ,have  done  the 
business,  his  address  waa  a  model 
of  persuasive  eloquence.  The  effect 
was  permanent*  for  the  feast  waa 
never  renewed. 

Whether  we  view  this  great  man* 
either  as  a  prelate*  a  head  of  our  Uni« 
versity,  or  as  a  theologian,  we  cannot 
be  mistaken  in  the  conclusion,  that  the 
subject  is  that  of  an  illustrious  master* 
spirit,  by  its  combined  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers  influencing  the  mind  of 
a  generation,  in  which  an  extensive 
process  of  social  transition  was  about 
to  set  in.  Vast  erudition*  onwearied 
industrpr*  prompt  eloouence*  undaunted 
resolution*  incorruptible  int^ity,  wera 
united  with  a  steady,  faithful  and  vigi- 
lant seal  in  the  service  of  his  Master* 
and  the  guardianship  of  the  Church  at 
a  season  of  especial  need ;  to  awaken 
it  from  the  lethargy  which  had  ohainad 
iu  faculties,  and  arm  it  with  the  sword 
of  the  spirit,  and  the  whole  armour  of 
righteousness,  as  it  was  about  to  enter 
upon  a  conflict  with  the  powers  of  this 
world,  which  must  have  shaken  it  to 
the  dust,  had  it  not  been»  by  the  mercy 
of  God*  so  prepared  for. 

We  had  mtcnded  to  enter  into  some 
detail  upon  the  subject  of  Dr.  Idagee*a 
unpublished  writlngB,  but  we  cannot 
trespass  further  on  our  due  limits  | 
and  must*  therefore*  resert e  this  por- 
tion of  our  laboora  for  soma  fwlh« 
opportunity. 
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LETTER   FJiOM   SIR   llENEY  POTTINOBE. 
**  TO  THB  BDXTOB  OF  THB   DVBUIT  VRITXAUTT  MAOAXCB.** 

*'  SiB» — In  the  sketch  of  my  life  which  70a  have  published  in  your  number  lor 
October*  there  is  one  point  regarding  which  I  must  beg  you  to  be  to  good  ab  to 
insert  a  brief  correction*  because*  as  it  now  stands*  it  might  conr^  a  refloctioD 
which  would  be  totally  undeserved*  and  which*  I  am  equally  oertam*  has  nefor 
occurred  to  you.  I  idlude  to  that  passage  in  which  tou  >peak  of  my  leaviog 
the  two  ill-fated  brothers*  Vaughans*  in  the  TraTeller's  Bungalow*  at  War* 
gaon*  and  flying  alone  across  the  country  to  Poonah.  Now*  had  I  dona  ao* 
under  anv  circumstances  whatever*  and  those  poor  young  men  afterwards  •■£• 
fered  as  they  did*  I  should  not  only  have  never  forgiven  myself*  but  I  conoeive 
that  I  might  have  been  justly  reprobated  for  unfeeling  and  selfish  conduct*  eipo. 
cially  were  it  taken  into  consideration*  that  they  were  entire  strangers  to  that  part 
of  the  country*  whilst,  on  the  other  hand*  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
people  and  localities.  The  facts  were  briefly  these : — I  quitted  PanweU*  at  the 
head  of  Bombay  Harbour*  at  midnight*  on  the  3rd  of  November*  1617  (havii^ 
horses  placed  at  different  distances  on  the  road)*  and  passed  the  two  Vaughans  near 
the  top  of  the  Bhore  Ghaut*  about  half  way  to  Poonah*  between  three  and  four 
the  next  morning*  but  without  speaking  to  them*  or  ascertaining  who  they  were» 
it  being  then  dark.  On  reaching  Wargaon*  after  sunrise*  my  horse-keeper  in- 
formed me*  that  patroles  of  Mahratta  horse  were  all  over  the  oonntry ;  that 
during  the  preceding  night  he  twice  had  to  lead  the  horse  he  was  in  chargo  of 
outside  the  village*  and  secrete  him  in  a  hollow*  and  that  It  was  reported,  that 
a  British  officer  had  been  speared  Cwhich  proved  quite  true)  the  day  belbrcw 
close  to  the  city  of  Poonah.  I  had  neither  servants  nor  baggage  of  any  kind 
with  me*  and  did  not  tlunk  of  halting  for  a  moment  at  Wargaon.  1»  ther«lbrt» 
hastily  scribbled  a  note*  with  a  pencil*  on  the  back  of  a  letter*  warmiiff  the 
travellers  I  had  passed*  as  well  as  all  others*  of  the  dangerous  position  of  aifiurt* 
and  advising  them  to  go  back  towards  Bombay.  This  note  1  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  man  who  was  employed  to  take  care  of  the  Travellers'  Bungalow* 
mounted  my  trusty  steed — long  celebrated  throughout  the  Deckan  by  the  aame 
of  Bandicoot — and  galloped  across  the  country*  pursued  (as  I  afterwards  foond} 
by  some  Mahratta  horsemen*  but  whom  my  gallant  Arab  easily  outstripped. 
I  got  to  the  Residency*  at  Poonah  (after  having  halted  some  hours  at  Dapoerie* 
where  the  Paishwa's  regular  brigade*  commanded  by  British  officers*  was  sta- 
tioned)* late  in  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  November ;  the  battle  of  Kirkee  was 
fought  the  next  morning*  but  neither  the  names  nor  fate  of  the  poor  Vaogban^ 
were  known  for  several  days.  Had  my  local  knowledge  not  enabled  me  to 
leave  the  road*  I  should  doubtless  have  shared  the  latter  with  them*  but  why 
they  did  not  act  on  my  advice*  it  is  now  fruitless  to  coqjecture :  probably  tbcv 
cattle  and  servants*  and  they  themselves*  were  fatigued  firom  travdliag  aO 
night,  and  they  were  seised*  as  you  describe*  when  sitting  at  luncheon. 

Before  I  conclude*  I  may  observe»  that  the  heroic  and  ^stinguished  IC^or 
Eldred  Pottinger  was  my  nephew*  and  not  younger  brother. 

**  I  remun*  Sir*  your  obedient  Servant^ 

'*  HiHBT  Porrnron. 

*•  67*  Baton-plAMf  X^ondon; 
I7oTcmberSi1S46.'* 

[We  ere  glad  to  have  Sir  Henry  Pottinger's  aecottnt  of  this  iaddent ;  bet  sabaH  tket  ev 
version  of  it  hardly  exposes  him  to  the  imiratatSon  be  mentions.  A  eokUer,  hewew,  .may 
feel  scrapnloiif  on  the  point.  The  part  referred  to  stands  thus  la  the  Maq  Asnrs,  p.  4St  r» 
*'  Captain  PottiDger»  from  hit  Icnowledge  of  tlie  feeling  of  tlie  eooatry  at  that  tlaw,  and  Ms 
aoqnaintance  with  the  native  chameter,  suspected  their  intsntions,  and,  haviag  meadeeai 
his  strong  impressions  to  the  other  officers,  ordered  oat  the  best  of  his  horses,  aadeeliiaNd 
them  to  do  the  same,  offering  to  guide  them  across  the  eonntry,  whidi  ht  assarsd  them  he 
knew  well,  as  he  had  often  hunted  there.  The  brothers,  however,  dedlaed,  «******«y  oe  It 
that  they  were  quite  salb,  and  that  the  natives  would  not  dare  to  Injurs  them.  Seslaf 
his  appeals  were  uaavailiag.  Captain  Pbttlager,  taking  aa  oppoitaalty  wImb  ths  her 
were  at  some  distaace  fh>m  him,  rode  odT  across  the  eountry,  and  thoegh  persesd  at 
and  elosdy,  for  twenty  miles,  got  safe  Into  the  camp  at  l^oaah.*'] 
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Love^Despair—Deathl-a  Ballad^  from 
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Right   Hon.   Sir   Henry  Pottinger, 
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and  Rights  of  the  Highlanders  of 
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Sinclaur,  318 ;  Shetland  and  the  Shet- 
landers,  by  Catherine  Sinclair,  318 ; 
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Sootoh  I  Shetland  and  the  Shetlanders, 
reviewed,  318. 
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town,  by  John  Walter  Walsh,  trans- 
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Steel,  John,  the  Wrongs  and  Rights  of 
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Steven,  William,  D.D.,  Memoirs  of 
George  Heriot,  with  the  Hbtory  of 
the  Hospital  founded  by  him  in  Edin- 
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Stirling,  Patrick  James,  the  Philosophy 
of  Trade,  or  Outlines  of  a  Theory  of 
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amination of  the  principles  which  de- 
termine the  relative  viJue  of  Cora, 
Labour,  and  Currency,  reviewed,  413. 

St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  Lines 
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Faith  and  its  Features,  or  a  Visit  to 
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